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. Kentucky 
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. Louisiana 
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Lam 

. Lamentations 
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Lat 
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PREFACE 

to  the 

Sixth  Volume  of  the  Standard  Encyclopedia 
of  the  Alcohol  Problem 

'HE  preparation  and  publication  of  the  Standard  Encyclopedia  of  the 
Alcohol  Problem  has  proved  to  be  a far  greater  undertaking  than  its 
editors  and  publishers  originally  contemplated.  The  task  was  begun  in 
1915.  In  the  beginning,  it  was  intended  that  the  work  should  consist  of 
three  volumes  of  probably  350  to  400  pages  each.  By  the  time  the  material  for  the 
first  volume  had  been  completed  and  put  in  type,  it  was  discovered  that  adequate 
treatment  would  require  a much  larger  work  than  had  been  planned.  After  careful 
estimates  it  was  decided  that  a five-volume  Encyclopedia  with  an  aggregate  of  prob- 
ably two  thousand  pages  would  be  necessary. 

Plow  much  the  editors  underestimated  the  size  of  the  task  and  the  time  required 
for  its  completion  is  indicated  by  the  introductory  statement  of  Volume  One,  which 
suggested  that  the  entire  work  would  probably  be  published  and  on  the  market  by 
the  end  of  1926  and  the  first  Annual  Supplement  would  probably  be  published  in 
1927.  The  work,  however,  has  grown  with  the  years  until  it  has  reached  the  pro- 
portions of  six  volumes  with  2,940  pages,  containing  6,246  separate  articles,  about 
3,000,000  words,  and  1,152  illustrations,  while  the  year  of  completion  has  of  neces- 
sity been  moved  from  1926  to  1930. 

The  Encyclopedia,  therefore,  is  the  product  of  fifteen  years  of  the  most  pains- 
taking effort  on  the  part  of  the  editors  and  the  editorial  staff.  A large  number  of 
the  articles  which  appear  in  the  Encyclopedia  have  been  written  by  leading  scien- 
tists and  students  of  the  alcohol  problem  throughout  the  world,  while  the  facts  and 
the  material  for  other  articles  have  been  secured  from  the  liest  authorities  on  the 
various  aspects  of  the  problem  in  every  country. 

The  Encyclopedia  carries  its  own  credentials  in  the  signed  articles,  in  the  author- 
ities presented  and  quoted,  in  the  many  technical  articles,  and  in  the  selection  of 
material  presented. 

The  object  of  the  editors  from  the  beginning  has  been  to  collate  and  present  the 
truth  on  all  phases  of  this  important  social  question,  leaving  the  student  and  the  in- 
vestigator to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

The  Managing  Editor,  Doctor  Albert  Porter,  after  twelve  years  of  devoted  and 
efficient  service  in  connection  with  the  Encyclopedia,  passed  away  March  3,  1930, 
just  a few  months  before  the  completion  of  the  last  volume.  Doctor  Porter  was  in 
every  sense  an  expert  encyclopedist,  having  given  the  best  part  of  his  life  to  en- 
cyclopedia work,  including  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia  and  other  similar  publications. 
The  crowning  service  of  his  career,  however,  was  that  which  was  given  wholeheart- 
edly to  this  task,  working  as  he  did  on  the  material  intended  for  this  volume  until 
the  very  close  of  his  useful  life. 

A number  of  omissions  have  been  found  unavoidable.  In  most  cases,  these 
omissions  have  been  due  to  the  failure  of  those  who  held  the  key  to  the  situation  to 
reply  to  the  repeated  requests  for  information.  In  a few  instances,  omissions  have 
been  due  to  lack  of  space. 

Under  the  plan  contemplated  by  the  publishers,  annual  supplementary  volumes 
will  be  issued,  the  first  one  to  appear  in  1931.  In  these  annual  volumes  the  later  de- 
velopments in  the  alcohol  problem  and  new  scientific  discoveries,  as  well  as  material 
omitted  from  the  first  six  volumes,  will  be  found,  with  additions  to  and  revisions  of 
the  articles  which  appear  in  these  first  volumes. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ernest  H.  Cherrington. 
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STANDARD  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  THE 
ALCOHOL  PROBLEM 


SIMONS,  WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS.  American 
clerk  and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  Brooklyn, 
Xew  York,  April  17,  1849;  educated  in  the  Brook- 
lyn i^ublic  schools  and  at  the  Lyceum  Institute  of 
Brooklyn.  Simons  was  for  eleven  years  engaged  in 
the  coal  trade  in  Brooklyn,  and  for  more  than  40 
years  has  held  a clerical  position  with  the  Ameri- 
can Express  Company  in  Xew  York  city.  In  the 
seventies  hg  joined  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  and  in 
the  early  eighties  affiliated  with  the  International 
Order  of  Good  Templars.  He  has  served  as  Grand 
Counselor  of  the  Grand  Imdge  of  Xew  York  State 
and  in  .‘10  years  lias  not  missed  a session  of  that 
body. 

SIMPSON,  EDWIN.  American  Baptist  clergy- 
man and  Prohibition  advocate;  born  at  Belmont, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada,  April  3,  1872;  ed- 
ucated at  Prince  of  Wales  Academy,  Cluirlotte- 
town,  P.E.I.;  Acadia  University,  Wolfville,  Nova 
Scotia  (A.B.  1899)  ; and  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Illinois  ( B.D.  1903).  In  April,  1905,  Simpson 
w'as  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  IlajDtist  Church, 
following  which  he  held  pastorates  at  Monmouth 
(1905-08)  and  Quincy,  111.  (1908-10),  and  Adrian, 
Mich.  (1910-14).  He  married  Miss  Minnie  Louise 
Robinson,  of  Bloomington,  111.,  June  24,  1908. 

In  October,  1914,  he  entered  the  work  of  the  An- 
ti-Saloon League  of  America,  as  superintendent  of 
the  Detroit  District  of  the  Michigan  League.  In 
IMarch,  1917,  he  was  appointed  State  superinten- 
dent of  the  Rhode  Island  Anti-Saloon  League,  serv- 
ing until  March,  1919.  He  then  returned  to  the 
ministry,  holding  pastorates  at  Williamsport,  Pa., 
and  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  his  present  charge.  In  1923 
lie  and  his  wife  made  a trip  around  the  world; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1927  he  spent  two  months 
with  the  Sherwood  Eddy  Seminar  in  Europe. 

SIMSBURY  AQUATICS.  The  first  total-absti- 
nence society  in  America  of  which  record  has  been 
found.  It  was  organized  at  Simsbury,  Conn.,  in 
February,  1805,  by  Cambel  Humphry  and  Benja- 
min Ely.  These  two  induced  other  friends  to  join 
the  association;  and  the  following  are  known  to 
have  been  among  its  members:  Benjamin  Ely, 

Cambel  Humphry,  Isaac  Ensign,  .Ir.,  Asa  Hum- 
phry, Calvin  Barber,  Martin  Humphry,  Jesse  Rus- 
sell, Reuben  Tuller,  Col.  Burns,  Ariel  Case, 

Goodrich,  Stephen , Giles , and  Mr.  Stone. 

The  society  seems  to  have  been  based  originally 
upon  abstention  from  ardent  spirits,  but  one  mem- 
ber (Mr.  Stone)  abstained  from  “compressed  as 
well  as  distilled  spirits.”  The  association  appears 
to  have  been  formed  as  an  experiment,  for  a month 
at  a time,  to  learn  to  what  extent  its  members 
could  manage  to  exist  wdthout  their  accustomed 
drinks. 

Details  of  the  organization,  activities,  and  re- 


sults are  lacking,  but  the  society  was  still  in  ex- 
istence in  August,  1805. 

Benjamin  Ely,  mentioned  above,  was  a distin- 
guished educator  in  his  day,  and  it  was  among  his 
correspondence  that  references  to  the  Simsbury 
Aquatics  was  found.  The  correspondence  in  ques- 
tion came  into  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  Mr. 
Nathan  Miller,  of  Bloomfield,  Conn.,  who  loaned 
it  to  the  Connecticut  State  Library,  at  Hartford; 
and  by  the  courtesy  of  State  Librarian  George  S. 
Godard,  photostatic  copies  of  the  original  letters 
were  made,  two  pages  of  which  are  reproduced 
herewith.  The  letters,  dated  from  Feb.  4 to  Aug  13, 
1805,  are  as  follows: 

The  Cabin,  4th  Feby,  1805. 

My  dear  Sir 

Tho  perhaps  my  enlistment  may  have  been  more  nu- 
merous than  yours  they  have  not  been  quite  so  fortu- 
nate— two  having  deserted.  Perseverance,  let  me  tell 
you,  will  add  much  to  the  reputation  of  our  fraternity  ; 
it  will,  ere  long,  be  an  honor  to  be  called  a Simsbury 
Aquatic.  I am  not  half  so  anxious  to  augment  our  lit- 
tle band,  as  I am  to  drill  into  a long  and  total  disuse 
of  all  distilled  spirits,  our  present  company. 

What  wonders,  in  a good  cause,  will  a resolution  not 
do  ! Who  can  help  exclaiming,  with  wonder,  astonish- 
ment & rapturous  joy,  that  Burns,  Col.  Burns,  after  hav- 
ing for  years  made  a free  use  of  ardent  spirits,  should 
transform  himself,  voluntarily,  into  an  aquatic  ! ! ! After 
such  a conquest  of  reason  over  a long  and  deep-rooted 
habit,  let  no  one  despair  and  say,  “I  cant.” 

I have  tried  to  introduce  something  aquatic  among 
my  pupils,  but  have  not  been  very  successful.  What  a 
fine  thing  it  would  be  if  all  our  school-teachers  would 
set  the  example  and  inculcate  the  total  disuse  of  this 
slow  poison,  this  liquid  fire,  among  their  scholars?  How 
happy  would  it  make  the  rising  generation.  There  would 
be  an  end  of  balls,  gambling,  tavern-haunting,  &c  &c 
and  the  money  now  wasted  in  these  wicked  vanities, 
would  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  useful  books,  & 
the  time  spent  in  dances  &c  would  be  employed  in  read- 
ing, which  would  enlarge  their  minds  & improve  their 
understandings.  In  this  way  would  they  acquire  those 
steady  habits  which,  with  a divine  blessing,  lead  to  old 
age,  wealth  & wisdom. 

B.  Ely 

Mr.  Cambel  Humphry.* 


*I  am  constrained  to  observe  that  Mr.  C.  H.  is  a man 
of  temperance  & has  not  to  my  knowledge  been  in  the 
least  degree  intoxicated  since  1 have  lived  in  Simsbury, 
which  is  more  than  nine  years.  I mention  this,  lest  you 
might  be  led  to  imagine  this  founder  of  the  aquatics 
business  was  a toper.  This  and  the  following  letter  were 
not  received 

fRemainder  illegible) 


The  Cabin,  20th  Feby,  1805. 
My  dear  Aquatic  friend — 

Let  me  hail  you  as  the  first,  the  founder  of  an  insti- 
tution, which  will.  I hope,  continue  and  increase,  till 
all  the  Copper  Stills  in  America,  shall  be  coined  into 
Cents.  Greatly  and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  do  I 
lament  that  ever  my  feeble  aid  has  been  lent  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  liquid  fire.  Now  I am  determined  to  ex- 
ert my  feeble  efforts  to  prevent  the  use  as  well  as  the 
abuse  of  ardent  spirits.  Tho  I have  not  the  distin- 
guished, the  enviable  honor  of  being  the  first  to  insti- 
tute this  society,  yet  I do  rejoice  that  I was  so  soon  ad- 
mitted a member.  In  zeal,  I hope  at  least  to  be  equal 
to  the  father  of  our  society,  or  any  of  i’ts  members. 
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Cant  you  persuade  your  younger  brother  to  join  us? 
I want  some  of  all  ages.  Let  us  be  wise  as  serpents  to 
perpetuate  our  society.  The  high  tone  of  our  feelings  at 
our  first  meeting,  makes  me  now  wish  to  add  a few  more 
to  our  number.  Could  a goodly  number  of  young  men 
be  persuaded  to  join  us,  perhaps  our  meetings  might  be 
turned  a little  to  mental  improvement.  We  might  read, 
debate,  or  exhibit  the  written  production  of  our  own 
minds. 

By  being  regularly  organised,  by  being  punctual  in 
our  attendance,  and  each  one  exerting  himself  to  con- 
tribute his  share  of  useful  entertainment  at  our  meet- 
ings, and  having  “all  things  conducted  decently  and  in 
order,”  our  society  would  be  respectable,  our  young  men 
would  be  trained  up  for  future  usefulness,  and  many 
would  be  found  who  would  cheerfully  renounce  all  liq- 
uors, for  the  superior  pleasures  and  advantages  of  the 
Aquatic  Society. 

One  evening  in  the  week  I propose  to  spend  with  my 
distressed  neighbor,  Capt.  C.  as  long  as  he  may  want 
watchers  ; and  if  1 devote  another  to  visiting  all  my 
well  neighbors,  or  receiving  their  friendly  visits,  there 
are  still  left  a number  of  evenings,  which  I can  devote 
in  this  way  to  the  service  of  my  aquatic  friends,  could 
1 be  so  happy  as  to  please,  profit  or  entertain  them.  . . 

B.  E. 

Mr.  Cambel  Humphry. 

The  third  letter,  to  Mr.  I.  Ensign,  Jr.,  gives  an 
account  of  the  success  of  the  society  in  reducing 
drinking  in  the  neigliborhood : 

Sunday  Evening  28th  April,  1805. 

Dear  Sir. 

You  will  please  to  recollect  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Aquatics  is  to  be  at  my  cabin,  on  Thursday  evening  of 
this  week  ; and  I want  you  should  have  something  for 
our  entertainment  & instruction.  You  may  give  us  your 
ideas  on  the  benefits  of  an  abstemious  life,  especially 
temperance  in  drink,  either  in  the  form  of  an  oration, 
dissertation,  or  address. 

There  has  been  far  less  tavern-haunting  in  this  neigh- 
borhood of  late,  than  six  months  or  a year  ago,  be  the 
cause  what  it  may.  I am  willing  to  impute  it  to  the  in- 
fluence of  bur  society  ; I think  our  light  shines. — I 
would  it  shone  still  brighter,  even  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
the  toping,  groveling  herd,  so  that  they  could  not,  or 
would  not,  find  the  way  to  the  tavern. 

Could  we  be  so  happy  as  to  introduce  a number  of 
young  men,  of  our  age,  or  younger,  into  our  fraternity, 

I should  wish  our  evening  entertainments  might  be  more 
literary,  that  in  this  way  we  might  excel  our  ancestors 
in  knoicledge  as  well  as  virtue. — 

B.  E. 

Mr.  I.  Ensign,  Jr. 


Sunday  Evening  28th  April,  ’05. 

Dr  Sr 

“The  loss  of  one  is  the  gain  of  two.”  The  old  ser- 
geant has  deserted  his  post,  and  we  have  gained  Lieut. 
R T,  and  Mr.  I.  E.  Jr.  Should  our  whole  phalanx  de- 
sert, and  be  replaced  by  twice  the  number,  even  though 
they  should  hold  out  during  the  campaign  of  life,  it 
would  be  little  or  no  honor  to  us,  that  we  were  once  of 
the  number  of  those  abstemious  persons  who  abstain 
from  nothing  but  what  is  destructive  of  health  and  prop- 
erty. As  we  were  first  to  enlist,  let  us  be  last  on  the 
ground.  Let  us  conquer  or  die. 

As  this  subject  is  trite,  threadbare  & worn  out,  and  I 
can  neither  suggest  anythink  [sic]  new,  nor  dress  up 
an  old  idea  in  new  words,  I will  leave  it  for  the  pres- 
ent— only  hinting  whether  it  would  not  make  our  com- 
pany more  formidable  to  withhold  our  suffrages  from 
every  person  for  any  and  every  office  in  town,  who  re- 
fuses to  subscribe  his  name  to  our  articles. 

1 will  propose  a question  and  you  may  take  either 
the  affirmative  or  negative  and  I will  endeavor  to  re- 
ply. Would  it  be  expedient  in  the  Legislature  of  this 
state  to  pass  a law,  that  any  person  convicted  before  a 
court,  of  drunkenness,  should  ever  after  be  incapable 
nf  holding  any  office  civil  or  military? 

I would  propose  that  at  our  meeting  this  week  it  he 
■“Resolved  that  the  thanks  of  this  society  he  given  to 
him  who  shall  devise  the  best  plan  to  prevent  the  use 
of  distilled  spirits,  exhibiting  the  same  in  writing  at 
the  meeting  of  the  society  on  the  first  Thursday  of  ,Junc 
next.” 

B.  E. 

Mr.  .\.  Humphry. 


Weatogue,  .May  14th,  1805. 

Respected  Sir, 

At  our  last  meeting  you  was  not  present,  but  a suffi- 
.cient  and  acceptable  reason  was  assigned  by  our  broth- 


ers, Goodrich  and  Case.  We  however  still  regretted  your 
absence,  wishing  to  see  you  in  the  chair,  guiding  & di- 
recting the  meeting.  Lieut.  Reuben  Tuller,  and  Mr.  Isaac 
Ensign,  Jr.,  were  admitted  as  members  of  our  frater- 
nity, and  subscribed  to  our  constitution.  The  members 
of  the  society  unanimously  voted  to  refrain  from  drink- 
ing distilled  spirits  another  month  ; and  to  meet  at  the 
house  of  Ariel  Case  on  the  first  thursday  of  June  nexc, 
at  ti  o’clock  afternoon. 

The  meeting  requested  me  to  address  a line  to  you, 
in  my  capacity  as  clerk  to  said  meeting,  informing  you 
that  the  reason  assigned  by  our  brothers  Goodrich  and 
Case,  for  your  absence,  was  accepted — that  the  society 
consider  and  respect  you  as  a valuable  member,  and  re- 
quest your  attendance  at  the  next  meeting. 

With  esteem.  1 am,  yours, 

Benj  Ely 
Clerk  to  A.  S. 

Mr.  Martin  Humphry. 

P.  S.  Having  closed  my  letter  in  obedience  to  the  will 
& wishes  01  the  society,  permit  me  Sir,  to  say  a few 
words  in  my  private  capacity. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  certain  proof  of  the  good- 
ness and  importance  of  any  cause  or  undertaking,  than 
to  have  it  ridiculed  and  condemned  by  the  profligate, 
visions  and  abandoned.  No  class  of  men  have  been  more 
ridiculed  nor  any  project  more  censured  than  we  Aquat- 
ics and  our  cause.  But  by  whom  are  we  stigmatised? 

1 certainly  think,  nay  more,  1 know,  there  is  not  one  of 
all  who  attempt  to  raise  a laugh  at  our  expence,  who 
sustains  an  unblemished  moral  character.  Such  per- 
sons who  have  neither  a heart  nor  inclination  to  walk 
with  us  in  an  abstemious,  virtuous  path,  will  try  to  ridi- 
cule us,  because  we  will  not  run  to  the  same  excess  of 
riot  and  intemperance  with  themselves. 

I believe  there  will  be  more  business  at  the  next  meet- 
ing than  usual — and  hope  you  will  be  pleased  with  it. 

In  the  bonds  of  Aquatic  friendship,  1 am  yours, 

B.  E. 

Ensign  Humphry. 


The  Cabin  15th  May  1805. 

Dear  Sir, 

Could  you  by  any  proper  means  be  induced  to  join 
our  society,  1 should  greet  you  as  a brother  Aquatic, 
with  as  much  & 1 believe  more  real  satisfaction,  than 
ever  you  did  any  man  as  brother  Boaz.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
your  name,  influence  and  character  would  add  weight 
and  respectability  to  the  society,  and  tho  by  wholly  ab- 
staining yourself  from  the  use  of  spirits,  might  be  of 
no  essential  service  to  you,  yet  perhaps  some  other  per- 
son might  be  induced  to  join  us  to  whom  it  might  be  of 
great,  very  great  advantage. 

1 have  some  propositions  to  make  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, which  would  please  you,  and  should  be  glad  if  some 
other  one  of  the  society  would  make  them  ; for  I fear 
that  from  my  youth  & various  other  causes,  the  older 
persons,  if  not  the  meeting  generally,  will  think  & say 
“1  take  too  much  upon  me.”  But  1 am  persuaded  much 
may  be  done  for  improvement  in  our  morals  & minds. 
If  a few  more  persons  whom  1 could  name,  would  unite 
with  us,  our  meetings  would  be  equally  pleasing  and 
profitable.  It  would  be  a good  school.  But  I see  I am 
running  away  from  the  propositions  I alluded  to. 

One  is.  That  no  member  of  this  society  shall  be  guilty 
of  profane  swearing,  under  penalty  of  admonition  for 
the  first  offence,  and  expulsion  for  the  second. 

Another  is.  That  each  member  of  the  society  shall 
read  at  least  thirty  one  chapters  in  the  bible  monthly. 

Another  is.  That  every  member  of  this  meeting  who 
shall  absent  himself  from  public  worship,  two  sabbaths 
successively,  shall  render  his  reason  of  absence  for  one 
of  the  days  at  the  then  next  meeting  of  the  society. 

Another  is,  That  each  member  of  the  society  shall 
either  read  something  that  he  shall  have  composed  him- 
self, or  relate  a story  he  has  read  in  some  book,  or  pav 
a fine  of  three  cents,  &c.  &c. 

I have  one  thing  to  propose  to  you,  my  friend  . . . 
and  that  is,  that  you  should  join  me  in  niv  reforming 
plan. 

B.  E. 

Mr.  Thos.  Case. 

B.  S.  LDnimportant  1 

The  ne.xt  letter,  addressed  to  :Ur.  Calvin  Harltor, 
supr^ost.s  that  the  Aquatics  sliould  hooonie  more  of 
a literary  society,  and  roads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  Cabin  May  15,  1805. 

Sir, 

...  It  is  a pity  that  in  arguing  on  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects of  distilled  spirits  that  you  was  not  self-convinced 
of  their  total  inutility. — 

If  you  and  three  or  four  more  in  your  neighborhood 
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would  join  the  Aquatic  Society,  it  would  assume  a lit- 
erary shape  & direction,  which,  so  far  as  my  feeble  ef- 
forts have  been  exerted,  it  has  not  yet  done.  If  Mr.  Stone 
lived  near  us,  he  would  contribute  largely  & richly  from 
his  mental  fund  for  our  improvement.  He  abstains  from 
■compressed  as  well  as  distilled  spirits.  I find  in  read- 
ing biography,  that  most  of  our  great  men,  and  Euro- 
peans, too,  have  in  some  part  of  their  lives  associated 
into  clubs  and  societies  for  literary  purposes.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, with  a tew  others  instituted  a weekly  club,  com- 
posed of  the  principal  characters  in  Philadelphia,  which 
if  I remember  right,  he  says  continued  about  40  years. — 

Tho  it  would  be  vanity  in  us  to  aspire  to  such  emi- 
nence as  Mr.  Jenyns,  Dr  Franklin  and  many  others  have 
attained  ; yet  one  thing  is  certain.  . . I believe  by  proper 
exertions  we  might  improve  our  minds  more  than  we 
do,  and  thereby  be  qualified  to  render  more  essential 
service  to  mankind. — 

That  we  may  experience  this  to  be  the  case  with  our- 
selves by  being  united  and  associated  in  a society  now 
called  Aquatic,  is  the  wish  of  yours 

B.  E. 

Mr.  Calvin  Barber 

The  eighth  letter  discusses  the  apostasy  of  Jesse 
Russell,  who  had  left  the  society,  and  the  proper 
method  of  disciplining  him.  It  reads  in  part: 

The  Cabin  18th  May  1805. 

Sir. 

There  are  few  who  arrive  at  old  age,  and  most  of  those 
who  do,  still  wish  to  live  a little  longer,  and  at  last, 
when  the  King  of  Terrors  summons  them  to  depart, 
they  generally  exclaim  “Feio  and  evil  have  the  days  of 
the  years  of  their  lives  been.”  Most  of  the  human  race 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  dissolution,  tho  every  year 
■&  day  carries  them  nearer  to  it.  . . We  complain  of  the 
shortness  of  life  and  yet  wish  for  the  lapse  of  time. 

What  in  particular  led  me  to  this  train  of  thought 
was,  an  earnest  wish  to  have  the  first  Thursday  of  June 
come,  that  I might  hear  your  letter  to  an  apostate  aquat- 
ic.* I am  greatly  at  a loss  to  guess  at  the  strain  you 
will  address  him  in.  If  you  discipline  him  with  a cat- 
o’nine-tail,  why  then  I expect  to  hear  you  read  off  with 
a heavy  voice,  “when  the  leopard  shall  change  his  spots, 
or  the  Ethiopian  his  skin”  then  will  those  who  have  de- 
stroyed their  health,  wealth  & character  by  habitual 
intoxication  become  temperate.  Or  if  you  should  hold 
out  the  olive  branch  of  peace  and  stand  ready  with  open 
arms  to  receive  him  ; then  I shall  expect  to  hear  you  in 
a soft  voice  read  “the  fatted  calf  shall  be  killed,”  and 
all  the  times  you  have  drunk  even  tho  the  number  should 
be  “seventy  times  seven”  shall  be  forgiv  [sic].  But  I 
must  not  anticipate — but  wait  with  patience  to  hear  the 
whole. — 

We  seem  to  have  considerable  business  on  hand  for 
next  meeting.  Something  in  the  line  of  an  address,  or 
written  speech  from  Mr.  Ensign,  and  a copy  of  a letter 
to  the  old  sergeant*  and  another  to  Ensign  H.  . . 

If  it  should  meet  your  mind,  propose  to  the  next  meet- 
ing, that  we  shall  begin  the  bible  or  the  new  testament 
and  read  on  in  course.  . . Or  that  each  person  shall  pro- 
pose some  question  for  us  to  dispute  on  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. Or  study  out  something  which  will  generally  please 
the  meeting.  . . Let  us  devise  some  plan  by  which  we 
may  mutually  edefy  each  other  at  our  monthly  meet- 
ings. It  will  have  a powerful  tendency  to  still  the  en- 
■emies  of  our  cause  & institution,  when  they  shall  learn 
that  we  meet  not  with  the  sole  view  of  agreeing  to  ab- 
stain from  things  offered  & received  by  drunkards,  but 
that  we  meet  to  make  each  other  better  and  happier. 


Mr.  Asa  Humphrey.  t • 1-  - 

^ 

*Mr.  Jesse  Russell  has  left  the  Society  and  Mr.  Hum- 
phy  [sfc]  was  desired  to  write  to  him — -Mr.  Martin  Hum- 
phry was  absent  at  the  last  meeting,  & I was  desired  to 
write  to  him.  & both  of  us  to  keep  copies  & read  the 
«ame  to  the  next  meeting. 


Sunday  Evening  19th  May  1805. 

“These  are  the  choicest  friends  I know, 

“This  is  the  company  I keep.” 

With  the  impatience  of  a lover  do  I wait  & wish  for 
the  next  meeting  of  our  little  band.  Let  us  then  adopt 
some  new  plans  or  resolutions  for  our  benefit ; and  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  By  our  abstinence  from  drinking 
spirits,  it  has  become  disreputable  to  haunt  taverns  & 
grogshops.  Could  we  not  by  the  same  exertion  make  it 
disreputable  to  use  profane  language,  or  to  use  the  name 
of  deity  in  common  conversation,  or  to  be  absent  from 
public  worship  on  the  sabbath?  We  are  so  well  estab- 
lished on  the  point  we  set  out  on,  that  I am  very  desir- 
■ous  to  aim  a blow  at  some  other  vice. 


It  is  to  be  presumed  no  one  of  us  is  guilty  of  wasting 
time  or  money  in  any  kind  of  gambling — we  are  almost 
all  married  men  & it  is  equally  to  be  presumed  we  are 
not  guilty  of  breach  of  the  7th  command  in  the  deca- 
logue;— yet  perhaps  some  others  might  be  kept  from 
these  vices  if  we  should  resolve  never  to  give  our  suf- 
frages to  any  one  who  shall  hereafter  be  guilty,  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  crimes.  The  betrayer  of  virgin  in- 
nocence should  be  discarded — despised.  We  should  with 
a heavy  hand  bear  testimony  against  the  perpetrator.s 
of  such  enormous  crimes. 

It  would  be  well  if  our  meetings  were  a little  more 
serious — We  should  assemble  with  a view  to  benefit  our- 
selves & others  as  well  as  to  please  and  be  pleased.  And 
from  the  recent  & repeated  instance  of  Deaths  among 
us  in  different  parts  of  the  parish,  and  of  different  ages, 
would  it  not  be  a favorable  opportunity  to  attempt  some- 
thing of  the  kind? — I submit  the  matter  to  your  con- 
sideration and  better  judgment  how  far  it  may  be  proper 
to  make  the  trial. — 

B.  E. 

Mr.  Cambel  Humphry. 


To  Asa  Humphry — about  25th  June  1805. 

First  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Aquatics. 

Chapt.  31. St. 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  twenty  second  day  of 
the  sixth  month,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  about 
the  going  down  of  the  sun, 

2.  That  Reuben,  the  son  of  Joseph,  came  to  the  house 
of  Benjamin,  the  son  of  Ezra. 

3.  And  Reuben  spake  unto  Benjamin  and  said,  I am 
yet  an  Aquatic,  and  neither  intoxicate  I myself  at  any 
time  with  wine,  nor  cider,  nor  yet  do  I drink  any  strong 
drinh. 

4.  And  Benjamin  said  unto  Reuben,  I also  have  not 
(except  once,  and  then  by  accident)  drank  any  strong 
drink  since  the  eleventh  day  of  the  first  month. 

5.  And  Benjamin  told  Reuben,  that  the  young  man, 
even  Giles,  abode  still  in  the  habit  of  an  Aquatic ; 

6.  Notwithstanding  the  young  man  labors  in  the  field 
to  procure  corn  for  his  intended  family  and  forage  for 
much  cattle 

7.  And  the  thing  pleased  Reuben  greatly,  and  he  re- 
joiced so  much  that  he  shook  his  sides  and  skinned  his 
teeth  with  laughter. 

8.  Moreover  Reuben  spake  unto  Benjamin  & said, 

9.  Dost  thou  know  any  thing  our  friend  Asa  (the  son 
of  Hezekiah)  and  whether  he  has  determined  no  longer 
to  drink  water  wine  and  cider,  but  to  drink  strong 
drink? 

10.  And  Benjamin  answered,  he  wist  not,  but  would 
send  letters  to  Asa  on  the  subject. 

11.  Now  this  is  a copy  of  the  letter  which  Benjamin 
sent. 

12.  Benjamin  to  Asa  sendeth  greetings.  Thou  know- 
est  how  for  a long  time  thou  hast  bridled  thy  appetite 
for  strong  drink,  and  that  thereby  not  only  thy  purse 
is  heavier, 

13.  Thy  family  happier,  thy  corn  better  hoed,  thy 
horse  no  longer  eats  post  meat,  but  grass ; 

14.  And  thou  are  not  lean  favored  as  in  the  former 
times,  for  thy  cheeks  stick  out  with  fatness  ; 

15.  And  good  sense  and  rational  conversation  flow 
from  thy  lips, 

16.  But  thou  art  more  at  home,  with  thy  wife,  thy 
sons  and  thy  little  ones,  and  hast  an  opportunity  to 
teach  them  by  thy  example  as  well  as  by  thy  precepts. 

17.  That  home  is  the  place  for  a man  to  find  happi- 
ness, and  that  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich. 

18.  Thou  knowest  also  how  since  thou  hast  taken 
the  vow  of  an  aquat  [sic],  thou  art  more  esteemed  and 
more  honored  among  thy  kinsfolk  and  acquaintances. 

19.  And  I desire  thee  to  inform  me,  that  I may  not 
only  know  for  myself,  but  that  I have  an  answer  to  give 
to  them  that  ask  me, 

20.  Whether  thou  hast  returned  to  the  drinking  of 
strong  drink,  and  has  forsaken  the  new  way  which 
leads  to  peace,  plenty  & respectability. 

Farewel  [sic] 

Greet  Stephen,  Ariel  and  Cambel,  and  all  those  who 
continue  like  minded.  Jesse  hath  joined  himself  unto 
R U M,  let  him  alone. 


Cabin,  August  13th,  1805. 

Dear  sir, 

“As  Iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  doth  the  countenance 
of  a man  his  friend.”  This  is  as  true  now,  as  when  the 
wise  king  of  Israel,  nearly  3,000  years  ago,  wrote  it  bv 
divine  Inspiration.  In  few  instances  in  the  course  of 
nearly  forty  years,  have  I felt  the  truth  of  this  prov- 
erb, more  sensibly  & agreeably,  than  when  I have  oc- 
casionally met  those  who  some  months  ago  resolved  to 
abstain  not  only  from  the  inebriating  cup,  but  from  the 
cup  which  contained  even  the  smallest  quantity  of  liq- 
uid fire,  the  slow,  but  sure  poison  of  mind,  body  & es- 
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tate.  Of  our  whole  number,  three  only  are  found  who 
have  strictly  adhered  to  the  vow ; and  it  is  no  small 
consolation  to  me,  that  he  who  not  long  since  was  hon- 
ored with  the  important  betrustment  of  the  great  and 
general  concerns  of  the  town,  is  one  of  them. 

With  you  Sir,  at  my  right  elbow,  I shall  rejoice  at 
the  revival  of  the  society,  and  nothing  in  my  power 
shall  be  wanting  to  make  our  monthly  meetings  pleas- 
ing and  instructive.  I shall  cordially  co-operate  with 
you  to  enlist  under  our  banner  such  characters  as  will 
add  dignity  to  our  society.  With  the  zealous  endeavors 


JOHN  SINGLETON 


of  such  persons  we  will  try  to  bear  down  all  opposition. 
We  will  exert  ourselves  to  banish  this  pest,  this  plague, 
(drunkenness)  from  society. 

As  a general  & universal  inoculation  of  the  cowpocts 
would  banish  the  smallpox  from  the  world  so  do  I wish 
that  the  influence  of  our  example  in  the  disuse  of  dis- 
tilled spirits,  might  banish  all  ardent  liquors  among 
men,  except  when  prescribed  by  physicians  as  medici- 
nal. 

I think  it  will  be  expedient  for  us  to  have  a meeting 
early  next  month,  at  farthest.  In  the  mean  time  you 
need  be  under  no  fearful  apprehension  that  any  strong 
drink  will  run  down  the  gullet  of  your  friend. 

n.  E. 

Lieut.  Reuben  Tuller. 

SIN-EATER,  Formerly,  in  England  and  Wales, 
a man  hired  to  take  upon  himself  the  sins  of  a de- 
ceased person.  Concerning  this  superstitions  cus- 
tom, Walsh  (“Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs,”  p. 
89d,  Philadelphia,  1902)  has  the  following: 

A functionary  who,  within  the  memory  of  living  men, 
ofliciated  at  funerals  in  Wales.  A relative — usually  a 
woman — would  place  a quantity  of  bread  and  cheese 
and  beer  on  the  bosom  of  the  corpse.  Then  the  Sin- 
Eater  would  be  summoned  to  consume  them. 

Brewer  (“Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable,”  j). 
I 144,  London,  1902)  quoting  a letter  of  Bagford 
on  Leland’s  “Collectanea”  i.  70,  says: 

Notice  whs  given  to  an  old  sire  before  the  door  of  the 
house,  when  some  of  the  family  came  out  and  furnished 
him  with  a cricket  [low  stool],  on  which  he  sat  down 
facing  the  door;  then  they  gave  him  a groat  which  he 
put  in  his  pocket,  a crust  of  bread  which  he  ate,  and  a 
bowl  of  ale  which  he  drank  off  at  a draught. 

'I’lie  custom  is  said  to  liave  arisen  from  a mis- 
conception of  the  scrifitural  meaning  of  IIos.  iv.  8: 
“They  eat  up  the  sin  of  my  peojile.” 

SINGAPORE.  See  Stuaits  Settlement.s. 

SINGLE  ALE.  A thin,  light  ale,  of  less  alco- 


holic strength  than  double  ale.  The  phrase  is  used,, 
ahso,  of  beer  and  stout. 

SINGLETON,  JOHN.  Irish  physician,  philan- 
thropist, and  temperance  advocate;  born  in  Dub- 
lin in  January,  J 808 ; died  in  Melbourne,  Australia,. 
(Jet.  1,  1891.  After  twenty  years  in  Dublin,  he  re- 
moved to  Australia  where  for  more  than  half  a 
century  he  practised  medicine  in  the  province  of 
Victoria,  mostly  in  Melbourne.  From  the  poorer 
classes  he  had  many  patients  to  whom  he  rendered 
gratuitous  service.  At  Collingwood  he  established 
a free  dispensary. 

From  early  manhood  Singleton  was  not  only  an 
abstainer,  but  refrained  from  the  use  of  alcohol  in 
his  medical  practise.  He  carried  a pledge-book  and 
secured  a yearly  average  of  a thousand  signatures 
for  alistinence.  In  185.'i  he  helped  to  establish  the 
X'ictorian  Li(]uor  Law  League.  He  has  frequently 
lieen  called  the  “Australian  Medical  Apostle  of 
Temperance.”  At  the  International  Temperanco 
Convention  in  ^Melbourne  in  1888  he  delivered  a 
valuable  paper  on  “Sixty  Years’  Medical  Experi- 
ence.” 

SINGLINGS.  The  crude  spirit  which  is  the  first 
to  come  over  in  the  process  of  distillation.  See 
Boukuon;  Douijling. 

SINHA,  TARINI  PRASAD.  East-Indian  jour- 
nalist and  Prohibition  advocate;  born  at  Pacham- 
ha,  Behar,  India,  Dec.  8,  1895;  educated  in  the 
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local  high  school,  the  Central  Hindu  Collegiate 
School,  Hindu  College,  Benares,  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  U.  S.  A.  (1912),  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  (King’s  College) , England,  1914. 
He  entered  newsjiaper  work  in  Madras  in  1917  on 
the  stair  of  Arn;  India.  This  journal  refused  all  ad- 
vertisements of  li(|uor  and  firms  that  dealt  in  liq- 
uor. In  1919  he  founded  and  edited  in  Delhi  a 
daily  jiajier,  the  Vijaija  (“Victory  of  Right  over 
Wrong”),  which  was  later  suppressed  by  the  Cov- 
ernment. 
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In  liis  journalistic  work  Sinlia  has  always  advo- 
cated complete  prohibition  of  the  drink  and  drug 
traffic  in  India.  In  1918,  while  associated  with  the 
political  program  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  picketing  of  dram-shops  and 
drug-stores,  a method  successfully  inaugurated  by 
Gandhi. 

In  1921  Sinha  piloted  William  E.  (“Pussyfoot” ) 
Johnson  on  his  epochal  tour  through  India.  The 
same  year,  while  in  Shanghai  investigating  the 
opium  traffic,  he  published  pictures  and  statements 
distasteful  to  the  authorities  and  was  thrown  into 
prison.  The  charge  was  never  prosecuted  and  he 
returned  to  India  and  later  founded  the  paper  Aj 
(“To-day”)  at  Benares. 

In  1922  Sinha  represented  the  National  League 
for  the  Prohibition  of  Drink  (Alcoholic)  and  Drug 
(Opium)  Traffic  in  India  at  the  International  Con- 
vention of  the  World  League  Against  Alcoholism 
at  Toronto,  Canada.  He  is  the  author  of  “ ‘Pussy- 
foot’ Johnson  and  his  Campaign  in  Hindustan,” 
Madras,  1922.  In  1923  he  studied  1 aw  in  London. 

SINUESSAN  WINE,  See  Falernian  Wine. 

SIOUX  INDIANS.  A family  of  North-Ameri- 
can  Indians.  See  Aborigines  of  North  America, 
vol.  i,  p.  3J. 

SIX  ALE.  In  England,  ale  sold  at  sixpence  a 
quart.  The  term  was  formerly  used,  also,  for  beer 
sold  at  six  shillings  the  barrel. 

SIX  IDLERS  OF  BAMBOO  BROOK.  A drink- 
ing club  of  Chinese  philosophers  and  poets,  formed 
about  A.  D.  740  by  Li  Po  together  with  Chang  Shu- 
ming,  Han  Chun,  K’ung  Ch’ao,  P’ei  Cheng,  and 
T’ao  Mien. 

See  Li  Po;  compare  Seven  Sages  of  Bamboo 
Grove  and  Eight  Immortals  of  the  Wine  Cup. 

SIX  NATIONS  TEMPERANCE  LEAGUE. 
See  Aborigines  of  North  America,  vol.  i,  p.  21. 

SIXTY-NINE  SOCIETY.  The  pioneer  temper- 
ance organization  of  Maine;  organized  in  Portland 
during  the  ivinter  of  1815-10,  under  the  auspices 
of  two  leading  pastors  of  the  city,  Edward  Payson 
and  Ichahod  Nichols.  The  Society  advocated  total 
abstinence  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  Its  name, 
derisively  applied  by  scoU'ers,  referred  to  the  num- 
ber of  attendants  at  the  initial  meeting.  The  move- 
ment aroused  both  ridicule  and  antagonism,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  burn  both  Dr.  Payson’s 
church  and  the  Quaker  meeting-house  in  which  the 
first  meeting  was  held.  For  several  years  the  Six- 
ty-niners  were  alone  in  their  stand  for  total  absti- 
nence. They  paved  the  way  for  the  first  restrictive 
liquor  law  enacted  after  Maine  became  a separate 
State  (1821). 

SIX-WATER  GROG.  In  the  parlance  of  sail- 
ors, the  weakest  possible  grog. 

SIZER,  JOSEPHINE  ELLEN  (KIRBY).  An 

American  temperance  reformer;  horn  at  Milton 
Falls,  Vt.,  June  2,  18(12;  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Burlington,  Vt.  On  Feb.  9,  1892,  Miss 
Kirby  married  the  Rev.  Jason  Lee  Sizer,  of  Port 
Washington,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Sizer  became  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Woman’s  Cliristian  Temperance  Union  in  the  ear- 
lier days  of  its  history.  In  July,  1887,  she  went  to 
North  Dakota,  where  she  became  active  in  local  W. 
C.  T.  U.  work.  Removing  to  Wisconsin  in  1904,  she 
was  elected  president  of  the  Racine  and  Kenosha 
Unions  in  1908  and  1910.  From  1909  to  1916  she 


served  as  secretary  of  the  Young  People’s  Branch 
of  the  Wisconsin  W.  C.  T.  U.  In  1916  she  removed 
to  Minnesota  and  immediately  became  identified 
with  the  State  W.  C.  T.  U.  In  1920  she  was  elected 
vice-president,  and  in  1921  State  president,  and 
she  still  (1929)  holds  that  office. 

SKANIADARIIO.  The  Seneca  name  of  Hand- 
some Lahe.  See  Aborigines  of  North  America, 
vol.  i,  pp.  20-21. 

SKELTON,  HENRIETTA.  German-American 
temperance  reformer;  born  at  Giessen,  Germany, 
Nov.  5,  1842;  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Aug.  22, 
1900.  Upon  the  death  of  her  father,  who  was  con- 
nected with  Giessen  University,  she  emigrated  to 
Toronto,  Canada,  where,  for  two  years,  she  taught 
German  at  Bishop  Strang’s  Young  Ladies’  College. 
In  1859  she  married  Samuel  Murray  Skelton,  traf- 
fic superintendent  of  the  Northern  Railroad  of 
Canada.  After  her  husband’s  death  (1873)  and  that 
of  her  invalid  son  in  California  ( 1874)  she  devoted 
herself  to  the  work  of  the  Wffiman’s  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  with  which  she  had  been  associated 
in  Canada.  In  the  eighties  Mrs.  Skelton  served  the 
National  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  the  capacity  of  lecturer 
and  organizer  among  German-sjjeaking  ])eople  of 
the  United  States.  In  1886-87  she  organized  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  in  Idaho. 

Mrs.  Skelton  wrote  and  lectured  in  both  German 
and  English,  and  for  a time  conducted  a temper- 
ance publication,  Der  Bahnhrecher  (“The  Pio- 
neer”) . She  also  wrote  three  books  in  English.  At 
the  time  of  her  death  she  was  an  organizer  for  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  in  California. 

SKIBBEREEN  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  SOCI- 
ETY. An  Irish  temperance  organization  founded 
at  Skibbereen,  County  Cork,  on  June  12,  1817.  It 
owed  its  origin  to  Jei'frey  Sedwards,  a nail-mak- 
er, who  persuaded  eleven  of  his  associates  to  join 
him  in  abstaining  from  intoxicating  liquors.  After 
a series  of  informal  meetings  at  the  homes  of  va- 
rious members  a permanent  organization  was  ef- 
fected under  the  name  “Skibbereen  Total  Absti- 
nence Society.”  (Several  writers,  however,  use  the 
title  “Skibbereen  Abstinence  Society.”)  Sedwards 
was  chosen  first  president.  Other  active  members 
were  James  White,  a nailer,  Denis  Mara,  a car- 
penter, and  Peter  O’Donoghue,  a tailor. 

The  Society’s  rules  prohibited  the  members  from 
taking  any  “malt  or  spirituous  liquors,  or  dis- 
tilled waters,  except  as  prescribed  by  a priest  or 
doctor.” 

The  Society  soon  expanded,  and  held  meetings  in 
neighboring  towns.  In  1824  the  temperance  friends 
in  Skibbereen  erected  a meeting-house  for  it:  this; 
together  with  the  association’s  records,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1854.  It  is  known  that  a mem- 
bership of  about  500  was  attained.  Provision  for 
sick  or  distressed  members  was  made  by  a “sink- 
ing fund,”  to  which  the  members  generally  con- 
tributed small  weekly  subscriptions. 

The  Society  was  finally  merged  in  the  movement 
inaugurated  by  Father  Mathew  (see  Mathew, 
Theobald  ) . 

SKINNER,  JAMES  M!ARTIN.  British  railway 
employee  and  temperance  worker;  born  at  Dun- 
dee, Scotland,  April  3,  1852;  died  at  Deal,  En- 
gland, July  17,  1901.  At  eighteen  he  became  a to- 
tal abstainer  and  in  18/2  joined  the  Independent 
Order  of  Good  Templars,  in  which  he  held  high 
office  for  many  years. 
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In  1876  he  obtained  employment  with  the  Lon- 
don and  Northwestern  Railway  in  Leicester  where 
his  elforts  in  behalf  of  temperance  won  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Unitedlvingdom  Alliance,  which  in  1877 

engaged  him  as  agent.  For  three  years  he  repre- 
sented the  Alliance  in  Leicester,  after  which  for 
six  years  he  successfully  superintended  a district 
covering  four  counties,  with  headquarters  at  Ox- 
ford. In  1896  he  removed  to  Kent,  settling  at  Beck- 
enham, practically  a London  suburb.  Here  he  be- 
came an  energetic  factor  in  temperance  activities 
among  metropolitan  workers  and  served  as  hon- 
orary secretary  of  the  Kent  Band  of  noi)e  Union 
and  Beckenham  Abstainers’  Union. 

For  eleven  years  honorary  editor  of  the  Ab- 
stainers Advocate,  Skinner  was  a regular  contrib- 
utor to  the  press  and  the  author  of  many  ])am- 
phlets  dealing  with  temperance  topics. 

SKOKIAAN  or  SKOKIAN.  A native  fermented 
liquor  of  the  Rand,  South  Africa.  It  is  made  from 
brewery  yeast,  or  a i)roportionate  quantity  of  hops, 
white  sugar,  black  sugar,  and  water  in  prescribed 
proportions.  Fermentation  is  allowed  to  continue 
for  about  five  or  six  hours,  when  the  brew'  is  ready  for 
drinking.  The  liquor  has  a bitter-sw^eet  taste. 

The  Criminal  Investigation  Department  of  the 
South  African  Police,  in  a communication  to  the 

South  African  Temperance  Alliance,  says  of  this  liq- 
uor : 

The  effect  U])on  the  natives  varies  according  to  the 
individual  ; some  natives  will  become  intoxicated  after 
arinking  a quart  of  the  fluid,  whilst  others  can  drink  a 
gallon  before  any  appreciable  effect  is  noticed.  The  in- 
toxicating effects  appear  to  be  worse  than  those  of 
spirituous  liquors,  as  the  average  native  iiasses  into  a 
dead  stupor  and  the  after  effects  are  severe  depression 
and  headaches. 

In  1027  the  South  African  Government  took  leg- 
islative stejis  to  limit  the  importation  of  brew'ers’ 
yeast,  from  which  skokiaan  is  made.  According  to 
an  amendment  to  the  Customs  Act,  further  im- 
portation is  jirohibited  except  under  a permit 
signed  by  the  commissioner  of  police,  and  then  only 
in  quantities  reijuired  for  legitimate  purposes. 

SKOEDALSVOLD,  JOHN  (JOHANNES) 
JENSON.  Scandinavian-American  editor,  teacher, 
and  Prohibition  advocate;  born  at  IMeraker,  Nor- 
way, Oct.  29,  18.').'}.  His  education,  begun  in  bis 
native  land,  was  completed  in  the  United  States, 
where  he  graduated  from  Augsburg  Semi  nary,  Min- 
neapolis ( B.A.  1881  ) and  the  University  of  IMin- 
nesota  (B.  Lit.  1888).  After  a special  literary 
course  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  he  returned  tli 
America  and  engaged  in  journalism,  liecoming suc- 
cessively editor  of  FolJcehlndet  in  Minneapolis  and 
of  Reform  in  Fan  Claire,  Wis.  In  1890  he  married 
Anne  Romiindstad,  of  Minneapolis. 

For  a time  Skordalsvold  taught  in  Augslnirg 
Seminary,  and  later  he  was  principal  of  the  Fn- 
glish  School  for  Scandinavians  in  Minneajiolis. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  he  was  foreign  news 
editor  for  the  Western  Newsjiaper  Union.  In  1918 
he  became  translator  and  jiroof-reader  for  the  Augs- 
burg Publishing  House.  He  was  also  associate  edi- 
tor of  an  exhaustive  “History  of  the  Scaiulinavians 
in  the  United  States.” 

Skordalsvold’s  interest  in  temperance  was  man- 
ifest in  his  editorial  work  and  in  frequent  appear- 
ances on  the  lecture-])latform.  He  held  various  of- 
fices in  the  Minnesota  Total  Abstinence  Associa- 
tion, and  wqis  chief  [irornoter  of  the  Total  Absti- 
nence Congress  of  Scandinavians,  an  organization 


promulgating  temperance  by  educational  means 
and  providing  courses  of  lectures  by  physicians 
and  scientists  on  the  effects  of  alcohol.  From  1915 
he  has  been  president  of  the  South  IMinneapolis 
Total  Abstinence  Society. 

SKY,  JOHN.  See  H.xuanossa. 

SLACK,  AGNES  ELIZABETH.  Fnglish  lec- 
turer and  temperance  reformer;  born  at  Ripley, 
Derbyshire,  Get.  15,  1865;  educated  at  Ivy  Cot- 
tage, Riplev  at  Belmont  House,  Lincoln,  and 
passed  the  senior  Oxford  examinations  (A.  A.). 
Shortly  afterward  she  was  appointed  organist  of 
the  Wesleyan  Church  at  Ripley,  and  she  filled  this 
])Osition  for  fifteen  years. 

From  childhood  Miss  Slack  was  familiar  with 
the  temperance  cause,  her  home  being  frequented 
by  such  ])ioneers  in  the  movement  as  Dr.  F.  R. 


MIS.S  AGNE.S  KI.IZABETII  SLACK 

Lees  and  Dr.  (afterward  Sir)  B.  W.  Richardson. 
Her  brother.  Sir  John  Bamford-Slack,  was  also  an 
aggressive  tenqierancc  worker.  In  1 889.  after  hear- 
ing Canon  Horsley  in  an  address  at  Blackbealb, 
she  enfered  oiganized  temperance  work.  Her  ])o- 
tentialities  as  a lecturer  wei'c  enhanced  by  her  un- 
usual ability;  in  addit  iou.sbe  was  an  accom])lished 
linguist. 

In  1895  Lady  Henry  Somerset  solicited  her  to 
acce])!  the  honorary  secretaryshi])  of  the  National 
Bi'itish  Women’s  ’r('inpc'rance  Association,  while 
I ranees  F.  W illai'd  was  o(]ually  desirous  of  secur- 
ing hei'  services  in  the  same  capacity  for  the 
\\  orld’s  W Oman’s  Christ  ian  'I'emjterance  Union.  1 1 
was  cha I'actcr isl ic  of  Miss  Slack  that  she  accepted 
both  oflices. 

One  of  her  first  ollicial  acts  as  secretary  of  the 
\\  orld’s  W . (1.  r.  U.  was  to  seek  the  aid  of  a num- 
ber of  Dublin  women,  whom  she  induced  to  form 
local  Unions.  During  several  visits  to  Ireland  she 
enrolled  more  than  1 ,000  new  meml>ers  in  tlie  work. 
She  then  extemb'd  her  travels  to  other  countries, 
organizing  the  first  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  France,  Bel- 
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gium,  and  Italy,  respectively.  In  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance she  also  visited  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  India,  Ceylon,  and 
the  South-African  colonies.  In  1896  she  spoke  in 
many  leading  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. In  1900  she  reported  the  work  of  the  World’s 
W.  C.  T.  U.  and  the  National  B.  W.  T.  A.  at  the 
World’s  Temperance  Congress  in  London. 

For  maiiy  years  Miss  Slack  has  been  an  officer  of 
the  National  B.  W.  T.  A.,  of  which  she  was  elected 
president  in  1925,  and  latterly  of  the  National  Brit- 
isli  W omen’s  Total  Abstinence  Union,  from  the 
]) residency  of  which  she  resigned  in  1928. 

Ill  recent  years,  in  addition  to  her  work  of  organ- 
ization, she  has  spoken  for  the  League  of  Nations 
and  addressed  meetings  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  results  of  Prohibition  in  the  United 
States.  With  an  international  party  she  visited 
Sweden,  Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
addressing  temperance  gatherings  and  organizing 
the  first  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  several  of  the  new  Baltic 
States.  As  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  W'orld  League  Against  Alcoholism,  she  ad- 
dressed the  International  Congress  Against  Alco- 
holism at  Copenhagen,  in  August,  1923.  In  1928 
she  was  elected  a member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance. 

Miss  Slack’s  busy  life  has  embraced  interests 
other  than  Prohibition,  and  among  her  activities 
may  be  mentioned : Member  of  the  Belper  Board  of 
Poor  Law  Guardians  (the  first  woman  in  Derby- 
shire to  be  elected  to  a public  body)  ; delegate  to 
the  Nottingham  and  Derby  district  synod  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church;  member  of  the  Na- 
tional ( British ) Women’s  Liberal  Federation  (aux- 
iliary of  the  Liberal  Party),  of  the  National  Wo- 
men’s Free  Church  Council,  the  Anti-Gambling 
and  International  Committee,  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference Committee,  and  the  Stead  Hostel  Commit- 
tee for  the  management  of  the  Stead  Hotel  for 
business  girls  in  London. 

An  accurate  and  appreciative  account  of  Miss 
Slack’s  career  may  be  found  in  “Agnes  E.  Slack,” 
by  Aelfrida  Tillyard,  Cambridge,  1926. 

SLADE,  WILLIAM.  American  lawyer  and  pub- 
lic ofiicial ; born  at  Cornwall,  Vt.,  May  9,  1786; 
died  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  Jan.  18,  1859.  In  1807  he 
gradiiated  from  Middlebury  College.  In  1810  he 
was  admitted  to  the  State  bar  and  began  the  prac- 
tise of  law  in  Middlebury.  In  1814-15,  in  connec- 
tion with  a bookselling  and  job-printing  business, 
he  edited  and  published  the  Cohnnhian  Patriot. 
He  held  numerous  and  important  public  offices:  In 
1812,  Presidential  elector;  1815-23,  secretary  of 
State,  Vermont;  1816-22,  judge  of  the  Addison 
County  Court,  Vermont;  1823-29,  clerk  in  the  State 
Department  at  Washington,  D.  C. ; 1831-43,  mem- 
ber of  Congress;  1864,  reporter  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Vermont;  1845-46,  governor  of  Vermont; 
1846-56,  secretary  of  the  National  Board  of  Popu- 
lar Education. 

Slade  consistently  advocated  abolition  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  WHaile  governor  he  said: 

Tbe  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  has  been,  and  is, 
one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  vice,  crime,  misery, 
and  ruin,  in  existence.  For  fifteen  years  have  I lent  my 
humble  aid  to  roll  back  its  desolating  tide.  . . Our 

poor-houses,  our  State  Prison  and  our  Insane  Asylum, 
all  bear  witness  to  its  ravages  upon  tbe  bodies,  estates, 
minds,  and  hearts  of  men.  . 

To  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American 
Temperance  Union,  concerning  Vermont’s  License 
Law  of  1844,  he  wrote: 


Our  new  law  is  just  going  into  effect,  and  there  are 
indications  in  some  parts  of  the  state,  that  it  will  be 
systematically  and  by  concert,  set  at  defiance.  Indeed 
there  will  be  a vigorous  effort  made  at  our  next  elec- 
tion to  secure  a Legislature  that  will  repeal  it.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  effort,  Frohibition 
will  ultimately  be  established  and  made  permanent  in 
Vermont;  and  the  act  of  rum-selling  be  made,  if  need 
be,  a penitentiary  offence,  as  I think  it  will  have  to  be, 
in  some  States  if  not  in  this,  before  the  community 
shall  be  finally  freed  from  the  terrible  scourge. 

Slade  favored  the  Local-option  and  Prohibition 
Act  of  1846,  and  both  spoke  and  wrote  in  its  be- 
half. 

SLATON,  MAUDE  (BROWN)  PERKINS.  An 

American  school-teacher  and  temperance  reform- 
er; born  at  Bridgeport,  New  York,  June  2,  1874; 
educated  in  the  public  school  of  Bridgeport,  at 
Chittenango,  (N.  Y. ) High  School,  and  at  Syra- 
cuse (N.  Y. ) University.  After  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity Miss  Brown  taught  school  for  one  year 
near  Chittenango.  She  was  twice  married:  ( 1 ) To 
Henry  J.  Perkins  (d.  1916)  ; and  (2)  to  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Toliver  Slaton,  a Methodist  minister  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  on  Oct.  29,  1927. 

Maude  B.  Perkins  became  a familiar  name  to 
members  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  through  her  long  association  with  that  or- 
ganization. She  served  for  eleven  years  as  presi- 
dent of  the  East  Syracuse  (N.  Y. ) W.  C.  T.  U., 
and  was  for  nine  years  recording  secretary  of  the 
Onondaga  County  (N.  Y. ) Union.  She  was  gen- 
eral secretai’y  of  the  Young  People’s  Branch  of  the 
New  York  State  W.  C.  T.  U.  for  five  years,  follow- 
ing which  she  served  for  four  years  (1915-19)  as 
college  secretary  for  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U. 
From  1919  to  1927  she  was  national  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Young  People’s  Branch  of  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.,  which  then  included  both  college  and  general 
activities.  In  this  capacity  she  attended  numerous 
State  W.  C.  T.  U.  conventions,  reporting  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Union  at  Min- 
neapolis (1927)  the  progress  made  by  the  Union 
among  the  young  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mrs.  Perkins  also  served  the  National  W.  C.  T. 
U.  as  a member  of  the  National  Jiibilee  Committee 
of  Ten  (1921)  ; delegate  of  the  National  Y.  P.  B. 
to  the  Fifteenth  International  Congress  Against 
Alcoholism,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1920)  ; and  dele- 
gate to  the  International  Convention  of  the  World 
League  Against  Alcoholism,  Toronto  (1922).  At 
this  convention  she  was  a member  of  the  important 
committee  on  resolutions.  She  also  acted  as  a 
member  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Effi- 
ciency Standard  of  Organizers  and  Lecturers  for 
the  National  W.  C.  T.  U. 

She  became  a national  organizer  and  lecturer 
after  her  relinquishment  of  the  Y.  P.  B.  secretary- 
ship in  October,  1927.  She  was  for  six  years  a cli- 
rector  of  the  Intercollegiate  Prohibition  Associa- 
tion, the  Student  Department  of  the  World  League 
Against  Alcoholism. 

Mrs.  Slaton  resides  at  Birmingham,  Ala. 

SLEEPER.  A mixture  of  old  rum,  sugar,  yolk 
of  egg,  lemon-juice,  hot  water,  cloves,  coriander 
seeds,  and  cinnamon. 

SLING.  A beverage  consisting  of  some  kind  of 
spirit,  with  plain  or  aerated  water,  and  having  a 
flavoring  of  spice  or  lemon,  and  sugar.  It  is  usu- 
ally heated. 

SLIWOWITZ.  See  Raki  or  Araki. 

SLOCUMB  LAW.  See  Nebilvska. 
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SLOE  GIN.  A cordial  made  liy  steeping  the  ber- 
ries of  the  wild  sloe  in  spirits. 

SLOTEMAKER  DE  BRUINE,  JAN  RU- 
DOLPH. Dutch  theologian,  statesman,  and  tem- 
perance leader;  born  at  Sliedrecht,  Holland,  May 
ti,  180!);  educated  in  the  schools  of  liis  native  town 
and  at  Utrecht  University  (D.Th.). 


,r.  1{.  SI.OTEMAKER  DE  DRl’INE 


In  a country  where  total  abstinence  was  then 
very  rare  the  young  theologian  became  a total  ab- 
stainer in  188!).  In  18!)  1 he  joined  the  National 
Christian  Total  Abstinence  Association  (Natio- 
vale  Christen  (} eheel-Onthouders  V ei'eenigin g ) , of 
wliicli  he  afterward  became  ])resident.  lie  also 
served  as  president  of  the  Society  of  Abstinent 
Clergymen  ( Credikanten  (lehccl-Onthoiiders  Ve- 
rcenigivg) . Tliat  there  was  a need  for  such  an  or- 
ganization is  a])parent  from  the  statement  of  tlie, 
Kev.  Adania  Van  Scheltema,  a leading  pastor  of 
the  Dutcli  Keformed  Church  in  Amsterdam,  tliat, 
previous  to  this  movement,  “it  would  have  I)een 
dillicult  to  lind  si.x  ministers  of  tlie  Gospel  in  all 
our  denominations  willing  to  follow  tlie  Total-Ab- 
stinence banner.'’  Tlie  original  teni])erance  socie- 
ties in  Holland,  iiicliidingthe  Dutch  National  Tem- 
perance Society,  were  not  total-abstinence  associ- 
ations, tlieir  members  being  pledged  to  abstinence 
from  spirits  only. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Sloteniaker  de  Bruineand 
other  like-minded  reformers, evangelistic  and  tem- 
jieranci'  meetings  were  held  among  the  Dutch,  which 
resulted  in  the  foundation  of  total-abstinence  so- 
cieties. 'I’en  of  these  societies  were  united  in  a 
federation,  Knkrateia  (“Self-reliamie'’),  of  wliich 
Sloteniaker  de  Hriiine  was  elected  jiresident.  He 
attended  the  Fourth.  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Four- 
teenth, and  Fifteenth  International  Congresses 
Against  Alcoholism,  and  in  1!)0!)  was  made  sec- 
retary of  the  Fxecutive  Committee,  which  yiosition 
he  held  until  1!)‘20.  Since  init!  Sloteniaker  de 


Briiine  has  lieen  professor  of  theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utrecht.  In  1!)22  he  entered  politics  as 
a member  of  the  First  Chamber  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral  ( 1922-20)  and  in  1920  was  chosen  Minister  of 
Labor,  Commerce,  and  Industry,  which  office  he  still 
(1929)  holds. 

SLUIS,  'WIEBE  VAN  DER.  Dutch  editor,  leg- 
islator, and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  Heni- 
rik,  Friesland,  Dec.  30,  1881  ; educated  at  the  Train- 
ing-school for  Teachers,  .Maastricht.  Un  May  8, 
1908,  he  married  B.  Hoogeveen,  of  Lijipenhuizer, 
Friesland. 

Since  1925  Van  der  Sluis  has  been  a Member  of 
the  Second  Chamber  of  the  States  General,  and 
from  192()  he  has  been  mayor  of  Goor. 

Van  der  Sluis  has  for  many  years  been  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  temperance.  From  1!)14  to 
1920  he  was  editor  of  the  Jitauice  Voan  (‘‘Blue 
Banner” ) , and  he  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Netherlands  Association  for  the  Abolition  of  Alco- 
holic Beverages  (Ncderlandsche  Vereenigiug  tot 
Afschaffing  van  Alcoholhoiidcnde  Drankcn ) . 

SLY  GROG.  A term  employed,  chiefly  in  New 
Zealand,  to  designate  intoxicating  liquor  sold  con- 
trary to  law. 

SMALL,  SAMUEL  'WHITE  (SAM  SMALL). 

American  journalist,  evangelist,  and  Prohibition- 
ist; born  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  July  3,  1851  ; edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  at 
Emory  and  Taylor  College,  Emory,  Va.  (A.B.  1871  ; 
A.M.  1887),  and  at  Taylor  University,  Upland, 
Ind.  (Ph.D.  1894).  He  was  granted  an  honorary 
degree  of  D.D.  by  Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada, 
O.,  in  1894.  In  1873  he  married  Miss  Annie  I.  Ar- 
nold, of  Greenville,  Tenn.  (d.  1915). 

Small  studied  law  in  Nashville,  was  admitted  to 
the  Tennessee  bar,  and  became  private  secretary 


REV.  SAM  SMAI.I, 


to  ex-President  Andrew  Johnson,  until  Johnson’s 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Returning 
to  his  legal  practise,  he  drifted  into  journalism. 
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^loooming  a free-lanco  contributor  to  varioiis  news- 
papers. Aboiit  this  time  he  fell  into  habits  of  dis- 
sipation. In  187;")  he  removed  to  Atlanta,  Ga., 
\\  here,  despite  his  addiction  to  drink,  he  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  His 
proficiency  in  shorthand,  then  a rare  accomplish- 
ment, won  for  hi7n  the  post  of  official  reporter  to 
the  Atlanta  circuit  court.  In  1877  he  was  official 
reporter  for  the  State  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  the  following  year  secretary  of  the  American 
Commission  to  the  Paris  Exposition.  In  1879-81 
he  was  employed  as  reporter  for  the  United  States 
Senate.  • 

In  188;5  Small  was  converted  at,  an  evangelistic 
nieeting,  held  by  Sara  Jones  in  a tent  at  Carters- 
ville,  Ga.,  and  the  same  year  entered  evangelistic 
work  at  Atlanta.  For  a time  he  was  associated 
with  Jones  in  evangelistic  work,  the  “Two  Sams” 
graining  national  fame  through  their  preaching. 
Concentrating  his  efforts  upon  temperance  reform. 
Small  became  a prominent  figure  in  local-option 
campaigns  and  in  1888  he  received  a large  vote  as 
Prohibition  candidate  for  the  Georgia  Senate  from 
the  Atlanta  District.  In  1892  he  lacked  but  255 
votes  of  election  as  Prohibition  candidate  for  Con- 
gress. Hi  1888  and  1892  he  was  a delegate  to  the 
national  Prohibition  conventions,  and  after  1888 
was  for  a number  of  years  a member  of  the  Na- 
tional Prohibition  Executive  Committee. 

Kemoving  to  Virginia,  he  assumed  active  lead- 
ership of  the  campaign  of  1 894,  which  carriedNor- 
folk  for  Prohibition.  In  October  of  that  year  he 
founded  the  Norfolk  Daily  Pilot,  the  first  Prohi- 
bition daily  in  the  South,  now  the  Virgm  ian-Pilot. 
Later  he  founded  the  Daily  Oklahoman  at  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.  Following  these  ventures  in 
journalism,  Small  returned  to  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Atlanta  Constituiion.  He  became  a lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  the  Georgia  National  Guard,  and  in 
1902  was  appointed  a member  of  the  staff  of  Gov- 
ernor Terrell,  at  whose  request  he  went  to  Vermont 
to  assist  in  a local-option  campaign,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  election  of  a Legislature  that  passed 
a local-option  law  which  much  improved  conditions 
in  the  State.  Subsequently  he  was  employed  by  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  both  in  local  and  in  State 
campaigns,  and  by  his  legal,  political,  and  forensic 
skill  contributed  materially  to  the  cause  of  Na- 
tional Constitutional  Prohibition.  In  1896,  when 
the  Prohibition  party  split  on  the  Free  Silver  is- 
sue, he  returned  to  the  Democratic  party  and  sup- 
ported William  Jennings  Bryan  in  his  candidacy 
for  the  Presidency. 

Small’s  military  record  includes  service  as  a re- 
serve soldier  in  the  Confederate  States  Army  in 
the  Civil  War  (1865)  and  as  captain  and  chap- 
lain of  the  Third  U.  S.  Volunteer  Engineers  in 
Cuba  during  the  Spanish-American  War  (1898- 
99 ) . He  is  a member  of  numerous  military  and 
fraternal  organizations. 

He  is  the  author  of:  “Old  Si’s  Sayings”  (1886)  ; 
“Pleas  for  Prohibition”  (1889)  ; and  “The  White 
Angel  of  the  World”  (1891 ) . He  wrote,  also,  three 
successful  lectures  which  he  delivered  on  tour  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  International  Bureau,  “His 
Majesty,  The  Devil,”  “Personal  Liberty”  (a  strong 
temperance  address),  and  “Is  Our  Civilization  a 
Failure?” 

Small  resides  at  Rosslyn,  Va. 

SMALL  BEER,  ( I ) Weak  beer.  According  to 
Acrelius  (“Hist,  of  New  Sweden”),  in  New  Swe- 


den (now  Delaware),  the  people  made  small  beer 
from  molasses  poured  into  warm  water,  malt  be- 
ing added.  Wheat  bran  sometimes  took  the  place 
of  malt.  The  mixture  was  well  shaken;  hops  and 
yeast  were  added;  and  the  compound  was  put  in  n 
keg  to  ferment.  In  a day  or  two  it  became  clear 
and  was  ready  for  use. 

(2)  A small  glassful  of  any  kind  of  beer. 

SMART,  ELIZA  BROWN  NEWTON.  British 
missionary  and  temperance  worker;  born  at  Fun- 
chal, Madeira,  Feb.  25,  1844  ( ?)  ; educated  at  a 
private  English  school  in  Funchal,  and  in  the 
Portuguese  public  schools  of  Madeira.  The  daugh- 
ter of  English  missionaries.  Miss  Newton  devoted 
her  life  to  the  mission  field,  and  has  been  working 
in  Madeira  since  1878.  On  Sept.  27,  1879,  she  was 
married  to  William  George  Smart,  of  Cardiff',  South 
Wales,  one  of  the  three  men  who  are  engaged  in 
missionary  work  in  Funchal  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 


MRS.  ELIZA  BROWN  NEWTON  SMART 

When  IMrs.  Mary  Clement  Leavitt  visited  Ma- 
deira, in  1893,  she  appointed  Mrs.  Smart  presi- 
dent of  the  Madeira  W.  C.  T.  U..  which  office  she 
still  ( 1 929 ) holds.  At  the  World’s  Woman’s  Temper- 
ance Convention  at  Geneva.  in  1903,  Mrs.  Smart 
presented  the  Portuguese  flag.  Throughout  her 
long  years  of  missionary  service  she  has  been  very 
active  in  the  cause  of  temperance  among  the  sail- 
ors on  board  ships  stopping  at  the  port  of  Fun- 
chal, as  well  as  among  the  children  in  the  Portu- 
guese schools  of  the  island. 

SMART,  KARA  GRACE.  See  Japan,  vol.  iii, 
p.  1389. 

SMASH.  A beverage  consisting  of  a spirit,  ice, 
water,  and  sugar.  Often,  sprigs  of  mint  are  added. 

SMITH,  ADDISON  TAYLOR.  American  law- 
yer, Congressman,  and  Prohibition  advocate ; born 
at  Cambridge,  Ohio,  Sept.  5, 1 862 ; educated  at  Cam- 
bridge High  School  (1882),  Cambridge  Business 
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College  ( 1883 ) ,LawDepartmentofColumbian  (now 
Ceorge  Washington)  University  (LL.B.  1895), 
and  the  National  Law  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(LL.M.  189(5). 

In  1888  Smith  moved  from  Cambridge  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  where  he  became  a committee  clerk 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  where  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Mary  A.  Fairchild,  of  that  city,  on 
Dec.  24,  1889.  In  1899  he  was  admitted  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bar,  but  removed  the  following 
year  to  Boise,  Idaho,  where  in  1905  he  was  admitted 
to  the  State  bar.  He  served  as  register  in  the 
United  States  Land  Office  in  1907-08.  In  1913  he 
was  elected  on  the  Repul)lican  ticket  to  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives  of  which  he  has 
since  continuously  been  a member. 

Smith  has  always  been  a stanch  supporter  of 
national  Prohibition.  With  Congressman  Edwin 
Y.  Webb  of  North  Carolina,  he  was  joint  author 
of  a National  Prohibition  Amendment  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  in  December, 
1915,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
of  America  and  other  affiliated  temperance  and 
moral-reform  organizations,  and  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House.  It  read: 

Section  1.  The  sale,  manufacture  for  sale,  transpor- 
tation for  sale,  importation  for  sale  of  into.xicating  liq- 
uors for  beverage  purposes  in  the  United  States  and  all 
territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  and  ex- 
portation thereof  are  forever  prohibited. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  or  the  States  shall  have 
power  independently  or  concurrently  to  enforce  this 
article  by  all  needful  legislation. 

During  the  Sixty-third,  Sixty-fourth,  and  Sixty- 
fifth  Congresses  Smith  was  a member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Alcoholic  Liquor  Traffic,  and  was 
chairman  of  that  body  during  the  two  following 
Congresses.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee  of  Idaho,  1904-11,  and 
since  1917  he  has  been  a member  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Congressional  Committee.  At  various 
times  he  has  campaigned  for  the  enactment  of  Pro- 
hibition legislation  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Iowa,  and  Idaho.  He  resides  at  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

SMITH,  ALFRED  EMANUEL.  An  American 
politician  and  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
born  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  30,  1873.  Educated 
in  New  York’s  East  Side,  he  left  school  at  thirteen 
to  work  in  an  oil-store;  later  he  was  employed  as 
checker  in  a fish-market  and  as  laborer  in  a pump 
factory.  From  1895  until  1903  he  was  a clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  jurors  in  New 
York  city.  He  married  Catherine  A.  Dunn,  of  New 
York,  in' 1900. 

Smith’s  political  career  began  in  1903,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  New  York  Legislature,  under  the 
Tammany  banner,  as  an  Assemblyman  from  the 
First  Manhattan  District.  He  remained  in  the  As- 
sembly until  1915,  becoming  Democratic  leader 
(1911  ) and  Speaker  ( 1 9 1 3 ) . In  1 !)1 5 be  was  a dele- 
gate to  the  New  Y’ork  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. During  the  following  two  years  he  served 
as  sheriff  of  New  York  County.  In  1917  he  was 
elected  ))resident  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
Creator  New  York.  He  served  four  terms  as  gov- 
ernor of  New  York  (1919-20  and  1923-28)  and  in 
1928  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  Upon  his  de- 
feat in  the  election,  he  announced  his  retirement 
from  public  life. 

For  many  years  Smith  was  a routine  Tammany 
politician.  His  excellent  service,  however,  as  vice- 


chairman of  the  legislative  committee  which  in- 
vestigated the  Triangle  holocaust  and  compelled 
the  remodeling  of  New  York’s  factory  laws  called 
him  to  the  attention  of  other  elements  in  his  party. 
The  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practise  of  State 
government  which  he  brought  to  the  Constitution- 
al Convention  of  1915  made  him  a figure  of  influ- 
ence and  importance.  As  governor-elect  of  New 
Y"ork  in  1918,  he  was  acceptable  to  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, anti-Tammany  President,  who  said  of  him: 
'‘I  do  not  think  you  need  have  any  fears  for  Gov- 
ernor Smith.  He  seems  to  me  to  be  a man  who  has 
responded  in  an  e.xtraordinary  manner  to  the  awak- 
ening forces  of  a new  day,  and  the  compulsion  of 
changing  circumstances.” 

In  his  successful  candidacies  for  the  governor- 
ship of  New  York  Smith  frequently  proved  himself 
stronger  than  his  party,  wresting  from  hostile  Leg- 
islatures support  for  his  programs,  which  included ; 
Revision  of  the  labor  code;  consolidation  of  State 
bureaus  and  dej)artments ; health  and  maternity 
insurance;  the  direct  primary;  delegation  of  the 
State’s  right  of  eminent  domain;  and  support  of 
corporations  building  houses  for  low  rentals. 

Among  the  issues  upon  which  his  Presidential 
candidacy  was  opposed  were  his  attitude  on  the 
Prohibition  question,  which  had  always  been  un- 
satisfactory to  temperance  reformers,  and  his  mem- 
bership in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

As  early  as  1907,  while  a memljer  of  the  New 
York  Legislature,  he  voted  for  the  opening  up  of 
Prohibition  areas  for  the  sale  of  li(jUor  and  the 
strangling  of  the  local-option  lull  in  the  Excise 
Committee.  As  Speaker  (1913),  he  was  instru- 
mental in  defeating  the  Knight  Bill  against  the 
delivery  of  liquor  in  dry  territory  and  in  securing 
the  jjassage  of  the  Walker  Bill  increasing  the  hours 
of  sale  of  liquors.  During  his  first  term  as  gover- 
nor he  advocated  a referendum  which  would  have 
killed  New  York’s  ratitication  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  After  the  ratitication  was  passed,  in 
his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1920,  he  urged 
that  body  to  rescind  its  action  and  contended  that 
“‘the  members  of  the  (preceding)  Legislature  were 
not  elected  in  view  of  any  proposed  amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution.”  This  contention 
was  scarcely  consistent  with  his  commentary,  when 
signing  the  so-called  Nullification  Beer  Bill,  1920 
( designed  to  give  New  York  2.75  per  cent  beer,  and 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States),  that 

if  representative  Democratic  government  means  any- 
thing it  surely  means  that  when  a substantial  majority 
of  both  houses  makes  its  declaration  upon  a matter  of 
this  sort,  it  is  representative  of  the  majority  sentiment 
of  the  State. 

In  1923  Smith  was  again  in  the  governor’s  chair 
and  sponsored  the  repeal  of  the  IMullan-Gagc  Law, 
leaving  New  York  without  State  enactment  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  In 
192(5.  in  explaining  his  attitude  on  the  Modifica- 
tion Referendum,  which  he  favored,  he  said: 

Aside  from  any  other  consideration,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  modification  of  the  Volstead  Act  is  an  is- 
sue. This  referendum  presents  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  their  very  first  opportunity  to  ex- 
press themselves  upon  that  issue.  I do  not  believe  any 
one  questions  my  leadership  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  I advise  the  Democrats  and  all  who  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  their  aims  and  purposes  to  vote  “Yes”  in 
order  to  indicate  that  they  favor  a modification  of  the 
Volstead  Act. 

In  his  annual  message  in  1927,  he  called  upon 
the  Legislature  to 
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pass  suitable  resolutions  conveying  in  a formal  manner 
the  result  of  that  vote  for  the  reierendum  so-called  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  memorializing  it 
in  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  enact  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment  a sensible,  reasonable  definition  of 
what  constitutes  an  intoxicant  under  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  so  that  harmless  beverages  which  our  peo- 
ple have  enjoyed  for  centuries  may  he  restored  to  them  ! 

8mith  has  repeatedly  said  tliat  he  considers  the 
Volstead  Act’s  definition  of  an  intoxicating  bever- 
age as  neither  “an  honest  or  a common  sense  one.” 

While  the  Democratic  party  inserted  a mild  en- 
forcement plank  in  its  1928  platform,  its  candi- 
date left  no  doubt  as  to  his  own  attitude  on  Pro- 
hibition. In  a telegraphed  message,  read  before 
the  convention,  he  said: 

It  is  well  known  that  I believe  there  should  he  fun- 
damental changes  in  the  present  provisions  for  Nation- 
al prohibition,  based,  as  I stated  in  my  Jackson  day 
letter,  on  the  fearless  application  to  the  problem  of  the 
principles  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy. 

While  I fully  appreciate  that  these  changes  can  only 
be  made  by  the  people  themselves  through  their  elected 
legislative  representatives,  I feel  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  chosen  leader  of  the  people  to  point  the  way,  which 
in  his  opinion  leads  to  a sane,  sensible  solution  of  a 
condition  which  I am  convinced  is  entirely  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

In  his  formal  speech  of  acceptance  of  the  nomi- 
nation he  referred  favorably  to  the  Canadian  sys- 
tem of  liquor  control,  saying:  “Our  Canadian 

neighbors  have  gone  far  ...  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem by  the  method  of  sale  made  by  the  State  itself 
and  not  by  private  individuals.”  He  declared,  also, 
for  an  amendment  to  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
which,  according  to  the  Jeffersonian  theory  of 
States’  rights,  would  give  to 

each  individual  State  itself,  after  approval  by  a refer- 
endum popular  vote  of  its  people,  the  right  wholly  with- 
in its  borders,  to  import,  manufacture  or  cause  to  be 
manufactured  and  sell  alcoholic  beverages,  the  sale  to 
be  made  only  by  the  State  itself  and  not  for  consump- 
tion in  any  public  place. 

This  would,  on  the  one  hand,  make  it  impossible 
to  “return  to  the  old  conditions  of  the  saloon,” 
and,  on  the  other,  “permit  a dry  State  to  be  as 
dry  as  it  liked.” 

This  destructive  attitude  on  the  Prohibition  is- 
sue is  believed  by  many  to  have  been  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  Smith’s  defeat  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

SMITH,  ALICE  MATILDA  (WHITE).  Amer- 
ican poet,  writer,  and  temperance  reformer ; born 
at  Clarendon,  Vt.,  Dec.  25,  1846;  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Aug.  25,  1918.  Miss  White  was  edu- 
cated in  a female  seminary  at  Middlebury,  Vt., 
and  on  Feb.  25,  1868,  was  married  to  Clinton  R. 
Smith,  of  Middlebury,  first  State  chairman  of  the 
Prohibition  party  in  Vermont  (1887)  and  nation- 
al committeemaii,  1888-92.  With  her  husband  she 
attended  the  national  convention  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion party  at  Indianapolis  in  1888  as  a delegate 
from  Vermont,  and  voted  for  Clinton  B.  Fisk  for 
President. 

For  almost  half  a century  Mrs.  Smith  was  ac- 
tive in  the  work  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  which  she  joined  in  1876  in  her  na- 
tive State.  In  1891  the  Smiths  removed  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  where  Mrs.  Smith  affiliated  with  the 
local  W.  C.  T.  U.  She  served  in  turn  as  president 
of  the  local  Union  and  president  of  the  Young  Peo- 
ple’s Branch.  In  1898  she  was  elected  president  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Union,  in  which  capacity 
she  served  for  many  years.  On  Dec.  18,  1895,  she 
was  appointed  to  the  original  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  continuing 
to  serve  until  1902,  when  she  became  a member  of 


the  Executive  Committee.  She  was  also  second 
vice-president  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Anti- 
Saloon  League  for  a time. 

Mrs.  Smith  contributed  to  the  Union  Signal,  or- 
gan of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  wrote  poems 
and  short  stories  under  the  names  “Alicia”  and 
“August  Noon.”  In  1897-98  she  was  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs,  and  in  the  two  succeeding  years 
served  as  chaplain  for  the  Columbia  chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  In  1900 
she  became  vice-president  of  the  National  Woman's 
Press  Association. 

In  1916  Mrs.  Smith  went  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,, 
where  she  made  her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs., 
Charles  J.  Bullock,  until  her  death. 

SMITH.  CHARLES.  English  temperance  writer 
and  worker;  born  at  Newark,  Nottinghamshire, 
April  16,  1859;  educated  in  private  schools  at 
Newark  and  Bassingham  and  later  by  private  tu- 
tors. Smith  has  been  twice  married : ( 1 ) To  Sarah 
Marsden,  of  Balderton,  Newark,  on  May  31,  1880 
(d.  1889)  ; and  (2)  to  Lizzie  Edey  Goodchild,  of 
St.  Albans,  Herts.,  on  Dec.  30,  1890  (d.  1927). 

Smith  is  one  of  the  best  known  temperance  ad- 
vocates in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has  devoted 
practically  his  entire  lifetime  to  the  struggle 
against  alcohol.  He  signed  a pledge  at  sixteen  and 
began  active' association  with  the  temperance  cause 
in  1876  by  joining  the  “Good  Samaritan”  lodge  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars  at  New- 
ark-on-Trent.  He  devoted  himself  to  a study  of 
the  alcohol  problem  under  the  tutelage  of  Edward 
Brooks,  Past  District  Chief  Templar,  of  Newark, 
familiarizing  himself  with  the  works  of  Dr.  F.  R. 
Lees  and  William  Hoyle  and  current  temjserance 
periodicals.  With  this  academic  background  he 
became  a prolific  writer  on  temperance  topics  for 
various  reform  journals.  He  also  engaged  in  con- 
troversial writings  for  such  newspapers  as  the 
Times,  Daily  News,  Daily  Chronicle,  and  many 
provincial  papers.  Among  his  ablest  efforts  were 
defenses  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  local-option  bill 
and  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Acts. 

Shortly  after  he  was  initiated  into  t^he  Good 
Templar  Order  Smith  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Newark  Lodge  and  later  became  District  Secretary 
for  Hertfordshire.  Other  Good  Templar  offices  held 
by  him  were  Distinct  Counselor  and  District  Elec- 
toral Superintendent  in  Mid  Kent.  In  his  own 
Lodge  at  Maidstone  (“Invincible  Crusader”)  he 
held  every  office  from  Sentinel  to  Chief  Templar. 

His  second  wife,  Lizzie  Edey  Smith,  was  alsa 
an  efficient  worker  in  Good  Templary. 

For  many  years  Smith  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Dr.  F.  R.  Lees,  and  it  was  due  to  his  influence  that 
Smith  took  up  the  secretaryship  of  the  Kent  Coun- 
ty Temperance  Federation  in  1895.  In  1903  he  be- 
came secretary  of  the  British  Temperance  League 
and  editor  of  the  British  Temperance  Advocate, 
both  of  which  offices  he  has  filled  to  the  present 
time  (1929).  In  1905  he  was  elected  a Fellow  of 
the  Temperance  Collegiate  Association. 

SMITH.  CLIFFORD  HAYES.  American  Con- 
gregational clergyman  and  Prohibitionist;  born 
at  WestBrattleboro,  Vt.,Aug.  17, 1856  ; educated  at 
the  Brattleboro  Academy,  at  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.  H.  (A.B.  1879),  and  at  Yale  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  (B.D.  1882).  He  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  1882, 
and  served  in  various  pastorates  throughout  Vef- 
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mont,  his  last  charge  being  the  Ludlow  Congrega- 
tional Church  ( 11)20-24) . In  1924  he  retired,  and 
has  since  resided  at  Proctor,  Vt. 

Smith  was  a very  active  teni])erance  advocate 
throughout  his  ministerial  career.  He  assisted  in 
numerous  campaigns  for  local  and  State  prohibi- 
tory legislation.  His  work  in  Ijehalf  of  the  Prohi- 
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hition  movement  led  in  1911  to  his  being  appointed 
a member  of  the  Headquarters  Committee  and 
State  superintendent  of  the  Vermont  Anti-Saloon 
League,  in  which  capacities  he  served  until  May 
1,  1919.  He  served  also  as  a member  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
of  America,  and  as  editor  of  the  Vermont  edition 
of  the  American  Issve  (monthly).  He  was  assist- 
ant secretarj'  of  the  Congregational  National  Coun- 
cil in  1919-20  and  for  a time  a member  of  the  na- 
tional commission  on  temperance  of  that  denomi- 
nation. 

SMITH,  DAN  MORGAN.  American  lawyer, 
soldier,  and  Prohibition  lecturer;  born  at  Orange, 
Va.,  Oct.  2,  1 873 ; educated  at  Florida  State  College 
(now  University  of  Florida),  and  privately.  He 
studied  law  ami  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Flor- 
ida ( 1 892) , in  Oeorgia  ( 1897 ),  in  Illinois  (1899), 
and  to  the  bar  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
( 1908 ) . He  was  a lieutenant  in  the  National  Guard 
of  Florida  from  1891  to  1898.  During  the  Cuban 
insurrection  ho  engaged  in  “gun-running”  for  the 
Cubans,  and  in  theSpanish-Ajnerican  War  he  served 
as  first  lieutenant  of  United  States  Volunteers 
( 1 898 ) . After  the  war  he  practised  law  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  where  he  took  a prominent  part  in  Demo- 
cratic politics,  being  Democratic  nominee  for  Con- 
gress in  the  'I’hird  Illinois  District  in  1902.  He 
was  made  assistant  corj)oration  counsel  of  Chicago 
(1905-00),  judge  advocate  of  Illinois  (1914-16), 
and  special  assistant  United  States  attorney  ( 1915- 
16).  He  also  joined  the  Illinois  National  Guard, 
in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  (1900-17), 


and  during  1916-17  he  served  on  tlie  Mexican  bor- 
der as  Captain  of  Co.  1),  7th  1.  N.  G.  In  the  World 
War  (1914-18)  he  enlisted  as  a private,  in  1917, 
and  in  a short  time  was  made  commanding  major 
of  infantry,  in  1918  he  went  to  Fraiice  with  the 
357th  Infantry,  A.  10.  F.,  and  attended  the  Ameid- 
can  hbeld  Oliicers’  School  at  Langres.  He  partici- 
j)ated  in  tlie  St.  IMiliiel  drive  and  was  commanding 
major  of  the  358th  Infantry,  90th  Division,  at  the 
battle  of  St.  Miliiel,  wliere  his  battalion,  which 
went  into  the  battle  with  1,120  men  and  emerged 
with  327,  becameknown  as  the  “Battalion  of  Death.” 
lie  was  j)romoted  to  be  lieutenant  colonel  “for  gal- 
lantry in  action”  at  Fay  en  Have,  and  he  was  twice 
wounded.  He  is  now  a member  of  the  United  States 
Reserve  Corj)s,  and  resides  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Smith  is  the  author  of  a number  of  short  stories 
and  ti(>atises,  such  as  “America,”  “The  Constitu- 
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lion,”  “Who’s  Running  this  Coiintry,”  etc.  He  is, 
also,  a lecturer  on  “Better  Americanism,”  and  Pro- 
hibition subjects.  At  one  lime  general  counsel  for 
the  National  Model  License  League,  he  left  it  when 
he  became  convinced  that  the  League  officials  were 
insincere  in  their  attempts  to  overcome  the  worst 
evils  connected  with  the  saloon.  After  the  World 
War  he  toured  the  country  as  lecturer  for  the  Na- 
tional Anti-Saloon  League,  taking  part  in  many 
Prohibition  campaigns.  Portrayal  of  European 
battles  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  especi- 
ally the  story  of  his  ex])eriences  with  the  Battal- 
ion of  Death,  jiroved  of  great  interest  to  his  audi- 
ences, while  his  eloquence  in  behalf  of  Prohihition 
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was  very  eU'ective  in  winning  converts  to  the  dry 
cause.  From  September  to  November,  1919,  lie  lec- 
tured in  Ohio  during  a Prohibition  referendum 
campaign,  to  large  and  enthusiastic  audiences.  In 
the  same  region  he  had  campaigned  some  years 
before  in  belialf  of  the  liquor  interests,  and  was 
regarded  as  their  most  convincing  speaker;  but  at 
this  time  he  Avas  glad  to  testify  to  a complete 
change  in  convictions.  The  success  of  Smith’s  lec- 
tures is  reflected  in  the  current  press  comments, 
such  as:  “Colonel  Smith  leaves  a trail  of  enthusi- 
asm wherever  he  goes”;  “His  aggressiveness,  his 
oratorjq  and  his  logic  stir  the  people  as  they  need 
to  be  stirred” ; “He  hits  the  booze  business  with  the 
same  irresistible  force  he  hit  the  Grermans.”  The 
result  of  this  campaign,  in  which  William  Jennings 
Bryan  also  took  part,  was  the  complete  defeat  of 
all  the  Avet  proposals;  and  the  influence  of  Bryan 
and  Smith  Avere  undoubtedly  big  factors  in  this 
defeat. 

SMITH,  EDWARD  TENNYSON.  British  tem- 
perance lecturer  and  editor;  born  in  Birmingham, 
England,  Nov.  22,  1850;  died  in  1925.  He  com- 
menced his  public  career  by  Avorking  among  chil- 
dren in  his  native  tOAvn.  After  hearing  a lecture 
by  John  B.  Uougli  he  Avas  impressed  Avith  the  need 
for  temperance  work,  and  decided  to  devote  his 
life  to  that  cause.  His  first  tem])crance  lecture  Avas 
given  at  Henljigh  in  1881,  and  in  a short  time  his 
services  Avere  in  great  demand.  A vigorous  speak- 
er, he  Avas  unsparing  in  his  denunciations  of  the 
liquor  trade,  and  soon  became  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  fearless  advocates  of  tem- 
perance. 

After  ten  years  of  successful  labor  in  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Smith  Avent  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  1890,  and  there  met 
Avith  great  success  from  the  first.  He  traveled  more 
than  50,000miles,  delivered  over  1,500  lectures, and 
secured  more  than  32,000  jiledges  to  total  absti- 
nence. He  also  assisted  in  numerous  local-option 
contests,  Avbicli  usually  resulted  in  Prohibition  aJc- 
tories. 

He  returned  to  England  in  1895  and  thencefor- 
Avard  devoted  his  life  to  preaching  temperance  more 
vigorously  than  ever.  He  traveled  extensi\'ely  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  in  three  years  induced 
more  than  27,000  persons  to  sign  the.  total-absti- 
nence pledge. 

Early  1ti  1890  he  founded  a new  temperance  pa- 
per the  Temperance  World  and  Prohibition  Her- 
ald, intended  to  advocate  a more  aggressive  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  temperance  forces.  He  founded, 
also,  a neAV  society.  The  Temperance  Ironsides, 
Avhich  became  remarkably  successful  in  its  efforts 
to  secure  the  adoption  by  the  churches,  individu- 
ally and  collectively,  of  a more  actively  aggressive 
attitude  toAvard  the  drink  traffic.  Smith  served  for 
a number  of  years  as  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Temperance  Ironsides.  He  managed  to  arouse  much 
discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  churches  toAA^ard 
the  liquor  traffic  by  securing  a list  of  prominent  men 
in  the  United  Kingdom  Avho  held  stock,  or  Avere 
othei-Avise  interested  in  the  breAving  industry.  This 
list  he  read  at  the  meetings  at  Avhich  he  delivered 
temperance  addresses,  and  he  endeavored  to  have 
the  churches  debar  these  men  from  membership. 
The  debates  thus  occasioned  had  a AAdiolesome  ef- 
fect in  arousing  the  churches  to  their  duty  in  the 
temperance  crusade. 

Smith  Avas  a delegate  to  the  World’s  Temperance 


Congress  in  London  in  1900,  and  he  attended  the 
Twelfth  International  Congress  on  Alcoholism, 
held  there  in  1909.  At  the  latter  Congress  he  urged 
that  teaching  in  the  juvenile  temperance  societies 
should  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  only  remedy  for 
the  evils  caused  by  drink  Avas  the  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic;  that  the  danger  lay  in  the  drink  it- 
self and  not  in  the  method  or  conditions  of  its  sale. 

Smith  secured  his  first  notable  victory  at  the 
great  National  Prohibition  Com'ention  at  Noav- 
castle-on-Tyne  in  April,  1897,  Avhen  he  moA'ed  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Convention  it  Avas  “incon- 
sistent for  a Christian  to  engage  in  or  be  finan- 
cially interested  in  the  traffic.”  This  resolution 
was  carried,  and  Smith’s  campaign  AAms  thus  en- 
dorsed. 

The  agitation  Avhich  he  started  respecting  liq- 
uor-sellers holding  office  in  the  Church  spread  rap- 
idly. The  question  Avas  raised  at  almost  eA'ery  con- 
ference of  temperance  organizations  and  Christian 
churches  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Smith  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Bible  Christian  Church. 

Another  important  outcome  of  his  agitation  Avas 
the  discussion  at  the  Wesleyan  Conference  at  Leeds 
in  1897  of  the  question  of  liquor-sellers  holding 
office  in  the  Church.  The  question  Avas  brought  up 
in  succeeding  years  until  a resolution  prohibiting 
such  persons  from  office  AAms  adopted.  This  step  Avas 
taken  by  the  Irish  Wesleyan  Conference  in  1900. 

Smith  must  be  classed  Avith  the  most  tireless 
and  effective  of  the  Avorld’s  temperance  evangel- 
ists. In  the  World  War  (1914-18)  he  AAmrked  for  a 
year  among  the  British  troops  in  many  of  the  lead- 
ing camps  of  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  (British)  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Early 
in  1910  he  Avent  to  Canada  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Dominion  Alliance.  Later  he  Avas  engaged  by 
tlie  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  for  Avork  in  the 
United  States,  and  he  Avas  in  the  thick  of  the  fight 
both  in  that  coAintry  and  in  Canada  during  the 
three  years  immediately  preceding  the  victory  for 
national  Prohibition. 

Smith  Avas  then  engaged  to  assist  in  the  local- 
option  fight  in  Victoria,  Australia.  His  opening 
campaign  in  the  Melbourne  Auditorium  early  in 
1919  took  the  city  by  storm  (according  to  the 
Vanguard  for  Oct.  20,  1923),  and  practically  in- 
augurated the  aggressive  movement  throughout  the 
State.  From  1921  to  1925  he  continued  his  Avork  in 
Australia  andNeAV Zealand  until  poor  health  com- 
pelled his  return  to  England.  He  lived  but  a feAV 
months  longer.  The  Alliance  Neics  said  his  death 
“removes  a striking  personality  from  the  ranks  of 
the  older  school  of  Temperance  Reformers.” 

Smith  Avas  a vice-president  of  the  World  Prohi- 
bition Federation. 

SMITH,  FREDERIC.  English  Band  of  Hope 
leader  and  musical  director;  born  in  London,  En- 
gland, Jan.  4,  1841;  died  Oct.  5,  1919,  at  Hendon. 
He  enlisted  in  the  Band  of  Hope  in  his  boyhood, 
and  his  capacity  and  devotion  to  the  temperance 
cause  Avere  such  that  he  came  to  be  chairman  of 
the  executive  and  vice-president  of  the  Band  of 
Hope  Union.. 

Smith’s  faculty  for  handling  large  bodies  of 
young  people  and  inspiring  them  to  noble  endeavor 
amounted  to  genius.  Particularly  Avas  this  true  in 
the  notable  musical  events  which  distinguished  the 
Band  of  Hope  movement  under  his  leadership.  The 
“monster  choirs”  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  other 
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jijreat  temperance  gatherings  were  nation-wide  in 
their  intluence,  serving  to  fix  the  attention  of  many 
thousands  of  young  people  on  a propaganda  of  in- 
finite moment  to  the  whole  British  Empire.  Musi- 
cal critics  were  agreed  as  to  the  dilliculty  of  train- 
ing a huge  choir  in  sections,  but  they  agreed,  also, 
in  the  fact  of  Smith’s  marked  success  in  accom- 
plishing that  feat.  Beginning  with  a choir  of  1,000 
voices,  he  went  on,  year  by  year,  increasing  rhe 
number  until  he  had  three  separate  choirs  of  o,000 
voices  each.  The  training  for  these  events  was  long 
and  elaborate,  occupying  many  months.  Nor  did 
the  director  ever  conclude  a practise  without  a 
brief  talk  calculated  to  make  active  temperance 
propagandists  of  the  singers.  He  put  himself,  also, 
heart  and  soul  into  the  movement  to  raise  the 
money  to  provide  competent  lecturers  on  scientific 
temperance  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

For  many  years  Smith  was  editor  of  the  Band 
of  Hope  Chronicle,  in  this  way  reaching  large  num- 
Ixu’s  of  young  people  who  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  brought  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence, 
lie  was  a most  useful  friend  to  the  London  Tem- 
perance Hospital,  organizing  collections  by  Band 
of  Hope  children  which  brought  in  about  £8,000 
($40,000)  to  the  institution.  In  1870  he  founded 
the  West  Central  Hotel  in  London.  It  was  success- 
ful from  the  start  and  has  been  repeatedly  en- 
larged. The  hotel  was  struck  and  damaged  by  a 
Zeppelin  bomb  during  the  World  War  (1014-18). 
For  years  it  has  been  called  “the  largest  temper- 
ance hotel  in  the  world.” 

See,  also.  Bands  of  Hope. 

SMITH,  FREDERICK  'WILLIAM.  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman ; born  at  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  England,  March  20,  1801.  He  emigrated 
to  America  in  1000,  and  was  educated  at  Phillips 
Andover  Academy  (Mass).  Ordained  deacon  in  1014, 
and  elder  in  1020,  he  served  pastorates  at  Bloom- 
lield  ( 1013-14 ) and  Union  Village  ( 1015-17 ) in  Ver- 
mont, and  at  Shrewsbury  (1010-21)  and  Chicopee 
(1022-23),  in  Massachnsetts.  During  the  World 
War  he  was  chaplain  with  the  American  forces  in 
France  ( 1017-10).  He  married  Alice  M.  Rowe,  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oct.  4,  1020. 

In  March,  1024,  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Massachusetts  Anti-Saloon  League  as  superinten- 
dent of  the  Central  Western  District,  serving  until 
May.  1020.  During  1020-27  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  Vlilvvaukee  District  of  the  Wisconsin  League. 
In  Se])teml)CM-,  1027,  he  assisted  in  the  work  of  the 
Massachusetts  League,  and  in  the  following  month 
he  was  employed  l)y  the  New  Jersey  Anti-Saloon 
League.  Since  Oct.  22,  1027,  he  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  Christian  Civic  League  of  Maine, 
residing  at  Waterville. 

SMITH,  GERRIT.  American  abolitionist,  re- 
former, and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  Utica, 
New  York,  IMarch  0,  1707 ; died  in  New  York  city 
Dec.  28,  1874.  He  received  his  earlier  education  at 
the  Clinton  (N.  Y. ) Academy,  and  graduated  with 
honors  from  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in 
LSI  8.  He  was  twice  married  : (I)  On  Jan.  11,  1810, 
to  Miss  Wealthy  Ann  Backus,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(d.  Aug.  15,  181 1))  ; and  (2)  on  Jan.  3,  1822,  to  Miss 
Ann  Carroll  Fitzhugh,  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y.  In  1810 
he  was  j)Iaced  in  charge  of  the  entire  estate  of  his 
father  at  Peterboro,  N.  Y.  He  was  successful  both 
in  business  and  in  real  estate  and  became  one  of 


the  wealthiest  men  in  New  York,  being  associated 
for  a time  with  John  Jacob  Astor  in  the  fur  trade 
in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  State. 

Soon  after  he  had  established  himself  in  Peter- 
boro he  stood  for  public  office.  In  1826,  as  a can- 
didate for  State  Senator  on  the  ticket  of  the  Anti- 
Masonic  party,  he  was  defeated.  He  was  a member 
of  the  New  York  State  Convention  held  at  Utica, 
Sopt.  21,  1824,  which  nominated  De  Witt  Clinton 
for  governor.  At  the  State  Convention  of  June  10, 
1828,  held  to  nominate  a President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  he  was  a prominent 
speaker,  favoring  John  Quincy  Adams.  In  1840  he 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the 
Liberty  party,  at  Arcade,  Wyoming  County,  the  ob- 
ject of  wliich  was  the  overthrow  of  the  institution 
of  shivery.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  party,  which  twice  nominated  him  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  was  also  nom- 
inated for  the  Presidency  by  the  Industrial  Con- 
gress at  Philadelphia  in  1848,  and  by  the  Land  Re- 
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formers  in  1856,  but  he  refused  both  nominations. 

Smith  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1852  by  the 
Abolitionist  party,  to  the  astonishmentof  both  him- 
self and  the  State,  as  the  antislavery  party  was  not 
at  the  height  of  its  popularity  at  that  time.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  session  of  Congress  he  resigned,  due 
partly  to  ill  health  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  out  of  harmony  with  the  party  leaders. 

In  1858  he  was  nominated  for  governor  of  New 
York  by  llie  Abolitionists,  but  was  badly  defeated. 

Smith  was  a total  al)stainer  and  a radical  oppo- 
nent of  the  liquor  traffic.  While  in  Congress  he 
made  a notable  sjieecb  in  favor  of  ])rohibiting  all 
traffic  in  spirits  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  an- 
other against  providing  intoxicating  drinks  for  the 
navy.  He  delivered  many  public  addresses  advo- 
cating temperance,  being  most  interested  in  the 
moral  aspects  of  the  question.  In  a letter  to  John 
Tappan,  of  Boston,  he  wrote: 

1 have  observed  with  pain  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
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country,  and  even  in  some  temperance  papers,  the  doc- 
IS  iiiculcated  that  intemperance  is  a "misfortune” 
than  a crime  and  a sin.  The  tendency  of  such  a 
uiuiiipiy  Cases  of  superficial  and  transient 
e oimation  from  drunkenness,  and  to  spread  contempt 
lor  divine  truth  is  obvious.  1 scarcely  need  add  that 
1 1 finds  no  favor  in  this  neighborhood  ; and 

if  advocates  of  moral  re. onus  would  think 

t 1 innitely  more  absurd  to  attempt  to  carry  on  a moral 
iff o /f^M  leave  God  out  of  it,  than  to  attempt  to 

Othello^^  Othello, — and  leave  out  the  part  of 


Smith’s  temperance  activities  commenced  in  1 828 
and  continued  until  his  death.  He  was  instrumental 
in  organizing  the  Madison  County  Temperance  So- 
ciety in  1883.  At  a convention  of  the  American 
lemperance  Society,  held  in  New  York  city  in  May, 
1833,  he  delivered  an  address  advocating  the  ap- 
plication of  total-abstinence  principles.  He  built  a 
commodious  temperance  hotel  in  Peterboro;  but 
the  spirit  of  the  times  seemed  to  demand  intoxi- 
cants, and  the  project  was  an  expensive  failure.  He 
was  also  interested  in  such  prohibitory  statutes  as 
the  Maine  Law,  attempting  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  a similar  measure  in  New  York.  He  subscribed 
$1,000  towTird  the  organization  of  the  New  York 
State  Anti-Dram-Shop  party  in  1869. 

Ill  the  same  year  he  answered  the  call  to  all 
‘“Friends  of  Temperance,  Law  and  Order  in  the 
United  States”  and  went  to  Chicago  to  assist  in 
the  formation  of  the  Prohibition  party.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  active  and  ehniuent  participants  in  the 
organizing  convention,  and  he  composed  an  “Ad- 
dress to  the  People  of  the  United  States,”  which 
became  the  first  olhcial  document  of  the  new  jmrty. 
In  this  historic  paper  he  discussed  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples around  which  the  light  for  Prohibition  later 
revolved.  It  read  in  part : 

Slavery  is  gone,  but  drunkenness  stays.  There  are 
two  millions  of  drunkards  in  our  land.  Counting  their 
wives  and  children,  and  parents  and  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, there  are  at  least  5,000,000  of  people  involved  in 
the  miseries  of  drunkenness. 

. . . What  can  we  do  towards  saving  our  millions  of 
drunkards?  Just  what  we  have  been  doing.  \Ve  are  to 
continue  the  power  of  persuasion  with  them,  and  the 
power  of  prayer  to  God  for  them.  And  what  can  we  do 
to  prevent  the  recruiting  of  the  ever  rapidly  thickening 
ranks  of  drunkenness?  . . . Our  work  at  this  point  is 
to  warn  and  beseech  the  rising  youth  to  take  not  the 
first  step  in  the  pathway,  the  second  in  which  sinks  the 
unwary  and  ill-fated  traveller  in  drunkenness.  . . it 
is  to  persuade  them  . . . that  there  is  no  security  from 
drunkenness  but  total  abstinence  from  ail  intoxicating 
drinks. 

We  proceed  to  ask  whether  Government  may  be  called 
upon  to  advance  the  cause  of  temperance.  . . The  prov- 
ince of  Government  being  to  protect  person  and  prop- 
erty, it  is  clearly  its  duty  to  forbid  the  existence  of  the 
dramshop.  That  abomination  is  the  great  peril  to  per- 
son and  property  ; for  it  is  the  great  manufactory,  not 
of  paupeivs  only,  but  also  of  incendiaries,  madmen,  and 
murderers.  Not  a few  of  its  frequenters  go  forth  from 
it  to  burn  or  kill.  Government  is  surely  very  false  to 
its  trust,  and  very  delinquent  in  its  duty,  in  licensing 
or  permitting  the  dramshop. 

. . . Just  here,  where  we  have  been  speaking  of  the 
high  and  sacred  mission  of  Government,  is  the  place  to 
enter  our  most  earnest  and  solemn  protest  against  the 
scheme  called  “local  option"  in  the  scheme  for  govern- 
ment, allowing  the  dramshop  in  those  localities  which 
like  it  and  disallowing  it  in  those  localities  which  do  not 
like  it.  Would  the  friends  of  this  "local  option”  have  it 
adopted  in  the  case  of  theft,  or  of  getting  goods  under 
false  pretenses  ? Certainly  not.  They  would  have  Gov- 
ernment forbid  these  offenses  everywhere,  and  entirely 
irrespective  of  the  popular  choice  anywhere.  Why,  then, 
would  they  have  the  action  of  government  in  regard  to 
dram-selling  turn  on  popular  will? 

We  shall,  of  course,  have  to  encounter,  continu- 
ally and  everywhere,  the  utter  but  effective  falsehood 
that  in  asking  Government  to  put  away  the  dramshop 
we  are  asking  it  to  enact  the  most  odious  of  all  laws — 
a sumptuary  law.  How  invidious  as  well  as  disengenu- 
ous  to  confound  with  a sumptuary  law  a law  enacted 


for  the  protection  of  society  from  the  dramshop,  the 
maiiu.uctory  of  madmen  ana  murderers — from  peril  to 
person  and  property  lar  greater  than  the  sum  total  of 
all  the  other  perils  which  they  incur  ! In  the  legislation 
we  call  for  we  do  not  propose,  as  does  the  sumptuary 
law,  to  interfere  with  the  household.  We  do  not  propose 
the  searching  of  families,  nor  the  hindering  of  them 
from  drinking  their  domestic  drinks  or  eating  their 
spoiled  meats.  But  we  do  propose  that  they  shall  be  ef- 
fectually debarred  from  bringing  their  dram-bottles  in- 
to the  public  markets,  as  they  are  from  bringing  into 
it  such  meats. 

We  are  urged  to  wait  until  the  political  parties  have 
disposed  of  other  and  more  important  matters  before 
we  organize  politically  against  the  dramshop.  But  these 
parties  have  nothing  in  hand  that  is  at  all  so  important 
as  the  shutting  up  of  the  dramshop.  . . 

Smitli  was  a graceful  writer  and  a very  ell’ective 
speaker.  He  had  a commanding-  presence,  which, 
comitined  with  a peculiarly  rich  voice,  made  his 
addresse.s  unusuallj^  powerful. 

SMITH.  GK.EEN  CLAY,  An  American  general, 
attorney.  Congressman,  Baptist  minister,  and  Pro- 
hiliition  advocate;  born  at  Bichmond,  Madison 
County,  Ky.,  July  2,  1832;  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  June  29,  1895. 


GREEN  CLAY  SMITH 

He  was  educated  in  the  Richmond  schools,  at 
Center  College,  and  at  Transylvania  College,  where 
he  graduated  in  law.  In  1856  he  married  Miss  Lena 
Duke.  During  the  Mexican  War  ( 1846-48 ) he  served 
in  a cavalry  regiment,  and  was  commissioned  sec- 
ond lieutenant.  Returning  to  Kentucky  after  the 
W ar,  he  practised  law  in  Richmond  and  Coving- 
ton, and  was  elected  to  the  Kentucky  Legislature, 
where,  although  a Democrat,  he  opposed  secession. 
With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  joined  the 
army  in  1861  as  a private.  In  February,  1862,  he 
became  colonel  of  the  4th  Kentucky  Cavalry,  and 
later  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  and  was 
brevetted  major-general. 

While  in  the  field  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a 
Republican,  taking  his  seat  Dec.  1 , 1 864,  and  serving 
in  the  Thirty-eighth  and  Thirty-ninth  Congresses. 
In  1864  he  was  a delegate  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  at  Baltimore  which  renominated 
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Lincoln,  and  came  within  half  a vote  of  receiving 
the  nomination  for  the  vice-presidency  instead  of 
Andrew  Jolinson.  At  the  close  of  his  second  Con- 
gressional term  President  Johnson  appointed  him 
governor  of  the  territory  of  Montana.  Aher  a three- 
year  term  he  left  politics  to  enter  the  Baptist  min- 
istry, in  which  lie  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life,  holding  pastorates  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  For  nine  years  he  was  the  pre- 
siding ollicer  of  the  General  Association  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Kentucky. 

Throughout  liis  lifetime  Smith  was  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  cause  of  temperance.  He  affiliated 
himself  with  the  Sons  of  Temperance  and  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Good  Templars,  serving  as  head 
of  both  organizations  in  Kentucky.  In  187()  he  was 
nominated  for  tlie  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Prohibition  party.  Although  the  various 
States  were  not  well  organized  for  Prohibition  at 
that  time,  he  received  9,737  votes  in  eighteen  States. 
His  nomination  for  the  Presidency  was  again  rec- 
ommended at  the  Kentucky  Prohibition  Conven- 
tion in  1888,  but  he  declined  in  favor  of  General 
Clinton  B.  Fisk.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
))astor  of  the  Metropolitan  Baptist  church,  Wash- 
ington, 1).  C. 

SMITH,  HAISTNAH  WHITALL,  An  American 
(,)uaker,  writer,  and  temperance  reformer;  born  in 


MU8.  HANNAH  WHlTAUv  SMITH 

I’biladelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  7,  1832;  died  at  lllley,  Ox- 
ford, England,  May  11,  1911.  She  was  educated  at 
a Friends’  School  in  Philadel|)hia,  Pa.  In  187)1  she 
married  Robert  Pearsall  Smith  of  Philadelphia. 
For  many  years  she  engaged  in  ])reaching,  Bible 
teaching,  and  writing.  In  1873-74  she  visited  En- 
gland, preaching  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere. 

Mrs.  Smith  became  affiliated  with  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Tem])crance  Union  early  in  the  exist- 
ence of  that  organization,  and  upon  the  creation  • 
•of  the  national  Evangelistic  Department,  in  1883, 
she  was  made  its  first  superintendent. 


In  188(1  Mrs.  Smith  returned  to  England,  and 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life  lived  in  London  and 
O.xford.  She  joined  the  British  Women’s  Temper- 
ance Association  (from  1920  the  National  B.  W. 
T.  A.)  in  which  organization  she  was  a member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  from  1888  to  1893,  hon- 
orary recording  secretary  1 894-1 90G,  and  honorary 
vice-president  from  1903  till  her  death.  Mrs.  Smith 
was  the  author  of  numerous  temperance  works, 
which  have  been  translated  into  many  foreign  lan- 
guages. Her  writings  were  signed  “H.W.S.” 

SMITH.  HENRY  REED  (“SUNDAY”).  An 

American  Wesleyan  Methodist  minister.  State  leg- 
islator, and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  Sarahs- 
ville.  Noble  County  (then  Morgan  County),  Ohio, 
April  29,  1840;  educated  in  the  Sarahsville  public 
schools,  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and  at  Ober- 
lin  (Ohio)  College.  On  Oct.  10,  1879,  he  married 
Miss  Celia  Leonora  Potter,  of  Leonardsburg,  Ohio. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  at  Africa,  Ohio,  in  August,  1875, 
after  which  he  held  Ohio  ])astorates  at  Benning- 
ton (now  Fargo) , Senecaville,  and  Sarahsville.  He 
became  interested  in  the  temperance  movement 
about  the  time  the  Washingtonian  societies  were 
springing  up  throughout  the  United  States.  Later 
he  atiiliated  with  the  Sons  of  Temperance. 

He  was  twice  elected  to  the  Ohio  Legislature. 
(1879  and  1881)  where  he  actively  sup))orted  all 
temperance  measures.  He  will  be  remembered  as 
the  author  of  Ohio’s  first  restrictive  measure 
against  alcohol:  a bill  requiring  all  places  where 
intoxicating  liquors  were  sold  to  remain  closed  on 
Sunday.  This  aroused  the  intensest  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  liquor  interests.  He  was  bitterly  as- 
sailed by  the  liquor  press,  which  called  him  “Saint” 
Smith,  “Crank”  Smith,  and  “Sunday”  Smith.  The 
Sons  of  Liberty  sent  him  a letter  threatening  his 
life,  and  he  had  the  letter  read  to  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature. It  caused  a great  sensation,  and  copies  were 
sent  over  the  State,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  Alliance  (later  the  Anti-Saloon 
League) . This  pid)licity  was  partly  responsible  for 
the  enactment  of  his  measure  in  1881.  The  Smith 
Sunday  Law  ))rovided  that  any  one  selling  or  bar- 
tering any  liquor  on  Sunday,  except  on  a physi- 
cian’s prescri])tion,  should  be  fined  not  more  than 
$50.  It  was  amended  in  1882  so  as  to  provide  that 
all  liquor  ])laces  should  be  closed  on  Sunday  under 
penalty  of  a fine  of  $100  and  imprisonment  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  30  days. 

Since,  his  retirement  from  the  active  ministry 
Smith  has  resided  at  Leonardsburg,  Ohio. 

SMITH,  HE  YW  O OD . B r i t i sh  phy  s i c i a n a n d ph  i - 
lanthropist;  born  Dec.  15,  1837  ; died  July  25, 1928. 
He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  For  seventeen  years  he  was  physician  to 
the  British  Lying-in  Hosj)ital,  and  for  a number 
of  years  held  a similar  position  at  the  Hos])ital 
for  Women.  He  was  a member  of  the  British  Gyn- 
ecological Society  and  the  author  of  “Practical  Gyn- 
ecology” ( 1877).  During  the  World  War  (1914- 
18)  he  had  medical  charge  of  an  air-raiding  sta- 
tion and  later  he  was  civil  medical  officer  to  the 
INIilitary  Hos|)ilal,  Chichester.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  London  Medical  IMission. 

Smith  became  a total  abstainer  in  1877  and  was 
an  honored  member  of  the  British  Medical  Tem- 
perance Association.  He  wrote  a number  of  valu- 
able papers  on  tem|)erance  subjects. 
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SMITH,  HOKE.  An  American  lawyer  and  U.  S. 
Senator;  born  at  Newton,  N.  C.,  Sept.  2,  1855;  ed- 
ucated under  the  supervision  of  his  father.  Dr.  Hil- 
dreth Smith,  who  was  a professor  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  He  married  ( 1 ) Birdie  Cobb,  of 
Athens,  Ga.,  Dec.  19,  1883;  and  (2)  Mazie  Craw- 
ford, Aug.  27,  1924.  In  1872  he  removed  to  Georgia, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  following  year,  and 
engaged  in  the  practise  of  law  at  Atlanta.  He  was 
president  of  the  Young  Men’s  Library,  Atlanta, 
1881-83;  proprietor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  1887- 
98;  and  president  of  the  Atlanta  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 1896-1907. 

In  1892  he  was  a delegate  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  and  served  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Cleveland 
( 1893-96).  He  was  governor  of  Georgia  in  1907-09. 
Reelected  for  the  term  1911-13,  he  resigned  to  fill 
the  vacancy  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  caused  by  the  death 
of  A.  S.  Clay,  and  served  the  unexpired  term.  He 
was  reelected  and  remained  in  the  Senate  until 
1921.  Since  then  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tise of  law  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Atlanta. 

Throughout  his  public  career  Smith  was  a friend 
of  the  Prohibition  cause,  and  in  1907,  while  gover- 
nor of  Georgia,  signed  the  first  State-wide  Prohi- 
bition law  enacted  in  that  State.  Subsequently,  as 
governor,  he  refused  to  attend  public  banquets  at 
which  wine  was  served,  believing  the  practise  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  State’s  Prohibition  statute. 

SMITH,  IDA  BELLE  (SPEAKMAN)  WISE. 
An  American  teacher,  lecturer,  and  temperance  re- 
former; born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  3,  1871; 
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educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Hamburg,  la., 
and  the  University  of  Nebraska,  afterward  attend- 
ing a Kindergarten  Normal  School.  In  1927  she 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  John 
Fletcher  College,  la.  Miss  Speakman  was  married 
to  James  A.  Wise,  on  Sept.  3,  1889  (d.  1902).  She 
taught  for  fourteen  years  in  the  public  schools  of 


Iowa,  has  held  numerous  public  and  ap])ointive  of- 
fices, and  for  manj'  j’cars  lectured  on  woman  suf- 
frage, social  purity,  and  tem])erance,  under  the  aus- 
])ices  of  the  Iowa  Political  Equality  Association, 
the  Popular  Lyceum  Bureau,  and  the  National  W. 
C.  T.  U.  She  is  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  (Disciples). 

Her  official  relation  with  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  began  in 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  where,  in  1894  she  was  superinten- 
dent of  Contest  work.  She  was  a district  president 
in  Iowa  in  1900,  and  State  corresponding  secretary 
from  1902  to  1913.  In  1912  Mrs.  Wise  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Hon.  Malcolm  Smith  (d.  1915).  In 
1913  she  was  elected  president  of  the  Iowa  State 
Lbiion.  In  recent  years  she  has  been  connected  with 
the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  as  director  of  the  Chris- 
tian Citizenship  department  in  1923,  in  succession 
to  Mrs.  Deborah  Knox  Livingston,  and  vice-presi- 
dent at  large  in  1926.  In  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tional organization  she  has  spoken  extensively 
throughout  the  United  States.  At  the  Edinburgh 
convention  in  1925  she  was  elected  superintendent 
of  Citizenship  for  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  She  was 
named  by  a governor  of  Iowa  among  the  ten  most 
distinguished  women  of  the  State.  She  resides 
(1929)  in  Des  Moines,  la. 

SMITH,  JABEZ  BURRITT.  American  lawyer, 
author,  and  Prohibition  advocate;  born  at  Sher- 
Imrn,  N.  Y.,  March  17, 1852;  died  at  Madison,  Wis,, 
Dec.  31,  1914.  The  son  of  a Baptist  clergyman,  he 
was  educated  in  private  academies  in  Wisconsin 
and  the  State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Minne- 
sota, from  which  he  graduated  in  1875.  He  mar- 
ried Marcia  Alicia  Bradford,  of  Hammond,  Wis., 
in  1879  (d.  1925).  After  teaching  for  some  years, 
he  began  to  study  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1880.  In  1892  he  founded  a monthly  paper,  the 
Campaigner,  which  was  later  changed  to  a weekly 
under  the  title  the  Bust/  World. 

In  1888  he  entered  the  lecture  field  as  secretary 
of  the  State  Central  committee  of  the  Prohibition 
party  in  Wisconsin,  of  which  committee,  from  1 909 
to  1914,  he  was  chairman.  He  received  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Prohibition  party  for  several  offices, 
including  that  of  governor.  He  was  affiliated  with 
the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars  and  was 
the  author  of  two  volumes  dealing  with  the  tem- 
perance question. 

His  wife.  Mrs.  Marcia  Alicia  (Bradford)  Smith, 
was  also  active  in  temperance  work.  She  organized 
the  Frances  Willard  Union  in  Madison,  Wis.,  about 
1905  and  acted  as  its  first  president.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Wisconsin 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  LTnion  from  1889 
until  her  death,  and  served  as  district  president  un- 
til 1899.  For  several  years  she  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Christian  Citizenship  department  created  in 
1897,  and  in  1900  she  was  given  charge  of  the  leg- 
islative work  of  the  State  W.  C.  T.  tl.,  which  she 
directed  until  1918.  She  drew  up  and  had  intro- 
duced into  the  Legislature  the  bill  providing  for 
Frances  Willard  day  in  the  public  schools  of'lVis- 
consin.  For  many  years  she  was  a lecturer  and 
organizer  for  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U. 

SMITH.  JOHN  FOX.  South-African  merchant 
and  temperance  leader ; born  at  Bristol,  England, 
Sept.  17,  1851;  educated  in  the  local  schools.  He 
secured  his  first  position  in  a local  tailor’s  shop  at 
2/-  (48  cents)  a week,  later  entering  the  employ 
of  a firm  of  builders  and  contractors  and  learning 
the  masonry  trade.  On  attaining  his  majority  he 
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decided  to  emigrate  to  South  Africa.  Arriving  in 
Cape  Town  in  Marcli,  1873,  lie  established  himself 
a sliort  time  later  as  an  auctioneer  in  Port  Eliza- 
beth, and  subsequently  set  up  as  a produce-mer- 
chant in  that  town,  developing  a very  successful 
business.  In  July,  187(1,  he  married  Kachell  Kerr 
Wilson,  a native  of  Lockerbie,  Scotland  (d.  1924). 

The  temperance  cause  engaged  Smith  while  still 
a young  lad.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  sec- 
retary of  the  Gideon  Band  of  Hope  in  Bristol,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  his  departure  from 
England.  He  joined  the  Independent  Order  of  Good 
Templars  in  1871,  at  once  becoming  a zealous 
worker  for  the  Order.  In  South  Africa  he  found  a 
broad  and  almost  untrodden  Held  for  temperance 
work,  and  he  immediately  began  the  oi'ganization 
of  Good  Templar  lodges.  He  established  the  Afri- 
can Pioneer  l.odge,  1.  O.  G.  T. — the  first  in  South 
Africa — at  Cape  Town  in  x\}>ril,  1873,  and  the  Star 
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of  Hope  Lodge  at  Port  Elizabeth  the  following 
month.  Becoming  secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
South  Africa,  he  traveled  to  all  parts  of  the  col- 
ony, forming  lodges  of  Good  Templars  and  Juve- 
nile Tem])h's  among  the  natives  as  well  as  among 
the  whites,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Or- 
der throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Ho  (‘stablished  a Band  of  Hope  in  Port  Elizabeth 
in  1874,  the  successors  to  which  still  flourish. 

Smith  also  started  the  Boys’  Brigade  and  Boy 
Scout  movements  in  SoTith  Africa. 

In  Australia  his  name  is  often  given  as  “John 
Eo.x-Smif  h.” 

SMITH  JOHN  PATIENT.  Australian  temper- 
ance pioneer;  born  at  Norwich,  England,  in  180(!; 
dic'd  at  South  Brisbane.  Queensland,  Australia,  in 
1882.  He  was  takc'n  to  the  United  States  in  cdiild- 
hood,  and  ultimately  to  New  South  Wales.  He  mar- 
ried Jane  James  at  Parramatta,  N.S.W.  In  1844 
he  removed  to  (Queensland.  He  became  a jeromi- 
nent  member  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  denomi- 
nation, and,  with  others,  carried  on  the  work  of  the 


temperance  cause  in  Queensland  for  many  years. 
He  erected  part  of  a temperance  hall  in  Brisbane. 
For  many  yeai’s  he  assisted  in  mission  work,  es- 
pecially among  sailoi’s. 

SMITH,  JOSEPH  FIELDING.  President  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  in 
America;  Ijorn  at  Far  West,  Missouri,  Nov.  13, 
1838;  died  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Nov.  19,  1918. 
He  was  a nephew  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon 
Prophet,  and  a son  of  Hyrum  Smith,  I)oth  of  whom 
were  killed  by  a mob  at  Carthage,  Illinois.  In  the 
e.xodus  of  LS4t)  he  drove  an  ox-team  to  the  winter 
(juarters  of  the  Mormons  on  the  Missouri  Ri^er, 
and  two  years  later  crossed  the  western  ])lains  to 
the  Salt  Lake  VTilley,  where  the  headquarters  of 
Mormonism  were  established.  After  working  for 
six  yeai's  (1848-54)  as  a manual  lalcorer,  he  I)e- 
came  a missionary  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  (now 
the  Hawaiian  Islands),  1854-58. 

In  1858-59  he  was  appointed  sergeant-at-arms  to 
the  CegislatiU’e  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  by  Gov- 
ernor Brigbam  5’oung.  On  March  20,  1858,  lie  was 
ordained  a seventy  (elder),  and  two  years  later 
was  again  sent  out  as  a missionary.  Between  18(i0 
and  1877  he  visited  Great  Britain,  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  was  or- 
dained a high  priest  and  admitted  to  the  High 
Council  on  (Jet.  10,  1858,  and  on  July  L 18()0,  was 
ordained  an  a])ostle.  In  1807  he  was  made  a mem- 
ber of  the  { 4)uncil  of  'Pwelve,  and  from  I 880  to  1 901 
served  as  second  counselor  in  the  First  Presidency 
of  the  church.  In  Octobei',  1901.  ho  succeeded  Lo- 
renzo Snow  as  president  of  (he  Mormon  Church, 
se  rving  until  his  death  in  1918.  He  was  ))rominent 
in  the  civic  life  of  the  State  and  of  Salt  Lake  CJty. 
At  \arious  times  he  was  a member  of  tbe  Utah 
IiCgislai ui'e.  and  served  several  terms  on  the  Salt 
Lake  City  council.  In  1882  he  jirc'sided  over  the 
Constitutional  Conventimi  whiidi  framed  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Utah  and  (letitioned  Con- 
gress for  admission  to  the  Union.  He  was  a ])olyg- 
amist,  and  in  1907  was  lined  .8300  for  breaking  the 
law'  against  polygamy. 

Among  the  tenets  laid  down  in  “A  Word  of  Wis- 
dom,” supiosed  to  have  been  revealed  to  .loseph 
Smith  in  1 833,  is  t he  ri'commendal  ion  that  it  is  not 
good  to  drink  wine  or  slrong  drink  except  at  the 
Lords  Sujipcr.  Adhering  to  this  doctriiu',  Smiih 
was  outsp(,ken  in  his  public  si  atemenls  against  the 
saloon,  espei'ially  in  connection  wilb  the  campaign 
for  Stale-wi(h'  I’rcdi iliition  conducted  in  Utah  in 
June.  I!)l  I.  During  that  campaign,  which  resulted 
in  87  towns  and  cities  voting  dry,  in  the  course  of 
a sermon  in  the  Granite  slake  tabernacle,  in  Salt 
Bake  City  (May,  1911),  he  said; 

l\ly  object  and  desire  is  to  drive  the  nail  home  and 
clinch  it  in  the  mind  ot  every  man  and  woman  under 
the  sound  of  my  voice,  that  any  man  who  will  darken 
the  door  oi  a s.iloon  lo  drink  intoxic. nils  is  a criminal 
in  the  siglit  of  God.  and  an  enemy  to  society.  1 do  not 
care  who  it  is.  It  is  an  evil  and  ought  not  to  exist  in 
any  community. 

...  I hope  to  goodness  every  man  and  every  w'oman 
will  do  his  and  her  duty  on  the  27th  dav  of  .lune  and 
vote  that  we  can  s.iy  throughout  the  State  of  Utah  that 
it  is  while  and  not  black  ; that  you  vote  “dry”  and  not 
“wet.” 

SMITH  MALCOLM.  Irish  commercial  traveler 
ami  I’rohibit  ioiiisl  ; born  ttl  Belfast , Ireland.  J tine 
8.  1847;  died  til  Cedtir  H:i])ids,  Iowa,  lU  S.  i\..  May 
1.  1915.  lie  was  eduettted  in  tbe  natimial  school  of 
bis  mtt  ive  cily.  He  wtis  1 wice  married  : ( 1 ) d’o  Miss 
iMitry  A.  Smith,  of  Belfast,  Irebuid,  in  18(i8;  and 
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(2)  to  Mrs.  Ida  B.  Wise,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  on 
Aug.  15,  1912  (see  Smith,  Ida  Belle ( Spearman) 
Wise.  He  went,  to  the  United  States  about  1873  as 
a linen-buyer  for  A.T.  Stewart’s  department  store, 
Aew^  York  city.  In  1880  be  removed  to  Cedar 
Rapids,  la.,  where  at  the  time  of  bis  death  he  was 
a general  agent. 

Smith  was  actively  interested  in  various  phases 
of  the  temperance  movement  throughout  his  life- 
time, becoming  a member  of  a Band  of  Hope  in 
childhood.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  an  officer 
in  the  Independent  Order  of  Rechabites  in  Belfast. 
Later  he  was  active  in  the  work  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Good  Templars,  serving  for  a num- 
ber of  years  in  various  official  capacities.  In  New 
T ork  he  joined  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  and  as- 
sisted in  mission  work.  On  coming  to  Iowa  he  found 
that  State  in  the  grip  of  a campaign  for  constitu- 
tional Prohibition.  As  head  of  law-enforcement  ac- 
tivities in  Cedar  Rapids  following  the  defeat  of  the 
Prohibition  Amendment  his  life  was  many  times 
endangered.  Former  members  of  his  Sunday-school 
class  appointed  themselves  his  bodyguard  during 
this  trying  period.  He  identified  himself  with  the 
Prohibition  party  in  Iowa  and  in  1889  and  again 
in  1913  he  was  a candidate  for  governor  on  the 
Prohibition  ticket. 

SMITH,  MATHEW  HALE.  See  Washingto- 
nian Movement. 

SMITH,  ROBERT,  A Scottish  ship-owner  and 
tempei'ance  reformer;  born  at  Saltcoats,  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  July  25,  1801 ; died  in  Glasgow  July  26, 
1873.  He  became  prominent  in  the  latter  city  in 
the  early  forties  as  a partner  in  the  shij^ping  house 
of  George  Smith  & Sons.  lie  was  a member  of  the 
town  council  and  a city  magistrate.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  William  Service. 

Ini  843  he  became  active  in  the  temperance  move- 
ment and  for  30  years  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent advocates  of  total  abstinence  in  Scotland. 
From  1852  till  his  death  he  was  president  of  the 
Scottish  Temperance  League,  to  which  for  many 
years  he  annually  contributed  £100  ($500).  As 
president  of  the  League,  he  presided  over  the  con- 
ference of  temperance  workers  at  Edinburgh  in 
October,  1855,  called  to  consider  the  working  of 
the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  and  attended  by  approx- 
imately 200  representatives  of  societies  in  Scot- 
land and  America. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  also  a devoted  worker  for  the 
temperance  cause. 

SMITH,  SAMUEL.  British  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, cotton-broker,  and  temperance  advocate ; 
born  in  the  ])arish  of  Borgue,  Kircudbrightshire, 
Scotland,  Jan.  11,  1836;  died  in  Liverpool  Dec.  29, 
1906.  He  was  educated  at  Borgue  Academy,  Kir- 
cudbright Academy,  and  Edinburgh  University. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
firm  of  cotton-brokers  in  Liverpool.  In  1859  he 
went  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  studying  cot- 
ton-growing and  -marketing.  On  returning  home 
he  started  a weekly  cotton  circular  which  for  a 
quarter  of  a century  was  the  leading  authority  in 
the  trade.  In  1862  he  visited  Egypt  and  India  to 
study  the  prospects  of  cotton-growing  in  those  coun- 
tries. On  his  return  he  organized  the  firm  of  Smith, 
Edwards  & Co.,  which  became  one  of  the  largest 
cotton  firms  in  the  country.  In  1864  he  married* 
Melville  Christison,  of  Biggar,  Lanark,  Scotland 
(d.  1892). 


Throughout  his  life  Smith  was  active  in  the  mii- 
nicipal  and  religious  activities  of  Liverpool.  He 
was  twice  president  of  the  Council  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  served  for  several  years  on  the 
town  council,  where,  as  a member  of  the  Health 
Committee,  he  worked  for  the  reform  of  the  Liver- 
pool licensing  system  and  the  betterment  of  social 
conditions  among  the  working  classes.  In  1881  he 
succeeded  in  piloting  through  the  Council  a reso- 
lution which  was  virtually  an  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  local  option. 

In  1882  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Liver- 
pool and  served  until  1885,  when  he  was  defeated 
for  reelection;  but  in  1886  he  was  eiected  from 
Flintshire,  Wales,  which  constituency  he  repre- 
sented for  many  years.  During  his  Parliamentary 
career  he  supported  all  legislative  measures  for 
temperance  reform,  working  especially  for  Sir  Wil- 
frid Lawson’s  local-option  bill.  In  1890  he  was  in- 
strumental in  defeating  the  Publicans’  Compensa- 
tion Bill. 

At  an  early  age  Smith  became  interested  in  tem- 
perance reform.  He  affiliated  with  the  Scottish 
Permissive  Bill  Association,  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance,  and  other  temperance  societies.  He  was 
founder  and  president  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Tem- 
perance Association,  which  was  formed  at  his  home 
July  24,  1888;  and  through  this  organization  he 
fought  for  the  improvement  of  excise  conditions  in 
India  and  the  abatement  of  the  ‘•'out-still”  system. 

In  Liverpool  he  organized  and  led  Sunday-eve- 
ning services  for  the  poor,  at  which  a loaf  of  bread 
was  distributed  to  every  attendant.  These  services 
became  so  popular  that  separate  meetings  were  or- 
ganized for  children,  the  attendance  frequently  ex- 
ceeding 1,000.  Voluntary  temperance  pledges  were 
taken,  and  visitors  were  employed  to  follow  them 
up  when  possible.  Thousands  of  pledges  were  signed 
and  hundreds  of  drinkers  reformed.  For  25  years 
the  meetings  were  a Liverpool  institution. 

Smith  was  a member  of  the  committee  that  in- 
vited Moody  and  Sankey,  the  American  evangel- 
ists, to  Liverpool  in  1875.  Their  efforts  to  arrest 
drunkenness  amongthedock-laborerswere  hindered 
by  the  fact  that  there  were  no  eating-places  on  the 
docks  except  public  houses.  Smith  helped  to  form 
a company  to  establish  tea-  and  coffee-houses.  The 
venture  was  so  successful  that  in  a short  time  SO 
houses  were  opened,  serving  20,000  meals  daily  and 
giving  working  men  a cup  of  tea  or  coffee  for  a 
penny. 

Smith  was  the  author  of  numerous  essays  and 
several  books  on  social,  economic,  and  religious 
subjects,  and  his  autobiography,  entitled  “My  Life- 
Work”  (London,  1903). 

SMITH,  SYDNEY.  English  divine,  reformer, 
and  author;  born  at  Woodford,  Essex,  June  3, 1771  ; 
died  in  London  Feb.  22,  1845.  He  was  educated  at 
Southampton  (1777-82),  Winchester  (1782-88), 
Mont  Villiers  (Normandy) , and  New  College,  Ox- 
ford ( B.A.  1792;  M.A.  1796).  In  1800  he  married 
Catherine  Amelia  Pybus  of  Edinburgh. 

Ordained  at  Oxford  in  1796,  he  became  a curate 
at  Nether  Avon  near  Amesbury.  In  1798  he  ac- 
companied the  son  of  the  squire  of  his  parish  to 
Edinburgh  as  tutor.  Here  he  studied  moral  phi- 
losophy, medicine,  and  chemistry,  preached  in  the 
Charlotte  Street  Episcopalian  Church,  and  founded 
the  Edinburgh  Rentetn(  1802) , to  which  he  contrib- 
uted for  the  next  quarter  of  a century.  In  1 803  he 
left  Edinburgh  and  removed  to  London,  where  he 
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immediately  acquired  prominence  as  a preacher 
at  Berkeley  Chapel,  Mayfair,  and  as  a lecturer  on 
moral  philosophy  at  the  Royal  Institution.  In  1806 
Whig  friends  i)resented  him  with  the  living  of  Fos- 
ton-le-Clay  in  Yorkshire,  where  there  had  not  been 
a resident  clergyman  for  loO  years.  For  twenty 
years  he  remained  at  Foston,  where  he  served  as 
pastor,  doctor,  and  magistrate.  In  1 828  he  received 
at  the  hands  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  (Tory  minister) 
a prebend  in  Bristol  Cathedral  and  was  later  en- 
abled to  exchange  Foston  for  the  living  of  Combe 
Florey,  near  Taunton,  Somerset,  which  he  held 
conjointly  with  the  living  of  Halberton  attached 
to  his  prebend.  When  the  Whigs  returned  to  pow- 
er it  was  expected  Smith  would  be  made  a bishoj); 
but  the  argumentative  nature  of  his  writings  pro- 
voked opposition  and,  as  a compromise,  in  1831 
Lord  Grey  had  him  appointed  to  a residentiary 
canonry  at  St.  rauFs.  The  death  of  his  brother 
gave  him  an  inheritance  of  £50,000  ($250,000), 
which  he  enjoyed  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

His  first  book,  “Six  Sermons,  preached  in  the 
Charlotte  Street  Chapel,  Edinburgh,”  appeared  in 
1800.  He  consigned  to  the  flames  the  manuscripts 
of  his  lectures  before  the  Royal  Institution.  They 
were  rescued  by  his  wife  and  printed  under  the 
title  “Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy.” 
He  was  adept  in  the  art  of  polemics,  possessing  all 
the  wit  and  irony  of  his  famous  predecessor,  Swift, 
without  the  latter’s  malice.  These  qualities  are 
nowhere  better  exemplified  than  in  “Peter  Plym- 
ley’s  Letters”  and  “A  Letter  to  the  Electors  upon 
the  Catholic  Question,”  both  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  Catholic  emancipation.  In  addition  to  his 
contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  he  wrote 
frequent  controversial  articles  on  questions  of  the 
day. 

Throughout  his  lifetime,  Smith  was  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  the  views  and  practise  of  the  tem- 
perance reformers.  The  posthumous  publication  of 
his  “Memoirs  and  Correspondence”  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Lady  Holland,  stresses  this  attitude.  By  his 
life  lie  demonstrated  that  wit  need  pay  no  toll  to 
Bacchus.  During  his  residence  in  Somersetshire 
he  repeatedly  counseled  his  parishoners  to  keep 
away  from  strong  drink.  His  advice  to  all  men  en- 
gaged in  literary  pursuits  was,  “If  you  wish  to  keep 
the  mind  clear  and  the  body  healthy,  abstain  from 
all  fermented  liquors.”  He  was  especially  opposed 
to  the  Act  passed  by  Parliament  in  1830  “to  per- 
mit the  general  sale  of  beer  in  England  and  Wales,” 
and  did  all  in  his  power  to  have  it  repealed. 

SMITH.  THOMAS  ALLEN.  English  chemist 
and  temperance  advocate ; liorn  in  London  in  April, 
1801  ; died  there  Nov.  23,  1874.  He  was  a practi- 
cal chemist  and  a diligent  student  of  ])hysiology. 
At  a meeting  held  by  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’ 
Temperance  Union  in  the  Mariners’  Church,  Lon- 
don, Aug.  13,  1835,  he  protested  the  ])rohiI)ition  of 
beer  for  the  working  man,  but  was  imlueed  to  sign  a 
temporary  j)ledge,  and  at  the  end  of  a month  be- 
came a teetotaler  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  tem- 
perance reform.  He  atliliated  with  the  National 
Temperance  League,  and  became  a lecturer  for  that 
organization,  afterward  serving  on  its  Executive 
Committee.  For  years  lieMevoted  much  of  his  time 
to  temperance  tours,  delivering  lectures  illustrated 
by  anatomical  and  physiological  diagrams  and 
j)i'actical  chemical  experiments.  He  joined  with 
.James  Teare  in  addressing  meetings  and  in  organ- 
izing temperance  societies  in  and  around  London. 


For  a time  Smith  was  engaged  in  mission  work 
among  the  men  who  were  constructing  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway.  In  1840  he  was  elected 
honorary  secretary  of  a Church  of  England  Tem- 
perance Society  at  London  Road,  Southwark.  Four 
years  later  he  was  engaged  as  a temperance  lec- 
turer by  the  Western  Temperance  Society  at  Lon- 
don Road,  Southwark.  Four  years  later  he  was  en- 
gaged as  a temjjerance  lecturer  by  the  Western 
Temperance  Union,  in  which  capacity  he  cooper- 
ated with  Edwaku  Chubb.  He  read  a paper  on  the 
relation  of  temperance  to  the  working  classes  at 
the  National  Temperance  Congress  in  London  on 
Aug.  5,  1862,  and  in  1867  lectured  to  more  than 
5,000  college  students  throughout  England.  On  at- 
taining his  seventieth  birthday  he  was  tendered  a 
public  reception  by  the  London  temperance  organ- 
izations in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance League.  His  activities  continued,  despite 
his  advanced  age,  and  in  1872  he  published  his 
“Scientific  Facts  of  Teetotalism.”  He  died  while 
in  the  midst  of  a temperance  lecturing  campaign. 

SMITH,  THOMAS  PORTER.  An  English  cloth- 
ier and  temperance  reformer,  born  at  iMountsorrel, 
near  Leicester,  Sept.  18,  1842;  died  in  London 
April  28,  1915.  He  removed  to  Accrington  when 
a boy  and  about  1868  settled  in  Burnley,  Lanca- 
shire, where,  for  many  years,  he  carried  on  busi- 
ness and  entered  into  the  public  life  of  the  town. 
He  took  a deep  interest  in  education,  and  served 
both  on  the  School  Board  and  later  on  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  of  the  Council  Schools.  He  was 
also  appointed  justice  of  the  peace.  A Wesleyan 
Methodist,  he  occupied  every  position  open  to  a 
layman  in  the  Bolton  Synod  of  that  denomination, 
and  served  as  president  of  the  Burnley  Free 
Church  Council. 

But  it  was  to  temperance  effort  that  Smith  de- 
voted his  chief  energies.  A pledged  teetotaler  in 
early  youth,  he  was  for  many  years  the  leader  of 
the  temperance  party  in  Burnley.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army  and  an  active  and 
generous  supporter  of  the  work  of  Burnley  Tem- 
perance Hall.  For  many  years  he  was  associated 
with  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  as  president  of 
the  Burnley  Branch,  vice-chairman  of  the  Nation- 
al Executive  Committee,  and  chairman  of  that 
body  from  1010  until  his  decease.  On  the  day  be- 
fore his  death  he  attended  a council  meeting  of 
the  Alliance  in  London. 

In  his  temperance  reform  work  he  was  ably  suj)- 
ported  ])y  Mrs.  Smith,  who  was  an  interesting  and 
j)crsuasive  s])caker. 

SMITH,  WILLIAM  ALBERT.  An  American 
jNIctliodist  Episcopal  clergyman  and  Prohibition 
advocate;  born  at  l\It.  Blanchard,  Oliio,  Dec.  17, 
1848;  died  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  March  23,  1925. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  Illi- 
nois Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington,  111.  (A.B. 
1875;  A.M.  1878;  D.D.  1900).  He  was  ordained  to 
tlie  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churcli  in  1875;  on  Sept.  6,  1877,  he  married  Julia 
I\I.  Milmine,  of  Kenney,  111.;  he  served  twelve  pas- 
torates; and  retired  from  the  active  ministry  in 
1912. 

Smith  was  a member  of  the  convention  which 
organized  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Illinois,  and 
served  on  the  Headquarters  Committee  longer  than 
any  other  member  in  its  history.  From  1915  to 
1925  he  acted  as  field  secretary  for  the  League,  in 
which  capacity  he  made  addresses  in  Protestant 
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pulpits  llirougliout  tlie  Stato.  -lust  j>rior  to  his 
deatli,  ho  completed  a history  of  the  Illinois  Anti- 
Saloon  Leaytie. 


KEV.  WILLIAM  ALHEKT  SMITH 

SMITH,  WILLIAMSON  MUNRO.  Scottish- 
Australian  temperance  reformer;  liorn  at  Inver- 
ness, Scotland,  in  1818;  died  at  Brisbane,  Queens- 
land, Australia.  April  10.  1802.  He  was  educated 
in  Glasgow,  and,  after  being  connected  with  sev- 
eral London  temperance  societies,  migrated  to  Bris- 
bane in  1840.  In  180:]  he  married  Mary  Femister. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  temperance  work  in 
Queensland,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract 
from  the  Brisba-)ic  Courier  of  IMav  12,  1840: 

The  whole  task  of  advocating  a doctrine  almost  new 
to  many  of  his  auditors  devoived  upon  himself.  It  is 
only  fair  to  state  that  he  made  the  best  of  what  he  must 
have  felt  to  be  a painful  position.  Mr.  Smith  in  very 
good  language  enunciated  such  sound  and  wholesome 
truths  that  about  fifteen  persons  signed  their  names  to 
his  book  at  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse. 

SMITHARD,  SIMEON.  An  English  temperance 
worker:  horn  at  IMelhournc.  Derbyshire.  Aug.  Ill, 
1818;  died  at  Bridlington  (Luiy.  Yorkshire.  Feh. 
13,  1878.  After  a brief  schooling,  he  began  work  in 
a lace  factory  and  later  learned  the  trade  of  a wood- 
turner under  his  half-brother.  Thomas  Cook,  who 
became  the  ftnnous  English  tourist  agent.  At  eight- 
een he  removed  to  Derl)y.  where  he  became  active 
in  temperance  work,  often  walking  to  neighboring- 
villages  to  address  meetings  after  his  day's  work. 
In  1842  he  gave  up  his  trade  to  devote  his  time 
wholly  to  temperance. 

Smithard’s  first  public  work  for  the  cause  was 
as  agent  for  the  South  ^Midland  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation. He  addressed  meetings,  distributed  tracts, 
and  collected  funds.  Later  he  undertook  similar 
work  for  the  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Temperance 
Union  and  for  the  United  Temperance  Societies  of 
Hull.  He  remained  in  Hull  more  than  four  years  and, 
being  the  possessor  of  a good  baritone  voice,  intro- 
duced the  singing  of  temperance  songs  and  hymns 
at  his  meetings.  4 his  jiractise  attracted  thousands. 
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and  he  became  known  as  the  “Singing  Advocate  of 
Temperance.” 

For  ten  years  (18.')2-()2)  Smithard  toured  the 
country  as  a lecturer  for  the  Independent  Order  of 
Oood  Templars,  covering  (iU,UOO  miles  and  deliver- 
ing over  2,000  addiesses.  He  was  also  at  one  time 
a lecturer  for  the  Grand  Lodge.  In  1865  he  deliv- 
ered a series  of  seven  jdienonienally  successful  lec- 
tures in  Hull,  his  final  audience  numbering  3,600 
working  men.  In  1872.  as  agent  for  the  National 
Temperance  League,  he  carried  out  the  experiment 
of  delivering  temjierance  addresses  to  the  inmates 
of  prisons.  In  1873  he  addressed  many  temperance 
reform  meetings  in  Ireland.  In  1875  his  health 
failed.  L"pon  his  recovery,  he  again  took  the  field 
and  was  on  a lecturing-tour  in  northern  England 
when  he  contracted  the  illness  which  resulted  in 
his  death. 

For  many  years,  with  Mrs.  Smithard,  whom  he 
had  married  in  1830,  and  who  signed  the  pledge 
with  her  husband,  he  conducted  a successful  tem- 
perance hotel  at  Derby. 


•SIMEON  SMITH  Aim 


SMITHDEAL,  GEORGE  MICHAEL.  Ameri- 
can educator  and  Prohibition  advocate;  born  near 
Salisbury,  N.  C.,  Sept.  23,  1 855  ; died  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  .Tan.  12.  1012.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  Rutherford  and  Y'eakins  colleges. 
After  the  completion  of  his  academic  education, 
Smithdeal  took  a business  course  at  Poughkee))- 
sie,  N.  Y’’.,  and  in  1883  established  at  Greensboro, 
N.  C.,  the  Smithdeal  Business  College,  which  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  most  successful  institu- 
tions of  its  kind.  He  later  removed  this  enterprise 
to  Richmond,  Ya.  In  1803  he  married  Grace  L. 
Henning.  , 

As  a young  man  Smithdeal  entered  the  Prohibi- 
tion ranks,  and  later  he  was  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  a Richmond  organization  known  as  the 
“Central  Prohibition  Club.”  This  club  was  affili- 
ated Mith  the  Prohibition  party,  which  successive- 
ly nominated  Smithdeal  for  various  offices,  includ- 
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injj;  the  State  Senate  and  Congress.  He  served  sev- 
eral terms  as  treasurer  of  tlie  State  committee  of 
the  party,  and  in  1010-11  was  State  cliairman.  He 
was  also  an  active  worker  in  the  'S’irginia  Anti- 
Saloon  League. 

SMOUSE.  A name  given  hy  tlie  Dutch  in  Soutli 
Africa  to  itinerant  Jew  pedlers  of  brandy,  wlio 
travel  hy  means  of  wagons  through  the  countiy. 
It  is  derived  from  the  Dutch  ])ronunciation  of  the 
name  ‘Aloses,”  and  is  also  used  to  signify  any  p(>r- 
son  of  tlie  Jewish  race.  Otlier  forms  of  the  term 
are  “Smouser”  and  "■Smoutch.” 

SMUGGLING.  A violation  of  the  laws  of  a 
country,  either  hy  the  importation  or  exportation 
of  prohilhted  goods,  or  by  the  evasion  of  duties  on 
dutiable  goods.  The  jiractisc  is  of  ancient  origin 
and  has  always  been  particularly  prevalent  in 
countries  having  a high  or  “protective”  tarill.  Con- 
traband has  included  such  widely  divergent  com- 
modities as  human  beings,  firearms,  currency,  sug- 
ar, drugs,  alcohol,  and  objects  of  art.  Among  the 
ancients  smuggling  and  piracy  were  recognized 
jiractises  on  the  high  seas.  Smuggling  was  also  an 
inevitable  concomitant  of  early  trade  relations  be- 
tween nations. 

In  England  this  illegal  occupation  dates  active- 
ly from  the  fourteenth  century.  The  smuggling  of 
liquor,  tobacco,  and  bullion  into  Great  Britain  was 
])revalent  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  in  the  ear- 
ly part  of  the  nineteenth,  especially  across  the  En- 
glisli  Channel  and  along  the  rocky  coast  of  Wales. 
In  America  the  smuggling  of  rum  was  of  frecpient 
occurrence  among  the  colonists.  Indeed,  the  mod- 
ern term  “bootlegger”  is  a revival  of  the  epithet 
api)lied  to  early  American  colonists,  who  smuggled 
rum  to  the  Indians  in  the  legs  of  their  high  boots. 
After  the  outlawing  of  the  slave-trade  by  England 
and  the  Uiiited  States  the  smuggling  of  Africans 
became  a profitable,  if  precarious,  Imsiness. 

In  more  recent  times  smuggling  has  been  most 
largely  practised  along  the  frontiers  of  adjacent 
European  countries  (since  the  World  War,  ]i)14- 
18);  among  j)asscngers  on  transatlantic  liners; 
and  notably,  since  the  ]>assage  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  across  the  Canadian  border  and  along 
the  coast-line  of  the  United  States.  In  the  latter 
country  the  laws  against  smuggling  are  enforced 
by  customs  officials  on  land,  and  on  the  sea  liy  tin* 
coast-guard,  who  have  the  right  to  seize  and  search 
both  vehicles  and  vessels.  Penalty  for  defrauding 
the  American  customs  ranges  from  a fine  not  to 
exceed  .$.5,000  to  two  years’  imprisonment,  or  Imtli. 
in  addition  to  forfeiture  of  the  goods  seized.  In 
Great  Britain  evasion  of  customs  duties  renders 
the  ofl'ender  liable  to  forfeiture  of  treble  the  value 
of  the  goods  seized,  or  £100,  at  the  election  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs. 

^Vith  the  passage  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment , 
the  smuggling  of  li(|uor  into  the  United  States, 
which  bad  been  almost  su])i)resscd,  experienced  a 
sudden  revival.  Bootlegging  began  with  the  fraud- 
ulent withdrawal  of  li<|uor  from  Government  ware- 
liouses,  and  soon  extended  to  the  wholesale  impor- 
tation of  alcohol  from  abroad.  America’s  long  and 
devious  coast-line  made  detection  dillicult.  Rum- 
runners. under  the  ])rotection  of  foreign  flags,  an- 
chored just  outside  territorial  waters,  where  car- 
goes were  transferred  and  rushed  to  the  shore  in 
launches. 

I'll  is  ty|>e  of  smuggling])resented  a difficult  prob- 
lem for  the  coast-guard,  re<]uiring  the  concentra- 


tion in  the  Atlantic  of  a large  numher  of  revenue 
cutters.  At  first  suspected  ships  were  pursued  indi- 
vidually, but  gradually  the  procedure  was  adopted 
of  picketing  the  rum-runners  with  small  patrol- 
boats  until  communication  with  the  shore  w'as  ren- 
dered impracticable.  The  Bahamas,  the  island  of 
Bimini,  and  the  numerous  coves  and  harbors  of 
Xova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  became 
auxiliary  rendezvous  of  the  bootleg  fleet.  In  the 
Detroit  River,  also,  and  along  the  St.  Clair  Flats, 
small,  or  “mosquito,”  rum-runners  were  distinctly 
troublesome,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  inter- 
national boundary-line. 

In  H)2.3  United  States  federal  officers  seized  1.34 
boats  and  launches  engaged  in  contraband  liquor 
traffic;  in  H)24,  236;  in  1925,  182.  In  1924  there 
were  known  to  be  over  330  rum-ships  regularly  en- 
gaged in  smuggling.  Congress,  recognizing  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  coast-guard  fleet,  passed  ( 1924)  an 
appropriation  bill  j>roviding  an  ex])enditure  of 
.$1.3,500,000  for  the  construction  of  additional  ves- 
sels to  be  used  in  the  suppression  of  smuggling. 
By  this  bill  more  than  300  motor-boats  were  added 
to  the  coast-gxiard’s  sea  force.  A measure  was  also 
passed  increasing  the  personnel  of  the  coast-guard 
by  14t)  commissioned  officers,  418  warrant  officers, 
and  3,789  enlisted  men.  In  1925,  in  order  to  cope 
more  efficiently  with  bootleggingand  rum-ninning, 
the  coast-guard,  the  customs  service,  and  all  gov- 
ernmental agencies  employed  in  enforcing  Prohi- 
bition were  concentrated  under  the  control  of  one 
of  the  assistant  secretaries  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Although  efi’orts  to  enforce  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment l>ecame  gradually  more  rigorous  and  success- 
ful, Mrs.  Mabel  Walker  Willebrandt,  assistant  at- 
torney-general, found  the  enforcing  act  itself  in- 
adequate, declaring  in  her  1925  report  to  the  at- 
torney-general, that 

. . . the  small  penalties  provided  by  the  National  Pro- 
hibition Act  are  increasingly  deplored  by  United  States 
attorneys,  judges,  and  other  officials  charged  with  du- 
ties and  conversant  with  conditions  relating  to  law  en- 
forcement. They  are  disproportionate  to  the  penalties 
imposed  for  violation  of  other  federal  laws,  and  at  least 
for  illegal  manufacture,  sale,  transportation,  and  im- 
portation, acts  receiving  particular  constitutional  con- 
demnation, the  penalties  should  be  much  higher. 

In  1924  a series  of  treaties  was  entered  into  by 
the  Lbiited  States  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  liq- 
uor smuggling.  They  established  tlie  princijde  of 
the  12-mile  limit,  or  the  1-hour  run,  for  the  board- 
ing and  examination  of  private  vessels  under  for- 
eign flags.  While  these  treaties  u]Jield  the  ju'inci- 
ple  that  three  marine  miles  eonstitnte  the  proper 
limit  for  territorial  waters,  they  permitted  the 
boarding  of  private  vessels,  where  there  was  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  an  oflense  had  been 
committed,  was  being  committed,  or  was  being  at- 
tempted against  the  laws  of  theUnited  States,  out- 
side territorial  waters  up  to  one  hour’s  distance 
from  the  coast  ( i.r.,  the  distance  the  susi)ected  ves- 
sel was  ea])able  of  traveling  in  one  hour,  to  be  mea- 
sured, where  cargo  was  transferred,  by  the  s]>eed 
of  the  vessel  to  which  cargo  was  transferred).  In 
return  for  this  privilege  granted  theUnited  States, 
foreign  vessels  were  allowed  to  carry  liquors  into 
territorial  waters,  when  such  liquors  were  listed 
as  sea  stores  or  cargo  destined  for  a ])ort  foreign 
to  the  United  States  and  were  ke))t  under  seal  con- 
tinuously while  the  vessel  on  which  they  were  car- 
ried remained  within  said  tei'ritorial  waters.  Par- 
ties to  the  treaties  inclnded,  in  addition  to  Great 
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lii’itain,  the  prineii)al  countries  of  Europe,  Can- 
ada. Cuba.  Panama,  and  Mexico. 

In  1925  a special  treaty  to  stop  smuggling  along 
the  border  was  negotiated  with  Mexico.  A sepa- 
rate convention  with  Canada  liadbeen  entered  into 
( June  (),  1 924 ) , which  it  was  hoped  would  minimize 
smuggling  from  the  Dominion.  One  of  its  most  im- 
portant stipulations  provided  that  clearance  pa- 
pers should  be  denied  vessels  when  it  was  evident 
from  the  tonnage,  size,  and  general  character  of 
the  vessel  or  the  length  of  the' voyage  and  the  perils 
of  navigation  attendant  upon  it,  that  the  vessel 
would  be  unable  to  carry  its  cargo  to  the  destina- 
tion proposed  in  the  application  for  clearance. 

Smuggling  Itetween  Canada  andthe  United  States 
continuing  to  increase,  a conference  on  the  suliject 
was  held  at  Ottawa  Jan.  8-10,  1929.  Canada  re- 
jected the  United  States  request thatcustomsclear- 
ances  be  refused  to  liquor  boats  between  Canadian 
and  American  ports.  The  Canadian  Government 
made  a secondary  offer,  however,  to  permit  Amer- 
ican customs  officials  to  be  stationed  on  the  Cana- 
dian side  of  the  border,  by  whom  clearance  infor- 
mation might  be  transmitted  to  their  home  au- 
thorities as  soon  as  such  clearances  are  obtained. 

The  American  Minister  at  Ottawa  was  instructed 
to  reply  (April  20,  1929)  that  the  United  States 
remains  convinced  that  the  only  effective  means  of  deal- 
ing with  the  smuggling  problem  along  the  border  is  the 
conclusion  of  a treaty  amending  the  convention  of  June 
6,  1924,  to  the  end  that  clearance  be  denied  to  ship- 
ment of  commodities  from  either  country  when  their 
importation  is  prohibited  in  the  other. 

In  Euro])e.  with  the  close  of  the  World  War,  liq- 
uor smuggling  assumed  alarming  proportions.  The 
newly  created  republics  of  Central  Europe,  in  or- 
der to  coax  money  into  their  empty  exchequers, 
enacted  numerous  restrictive  and  monopolistic  laws 
against  liquor,  accompanied  Ity  varying  degrees  of 
taxation — which  created  the  smuggler’s  opportun  i- 
ty.  He  was  tempted  also  by  the  variation  in  mone- 
tary exchange  between  nations,  by  labor  conditions, 
and  by  tlie  natural  condition  of  the  soil  which  in 
some  countries  produced  a surplus  of  the  ingredi- 
ents used  in  the  manufacture  of  intoxicants. 

In  this  situation  the  majority  of  European  na- 
tions were  included,  international  bootleggers  op- 
erating between  contiguous  countries,  across  the 
English  Channel,  and  along  the  Baltic  Sea.  Great 
Britain.  France,  Sweden,  Finland,  Germany,  Lith- 
uania. Latvia,  Esthonia,  and  Soviet  Russia  Avere 
among  the  states  particularly  involved.  The  illicit 
trade  in  intoxicants  revealed  disconcerting  anom- 
alies. The  greater  part  of  the  liquor  smuggled  into 
Sweden  originated  in  Finland,  where  strict  Prohi- 
bition Avas  in  force.  Alcohol  was  frequently  smug- 
gled back  into  the  very  country  from  which  it  had 
been  exported.  In  Esthonia,  Avhere  liquor  intended 
for  export  paid  a lower  tax  than  liquor  intended 
for  home  consumption,  dishonest  dealers  adopted 
the  practise  of  consigning  their  supplies  for  ex])ort 
and  then  smuggling  them  back  into  Esthonia  for 
local  sale.  A similar  evasion  sprang  up  in  the  Ger- 
man Republic,  Avhich  refunded  the  excise  on  liquor 
scheduled  for  export.  The  smuggler  purchased  his 
supplies  in  some  free  port,  such  as  Danzig,  and 
smuggled  them  back  into  Germany.  Danzig  be- 
came an  exchange  center,  Avhere  liquor  Avas  trans- 
ferred to  small  boats  and  peddled  to  Baltic  ports. 
Liquor  was  increasingly  smuggled  from  France  to 
England  to  e\^ade  the  high  tariff.  By  1925,  it  Avas 
(‘stimated  by  Prof.  Slotemaker  de  Bruine,  memlier 
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of  the  First  Chamber  of  the  States-General  (now 
Minister  of  Labor,  Commerce,  and  Industry) , that 
38,000  hectoliters  of  liquor  AA'ere  either  smuggled 
into  Holland  or  illicitly  manufactured — an  amount 
equal  to  25  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  entire  consump- 
tion. In  Denmark,  over  a three-year  period,  more 
than  1,000  smuggling  cases  were  dealt  Avith  by  the 
Customs  Department. 

In  an  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  this  illegal 
traffic  and  to  consider  other  international  problems 
involving  alcohol,  an  International  Conference  on 
Alcoholism  Avas  held  in  GeneA'a,  Switzerland,  in 
Septeml)er,  1925,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  Against  Alcoholism,  a department 
of  the  World  League  Against  Alcoholism.  This  as- 
sembly Avas  attended  by  delegates  from  the  A-arious 
European  nations,  Japan,  and  the  United  States, 
and  Avas  participated  in  by  high  government  offi- 
cials and  official  obserA^ers  from  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. 

One  of  the  Conference’s  principal  purposes  Avas 
a discussion  of  the  graAuty  of  the  sitAiation  Avith 
legard  to  smuggling,  its  deliberations  resulting  in 
the  suggestion  of  an  international  agreement  to- 
Avard  the  suppression  of  this  evil.  The  report  of 
the  Conference’s  committee  urged  “the  goA^ernments 
of  the  civilized  Avorld  and  the  League  of  Nations 
to  take  into  immediate  and  earnest  consideration 
the  Auu’ious  problems  raised  by  this  illegal  inter- 
national traffic,”  and  submitted  for  the  attention 
of  such  governments  and  the  League  of  Nations  a 
series  of  proposals  intended  to  form  the  basis  of  an 
international  agreement.  These  included  the  sug- 
gestions that  contracting  nations  agree  to  collal)- 
orate  in  all  possible  Avays  for  the  suppression  of 
smuggling;  that  specific  permits  be  required  for 
the  export  of  alcoholic  liquors;  that  no  export  of 
liquors  be  alloAved  in  A^essels  of  less  than  1 00  tons ; 
that  no  clearance  be  given  to  alcoholic  liquors  con- 
signed to  the  territory  of  any  contracting  nation 
AA’hich  has  notified  the  government  of  the  country 
of  export  that  the  importation  of  said  liquors  is 
restricted  or  prohibited;  and  that  territorial  lim- 
its be  extended  for  purposes  of  search  and  seizure. 

The  League  of  Nations  at  its  Seventli  Assembly 
( September,  1 92G ) decided  to  postpone  the  matter 
to  the  folloAving  session.  At  the  Eighth  Assembly 
(September,  1927)  the  questions  of  alcoholism  and 
smuggling  Avere,  among  others,  referred  to  a com- 
mittee. 

On  Sept.  14,  1928.  the  Second  Committee  of  the 
League  adopted  the  folloAving  resolutions: 

The  Assembly  : 

Decides  to  request  the  Health  Organisation  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  collect  full  statistical  information 
regarding  alcoholism,  considered  as  a consequence  of 
the  abuse  of  alcohol,  giving  prominence,  according  to 
the  data  available,  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  bad 
quality  of  the  alcohols  consumed  ; 

And  considering  that,  while  it  is  for  the  Governments 
to  put  a stop  to  the  contraband  trade  carried  on  in  vio- 
lation of  conventions  in  force  between  them,  it  may 
nevertheless  be  useful  to  examine  the  terms  in  which 
such  conventions  or  agreements  might  be  drawn  up,  not 
only  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling  in  general  and 
that  of  alcohol  in  particular.  . . 

Decides  to  ask  the  Council  to  invite  the  Economic 
Committee  to  carry  out  this  in\mstigation  and  to  sub- 
.mit  any  proposals  to  the  Council  arising  out  of  its  con- 
clusions : 

It  is  understood  that  this  resolution  does  not  refer  to 
wine,  beer,  or  cider. 

See,  also,  Scotland,  vol.  v,  p.  2385. 

Bibliography. — Robert  W.  Chambers,  The  Middle 
Passage,  in  Lihertg,  Chicago,  Oct.  3,  1928  ; Encyclo- 
pedia Americana,  s.  v.  ; Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th 
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and  13th  eds.,  s.  v.  : Wayne  B.  Wheeler.  Report  on  the 
Fight  Against  Smuggling  Through  International  Coop- 
eration in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Interna- 
tional Reviexo  Against  Alcoholism,  No.  5,  Lausanne, 
1925  : T.  R.  Ybarra,  Hoio  Sweden  Manages  State  Liq- 
uor Control,  in  New  York  Times,  Sept.  9,  1928. 

SNAKE  WINE.  A kind  of  animal  wine  recom- 
mended for  file  cure  of  various  ailments  by  the  of- 
ficial Chinese  Pharmacopeia.  See.  also.  ;Mongoli.\. 

SNAPDRAGON  or  FLAPDRAGON.  A Christ- 
mas game  much  in  vogue  in  olden  times  in  En- 
gland; also  the  objects  used  in  such  game.  Small 
combustible  bodies,  usually  raisins,  were  set  on  tire 
in  a glass  of  spirits,  from  which  the  players  snatched 
them  with  their  fingers  and  swallowed  them. 

Several  allusions  are  found  to  flapdragons  in 
Shakespeare,  for  example: 

Thou  art  easier  swallowed  than  a flap-dragon. 

— "Love's  Labour  Lost.” 
And  drinks  off  candles’  ends  for  flapdragons. 

"2  Henry  IV.” 

English  topers  in  former  times  used  flapdragons 
to  excite  their  flagging  ell'orts  to  drink,  swallow- 
ing the  blazing  bodies  with  much  de.xterity. 

SNEAK-CUP.  In  Elizabethan  times  in  England 
an  epithet  for  a man  who  balked,  or  missed,  his 
glass  at  a drinking-bout.  In  Shakespeare’s  “The 
First  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth”  (lll.iii) 
/&'!?•  John  Falsi  off  says  of  the  Prince: 

How  ! the  prince  is  a Jack,  a sneak-cup 

SNOW,  JOHN.  English  physician  and  temper- 
ance reformer;  born  in  the  city  of  York  March  ir>, 
1S13;  died  there  June  Hi,  1858.  He  became  a very 
noted  physician,  and  among  his  patients  were  sucli 
personages  as  Queen  Victoria. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Snow  was  converted  to 
temperance  and  a few  years  later  he  signed  the  to- 
tal-abstinence pledge.  After  studying  the  question 
very  carefully  he  decided  to  practise  medicine  tvith- 
out  the  use  of  alcohol,  an  idea  then  considered  both 
foolish  and  dangerous.  But  in  1831-32  his  theory 
was  justified,  when  a serious  cholera  epidemic  broke 
out  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Snow,  then  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  apprenticeship  with  a surgeon  of  that 
city,  was  sent  by  his  master,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  to  take 
medical  charge  of  Killingworth  Colliery.  Among  the 
supplies  he  was  told  to  take  with  him  was  a case 
of  brandy,  then  considered  necessary  for  the  curing 
of  cholera.  Snow  objected  to  taking  the  brandy  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  himself  been  an  abstainer 
for  two  years  and  did  not  have  any  faith  in  the 
curative  proj>erties  of  alcohol.  His  objections  were 
overruled  and  he  took  the  brandy  with  him.  At  the 
Colliery  his  success  in  the  treatment  was  so  })ro- 
nounced  that  he  won  considerable  acclaim  from  the 
medical  ])rofession.  But  he  returned  to  Newcastle 
without  liaviiig  used  any  of  the  brandy,  and  claimed 
that  his  success  was  in  a large  measure  due  to  dis- 
carding the  s])irit. 

Through  the  influence  of  Snow  the  principle  of 
total  abstinence  was  introduced  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  Layerthor])e  and  Asomb.  In  183(!  he  as- 
sisted in  the  organization  of  the  York  Total  Absti- 
nence Society.  In  the  same  year  he  read  a paper 
on  the  medical  ))hase  of  the  temperance  movement 
at  Pately  Bridge,  which  was  remarkable  for  its 
progressive  views  on  alcohol,  considering  the  time, 
when  the  o])inion  of  most  physicians  was  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  in  med- 
iciTie.  In  this  pa]>er  he  wrote  in  part: 

The  great  and  palpable  evils  occasioned  by  drinking 
these  fluids  in  excess,  divert  our  attention  from  the  mis- 
chief done  by  taking  them  in  what  is  called  moderation. 


A moderate  use  of  them  does  not  produce  all  these  evils  ; 
therefore  moderation  must  be  a good  thing  ! Might  we 
not  as  well  say  that  because  gambling  a little  with  small 
sums  does  not  put  a man  and  his  family  to  the  risk  of 
starvation,  and  produce  all  the  distress  and  crime  that 
gambling  to  excess  does,  therefore,  gambling  in  moder- 
ation must  be  a good  thing ! I would  have  you  pause 
and  consider  whether  there  is  any  wholesome  article  of 
diet  which,  if  taken  in  the  greatest  excess,  will  cause 
such  serious  derangement  in  the  economy  as  fermented 
liquors  do.  1 think  there  is  none,  and  1 would  have  you 
view  with  esi)ecial  sus))icion  a food  that  will  make  you 
want  the  more  of  it  the  more  you  get.  . . 


JOHN  SNOW 


SNO'WDEN,  PHILIP.  English  :\Iember  of  Par- 
liament and  journalist;  born  at  Cowling  Forks. 
Yorkshire.  .1  uly  1 8,  1 8(i4  :educatedat  public  schools 
and  privately.  In  188(i  he  entered  the  Inland  Rev- 
enue Department  of  the  Civil  Service,  but  retired 
in  1 893  in  consequence  of  an  accident  whieb  ])er- 
manently  maimed  him.  He  then  entered  the  field  of 
jonrnalism  and  has  been  a prolific  contributor  to 
newspa])crs  and  reviews.  He  became  associated 
with  the  British  Labour  and  Socialist  movement 
and  has  been  six  times  elected  chairman  of  the  In- 
dependent Labour  party.  He  married  Ethel  Anna- 
kin.  of  Harrogate  in  1905,  who  is  very  well  known 
ii\ternationally  for  her  work  for  temperance  and 
peace.  He  was  the  Socialist  candidate  for  Parlia- 
ment from  Blackburn  in  1900,  and  from  Wakefield 
in  1902,  in  both  of  which  contests  he  was  unsuc- 
(■{“ssful. 

Snowden  was  selected  chairman  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Laboni’  party  in  1 903,  serving  until  1900.  when 
he  was  elected  Socialist  ^lember  for  Blackburn.  He 
was  a member  of  a number  of  royal  commissions 
and  of  the  Central  Control  Board  (Li(|uor  Traf- 
fic). lie  sat  for  thirteen  years  as  a Labour  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  lost  bis  seat  in 
the  general  eleetion  of  1918  as  a result  of  Ijis  pac- 
ifist views.  In  1922  he  was  returned  to  Parliament 
from  the  Colne  Valley  Division  of  Yorkshire.  He 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Socialist- 
Labour  Coverument  of  1924,  and  holds  the  same 
oHice  in  the  present  Macdonald  cabinet. 
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At  tlie  Hague  Coiifeveiico,  assembled  Aug.  (i,  1929, 
to  eouskler  the  application  of  the  Young  plan  to 
(Tcnuau  re])arations,  he  refused  to  accept  any  re- 
duction in  Great  Britain’s  reparations  percentages. 

Alt  hough  always  a Prohibitionist  in  theory,  Snow- 
den was  opposed  to  Prohibition  as  a legal  method 
of  dealing  with  the  drink  ])robleni  in  England.  Be- 
fore the  \Vorld  War  (1914-18)  he  advocated  })ul)- 
lic  ownership  of  the.  liquor  traffic  for  two  reasons; 

■'First,  because  I believed  that  national  Prohibition 
in  this  country  was  impossible  or  remote,  and  second, 
because  1 believed  that  State  ownership  would  prepare 
the  way  for  local  veto  or  national  Prohibition.  (Dai.  ij 
llcraia,  July  1.  1920.) 

During  the  \Yorld  "War  he  was  one  of  the  initi- 
ntors  of  the  Carlisle  experiment  in  Government 
control  of  the  liquor  traffic  ( see  Carlisle)  . Thisex- 
jieriment  was  very  disappointing  to  Snowden,  and 
as  a result  he  changed  his  policy  and  became  an 
opponent  of  public  ownership;  and  his  opposition 
was  a great  factor  in  defeating  the  proposal  for 
the  purchase  of  the  liquor  interests  in  England  and 
Wales,  which  came  up  in  1920.  He  was  also  influ- 
enced in  favor  of  Prohibition  after  a visit  to  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand.  Of  this 
^■isit  he  said : 

1 went  out  strongly  prejudiced  against  Prohibition. 
I had  written  and  spoken  much  against  it.  I was  con- 
verted, in  spite  of  my  prejudices,  by  what  I saw  of  the 
enormous  social  benefits  accruing  from  Prohibition. 
( Westminster  Gazette,  Dec.  2,  1921.) 

Snowden  is  not  in  favor  of  enforcing  Prohibition 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  Great  Britain,  but  con- 
siders it  a matter  for  a popular  referendum.  He 
advocates  the  local-option  law  as  a means  of  de- 
ciding on  the  question  by  districts,  and  considers 
that  this  method  would  have  a great  educative  ef- 
fect. and  would  gradually  prepare  public  opinion 
for  State  Prohibition.  • 

Snowden  is  the  author  of  “The  Socialist  Budg- 
et” •‘Socialism  and  Syndicalism,”  “Socialism  and 
the  Drink  Problem”  (1908),  “The  Living  Wage.” 
"Labour  and  Finance,”  and  “Labour  and  the  New 
World.” 

Both  Snowden  and  Mrs.  Sno-wden  have  done  a 
great  amount  of  speaking  on  the  temperance  plat- 
form in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  New  Zealand. 
Mrs.  Snowden  visited  Russia  in  1920  as  a member 
of  a Labour  delegation  invited  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  report  on  conditions  there.  She  is  the 
author  of  “Through  Bolshevik  Russia”  ( 1920 ),  and 
“A  Political  Pilgrim  in  Europe”  ( 1921 ) . 

SNUG.  An  English  colloquial  term  for  a bar- 
parlor.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Liquor  Licens- 
ing Laws,  in  it's  “Final  Report”  (1899),  p.  12.5, 
referred  to  snugs  in  the  following  paragraph : 

The  definition  of  “snugs”  or  bar-parlours,  as  they  are 
euphemistically  called,  may  differ  in  various  places  ; 
but  in  Hull,  at  all  events,  they  are  constructed  for  se- 
cret drinking,  they  are  the  resort  of  women  who  are 
■either  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  the  open  dram  shop,  or,  if 
they  were  there,  would  be  objected  to  by  the  landlord. 
A number  of  these  secret  and  dark  partitioned  cham- 
bers abut  upon  the  counter  of  the  dram  shop.  The  man 
■who  serves  behind  the  har  cannot  control  the  inmates, 
as  he  would  have  to  go  over  the  bar  to  get  in  to  them, 
or  have  to  go  round  outside.  In  some  cases  he  cannot 
•see  what  is  going  on  inside,  and  if  it  is  alleged  that 
these  arrangements  are  convenient  for  the  customers, 
thev  certainly  do  not  conduce  to  the  reasonable  and 
■even  decent  management  of  the  house.  The  tenants 
^ 0 of  the  houses  sometimes  object  to  them,  but 
the  landlords  will  not  allow  of  their  removal. 

SOBER  SOCIETY.  An  association  formed  in 
Allentown,  New  .Jersey,  in  1805.  The  exact  nature 
-of  its  l)ond  of  memliersliip  is  not  known. 


SOBIESKI,  JOHN.  A Polish-American  soldier, 
lecturer,  and  Prohibitionist;  born  in  Warsaw,  Po- 
land, Sept.  10,  1842;  died  at' Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
U.  S.  A.,  Nov.  11,  1927.  He  was  a lineal  descen- 
dant of  King  .John  Sobieski,  who  rescued  V'ienna 
from  the  Turks  in  1083.  His  father.  Count  Sobi- 
eski, was  the  leader  of  the  uprising  for  liberty  in 
Iceland  in  1 S4(i,  and,  failing  in  the  attempt,  was  ex- 
ecuted by  the  Russian  Government  (March,  1848). 
His  estates  were  confiscated,  and  his  wife  and  son 
banished  from  Poland.  The  refugees  lived  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe  for  some  years,  were  ex- 
pelled from  Milan,  Italy,  for  joining  in  a demon- 
stration in  honor  of  Captain  Ingraham,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  went  to  England,  where 
John’s  mother  died  in  1854. 

A few  months  afterward  John  sailed  for  Amer- 
ica as  a stowaway  on  the  U.  S.  S.  “Constellation,” 
landing  in  New  York  Feb.  22,  1855,  alone,  with 
neither  friends  nor  monejq  and  unable  to  speak  the 
English  language.  A few  weeks  later  he  joined  the 
United  States  Army  as  a bugler,  and  took  jiart  in 
Indian  campaigns  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  then  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and 
served  throughout  the  War.  Afterward  he  went  to 
Mexico  and  entered  the  armj"  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  becoming  a colonel  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
months.  He  served  for  two  years  against  Maxi- 
milian, and  had  command  of  the  reserve  tiring- 
party  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  that  emperor 
( 18()7 ) . 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  Sobieski  took 
up  the  reading  of  law  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and 
in  18()8  was  elected  to  the  Minnesota  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  Hennepin  County.  In  the  State 
Legislature  he  introduced  an  important  bill  deal- 
ing with  Prohibition. 

Sobieski  was  a member  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion that  met  at  Chicago  Sept.  1,  1869,  to'  organize 
a national  Prohibition  party;  was  the  candidate 
of  the  party  for  Congress  in  Chicago  in  1878; 
headed  the  Prohibition  electoral  ticket  in  Illinois 
in  1880 ; was  the  candidate  of  the  Prohibition  party 
for  the  governorship  of  Missouri  in  1892;  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Missouri  delegation  to  the  nation- 
al convention  of  the  Prohibition  party  in  1900,  in 
Chicago.  He  liecame  a member  of  the  Supreme 
Lodge  of  Good  Temjrlars  in  1868,  and  founded  moi  e 
than  2,000  lodges.  During  a period  of  about  50 
years  he  traveled  in  all  the  States  and  Territories 
of  the  Union,  as  well  as  in  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Wales,  speaking  on  temperance  and  Pro- 
hibition. 

In  June,  1879,  he  married  Miss  Lydia  Gertrude 
Lemen,  of  Salem.  Illinois.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  books  on  Polish  topics  and  of  a volume  en- 
titled “The  Life  Story  of  Colonel  John  Sobieski.” 
In  the  last-named  he  attributes  his  success  in  the 
light  against  the  liquor  evil  to  a pledge  exacted 
from  him  by  his  mother.  He  says : 

My  mother  did  one  thing  for  me  that  I shall  always 
remember  with  gratitude.  She  made  me  pledge  to  her 
on  the  day  of  her  death,  that  I would  never,  as  long  as 
I cherished  her  memory,  drink  strong  drink,  gamble, 
or  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain  ; and  I have  never  in 
the  slightest  degree  violated  this  pledge.  . . The  love 
which  I cherished  of  a noble  memory  made  me  strong 
against  every  temptation  ; and  all  that  I am,  and  all  I 
expect  to  be,  and  all  the  good  that  I have  accomplished 
in  fighting  the  liquor  traffic, — all  belong  to  her. 

SOBRIETAS.  A federation  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic diocesan  temperance  societies  of  Holland  found- 
ed at  LTrecht  April  1,  1899,  for  “the  confirmation 
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amlpi'opagationof  theRomanCatholicactionfor  the 
advancement  of  Christian  Temperance  and  the  com- 
bating of  alcoholism.”  It  also  aims  at  securing 
“united  action  of  the  Roman  Catholic  societies  as 
often  as  it  appears  to  he  useful.”  The  operations 
of  the  federation  e.xtend  over  the  five  Roman  Cath- 
olic dioceses  into  which  Holland  is  divided,  and  it 
has  a membership  of  about  (i4,0(J0  adults,  1!),;3UU 
boys  and  girls  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  77,()OU 
children  under  the  age  of  twelve. 

The  first  local  Roman  Catholic  antialcoholic  so- 
ciety in  Holland  was  the  ‘'League  of  the  Cross” 

( Kruisverbond) , for  men,  which  was  establislied 
at  Enschede  by  workmen,  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Alphons  Akiens,  in  1895.  It  was  followed  1)V 
the  Union  of  St.  Mary  ( M ariavcreenig in , which 
was  established  for  women  in  189(5.  The  growth  of 
these  societies  was  very  rapid,  so  that,  with  the 
approval  of  the  entire  Dutch  Episcopacy,  the  first 
national  Roman  Catholic  Antialcoholic  Congress 
was  held  at  Utrecht  in  1898;  and  this  resultetl  in 
the  establishment  of  Sobrietas  a year  later. 

The  organization  was  a national  society  until 
1904,  when  it  was  changed  into  a federation  of  di- 
ocesan societies.  In  each  of  the  five  dioceses  there 
exists  one  diocesan  Kriiisverhund  for  men  with  two 
diirerent  classes  of  members,  namely,  teetotalers 
and  abstainers  from  strong  liquors,  and  some  tem- 
perance men;  and  one  Mariahond  for  women,  with 
two  classes  of  members,  teetotalers  and  abstainers 
from  strong  liquors.  The  Mariahond  has  a subdivi- 
sion, the  St.  Anna  Society,  the  members  of  which 
are  Roman  Catholic  parents  who  promise  to  keep 
their  children  teetotalers  up  to  the  age  of  twelve. 
These  children  can  then  join  the  total-abstinence 
societies  for  boys  and  girls  until  they  reach  the 
age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen.  Divisions  have  been 
formed  for  railwaymen,  Roman  Catholic  students, 
priests,  and  teachers. 

The  federation  has  held  two  national  congresses 
since  its  foundation,  one  at  Nimeguen  in  1907,  and 
the  other  at  The  Hague  in  1920;  while  a special 
congress  against  beer-alcoholism  was  heldatRoer- 
mond  in  1912.  Sobrietas  fights  in  the  first  place 
against  gin-alcoholism,  but  it  aims  more  and  more 
at  abstinence  from  all  alcoholic  beverages,  and  the 
children  are  especially  educated  in  this  spirit. 

The  first  president  of  the  federation  was  Baron 
Ru.vs  de  Beerenbrouck,  who  served  in  that  ca[)acity 
until  1918  when  he  was  appointed  prime  minister 
of  Holland.  The  present  officers  are  (1929) : Pres- 
ident, J.  iM.  A.  Zoetmuldcr,  Heerlen  ; and  secretary. 
Rev.  L.  Simonis,  The  Hague.  The  central  office  of 
Sobrietas  is  located  at  Ververstraat  30,  The  Hague. 
The  society  issues  the  following  publications  :/S'o5ri- 
(itaa,  De  Kruishanier  (‘"The  Banner  of  the  Cross’’) , 
Bonus  Miles,  for  priests,  0ns  .Jeugdioerk  (‘‘(Jur 
Juvenile  Work”),  De  Jonge  Kruisridder  (“'I’he 
3'oung  Crusader’’),  for  boys  and  girls,  and  l/et 
Jllamve  tSein  (“The  Blue  Sign”),  for  railwaymen. 

Sobrietas  cooperates  with  the  Protestant  and 
neutral  antialcoholic  societies  in  Holland  through 
the  National  Committee  against  Alcoholism,  and 
also  manages  the  secretariate  of  the  Internation- 
al Catholic  League  Against  Alcoholism. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  BOARD  OF  THE  EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH  IN  SCOTLAND.  A board  of 
(52  members,  instituted  at  Edinburgh  in  1919  by 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  its  temjierance  and  other  social  work. 
It  was  originally  established  as  a committee  for 


temperance  work  only,  but  in  1919  its  constitu- 
tion was  widened  so  that  as  a social-service  board 
it  might  also  carry  on  rescue  and  preventive  woi  k, 
work  for  the  welfare  of  drinkers,  and  give  the 
Church  information  about  such  questions  as  gam- 
bling, a pure  press,  the  opium  tratfic,  and  other  like 
matters.  The  Board  has  published  two  v(dumes  of 
social  study.  In  1921  the  Board  took  over  St.  An- 
drew’s Home,  at  Joppa,  Midlothian,  which  it  has 
since  managed.  St.  Andrew’s  is  a large  Rescue 
Home,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Community 
of  St.  Peter,  of  Horbury,  Yorkshire. 

The  headquarters  of  tlie  Board  are  located  at  13 
Drumsheugh  Cardens,  Edinburgh,  and  its  present 
olficers  are:  Convener,  E.  M’.  M.  Balfour  Melville; 
and  secretary.  Canon  J.  B.  Jobberns,  Dundee. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  COUNCIL  OF  CANADA, 
THE.  A federation  of  churches  and  other  sym])a- 
thetic  bodies  formed  at  Toronto,  Canada,  in  1!)()7, 
for  the  })romotion  of  social  welfare  throughout 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  Bermuda,  and  incor- 
porated in  1919.  The  purposes  of  the  Council  are 
set  forth  in  its  constitution  as  follows: 

(a)  To  unite  for  national  and  community  welfare, 
the  social  forces  of  Canada  and  of  Newfoundland  and 
Bermuda  ; 

(b)  To  investigate  economic,  social,  moral,  religious 
or  other  conditions  in  Canada,  Newfoundland  and  Ber- 
muda ; 

(c)  To  seek  by  educational,  legislative,  administra- 
tive or  other  means  to  suppress  the  traffic  in  intoxi- 
cants and  habit  forming  drugs,  (except  for  legitimate 
purposes),  prostitution  and  other  vices; 

(d)  To  promote  measures  for  the  prevention  of  crime 
delinquency,  disease,  and  defectiveness  and  to  redeem, 
reclaim  and  restore  those  affected  thereby  ; 

(e)  To  publish  magazines,  pamphlets  and  books  oa 
economics,  social,  moral,  political  and  religious  prob- 
lems and  welfare  ; 

(f)  To  hold  conventions  and  congresses  in  the  inter- 
ests of  economic,  moral,  political  and  religious  prog- 
ress ; 

(g)  Generally  to  promote  all  forms  of  economic,  so- 
cial, moral,  political,  national,  and  religious  welfare  ; 

(h)  To  establish  settlements,  homes,  or  other  insti- 
tutions in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Corpora- 
tion ; 

(i)  To  solicit  contributions  and  receive  gifts  . . . 
for  or  in  favour  of  the  purposes  of  the  Corporation.  . . 

Any  church,  society,  organization,  or  associa- 
tion wliich  is.  or  is  intended  to  lie.  Dominion-wide 
in  its  activities  may  upon  ajijilieation  liceome  a 
unit  of  the  Council,  and,  likewise,  the  Social  Ser- 
vice Council  of  any  province  may  become  a unit. 
I'lvery  tin  it  may  be  represented  at  meetings  of  (he 
Council  by  10  delegate-members,  who  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Council. 

From  its  formation  tlie  Social  Service  Council 
has  taken  an  active  ]>art  in  the  Ioeal-O))tion  and 
Rrohibition  campaigns  in  Canada.  Tlie  present  of- 
licers  are  (1929):  President,  Rev.  Canon  O’.  \V. 
Vernon.  D.C.L. ; and  secretary.  Rev.  .1.  Pliillips 
Jones,  D.D.  Tlie  Council  maintains  lieaibpiarters 
at  309  iUetropolitan  Building,  Toronto.  Its  olficial 
organ  is  Social  ^\'clfarc. 

SOCIAL  SER'^TICE  COUNCIL  OF  NOVA  SCO- 
TIA, THE.  A Canadian  federation  of  provincial 
social-betterment  societies,  formed  at  Halifax.  No- 
va Scotia,  in  1918,  through  the  union  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Tmnjierancc  Alliance  (organized  in  1905) 
and  the  Moral  and  Social  Reform  (.'ouncil  (or>>an- 
ized  in  1911  ).  According  to  its  Constitution,  the 
object  of  the  Council  is  to  i»romote  “such  .Social- 
Service  movements  as  are  ajiproved  by  a majority 
of  tlie  reiiresentatives  of  each  of  its  enrolled  units 
present  at  any  regular  called  meeting." 

The  activities  of  the  organization  cover  all  of 
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the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia;  and  the  societies  rejj- 
resented  in  the  federation  are:  Church  of  England 
Synod,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  United  Church, 
Presbyterian  Synod,  United  Baptist  Convention, 
Lutheran  Synod,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Salvation 
Army,  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association,  Woman’s  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union,  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty,  League  of  the  Cross,  Nova  Scotia 
Temperance  Alliance,  Grand  Division  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance, International  Order  of  Good  Templars, 
and  Loyal  Orange  Association. 

The  work  of  the  Council  is  the  promotion  of  ed- 
ucational, legislative,  and  administrative  reform 
movements.  According  to  the  “Report  of  the  An- 
nual Convention,”  held  at  Halifax,  April  21-2(i, 
1926,  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the  federa- 
tion have  been:  (1)  The  enactment  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Temperance  Act  in  191U;  (2)  the  amend- 
ments secured  to  that  measure  from  year  to  year 
up  to  the  present  time ; and  ( 3 ) the  application  of 
the  Act  to  the  City  of  Halifax  in  1916,  resulting 
from  the  campaign  carried  on.  These  accomplish- 
ments are  of  immeasurable  value  to  the  province 
both  morally  and  economically. 

Then,  in  addition  to  this,  the  Social  Service 
Council,  through  its  local  Councils  and  commit- 
tees, and  in  cooperation  with  other  organizations, 
is  carrying  on  work: 

1.  To  promote  Child  Welfare. 

2.  To  have  placed  upon  the  Statutes  a Mothers’  Al- 
lowance Act,  to  make  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
widows  and  their  children. 

3.  To  have  brought  into  operation  the  Minimum  Wage 
Act — to  provide  a reasonable  wage  lor  female  employ- 
ees. 

4.  To  have  established  a home  for  the  feeble-minded. 

5.  To  have  established  a Reformatory,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  employment  for  and  more  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners. 

6.  The  Social  Service  Council  is  promoting  enforce- 
ment of  the  Lord’s  Day  Act,  Anti-Gambling,  Temper- 
ance, and  other  legislation  affecting  the  morals  of  the 
people. 

7.  It  has  obtained  from  theFederal  Parliament  Amend- 
ments which  strengthen  the  law,  prohibiting  importa- 
tion and  transportation  of  liquor. 

8.  The  Provincial  Council  through  its  General  Sec- 
retary corresponds  and  co-operates  with  social  welfare 
and  temperance  workers  in  all  parts  of  the  Province, 
and,  with  good  results,  has  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  questions  de- 
manding their  attention. 

Mucli  time  has  been  given  to  the  work  of  temper- 
ance reform.  Special  efforts  are  being  made  to  pro- 
mote law  enforcement  in  all  municipalities  where 
conditions  are  not  satisfactory. 

Each  denominational  body  or  other  organization 
holding  membership  in  the  Council  is  entitled  to 
not  more  than  ten  representatives  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Council.  It  is  a unit  of  the  So- 
cial Service  Council  of  Canada. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Council  are  located  at 
New  Glasgow,  N.  S.  The  officers  (1927 ) are  : Lieu- 
tenant-Governor J.  C.  Tory,  honorary  president; 
Rev.  R.  W.  Ross.  D.D.,  president;  Rev.  D.  C.  Ross, 
Imperoyal,  and  Rev.  F.  E.  Barrett,  Windsor,  asso- 
ciate secretaries;  L.  A.  Miles,  Halifax,  treasurer; 
and  Rev.  H.  R.  Grant,  D.D.,  New  Glasgow,  general 
secretary.  There  is  a large  executive  committee 
composed  of  representatives  from  each  of  the  co- 
operating bodies. 

SOCIEDAD  DE  TEMPERANCIA  DE  AMBOS 
SEXOS  (Temperance  Society  of  Both  Sexes).  A 
society  founded  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1891.  See 
Chile. 


SOCIETE  ANTIALCOOLIQUE  DES  AGENTS 
DE  CHEMIN  DE  PER  FRANgAIS  (Antialco- 
holic Society  of  French  Railway  Employees).  A 
French  temperance  organization,  founded  at  Paris 
on  Nov.  10,  1903,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
hygienic  conditions,  antialcoholism,  and  eugenics. 
It  is  sometimes  called  “Societe  antialcoolique  des 
Employes  de  Chemin  de  Fer.”  The  society  is  com- 
posed of  two  classes  of  members,  temperate  and  ab- 
staining, the  latter  being  in  the  minority.  The  So- 
ciety has  approximately  8,000  members.  Its  of- 
ficial organ  is  La  Sante  de  la  Famille,  a monthljL 

The  society  has  inaugurated  a system  of  temper- 
ance conferences  at  which  recreational  inducements 
are  offered  in  order  to  atti  act  attendance.  The  cre- 
ation of  gardens  for  working  men  is  encouraged 
as  a substitute  for  the  saloon.  A number  of  mem- 
bers are  sent  abroad  every  year  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  work  of  temperance  organizations 
in  foreign  countries.  National  meetings  for  discus- 
sion are  held,  and  a huge  annual  fete  is  given,  to 
enable  members  of  the  society  to  liecome  acquainted 
with  Government  officials  and  railway  directors. 
The  sale  and  manufacture  of  non-alcoholic  wines 
are  encouraged. 

The  president  of  the  societ}^  is  M.  Beauchamps, 
Paris,  the  secretary  is  M.  Le  Coq,  Asni^res  ( Seine ) , 
and  the  headquarters  are  located  at  Rue  de  Lon- 
dres  39,  Paris  (Vllle) . 

SOCIETE  ANTIALCOOLIQUE  DES  INSTI- 
TUTEURS  DE  FRANCE.  See  France,  vol.  iii, 
p. 1041. 

SOCIETE  ANTIALCOOLIQUE  FRANQAISE 
DE  LA  CROIX-BLANCHE  ( French  Antialcohol 
Society  of  the  White  Cross).  A Catholic  tempei'- 
ance  organization  (formerly  known  as  “La  Fede- 
ration de  la  Croix-blanche’’ ),  founded  by  the  Catho- 
lic Congress  of  1899  at  Lille.  France,  for  the  jmrjrose- 
of  combating  the  spread  of  alcoholism  and  its  at- 
tending evil. s — immorality,  tuberculosis,  and  depo])- 
nlation.  It  is  commonly  cited  in  English  as  “The 
White  Cross  Society.”  The  Society  aims  to  form 
temperance  leagues  and  other  antialcoholic  groups 
to  hold  temperance  conferences;  to  distribute  tem- 
perance periodicals,  pamphlets,  etc. ; to  assist  in 
the  establishment  of  institutions  and  in  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  tending  to  diminish  the  con- 
snmption  of  alcohol.  The  organization  offers  to  co- 
operate with  other  French  groups  working  toward 
the  same  end. 

Membership  in  the  White  Cross  Society  includes : 

( 1 ) Active  members,  who  may  be  either  partial  or 
total  abstainers;  and  (2)  associate  members.  Par- 
tial abstainers  are  (a)  t hose  who  ])  ledge  themselves 
to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  beverages  produced 
by  either  distillation  or  synthesis,  and  from  all  li- 
queurs having  alcohol  as  their  basis,  such  as  ; char- 
treuse, aperitifs  of  all  kinds  (except  for  medicinal 
use)  ; and  (b)  those  who  pledge  themselves  to  use 
in  moderation  fermented  beverages,  such  as  wine, 
cider,  malt  liquor,  etc.  Total  abstainers  are  those 
who  pledge  themselves  to  abstain  from  all  intoxi- 
cating beverages,  either  distilled  or  fermented. 
These  totally  abstaining  members  form  a special 
section,  the  Gold  Cross  (La  Croix<VOr).  Associate 
members  are  not  required  to  make  any  definite  tem- 
perance pledges,  but  participate  in  the  struggle  to 
rid  France  of  the  evil  of  alcoholism. 

The  Society  is  composed  of  district,  diocesan,  pa- 
lochial,  and  local  groups,  which  inav  organize  iii 
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any  way  they  see  fit,])rovided  they  admit  only  ('atli- 
olies  to  inenil)ershi|),  permit  only  i)artial  or  total 
abstainers  to  become  executives,  and  adopt  the  in- 
siffiiia  of  the  parent  orfjanization.  Kepresentation 
in  the  Central  Committee  (the  supreme  govern- 
ing body)  is  based  upon  the  amount  contril)uted 
to  the  general  fund.  Each  year  the  local  groups 
must  furnish  the  Central  Committee  with  statis- 
tics concerning  the  progress  made  during  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Prior  to  the  World  War  (1914-18)  there  were 
approximately  ■2d, 000  members  in  the  organization, 
but  since  that  time  the  membership  has  decreased. 
The  whole  of  France  is  included  in  the  territory 
covered  by  the  Society,  the  headquarters  of  which 
are  located  at  147  Boulevard  Saint-Germain,  Paris. 
The  president  of  the  Society  is  M.  Jordan,  and  the 
secretary  is  Dr.  Fay,  both  of  Paris. 

SOCIETE  BELGE  DE  TEMPERANCE.  Bel 

gian  temperance  society.  See  B?:i.gium,  vol.  i,  j). 
318. 

SOCIETE  BELGE  DE  TEMPERANCE  DE  LA 
CROIX-BLEUE.  A Belgian  section  of  the  Fedk- 
RATION  IXTEKXATIOXAI.E  DES  S0Clf:Tf;S  I)K  TEM- 
PERANCE DE  LA  CuOTX-m.El’E. 

SOCIETE  CONTRE  L’USAGE  DES  BOIS- 
SONS  SPIRITUEUSES.  See  France,  vol.  iii,  p. 
1U38;  Union  Francaise  Antialcoolique. 

SOCIETE  DU  SECRETARIAT  ANTIAL- 
COOLIQUE SUISSE.  See  Secretariat  Antial- 
coolique Suisse. 

SOCIETE  FRANCAISE  DE  TEMPERANCE. 

See  France,  vol.  iii,  pp.  1038,  1041. 

SOCIETE  FRANCAISE  DE  TEMPERANCE 
DE  LA  CROIX-BLEUE  (French  Temperance  So- 
ciety of  the  Blue  Cross ) . The  national  Blue  Cross 
organization  of  France,  forming  a part  of  the  Fede- 
ration Internationale  des  Soci^tes  de  Tempe- 
rance DE  LA  Croix-rleue.  Tlie  first  section  of  the 
Society  was  founded  at  Valentigney  (Doubs)  June 
17,  1883;  and  other  important  sections  were  formed 
at  Paris  (Feb.  1,  1885),Ljmns  ( 1889) , Marseilles 
(Feb.  23,  1889),  Rouen  (i891),  and  San  Quentin 
(1892). 

The  first  general  assembly  of  the  French  Blue 
Cross  Society  was  held  in  Paris  Dec.  4-G,  1893, 
and  a national  committee  appointed  under  the  pres- 
idency of  Jean  Bianquis,  of  Rouen.  In  the  same 
year  Bianquis  founded  the  temperance  journal  La 
Croix  lilene  et  VEspoir.  In  1903  the  Society  in- 
augurated a young  j)eople’s  movement  known  as 
“L’Esj)oir,”  which  spread  through  England,  Bel- 
gium, France,  and  Switzerland. 

One  of  the  Society’s  greatest  benefactors  was  the 
English  temperance  worker,  Ben  jamin  Greene  (d. 
March  2,  1918),  who  for  eleven  years  (1904-15) 
conducted  temperance  cam])aigns  in  France  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Blue  Cross.  Other  names  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  movement  are;  Victor 
Bronx  (d.  Oct.  20,  1914),  A.  Schaffner,  Claude 
Varloud,  Andre  IMonod,  Dubois-Wenker,  L.Tabord, 
Alexandre  Duviller, IM.  I).  Ludwig  (d.  Oct.  5, 1913) , 
11.  Loiseau  (d.  Fel).  17,  1910),  and  Antony  Ro- 
ehat. 

During  the  World  War  (1914-18)  the  efforts  of 
the  Society  were  ])ractically  at  a standstill.  Nine- 
teen active  sections  were  in  territory  which  fell 
under  German  occupation  in  1914.  The  majority 
of  the  Blue  Cross  leaders,  including  the  national 


president,  ^laj.  Etienne  Matter,  were  mobilized, 
and  some  sixty  members,  among  them  several  sec- 
tion presidents  and  pastors,  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice. In  1913  the  Society  numbered  113  sections 
and  9,840  members,  of  wbom  4,294  were  in  Europe 
and 5,540  in  the  French  colonies  (Madagascar,  New 
Caledonia,  etc. ) . 4'he  “Aiuiuairede  la  Croix-Bleue."’ 
1921,  stated  that  the  membershi))  of  the  French 
Blue  Cross  in  Europe  had  dropped  olf  02  per  cent 
since  the  beginning  of  the  War.  Owing  to  the  dis- 
organized state  of  many  of  the  sections,  however, 
its  census  was  incomplete. 

The  losses  of  the  Society  have  been  ])artially  off- 
set by  the  addition  of  the  important  Alsatian  group 
(421  members),  com])rising  seven  sections  (Stras- 
bourg, Colmar,  etc.)  which  forinerly  affiliated  with 
the  German  Blue  Cross  Society,  and  the  old  inde- 
pendent society  of  IMulhausen.  Since  the  World 
War  the  Society  has  made  gratifying  piogress  to- 
ward reconstruction.  In  northern  France  there  is 
a flonrishing  section  at  Fives,  while  at  Lille.  Tour- 
coing,  Maubeuge,  and  Desvies,  the  movement  is 
reported  to  be  making  good  headway. 

Compare,  also.  Union  de  la  Croix -iu  ele  de 
Strasrourg. 

SOCIETE  LORRAINE  DE  TEMPERANCE. 

A Roman  Catholic  temperance  society,  founded  at 
Nancy,  France,  in  1900,  by  the  bishop  of  that  city. 
It  had  a comparatively  short  existence. 

SOCIETE  MEDICALE  BELGE  DE  TEMPE- 
RANCE ( Belgian  Medical  Temperance  Society ) . A 
society  organized  in  iSIarch,  1 898,  as  a result  of  the 
Sixth  International  Congress  against  the  Abuse  of 
Alcoholic  Drinks,  held  in  Brussels  in  1897.  The 
first  three  members  were  Doctors  A.  Bienfait.  V. 
de  Vaucleroy.  and  Barella.  The  organizers  believed 
it  the  duty  of  every  conscientious  jihysician  to  pro- 
mote all  forms  of  preventive  hygiene,  and  especi- 
ally the  dissemination  of  information  to  combat 
alcoholism.  There  are  tMO  classes  of  members,  ac- 
tive and  associate.  Active  members  abstain  entire- 
ly from  distilled  liquors,  and  pledge  themselves  to 
the  moderate  use  of  fermented  beverages.  Associ- 
ate members  are  those  who  are  not  only  sympa- 
thetic with  the  antialcohol  movement,  but  are  al- 
so pledged  to  moderation  in  the  use  of  all  alcoholic 
liquors.  It  is  presumed  that  members  will  not  pre- 
scribe alcohol  excej)t  when,  in  their  judgment,  it 
is  definitely  required  and  then  only  for  temporary 
use.  By  1899  the  Society  had  135  members. 

The  Society  has  conducted  two  medical  referen- 
dums.  One,  in  1903,  brought  2,305  signatures  in 
favor  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  absinth,  which  was 
accomplished  by  legislation  in  1900.  In  1910  over 
1,400  Belgian  jihysicians  signed  a declaration,  sub- 
mitted by  the  Society  to  all  ])hysicians,  declaring 
it  to  be  an  error  to  regard  alcoholic  beverages  as  a 
source  of  heat,  strength,  or  nourishment  ; that  it 
is  jierfectly  ])ossible  to  live  in  good  health  without 
using  any  kind  of  alcoholic  beverage;  that  these 
beverages  cause  and  aggravate  disease;  and  that 
])ure  water  is  the  most  hygienic  drink.  Thirty- 
two  other  physicians  sent  favorable  rejilies  with 
some  (jualifications ; only  two  rejdies  were  unqual- 
ifiedly o]q)osed  to  the  declaration. 

'Phe  Society  maintains  a specical  library  on  alco- 
hol and  through  its  jmblication  Le  Bullefin  Med- 
ical Bclpr  dr  Trmpcraarc,  sent  free  monthly  to  ev- 
ery ])hysician  in  Belgium,  it  was  able  before  the 
W'orld  War  (1914-18)  to  carry  to  the  ])rofession 
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scientific  facts  concerning’  alcohol,  especially  its 
relation  to  disease  and  mortality,  clinical  observa- 
tions, and  accounts  of  legislation.  The  World  War 
seriously  interrupted  the  activities  of  the  society, 
causing  loss  in  members  and  financial  support. 
1 he  executive  committee,  however,  is  undertaking 
reestablishment  of  the  Society’s  activities. 

SOCIETE  SUISSE  DES  INSTITUTEURS  AB- 
STINENTS.  See  Schweizerisciier  Verein  An- 
STIXENTER  LeiIRER  UNI)  LeiirerINNEN. 

SOCIETE  SUISSE  DE  TEMPERANCE.  The 
original  name  of  the  Societe  Suisse  de  Temperance 
de  la  C'roix-l)leue.  See  Federation  Internatio- 

NAI.E  DES  SOOIETES  DE  Te:MPERANCE  DE  J.A  CrOIX- 
m-KUE. 

SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  LEGISLATION 
FOR  THE  CONTROL  AND  CURE  OF  HABIT- 
UAL DRUNKARDS.  A British  association,  formed 
at  a meeting  held  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  Lon- 
don, Sept.  22,  187(),  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  J.P.,  in 
the  chair.  The  resolution  of  organization  was  as 
follows ; 

That  this  meeting,  being  convinced  of  the  necessity 
for  further  legislation  in  regard  to  habitual  drunken- 
ness, hereby  constitutes  itself  a society  with  a view  to 
the  attainment  of  this  object,  such  society  to  be  desig- 
nated "Society  for  promoting  Legislation  for  the  Con- 
trol and  Cure  of  Habitual  Drunkards.’’ 

The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  May  29,  1878, 
and  it  is  not  known  how  long  the  Society  contin- 
ued to  function.  Probably  the  passage  of  the  Ha- 
DTTUAL  Drunkards  Acxs'in  1879  rendered  the  So- 
ciety unnecessary. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  COUNTRY’S  WEL- 
FARE, Name  of  the  AIinnesota  Total  Absti- 
NENCE  Association  since  1921.  Followingthe  adop- 
tion of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  members  of  the  Alinnesota  soci- 
ety decided  to  extend  their  activities  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  State.  To  do  this,  it  was  necessary 
to  broaden  their  program,  change  their  constitu- 
tion, and  select  a title  more  in  harmony  with  the 
altered  aims  of  the  organization.  Accordingly,  at 
the  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Vang  Church,  near  Maynard,  Renville 
County,  Minn.,  June  26-28,  1921,  the  title  of  the 
Association  was  changed  to  “Society  for  the  Coun- 
try's Welfare.” 

The  aims  of  the  Society  include  the  promotion 
■of  total  abstinence,  law  enforcement,  Christian 
citizenship,  respect  for  law  and  authority,  social 
lietterment,  world  Prohibition,  and  international 
peace.  The  organization  works  mainly  among  Swed- 
ish and  Norwegian  citizens.  In  1929  its  ofiicers 
were;  President,  Rev.  0.  Lokensgaard,  Hanley 
Falls;  A'ice-president,  Prof.  G.  M.  Bruce,  St.  Paul; 
executive  secretary  and  treasurer,  Gustav  Eide. 
.iMinneapolis,  who  was  prominently  identified  with 
the  original  organization. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  REFORMATION  OF 
MORALS.  The  pioneer  temperance  organization 
of  Connecticut.  See  Connecticut,  vol.  ii,  p.  696. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  INEBRIE- 
TY. A British  organization  of  physicians,  founded 
in  1884  by  Dr.  Norman  Kerr;  commonly  called 
the  “British  Society  for  the  Study  of  Inebriety.” 
■Qualified  medical  practitioners  are  admitted  as 
members,  and  registered  medical  students  and  oth- 
ers interested  in  the  work  of  the  Society  are  eligi- 
ble for  election  as  Associates  on  payment  of  an  an- 
nual subscription.  Meetings  are  held  quarterly  at 


which  at  least  one  scientific  paper  on  some  phase 
of  the  alcohol  question  is  presented  and  discussed. 
These  papers  are  iniblished  in  the  Society’s  quar- 
terly, the  British  Journal  of  Inebriety. 

Dr.  Kerr  w'as  president  of  the  Society  from  its 
inception  (1884)  until  1899,  in  later  life  devoting 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  furthering  its  prop- 
aganda. In  commemoration  of  his  life-work,  the 
Society  in  1905  founded  the  Norman  Kerr  ]Me- 
MORiAL  Lectureship. 

Officers  of  the  Society  for  1929  are;  President, 
Sir  Arthur  Newsholme,  K.C.B.,  M.D.;  treasurer. 
Miss  Louisa  Alartindale,  J.  P.,  M.D. ; secretary  and 
editor,  T.  N.  Kelynack,  J.P.,  M.D.  The  headijuar- 
ters  of  the  Society  are  at  19,  Park  Crescent,  Port- 
land Place,  London,  W.  1. 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS.  A group  of  islands  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean  under  French  control.  There 
are  in  reality  two  groups,  the  Leeward  and  the 
Windwmrd,  separated  by  a channel  60  miles  wdde. 
The  chief  islands  are  Tahiti,  Moorea,  Raiatea,  Ta- 
haa,  Huahine,  and  Bora-Bora.  They  have  a total 
area  of  about  650  square  miles  and  a population 
of  14,000.  Tahiti,  the  largest  and  most  important 
of  the  Islands,  has  an  area  of  about  600  square 
miles  and  a population  of  7,145  (1924).  It  is  di- 
vided into  tw'o  sections  by  the  isthmus  of  Taravao 
and  is  exceedingly  mountainous.  Papeete  (pop. 
4,600)  is  the  capital;  the  Islands  are  adminis- 
tered by  a governor,  with  an  administrative  Coun- 
cil including  the  mayor  of  Papeete  and  the  presi- 
dents of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Agricul- 
ture. 

Spain,  England,  and  France  participated  in  the 
discovery  and  settlement  of  the  Islands.  The  archi- 
pelago was  discovered  by  a Siianish  expedition  un- 
der Quiros  in  1607.  In  1767  Samuel  Wallis,  sail- 
ing under  the  English  flag,  visited  the  Islands  and 
called  Tahiti  “King  George’s  Island.”  In  1768  Louis 
de  Bougainville  claimed  Tahiti  for  the  French, nam- 
ing it  “La  Nouvelle  Cythere.”  The  following  year 
Captain  James  Cook  arrived  at  the  Islands  wuth  an 
English  astronomical  expedition  and  called  them 
the  “Society  Islands”  in  honor  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety, which  backed  his  enterprise.  An  attempt  at 
colonization  was  made  by  the  Spanish  in  1774.  In 
1797  the  British  ship  “Duff”  landed  SOmissionaries 
w’ho  w’ere  befriended  by  the  native  chiefs  and  for  a 
time  the  Islands  fell  under  English  influence. 
French  intervention  followed  attempts  of  French 
Catholic  missionaries  to  open  a mission  in  Tahiti. 
A convention  was  signed  in  1 843,  placing  the  Is- 
lands under  French  protection.  In  1880  Tahiti  was 
proclaimed  a French  colony.  In  1903  the  govern- 
ment of  adjacent  French  possessions  -was  central- 
ized in  Papeete. 

Tahiti  has  a fertile  coast  -which  produces  coco- 
nuts, bananas,  sugar-cane,  vanilla,  and  other  trop- 
ical fruits,  in  addition  to  numerous  vegetables 
found  in  more  temperate  climates.  The  chief  in- 
dustries are  the  making  of  copra,  sugar,  and  rum, 
and  the  principal  articles  of  export  are  copra, 
mother-of-pearl,  vanilla,  coconuts,  and  phosphates. 
The  climate  is  characterized  by  heat  and  excessive 
dampness. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tahiti  are  members  of  the 
Polynesian  race ; and  the  Avomen  are  accounted  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  Pacific.  The  Tahitians  are 
not  cannibals  and  are  a courteous  and  affable  race. 
Despite  generations  of  drunkenness  and  vice,  there 
are  many  splendid  specimens  of  humanity  to  be 
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found  in  the  Islands.  Drink  has  been  one  of  tlie 
most  serious  curses  of  the  Tahitians  since  the  ad- 
vent of  the  white  man.  Like  other  races  of  the  Pa- 
cific, they  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  crav- 
ing for  liquor,  and  its  introduction  into  the  Islands 
has  been  the  cause  of  untold  misery,  disease,  and 
death.  That  the  natives  themselves  iiave  made 
some  ett'ort  at  checking  the  evil  of  drunkenness  is 
attested  by  Richard  Eddy,  who,  in  his  “Alcohol  in 
History"’  (Xew  York,  1S87),  quotes  the  following 
native  law,  from  Ellis’s  “Polynesian  Researches”: 

If  a man  drink  spirits  till  he  becomes  intoxicated, 
(literally  poisoned),  and  is  then  troublesome  or  mis- 
chievous, the  magistrates  shall  cause  him  to  be  bound 
or  confined  ; and  when  the  effects  of  the  drink  have  sub- 
sided, shall  admonish  him  not  to  offend  again.  But  if 
he  be  obstinate  in  drinking  spirits,  and  when  intoxi- 
cated becomes  mischievous,  let  him  be  brought  before 
the  magistrate  and  sentenced  to  labor,  such  as  road- 
making, five  fathoms  in  length  and  two  in  breadth.  If 
not  punished  by  this,  let  him  make  a plantation  fence, 
fifty  fathoms  long.  If  it  be  a woman  that  is  guilty  of 
the  crime,  she  shall  plait  two  large  mats,  one  for  the 
king,  and  the  other  for  the  governor  of  the  district,  or 
mat  four  hibiscus  mats,  two  for  the  king  and  two  for 
the  governor,  or  forty  fathoms  of  native  cloth,  twenty 
for  the  king  and  twenty  for  the  governor. 

^\'itll  regard  to  native  Inebriety,  Guy  Hayler,  in 
bis  “Prohibition  Advance  in  all  Lands”  (Wester- 
ville. 1914 ) , includes  the  following  paragraph  from 
(.tuilleinand  and  Keane’s  “Malayasia  and  the  Pa- 
cific Archipelagoes”  (1908)  : 

One  chief  cause,  probably,  of  the  decreasing  numbers 
of  these  people  is  the  prevalence  of  the  habits  of  intox- 
ication, in  which  they  indulge  as  a substitute  for  the 
dance  and  song  and  varied  amusements  so  injudicious- 
ly forbidden  by  the  missionaries.  A recent  French  trav- 
eler, M.  Jules  Gamier,  informs  us  that  the  Tahitians 
now  seek  the  more  sensual  pleasure  of  intoxication,  un- 
enlivened by  the  social  enjoyments  of  their  ancient  fes- 
tivals. Most  fatal  gift  of  all,  they  have  been  taught  to 
ferment  the  juice  of  the  orange,  so  abundant  and  de- 
licious in  their  island  home,  and  thus  produce  a liquor 
with  which  to  obtain  the  pleasures  and  the  penalties  of 
intoxication,  which  men,  women  and  children  alike  en- 
joy and  suffer.  The  orange  has  been  for  these  people 
as  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the  garden  of  Eden — the  tree 
of  good  and  of  evil. 

In  the  Union  Signal  for  April  2,  1925,  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  given  from  an  article  entitled 
“American  Prohibition  Enriches  Vanilla-growing 
Tahitian  Natives,”  appearing  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor: 

Many  are  the  industries  that  have  “boomed"  since 
prohibition  came  into  effect — clothing,  food  products, 
automobile-manufacture  and  scores  of  other  lines  of 
business,  but  one  that  has  not  come  in  for  a large 
share  of  publicity  is  that  of  vanilla-growing  . . . 

In  Tahiti  many  natives,  some  of  them  living  so  far 
out  of  the  world  as  almost  to  lack  knowledge  of  that 
world's  existence,  have  been  greatly  enriched  by  the 
United  States’  adoption  of  prohibition.  This  is  because 
of  the  vastly  increased  demand  for  vanilla,  of  which 
there  is  a great  amount  grown  in  the  Society  Islands. 
Four-fifths  of  the  entire  crop  is  now  taken  by  the 
United  States.  This  vanilla  is  the  flavoring  substance 
generally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  candy  and  other  sweets  now  consumed  in 
America.  The  price  of  vanilla  has  soared  within  the 
last  few  years  to  such  an  undreamed-of  height  tlmt  the 
native,  a decade  ago  existitig  frugally  in  his  bamboo 
hut.  now  possesses  a frame  house  with  corrugated  iron 
roof  and  rides  in  his  automobile.  . . 

Every  white  man  knows,  as  does  every  enlightened 
native,  that  when  the  Caucasian  introduced  liquor  to 
the  Polynesian  he  committed  a great  wrong,  for  it  has 
wrecked  a people  which  the  white  man  should  have 
cherished  and  protected.  But  there  is  a certain  poetic 
justice  in  the  fact  that,  now  that  one  great  branch  of 
the  Caucasian  race  has  realized  and  undertaken  to  ter- 
minate the  evil  that  lies  in  alcohol  as  a beverage,  the 
very  act  should  work  a certain  definite  advantage  to 
the  i)eople  which  has  suffered  probably  more  than  any 
other  ijeople  from  that  evil.  So  there  is  a keen  satis- 
faction in  coming  upon  the  kindly  and  large-hearted 
J'ahitian  in  comi)arative  opulence  at  last,  and  that,  in 
the  island  possessions  of  the  jiower  which  has  not  yet 


seen  fit  to  place  alcohol  beyond  the  reach  of  the  native- 
And  in  this  connection  it  is  notable  that  England,  real- 
izing at  last  what  liquor  has  meant  to  the  South  Seas, 
has  abolished  it  in  all  Polynesian  possessions.  . . 

It  is  the  native  Tahitian,  not  undeserving,  who  has 
benefited  most  notably  by  the  great  American  demand 
for  vanilla,  following  prohibition.  And  if  it  could  be 
brought  about  that  the  other  advantages  of  prohibition 
could  be  extended  to  him,  his  condition  would  be  better 
than  at  any  time  since  the  first  London  missionaries 
landed  in  the  Society  Islands  more  than  a century  ago. 

SOCIETY  OF  ABSTAINING  PRIESTS.  See 

PmESTEK-AlJSTINENTENBUNI). 

SOCIETY  OF  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR.  See 

United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

SOCIETY  OF  ST.  CHRISTOPHER.  See  Diet- 

KICIISTEI.N,  SiGISMOND  DE. 

SODIUM  BENZOATE  (NrCtHsOU.  Benzoate 
of  soda,  a wliite,  odorless,  crystalline  or  granular 
powder  used  medicinally  and  as  a food-preserva- 
tive. It  was  used  to  arrest  fermentation  in  bever- 
ages containing  sugar  as  well  as  to  preserve  them. 
United  States  Food  Inspection  Decision  7<>  (July 
13.  1907)  held  that  this  preservative  was  harmful 
and  that  its  use  should  be  prohibited.  Later,  how- 
ever, in  “Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Enforce- 
ment of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,”  issued  April  10, 
1913,  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, this  decision  was  amended,  the  use  of  so- 
dium benzoate  being  permitted,  provided  that  each 
container  was  plainly  labeled  to  show  the  presence 
and  amount  of  benzoate  of  soda.  The  amount  gen- 
erally used  is  one  tenth  of  1 per  cent. 

SOHLBERG,  HEDVIG.  Finnish  educator  and 
temperance  worker ; born  at  Po  jo,Nyland,  Finland, 
Jan.  29,  1858;  educated  at  the  Seminary.  Ekenas. 
In  1882-83  Miss  Sohlberg  taught  at  St.  IMiehael, 
removing  thence  to  Rojo,  where  she  taught  during 
1883-89.  In  the  latter  year  she  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  the  Ekenas  Seminary,  and  has  continued 
in  that  position  ever  since. 

Miss  Sohlberg  joined  the  Ro  jo  Total  Abstinence 
Society  and,  after  removing  to  Ekenas.  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Ekenas  Temperance  Society.  In 
1902  she  became  a member  of  the  Finnish  national 
temperance  society  known  as  “Raittiuden  Ystii- 
wilt”  ( Friends  of  Temperance ) . When  the  Swed- 
ish-Finnish  Temperance  Alliance  was  formed,  in 
1905,  she  was  elected  a member  of  the  board  and 
became  vice-chairman.  She  is  also  a memlx'r  of 
the  White  Ribbon  Society.  She  has  done  valuable 
service  in  conducting  Temperance  Institutes  for 
public-school  teachers  and  has  taken  part  in  vari- 
ous school  and  other  temperance  conventions  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  Her  loyalty  to  the  cause 
and  her  activity  in  promoting  it  led  to  her  elec- 
tion for  two  terms  (1908-13)  to  the  Finnish  Par- 
liament, where  she  took  an  active  part  in  drafting 
the  Temperance  Bill  and  in  securing  its  enactment. 

SOLDIERS’  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  ASSOCI- 
ATION. An  organization  formed  at  Agra,  India, 
by  the  Rev.  .1.  Gelson  Gregson  in  1802.  It  is  now 
known  as  the  Roy.m,  Army  Temderance  Associ.v- 

TTON. 

SOLLMANN,  "WILHELM.  German  editor  and 
slatesman;  born  at  Oberlind,  Thuringia,  April  1, 
1881  ; educated  at  a gymnasium.  On  Oct.  12,  liUUi, 
he  married  Miss  Griimmer,  of  Linden,  near  Aachen. 
Until  1911  he  was  an  editor  and  writer.  From  1918 
to  1924  he  was  common  councilor  in  Colosrne.  lie 
has  been  a member  of  the  Reichstag  since  1918. 
and  in  1923  was  ^Minister  of  the  Interior.  He  is 
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also  editor-in-chief  of  the  Social  Democratic  Rhein- 
inchen  Zeitung  in  Cologne. 

Sollmann  has  been  an  abstainer  from  alcohol  and 
tobacco  since  1902.  From  l'JU3  to  1900  he  was  affil- 
iated with  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars. 

1'  or  the  past  twenty  years  he  has  been  a member 
of  the  Socialist  Abstaining  Workmen's  League  ( So- 
cial istischen  Ahstinenien  ArbeiterbiindJ ; and  a 
member  of  the  German  Central  Office  Against  Al- 
eoholism  ( Reichshau'psteUe  gegen  den  Alkoholis- 
tniis).  Sollmann  was  the  first  abstainer  to  be  elected 
to  the  German  Parliament  (Reichstag) . Because  of 
his  leadership  in  the  antialcohol  movement,  he  is 
commonly  known  as  the  "Pussyfoot  Johnson  of 
Germany.” 

SOLNORDAL,  OLE  SECERIN.  A Norwegian 
attorney,  editorial  writer,  author,  and  temperance 
advocate;  born  at  Orskog,  Sdndinbre, Norway,  Feb. 
15,  1899;  educated  in  the  Norwegian  public  schools 
and  at  the  Cniversity  of  Christiania,  of  which  in- 
stitution he  was  matte  a Fellow  in  1898.  In  that 
same  year  he  began  the  practise  of  law  in  Christi- 
ania, and  in  a short  time  had  achieved  such  suc- 
cess in  his  profession  that  he  was  appointed  a bar- 
rister at  the  “Hoiesteret”  or  Supreme  Court  of 
Norway.  On  Aug.  18,  19U8,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Flisabet  Grischimailowa,  of  Warsaw,  Poland.  For 
a number  of  years  he  was  engaged  in  editorial 
writing  on  Dagbladet,  of  Christiania.  His  success- 
iiil  career  as  ait  attorney  led  to  his  receiving  a spe- 
cial commission  from  the  Norwegian  Government 
to  draft  a number  of  important  legislative  mea- 
sures, several  of  which  touched  upon  the  liquor 
question.  One  of  these  required  that  all  public  of- 
licials  should  be  total  abstainers  while  engaged  in 
their  official  duties.  Solnordal  is  an  authority  on 
juridical  questions,  and  has  written  a number  of 
legal  works  which  have  received  wide  circulation. 
Several  of  his  treatises  have  appeared  in  the  Tids- 
hrift  for  Retsvitenskap  ("Journal  of  Juridical 
Science” ) . 

A lifelong  advocate  of  Prohibition,  Solnordal  has 
become  prominent  as  a leader  of  the  Norwegian 
temperance  movement.  He  is  a member  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Students’  Temperance  Society,  and  of  the 
International  Order  of  Good  Templars,  Grand 
Lodge  of  Norway.  Since  the  foundation,  in  1914, 
of  the  Anti-Alcoholic  Bureau  of  Norway  ( Avholds- 
folkeis  Oplysniugsbyraa)  the  propaganda  head- 
quarters for  the  templet  ance  forces  of  the  country, 
Solnordal  has  been  its  chief,  with  offices  in  Chris- 
tiania. He  has  also  become  prominent  in  connec- 
tion with  the  InternationalCongresses  Against  Al- 
coholism, at  which  he  has  repeatedly  represented 
the  temperance  forces  of  Norway.  In  September, 
1920,  he  was  a delegate  from  Norway  to  the  Fif- 
teenth International  Congress  at  Washington,  D. 
C.,  where  he  read  a paper  on  “The  Fight  Against 
Alcoholism  in  Norway,”  in  the  course  of  which  he 
stated  that  one  tenth  of  the  population  of  Norway 
were  members  of  temperance  societies  and  were 
determined  to  demand  full  Prohibition.  Solnordal 
is  a vice-president  of  the  World  League  Against 
Alcoholism,  and  a member  of  its  Permanent  Inter- 
national Committee,  and  represents  the  Federa- 
tion of  Norwegian  Total  Abstinence  Organizations 
on  its  general  council.  He  was  a delegate  to  the 
International  Convention  of  the  World  League 
Ao-ainst  Alcoholism,  held  at  Toronto,  Canada,  in 
November,  1922. 


SOLOMON,  EMILY  JANE  (EMILIE  J.)  A 

South-African  educator  and  temperance  reformer ; 
born  at  Bedford,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Province,  J une 
9,  1858;  educated  at  Bedford  Girls’  School,  Good 
Hope  Seminary  (Cape  Town) , and  at  Cook  County 
Normal  School,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A.  From 
1896  to  1902  Miss  Solomon  taught  in  the  Training 
College  at  Wellington,  South  Africa,  and  for  three 
years  she  was  principal  of  the  Girls’  High  School 
at  Eiversdale,  Cape  of  Good  Hoj^e.  In  1905  she  was 
appointed  traveling  instructress  in  needlework  in 
the  Cape  province. 

Miss  Solomon  is  one  of  the  outstanding  figures 
in  the  development  of  the  temperance  movement  in 
South  Africa.  As  a girl  she  was  a member  of  the 
Blue  Ribbon  Army.  Upon  the  formation  of  the 
Cape  Town  branch  of  the  'Woman’s  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  Ijy  Mrs.  Mary  Clement  Leavitt  in 
1889,  Miss  Solomon  affiliated  with  the  organization 
and  later  held  several  executive  offices  therein. 
From  1911  to  1919  she  was  president  of  the  Cape 
province  Union,  of  which  she  was  later  made  an 
honorary  vice-president.  In  1919  she  was  chosen 
president  of  the  tV.  C.  T.  U.  of  South  Africa,  in 
which  capacity  she  welcomed  Mrs.  Deborah  Knox 
Livingston  to  her  country  in  1922.  In  June,  1923, 
she  was  asked  by  the  South  African  executive  to 
compile  a history  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  South  Af- 
rica, the  work  being  completed  in  1925.  At  the 
Twelfth  Triennial  Convention  of  the  World's  WL 
C.  T.  FT.  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  June,  1925, 
Miss  Solomon  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
World’s  Union,  to  which  post  she  was  reelected  in 
1928.  She  was  at  one  time  vice-president  of  the 
South  African  Temperance  Alliance  and  is  now'  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  that  body.  She  has  rep- 
resented the  White  Ribboners  of  South  Africa  at 
several  international  temperance  gatherings. 

SOLOMON  ISLANDS.  (1)  A British  protec- 
torate consisting  of  fifteen  large  islands  and  four 
groups  of  small  ones,  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
east  of  New  Guinea,  and  having  an  area  of  about 
14,000  sq.  mi.,  with  a population  (1923)  of  about 
150,000,  Among  the  larger  islands  are  Guadalca- 
nal, Malaita,  San  Cristoval,  New  Georgia,  Choi- 
seul,  and  Ysabel,  The  protectorate  is  administered 
by  a resident  commissioner,  Avith  headquarters  on 
the  island  of  Tulegi.  The  exports  are  mainljr  cop- 
ra, trocas  shell,  ivory  nuts,  and  timber  logs. 

The  natives  are  chiefly  Melanesian,  and  comprise 
over  95  per  cent  of  the  population.  In  some  dis- 
tricts they  are  still  semisavage.  Education  is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  missionaries.  Emigration  of 
native  labor  to  points  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
tectorate is  forbidden. 

The  British  Government  prohibits  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  to  the  natives.  A prohibitory 
laAV  was  passed  in  1888,  applying  to  all  of  the 
Western  Pacific  islands  not  within  the  limits  of 
the  colonies  of  Fiji,  Australia,  or  Papua ; and  when 
the  British  assumed  the  protection  of  the  Solomon 
Islands  in  1893  this  regulation  was  extended  to 
them.  The  term  ‘‘intoxicating  liquors,”  as  em- 
ployed in  the  regulation,  includes  all  spirituous 
compounds,  all  fermented  liquor,  and  any  mixture 
or  preparation  containing  any  drug  capable  of  pro- 
ducing intoxication. 

(2)  Former  German  Solomon  Islands.  See  New" 
Guinea. 

SOMA.  An  East-Indian  plant  (probably  Sar- 
costemma  acidum)  from  the  juice  of  wdiich  was 
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prepared  an  intoxicating  liquor  used  by  the  an- 
cient Brahmans  and  the  Parsees  in  sacrificial  rites. 
Among  the  ancient  Parsees  the  plant  was  known 
as  hoama  or  homa,  and  the  juice  as  parahaoma . 

The  sacred  books  of  the  Parsees  mention  two 
forms  of  haoma : { 1 ) a yellow  or  golden  jjlant,  the 
earthly  one,  king  of  all  healing  plants;  and  (2) 
the  white  haoma,  or  gaokerena,  the  heavenly  plant, 
whieh  grows  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  Vouru-kasha, 
surrounded  by  ten  thousand  healing  plants.  At  the 
resurrection  the  juice  of  these  will  be  drunk,  and 
the  drinkers  will  thereby  acquire  immortality. 

The  Vendiclad,  Fargard  [chapter]  VI,  iv,  con- 
tains the  following  passage  referring  to  soma; 

O maker  of  the  material  world,  thou  Holy  One  ! Can 
the  haoma  that  has  been  touched  by  the  corpse  of  a 
dead  dog,  or  the  corpse  of  a dead  man,  be  made  clean 
again  ? 

Ahuramazda  answered  ‘‘It  can,  O holy  Zarathrustra. 
If  it  has  been  strained  for  the  sacrifice,  no  corpse  that 
has  been  brought  unto  it  makes  corruption  or  death  en- 
ter it.  If  it  has  not  been  strained  for  the  sacrifice  the 
stem  is  defiled  the  length  of  four  fingers.  That  length 
of  stem  shall  be  buried  in  the  ground,  in  the  middle  of 
the  house,  for  a year  long.  When  the  year  is  passed, 
the  faithful  may  drink  of  its  juice  at  their  pleasure,  as 
before.” 

Fargard  XX  tells  of  Thrita  “the  first  of  the 
healthful,  the  wise,  the  happy,  the  wealthy,  the 
glorious,  the  strong  man  of  yore,”  who  “drove.hack 
sickness  to  sickness,  drove  back  death  to  death.” 
This  was  accomplished  hy  means  of  the  haoma.  “1 
Ahuramazda  brought  down  healing  plants  that  by 
many  hundreds,  by  many  thousands,  by  many 
myriads,  grow  up  all  around  the  one  gaokerena 
[white  haoma].” 

A Sanskrit  medical  work  says  “the  creeper  called 
soma  is  dark,  without  leaves,  milky,  fleshy  on  the 
surface;  it  destroys  (or  causes)  phlegm,  produces 
vomiting,  and  is  eaten  hy  goats.”  Among  the  mod- 
ern Parsees  the  plant  is  known  as  hum.  It  is  a 
shrub,  about  four  feet  in  height,  with  circular, 
fleshy  stalks,  which  grow  to  about  the  size  of  the 
finger,  and  are  of  a w'hitish  color  with  light  browm 
streaks.  The  juice  is  milky,  sweetish,  and  green- 
ish-brown in  hue.  After  being  kept  for  a few  days 
it  turns  sour.  It  is  probably  a variety  of  the  milk- 
weed (see  letter  from  Mr.  A.  Houttum-Schindler, 
from  Teheran,  in  the  Academy,  Jan.  31,  1885). 

In  Hindu  mythology  the  soma  is  deified.  The 
god  Soma  is  the  subject  of  the  1 1 4 hymns  of  Book 
IX  of  the  Rigveda.  He  corresponds  to  the  Bacchus 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  original  soma  is 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  to  earth  hy  an 
eagle  which  stole  it  from  its  demon  guardian. 

See  Brahmanism  or  Braiimtntsm;  Zoroas- 
trianism. 

niBLTOGRAPHY. — M.  Haug,  Essays  on  Pa7Sis,  1 878  ; A. 
A.  Macdonell,  Vedic  Mythology,  Strasbourg,  1897. 

SOMALILAND,  FRENCH,  A French  protec- 
torate in  northeastern  Africa,  hounded  on  the  north 
by  Eritrea  and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  east  hy  the 
Gulf  of  Aden,  on  the  south  hy  British  Somaliland 
and  Abyssinia,  and  on  the  west  by  Abyssinia.  It  is 
separated  from  Aden  by  the  Strait  of  Bah-el-Man- 
deb,  and  extends  inland  from  the  Gulf  of  Aden  for 
a distance  of  about  130  miles.  It  has  an  area  of 
5.700  sq.  mi.,  and  in  1020  had  an  estimated  popu- 
lation of  50.050. 

Xo  reliable  temperance  data  arc  available  for 
the  protectorate. 

SOMALILAND,  ITALIAN.  An  Italian  protec- 
torate of  northeastern  Africa,  bounded  by  British 
Somalilajid  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden  on  the  north,  hy 


the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south  and  east,  and  liy  the 
Kenya  Colony  and  Abyssinia  on  the  west.  It  ha^ 
an  area  of  al)out  100,000  sq.  mi.  and  a population 
of  about  000,000,  of  whom  about  1,000  are  Italians. 

Xo  reliable  temperance  data  are  available  for 
Italian  Somaliland. 

SOMALILAND  PROTECTORATE,  A British 
protectorate  in  northeastern  Africa,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  French  Somaliland,  on  the  southwest  by 
Abyssinian  territory, on  the  southeast  and  east  by 
Italian  Somaliland,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf 
of  Aden  ; area  about  08,000  s().  mi. ; estimated  poj)- 
ulation  344,700.  The  people  are  Mohammedan  and 
entirely  nomadic,  e.xcept  along  the  coast  where  a 
number  of  towns  have  sprung  up  during  the  Brit- 
ish oceu])ation.  The  chief  town  is  Berbera,  with  a 
population  of  30.000  ( 1921 ) . 

The  ])i‘incipal  exports  are  sheep,  goats,  cattle, 
skins,  ghee,  gum,  and  salt. 

The  Somalis,  being  Mohammedans,  drink  water 
only.  According  to  British  Consul  Arthur  Keyser, 
there  is  no  liquor  traffic  in  the  Protectorate. 

SOMERSET,  Lady  HENRY  (ISABEL).  Brit- 
ish temperance  reformer;  born  in  London  Aug.  3, 
1851;  died  there  March  11,  1921.  She  was  Lady 


LADY  HENRY  SOMERSPIT 

Isabel  Somers,  eldest  daughter  of  the  third  Earl 
Somers.  As  befitted  one  of  her  birth  and  station, 
she  was  well  educated  and  accomplished,  and  ear- 
ly in  life  gave  indication  of  having  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a successful  leader.  In  1873  she  married 
Lord  Henry  Richard  Charles  Somerset,  second  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  Her  marriage  ])roving 
unlia])py,  she  withdrew  from  court  life  and  retired 
to  her  country  homes  at  Reigate  (Surrey)  and 
Eastnor  Castle  (Herefordshire).  U])on  the  death 
of  her  father  she  inherited  large  family  estates 
which  she  personally  managed  for  many  years. 

Lady  Somerset  was  an  ardent  temj^erance  re- 
former and  social  worker.  Her  interest  in  the  tem- 
l)erance  cause  was  aroused  hy  conditions  at  East- 
nor, where  she  perceived  that  inebriety  was  re- 
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sponsible  for  imieh  poverty  and  misery  among  lier 
tenantry.  She  determined  to  consecrate  her  life  to 
the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  caused  by  drunk- 
enness. Her  first  temperance  speech  was  made  be- 
fore the  villagers  of  Eastnor.  in  a little  schoolroom 
close  to  her  castle  gates.  Here,  in  1885,  she  per- 
suaded 40  of  her  tenants  to  sign  with  her  a tem- 
perance pledge,  inaugurating  one  of  the  first  tem- 
perance organizations  in  the  county.  Pleased  with 
her  success,  she  conducted  temperance  meetings 
throughout  the  farming  districts  of  Herefordshire, 
and,  in  addition,  supported  a mission  in  one  of  the 
poorer  districts  of  London,  where  she  had  increased 
opportunity  to  observe  the  degradation  caused  by 
alcoholic  indulgence. 

She  affiliated  with  the  British  Women’s  Tem- 
])erance  Association  of  which  from  1889  to  1903 
she  was  president.  In  1 890  she  was  made  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  World’s  Woman’s  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  and  upon  the  death  of  Frances  E.  Wil- 
lard in  1898  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  which  she 
held  until  1906.  A keen  and  logical  speaker.  Lady 
Somerset  was  one  of  the  best  equii)ped  orators  in 
the  United  Kingdom  to  present  the  great  theme.of 
total  abstinence  to  the  women  of  the  country.  Es- 
pecially notable  was  her  testimony  before  the  Royal 
Licensing  Commission  (1896),  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  drink  traffic  in  Great  Britain. 

In  18!)5  at  Duxhurst.  near  Reigate,  Surrey,  she 
established  the  Uuxiiur.st  Industeiajl  Farm  Col- 
ony, a home  for  inebriate  women.  The  colony  later 
included  “The  Nest,”  a home  for  children  ot  ine- 
briates. In  1920  fire  destroyed  part  of  the  colony. 

While  on  her  first  visit  to  America  in  1 891,  Lady 
Somerset  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Frances 
E.  Willard,  in  whose  life  and  work  she  had  already 
become  greatly  interested,  and  a deep  and  lasting 
friendship  was  formed  between  the  two  world  lead- 
ers. In  the  United  States  she  was  widely  acclaimed 
as  a speaker  and  remained  for  some  time  in  Chi- 
cago to  attend  Moody’s  School  for  Evangelists  and 
served  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  or- 
gan, the  Unio)i  Signal.  This  apprenticeship  in  jour- 
nalism assisted  her,  upon  her  return  to  England, 
in  establishing  the  Woma)i’s  Signal,  which  she  ed- 
ited for  many  years  in  the  interest  of  women’s  ac- 
tivities. In  addition,  she  wrote  numerous  leaflets 
on  various  phases  of  the  temperance  question  and 
equal  rights  for  women,  together  with  many  stories 
and  magazine  articles.  Her  literary  works  include  : 
“Studies  in  Black  and  White.”  “Under  the  Arch  of 
Life,”  “A  Book  for  Children,”  “Our  Village  Life,” 
and  “Beauty  for  Ashes”  (on  reform  for  women) . 

Lady  Somerset  was  a member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  later  life  she  spent  much  of  her  time 
at  the  Duxhurst  Colony,  for  which  she  acted  as 
resident  superintendent. 

SONS  OF  JONADAB.  American  temperance 
organization,  founded  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept. 
13,  1867,  by  Samuel  C.  Mills,  E.  C.  Eckloff,  James 
Croggon,  James  J.  Campbell,  Asbury  Lloyd,  and 
W.  P.  Lasalle.  The  inspiration  for  the  title  of  the 
society,  “Sons  of  Jonadab,”  came  from  a Biblical 
reference,  Jer.  xxxv.  5-8  ; 

And  I set  before  the  sons  of  the  house  of  the  Recha- 
bites  pots  full  of  wine,  and  I said  unto  them,  Drink  ye 

wine.  . „ , 

But  they  said.  We  will  drink  no  wine:  for  Jonadab 
the  son  of  Rechab,  our  father,  commanded  us,  saying, 
Ye  shall  drink  no  wine,  neither  ye  nor  your  sons  for 

0 V p r * 

Neither  shall  ye  build  house,  nor  sow  seed,  nor  plant 


vineyard,  nor  have  any  : but  all  your  days  ye  shall  dwell 
in  tents  ; that  ye  may  live  many  days  in  the  land  wheie 

ye  be  strangers.  , 

Thus  have  we  obeyed  the  voice  of  Jonadab  the  sou 
of  Rechab,  our  father,  in  all  that  he  hath  charged  us, 
to  drink  no  wine  all  our  days,  we,  our  wives,  our  sons, 
nor  our  daughters.  . . 

Tlie  founders  considered  that  a number  of  the 
temperance  societies  tlien  in  existence  were  not 
strict  enough  in  their  regulations,  in  that  back- 
sliding members  Avere  permitted  to  return  penitent- 
ly to  full  membership  after  having  broken  their 
pledges.  A lifelong  pledge  for  the  Sons  of  Jonadab 
was  therefore  adopted,  as  indicated  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  order,  which  read: 

First : Persons  becoming  members  of  the  order  must 
subscribe  to  a pledge  to  abstain  from  the  use,  manu- 
facture, and  sale  of  all  intoxicating  liquors. 

Second  : The  pledge  shall  be  taken  for  life,  and  a vio- 
lation thereof  shall  subject  the  offender  to  e.xpulsion, 
never  again  to  be  admitted  to  membership. 

The  pledge  read: 

I hereby  declare  that  I will  forever  abstain  from  the 
use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors,  and  will  not  give,  nor 
offer  them  to  others,  except  in  religious  ceremonies,  or 
when  prescribed — in  good  faith — by  a medical  practi- 
tioner. 1 will  not  engage  in  the  traffic  of  the  same,  and 
in  all  suitable  ways  will  discountenance  their  use,  man- 
ufacture, and  sale,  and  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  will 
endeavor  to  spread  the  principles  of  abstinence  from  all 
intoxicating  liquors.  To  which  I pledge  my  most  sacred 
honor. 

It  was  subjected  to  much  criticism  on  accotint  of 
its  severity,  and  was  cliaracterized  as  illiberal,  un- 
christian, and  lacking  iti  charity.  To  these  charges 
the  Sons  of  Jonadab  replied  that  the  very  severity 
of  the  ])ledge  had  restrained  many  men  who  other- 
wise would  have  violated  their  obligation. 

What  was  originally  intended  as  a small  society 
for  self-protection  soon  developed  into  a consider- 
able organization.  Hundreds  of  men  from  all  classes 
were  rescued  from  habits  of  dissipation  and  drunk- 
enness. Pioneer  Council  No.  1 increased  its  mem- 
bership to  nearly  500.  and  a large  hall  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  secured 
for  its  meetings.  On  iMay  16,  1868,  a Grand  Coun- 
cil was  instituted  and  a charter  was  granted  to  or- 
ganize Council  No.  2.  Councils  soon  followed  in 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania. 
New  York,  the  New  England  States,  and  some  of 
the  far-western  Territories.  Grand  Councils  were 
established  in  New  England,  ^Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia, which  made  it  necessary  to  organize  a high- 
er body  for  the  control  of  the  rapidly  growing  or- 
der. Delegates  from  the  several  Grand  Councils  met 
at  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  Aug.  16.  1873,  and  organ- 
ized the  Sovereign  Council,  at  whose  second  session 
(Washington,  D.  C.,  1874).  a total  membership  of 
940  was  announced.  In  1875  nearly  1,200  members 
were  reported. 

The  first  principal  officers  of  the  order  were: 
Asbury  Lloyd,  Patriarch ; E,  C.  Eckloff,  Past  Chief ; 
Samuel  C.  Mills,  Chief;  James  Croggon,  Vice- 
Chief;  and  J.  J.  Campbell,  Secretary. 

The  first  chief  officers  of  the  Grand  Council  were  : 
Asbury  Lloyd,  Grand  Patriarch;  Samuel  C.  Mills, 
Past  Grand  Chief;  E.  C.  Eckloff.  Grand  Chief;  A. 
B.  Talcott.  Grand  Vice-Chief;  T.  E.  W.  Feinour, 
Grand  Secretary;  and  Joseph  F.  Hodgson,  Grand 
Treasurer. 

In  1892  provision  was  made  for  making  the  or- 
der a benevolent  one  by  paying  to  the  families  of 
deceased  brothers  a death  benefit.  The  cost  of  be- 
coming a member  of  the  benevolent  branch  was  fixed 
at  one  dollar;  and  membership  in  this  branch  was 
optional. 
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After  the  order  had  existed  some  35  years  it  was 
felt  by  many  persons  interested  in  temperance  that 
the  penalty  of  permanent  expulsion  for  breaking 
the  pledge  was  too  severe.  In  1903  a number  of 
men  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  headed  by  Capt.  John 
C.  Dooley  of  the  Police  Department,  organized  the 
Independent  Order  Sons  of  Jonadab,  which  allowed 
backsliding  members  to  sign  the  pledge  anew  and 
to  be  received  again  into  membership. 

The  new  society  continued  to  grow,  while  the  old 
one  decreased  in  numbers.  In  April,  1927,  the  lat- 
ter turned  over  all  of  its  j)araphernalia  to  the  new 
organization  and  was  merged  into  it. 

SONS  OF  RECHAB.  See  National  Temper- 
ance Brotherhood. 

SONS  OF  TEMPERANCE.  An  international 
fraternal  and  benevolent  temperance  organization, 
founded  Sept.  29,  1842,  in  New  York  city,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Washing- 
tonian movement  of  1840.  It  is  sometimes  known 
as  the  “Order  of  Sons  of  Temperance,”  and  is  usu- 
ally referred  to  by  the  members  as  the  “Order.”  By 
1842  enthusiasm  for  tlie  Washingtonian  movement 
had  largely  subsided.  With  the  idea  of  estal)lish- 
ing  a fraternal  order  to  aid  reformed  drinkers  in 
carrying  out  their  good  resolutions  and  of  otl'ering 
as  an  inducement  financial  assistance  in  event  of 
sickness,  two  brothers,  John  W.  and  Isaac  J.  Oli- 
ver, printers  by  occupation  and  active  Washingto- 
nians in  New  York  city,  sent  the  following  invita- 
tion to  a number  of  their  friends: 

Sons  of  Temperance,  New  York  Division,  No.  1. 

Sir: — You  are  invited  to  attend  a meeting  at  Teeto- 
taler's Hall,  No.  71  Division  Street,  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning, September  29th,  1842,  at  half-past  seven  o’clock. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  is,  to  organize  a beneficial 
society  based  on  total  abstinence,  bearing  the  above  ti- 
tle. It  is  proposed  to  make  the  initiation  fee  at  first 
$1.00  and  dues  6 & 1/4  cents  a week  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness a member  to  be  entitled  to  $4.00  a week,  and  in 
case  of  death  $30.00  to  be  appropriated  for  funeral  ex- 
penses. 

A constitution  will  be  submitted  on  the  above  evening, 
and  if  the  principles  adopted  meet  your  approbation, 
you  are  invited  to  become  a member  of  the  Division. 

Sixteen  men  responded  to  the  invitation,  and 
New  York  Division,  No.  1 was  organized.  .loiiN 
Wi.SE  Oliver  was  elected  the  first  recording  scribe, 
and  Oeorge  iMcKiblien  was  chosen  first  treasurer. 
The  founders  agreed  tliat  the  attainment  of  tlie 
following  three  objects  should  be  their  goal: 

1.  Self-protection  from  the  evils  of  intemperance  by 
adherence  to  the  principle  and  practise  of  total  absti- 
nence from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  beverages. 

2.  Mutual  assistance  in  case  of  illness. 

3.  Self-culture,  by  elevation  of  character  and  the  bet- 
ter qualification  for  the  duties  of  American  citizenship. 

A general  plan  of  action  was  laid  down  by  whicb 
the  Sons  of  Temperance  sought  to  resist  the  social 
])ower  of  intem])oranee  by  counter  attractions,  to 
build  up  a ty|)e  of  organization  baving  forms  and 
]>asswords  essential  to  its  welfare,  and  to  guard 
against  imposition.  The  order  was  declared  to  be 
strictly  non-sectarian  and  non-])artizan.  It  advo- 
cated the  entire  suppression  of  the  trallic  in  intox- 
icating beverages.  Its  pledge'  was  (>mpb:itie  and 
lias  remained  unehangi'd  to  the  present  day: 

I will  neither  make,  buy,  sell,  nor  use  as  a beverage 
any  spirituous  or  malt  liquors,  wine  or  cider. 

'The  emblem  of  the  society  is  a six-pointed  star 
within  a triangle.  'I’he  star  represents  the  light 
which  the  temjierance  movement  has  cast  upon  a 
world  in  darkness;  the  triangle  represents  the  car- 
dinal principles  of  tbe  society:  love,  purity,  and 
fidelity. 


A permanent  and  systematic  organization  was 
planned,  which  embraced  three  distinct  branches: 

1.  Local  organizations,  to  be  called  Subordinate  Di- 
visions, meeting  weekly  and  furnishing  the  strength  and 
sinew  of  the  order. 

2.  Grand  Divisions,  confining  their  work  to  the  State 
or  province,  supervising  the  general  work  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  holding  quarterly  or  semiannual  sessions. 

3.  National  Division,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
of  North  America,  meeting  annually,  and  having  su- 
preme authority  over  the  order. 

The  growth  of  the  new  society  was  extremely 
rapid.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  year  there  were 
three  more  Divisions  in  the  State  of  New  York  and 
one  in  New  Jersey.  On  Jan.  9,  1843,  the  Grand 
Division  of  New  York  was  organized  with  Daniel 
H.  Sands  as  Grand  Worthy  Patriarch,  and  John 
W.  Oliver  as  Grand  Scribe.  The  National  Division, 
comprising  six  Grand  Divisions  and  representing 
some  (5,000  members,  was  organized  in  the  city  of 
New  York  on  June  17,  1844.  At  the  third  session 
of  the  National  Division,  held  in  New  York  city  in 
1840,  there  were  represented  fourteen  Grand  Divi- 
sions, 050  Subordinate  Divisions,  and  approximate- 
ly 40,000  members.  By  1850  the  order  had  grown 
from  one  small  Subordinate  Division  with  sixteen 
Tuembers  to  0,000  Divisions,  with  an  aggregate 
membership  of  nearly  230,000.  It  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  following  territories : (1)  The  New 
England,  Middle,  and  Southern  States,  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River;  (2)  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  California,  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  ; ( 3 ) 
the  British  provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Ontario;  and 
(4)  England. 

The  order  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  1849  by  Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  premier  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  Joseph  Thomas,  of  England. 
The  National  Division  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land was  chartered  in  1855.  On  May  31,  18(14,  a 
Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  was  inaugu- 
rated in  Australia  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hobbs,  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  a charter  for  a National  Division  was 
granted  in  18(15,  The  organization  was  introduced 
in  Victoria  and  South  Australia  in  186(1.  andmoi-e 
recently  in  South  and  West  Africa.  By  1920  it  had 
approximately  (100,000  members  scattered  through- 
out these  countries. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  the  major  ]>or- 
tion  of  the  temperance  workcarried  on  in  theUnited 
States  was  directed  by  the  Sons  of  Temperance, 
who  by  means  of  their  various  Divisions  spread  the 
gospel  of  total  abstinence  to  every  corner  of  the 
Union.  During  the  War  many  of  the  Divisions  were 
organized  into  regiments,  tlie  Grand  Division  of 
Massachusetts  alone  baving  nine  such  Divisions, 
with  a comliined  membershij)  of  1 ,200  soldiers.  The 
pledge  of  the  order  was  administered  by  a deputy 
in  Washington.  1).  C.,  and  the  white  regalia  of  the 
order  was  ])laced  upon  the  shoulders  of  more  than 
10,000  men.  President  Lincoln,  who  became  a mem- 
ber in  the  Sangamon  Division  of  Sju'ingtield.  Illi- 
nois, in  1854,  gave  the  work  his  ollieial  sanction. 
As  a result  of  the  War.  however,  jiractically  the 
entire  membership  in  the  Southern  States  was  lost 
and  the  order  has  never  recovered  its  numerical 
strength  in  that  section. 

The  organization  has  always  been  interested  in 
temjicrancc  work  among  young  people.  In  1846, 
under  the  leadership  of  Wyndham  II.  Stokes,  of 
Germantown,  Pa.,  and  Robert  ^Ieldrum  Foust, 
Grand  Worthy  Patriarch  of  Pennsylvania,  it  in- 
augurated the  Cadets  of  Temperance  movement.  It 
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■also  sponsored  the  Division  of  the  Juvenile  Sons 
of  Temperance,  formed  at  Catasauqua,  Pa.,  a year 
earlier.  In  1889  the  Loyal  Crusaders,  a juvenile 
department  of  the  order  was  created.  In  1920  it 
was  estimated  by  Emil  L.  G.  Hohenthal,  then  Most 
Worthy  Patriarch  of  the  National  Division  of 
North  America,  that  150,000  children  in  juvenile 
branches  of  the  order  throughout  the  world  were 
receiving-regular  scientific  temperance  instruction. 

Women  were  permitted  to  attend  the  meetings 
■of  the  National  Division  ofNorth  America  as  early 
as  1854,  but  it  was  not  until  1866  that  they  were 
■admitted  to  full  membership.  At  this  time  the 
Daughters  of  Temperance,  a similar  society  for 
women,  merged  with  the  Sons  of  Temperance  and 
passed  out  of  existence  as  a separate  organization. 

The  order  claims  credit  for  the  organization  of 
the  National  Temperance  Society  and  Publica- 
tion House,  in  that  the  Society  was  founded  at 
■a  temperance  convention  called  by  the  National 
Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  John  N. 
Stearns,  who  served  for  two  years  as  Most  Worthy 
Patriarch  of  the  National  Division  of  North  Amer- 
ica, was  also  for  many  years  manager  of  the  Na- 
tional Temperance  Society. 

Among  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance is  the  National  Mutual  Relief  Society,  a pub- 
lic charitable  organization  conducted  as  a business 
enterprise.  Its  jHirpose  is  to  give  strength  and  sta- 
bility to  the  various  Subordinate  Divisions  and  to 
■assist  in  the  dissemination  of  propaganda. 

The  Sons  of  Temperance  have  always  been  active 
in  securing  legislation  against  the  liquor  tralFie. 
The  Maine  Prohibitory  Law  ( 1851 ) , the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  was  secured  through  the 
efforts  of  Neal  Dow,  who  was  at  the  time  Grand 
Worthy  Patriarch  of  the  Grand  Division  of  Maine 
and  Most  Worthy  Associate  of  the  National  Divi- 
sion of  North  America.  The  order  was  also  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  enactment  of  the  first  pro- 
hibitory legislation  in  Canadian  territory,  which 
was  secured  by  Sir  S.  Leonard  Tilley,  premier  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Most  Worthy  Patriarch  of  tlie 
National  Division.  A movement  for  a prohibitory 
amendment  to  the  national  Constitution  also  orig- 
inated in  the  New  York  Grand  Division  in  1857. 

Among  the  most  noted  of  the  early  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance was  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Fickardt,  who  served 
for  several  years  as  Grand  Worthy  Patriarch  of 
the  Grand  Division  of  Pennsylvania  (elected  in  Oc- 
tober, 1845)  and  was  for  sixteen  years  Most  Worthy 
Scribe  of  the  National  Division  of  North  America 
(elected  July  10,  1846). 

In  recent  years  the  order  has  played  an  active 
part  in  the  world-wide  agitation  for  temperance 
reform.  At  the  Fifteenth  International  Congress 
Against  Alcoholism,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
September,  1920,  the  Sons  of  Temperance  were  reji- 
resented  by  E.  L.  G.  Hohenthal,  who  served  on  the 
national  advisory  committee.  He  also  represented 
the  order  at  the  Sixteenth  Congress  at  Lausanne 
(1921).  During  his  incumbency  as  Most  Worthy 
Patriarch  ( 1916-22), heattendedtheNational  Leg- 
islative Conference,  theNational  Temperance  Coun- 
eil,  the  American  Branch  of  the  World  Prohibition 
Federation  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  World 
Prohibition  Federation  at  Lausanne. 

At  the  84th  Annual  Session  of  the  National  Di- 
vision of  the  organization  held  at  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  September,  1928,  the  Most  Worthy 
.■Scribe,  as  cited  by  Fo?-tearcf  (organ  of  the  Nova  Sco- 


tia Grand  Division ) , reported  a total  North  Amer- 
ican membership  of  9,219  in  the  214  Divisions  of 
the  organization.  The  average  membership  in  Sub- 
ordinate Divisions  in  the  United  States  was  45  and 
in  Canada  40. 

Principal  officers  of  theNational  Division,  elected 
at  this  Session,  were : Most  Worthy  Patriarch,  Geo. 
A.  McLeod,  Halifax,  N.  S. ; Most  Worthy  Associ- 
ate, Win.  E.  Franklin,  Sutersville,  Pa.;  Most  Wor- 
thy Patron,  Mrs.  Florence  P.  Winslow,  Dedham, 
Mass.;  Most  Worthy  Scribe,  Emil  L.  G.  Hohen- 
thal, South  Manchester,  Conn.  (d.  Dec.  8,  1928)  ; 
Most  Worthy  Treasurer,  RolandM.  Eavenson, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  Most  M orthy  Pa- 
triarchs from  the  founding  of  tlie  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance to  1 928 : 

Daniel  H.  Sands  (1844-46). 

Philip  S.  White  (1846-48) . 

Samuel  P.  Cary  (1848-50). 

John  W.  Oliver  (1850-52). 

John  B.  O’Neal  (1852-54). 

Samuel  L.  Tilley  (1854-56). 

M.  D.  McHenry  (1856-58). 

B.  D.  Townsend  (1858-60). 

S.  L.  Condict  (1860-62). 

S.  L.  Carleton  (1862-64). 

.1.  J.  Bradford  (1864-66). 

John  N.  Stearns  (1866-68). 

Robert  M.  Foust  (1868-70). 

S,  B.  Ransom  (1870-72). 

O.  D.  Wetmore  (1872-74) . 

P.  M.  Bradley  (1874-76). 

Louis  Wagner  (1876-78). 

George  W.  Ross  ( 1878-80) . 

Evan  J.  Morris  (1880-82) . 

Benjamin  R.  Jewell  (1882-84). 

Benjamin  F.  Dennisson  (1884-86). 

Eugene  H.  Clapp  (1886-88). 

R.  Alder  Temple  (1888-90). 

Edward  Crummy  (1890-92). 

Charles  A . Everett  (1892-94). 

Marvin  M.  Eavenson  (1894-96). 

Thomas  Caswell  (1896-98). 

Albert  G.  Lawson  (1898-1902). 

William  H.  Williams  (1902-04). 

William  B.  Burgoyne  (1904-06). 

Roland  M.  Eavenson  (1906-08). 

Jesse  O.  McCarthy  (1908-10). 

George  A.  Lawson  (1910-12). 

Alfred  Noon  (1912-14). 

R.  Hensley  Stavert  (1914-16) . 

Emil  L.  G.  Hohenthal  (1916-22). 

Ernest R.  Nickerson  (1922-24). 

Jesse  M.  Walton  (1924-26). 

Anna  R.  Baedor  (1926-28) . 

George  A.  McLeod  (1928 — ). 

Presidents  Lincoln.  Grant,  and  Hayes  were  mem- 
bers of  the  order. 

SONS  OF  THE  PHOENIX.  See  United  Or- 
der OF  THE  Total  Abstinent  Sons  of  the  Phoe- 
nix Friendly  Society. 

SONS  OF  THE  SOIL.  An  American  temper- 
ance organization  for  colored  persons  only,  organ- 
ized in  Virginia  in  1865.  It  had  a large  member- 
ship. and  was  one  of  the  most  important  colored 
societies  of  that  period.  According  to  Winskill,  in 
his  “Temperance  IMovement  and  Its  Workers.”  it 
was  a companion  society  to  a white  organization, 
“The  Friends  of  Temperance,”  and  was  said  to  have 
“done  immense  good  among  that  class  of  persons 
in  the  South.” 

SOOPJE.  Term  in  common  use  among  the  Dutch 
population  of  South  Africa  for  a dram  of  spirit. 
The  word  is  the  equivalent  of  sopi  and  sopie,  used 
bj^  some  Avriters. 

SOOREE  KRAS.  An  intoxicating beA’erage  made 
and  used  by  the  natives  of  the  AA’est  coast  of  Su- 
matra and  the  adjacent  island  of  Nias.  It  is  pre- 
pared liy  cutting  away  a shoot  of  a coconut-tree 
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iuul  draining  the  sap,  which  is  mixed  with  raisins 
and  allowed  to  ferment.  Tlie  drink  is  used  at  nijir- 
riages,  burials,  and  other  festival  occasions  in  pref- 
erence to  imported  ( Dutch ) gin.  It  produces  a hope- 
less state  of  intoxication.  The  consumption  of  this 
beverage  is  restricted  to  tlie  localities  mentioned, 
the  Malay  poimlation  of  Sumatra  being  strictly 
Mohammedan  and  not  addicted  to  spirituous  licp 
uors. 

SOPER,  JULIUS.  American  Methodist  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  missionary,  and  temperance  leader 
in  Japan;  Ijorn  at  Poolesville,  iNld.,  Feb.  15,  1845; 
educated  at  Georgetown  College  (1).  C.),  and  Drew 
Theological  Seminary  (X.  -I.),  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1873.  M’estern  Maryland  College  conferred 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  u[)on  him  in  181)2.  Be- 
fore taking  his  theological  course  he  si)ent  several 
years  as  principal  of  a private  academy.  In  1873 
he  married  Mary  F.  Davison,  of  Andover,  X.  -T., 
and  the  same  year  received  his  appointment  as 
missionary  to  Japan  from  the  Board  of  the  iMeth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church.  For  nearly  forty  years  he 
resided  in  Japan,  tilling  the  various  olHces  of  mis- 
sionary ])astor.  ]>residing  elder,  translator,  edu- 
cator, and  temperance  leader.  In  189(1  he  became  a 
professor  in  tlie  Philander  Smith  Biblical  Institute 
in  'I'okyo,  of  which  he  was  later  made  dean. 

Duringthe  period  in  which  temjierance  sentiment 
was  crystallizing  in  -Tajian  he  opened  his  home  in 
Tokyo  for  conferences  of  interested  educators,  mis- 
sionaries, and  business  and  jirofessional  men.  It 
was  not.bowever.  until  1899  that  indepen  dent  groups 
of  temperance  workers  were  united  in  the  Japan 
Temperance  League.  Of  this  organization  Dr.  So- 
jier  was  made  a vice-iiresident,  which  position  he  re- 
tained for  the  remainder  of  his  active  career  in  Ja- 
jian.  Under  the  authority  of  an  organization  in 
which  Government  officials  held  membership,  he  ad- 
dn’ssed  audiences  on  the  temperance  question  in  all 
parts  of  the  cotintry  and  contributed  not  a little 
to  the  promotion  of  the  aims  of  the  League.  In  1912 
lie  returned  to  the  United  States  as  a retired  mis- 
sionary, emit  inning,  however,  his  career  as  a preach- 
er and  lecturer. 

Since  his  return  to  America  he  has  made  his 
home  with  his  daughter.  Miss  E.  Maud  Soper,  at 
Glendale,  Galif. 

SORA.  A name  formerly  given  to  Cinen.v. 

SORENSEN,  RASMUS.  Danish  author,  educa- 
tor, and  temperance  advocate ; born  at  Jelling,  Den- 
mark, .March  8,  1799;  died  at  Copenhagen  May  23, 
18(15.  Before  reaching  manhood  he  became  a teach- 
er and  a public  advocate  of  temjierance.  He  founded 
the  first  evening  school  and  the  first  high  school  in 
Denmark.  He  jiublished  and  edited  a pajier  for  the 
jieasant  class,  in  which,  as  in  other  periodicals,  he 
advocated  the  jiolitical  and  economical  emancijia- 
tion  of  the  jieasants,  the  division  of  the  great  es- 
tates, and  other  similar  measures.  In  1840  he 
founded  at  Ilolsteinsborg  a temperance  society 
whose  members  were  jiledged  not  to  drink  brandy, 
and  the  year  following  he  issued  a jiamjihlet  in- 
quiring into  the  increasing  weakening  of  body  and 
.soul  through  intem|ierance.  In  1849  he  was  elected 
to  the  Danish  Parliament,  serving  until  1852,  when 
he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in 
Wisconsin,  where  he  published  a magazine  and 
wrote  various  jiamjihlets  which  were  jiublished  in 
Denmark,  lie  returned  to  his  native  country  in 
18(12.  lie  was  the  author  of  several  volumes  <leal- 


ing  with  religious,  educational,  and  political  sub- 
jects. In  1915  the  smallfarmersandthe  temperance 
adherents  erected  a monument  to  his  memory  at 
Odense,  Denmark. 

SORENSEN,  THORVALD.  Danish  clergyman, 
legislator,  and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  Tod- 
noes,  Faroe  Islands,  Aug.  23,  1849,  where  he  sei'ved 
as  jiastor  from  1874  to  1884.  In  1878he  waselected 
to  the  local  Parliament  ( LmjiiiKj  K In  1884  he  be- 
came Jiastor  at  Skaiiderborg,  Denmark.  He  began 
temjierance  work  on  the  Faroe  Islands  in  1878,  and 
ill  1885  was  ajijiointed  a member  of  the  executive 
of  the  Danish  Total  Abstinence  Society.  He  was  a 
memberof  the  First  'remjierance Commission  ( 1 904  ) 
aj)j)ointed  by  the  Danish  Government  and  was  made 
a KniMit  of  the  Dannebrog  bv  the  King. 

SOTSCHIO.  A Jajianese  beverage.  According 
to  Morewood  (“Hist.,'"  ji.  239).  Cajitain  Sari?,  re- 
lates that  while  in  Jajian  in  1013  he  went  to  de- 
liver his  presents  to  the  emjieror,  and  the  latti'r 
"jirojiosed  to  drink,  standing,  the  health  of  his  Bri- 
tannic ma  jesty,  in  a cuji  of  sjiirits  distilled  from 
rice  and  as  strong  as  brandy,  termed  Sotschi(j~ 
Having  filled  his  goblet,  containing  about  a pint 
and  a-balf,  he  drank  it  off,  ordering  his  secretary 
or  cup-bearer  to  see  that  every  individual  present 
had  followed  )iis  examjile.” 

SOURA.  A highly  into.xicating  liijuor  obtained 
from  the  fermented  juice  of  the  coco-palm;  the 
common  and  principal  beverage  of  the  natives  of 
the  X'icobar  Islands.  In  some  of  the  islands  the 
drink  is  called  taunj. 

Soura  is  consumed  in  large  quantities  on  the  is- 
land of  Ceylon,  also.  At  marriages,  and  especially 
at  deaths,  indulgence  in  this  drink  is  general. 
Morewood,  in  this  connection,  describes  a curious 
custom.  He  says  ("Hist.’’  ji.  181 ) : 

On  the  anniversary  of  a deceased  friend,  men  and  wo- 
men indiscriminately  assemble.  Soura  is  consumed  in 
abundance ; and  when  the  mind  is  in  a high  state  of  in- 
toxication, the  women,  at  a certain  hour  of  the  night, 
when  the  commencement  of  the  ceremony  is  announced 
by  the  striking  of  gongs,  set  up  the  most  dismal  howls 
and  lamentations.  The  party  then  walk  in  procession 
to  the  grave  of  the  deceased.  There,  a wonlan,  nearest 
akin  to  the  inmate  of  the  tomb,  steps  out  of  the  crowd, 
and,  tearing  up  the  skull,  she  screams  most  piteously  : 
then  washing  it  with  the  cocoa  juice,  or  some  other 
liquor,  rubs  it  with  an  infusion  of  saffron  ; rolls  it  care- 
fully up  in  new  cloth  and  replaces  it  in  its  mansion  of 
rest.  Thus  the  night  is  spent  going  from  grave  to  grave, 
repeating  the  same  ceremonies,  and  the  morning  sun  is 
welcomed  with  copious  potations  of  Soura. 

Soura  must  not  be  confused  with  sour,  a bever- 
age in  use  among  the  Pennies  or  Permiaks.  The 
latter  is  a kind  of  liydromel.  or  honey-wine,  offered 
to  invited  guests.  When  jirejiared  with  esjiecial 
care  for  great  feasts  and  reunions  it  is  called  slatc- 
Icnnoc. 

Bini.ioGRAPHY. — Samuel  Morewood.  Uislorj/  of  lne~ 
hriatinc!  JAqv.ors,  Dublin.  1 S.aS,  p.  180;  Graf  von  Skar- 
zynski  in  Bcricht  fiber  den  XI.  Intcniatioiialen  Kon- 
arcss  ae<icn  den  Alkoholifiinus.  p.  48. 

SOUR  MASH.  See  Boi  imox;  Al.vsiiixr,. 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  UNION  OF.  See  Union  ok 
SoK'i  ii  Afukw, 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  PEOPLE’S  UNION.  See 
South  Akuican  Tk.mpkka.nuk  axuk. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS  AND  HAR- 
BOURS TEMPERANCE  UNION.  Society  found- 
ed at  Cajic  Town,  Cajie  Province,  in  October,  1927, 
for  the  jiurjiose  of  carrying  on  temjierance  work 
among  the  emjiloyees  of  the  Kailways  and  Harbours 
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Administration  of  South  Africa.  Its  membership 
includes : ( 1 ) Europeans  who  are  railway  and  har- 
bour employees,  or  retired  employees,  who  sign  a 
pledge  of  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors 
as  beverages ; and  ( 2 ) persons  taking  part  in  the 
work  of  the  Union,  not  employed  in  the  railways 
or  harbours,  who  sign  a similar  pledge.  Its  opera- 
tions extend  over  the  entire  territory  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  The  objects  of  the  Union  are: 
(a)  The  promotion  of  habits  of  temperance  among 
railway  and  harbour  employees;  (b)  the  refor- 
mation of  the  intemperate;  and  (c)  the  removal 
of  causes  which  lead  to  intemperance.  From  its  for- 
mation the  elforts  of  the  Union  have  been  devoted 
mainly  to  making  its  existence  known  among  the 
railway  and  harbor  emploj^ees  throughout  the 
country,  its  aim  being  to  secure  members  at  every 
station  and  harbor.  The  Union  is  non-sectarian 
and  non-political.  In  a leaflet  appealing  for  new 
members  the  following  reasons  for  membership  are 
urged : 

1.  It  is  the  Railway  and  Harbour  Employees’  Own 

Society. 

2.  The  evils  of  intemperance  are  so  widely  spread 

that  all  right-thinking  men  should,  in  the  spir- 
it of  true  comradeship,  unite  in  the  efforts  of 
the  Union  to  check  the  drinking  habit. 

3.  Railway  and  Harbour  work  requires  good  eyesight, 

clear  brains,  steady  nerves,  and  the  exercise  of 
sound  judgment,  often  in  cases  of  emergency. 

4.  Many  Railway  and  Harbour  men  are  subject  to 

special  temptations  to  take  strong  drink. 

5.  Indulgence  in  strong  drink  is  a source  of  danger 

to  railway  and  harbour  men,  and  to  the  travel- 
ling public. 

6.  Total  abstinence  promotes  good  behavior  and  con- 

tentment. makes  better  timekeepers. 

7.  Total  abstinence  means  more  money  in  the  pock- 

et, and  a happier  home. 

8.  Drinking  habits  often  bring  ruin  to  the  individ- 

ual, and  also  to  dependent  wiv3S  and  children. 

The  officers  of  the  Union  are  (1929)  : General 
Manager,  J.  R.  More,  Johannesburg;  and  honorary 
secretary.  Miss  M.  Cleghorn,  Cape  Town.  The  pres- 
ent membership  is  120.  For  its  official  organ  the 
Union  makes  use  of  the  South  African  Tribune, 
published  at  Cape  Town.  The  headquarters  are 
at  Railway  Men’s  Rooms,  Lower  Strand  St.,  Cape 
Town. 

SOUTH-AFRICAN  REPUBLIC.  See  Trans- 
vaal. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  TEMPERANCE  ALLI- 
ANCE. A federation  of  temperance  societies, 
formed  at  Cradock,  Cape  Province,  in  1889.  Sev- 
eral temperance  societies  existed  in  the  Union  at 
the  time ; but  these  stressed  the  personal  rather 
than  the  political  side  of  the  question.  A meeting 
was  called  at  Cradock  in  1889  to  consider  the  for- 
mation of  an  organization  which  should  unite  all 
temperance  forces  in  South  Africa  against  the  liq- 
uor traffic.  Those  most  active  in  the  formation  of 
the  new  body  were : Miss  Henrietta  Schreiner  ( later 
Mrs.  Stakesby-Lewis  ) ; D.  M.  Brown,  of  Port  Eliz- 
abeth ; Thomas  Searle,  of  Great  Brak  River ; Rev. 
Charles  Denyer ; and  the  Butler  Brothers,  of  Crad- 
ock. The  organization  of  the  South  African  Tem- 
perance Alliance  (S.  A.  T.  A.)  was  perfected  at  a 
Temperance  Congress  held  at  Cape  Towm  in  Octo- 
ber, 1890. 

The  purpose  of  the  S.  A.  T.  A.,  as  stated  in  its 
constitution,  is  to  unite  and  coordinate  the  temper- 
ance, religious,  and  moral  forces  in  South  Africa 
for  the  attainment  of  the  following  objects: 

To  secure  legislation  which  shall  give  the  people  pow- 
er to  control  the  liquor  traffic  by  their  direct  vote  ; and. 
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when  such  legislation  is  secured,  to  further  its  effective 
use. 

To  promote  temperance  in  general,  whether  by  way 
of  legislation,  or  through  the  more  stringent  enforce- 
ment of  the  existing  laws  and  the  exercise  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  such  powers  over  the  liquor  traffic  as  the  ex- 
isting law  allows,  or  through  the  diffusion  of  sound  tem- 
perance knowledge:  and  in  particular  to  secure  (1) 
Total  Prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to 
all  natives  throughout  the  Union  and  to  such  sections  of 
the  coloured  people  as  may  be  possible ; (2)  The  eradi- 
cation of  the  Illicit  Liquor  Traffic;  (3)  An  adequate 
system  of  Temperance  instruction  in  all  public  schools, 
colleges,  and  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers ; 
and,  finally  (4)  The  Total  Prohibition  of  the  manufac- 
ture, importation  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  for  bev- 
erage purposes  throughout  South  Africa. 

To  guard  against  any  extension  of  facilities  for  sup- 
plying and  obtaining  intoxicating  liquors. 

To  combat  all  attempts  to  introduce  State  manage- 
ment or  ownership  ; ownership  or  sale  under  munici- 
pal control,  including  any  extension  of  the  Durban  Mu- 
nicipal Kafir  Beer  System  ; or  “disinterested”  manage- 
ment. 

To  secure  the  return  to  Parliament  and  other  public 
bodies  of  such  candidates  as  will  support  the  foregoing 
objects. 

The  Alliance  consists  of  three  constituentbodies ; 
(1)  A South  African  Convention;  (2)  four  pro- 
vincial conventions;  and  (.3)  various  local  branch- 
es, called  “Leagues,”  which  are  formed  in  the  dis- 
tricts, towns,  and  villages  of  South  Africa  (about 
30  in  number ) . 

Two  classes  of  members  are  admitted:  (1)  Any 
temperance  organization  willing  to  promote  itsob- 
jects  and  pay  an  annual  subscription  to  the  funds; 
and  (2)  any  adult  declaring  himself  in  active  sym- 
pathy with  its  objects,  and  who  shall  be  approved 
by  a League  committee  or  provincial  executive. 

The  supreme  governing  body  of  the  S.  A.  T.  A. 
is  the  Convention  (mentioned  above),  which  con- 
trols the  general  policy,  undertakes  all  legislative 
action,  supplies  temperance  literature  and  forms, 
and  has  jurisdiction  over  annual  contributions. 
The  Convention  also  elects  the  president,  vice-pres- 
ident, and  honorary  vice-presidents  of  the  Alliance. 
The  administrative  body  of  the  Convention  is  the 
Council,  which  consists  of  eleven  elective  members, 
including  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
S.  A.  T.  A.,  and  a considerable  number  of  repre- 
sentatives nominated  by  the  several  church  and 
temperance  organizations.  The  Council  directs,  sub- 
ject to  the  instructions  and  resolutions  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  general  policy  of  the  Alliance,  and  con- 
trols all  Parliamentary  action.  It  also  arranges 
for  investigations,  statistical  and  otherwise,  into 
the  nature,  extent,  and  phases  of  the  liquor  evil  in 
South  Africa.  Its  headquarters  are  maintained  at 
Cape  Town,  but  Council  meetings  are  held  when- 
ever and  wherever  occasion  demands. 

The  work  of  the  S.  A.  T.  A.  is  promoted  by  the 
following  means:  Public  and  open-air  meetings; 
demonstrations;  lectures  and  addresses;  temper- 
ance instruction  in  schools  and  colleges;  literary 
and  debating  societies;  circulation  of  literature; 
and  exercise  of  personal  influence. 

Juveniles  are  requested  to  covenant: 

I hereby  promise,  by  God’s  help,  to  abstain  from  all 
intoxicating  drinks  as  beverages,  and  will  endeavor  to 
promote  the  cause  of  Temperance. 

Prospective  adult  members  are  expected  to  sub- 
scribe to  one  of  the  following  declarations : 

(a)  I recognize  my  duty  as  a Citizen  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  suppress  intemperance,  and,  having  be- 
come a member  of  this  Alliance,  I will  endeavour 
both  by  example  and  effort  to  promote  its  objects. 

(b)  I recognize  my  duty  as  a Christian  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  suppress  intemperance,  and,  having  be- 
come a member  of  this  Alliance,  I will  endeavour 
both  by  example  and  effort  to  promote  its  objects ; 
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also  I will  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks. 

(c)  1 recognize  my  duty  as  a Christian  to  exert  myself 
for  the  suppression  of  intemperance,  and  I hereby 
promise,  by  God’s  help,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
all  intoxicating  liquors  as  beverages,  and,  having 
become  a member  of  this  Alliance,  will  endeavour, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  both  by  ex- 
ample and  effort  to  promote  its  objects. 

During  the  early  years  of  its  existence  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  S.  A.  T.  A.  were  conducted  on  a small 
scale.  However,  good  results  were  obtained  in  se- 
curing improvement  in  the  administration  of  the 
liquor  laws  and  a measure  of  temperance  teaching 
in  the  public  schools.  As  the  organization  grew,  it 
began  to  exert  influence  on  the  attitude  of  the  li- 
censing courts  toward  irregularities  in  the  liquor 
trade.  The  framing  of  the  Cape  Innes  Liquor  Act 
(1898),  which  imposed  considerable  restraint  on 
native  drinking,  was  due  largely  to  the  Alliance. 
At  its  instigation  the  benefits  of  this  Act  were  lat- 
er extended  by  the  Native  Definition  Amendment 
Act,  introduced  by  the  late  T.  L.  Schreiner,  for 
40  years  a leader  of  South-African  drys. 

The  appointment  of  John  Abbey  as  organizing 
agent  and  secretary  in  1903  marked  a change  in 
policy  for  the  Alliance.  For  six  years  he  traveled 
throughout  the  Union,  forming  local  Leagues  and 
arousing  public  interest  against  drink.  In  1910  the 
organization’s  first  president,  Alexander  Wilmot, 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  David  Hunter.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  Alliance  was  instrumental  in 
securing  reforms  in  the  licensing  laws,  passage  of 
the  Children’s  Bill  (which  prohibited  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  children  under  fifteen ) , and  the  establish- 
ment of  prohibited  areas.  It  also  sponsored  the  first 
local-option  bill,  introduced  in  1913  by  Senator  T. 

L.  Schreiner,  and  carried  through  the  Senate  by 
him  in  1917,  only  to  be  rejected  by  the  Assembly 
by  a vote  of  57  to  2G.  Post-war  conditions  in  South 
j^rica  after  1918  prevented  consideration  of  simi- 
lar laws  until  1922,  when  Dr.  D.  F.  Malan’s  Liquor 
Option  Bill  was  presented  at  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament. This  bill  was  defeated  in  March,  1923,  by 
only  9 votes,  was  reintroduced  in  1924  by  Leslie 
Blackwell,  and  on  March  7,  1924,  was  again  de- 
feated by  but  2 votes. 

The  People’s  Direct  Vote  movement  has  always 
l)cen  actively  supported  by  the  S.  A.  T.  A.  When 
the  Hon.  Alexander  Wilmot  returned  from  New 
Zealand,  he  brought  back  the  conviction  that  South 
Africa  also  could  profit  by  a popular  vote  on  liq- 
uor. Tennyson  Smith  likewise  advocated  such  a 
move,  pointing  out  the  successful  operation  of  the 
direct  vote  on  liquor  in  America.  About  1912  C. 

M.  Dimbleby  organized  a People’s  League  to  pro- 
mote this  object,  which  resulted  in  the  formation 
<‘tt  Kimberley  (Nov.  25,  1913)  of  the  South  African 
People’s  Union  for  the  control  of  the  liquor  trallic 
by  the  People’s  Direct  Vote,  of  which  organization 
the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  P.  Schreiner  became  first  jjresi- 
dent. 

After  several  years  of  strenuous  work,  during 
which  numerous  ])ctitions  on  liquor  questions  were 
j)resented  to  Parliament  ( the  number  of  signatures 
to  each  House  in  191(i  and  1917  reaching  30,000), 
it  was  mutually  decided  (Jan.  29,  1917)  that  the 
S.  A.  T.  A.  and  the  S.  A.  P.  U.  should  unite.  The 
name  “Alliance”  was  retained,  but  a new  constitu- 
tion was  adopted.  Senator  T.  L.  Schreiner  became 
first  presiden  t of  the  reconstr  ucted  All  ia  nee ; Thomas 
Scarle  was  made  chairman  of  the  Council;  and  E. 
P.  Kitch  (former  secretary  of  the  S.  A.  P.  U.)  be- 


came secretary.  A National  Temperance  Conven- 
tion was  held  in  Cape  Town  Jan.  30-31, 1917,  which 
acclaimed  the  union  of  the  two  bodies  and  pledged 
its  hearty  support  to  the  new  program.  Mr.  Kitch,  to 
whose  organizing  ability  is  due  the  present  consti- 
tution as  well  as  the  present  program  of  the  Alli- 
ance, was  obliged  to  give  up  the  secretaryship  in 
order  to  concentrate  on  the  work  of  the  Tribune, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Alliance.  As  its  editor  he  did 
much  to  influence  public  opinion  in  South  Africa, 
and  to  give  the  S.  A.  T.  A.  a place  in  the  world’s 
program  of  temperance  reform. 

In  February,  1921,  the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Cook 
was  appointed  Organizing  and  General  Secretary 
of  the  Alliance.  He  was  well  suited  for  this  work, 
as  he  had  represented  the  S.  A.  T.  A.  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  at  the  International  Congress  Against 
Alcoholism  (1920),  and  had  studied  Prohibition  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  affiliation  of  the  Alliance  with  the  World 
League  Against  Alcoholism.  Other  representatives 
of  the  S.  A.  T.  A.  who  have  studied  the  results  of 
Prohibition  in  America  at  first  hand  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Chappell,  and  the  Rev.  J.  J.  McClure. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  Port  Elizabeth  League, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  decision  of  the  First 
Triennial  Convention,  held  in  February,  1920,  T. 
L.  Schreiner  and  A.  Park  Alexander,  secretary  of 
the  Council,  communicated  with  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  America,  with  a view  to  obtaining  its  as- 
sistance in  waging  a Prohibition  campaign  in  Af- 
rica. As  a result  of  this  correspondence,  W.  E. 

( “Pussyfoot” ) Johnson  touredSouth  Africain  1923, 
lecturing  on  the  results  of  Prohibition  in  the  United 
States  and  giving  great  impetus  to  temperance 
work  in  the  Union.  As  an  outcome  of  his  visit,  a 
successful  Local  Option  Congress  w'as  convened  at 
Cradock  ( Dec.  5-6,  1 923 ) by  the  leaders  of  the  tem- 
perance movement  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
in  cooperation  with  the  S.  A.  T.  A. 

The  influence  of  the  Alliance  extends  beyond  its 
actual  organization,  and  the  churches  of  South  Af- 
rica, especially  the  Dutch  Reformed,  are  cooperat- 
ing with  it  in  opposing  State  and  municipal  own- 
ership of  the  liquor  traffic  and  the  sale  of  liquor. 
Thousands  of  leaflets  on  Local  Option  and  “Kafir 
Beei'”  have  been  distributed  through  these  church- 
es, as  have  more  than  1,000  copies  of  P.  W.  Wil- 
son’s “After  Two  Years.”  A temperance  text-book 
was  pre])ared  at  the  request  of  the  Cape  Educa- 
tion Department,  but  was  not  accejited. 

Affiliated  with  the  Alliance  is  an  organization 
known  as  the  “Young  People’s  Prohibition  League,” 
w'hich  aims  to  enroll  every  Sunday-school  pupil  in 
South  Africa  as  a potential  worker  for  Prohibition, 
Its  pledge  reads: 

That  I may  give  my  best  service  to  God  and  to  my 
fellowmen.  I promise  God  and  pledge  myself  never  to 
use  intoxicating  liquor  as  a drink,  and  to  use  all  my 
influence,  and  my  vote,  when  I get  it,  to  bring  about 
Prohibition. 

Dr.  Charles  Anderson  and  Harry  Grapes,  both 
of  Cajie  Town,  are,  respectively,  president  and  sec- 
retary of  this  League. 

Since  its  foundation  in  1 889.  the  following  have 
served  as  ])residents  of  the  Alliance:  The  Hon. 
Alexander  Wilmot  ( 1 889-1909 ) ; Sir  David  Hunter 
(1910-13)  ; J.  A.  Neser,  :M.L.A.  (1914-16)  ; Sena- 
tor T.  L.  Schreiner  (1917-18);  Thomas  Searle 
(1919-22)  ; and  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Louw  (1922-  ), 

The  secretaries  during  that  j)eriod  have  been  : John 
Abbey  (1903-10)  ; Percy  W.  Talbot  (1910-16)  ; E. 
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P.  Kitch  (1917-19);  W.  Park  Alexander  (1919- 
21)  ; and  the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Cook  (1921-  ) . Mr. 

Kitch  is  now  chairman  of  the  Council,  and  Mr.  W. 
Chappell  is  honorary  treasurer.  The  headquarters 
of  the  Alliance  are  at  45  Fletcher’s  Chambers, 
Cape  Town. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.  One  of  the  six  original 
States  (former  colonies)  constituting  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  as  inaugurated  at  Sydney  on 
Jan.  1,  1901.  It  occupies  an  area  of  380,070  sq.  mi., 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Northern  Ter- 
ritory; on  the  east  by  Victoria,  New  South  Wales, 
and  Queensland;  on  the  w'est  by  Western  Austra- 
lia; and  on  the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  pop- 
ulation, on  March  31,  1927,  was  estimated  at  569,- 
254.  The  number  of  aboriginals  in  the  State  has 
been  estimated  at  2,500,  but  there  are  many  more 
living  beyond  the  reach  of  civilization.  The  capital 
is  Adelaide  (pop.  1927,  327,700). 

South  Australia  is  chiefly  a grain  and  grape 
growing  country.  It  exports  large  quantities  of 
wheat  to  the  neighboring  States  and  to  Europe, 
^‘Adelaide”  wheat  being  held  in  high  estimation. 
The  area  under  vineyards,  nearly  50,000  acres,  is 
rapidly  being  extended,  16,000,000  gals,  of  wine 
having  been  produced  in  1926-27.  Large  quantities 
of  wine  are  exported,  chiefly  to  the  United  King- 
dom. Brandy  is  also  produced.  Hop  growing  is  at- 
tracting attention ; the  olive  is  cultivated;  and  the 
land  is  suitable  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  root  crops 
and  vegetables. 

South  Australia  was  formed  into  a British  prov- 
ince in  February,  1836.  A partially  elective  Legis- 
lative Council  was  established  in  1851.  The  present 
constitution  dates  from  Oct.  24,  1856.  The  legis- 
lative power  is  vested  in  a Parliament,  elected  by 
the  people,  and  consisting  of  a Legislative  Council 
of  20  members  and  a House  of  Assembly,  with  46 
members.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a governor, 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  an  Executive  Coun- 
cil, consisting  of  6 Ministers  and  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  latter  being  also  lieu- 
tenant-governor. The  present  governor  is  Sir  Alex- 
ander O.  A.  Hore-Ruthven,  V.C.,  K.C.M.G.,  who  as- 
sumed office  in  May,  1928. 

Liquor  Legislation.  South  Australia  was  called 
upon  early  in  its  history  to  face  the  necessity  of 
restricting  the  beverage  use  of  alcohol. 

One  of  the  enactments  of  the  governor  and  his 
council  in  their  first  year  of  office  was  an  act  grant- 
ing licenses  to  sell  beer,  wine,  and  spirituous  liq- 
uors, but  for  some  unknown  reason — possibly  be- 
cause it  was  too  restrictive — the  act  was  disallowed. 

The  earliest  act  on  record  restricting  the  liquor 
traffic  was  adopted  in  1839.  It  prohibited  the  sale 
of  liquors  by  unlicensed  persons,  demanded  a cer- 
tificate of  the  character  of  the  licensee  signed  by 
three  householders,  and  made  the  closing  hour  10 
p.  M.  It  also  provided  that  unlicensed  houses  sus- 
pected of  violating  the  law  might  be 
Earliest  searched.  The  act  was  aimed  to  pre- 

Liquor  vent  drinking  in  shanties  and  sly 

Restriction  grog-shops.  After  the  passage  of  sev- 
eral amending  acts,  a consolidating 
measure  was  found  necessary  in  1863,  specifically 
designed  “to  preserve  order  in  public  houses.”  This 
again  was  amended  in  succeeding  years,  and  was 
repealed  by  another  consolidating  act  placed  on 
the  statute-book  in  1870,  which  provided  for  eight- 
een different  kinds  of  licenses. 


The  government  of  South  Australia  changed 
hands  no  less  than  nine  times  in  the  six  years  fol- 
lowing 1856,  thereby  creating  a situation  unfavor- 
able to  the  calm  treatment  of  social  questions.  Dur- 
ing this  period  temperance  leaders  thought  little 
of,  and  relied  less  upon.  Parliamentary  aid. 

Persistent  agitation  resulted  in  1865  in  an  act 
designed  to  place  some  control  over  the  issuing  of 
new  licenses  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

The  history  of  local  option  in  South  Australia  is 
the  record  of  a stern  struggle.  So  favorably  were 
the  liquor  interests  treated  by  the  South  Australi- 
an Government  that  one  of  the  principal  bi’ewers 
of  the  colony  described  the  licensing  laws  as  the 
most  liberal  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  first  legislative  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  local  option  occurred  in  1876,  when  a bill  was 
introduced  into  the  South  Australian  House  of  As- 
sembly by  David  Nock.  It  provided  for  the  clos- 
ing of  public  houses  on  Sunday  evening  and  ap- 
plied local  option  to  the  granting  of  new  licenses. 

The  Nock  Act  gave  to  South  Aus- 
Principle  of  tralia  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
Local  Option  of  the  Australian  colonies  to  se- 
Recognized  cure  legal  recognition  of  the  peo- 
ple’s right  of  veto  concerning  the 
liquor  trade.  The  Act  was  later  amended  so  as  to 
provide  that  if  two  thirds  of  the  ratepayers  resid- 
ing in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a proposed  pub- 
lic house  memorialized  the  licensing  bench  against 
the  issue  of  a license,  such  license  should  not  be 
granted  and  no  application  should  be  entertained 
for  an  ensuing  period  of  twelve  months. 

In  1879  a Ro}^!  Commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  liquor  situation.  This  commission 
was  instructed  to  investigate  the  working  of  the 
existing  liquor  laws,  to  report  on  the  alleged  exces- 
sive issue  of  licenses,  the  character  of  licensed  pub- 
lic houses,  and  the  system  of  inspection,  and  to  re- 
ceive suggestions  as  to  the  best  means  of  lessening 
the  attending  evils  of  drunkenness. 

Two  members  of  the  Commission  were  pronounced 
teetotalers.  The  members  did  their  work  very  thor- 
oughly and  the  report  made  up  a volume  of  200 
closely  written  pages.  One  result  of  their  labor  was 
the  passage  of  a consolidating  act  in  1880.  This  act 
formed  a conspicuous  landmark  in  the  history  of 
South  Australian  liquor  legislation,  being  the  foun- 
dation of  the  present  licensing  system.  It  repealed 
all  previous  enactments  and,  though  some  of  its 
clauses  have  been  repealed  and  alterations  offered, 
in  vital  points,  it  is  referred  to  as  “the  principal 
act”  in  all  subsequent  legislation. 
Royal  Com-  But  while  it  raised  license  fees  and 
mission  and  embodied  many  other  recommenda- 
Act  of  1880  tions  tending  to  make  the  drink  traf- 
fic more  respectable  and  to  lessen  its 
evils,  it  contained  one  new  provision  of  a serious 
and  in  jurious  character.  Previous  acts  had  express- 
ly stated  that  licenses  were  granted  for  a single 
year  only  and  expired  on  a definite  date,  but  in 
that  of  1880  (clause  38)  there  was  the  following 
proviso : 

That  whenever  a license  has  once  been  granted  to  any 
person  such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a fresh  license, 
as  a matter  of  course,  unless  he  is  shown  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  licensing  bench  to  have  lost  his  good  char- 
acter, and  provided  also  that  the  renewals  of  licenses 
shall  in  every  case  be  granted,  as  a matter  of  course, 
by  such  licensing  benches,  unless  notice  of  objection  has 
been  given  as  hereinafter  provided. 

By  this  clause  a right  was  created  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  allowed:  the  hands  of  magistrates 
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were  tied,  although  perfect  freedom  was  manifest- 
ly desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  any 
effort  to  decrease  the  number  of  existing  public 
houses  was  easily  defeated.  It  is  obvious  that,  with 
laws  framed  in  such  a spirit,  the  introduction  of 
any  degree  of  local  02>tion  in  the  matter  of  licens- 
ing was  attended  with  peculiar  difficulty. 

The  loss  of  the  Sunday-evening  liquor  trade  by 
the  Nock  Bill  of  1870,  the  frequent  vetoing  of  ap- 
plications for  new  licenses  by  local  option,  and  the 
applications  for  new  licenses  by  local  option,  and 
the  rigorous  refusal  of  some  of  the  licensing  bench- 
es to  increase  the  number  of  public  houses,  due  to 
the  increasing  weight  of  public  opinion,  all  com- 
bined to  alarm  the  liquor  trade,  and  the  result  was 
the  formation  of  the  Licensed  Victu- 
Liquor  aller’s  Association  for  defensive  and 

Trade  aggressive  purposes.  An  attempt  was 
Organizes  made  by  the  trade,  through  their  rep- 
resentative in  the  South  Australian 
Parliament,  to  repeal  Nock’s  Sunday-closing  Act; 
but  petitions,  polls,  and  public  meetings  were  em- 
ployed with  such  vigor  by  the  temperance  advo- 
cates that  Parliament  refused  to  proceed  with  the 
liquor-trade  measure,  and  it  was  rejected. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Nicholson,  of  South  Australia, 
speaking  at  the  International  Temperance  Conven- 
tion at  Melbourne  in  1888,  summed  up  the  leading 
legislative  reforms  then  being  sought  by  the  tem- 
perance workers  of  his  State  as  follows : 

(1.)  Our  first  demand  is  for  local  option  in  the  three- 
fold degrees  provided  by  the  Queensland  Act,  viz. : First, 
as  applied  against  an  increase  of  licenses  ; second,  for  a 
definite  numerical  decrease ; third,  for  the  cessation  of 
alt  licenses  where  temperance  sentiment  is  strong  and 
permanent. 

(2.)  We  seek  a repeal  of  the  clause  that  grants  a re- 
newal of  license  “as  a matter  of  course,’’  and  wish  the 
law  to  assimilate  to  the  English  Act,  which  grants  a li- 
cense “for  one  whole  year  thence  respectively  next  en- 
suing, and  110  longer.” 

(3.)  We  crave  a destruction  of  “brewer's  monopoly,” 
by  which  publicans  are  largely  weekly  tenants  of  the 
brewer,  and  are  compelled  to  purchase  of  their  landlord 
at  rates  25  per  cent  in  advance  of  rates  current  among 
independent  brewers.  The  bill  of  sale  that  is  given  in 
favour  of  their  superior  landlord  protects  him,  and  in 
cases  of  insolvency,  which  occur  nearly  five  times  more 
frequently  than  in  any  other  trade,  the  local  tradesman 
is  left  without  assets  or  redress.  These  brewers’  houses 
are  primarily  drinking  shops,  and  the  wants  of  the  trav- 
elling public  are  quite  subsidiary  to  the  sale  of  liquor. 

(4.)  We  seek  for  entire  Sunday  closing  by  universal 
law,  and  such  provisions  concerning  lodgers  and  trav- 
ellers as  will  prevent  an  easy  violation  of  the  law. 

The  huge  amount  of  legislation  necessary  for  the 
regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  suggested  its  dan- 
gerous character  to  the  South  Australians.  About 
twenty  acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  in  the  colo- 
ny prior  to  1888,  but  there  was  still  dissatisfaction 
with  the  status  of  the  traffic  and  further  amend- 
ments were  projiosed. 

Under  the  licensingsystem  then  in  effect  in  South 
Australia,  the  State  was  divided  into  licensing  dis- 
tricts, each  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a licensing 
hench  of  from  four  to  nine  magistrates,  who  were 
appointed  by  the  governor  in  Council  and  who  met 
quarterly.  Licenses  were  issued  to  publicans  for 
the  sale  of  liquors  on  jiremises  providing  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public  which  were  approved 
hy  the  hench,  the  fee  being  fi.Kcd  according  to  the 
assessed  value  of  the  jiremises.  Colonial  wine  sold 
in  stores  could  not  be  drunk  on  the  jiremises.  Clubs 
had  to  he  registered  and  must  consist  of  50  jier- 
sons  in  cities  and  of  25  elsewhere.  Apjilicants  for 
puhlicans’  licenses  had  to  give  notice  at  a previous 
meeting  of  the  licensing  bench,  when  they  dejios- 


ited  plans  of  the  buildings  proposed  to  be  licensed. 
This  proviso  gave  opponents  time  to  file  their  ob- 
jections and  jierniitted  an  applicant  to  preempt  a 
site  without  risking  his  cajiital  in  building  until  the 
license  had  been  obtained.  At  the  same  time  it  en- 
abled the  bench  to  insist  upon  a certain  class  of 
building,  provided  proper  sanitary  ar- 
Licensing  rangements  for  guests,  etc.  In  order  to 
System  be  effective,  grounds  of  opposition  had 
in  Force  to  be  specified  in  a memorial,  the  sig- 
natures to  which  were  certified,  and 
deposited  with  the  clerk  a fortnight  before  the  li- 
censing day  in  order  to  be  effective.  Indejiendent- 
ly  of  such  a memorial,  the  bench  might  grant  or 
refuse  an  application  at  its  discretion,  but  if  such 
a memorial  were  presented  with  the  signatures 
of  two  thirds  of  the  ratepayers  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  it  had  no  alternative  but  to  refuse 
the  application. 

Licensed  houses  were  subject  to  inspection  as  to 
cleanliness,  quality  of  liquor,  manner  of  ojieration, 
etc.  If  ill-conducted,  or  found  otherwise  unsatis- 
factory, the  renewal  of  a license  might  be  opposed 
or  even  refused,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  objec- 
tions such  renewal  from  year  to  year  was  a mere 
matter  of  form. 

The  general  effect  of  the  system  described  above 
was  that  it  abolished  inferior  places  in  favor  of  a 
better  class  of  hotels,  and  reduced  the  number  of 
them  in  proj3ortion  to  the  population. 

The  theory  of  the  Nock  Act  of  1876,  granting  the 
people  the  right  to  veto  certain  licenses  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  was  all  right,  but  the  measure  did 
not  work  satisfactorily  in  practise.  Apparently  all 
that  was  required  was  for  two  thirds  of  the  rate- 
payers in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a pro- 
j)osed  hotel  to  sign  a jjetition  against  it,  but  all 
sorts  of  legal  subterfuges  were  resorted  to  in  an 
effort  to  circumvent  the  measure. 

The  problem  was  still  more  complicated  by  the 
Act  of  1880,  establishing  the  right  to  renewal  of  li- 
censes, but  in  1891  the  matter  was  partially  solved 
by  a compromise  act  which  provided  for  the  limi- 
tation of  licenses  in  j)ai'ticular  localities.  Under 
this  latter  act  each  municipality  was  made  a lo- 
cal-ojffion  district,  within  which  one  tenth  of  the 
ratepaj'ers  might  obtain  a local-option  poll  on  de- 
mand. The  questions  submitted  at 
Compromise  such  a poll  were  whether  the  exist- 
Act  of  1891  ing  number  of  licenses  should  be  re- 
duced in  any  proportion  not  exceed- 
ing one  third.  Voting  was  by  ballot,  and  one  fourth 
of  the  ratepayers  on  the  roll  had  to  vote  to  render 
the  poll  effective,  a majority  of  those  voting  to  de- 
cide the  question.  The  decision  was  to  hold  good 
for  three  years. 

The  comjicnsation  dilliculty  was  met  by  provid- 
ing that  no  license  should  he  renewable  “as  a mat- 
ter of  course”  after  fifteen  years.  Should  a license 
be  canceled  as  a result  of  a local-oj)tion  j)oll,  the 
amount  of  comj)ensation  was  to  be  “the  difference 
hetween  the  value  of  the  j)remises  as  licensed  or  un- 
licensed for  the  numher  of  years  hetween  the  date 
of  cancellation  and  the  end  of  fifteen  years  after 
the  jiassing  of  the  act.” 

In  1896,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  (afterward  Sir) 
Fiiedeuick  WiM.iAM  lloi.DER,  a member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, an  amending  act  was  passed.  Among  its 
imjiortant  changes  was  one  substituting  “electors” 
for  “ratej)ayers”  as  j>ersons  entitled  to  vote  at  lo- 
cal-oj)tion  j)olls.  All  men  and  women  over  21  years 
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■of  age  were  therefore  permitted  to  vote.  Other  al- 
terations tended  to  make  local  option  a reality, 
the  issue  of  new  licenses  could  be  prevented  and 
the  number  of  old  licenses  reduced,  but  there  was 
no  provision  to  stop  the  trade  entirely. 
Local  Hitherto  this  weapon  against  drink  had 
Option  been  employed  almost  exclusively  in  ar- 
resting the  multiplication  of  drink-shops. 
Partly  because  publicans  objected  quite  as  strong- 
ly as  teetotalers  to  the  opening  of  rival  establish- 
ments (though  for  different  reasons),  the  normal 
antagonists  have  on  several  occasions  been  found 
fighting  on  the  same  side.  As  a result  of  campaigns 
by  the  South  Australian  Alliance,  polls  have  been 
successfully  taken  for  five  miles  around  Adelaide, 
stopping  the  possible  increase  of  all  licensed  places 
except  clubs,  and  in  some  instances  of  clubs  also; 
and  the  same  thing  has  been  accomplished  in  three 
large  country  districts. 

South  Australia  had  one  experiment  with  Pro- 
hibition. The  Moonta  mines,  located  about  100  miles 
from  Adelaide  and  having  a resident  population 
in  1903  of  about  6,000  to  7,000,  possessed  a pub- 
lic house  and  a wine-shop  in  its  early  days,  but  a 
clause  was  afterward  inserted  in  the  lease — un- 
der which  the  mining  company  held  the  proper- 
ty under  the  Crown — barring  wine-shops  and  pub- 
lic houses.  Supplies  had  to  be  obtained  from  the 
town  of  Moonta,  one  half-mile  away,  and  any  one 
desiring  intoxicating  liquor  had  to  go  there  to  get 
it.  No  liquor  was  allowed  to  be  sold  at  the  mine. 

After  fifteen  years’  experience  with  these  condi- 
tions an  elaborate  report,  published  by  a Royal 
Commission,  stated  that  drunkenness  was  almost 
unknown  and  would  have  been  entirely  absent  but 
for  rare  instances  of  inebriates  coming  from  the 
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town  of  Moonta.  At  the  mines  there  were  a dozen 
well-attended,  substantial  stone  churches  capable 
of  seating  5,000  persons,  a well-appointed  institute 
with  reading-rooms  and  library,  and  the  largest 
public  school  in  the  State.  Only  one  policeman  was 
stationed  in  the  locality,  and  he  had 
almost  “nothing  to  do.”  There  were 
several  public  houses  in  the  town; 
yet,  while  the  proportion  of  convic- 
tions for  crime  in  a given  year  to  the 
entire  State  was  4 per  cent,  for  the 
Moonta  district  it  was  only  1 per 
cent.  The  convictions  for  drunkenness  during  the 
same  period  were;  for  the  State  1 to  00  persons; 
for  the  Moonta  district,  1 to  180  persons.  Thus  there 
was  only  one  third  of  the  average  amount  of  crime 
and  one  fourth  of  drunkenness  in  the  locality  where 
the  number  of  public  houses  was  low,  under  partial 
Prohibition. 

Many  testimonies  to  the  salutary  effects  of  this 
local  experiment  in  Prohibition  have  been  pub- 
lished. The  manager  of  the  mine  wrote  that  with 
four  times  the  population  there  was  not  one  third 
the  intemperance  formerly  found,  and  that  the  ab- 
sence of  drinking-shops  had  almost  killed  the  de- 
sire for  them.  The  mayor  of  the  town  pronounced 
the  arrangement  highly  beneficial  and  said  that 
young  people  were  far  more  generally  to  be  found 
at  night-school  and  similar  places  for  self-improve- 
menff  A bank  manager,  after  fourteen  years’  res- 
idence there,  said  that  Prohibition  had  been  sue- 
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The  Police  Act  of  1869-70  provided  that  any  ha- 
bitual drunkard  thrice  convicted  of  drunkenness  in 
a period  of  twelve  months  should  be  liable  to  im- 
prisonment for  a period  not  exceeding  two  months, 


with  or  without  hard  labor.  Act  No.  238,  of  1881, 
“to  Consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws  for  the  Pro- 
tection, Treatment,  and  Cure  of  Inebriates,  and 
for  other  Purposes,”  provided  useful  legislation 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  habitual  drunkards, 
and  repealed  acts  of  1874  and  1878.  It  authorized 
the  governor  to  grant  to  any  person  a license  to 
keep  a house  for  the  protection,  treatment,  and 
cure  of  habitual  drunkards ; such  retreat  to  be  con- 
ducted by  a superintendent  under  the  supervision 
of  a committee  of  management  of  eight  members. 
The  sale  of  liquor  to  children  under  the  age  of  fif- 
teen years  was  prohibited  by  an  act  of  1896.  (In 
1915  the  embargo  was  extended  to  the  age  of  21.) 

As  previously  stated,  legislation  was  passed  in 
the  South  Australian  Parliament  in  1891  which 
provided  for  local -option  polls  for  the  reduction 
of  licenses  only  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  years, 
without  compensation.  An  attempt  was  made  in 
1906  to  take  advantage  of  this  enactment,  and  polls 
were  held  in  six  local-option  districts.  In  all  of 
these,  with  one  exception,  the  temperance  party 
secured  a majority  in  favor  of  a reduction  by  one 
third  of  the  existing  licenses.  Ap- 
Local-Option  peals  were  entered  by  the  liquor 
Polls  Upset  party  against  the  validity  of  these 
polls,  on  various  technical  grounds, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  poll  held  in  the  Port 
Adelaide  District,  they  were  all  upset.  The  liquor 
interests  carried  their  appeal  against  the  Port  Ad- 
elaide poll  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  also  appealed 
to  the  same  authority  for  costs  in  the  other  cases 
which  had  been  decided  in  their  favor  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  costs  being  refused  by  the  local 
authority.  After  a long  delay  the  Privy  Council 
dismissed  all  the  appeals,  with  costs  against  the 
liquor  interests,  and  in  due  course  fifteen  publi- 
cans’ licenses  were  refused  renewal  in  the  Port  Ad- 
elaide District. 

A notable  advance  was  made  in  South  Australia 
by  the  passing  of  the  Licensing  Act  of  1908.  This 
Act  consolidated  the  laws  relating  to  the  sale  of 
liquor  and  contained  a number  of  improvements. 
The  local-option  machinery  was  simplified  by  a re- 
duction of  resolutions  from  four  to  three,  and  al- 
so by  the  use  of  one  ballot-paper  for  all  classes  of 
licenses.  A determined  effort  was  made  by  the  tem- 
perance people  to  have  “No-License” 
Licensing  and  the  “Automatic  Poll”  included 
Act  of  1908  in  the  Act,  but  without  effect.  An- 
other valuable  provision  in  the  Act 
gave  licensing  magistrates  absolute  discretion  as 
to  the  refusal  of  a license  without  requiring  from 
them  any  reason  for  their  action.  This  was  real- 
ly the  law  previously,  but  it  had  not  been  so  clear- 
ly defined  before.  The  entire  wiping  out  of  per- 
mits or  after-hours  trading  was  also  a consider- 
able gain. 

The  first  opportunity  for  the  electors  of  South 
Australia  to  test  the  working  of  the  Licensing  Act 
of  1908  was  in  April,  1910,  when  Wallaroo  voted 
for  reduction  by  a percentage  of  57.7  of  the  valid 
votes  polled,  over  50  per  cent  being  required  to  car- 
ry the  issue. 

In  one  respect  the  Licensing  Act  of  1908  was  an 
acknowledged  failure,  viz.,  in  regard  to  the  bona- 
fide  travelers’  clauses,  which  left  the  door  open  for 
a disgraceful  amount  of  Sunday  drinking.  The  great 
defect  in  the  Act  was  the  lack  of  any  provision  en- 
abling the  people  to  deal  effectively  with  the  drink 
traffic  as  a whole,  and  this  the  temperance  peopl# 
determined  to  remedy. 
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Public  feeling  finally  compelled  the  South  Aus- 
tralian Government  to  take  uj)  the  question  of  bo- 
na-fide travelers,  and  in  1910  an  Amending  Bill 
was  passed,  which  had  the  efl'ect  of  eliminating  the 
bona-fide  traveler  as  a legal  customer  at  the  bar 
during  prohibited  hours.  None  but  bona-fide  lodg- 
ers on  licensed  premises  could  claim  the  privilege 
of  legally  purchasing  liquor  on  Sundays  or  after 
hours.  Unfortunately,  a considerable  amount  of  sly 
trading  went  on  despite  the  law,  but  the  temper- 
ance people  claimed  that  the  Amendment  made  a 
very  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  drinking  and 
of  drunkenness,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  coun- 
try. 

By  the  Amending  Act  of  1910  the  liquor  inter- 
ests secured  an  amendment  increasing  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  {jolice  in  securing  the  conviction  of  law- 
breaking publicans.  TheLicensing  Act  of  1908  pro- 
vided that  if  an  unexcepted  person  were  found  on 
licensed  premises,  the  publican  could  be  convicted 
for  permitting  such  person  to  be  on  his  premises 
for  an  unlawful  purpose.  The  onus  of  proving  that 
he  was  there  for  a lawful  purpose  rested  on  the 
publican.  This  onus  of  proof  was  taken  oil  the  pub- 
lican in  1910. 

In  191 1 South  Australian  temperance  leaders  di- 
rected their  attention  toward  securing  Sunday  clos- 
ing and  more  complete  local-option  legislation. 

In  1915  the  temperance  forces  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing about  a referendum  on  the  question  of  early 
closing.  The  liquor  trade  favored  lip.  M.  as  the 
desired  closing  hour,  while  the  temperance  people 
wanted  it  to  be  0 p.  m.  The  result  of  the  vote  was 
as  follows : 6 p.  M.,  100,418;  7 P.  m.. 
Six-o’clock  839;  8 p.  m.,  2,087;  9 p.  m.,  9,8G5; 
Closing  Law  10  p.  m.,  1,9GG  ; 1 1 p.  m.,  G1,3G2.  Car- 
rying out  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
as  expressed  in  this  referendum,  the  South  Aus- 
tralian Government  in  December,  1915,  placed  up- 
on the  statute-books  a six-o’clock  closing  law,  which 
went  into  effect  March  27, 191G.  An  important  part 
of  the  licensing  machinery  in  connection  with  the 
new  law  was  the  Licensing  Court  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, composed  of  eleven  members,  including  the 
Clerk  of  Court  of  the  State. 

In  South  Australia  the  subject  of  local  option  is 
regulated  by  Part  VIII  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1917. 
Under  this  Act  each  electoral  district  for  the  House 
of  Assembly  is  constituted  a local-option  district, 
and  each  electoral  district  may,  by  proclamation 
of  the  governor,  be  divided  into  local-option  dis- 
tricts. A quorum  of  500  electors,  or  of  one  tenth 
of  the  total  number  of  electors — whichever  is  the 
smaller  number — in  any  district  may  petition  the 
governor  for  a local-option  poll.  The  persons  en- 
titled to  vote  are  those  whose  names  appear  on  the 
electoral  roll  and  who  reside  in  the  local -option 
district.  A local-option  poll  is  taken  on  the  same 
date  as  a general  election. 

In  order  to  settle  any  doubt  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  proclamation  of  1917  relating  to  local-op- 
tion districts,  an  act  was  j)assed  in  1922  by  which 
such  proclamation  was  declared  to  be  valid,  and 
the  local-option  resolutions  in  force  in  old  districts 
at  tlie  time  of  the  proclamation  were  declared  to  bo 
still  in  force,  notwithstanding  any  alteration  in 
the  boundaries  of  the  districts. 

Early  in  1927  petitions  were  presented  from  30 
local-option  districts  requesting  polls  in  the  vari- 
ous districts.  Tlie  poll  was  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  general  State  elections  on  March  2G,  1927, 
the  results  being  that  the  second  resolution,  “That 


the  number  of  licenses  be  not  increased  or  reduced,”^ 
was  carried  in  all  districts. 

South  Australia  is  the  only  State  in  the  Com- 
monwealth where  the  people  are  denied  the  right 
to  determine  by  ballot  the  issue  of  Prohibition. 
Successive  governments  and  parties  have  repeat- 
edly refused  the  request  of  the  temperance  forces 
for  a consultative  referendum  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly electors. 

The  Temperance  Movement.  South  Australia 
compares  favorably  with  her  sister  colonies  as  to 
temperance.  Prom  the  very  beginning  of  her  his- 
tory there  were  organized  elforts  to  counteract  the 
evils  of  intemperance.  In  the  proclamation  issued 
by  the  first  governor  on  landing,  the  colonists  of 
South  Australia  were  exhorted  “by  a course  of  in- 
dustry and  sobriety.  . .to prove  themselves  worthy 
to  be  the  founders  of  a great  and  free  colony.” 

Among  the  emigrants  from  England  who  reached 
Adelaide  about  the  middle  of  1839  were  several  ar- 
dent teetotalers.  On  Dec.  13  of  that  year  a few  of 
these  men  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurat- 
ing a total-abstinence  society.  The  group  included 
George  Cole  and  G.  W.  Cole  (father  and  son) , John 
Peekering,  John  Nowland,  and  John  Hart.  On  Jan. 

1,  1840,  these  men  founded  “The 

Adelaide  Adelaide  Total  Abstinence  Socie- 
Total  Absti-  ty,”  which  organization  was  high- 
nence  Society  ly  successful  from  the  start,  num- 
bering 140  members  at  the  end 
of  its  first  year.  As  the  population  increased  and 
spread  over  the  colony,  the  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  changed  to  “The  South  Australian  Total 
Abstinence  Society”  and  later  to  “The  South  Aus- 
tralian Total  Abstinence  League  and  Band  of  Hope 
Union.” 

As  the  country  advanced  more  temperance  soci- 
ties  were  founded.  From  the  organization  of  the 
first  Adelaide  society,  the  temperance  cause  has 
existed  in  the  colony.  Like  every  other  enterprise 
it  has  been  subject  to  numerous  fiuctuations.  While 
the  temporary  suspension  of  many  societies  was 
forced  by  the  discovery  of  copper  at  Kapunda  in 
1842  and  at  the  Burra  in  1845  and  again  by  the 
rush  to  the  Victorian  gold-mines  in  the  early  fif- 
ties, the  work  was  never  entirely  stopped;  and 
with  the  return  of  the  people  to  their  respective 
communities,  these  societies  were  revived.  The  mi- 
grations from  older  to  newer  districts  worked  hard- 
ships in  some  localities,  but  opened  up  fresh  fields 
for  temperance  activities  in  others.  Total-absti- 
nence societies  were  established  in  the  more  im- 
portant centers  and  they  usually  maintained  con- 
siderable influence  and  interest.  Their  propagan- 
da was  carried  on  chiefly  by  means  of  public  meet- 
ings and  lectures. 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  value  of  tem- 
perance agencies  in  connection  with  evangelistic 
work  was  early  recognized  in  South  Australia.  Most 
of  the  religious  denominations  in  the  colony  have 
organized  Church  temperance  societies,  which  in 
turn  are  represented  on  the  execu- 

Church  tive  committee  of  the  South  Aus- 
Temperance  tralian  Alliance.  The  Methodists  in 
Societies  particular  have  been  active  in  the 
holding  of  Prohibition  rallies,  to 
which  have  been  invited  outstanding  national  and 
international  temperance  speakers.  Another  active 
temperance  agency  in  the  State  is  the  South  Aus- 
tralian Christian  Endeavor  Union. 

A valuable  element  was  introduced  about  1855 
by  the  establishment  of  numerous  Bands  of  Hope, 
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both  in  connection  with  Sunday-schools  and  inde- 
pendently of  them.  Many  of  the  chui’ches  deemed 
it  advisable  to  possess  a Band  of  Hope,  and  alto- 
gethei’  25,000  of  their  children  were  registered  in 
these  societies  in  1888.  The  organizations  proved 
popular  from  the  first,  and  multiplied  with  great 
rapidity.^  The  effect  of  applying  the  maxim  that 
prevention  is  better  than  cure'’  to  the  youth  of 
the  colony  was  incalculable.  While  the  high  de- 
gree of  popularity  originally  enjoyed  by  the  Band 
of  Hope  movement  diminished  in  the  course  of  time 
to  a certain  extent,  the  movement  has  recently  ex- 
perienced a renewal  of  public  interest  and  support, 
although  much  of  the  work  previously  done  by 
them  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Woman’s  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  and  the  Christian  l^ndeav- 
or  Union. 

In  1903  the  Methodists  reported  a total  of  108 
groups  with  a membership  of  6,071,  which  figures 
grew  in  1924  to  133  Bands  of  Hope  with  a total 
membership  of  approximately  8,000.  In  1875  the 
Total  Abstinence  League  and  Band  of 
Bands  Hope  Union  offered  a prize  of  £100  for 
of  Hope  the  best  essay  on  the  wine  question.  The 
competition  was  open  to  all  Australia, 
and  the  prize  was  won  by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Burgess, 
of  Adelaide,  whose  essay,  “The  Fruit  of  the  Vine,” 
was  published  and  widely  circulated. 

Captain  C.  H.  Bagot  was  the  first  patron  of  the 
Total  Abstinence  League  and  Band  of  Hope  Union; 
John  Peekering  held  the  office  of  president  for  many 
years;  and  for  a long  period  J.  W.  Cole  served  ef- 
ficiently as  secretary.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
League  was  educational.  The  official  organ  of  the 
League,  the  South  Australian  Temperance  Herald, 
began  publication  in  July,  1866.  Headquarters  were 
maintained  at  the  Temperance  Haff,  North  Ade- 
laide, which  long  continued  as  the  center  of  tem- 
perance activities.  The  League  \vas  eventually  su- 
perseded by  the  South  Australian  Alliance. 

The  Milang  Band  of  Hope  was  organized  in  1876. 
Four  years  later  the  Yacka  Band  of  Hope  was 
founded,  and  thereafter  Bands  of  Hope  were  es- 
tablished at  Mount  Torrens  in  1881,  Willowie  in 
1882,  Gawler  River  in  1884,  and  Weetulta  in  1889. 
Bands  of  Hope  were  formed,  also,  in  1894  at  Boo- 
leroo  Whim  and  Collinsfield,  and  then  there  was 
a period  of  relative  inactivity  in  the  work  until 
1911,  when  the  South  Australian  Band  of  Hope 
Union  was  formed.  The  first  two  local  Bands  of 
Hope  to  join  the  Union  were  those  at  Hindmarsh 
Square  and  Kadina.  After  reorganizing  in  1912 
so  as  to  include  and  unite  all  temperance  societies 
working  on  Band  of  Hope  lines,  the  Union  grew 
until  by  the  end  of  1916  it  included  seventeen  local 
groups.  In  1916  Victor  E.  Stanton  served  as  tem- 
porary secretary  of  the  South  Australian  Union. 
Stanton  was  succeeded  as  honorary  organizing  sec- 
retary by  Albert  Keeling,  who  still  serves  in  that 
capacity  ( 1929  ) . Among  those  who  have  served  as 
presidents  of  the  South  Australian  Band  of  Hope 
Union  have  been  W.  H.  Cooliver,  R.  W.  Bowey,  and 
the  Rev.  E.  A.  Davies.  The  organization  main- 
tains its  headquarters  in  King  Wiliam  Street,  Ad- 
elaide. One  of  the  more  recent  but  nevertheless  in- 
fluential members  of  the  Union  is  the  Port  Ade- 
laide Methodist  Band  of  Hope  Society. 

The  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  reached 
Australia  from  America  by  way  of  Great  Britain. 
Eventually  both  influence  and  authority  to  organ- 
ize new  branches  of  the  Order  came  diiectly  fiom 
North  America,  but  the  American  and  English 
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streams  of  energy  did  not  conflict  with  each  other. 
In  South  Australia  the  pioneer  branch  of  the  Order 
was  founded  in  the  extreme  southeast,  at  Mount 
Gambier,  by  agents  of  the  Order  in  Victoria.  Thence 
the  operations  of  the  organizers  were  extended 
northward  to  Narracoorte  and  afterward  to  the 
city  of  Adelaide.  As  branches'multiplied  it  became 
necessary  to  constitute  a local  governing  body  in 
conformity  with  the  Friendly  Societies’  Act,  so  the 
South  Australian  Grand  Division  was  instituted 
by  B.  B.  Carvosso  in  February,  1874. 

Sons  of  Thenceforward  progress  was  fairly 
Temperance  constant.  About  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century  there  were  some 
30  branches  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  in  active  op- 
eration in  South  Australia,  with  a combined  mem- 
bership of  about  1,300,  including  Sons,  Daughters, 
and  Cadets  of  Temperance.  The  organization  was 
very  strong  financially  in  comparison  with  the  oth- 
er friendly  societies  at  work  in  the  colony.  The 
Grand  Division  of  South  Australia  is  affiliated  with 
the  South  Australian  Pi-ohibition  League.  A.  C.  R. 
Stephen  is  the  present  secretary  (1929). 

The  first  Rechabite  to  arrive  in  South  Australia, 
of  whom  there  is  any  account,  was  John  Nowland, 
who  arrived  July  9,  1839.  He  had  belonged  to  a 
Tent  in  Chester,  England,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  introducing  the  Order  into  the  colony.  Now- 
land was  followed  from  England  by  John  Hart, 
who  had  been  a member  of  a Tent  in  Manchester, 
by  which  he  was  given  authority  to  institute  the 
Order  in  South  Australia.  Nowland  and  Hart  were 
founders  of  the  Adelaide  Total  Abstinence  Society 
previously  mentioned. 

The  first  Rechabite  Tent,  the  “Southern  Cross,” 
was  instituted  in  Adelaide  May  14,  1840,  and  the 
raembershij)  increased  until  by  October  of  that 
year  it  numbered  about  30  and  the  Tent  felt  strong 
enough  to  participate  in  a public  demonstration. 
The  slump  in  temperance  activity  in  South  Aus- 
tralia about  1845  caused  the  suspension  of  the 
Rechabite  work  for  several  years.  In  1847  George 
William  Cole  joined  the  Rechabites  while  on  a vis- 
it to  Hobart,  Tasmania,  and  was  authorized  by  the 
Tasmanian  Rechabites  to  reorganize  the  Order  in 
South  Australia.  On  June  26,  1848,  he  instituted 
the  “Southern  Star”  Tent  in  Adelaide,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  other  Tents  in  va- 
Rechabites  rious  parts  of  the  colony'.  Upon  the 
formation  of  the  South  Australian 
District,  No.  81,  of  the  I.  0.  R.,  on  Feb.  29,  1860, 
Cole  was  elected  the  first  District  Chief  Ruler.  In 
1864  the  District  was  increased  so  as  to  come  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Friendly  Societies’  Act. 
On  Feb.  17, 1865,  the  Rechabites  in  South  Australia 
formed  another  district,  the  new  one  being  known 
as  Albert  Dist)  ict,  No.  83.  The  first  Tent  of  this 
district,  the  “Northern  Star,”  had  been  formed  at 
Port  Adelaide  in  1856. 

Late  in  1865  the  Albert  District  Rechabites  insti- 
tuted their  Adult  Female  Section  in  Adelaide.  This 
was  the  first  female  benefit  society  to  be  founded  in 
Australia.  The  laws  for  this  society  were  brought 
from  Wales  by  the  wife  of  John  Williams,  who 
was  known  throughout  South  Australia  as  an  en- 
thusiastic temperance  lecturer.  The  South  Austra- 
lian District  Rechabites  instituted  their  first  fe- 
male section  at  Adelaide  in  1871. 

The  first  Juvenile  Tent  in  the  South  Australian 
District  was  instituted  in  1862,  while  the  first  in 
the  Albert  District  was  founded  in  1877.  In  1866 
both  districts  legalized  this  department  by  having 
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it  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  Friendly  So- 
cieties’ Act.  A temperance  and  Rechabite  paper  was 
started,  which  was  later  continued  as  the  South 
Australian  Alliance  Netos. 

In  1903  there  were  over  1,500  Rechabites  in 
South  Australia,  and  this  number  had  grown  in 
1915  to  over  21,000.  Among  the  more  recent  Dis- 
trict Chief  Rulers  of  South  Australia  have  been: 
W.  J.  Newbery,  Henry  Strange,  A.  J.  W.  Lewis,  A. 
W.  Nosworthy,  G.  H.  Jenner,  H.  H.  Madge,  and  I. 
Burford.  Both  districts  now  maintain  their  head- 
quarters in  Adelaide.  F.  W.  Harvey  is  (1929)  sec- 
retary of  the  South  Australian  District,  and  Fred- 
erick Penhall  secretary  of  the  Albert  District. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars  was 
introduced  into  South  Australia  in  1872,  proba- 
bly by  John  Watson  of  Scotland,  who  was  visiting 
in  Australia  at  that  time.  The  South  Australian 
Grand  Lodge  was  instituted  June  2, 
I.  O.  G.  T.  1873.  Among  those  who  affiliated  with 
Good  Templary  in  South  Australia  in 
its  first  year  there  was  H.  H.  Tapscott,  who  served 
as  Grand  Treasurer  ( 1883-84) , G.  Chaplain  ( 1885- 
87),  and  G.  Electoral  Supt.  (1900-01).  Another 
j)rominent  early  member  of  the  Order  was  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Nicholson,  who  was  one  of  the  earlier  Grand 
Chief  Templars,  and  also  edited  the  Trib  une,  a South 
Australian  temperance  paper.  Frederick  Dawes 
was  Grand  Chief  Templar  in  1929,  and  C.  Prime 
was  Grand  Secretary. 

The  South  Australian  Alliance  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  the  Liquor  Traffic  was  formed  in  1884.  Its 
objects  were : 

To  call  forth  and  direct  an  enlightened  public  opinion 
on  the  drink  question  ; to  procure  the  closing  of  public 
houses  during  the  whole  of  Sunday  ; to  restrict  and  regu- 
late the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  by  every  legiti- 
mate means  ; to  secure  the  passing  of  a Local  Option 
act : and  to  educate  the  public  with  a view  to  their  de- 
manding the  total  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

In  1915  thenameof  the  organization  was  changed 
to  South  Australian  Alliance  for  the  Aboli- 
tion OF  THE  Liquor  Traffic. 

At  the  present  time  the  South  Australian  Al- 
liance includes  the  following  church  and  temper- 
ance State  organizations,  namely: 
South  Baptist  Union,  Church  of  Christ  Con- 
Australian  ference,CongregationalUnion,Metho- 
AJliance  dist  Conference,  Presbyterian  Assem- 
bly, Salvation  Army , Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventist Conference,  Society  of  Friends,  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society,  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  Christian  Endeavor  Union,  In- 
ternational Order  of  Good  Templars,  Independent 
Order  of  Rechabites  (South  Australian  and  Albert 
Districts),  and  Sons  of  Temperance. 

The  work  of  the  Alliance  includes:  Preparation 
of  facts  for  temperance  speakers,  appealing  to  the 
churches  for  the  observance  of  World’s  Temperance 
Sunday,  arranging  for  temperance  lectures,  encour- 
aging scientific  temperance  instruction  in  schools, 
SfKinsoring  licensing  legislation  in  the  Legislature, 
opposing  renewal  of  old  licenses  and  applications 
for  new  ones,  assisting  the  police  in  law  enforce- 
ment, and  campaigning  for  early  closing. 

The  South  Australian  Alliance  has  been  active 
in  cooperating  with  the  Alliances  of  other  States 
in  the  Commonwealth.  When  referendums  on  Pro- 
hibition are  to  be  held  in  other  colonies,  the  S.  A. 
Alliance  often  sends  at  its  own  expense  some  of  its 
best  men  to  assist  in  the  preelection  campaign. 

Among  outstanding  temperance  workers  of  South 
Australia  who  have  been  actively  connected  with 
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the  Alliance  have  been:  H.  H.  Tapscott,  one  of  the 
earlier  members,  for  many  years  an  officer  in  the 
Salvation  Army;  Joseph  Ashton,  j>resident  from 
190G  to  1911,  and  later  a vice-president;  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth W.  Nicholls,  State  president  of  the  South 
Australian  W.  C.  T.  U.,  patron  and  vice-president; 
James  Manning,  treasurer  and  president,  also  a 
member  of  the  Australian  Prohibition  Council ; W. 
T.  Rofe,  succeeded  Mr.  Joseph  Ashton  as  president. 

The  official  organ  of  the  South  Australian  Al- 
liance is  the  Patriot,  published  biweekly  in  Ade- 
laide. This  publication  is  a clearing-house  for  all 
the  temperance  organizations  of  South  Australia; 
and  separate  ])ages  are  allotted  to  the  leading 
groups  such  as  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  Rechabites,  and 
the  S.  A.  Band  of  Hope  Union.  During  critical  pe- 
riods, such  as  election  campaigns,  all  ministers  be- 
longing to  denominations  affiliated  with  the  Alli- 
ance, whether  direct  subscribers  or  not,  are  fur- 
nished with  copies  of  the  Patriot.  Among  its  edi- 
tors have  been  some  of  the  most  active  temperance 
workers  of  the  State:  James  Delehanty,  general 
secretary  of  the  Alliance  from  1908  to  1914;  Vic- 
tor E.  Stanton,  general  secretary  and  business 
manager  of  the  Alliance;  Rev.  Frank  Lade,  M.A.; 
Rev.  R.  AmbroseRoberts;  and  the  Rev.  H.  Estcourt 
Hughes.  The  Patriot  has  a circulation  of  more  than 
0,000. 

The  Rev.  William  Charles  Brooker  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Alliance  in  1916-22.  He  was  also  chair- 
man of  the  Temperance  Committee  of  the  Associ- 
ated Churches  in  Christ  in  Australia,  and  later  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Associated  Charities.  There 
were  a number  of  changes  in  the  staff  of  the  or- 
ganization in  1923.  The  Rev.  R.  Ambrose  Roberts, 
who  had  served  as  leader  of  the  field  staff  and  edi- 
tor of  the  Patriot  for  two  years,  resigned  to  re- 
sume active  ministerial  duties,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Estcourt  Hughes  (June  1,  1923). 
J.  Stanley  Phillips,  for  five  years  collector  for  the 
organization,  resigned  because  of  ill  health.  Victor 
E.  Stanton,  energetic  organizer  and  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Alliance,  resigned  to  accept  a similar 
position  with  the  New  Zealand  Alliance.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Albert  Keeling,  a former  secretary 
of  the  Port  Adelaide  Alliance  who  had  served  as 
organizer  for  the  State  society  from  August,  1917, 
In  1924  Col.  T.  H.  Smeaton  was  succeeded  as  pres- 
ident by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Clarke,  a Methodist  min- 
ister. 

In  1925  the  Alliance  changed  its  name  to  the 
“South  Australian  Prohibition  League.”  It  still 
maintains  headquarters  in  Adelaide  and  the  Pa- 
triot remains  the  official  organ.  The 
S.  A.  Pro-  officers  of  the  League  are  ( 1929 ) : Pres- 
hibition  ident,  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Clarke;  vice- 
League  presidents,  the  Revs.  Principal  F.  Lade, 
M.A.,  E.  A.  Davies  and  H.  Estcourt 
Hughes,  Lady  Holder,  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Burnard; 
general  secretary,  Albert  Keeling,  J.P. ; editor,  the 
Patriot,  the  RevLWhG.  Clarke;  and  treasurer,  R 
W.  Bowey. 

The  Woman’s  Christian  Temjierance  Union  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  develo])ment  of 
temperance  sentiment  in  South  Australia  ever  since 
it  was  introduced  into  that  State.  The  first  branch 
to  he  formed  in  South  Australia  was  the  Adelaide 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  which  was  organized  on  April  8,  1880, 
during  a visit  of  Mrs.  Mary  Clement  Leavitt, 
round-the-world  missionary  of  the  W.C.  T.  U.,  the 
first  officers  being:  President,  Mrs. Rice;  secretary. 
Miss  Paqualin;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Goode.  One  of  the 
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early  accomplishments  of  the  Union  was  that  as 
a result  of  visits  made  to  labor  prisons,  15U  pris- 
oners signed  the  temperance  pledge.  The  organiza- 
tion also  interested  itself  in  fostering  temperance 
teaching  in  the  State  schools,  in  abol- 
W.  C.  T.  U.  ishing  tlie  employment  of  barmaids, 
in  promoting  the  use  of  unfermented 
wine  at  the  Holy  Communion,  and  in  stopping  the 
supply  of  liquor  to  children. 

Progress  was  slow  for  the  first  two  or  three  years, 
but  at  the  beginning  of  1889  thirteen  departments 
had  been  organized,  each  of  which  was  headed  by 
an  efficient  superintendent.  The  movement  received 
great  impetus  from  the  visit  of  Miss  Jessie  Ack- 
eemajVN,  round-the-world  missionary  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.,  to  South  Australia,  commencing  in  June, 
1889.  In  that  colony  she  found  the  field  already 
prepared,  and  accomplished  a great  work.  The  first 
convention,  attended  by  46  delegates,  was  held  Aug. 
13, 1889, at  Adelaide,  at  which  time  the  South  Aus- 
tralian W.  C.  T.  U.  was  formed.  The  interest  had 
spread  so  rapidly  by  this  time  that  23  local  Unions 
had  been  formed  with  a total  membership  of  1,112. 
At  this  convention  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Webb  Nicholls 
was  elected  the  first  colonial  pi’esident,  which  of- 
fice she  continued  to  hold  for  eight  years.  She  was 
then  chosen  president  of  the  Australasian  W.  C. 
T.  U.  In  September,  1906,  Mrs.  Nicholls  was  re- 
elected president  of  the  South  Australian  Union, 
and  she  was  annually  reelected  to  that  office  until 
September,  1923. 

The  constitution  of  the  W.  C .T.  U.  in  America 
was  adopted  by  the  South  Australian  Union,  with 
a few  slight  alterations,  and  the  spheres  of  activ- 
ity were  enlarged. 

From  the  time  of  its  first  convention  (1889 ) , the 
South  Australian  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  been  a power  for 
good  in  the  colony.  The  organization  was  incor- 
porated in  1892.  Among  the  legislative  reforms 
which  the  White  Ribboners  of  South  Australia  have 
assisted  in  bringing  about  have  been  the  six-o’clock- 
closing  of  liquor  bars,  the  abolition  of  barmaids, 
the  employment  of  police  matrons,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  women  police.  The  Woman’s  Suffrage  Act 
of  1895  was  very  largely  the  result  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  W.  C.T.U.  The  annual  conventions  have 
always  aroused  considerable  public  interest. 

Mrs.  Nicholls  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency 
of  the  State  Union  by  Mrs.  Lyall,  Mrs.  Hone,  and 
Lady  Holder  (who  served  from  1902  to  1912  and 
then  became  president  of  the  Australasian  Union). 
An  energetic  secretary  was  secured  in  1891  in  the 
person  of  Miss  George,  who  after  thirteen  years 
in  office  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Lockwood,  presi- 
dent of  the  Adelaide  W.  C.  T.  U.  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Cooper,  former  president  of  the  North  Adelaide 
Union,  served  for  many  years  as  State  recording 
secretary  and  State  treasurer  of  the  South  Aus- 
tralian W.  C.  T.  U. 

By  means  of  a building  fund  started  in  1904, 
the  S.  A.  L'nion  was  enabled  to  purchase  in  1911 
a splendid  block  of  buildings  in  Wakefield  Street, 
Adelaide,  for  their  headquarters.  The  numerical 
strength  of  the  organization  has  never  been  impos- 
ing, tiie  membership  in  1924  being  3,311.  The  of- 
ficers in  1924  were:  President,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Burn- 
ard;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Pengelley ; recording  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  G.  W.  Cooper;  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  J. 
R.  Bowering. 

It  was  due  largely  to  the  initiative  of  the  tem- 
perance leaders  of  South  Australia  that  the  first 
Australasian  temperance  conference  was  held  in 


1914.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  executive  of  the 
South  Australian  Temperance  Alliance,  70  of  the 
leading  temperance  workers  of  the  Commonwealth 
gathered  in  Adelaide  on  March  21-27,  1914,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  means  of  uniting  the  various 
temperance  organizations  of  Australia  into  one  co- 
hesive body.  Practically  all  of  the  major  temper- 
ance societies  of  the  Commonwealth  were  repre- 
sented, and  among  the  assembled  delegates  were 
such  leaders  in  the  cause  as  Francis  Bertie  Boyce, 
John  Vale,  Samuel  Mauger,  and  William  F.  Fin- 

LAYSON. 

At  this  Interstate  Temperance  Conference  at  Ad- 
elaide in  1914,  it  was  decided  to  call  a similar  con- 
ference in  1916  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
federal  temperance  body.  At  this  second  meeting, 
which  was  held  in  Melbourne  on  Nov.  16,  1916,  the 
Australian  Prohibition  Council  was  duly  consti- 
tuted. Adelaide  again  was  host  to  the  temperance 
leaders  of  Australia  in  May,  1923,  at  which  time 
Victor  E.  Stanton  of  South  Australia  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year.  Oth- 
er South  Australian  temperance  advocates  who 
served  on  the  Council  in  recent  years  are  the  Rev. 
W.  G.  Clarke,  Col.  T.  H.  Smeaton,  Pastor  1.  Pater- 
noster, and  Walter  James  Manning. 

During  1915-21  the  drink  bill  of  South  Australia 
nearly  doubled,  this  being  due  to  substantial  in- 
creases in  price.  During  that  period  the  per  capita 
consumption  and  convictions  for  drunkenness  per 
1,000  of  the  population  fell  considerably.  From 
1921  to  1924  the  value  of  drink  consumed  remained 
about  the  same.  In  that  period  there  was  a con- 
tinuous increase  in  the  quantity  of 
South  Aus-  spirits  consumed,  which  was  counter- 
tralia’s  balanced  by  a continuous  decrease  in 
Drink  Bill  the  quantity  of  beer  consumed.  This 
appeared  to  be  also  the  experience  of 
the  Commonwealth  as  a whole.  The  consumption 
of  wine  was  estimated  each  year  at  .75  gallon  per 
capita. 

In  1922  there  were  3,764  convictions  for  drunk- 
enness in  the  colony.  These  increased  to  4,512  in 
1923;  to  4.972  in  1924;  to  5,830  in  1925;  and  to 
6,050  in  1926. 

South  Australia’s  drink  bill  from  1913  to  1915 
and  from  1920  to  1928  has  been  as  follows: 


YEAR  AMOUNT 

1913  £1,502,958  1 

1914  1,551,730  I 

1915  1,289,119  I 

1920  2,164,597  | 

1 Q21  9 4.R9  OSQ 

1922  ; '.  '.  '.  2!48i!o39  f Multiply  by  5 for 

1923  2,541,279  f U.S.A.  equivalents 

1924  2,581,974  | 

1925  2,831,973  | 

1926  2,978,409  | 

1927  3,096,470  | 

1928  2,932,627  J 


Since  1920  there  has  been  a considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  among 
women  in  South  Australia.  There  was  a sharp  de- 
cline for  several  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Six-o’clock-ClosingLaw  in  1916,  but  soon  the  num- 
ber began  to  increase  again. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  which  the  South 
Australian  temperance  forces  have  had  to  face  for 
many  years  is  that  caused  by  viticulture.  Due  to 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  suitability  of  both  soil 
and  climate,  South  Australia  is  able  to  produce 
grapes  of  the  finest  quality  in  unlimited  quanti- 
ties, small  growers  found  that  they  could  produce 
wine  almost  as  easily  as  they  could  ginger  beer. 
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Vigorous  attempts  have  been  made  at  various  times 
both  by  private  individuals  and  by  public  authori- 
ties to  encourage  wine-making.  Special  legislation 
and  cheaper  licenses  for  wine -shops  were  among 
the  means  tried.  The  fallacy  long  prevailed  that 
what  was  called  “the  pure  juice  of  the  grape’’  was 
an  innocent  and  useful  beverage,  and  it  was  ex- 
j)ected  tliat  the  manufacture  of  wine  would  rank 
among  the  leading  and  profitable  industries.  Dis- 
regarding the  repeated  warnings  of 
Viticulture  the  Alliance,  the  State  Government 
encouraged  the  planting  of  Doradilla 
grapes,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  spirits.  Heavy 
over-production  resulted  which,  while  it  may  have 
been  good  for  the  distillers,  proved  ruinous  to  the 
growers,  hlxperience  proved  that  beneath  this  en- 
couragement of  wine-making  there  lurked  a ter- 
rible danger.  Colonial  wine  was,  of  all  intoxicating 
beverages,  one  of  the  worst  in  its  eli’ects.  Against 
a growing  tendency  to  indulge  in  it,  ordinary  ar- 
guments have  been  powerless.  Temperance  lead- 
ers have  pointed  out  that  natural  colonial  wine  has 
an  exceptionally  high  percentage  of  alcohol,  that 
it  is  fearfully  injurious  to  its  consumers,  that  wine- 
shops are  total  failures,  that  fermented  wine  is  not 
the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  and  that  total  abstain- 
ers must  bitterly  oppose  its  manufacture  and  use. 

In  ISTT)  the  Adelaide  commissioner  of  police  re- 
ported that  “the  sale  of  colonial  wine  has  increased 
drunkenness  to  a great  extent,  especially  in  the 
country  districts.” 

Of  the  (3,370,310  gallons  of  wine  made  in  South 
Australia  in  1921-22,  no  less  than  3,030,383  gal- 
lons were  distilled.  In  1920  3,(101,708  gallons  were 
distilled.  The  Liberal  Government  had  pledged  it- 
self to  encourage  the  production  of 
Much  Wine  the  “lighter  forms  of  alcoholic  liq- 
Distilled  uors,”  and  the  pushing  of  the  wine 
trade  was  part  of  this  “encourage- 
ment” policy.  Under  cover  of  this  “light  wines” 
plea,  brandy  distillation  proceeded  upon  an  enor- 
mous scale,  nearly  one  half  of  South  Australia’s 
wine  gallonage  being  converted  into  spirit  in  1921- 
22. 

Bibliography. — Files  of  the  Australian  Prohibition 
Year  Book  ; Francis  Bertie  Boyce,  The  Drink  Problem 
in  Australia,  Sydney,  1893  ; H.  T.  Burgess,  Temperance 
in  South  Australia,  Melbourne,  1889  ; Joseph  Nicholson, 
South  Australian  Political  Review  and  Outlook,  Mel- 
bourne, 1889  : files  of  the  Patriot,  Adelaide,  1913-1928  ; 
J.  N.  Stearns,  Temperance  In  All  Nations,  New  York, 
1893  : Temperance  in  Australia,  Melbourne,  1889  ; W. 
W.  Winwood,  Temperance  in  South  Australia,  in  pro- 
ceedings of  British  and  Colonial  Temperance  Congress, 
London,  1886. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  ALLIANCE  FOR 
THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

Title  adopted  by  the  South  Australian  Alliance 
FOR  THE  Suppression  of  the  Liquor  Traffic  in 
191.P.  The  objective  of  the  Alliance  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  its  immediate  en- 
deavor was  to  secure  a referendum  of  the  electors 
to  this  end.  Under  its  new  name  the  organization 
contributed  to  the  following  events  in  connection 
with  the  temperance  movement,  namely: 

1916  (March  26).  Closing  Law  became  effective. 

1918.  A j)etition  for  Prohibition  referendum,  having 
35,000  signatures,  presented  to  Parliament. 

1919.  Inauguration  of  the  Field-day  System. 

1920.  A second  petition  for  referendum,  with  58,000 
signatures,  presented  to  Parliament. 

The  Alliance  has  approximately  0,000  members. 
The  president  of  the  organization  for  several  years 
prior  to  192.5  was  Lt.-Col.  T.  H.  Smeaton,  V.C., 
of  Millswood.  In  1925  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Clarke,  of 
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Unlcy  Park,  succeeded  Colonel  Smeaton.  The  secre- 
tiiry  was  Mr.  AlbertKeeling  of  Medindie.  Thehead- 
quarters  of  the  Alliance  were  at  73-70  Royal  Ex- 
change, King  William  St.,  Adelaide.  The  Alliance 
continued  to  issue  the  Patriot,  its  official  organ, 
of  which  more  than  117,000  copies  were  circulated 
in  1923.  Its  editors  were  the  Rev.  R.  Ambrose  Rob- 
erts and  the  Rev.  H.  Estcourt. 

The  Alliance  conducted  a Band  of  Hope  depart- 
ment, which  comprised  115  societies  in  1923.  Dur- 
ing that  year  the  Alliance  trained  and  sent  out 
temperance  workers  to  address  schools,  etc.,  and 
conduct  field-day  services,  and  047  such  services 
were  held  by  members  of  its  staff  and  volunteers. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Bowey,  of  the  Alliance  Field  Staff, 
visited  America  in  1922,  and  the  following  year  he 
published  an  account  of  his  observations  in  a book 
entitled  “Results  of  Prohibition  in  the  United 
States  of  America,”  of  which  more  than  7,000  copies 
were  circulated  by  the  Alliance  in  the  State  of 
South  Australia  alone. 

In  1923  Mr.  Victor  E.  Stanton,  who  for  four  and 
a half  years  as  organizer  and  for  nine  years  as  gen- 
eral secretary  had  rendered  faithful  service  to  the 
Alliance,  accepted  a position  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  Zealand  Alliance.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Albert  Keeling. 

In  1 925  the  name  of  the  organization  was  changed 
to  South  Australian  Prohibition  League. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  ALLIANCE  FOR 
THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAF- 
FIC. A societ}'^  formed  in  Adelaide  Oct.  10,  1884, 
for  the  purpose  of  working  through  political  means 
for  the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Prior  to  that 
year  legislative  action  had  always  been  in  the  hands 
of  individual  temperance  advocates  or  under  the 
control  of  a subsection  of  the  Total  Abstinence 
League.  The  circumstances  of  the  time,  however, 
suggested  and  demanded  a new  departure.  Local 
Option  and  Sunday  Closing  had  then  liecome  burn- 
ing questions.  Parliamentary  influence  was  re- 
quired; and  it  was  believed  that  the  assistance  of 
sincere  friends  of  temperance  reform  might  be  le- 
gitimately obtained,  even  though  they  did  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  total-abstinence  pledge.  It  was  neither 
to  be  expected  nor  desired  that  the  League  should 
lower  its  standards  or  change  its  basis  of  member- 
ship; hence  it  was  deemed  wise  to  form  a separate 
society  for  political  objects,  to  work  in  harmony 
with  the  League,  but  leaving  the  character,  func- 
tions, and  methods  of  that  body  intact.  Many  of 
the  organizers  of  the  new  society  were  also  mem- 
bers of  the  League.  A constitution  and  a basis  of 
membership  were  decided  upon  that  were  liberal 
and  comprehensive.  The  ultimate  object  of  the  Al- 
liance was  stated  to  be  the  abolition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  response  to  public  demand,  whenever 
made;  and  in  the  meantime  it  was  jiroposed  to  ed- 
ucate and  direct  public  opinion  so  as  to  secure  its 
restriction  and  the  adoption  of  Sunday-closing  and 
local-option  laws.  Persons  approving  any  or  all  of 
these  objects  were  qualified  to  become  members  of 
the  Alliance. 

The  Alliance  maintained  headquarters  at  73-76 
Royal  Exchange,  King  William  Street,  Adelaide, 
and  its  work  covered  the  territory  of  South  Aus- 
tralia. It  exerted  a powerful  influence  in  this  ter- 
ritory from  its  foundations.  Its  official  organ,  the 
J'atriot  (formerly  called  the  AUiavee  News),  was 
issued  twice  a month,  and  was  exceedingly  useful 
in  diffusing  temperance  information.  The  Alliance 
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also  published  and  circulated  thousands  of  temper- 
ance leaflets  and  pamphlets.  It  trained  and  sent 
out  temperance  workers  to  address  schools,  unions, 
and  conduct  field-day  services.  It  fought  the  grant- 
ing of  new  liquor  licenses,  and  successfully  engi- 
neered and  encouraged  many  local-option  polls.  It 
interviewed  candidates  for  Parliamentary  and  mu- 
nicipal elections  on  the  liquor  question  and  made 
its  influence  felt  in  securing  the  modification  of 
various  phases  of  liquor-law  enactments.  The  Al- 
liance conducted  a Band  of  Hope  department  for 
young  people. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  Alliance  has  been  at- 
tributable to  the  character  and  capacity  of  its  of- 
ficers. It  was  well  served  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Nock, 
Dr.  Magany,  and  Sir  P.  W.  Holder,  as  presidents ; 
and  by  E.  Alcock,  M.  Wood  Green,  J.  M.  Dowie, 
and  T.  Adcock,  with  many  more,  in  other  capaci- 
ties. 

In  1915  the  name  of  the  organization  was  changed 
to  South  Australian  Alliance  for  the  Aboli- 
tion OF  THE  Liquor  Traffic. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  PROHIBITION 
LEAGUE.  Name  adopted  in  1925  by  the  South 
Australian  Alliance  for  the  Abolition  of  the 
Liquor  Traffic.  The  headquarters  of  the  League 
are  at  32-33  Commonwealth  Bank  Chambers,  King 
William  Street,  Adelaide,  and  the  officers  continue 
to  be:  President,  Rev.  W.  G.  Clarke;  secretary, 
Albert  Keeling,  Jr. 

The  total  number  of  members  has  decreased  some- 
what, and  now  (1928)  stands  at  approximately 
3,000. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  TOTAL  ABSTI- 
NENCE LEAGUE  AND  BAND  OF  HOPE 
UNION.  Ah  organization  which  formerly  operated 
as  the  South  Australian  Total  Abstinence  So- 
ciety. It  flourished  about  the  year  1875  and  did 
good  work  until  it  was  superseded  (1884)  by  the 
South  Australian  Alliance  for  the  Suppres- 
sion OF  THE  Liquor  Traffic. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  TOTAL  ABSTI- 
NENCE SOCIETY.  Name  adopted  by  the  Ade- 
laide Total  Abstinence  Society.  Later  this  name 
was  changed  to  South  Austr^vlian  Total  Absti- 
nence League  and  Band  of  Hope  Union. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.  A South-Atlantic  State 
and  one  of  the  thirteen  original  States  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north- 
east by  North  Carolina,  on  the  east  and  southeast 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  and  south- 
west by  Georgia.  Its  area  is  30,989  sq.  mi.  and  its 
population  (est.  1928)  1,804,000.  South  Carolina 
seceded  from  the  Union  Dec.  29,  1800,  and  was  re- 
admitted June  25,  1808.  Its  capital  is  Columbia 
(pop.,  est.  50,000) . 

The  first  Europeans  to  visit  South  Carolina  were 
a party  of  Spaniards  from  Cuba  in  1520.  In  1502 
French  Protestants  under  Jean  Riband  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  ' to  establish  a colony  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Broad  River.  The  first  permanent 
settlement  in  the  territory  was  made  by  the  En- 
glish under  a proprietary  grant  to  several  court 
favorites  of  Charles  II.  In  1080  a colony  was  es- 
tablished on  the  present  site  of  Charles- 
Early  ton.  In  1719  the  proprietors  were  over- 
History  thrown  and  the  colony  came  under  royal 
control.  During  the  eighteenth  century 
the  General  Assembly  gradually  increased  in  power 
at  the  expense  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown.  In  the 
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Revolutionary  War  the  colony  saw  much  fighting 
and  suffered  severely.  In  the  summer  of  1770  the 
British,  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter 
Parker,  attempted  to  capture  Charleston  and  sum- 
mon all  Loyalists  to  their  standards ; but  they  were 
repulsed  at  Fort  Moultrie.  In  1780  Gen.  Benjamin 
Lincoln  was  compelled  to  surrender  Charleston, 
and  the  British  overran  Carolina. 

The  first  State  constitution  was  adopted  in  March, 
1770,  and  the  Federal  Constitution  was  ratified  in 
1788.  The  seat  of  government  was  located  at  Co- 
lumbia after  1780,  the  first  State  Legislature  meet- 
ing in  1790.  In  1832  the  Legislature  called  the  fa- 
mous Nullification  Convention  to  protest  against 
Federal  tariff  laws,  and  open  warfare  was  averted 
only  when  the  tariff  was  changed.  The  State  suc- 
ceeded Virginia  as  the  leader  of  the 
Nullification  South  from  1828  to  1801,  advocat- 
Convention  ing  States’  rights  and  free  trade, 

of  1832  and  was  the  first  to  secede  from  the 
Union  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  Governor  W.  H.  Gist,  of  South  Carolina,  led 
the  movement  for  secession,  and  took  a leading 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America. 

The  first  hostile  act  in  the  Civil  War  was  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  at  Charleston  by 
South  Carolina  troops  on  April  12,  1861.  During 
the  War  the  harbors  of  the  State  were  blockaded 
by  Federal  gunboats.  Much  South  Carolina  prop- 
erty was  destroyed  by  Northern  soldiers  during 
Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea.  More  than  one  fifth 
of  the  State’s  fighting  men  were  killed  in  action 
or  died  in  prison. 

South  Carolina  suffered  even  more  during  the 
period  of  Reconstruction.  The  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion was  repealed  and  slavery  abolished  in  1865; 
and  in  1867  Congress  disfranchised  many  white 
citizens  of  the  State,  giving  the  political  power  to 
negroes  and  northern  whites,  who  more  than  tripled 
the  State  indebtedness  in  four  years.  One  result  of 
this  policy  was  the  organization  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  to  control  the  wave  of  crime  and  corruption 
that  ensued.  In  1869  South  Carolina  adopted  a 
new  constitution. 

Among  outstanding  figures  in  the  history  of  the 
State  have  been  General  Wade  Hampton,  whose 
election  to  the  governorship  in  1876  required  the 
presence  of  United  States  troops  to  preserve  order 
and  marked  the  end  of  negro  rule;  Benjamin  R. 
Tillman,  sponsor  of  the  Dispensary  System,  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  (1890-94)  and  U.  S.  Senator 
(1895-1918)  ; Coleman  L.  Blease,  who,  during  an 
administration  as  governor  (1911-15)  marred  by 
conflicts  with  both  State  and  Federal  authorities, 
openly  advocated  lynching  and  pardoned  more  than 
1,000  convicts;  and  Thomas  G.  McLeod,  who  was 
elected  to  the  governorship  (1923)  on  a campaign 
platform  calling  for  strict  enforcement  of  the  Na- 
tional Prohibition  Amendment.  The  present  gov- 
ernor is  John  G.  Richards. 

Liquor  Legislation.  With  respect  to  early  drink- 
ing habits  there  was  little  difference  between  the 
colonists  in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina.  By  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  rum  had  become 
the  most  popular  beverage  in  both  colonies.  Un- 
doubtedly trade  between  the  colonists  and  the  West 
Indies  brought  about  much  intemperance  in  Amer- 
ica. The  rum  traffic  in  South  Carolina  was  doubly 
deplorable,  as  it  was  inseparably  linked  with  the 
slave  trade.  As  early  as  1671  thieving  Indians  were 
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captured  and  sold  into  slavery  in  the  West  Indies 
in  excliange  for  rum  and  molasses.  Auguste  Car- 
lier,  in  his  “Histoire  du  Peuple  Amerieain,”  de- 
scribes the  inebriety  caused  by  rum  in  South  Caro- 
lina as  “the  first  chastisement  in- 
Indians  Sold  dieted  upon  the  people  for  selling 
for  Rum  Indians.”  European  planters  hoped 
to  make  the  Carolinas  a center  of 
the  vine-growing  and  wine-making  industries;  but 
the  cheapness  and  availability  of  rum  thwarted 
all  attempts  at  viticulture. 

The  first  liquor  laws  in  South  Carolina  were  di- 
rected against  drunkenness  and  unrestricted  sale. 
The  introduction  of  the  license  system  was  accom- 
panied by  crude  regulations  concerning  prices  and 
tavern  management.  Liquor  legislation  in  South 
Carolina  from  colonial  times  to  1889  has  been  epit- 
omized by  the  “Cyclopaedia  of  Temperance  and 
Prohibition,”  as  follows ; 

Colonial  Provisions. — There  was  an  act  passed  in  1683 
to  prevent  unlicensed  taverns  and  punch-houses,  and 
for  ascertaining  the  rates  and  prices  of  wine  and  other 
liquors.  It  is  not  now  to  be  found. 

The  act  of  1686  (2  Stats,  at  Large,  18)  provided  that 
no  one  should  retail  liquor  without  obtaining  license  of 
the  Governor,  upon  penalty  of  £10.  Those  selling  un- 
der one  gallon  were  retailers.  The  license  fee  to  retail 
wine  was  £5,  to  retail  punch  £3.  . . This  was  to  provide 
revenue  to  support  the  Governor. 

The  act  of  1694  (Id.,  85)  for  regulating  public  houses. 

. . . substantially  repeated  former  laws. 

The  act  of  1695  (Id.,  113)  adopted  and  enacted  the 
statutes  and  common  law  of  England  for  the  govern- 
ment of  public  houses.  Peddling  liquor  was  prohibited 
in  1703.  (Id..  199.) 

Early  State  Provisions. — By  the  act  of  1783  (4  Id., 
565)  licenses  were  put  at  50s,  and  in  Charleston  at  £5 
more,  and  the  penalty  of  selling  without  license  was 
put  at  £50.  By  another  act  of  the  same  year  (Id.,  576) , 
such  licenses  were  placed  at  £10  and  £3  respectively. 
By  the  first  of  these  acts  an  import  duty  of  4d  was  lev- 
ied on  every  gallon  of  liquor  imported,  which  duty  was 
by  the  latter  act  differentiated  as  to  each  kind  of  liq- 
uor, the  average  being  reduced. 

The  act  of  1791  ( 7 Id.,  268)  gave  the  power  of  grant- 
ing licenses  to  the  County  Courts  then  created.  After 
their  disestablishment  by  the  act  of  1799  (Id.,  299), 
that  power  was  given  the  Commissioners  of  Roads. 

By  act  of  1801  (5  Id.,  399)  the  power  of  licensing  liq- 
uor-selling was  vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  Roads, 
at  discretion,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  on  the  Roads.  Tav- 
ern licenses  cost  $10  and  license  to  retail  not  less  than 
a quart  (not  at  a tavern)  $15.  Selling  without  license 
was  fined  $100. 

Sales  of  liquors  within  one  mile  of  places  of  worship 
during  service,  except  by  regular  licensed  dealers,  were 
fined  $50  by  act  of  1809.  (Id.,  599.) 

The  Screen  Law  of  1839. — By  act  of  1835  (Id.,  528) 
licensees  were  required  to  give  bond  in  $1,000  to  ob- 
serve the  law,  and  were  required  to  keep  their  places 
without  screens  or  obstructions,  so  the  vending  should 
be  done  openly,  upon  penalty  of  $50  to  $200.  A $50 
license  fee  was  required. 

Delivering  liquor  to  a slave,  except  upon  the  written 
order  of  the  master,  was  punished  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  six  months  and  fine  not  exceeding  $100  ( Laws, 
1834,  7 Id.,  469),  and  those  licensed  were  first  required 
to  take  oath  not  to  so  sell  ; and  if  a negro  entered  de- 
fendant’s place  without  the  article  and  left  with  it,  that 
fact  was  sufficient  evidence. 

By  the  act  of  1842  (Laws,  p.  295),  the  Court  might 
imprison  for  not  exceeding  six  months,  instead  of  the 
fine  then  imposed  by  law. 

The  act  of  1849  (Laws,  p.  557)  granted  retail  licenses 
to  tavern-keepers  only  ; and  upon  recommendation  of 
at  least  three  respectable  freeholders  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, or  in  incorporated  towns  by  six,  they  were  strict- 
ly required  to  have  tavern  accommodations  for  travel- 
lers. Bond  in  $1,000  was  required.  It  was  made  un- 
lawful for  anyone  licensed  to  retail  liquors  to  sell  such 
liquors  in  quantities  less  than  one  quart,  nor  did  retail 
licenses  authorize  the  drinking  such  liquors  at  the  place 
where  sold. 

War  Provisions. — Distillation  from  grain  was  pro- 
hibited and  punished  by  forfeiture  of  apparatus,  im- 
prisonment six  months  to  two  years,  and  a fine  of  $1,000 
to  $5,000  ; but  agents  to  distil  for  medical  purposes  on- 
ly, under  the  Governor's  direction,  might  be  appointed 


by  the  Governor.  (Laws,  1862-3,  p.  111.)  This  act  was 
extended  to  distillation  from  anything  but  fruits  in  their 
season,  and  the  permits  before  granted  by  the  Governor 
were  revoked,  and  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  li- 
cense only  one  or  more  such  agents  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, and  then  only  if  liquor  could  not  otherwise  be 
procured.  (Id.,  p.  113.)  Such  agents  (not  to  exceed  one 
in  each  judicial  district)  were  subject  to  strict  limita- 
tions. (Laws,  1863,  p.  198.) 

Since  the  War. — Peddling  spirits  was  prohibited  by 
Laws  of  1870,  No.  274. 

A general  license  law  (1872,  No.  155)  included  li- 
censes to  sell  liquors.  The  tax  on  taverns  and  saloons 
to  retail  was  graded  according  to  rental  value  of  the 
places,  at  from  $37.50  to  $375.  By  Laws  of  1874,  No. 
646,  the  provisions  of  the  general  law  relating  to  the 
granting  of  licenses  were  declared  to  be  applicable  only 
to  the  incorporated  limits  of  cities,  towns  and  villages... 

The  Law  as  It  Existed  in  1889. — No  license  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  shall  be  granted  outside  of 
the  incorporated  cities,  towns  and  villages,  and  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  such  liquors  without 
license.  (G.  S.,  1882,  § 1731.) 

No  license  shall  be  granted  by  any  municipal  authori- 
ties, except  upon  payment  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  coun- 
ty of  $100.  (Id.,  § 1732.) 

The  sale  of  all  wines,  fruits  prepared  with  spirituous 
liquors,  or  other  beverages,  of  which  si>irituous  liquor 
forms  an  ingredient,  is  hereby  prohibited  except  in  in- 
corporated places.  (Id.,  § 1733.) 

Domestic  wine  made  from  grapes  or  berries  grown 
within  the  State  may  be  sold  by  the  makers  in  quanti- 
ties not  less  than  a quart,  put  up  in  bottles,  casks  or 
demijohns  containing  not  less  than  a quart,  labelled 
with  the  name  of  the  said  maker.  (Laws,  1885,  p.  359.) 

Any  person  violating  the  general  law,  or  any  special 
law  regarding  the  sale  of  liquors,  shall  be  fined  not 
over  $200,  or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  six  months,  or 
both  (half  of  the  fines  going  to  the  informer).  (Laws, 
1885,  p.  415,  amending  G.  S.,  1882,  § 1734.) 

No  license  may  issue  in  any  city,  town  or  village 
where  the  sale  is  prohibited  by  act  of  the  Legislature 
or  by  ordinance  of  the  municipality.  (Id.,  § 1735.) 

Nothing  herein  prohibits  sale  by  licensed  distillers 
in  the  original  packages  of  not  less  than  10  gallons  up- 
on the  premises  of  manufacture.  (Id.) 

Municipal  authorities  may  grant  license  to  retail  to 
keepers  of  drinking- saloons  and  eating-houses,  apart 
from  taverns,  and  fix  the  price  of  the  same  at  not  less 
than  $75,  the  person  to  be  first  recommended  by  six  re- 
spectable taxpayers  of  the  neighborhood,  and  to  give 
bond  in  $1,000  for  the  keeping  of  an  orderly  house  and 
the  observance  of  the  law.  (Id.,  § 1736.) 

Municipal  authorities  may  grant  licenses  for  retail- 
ing wine,  cider,  brewed  or  malt  liquors  upon  payment 
of  $25,  and  recommendation  as  above,  and  bond  in  $500 
as  above,  on  condition  that  such  licensees  shall  not  keep 
spirituous  liquors  or  any  mixture  thereof.  (Id.,  § 1737). 

Wilfully  furnishing  intoxicating  drink  to  any  person 
of  known  intemperate  habits,  or  person  when  drunk,  or 
to  a minor  or  insane  person,  for  use  as  a beverage,  shall 
be  deemed  a misdemeanor,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
relative  or  guardian  of  such  intemperate  person  or  mi- 
nor, or  the  committee  of  such  insane  person,  or  for  any 
trial  .Justice  of  the  township,  to  give  notice  to  any  sell- 
er not  to  furnish  liquor  to  such  person  ; and  if  he  do  so 
within  three  months  he  shall  be  responsible  for  injury 
to  person  or  property  resulting,  and  a wife  may  recover 
for  loss  of  means  of  support.  (Id.  § 1738.) 

Any  person  found  drunk  in  any  public  place  shall  be 
fined  not  exceeding  $5,  and  the  person  who  sold  the  liq- 
uor to  be  drunk  on  the  premises  which  caused  the  in- 
toxication shall  be  liable  in  $5  to  the  wife,  parent,  child 
or  guardian  of  such  person  found  intoxicated.  (Id.  § 
1739.) 

Whenever  any  riot  or  breach  of  the  peace  occurs  in 
any  drinking-place  the  keeper  shall  be  deemed  an  aid- 
er and  abettor  thereof,  and  shall  be  liable  as  such  un- 
less he  can  show  it  was  not  caused  by  persons  becom- 
ing intoxicated  on  his  premises.  (Id.,  § 1740.) 

No  person  shall  trade  in  liquors  on  Sunday.  (Id.,  § 
1741.) 

The  municipal  authorities  of  incorporated  cities,  towns 
and  villages  have  power  to  grant  licenses  to  sell  by  the 
quart,  and  any  i>erson  so  licensed,  who  shall  permit  the 
liquor  so  sold  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  shall  forfeit 
his  license,  and  it  shall  not  be  renewed  for  a year.  No 
license  shall  be  issued  until  the  receipt  of  the  (lounty 
Treasurer  for  the  license  fee  is  presented.  (Id.,  § 1742.) 

No  druggists  shall,  except  upon  prescriptions,  sell  any 
bitters  of  which  spirituous  or  malt  liquor  is  an  ingredi- 
ent, or  any  medicated  liquors  by  the  bottle  or  drink,  un- 
less licensed,  when  they  may  sell  as  in  cases  of  those  li- 
censed to  sell  by  the  quart.  (Id.,  § 1743  ; amended  by 
Laws  of  1884.  No.  495.) 
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In  all  cases  the  Court  before  which  any  fine  is  recov- 
ered under  this  chapter  shall  award  to  the  prosecutor 
a reasonable  share  thereof  for  his  trouble,  not  exceed- 
ing one-third.  (G.  S.,  1882,  § 1744.) 

All  licensed  persons  shall  expose  their  licenses  to  pub- 
lic view  in  their  chief  places  of  business.  Any  person 
convicted  of  retaiiing  without  license,  or  on  the  Sab- 
bath, shall  not  be  entitled  to  license  for  two  years.  And 
every  licensee  shall  sell  in  a room  fronting  the  public 
street,  without  any  screen  or  device  for  preventing  the 
passing  public  from  fully  viewing  what  may  be  trans- 
piring within.  (§  1745.) 

Whenever  one-third  of  the  number  of  voters  at  the  pre- 
ceding municipal  election  shall  petition  (before  the  15th 
of  November  in  any  year)  for  an  election  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  license,  the  Council  shall  submit  the  question  at 
a special  election,  on  or  about  Dec.  1 following,  and  if 
a majority  voting  is  in  favor  of  no-license,  none  shall 
be  granted  then  for  the  ensuing  two  years.  (Id.,  § 1747  ; 
amended  by  Laws  of  1884.  No.  246.) 

Sections  1746, 1747  and  1748  do  not  apply  to  any  city, 
town  or  village  in  which  the  sale  of  liquor  is  prohibited 
by  legislative  enactment.  (Id.,§  1749  ; amended  by  Laws 
of  1884.  No.  419.) 

Whenever  at  any  such  election  as  above,  the  vote  is  in 
favor  of  no-license,  no  druggist  may  sell  liquor  except 
upon  a physician’s  prescription,  which  shall  be  filed  one 
year  by  the  druggist.  (G.  S.,  1882,  § 1750).  No  physi- 
cian shall  give  such  a prescription  except  when  actu- 
ally in  hona  fide  attendance  upon  a patient.  (Id.,  § 1751.) 

Saloons  must  be  closed  from  6 o’clock  of  the  evening 
preceding  the  day  of  election  until  6 o’clock  of  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  after,  and  the  sale  of  liquor  is  prohibited 
during  that  time,  upon  penalty  of  fine  not  exceeding  $50 
or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both.  (Id., 
§ 114.) 

No  trial  Justice  shall  retail  liquor,  upon  penalty  of 
$250  and  disqualification  for  the  office.  (Id.,  § 801.) 

An  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  may  be  proposed 
by  a two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  of  both  Houses  ; 
to  be  concurred  in  by  a majority  of  the  electors  voting 
at  the  next  general  election  ; and  then,  in  order  to  be 
adopted,  must  be  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  each  House 
in  the  next  Legislature. 

In  1880  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  en- 
acted a law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  outside 
of  incorporated  towns,  giving  the 

Rural  State  what  was  called  “rural  Prohi- 
Prohibition  bition.”  This  law,  which  was  meant 
to  abolish  the  crossroad  grog-shop, 
was  sponsored  by  those  white  people  who  resided 
in  negro  centers  of  population.  It  accomplished  the 
end  in  view  and  aided  in  uplifting  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  the  State. 

The  Temperance  Movement.  Previous  to  1876 
there  was  little  united  constructive  work  for  tem- 
perance reform  in  South  Carolina;  but  in  the  dec- 
ade following  the  overthrow  of  the  carpetbaggers 
and  the  return  to  government  by  the  better  class 
a number  of  special  acts  were  passed  for  different 
localities  in  the  State.  According  to  Woolley  and 
Johnson,  in  “Temperance  Progress  in  the  Centm-y,” 
the  “Southern  practice  of  giving  any  community 
any  sort  of  law  which  is  petitioned  for  by  an  ap- 
parent majority  of  its  influential  members  was  fol- 
lowed in  liquor  as  well  as  in  other  legislation.” 

Twenty-seven  South  Carolina  towns  were  placed 
under  Prohibition  by  special  acts  passed  in  the 
three  years  following  1879.  Barnwell  and  Iconee 
counties  were  added  to  this  group  in 

Early  1883,  but  in  this  case  the  prohibi- 
Prohibition  tory  act  was  later  repealed.  Seven- 
Progress  teen  towns  were  placed  under  Pro- 
hibition by  special  acts  between  1 882 
and  1884,  and  in  the  latter  year  the  license  fee  in 
Shiloh  was  raised  to  $20,000  a year.  By  1891  five 
counties  and  more  than  60  towns  and  villages  in 
South  Carolina  were  under  Prohibition.  In  re- 
sponse to  demands  from  various  localities,  the 
State  Legislature  both  granted  and  repealed  local 
Prohibition  laws. 


In  protest  against  this  anomalous  practise,  in  the 
late  eighties  South  Carolina  temperance  reformers 
began  to  agitate  for  the  enactment  of  a general  jU’o- 
hibitory  law.  Under  the  sponsorship  of  Lysander 
D.  Childs,  Democratic  member  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature from  Richland  County,  in  1889  a bill  for 
the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  was  in- 
troduced ; sentiment  for  the  measure  was  so  strong 
that  it  was  defeated  by  but  eight  votes.  The  bill 
was  again  introduced  in  1890  and  passed  the  House 
only  to  be  defeated  in  the  Senate. 

This  defeat  stirred  the  drys  to  renewed  efforts. 
Their  next  step  was  to  persuade  the  Democratic 
State  Executive  Committee  to  permit  a vote  on 
Prohibition  at  the  Democratic  primaries.  There 
being  practically  but  one  political  party  in  South 
Carolina,  a vote  at  the  Democratic  primaries  meant 
a plebiscite  of  the  entire  State.  The  result  of  the 
vote  was  a majority  of  nearly  10,000  for  Prohibi- 
tion in  a total  of  about  70,000  votes.  Twenty-seven 
of  the  35  counties  in  the  State  declared  for  the  en- 
actment of  a general  prohibitory  law. 

This  temperance  reform  victory  aroused  the  liq- 
uor interests  to  the  danger  of  their  position,  and 
they  concentrated  their  entire  forces  on  an  effort 
to  defeat  Childs  for  reelection  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature. In  this  they  were  successful,  but  his  bill 
was  reintroduced  into  the  Lower  House  by  Repre- 
sentative E.  C.  Roper.  After  championing  the  mea- 
sure, known  as  the  “Roper  Bill,”  throughout  the 
entire  session  of  the  Legislature,  Prohibition  work- 
ers finally  succeeded  in  getting  it  through  the 
House  by  a vote  of  57  to  37  and  its  immediate  pas- 
sage in  the  Senate  seemed  assured. 

Again  the  liquor  interests  were  placed  in  a per- 
ilous position.  They  hurriedly  called  a conference 
to  which  were  invited  the  followers  of  Governor 
Benjamin  R.  Tillman,  by  whom  the  dispensary 
scheme  was  conceived  as  the  only 
Tillman  possible  method  of  averting  State- 

and  the  wide  Prohibition  in  South  Carolina. 

Dispensary  The  dispensary  measure  was  hastily 
drafted,  and  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature by  Senator  John  Gary  Evans  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Roper  Bill.  Its  passage  was  forced  by 
Governor  Tillman,  assisted  by  the  advocates  of  the 
retention  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The  proposal  was 
not  a serious  attempt  to  solve  the  liquor  problem, 
but  a strategic  measure  to  defeat  State-wide  Pro- 
hibition. 

The  dispensary  system  went  into  effect  on  July 
1,  1893.  It  provided  for  the  sale  of  all  beverages 
containing  alcohol,  either  wholesale  or  retail,  by 
the  State,  which  was  to  have  a monopoly  on  such 
sale  (see  State  Control  and  Monopoly).  All 
dram-shops  were  abolished  and  in  their  stead  dis- 
pensaries were  opened  where  liquor  could  be  pur- 
chased in  bottles  for  consumption  off  the  premises. 
All  liquor  was  to  be  sold  in  original  packages  of  not 
less  than  one  pint  and  not  more  than  five  gallons. 
The  act  also  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  board  of  control  of  five  members,  elected  by 
the  Legislature,  and  of  State  and  county  dispens- 
ers. This  board  had  power  to  appoint  a State  com- 
missioner, from  whom  all  liquor  sold  in  the  State 
must  be  purchased.  A share  of  the  profits  was  al- 
lotted to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools. 

In  theory,  the  objects  of  the  System  were  two- 
fold : ( 1 ) To  reduce  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic 
by  taking  it  out  of  private  hands;  and  (2)  to  re- 
tain the  entire  profits  for  State  and  municipal  pur  ■ 
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poses.  It  was  estimated  that  the  net  profits  would 
amount  to  as  much  as  half  a million  dollars.  (In 
1901  this  estimate  was  exceeded.) 

In  1894  and  again  in  1897  adverse  court  deci- 
sions declared  unconstitutional  certain  features  of 
the  experiment ; but  a Supreme  Court  decision  ren- 
dered in  May,  1898,  established  the  legal  status  of 
the  system,  the  court  deciding  that 

the  dispensary  acts,  in  their  essential  features,  are  val- 
id, that  it  furnishes  a proper  and  constitutional  meth- 
od of  regulating  the  liquor  traffic  through  the  domestic 
police  power,  and  that  the  state  may  take  sole  charge 
of  the  business. 

No  system  of  dealing  with  the  drink  evil  ever 
started  out  under  more  favorable  auspices.  Even 
the  Prohibitionists  cooperated  in  an  effort  to  make 
the  dispensary  a stepping  stone  toward  more  drastic 
reform,  and  the  liquor-dealers  were  gratified  at 
having  the  State  for  a customer.  The  better  class 
of  bartenders  and  saloon-keepers  were  largely  re- 
employed on  salary  in  connection  with  the  system. 
Every  interest,  during  this  period,  sought  to  make 
the  scheme  work  satisfactorily. 

For  a time  there  was  a decided  improvement. 
Six  hundred  licensed  saloons  were  abolished  and 
in  November,  1893,  there  were  but  51  dispensaries 
in  the  State.  By  1896,  however,  there  were  91,  and 
indications  pointed  toward  a material  increase. 
Dispensaries  were  opened  wlierever  profitable,  and 
the  State’s  license  fees  rose  from  $215,000  to  $540,- 
000  annually. 

Money  became  the  chief  objective.  Revenue  sta- 
tistics were  used  by  the  State’s  administrators  for 
campaign  purposes,  and  political  corruption  was 
rampant.  It  became  impossible  to  find  reputable 
officials  to  conduct  local  dispensaries.  “Blind  ti- 
gers,” supplied  with  “moonshine”  whisky,  sprang 
up  everywhere.  The  State  entered  into  competition 
with  them  in  the  sale  of  cheap  liquor.  Finally  the 
State  Board  of  Control  agreed  to  leave  unmolested 
those  “speak-easies”  that  purchased  their  supplies 
from  the  dispensaries,  leaving  a small  margin  of 
profit  for  the  latter.  Others  were  more  or  less  vig- 
orously prosecuted. 

In  1902  more  than  300  illegal  drink-shops  were 
paying  the  Federal  internal  revenue  tax,and  numer- 
ous “blind  tigers”  managed  to  escape  payment. 
In  Charleston,  with  a population  of  55,000,  208 
“speak-easies”  were  located  in  the  business  district 
alone.  In  Charleston  and  Columbia  it  was  found 
that  most  of  these  places  were  located  near  the  dis- 
pensaries. 

In  1903  there  began  an  extensive  movement  in 
South  Carolina  to  substitute  Prohibition  for  the 
Dispensary  System.  iMectings  were  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  and  an  organization 
Law  and  was  formed  under  the  name  of  “South 

Order  Carolina  Temperance  Law  and  Order 
League  League,”  the  object  of  which  was  to  se- 
cure the  enforcement  of  existing  regu- 
lations and  the  bringing  about  of  better  conditions. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  tlie  executive  of  the  new 
society,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

That  the  Executive  Committee  memorialize  the  Leg- 
islature to  enact  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary 
to  give  the  voters  oi  a municipality  the  right  to  vote  a 
dispensary  out  of  their  community. 

The  ~New  Voice  discussed  the  situation  in  a vig- 
orous editorial,  as  follows: 

The  end  of  the  state  saloon — as  run  by  Tillman  and 
his  dispensation  in  South  Carolina — appears  to  be  in 
sight.  The  state-wide  movement  just  launched  in  her 
capital  city  is  aimed  straight  at  the  rotten  heart  of  the 
dispensary,  inspection  of  the  dispensary  system  in  ac- 


tual operation  has  proved  that  it  was  and  is  run  simply 
for  the  money  there  is  in  it — for  the  barrel  of  the  state 
boss.  In  point  of  fact  instead  of  making  the  barroom 
“respectable”  the  state  saloon  has  become  a feeder  for 
scores  and  hundreds  of  “blind  tigers,”  worse  than  any 
dram-shop  of  license  days.  Every  claim  of  its  crafty 
promoter  has  been  proved  false.  And  the  era  of  crime 
and  disorder  and  immorality  now  existent  in  so  many 
sections  of  the  state  is  the  logical  issue.  There  are  no 
better  foes  of  the  liquor  traffic  than  the  people  of  the 
South,  when  once  aroused.  Whether  in  Texas,  or  Ten- 
nessee, or  South  Carolina,  they  are  sure  to  win  their  bat- 
tle and  The  New  Voice  bids  the  latest  movement  against 
the  business  a hearty  Godspeed. 

Prominent  in  the  drive  against  the  Dispensary 
System  was  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Hiott,  chaplain  of  the 
South  Carolina  Legislature,  an  active  pastor  for  52 
years,  and  an  unflagging  worker  in  the  Prohibition 
cause. 

As  a result  of  this  agitation  a legislative  inves- 
tigation was  authorized  in  1905  and  brought  to 
light  an  enormous  amount  of  political  corruption. 
At  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Legislature  (1906) 
the  State  dispensary  was  abolished  and  the  question 
of  continuing  local  dispensaries  was  left  to  the  va- 
rious counties. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  Prohibition  reform- 
ers was  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a bill  permitting 
the  counties  to  vote  themselves  out  of  the  Dispen- 
.sary  System  and  into  total  Prohibition.  Marlboro 
ami  Greenwood  counties,  which  had  always  been 
under  Prohibition,  were  exempted  in  the  beginning 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Dispensary  Law.  As  soon 
as  it  had  the  right,  Cherokee  county  led  the  way 
and  voted  itself  into  the  Prohibition  class  by  a ma- 
jority of  5 to  1.  Other  counties  soon  followed.  In 
1906  Martin  F.  Ansel  was  elected  governor  on  a 
])latform  declaring  for  local  option  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  State  dispensary.  Public  sentiment  de- 
veloped so  rapidly  that  the  platform  on  which  he 
was  reelected  in  1908  declared  for  State-wide  Pro- 
hibition, with  the  provision  that  a city  or  munici- 
l^ality  might  substitute  license  by  a majority  vote. 

The  Legislature  had  repealed  the  State  dispen- 
sary law,  but  the  county  and  local  dispensaries  still 
remained  where  the  people  failed  to  vote  them  out 
under  the  county  local-option  law.  Of  the  42  coun- 
ties in  South  Carolina,  22  were  completely  dry, 
which  included  about  60  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the 
State. 

In  1908  the  situation  in  South  Carolina  was  un- 
usual. There  were  75  dispensaries  left  in  the  State, 
operating  in  21  out  of  41  counties.  Six  hundred 
thousand  of  the  j)eople,  however,  were  living  in  no- 
license  territory,  and  the  county  local-option  law 
was  rapidly  increasing  the  dry  area.  An  important 
contributing  factor  in  this  temperance  expansion 
was  the  temperance  work  carried  on  among  the 
mill-hands  of  the  State.  Noon  meetings  were  widely 
held,  mill-owners  inviting  temperance  speakers  to 
address  their  employees  on  the  benefits  of  Prohi- 
bition. 

In  1909  of  the  21  dispensary  counties  16  voted 
dry,  leaving  only  5 dispensary  counties.  There  were 
no  open  saloons  in  the  State,  and  no  high  or  low 
license.  All  of  the  money  received  from  the  sale  of 
1 iqnor  went  in  lo  the  treasuries  of  the  counties  where 
the  dispensaries  were  located.  All  dispensaries  were 
in  large  towns  or  cities.  There  was  no  sale  in  the 
country  districts. 

During  the  1909  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  the  most  vigorous  fight  for  State-wide 
Prohibition  ever  held  in  South  Carolina  was  waged. 
4'he  House  passed  a State-wide  Prohibition  bill  by 
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a majority  of  18  votes.  The  Senate  rejected  tliis 
measure,  but  enacted  a Referendum  Bill,  to  which 
the  House  later  agreed.  This  bill  provided  as  fol- 
lows: Beginning  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  August  of 
1909,  State-wide  Prohibition  was  to 
Referendum  be  the  law  in  South  Carolina  for  a 
Bill  of  period  of  two  weeks,  all  dispensaries 
1909  being  closed  throughout  the  State. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  all  of  the 
wet  counties  of  the  State,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  would  hold  elections  for  or  against  the  dis- 
pensary. Counties  voting  to  retain  the  dispensa- 
ries would  open  them  with  the  same  officials  and 
the  same  privileges.  Those  voting  to  abolish  the 


However,  the  State  Legislature  refused  to  sub- 
mit the  question  to  a vote  of  the  people  in  1910, 
and  with  the  election  of  Coleman  L.  Blease  as  gov- 
ernor in  1911,  the  trend  toward  State-wide  Prohi- 
bition was  temporarily  checked.  In  February,  1913, 
the  House  passed  a measure  which  many  believed 
would  operate  as  an  opening  wedge  for  the  return 
of  the  barroom.  The  bill  permitted  wholesale  and 
retail  license  and  retained  the  beer  and  bottling 
privileges  on  a graduated  scale,  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  barrels  bottled.  It  was  argued  that  the  dis- 
pensary law  of  the  State  was  openly  and  flagrant- 
ly violated  to  such  an  extent  that  there  should  be 
“regulated”  saloons  in  Charleston.  After  heated 
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dispensaries  would  open  u[i  and  sell  out  by  whole- 
sale or  retail  all  stock  and  fixtures  on  hand,  clos- 
ing on  Nov.  1,  1909.  A feature  of  this  law  agree- 
able to  temperance  reformers  was  that  the  election 
would  be  ordered  by  the  State  without  the  time 
and  expense  involved  in  circulating  petitions. 

A fight  for  law  enforcement  ensued.  Liquor  was 
seized,  lockers  and  clubs  raided,  officials  arrested, 
law  and  order  leagues  organized,  and  “blind  tigers” 
prosecuted  and  fined.  The  governor  and  many  of 
the  leading  State  officials  aided  in  the  fight  for 
strict  enforcement.  The  South  Carolina  Foice,  pub- 
lished semimonthly  at  Spartanburg,  was  the  lead- 
ing temperance  publication  in  the  State  during  the 
year.  At  this  time  Governor  Ansel  was  quoted  as 
saying,  “It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  solid  South  would 
be  solidly  Prohibition  within  the  next  five  years.” 


debate,  the  bill  was  killed  in  the  Senate  by  the 
temperance  forces,  represented  by  the  Anti-Saloon 
League.  On  May  14,  1913,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
South  Carolina  rendered  an  opinion  that  in  the 
absence  of  specific  legislation  the  Webb-Kenyon 
Law,  prohibiting  interstate  shipment  of  liquor,  did 
not  apply  to  the  State.  Meanwhile  eleven  coun- 
ties had  returned  to  the  Dispensary  System. 

When  the  United  States  Congress  voted  in  De- 
cember, 1914,  on  the  Hobson  resolution  providing 
for  the  submission  of  a prohibitory  Amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  the  Representatives  from 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  voted  solidly  for  Pro- 
hibition. This  stand  forecast  the  action  of  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature,  which,  in  Feliruary,  1915, 
passed  a bill  authorizing  a referendum  on  State- 
wide Prohibition  to  be  held  the  following  Septem- 
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bor.  One  of  the  most  important  contriliutions  to 
the  success  of  the  campaign  for  this  referendum 
was  the  issuance  of  an  appeal  to  the  voters  of  the 
State  by  the  Business  Men’s  Volunteer  Commit- 
tee, which  declared: 

Prohibition  is  no  longer  a debatable  issue  in  our  pol- 
itics, because  it  is  now  seen  to  be  a factor  of  first  im- 
portance in  the  promotion  of  the  industrial  efficiency 
of  our  people  and  the  fullest  development  of  our  re- 
sources. 

The  idea  of  a stable  commercial  prosperity  being  based 
upon  the  sale  of  liquors  is  contrary  to  a proper  concep- 
tion of  business,  as  well  as  being  incorrect  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint.  The  highest  development  of  business 
proceeds  from  economical  utilization  of  all  the  resources 
of  the  State,  the  greatest  resources  being  sober,  vigor- 
ous, productive  citizens. 

The  people  voted  on  the  question  of  State-wide 
Prohibition  on  Sept.  14,  1915,  and  South  Carolina 
became  the  nineteenth  State  to  re- 
State-wide  pudiate  John  Barleycorn.  The  law 
Prohibition  was  adopted  by  a majority  of  24,- 

in  1916  926.  State-wide  Prohil)ition  went  in- 

tooperation  Jan.  1,  1916.  The  advent 
of  Prohibition  in  South  Carolina  found  a large 
stock  of  liquor  in  the  eleven  city  dispensaries  of 
Columbia.  It  was  taken  to  the  State  cotton  ware- 
house for  safe-keeping  until  the  Legislature  should 
decide  upon  its  disposal.  Thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  intoxicants  were  purchased  in  the  city  just  be- 
fore the  dispensaries  closed. 

The  change  to  the  total  abolition  of  the  drink 
traffic  was  welcomed  by  the  people,  even  in  Charles- 
ton, where  the  liquor  interests  were  most  strongly 
entrenched  and  where  the  city  had  been  receiving 
a revenue  of  about  $53,000  per  year  from  its  53 
liquor-selling  establishments.  Two  years  after  the 
adojition  of  Prohibition,  Mayor  G.  E.  Bruce  of 
Charleston  wrote: 

. . . Tbe  city  bas  forged  ahead  and  bas  built  in  tbe 
last  two  years  forty  miles  of  streets  and  kept  pace  with 
all  improvements,  kept  tbe  streets  clean  and  tbe  city 
in  good  sanitary  condition.  Tbis  bas  been  done  without 
increasing  the  taxes,  but  instead  we  have  been  able  to 
reduce  the  levy  from  seventy-nine  cents  to  fifty  cents 
for  the  running  expenses  of  the  city  ; or,  in  other  words, 
we  have  reduced  the  levy  twenty-four  cents  and  have 
ample  cash  on  hand  to  pay  all  obligations.  This  comes 
about  by  a large  reduction  in  the  court  expenses,  and  a 
large  reduction  in  the  poor  fund.  These  reductions  great- 
ly exceed  the  .$53,000  we  received  from  the  53  saloons 
in  the  city... and  the  closing  of  the  saloon  has  in- 
creased the  merchandise  and  food  consumption. 

The  State  Legislature  soon  gave  evidence  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  new  Prohibition  Law  would 
be  thorough.  In  Jatniary,  1916,  the  Ix)wer  House  of 
the  General  Assembly  by  a vote  of  71  to  18  passed 
the  Liles  Bill,  prescribing  chain-gang  sentences 
without  the  alternative  of  a fine  for  violations  of 
the  Prohibition  Law  and  other  statutes  relating  to 
alcoholic  intoxicants.  Half  a dozen  amendments, 
each  designed  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  mea- 
sure, were  voted  down  in  succession  by  overwhelm- 
ing majorities. 

The  original  prohibitory  law  permitted  the  im- 
portation, to  individuals,  of  a gallon  a month  ; but 
the  Legislature  of  1917  reduced  the  quantity  to 
one  quart.  An  opinion  of  the  Attorney-gOTieral 
prohibited  express  companies  from  distributing 
consignments  of  liquor.  Concerning  the  working  of 
these  restrictions,  Governor  Richard  L.  Manning, 
in  I 918,  test  Hied  : 

In  South  Carolina  we  are  handling  the  liquor  prob- 
lem under  a "quart-a-month  law.”  one  quart  being  al- 
lowed for  medicinal  and  sacramental  purposes.  In  my 
opinion  Prohibition  has  greatly  elevated  the  moral  tone 
of  the  state,  and  has  helped  business  conditions  gener- 


ally. I do  not  believe  the  people  of  South  Carolina  would 
return  to  the  dispensary  and  licensed  saloon  system  if 
they  were  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  question. 

On  Jan.  23,  1918,  the  South  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives,  by  a vote  of  66  to  29,  ratified  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  which  the  Senate  had  al- 
ready ratified  by  a vote  of  28  to  6,  thus  becoming 
the  fourth  State  in  the  LTnion  to  place  its  stamp 
of  approval  npon  National  Constitutional  Prohi- 
bition. 

During  the  first  year  of  National  Prohibition 
(1920)  the  dry  forces  of  the  Palmetto  State  made 
an  excellent  showing,  according  to  R.  G.  Merrick, 
chief  Federal  Prohibition  enforcement  officer  for 
South  Carolina,  who  reported  a total  of  $1,368,- 
977  in  fines,  taxes,  and  assessments  collected  and 
paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  pro- 
ceeds from  the  work  of  his  force  of 
Enforcement  sixteen  men.  Cost  to  the  Govern- 

Activities  ment  of  operating  the  force  in  South 

Carolina  was  $49,000  for  the  year. 
A total  of  3,929  gallons  of  whisky  was  captured 
and  destroyed;  837  persons  were  arrested;  and  56 
vehicles  were  confiscated  and  sold.  The  value  of 
property  destroyed  came  to  $660,512.  All  this  was 
accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a single  life. 

Merrick  declared  that  South  Carolina  led  the 
South  and  that  the  South  led  the  nation  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Volstead  Act.  He  said  that  the  fig- 
ures presented  in  the  report  were  the  best  possible 
answer  to  those  who  were  crying  out  against  the 
large  amount  appropriated  by  Congress  to  enforce 
the  law,  and  gave  unstinted  praise  to  the  State 
and  county  officials  who  had  assisted  in  the  raids 
and  prosecutions. 

Temperance  Organizations.  The  first  temperance 
society  in  South  Carolina  was  formed  about  1813 
near  Aiken  through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Darling 
Peoples  of  the  Barnwell  District.  Its  records  were 
burned  in  the  Aiken  fire  of  1839.  Shortly  after  1826 
other  societies  were  founded,  including:  The  Young 
Men’s  Temperance  Society  of  Charleston,  the  Tem- 
perance Society  of  Columbia,  and  the  South  Caro- 
lina Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance. 

When  the  State  Temperance  Society  of  South 
Carolina  was  organized  at  Colnmbia  in  1832  a 
committee  appointed  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
temperance  societies  in  the  State  reported  64.  Of 
these,  46  were  estimated  to  have  3,500  members. 
At  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  held 
at  Greenville  in  1 842,  54  societies  were  represented, 
with  a total  of  6,000  members. 

In  March,  1842,  the  Charleston  Total  Abstinence 
Society  was  formed.  Its  purposes  included  the  hold- 
ing of  meetings,  securing  of  temperance  ])ledges, 
and  delivery  of  temperance  addresses.  In  1851  it 
celebrated  its  ninth  anniversary  liy  arranging  for 
a series  of  fourteen  IMonday  evening  temperance 
addresses.  These  were  afterward  jiublished  in  a 
volume  entitled.  “Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Claims 
of  Temperance”  (Charleston,  1852). 

Otitstanding  among  early  temperance  advocates 
in  South  Carolina  was  Judge  John  B.  O'Neil  of 
Newlierry,  who,  from  1832,  when  he  renounced  liq- 
uor, traveled  throughout  the  State  delivering  tem- 
perance addresses  and  organizing  temperance  so- 
cieties. 

One  of  the  first  national  organizations  to  enter 
the  State  was  the  Sons  of  Temjwrance,  active  in  the 
early  sixties.  Among  those  who  served  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  Grand  Worthy  Patriarch  of  the  order 
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in  the  State  were  John  A.  Elkins,  A.  B.  Towers, 
Luther  P.  Smith,  Charles  M.  Douglas,  John  Alex- 
ander, Andrew  Dibble,  and  D.  M.  Richardson.  Grand 
Associates  of  the  South  Carolina  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance included  Laurence  R.  Marshall,  James  F.  Troy, 
William  F.  Cox,  John  L.  Young, 

Sons  of  and  D.  B.  Fank.  F.  S.  Dibble  was 
Temperance;  Grand  Scribe  for  many  years.  There 
Prohibition  were  ten  Divisions  of  the  order  in 
Party  operation  in  the  State  in  1891,  with 
a membership  of  557.  In  the  follow- 
ing  year,  however,  the  organization  was  reported 
to  be  in  a weakened  condition  and  from  that  date 
the  membership  rapidly  decreased.  The  Prohibi- 
tion party  was  never  very  active  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Mrs.  Sallie  F.  Chapin,  first  president  of  the 
South  Carolina  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  James  H.  Carlisle 
were  elected  members  of  the  National  Prohibition 
Party  Committee  in  1882,  and  J.  P.  Prince  and  H. 
F.  Chreitzberg  were  chosen  in  that  capacity  in 
1888.  State  chairmen  of  the  party  were ; W.  B.  In- 
gle (1902),  Charles  A.  Smith  (1907),  and  George 
Gary  Lee  ( 1913-16) . 

The  South  Carolina  Woman’s  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  was  organized  in  1880.  Mrs.  Sallie  F. 
Chapin,  of  Charleston,  was  chosen  the  first  presi- 
dent, holding  that  office  until  her  death  in  1896. 
Among  the  women  who  followed  her  in  office  were : 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Haynes,  Leesville;  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Sprott,  Manning.  Early  officers  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  organization  included;  Mrs.  0.  C. 

Able,  Leesville ; Mrs.  E.  P.  Robinson, 
Chapin;  Miss  Helen  Mower,  Newberry;  Mrs.  B.  P. 
Hayes,  Marion;  Mrs.  Sophia  Redus,  Newberry; 
and  Miss  M.  Jean  Adams,  Leesville. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  active  Unions  in  the 
State  is  the  Anderson  W.  C.  T.  U. 

The  South  Carolina  Union  No.  2 (colored)  has 
functioned  for  many  years,  largely  due  to  the 
activities  of  Mrs.  Lizelia  A.  Moorer,  of  Orange- 
burg, who  has  served  as  organizer  ( 1908-13) , trea- 
surer (1913-18),  and  president  (since  1918).  An- 
other energetic  worker  in  the  No.  2 Union  is  Mrs. 
Celia  D.  Saxon,  of  Columbia,  wlio  has  served  for 
many  years  as  vice-president  at  large.  Mrs.  Har- 
riet L.  Hawkins,  Columbia,  served  the  organiza- 
tion for  several  years  in  the  double  capacity  of 
treasurer  and  corresponding  secretary.  The  mem- 
bership of  No.  2 Union  has  remained  about  the  same 
for  the  past  decade,  there  being  124  members  in 
1918  and  158  at  the  present  time  ( 1929) . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  membership  of  the  orig- 
inal (white)  South  Carolina  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  had 
a fairly  steady  growth.  In  1906  there  were  345 
members  in  the  State.  In  1918  the  membership 
was  1,023;  in  1922  this  number  had  grown  to  1,- 
118;  and  in  1929  to  1,225.  The  official  organ  of  the 
South  Carolina  Union  is  the  Palmetto  White  Rib- 
bon, which  has  been  edited  for  the  past  decade  by 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Mims,  of  Edgefield. 

The  South  Carolina  W.  C.  T.  U.  played  a very 
important  role  in  the  movement  for  the  enactment 
of  State-wide  Prohibition.  After  1908  the  Union 
was  especially  active.  County  medal  contests  were 
sponsoredin  various  churches  throughout  the  State. 
Prohibition  meetings  were  held  by  local  Unions  in 
schoolhouses  and  voting  precincts.  Prohibition  pic- 
nics were  addressed  by  trained  and  forceful  cam- 
paign speakers.  In  1909  the  White  Ribboners  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  a Prohibition  map  of  the 
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State  as  an  argument  for  the  enactment  of  a State- 
wide Prohibition  law.  The  climax  of  the  Union’s 
activities  came  in  1915,  when  a systematic  cam- 
paign was  waged  in  every  county  where  there  was 
a local  Union.  Many  speakers  from  outside  the 
State,  such  as  Mrs.  Amy  C.  Weech  of  Virginia, 
were  imported  for  the  campaign.  The  White  Rib- 
boners were  encouraged  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
governor  of  the  State,  Richard  I.  Manning,  favored 
strict  enforcement  of  existing  prohibitory  laws. 
Another  encouraging  factor  was  the  assistance  ren- 
dered by  the  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  which  in  June,  1915,  resolved  to 
discuss  the  coming  election  at  all  missionary  ses- 
sions and  rallies  throughout  the  summer. 

At  the  Thirty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
South  Carolina  W.  C.  T.  U.,  held  at  Manning,  S. 

C. ,  in  1921,  Mrs.  Joseph  Sprott,  the  State  presi- 
dent, told  of  the  formation  of  a joint  legislative 
council  composed  of  representatives  from  fourteen 
State  organizations  of  women.  The  South  Caro- 
lina W.  C.  T.  U.  was  represented  in  this  council  by 
its  State  president.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Mims  succeeded 
Mrs.  Sprott  as  president  in  1929. 

The  officers  of  the  two  Unions  of  South  Carolina 
are  (1929)  as  follows: 

South  Carolina  W.  C.  T.  U. 

President,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Mims,  Edgefield. 

Vice-president  at  large,  Mrs.  Mamie  N.  Tillman,  Edge- 
field. 

Corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Ilidgell,  Batesburg. 
Recording  secretary.  Miss  Zena  Payne,  .Johnston. 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Robinson,  Columbia. 

Y.  P.  B.  secretary,  Mrs.  Leon  Holley,  Aiken. 

L.  T.  L.  secretary.  Miss  Leilab  Attaway,  Saluda. 

Editor,  Palmetto  White  Ribbon,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Mims. 

South  Carolina  Union  No.  2 
President,  Mrs.  L.  A.  .1.  Moorer,  Orangeburg. 
Vice-president  at  large,  Mrs.  Celia  D.  Saxon,  Columbia. 
Corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Dillard,  Columbia. 
Recording  secretary,  Miss  Sarah  M,  Donnelly,  Orange- 
burg. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Gibbes,  Charleston. 

Y.  P.  B.  secretary,  Mrs.  Effie  Strother,  Florence. 

L.  T.  L.  secretary,  Mrs.  Margaret  Henderson,  ITarts- 
ville. 

The  South  Carolina  Anti-Saloon  League  was  or- 
ganized Mareh  2,  1908,  at  a meeting  of  prominent 
])astors  and  laymen  of  the  churches  of  the  State, 
held  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Greenville. 
The  Rev.  G.W.  Young,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  assistant 
general  superintendent  of  the  Anti- 
Anti-Saloon  Saloon  League  of  America,  had  vis- 
League  ited  South  Carolina  early  in  Febru- 
ary of  that  year  at  the  request  of 
the  preachers  of  Greenville.  Duties  in  Washington, 

D.  C.,  necessitating  his  absence,  Supt.  T.  M.  Hare, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  took  up  the  work  of 
organization. 

The  meetingfor  organization,  although  not  large, 
was  enthusiast ic, and  the followingofficers  were  elec- 
ted: President.  Rev.  C.  E.  Burts,  D.D.;  vice-presi- 
dents. Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Scherer,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  O.  Wat- 
son, R.  S.  Galloway,  T.  T.  Hyde,  and  Rev.  Darby 

M.  Fulton;  secretary,  E.  C.  Horton;  and  treasur- 
er, W.  C.  Beacham. 

Hare  acted  as  superintendent  until  March  30, 
1908,  when,  at  a meeting  of  the  headquarters  com- 
mittee, the  Rev.  L.  J.  Harley,  a member  of  the  South 
Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  and  the  pastor  of  St.  Paul’s  Church 
of  Greenville,  was  unanimously  elected  superin- 
tendent of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  League  immediately  took  the  offensive  in 
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starting  the  circulation  of  petitions  requesting  elec- 
tions in  the  remaining  dispensary  counties  of  the 
iState.  Later  annual  campaigns  were  undertaken 
for  State-wide  Prohibition,  the  campaign  of  1913, 
inaugiirated  at  North  Augusta  in  May,  being  par- 
ticularly effective.  A series  of  addresses  was  deliv- 
ered by  State  Sujjerintendent  Harley;  a determined 
drive  was  made  against  the  dispensaries  in  Aiken, 
Beaufort,  Florence,  Georgetown,  Jasper,  and  Rich- 
land counties;  and  plans  were  laid  for  the  presen- 
tation to  the  next  Legislature  of  a bill  jiroviding 
for  State-wide  Prohibition. 

Early  in  1921  the  South  Carolina  League  elected 
the  Rev.  Roliert  T.  Marsh,  D.l).,  superintendent. 
Dr.  Marsh  had  been  associated  with  the  education- 
al work  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  and 
had  l)een  directly  connected  with  the  financial  cam- 
])aign  of  the  Richmond  (Va. ) University.  He  had 
previously  had  experience  in  Anti-Saloon  League 
work,  as  assistant  to  Superintendent  Hepburn  of 
the  Virginia  League.  Marsh  was  succeeded  in  May, 

1 922,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  M.  Ligiitfoot,  who  re- 
signed from  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Baptist 
Church  of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  to  take  up  bis  duties  as 
superintendent.  He  liad  been  vice-president  of  the 
South  Carolina  Baptist  State  Convention,  had 
served  on  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Education,  and 
during  the  World  War  had  been  secretary  of  the 
South  Carolina  State  Speakers’  Bureau  of  the 
Lhiited  War  Work  campaign.  Ligiitfoot  held  the  su- 
jierintendency  until  January,  1920,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Guy,  who  is  still  ( 1929 ) 
serving  in  that  capacity. 

Bibliography. — Files  of  the  American  Issue,  1903- 
1928  ; Anti-Saloon  League  Year  Book,  1909-1928  ; Er- 
nest H.  Cherrington,  The  Evolution  of  Brohibition  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  Westerville,  1920  ; D.  Leigh 
Colvin.  Prohibition  in  the  United  States,  New  York, 
192G;  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th,  12th,  and  13th 
eds.,  s.  V. : George  M.  Hammell,  The  Passing  of  the  Sa- 
loon, Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1908  ; Harper’s  Encyclopaedia 
of  United  States  History,  New  York,  1902  ; files  of  the 
Union  Signal,  1888-1928  ; Woolley  and  Johnson,  Tem- 
perance Progress  in  the  Century,  Philadelphia,  1903  : 
manuscript  material  courteously  supplied  by  the  Revs. 
J.  W.  Guy  and  R.  W.  Sanders,  D.D. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA.  A North -central  State  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  North  Dakota,  on  the  east  by  Minnesota  and 
Iowa,  on  the  south  by  Nebraska,  and  on  the  west 
by  Wyoming  and  Montana;  area,  77,615  sq.  mi.; 
population  (est.  1928),  704,000;  capital,  Pierre 
(pop.  State  census,  1925,  3,560).  South  Dakota  is 
])rimarily  an  agricultural  State,  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  total  area  being  arable.  In  the  Black  Hills 
region  gold,  silver,  and  lead  are  profitably  mined. 
Cattle-raising  and  the  manufacture  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  important  industries. 

General  History.  South  Dakota  was  originally  a 
part  of  Louisiana  and  was  first  explored  by  the 
Janvis  and  Clark  expedition  in  1804  and  1806,  and 
later  by  John  C.  Fr6mont  (1838),  and  others.  A 
trading-post  was  established  at  Fort  Pierre  about 
1 832  I)y  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  the  first 
settlement  east  of  the  Missouri  River  was  made  at 
Sioux  Falls  in  1856;  but  the  growtii  of  the  region 
was  hindered  by  the  Civil  War  and  the  hostility  of 
the  Indians.  The  southern  jiortion  suffered  greatly 
from  Indian  u])risings,  led  by  Spotted  Tail  (1863- 
65).  Led  Cloud  (1867),  and  Sitting  Bull  (1875- 
76).  The  first  railroad  was  opened  in  1873,  and  in 
1874  gold  was  discovered  in  the  Black  Hills.  By 
agreements  with  the  Indians  in  1876  and  1887.  title 
to  much  of  the  Indian  land  was  ceded  to  the  Fed- 


eral Government  and  opened  to  white  settlement. 
This  division  of  their  lands  brought  about  a final 
Indian  uprising  which  was  quelled  by  General  Nel- 
son A.  Miles  at  the  battle  of  Wounded  Knee,  Dec. 
29,  1890. 

The  Territory  of  Dakota,  whicli  included  the 
present  Dakotas  and  parts  of  Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana, was  created  in  1861  and  acquired  its  present 
territorial  limits  in  1882.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Territory  held  a convention 
in  Sioux  Falls  Sept.  9,  1883,  adopted  a State  con- 
stitution on  Nov.  3,  and  applied  for  admission  in- 
to the  Union.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill  for  State- 
hood in  1884,  but  the  measure  was  held  up  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  proposal  to  divide  the  two  sections 
at  the  46th  parallel  was  sanctioned  by  popular  vote 
in  the  election  of  November,  1887.  A 
Admitted  constitutionalconvention  metatSioux 
to  Falls  July  4,  1889,  and  framed  a con- 
Statehood  stitution  for  the  southern  half  of  the 
Territory,  which  was  ratified  at  the 
polls  Oct.  1,  1889,  South  Dakota  being  admitted 
as  a State  on  Nov.  2.  The  seat  of  government  was 
located  at  Yankton  from  1862  to  1883, and  was  then 
removed  successivelv  to  Bismarck  (1883)  and  to 
Pierre  ( 1 889 ) . 

Notwithstanding  the  panic  of  1893,  there  was  a 
rapid  increase  in  wealth  and  population  in  the 
new  State,  which  was  settled  mainly  liy  immi- 
grants from  the  northern  States,  including  many 
Scandinavians.  Population  per  square  mile  in- 
creased from  4.5  in  1890  to  S.3  in  1920. 

Early  Phases  of  the  Alcohol  Problem.  Liquor 
was  introduced  into  South  Dakota  liy  the  early 
traders  and  settlers,  who  carried  on  a trade  in  that 
commodity  with  the  various  trilies  of  Indians. 
Conditions,  however,  with  regard  to  alcohol  were 
never  as  bad  in  the  Dakotas  as  in  the  neighlxiring 
frontier  States;  and  it  was  fully  40  years  after 
white  trade  was  established  before  any  attempt 
was  made  to  regulate  the  traffic  in  intoxicants. 
Spirits  were  a part  of  the  outfit  of  all  traders, 
many  of  whom  were  unscrupulous  and  plied  the 
natives  with  drink  before  attempting  to  deal  with 
them.  Chittenden  (cited  in  Doane  Robinson’s  “En- 
cyclopedia of  South  Dakota”)  thus  describes  the 
situation  in  the  early  days: 

Liquor  was  the  most  powerful  weapon  which  the  trad- 
ers could  employ  in  their  struggles  with  one  another. 
Us  attraction  for  the  Indian  was  irresistible,  and  by 
means  of  it  he  could  be  robbed  of  everything  he  pos- 
sessed. 

In  retailing  the  poisonous  stuff  (a  pure  article  never 
found  its  way  to  the  Indian)  the  degree  of  deception 
and  cheating  could  not  have  been  carried  further.  A 
baneful  and  noxious  substance  to  begin  with,  it  was  re- 
tailed with  the  most  systematic  fraud,  often  amounting 
to  a sheer  exchange  of  nothing  for  the  goods  of  the  In- 
dian. It  was  the  policy  of  the  shrewd  trader  first  to  get 
his  victim  so  intoxicated  that  he  could  no  longer  drive 
a good  bargain.  The  Indian,  becoming  more  and  more 
greedy  for  liquor,  would  yield  uji  all  he  possessed  for 
an  additional  cup  or  two.  The  voracious  trader,  not  sat- 
isfied with  selling  his  alcohol  at  a profit  of  many  thou- 
sand per  cent,  would  now  begin  to  cheat  in  quantity. 
As  he  filled  the  little  cup  which  was  the  standard  of 
measure,  he  would  thrust  in  his  big  thumb  and  dimin- 
ish its  capacity  by  one-third.  Sometimes  he  would  sub- 
stitute another  cup  with  the  bottom  thickened  by  run- 
ning tallow  in  it  until  it  was  a third  full.  He  would  al- 
so dilute  the  liquor  until,  as  the  Indian’s  senses  became 
more  and  more  befogged,  he  would  treat  him  to  water 
pure  and  simple.  . . 

TIioso  iH’iiotisos  lu'oamo  a national  scandal,  and 
in  1 830  Congress  enacted  a law  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  liquor  to  Indians  and  the  transjiortation  of  liq- 
uor into  the  Indian  country.  To  enforce  this  law 
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inspectors  were  placed  in  Leavenworth  to  stop  the 
passage  of  spirits  up  the  Missouri  River  and  army 
officers  were  stationed  at  various  points  to  inspect 
all  stores  for  contraband  liquor. 

The  Government  soon  discovered  that  effective 
restriction  could  not  be  accomplished  by  this  sys- 
tem, and  in  1842  Major  Andrew  Drips  was  ap- 
pointed “Indian  Agent  for  the  tribes  on  the  upper 
Missouri,”  with  an  agency  at  Port  Pierre.  His  in- 
structions, formulated  by  Indian  Commissioner 
T.  Hartley  Crawford,  were  as  follows: 

Sir:  You  have  been  ap])ointed  by  the  president  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  Indian  agent  for 
the  tribes  of  the  upper  Missouri.  . . 

The  principal  object  in  making  the  appointment  is  to 
insure  effectual  means  of  preventing  the  introduction  of 
ardent  spirits  into  the  Indian  country.  . . 

You  are  fully  authorized  by  law  to  eject  all  who  go 
into  the  Indian  country  to  sell  whisky. 

It  is  all  important  that  you  should  be  as  much  as  pos- 
sible with  the  Indians  and  endeavor  by  every  argument 
to  gain  their  confidence,  at  least  of  the  better  part  of 
them.  In  doing  so  you  will  find  sources  of  information 
that  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  When  once  con- 
vinced of  the  deadly  effects  of  alcohol  and  other  intoxi- 
cating drinks  they  cannot  fail  to  estimate  properly  every 
effort  on  your  part  to  avert  such  consequences.  Through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  more  discreet  Indians  you 
may  be  furnished  with  information,  not  only  of  the  plan- 
es where  liquor  is  to  be  found  but  of  the  names  of  those 
introducing  it.  If  any  stimulus  be  necessary  to  their 
exertions  it  may  be  applied  by  the  promise  of  suitable 
presents  for  all  such  services  as  shall  result  in  the  de- 
tection of  offenders.  . . If  by  your  exertions  the  abom- 
inable traffic  can  be  prevented  even  in  a partial  degree, 
you  will  deserve  and  receive  the  thanks  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

With  a view  to  your  comfort.  . . I will  cause  a suit- 
able building  to  be  erected  for  your  residence  and  an- 
other for  your  interpreter  ...  at  the  mouth  of  the  Te- 
ton river  (Ft.  Pierre). 

Major  Drips  continued  in  this  service  for  about 
six  years. 

The  evil  of  intoxicants  among  the  Indians  was 
intensified  by  traders  of  the  rival  fur  companies, 
who  sought  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  red- 
skins by  presents  of  liquor.  In  the  war  between 
the  Northwest  Fur  Company  and  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  the  Indians  were  incited  to  raid  rival 
settlements.  One  chief  was  offered  rum  and  tobacco 
for  his  whole  tribe  if  he  would  make  war  upon  a 
certain  colony.  During  this  period  an  agent  of  the 
Northwest  Company,  under  pretext  of  authority 
from  the  Company,  sent  bands  of  drunken  half- 
breeds  to  ravage  the  Red  River  Colony.  The  sav- 
ages massacred  most  of  the  colonists  and  drove 
away  the  survivors.  The  Columbia  Fur  Company 
also  clashed  with  the  Government  because  of  its  ac- 
tivities in  supplying  intoxicants.  The  transporta- 
tion of  liquor  intoilndian  territory  had  already  been 
forbidden  when  Kenneth  MacKenzie,  a prominent 
trader,  started  a distillery  at  Fort  Union  (1833), 
where  he  manufactured  whisky  for  the  Indian  trade. 
He  afterward  became  president  of  the  Columbia 
Fur  Company,  whose  agents  carried  on  a trade  in 
■contraband  liquor  in  rivalry  with  the  British  com- 
pany. He  escaped  punishment  through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  company,  as  did  most  perpetrators  of 
similar  offenses. 

Among  the  pioneers  liquor  was  regarded  as  a 
valuable  medicine  and  regularly  formed  a part  of 
soldiers’  and  explorers’  rations.  At  least  one  in- 
stance is  recorded  of  a United  States  Army  officer 
making  a trade  with  the  Sioux  Indians  in  the  for- 
bidden^'liquor.  Colonel  Leavenworth,  in  his  report 
■of  a campaign  against  the  Dakota  Indians,  re- 
corded that  he  obtained  2,000  lbs.  of  buffalo  meat 
from  the  Sioux  for  ten  gallons  of  whisky.  While 


ascending  the  Missouri  River  with  his  troops,  the 
same  officer  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of  his 
boats  filled  with  stores,  concerning  which  he  re- 
ported that  he  “saved  the  greater  part  of  the  flour 
and  all  the  whiskey,  and  lost  all  the  pork  which 
was  in  the  boat.” 

The  early  settlers  of  South  Dakota  were,  as  a 
rule,  law-abiding  in  the  days  before  laws  were  of- 
ficially administered  or  the  courts  were  established. 
Schools  and  churches  were  speedily  opened  in  new 
settlements ; but,  as  in  other  frontier  sections,  the 
saloon  frequently  preceded  the  sanctuary,  precip- 
itating an  inevitable  moral  conflict. 

Liqucyr  Legislation . Liquor  legislation  in  South 
Dakota  began  with  the  first  session  of  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature  ( 1 8G2 ) , which  passed  two  acts  af- 
fecting intoxicants.  The  first  was  a license  law  re- 
quiring the  applicant  for  license  to  pay  into  the 
county  treasury  a sum,  to  be  fixed  by  the  commis- 
sioners, of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $100. 
Penalties  were  provided  for  selling  without  license. 
The  other  act  absolutely  prohibited  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicants to  Indians  and  fixed  iminusonment  as 
the  penalty  for  such  sale. 

The  third  session  passed  a general  licensing  act 
which  provided  that  grocers  might  be  licensed  to 
sell  liquors,  repealed  the  imprisonment  clause  for 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians,  and  substituted  a fine 
of  $50.  A forward  step  was  taken  in  the  act  of  Jan. 
10, 1873,  which  required  every  applicant  for  license 
to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  $3,000  and  to  be  liable 
in  civil  damages  for  any  injury  resulting  from  the 
sale  of  intoxicants  by  such  applicant.  The  next  ses- 
sion greatly  strengthened  the  civil  damage  clause, 
jjroviding  that  any  person  injured  might  recover 
“all  damages  which  may  be  inflicted  upon  them  in 
person,  property  or  means  of  support.” 

Liquor  laws  were  entirely  rewritten  in  the  Re- 
vised Code  of  1877.  The  civil  damage  provision  was 
omitted  and  the  bond  of  applicants  reduced  to  $500. 
Intoxication  was  declared  no  defense  in  action 
against  teamsters,  engineers,  and  conductors,  and 
in  murder  cases. 

The  Legislature  of  1879  fixed  a minimum  license 
of  $200,  and  permitted  both  county  and  town  to  li- 
cense. It  also  made  it  a misdemeanor  to  sell  to  ha- 
bitual drunkards,  and  provided  for  blacklisting 
such  inebriates. 

Outstanding  among  Territorial  laws  was  the  lo- 
cal-option measure  of  1887,  under  which  a large 
portion  of  Dakota  Territory  voted  out  the  saloon. 
The  law  provided  that  where  counties  voted  against 
liquor,  injunctions  might  be  invoked  to  prevent  il- 
legal sales. 

Simultaneously  with  the  agitation  for  Statehood 
])egan  a movement  to  secure  Dakota’s  admission 
on  a Prohibition  basis.  The  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1883  refused  to  submit  a Prohibition  clause 
to  the  people,  but  the  Convention  of  1885  made  such 
submission,  and  the  Prohibition  article  was  ap- 
proved by  a vote  of  15,570  to  15,337.  Congress  re- 
fused to  admit  South  Dakota  under  this  constitu- 
tion. The  final  Constitutional  Convention  of  1889 
resubmitted  the  Prohibition  clause,  and,  at  the 
election  of  Oct.  1,  1889,  when  the  Constitution  was 
ratified.  Prohibition  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  40.- 
234  to  34,510,  and  thus  became  an  integral  part 
of  the  State  constitution.  The  prohibitory  clause 
read : 

No  person  or  corporation  shall  manufacture  or  aid  in 
the  manufacture  of  for  sale,  any  intoxicating  liquor  ; 
no  person  shall  sell  or  keep  for  sale  as  a beverage  any 
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intoxicating  liquor.  The  Legislature  shall  by  law  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  and  provide  suitable  and  adequate  pen- 
alties for  the  violation  thereof.  (.Const.,  art.  24.) 

Inaocordanoe  with  those  ])rovisions  the  lirst  State 
Legislature  hy  an  overwhehuiug  majority  enacted 
an  enforcement  code  which  fixed  as  the  penalty  for 
mamifaetnring,  selling,  or  keeping  for  sale  any  liq- 
uor for  beverage  |uirposes  in  violation  of  law,  a fine 
of  $100  to  $.)00  and  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
sixty  days  to  six  months  for  the  lirst  oll'ense,  and 
one  year's  conlinement  in  the  State  prison  for  any 
subsequent  oll'ense.  Sherill's.  constables,  and  other 
ollicers  wilfully  failing  to  perform  duties  imposed 
by  the  act  were  liable  to  line,  imprisonment,  and 
forfeiture  of  oHice.  The  provisions  of  the  Kansas 
and  North  Dakota  laws  relating  to  injunction  and 
nuisance,  search  and  seizure,  and  civil  damage, 
were  carefully  followed.  When  the  validity  of  Pro- 
hibition was  tested  in  the  courts,  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  act  was  allirmed  in  the  case  of  the 
State  V.  Brennan,  3 S.  D.,  p.  2!b 

Generallv  sxood  faith  was  shown  in  the  adminis- 
tration  of  tlie  law;  but  in  Sioux  Falls,  Yankton, 
and  the  Black  Hills  little  attemjit  was  made  at  en- 
forcement. In  these  localities  a system  of  month- 
ly lines  took  the  place  of  dealers’  licenses. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature a determined  but  unsuccessful  ell'ort  for 
resubmission  was  made  by  the  opponents  of  Prohi- 
bition. The  tight  was  renewed  in  the  session  of  1803 
on  a resolution,  introduced  by  Bepresentative  S. 
D.  Hooper  of  Spink  County,  proposing  that  Prohi- 
bition should  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  a spe- 
cial election  at  which  equal  suU'rage  should  prevail. 
In  the  Committee  on  Temperance,  to  which  the 
resolution  was  referred,  the  opponents  of  Prohibi- 
tion succeeded  in  substituting  for  the  original  res- 
olution a plan  for  the  sale  of  intoxicants  similar 
to  the  Gothenburg  System.  A majority  report  of 
the  committee  favored  the  amended  resolution, 
which  was  barely  defeated  in  the  House  l)v  a pic- 
turesque and  unllagging  filibuster  on  the  part  of 
the  dry  forces.  The  proceedings  are  thus  described 
by  Doane  Bobinson  (id.  pp.  972-73)  : 

It  was  all  exceedingly  pleasant  and  gracious  ; no  wit- 
ness will  forget  how  considerately  Mr.  Hooper,  a tall 
man  standing  at  his  full  height,  with  a genial  smile  play- 
ing over  his  features,  would  make  his  point  of  order,  or 
how  cordially  Speaker  Lawson  would  rule  against  him, 
or  the  air  of  deference  and  apology  with  which  the  eld- 
er statesman  would  assert : “From  the  ruling  of  the 
speaker  I am  compelled  to  appeal.”  Promptly  the  re- 
quired number  would  support  the  appeal,  the  roll  would 
be  called,  always  resulting  in  sustaining  the  chair.  The 
gentleman  from  Spink,  already  upon  his  feet,  would  ac- 
cept defeat  with  a smile,  interpose  another  dilatory  mo- 
tion and  still  beaming,  “Ui)on  that  motion  1 demand  a 
roll  call,”  The  day  had  passed  and  the  hour  was  grow- 
ing late  without  progress.  It  was  known  that  the  final 
issue  was  extremely  close,  and  that  it  perhaps  depended 
upon  the  vote  of  lion.  Gunder  Stuverud,  of  Codington,  a 
man  of  very  religious  temperament,  but  much  addicted 
to  drink.  In  truth  Stuverud  had  encouraged  both  par- 
ties. but  because  of  his  habits  the  drys  placed  no  great 
dependence  upon  him.  In  the  innumerable  roll  calls  of 
the  day  he  had  about  equally  distributed  his  favors  be- 
tween the  contenders. 

Finally,  at  about  10. ,30  p.  m.,  the  jirevious  question 
was  forced  through  in  this  wise:  The  previous  question 
was  moved  and  a roll  call  had,  A bare  majority  voted 
favorably.  The  speaker  ruled  the  motion  lost  because 
two-thirds  were  required,  under  the  rule,  to  carry  the 
previous  question.  An  appeal  was  taken  and  the  speak- 
er was  overruled.  The  roll  was  called  upon  the  final  pas- 
sage of  resubmission.  Every  member  was  in  his  place. 
Stuverud  passed  : the  roll  was  completed  and  the  vote 
stood  41  to  41.  Every  eye  in  the  packed  house  turned 
to  Stuverud.  The  clerk  again  called  his  name  but  he 
did  not  respond.  “The  gentleman  from  Codington  must 


vote,”  announced  the  speaker.  "Xo.”  thundered  the  big 
Xorwegian,  and  resubmission  was  lost. 

After  this  close  victory,  however,  an  apathy  over- 
came the  temperance  forces  from  which  they  did 
not  recover  for  a considerable  time.  The  financial 
depression  of  1893  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
])Cople  to  personal  problems  and  when 
Prohibition  the  Legislature  met  in  1895  resub- 
Defeated  mission  was  again  introduced  and 
won  by  default.  The  quest  ion  of  st  rik- 
ing  Prohibition  from  the  constitution  was  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  at  the  election  in  November, 
l8JHi,  and  prevailed  by  a vote  of  31,901  to  24.910, 
a majority  of  0,991. 

The  resubmission  campaign  was  attended  by 
gross  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  liquor  interests, 
who  had  at  their  command  a corruption  fund  of 
$25,000  (a  large  sum  for  a rural  $tate  at  that 
time) , subscribed  by  brewers’  associations  through- 
out the  country.  The  i>ress  was  subsidized  and  a 
bogus  Bankers’  and  Business  !Men's  Association 
was  formed  to  lend  respectability  to  their  propa- 
yfanda.  Amoim  farmers  thev  circulated  the  Farm 
Herald,  which  purported  to  be  a farm  paper,  but 
was  in  reality  published  by  tlie  National  Protec- 
tive Association  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  was 
filled  with  alleged  facts  concerning  the  failure  of 
Prohibition.  Outside  liquor  interests  were  abetted 
in  shipping  liquor  into  the  State  to  make  preelec- 
tion conditions  as  wet  as  possible. 

As  a result  of  the  defeat  of  Prohibition  the  Leg- 
islature of  1897  submitted  to  the  peo]>le  the  fol- 
lowing amendment,  to  be  voted  on  in  the  election 
of  1898: 

The  m.anufacUire  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  shall 
•he  under  exclusive  state  control  and  shall  be  conducted 
hy  duly  authorized  agents  who  shall  be  paid  a salary 
and  not  commissions.  .All  liquors  sold  shall  lirst  be  ex- 
amined by  a state  chemist  and  the  purity  thereof  estab- 
lished. 

This  amendment,  virtually  authorizing  a dispen- 
sary system,  was  approved  in  1898  by  a vote  of 
22,170  to  20,755,  and  as  a result.  Governor  Lee,  in 
his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1899,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  duty  imposed  upon  that  body  to  enact 
laws  to  carry  the  amendment  into  elVect.  The  Leg- 
islature, however,  saw  no  means  of  financing  the 
system,  and  instead  submitted  to  the  people  the 
question  of  striking  the  dispensary  amendment 
from  the  constitution.  This  was  approveil  at  the 
election  in  1900  by  a vote  of  48,073  to  33.927. 

The  Legislature  also  enacted  a high-license  law, 
eflective  in  1900,  placing  the  license  fee  at  $1,000, 
and  providing  for  oj)en  saloons  without  curtains, 
chairs,  or  tables.  In  the  ensuingdecade  ]>rohibitory 
liquor  legislation  in  South  Dakota  was  devoted  to 
strengthening  the  high-license  biw,  and  placing  ail- 
ditional  restrictions  ui)on  the  trallic  in  intoxicants. 
The  State  Supreme  Court  kept  ])aee  with  the  Leg- 
islature and  by  a snecession  of  decisions  upheld 
legislative  intent.  Best rict ions  enacted  included: 
The  requirement  that  liquor  dealers  execute  a bond 
of  $2,000  not  to  violate  the  law  : prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  liquor  fo  minors  and  intoxicated  persons 
( 1901 ) ; ])rohibition  of  the  employment  of  persons 
under  21  as  bartenders:  submission  of  thequestion 
of  granting  ])erinits  fo  sell  liquors  at  retail  witbiu 
the  corporate  limits  of  township,  town,  or  city,  to 
the  voters  U])on  ])etition  signed  by  25  legal  free- 
holder voters  30  clays  before  election  (1903)  ; lim- 
itation of  the  number  of  licenses  to  one  for  every 
300  inhabitants  of  a municipalifv  granting  license 
(1907). 
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Throughout  this  period  there  was  a growing  sen- 
timent for  a return  to  constitutional  Prohibition. 
At  the  session  of  1907  a bill  for  a county  option 
law  was  presented,  which  was  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple at  the  general  election  of  1908.  It 
County  was  defeated,  however,  by  a vote  of  41,- 
Option  405  to  39,075.  The  issue  was  at  once 
Defeated  reinitiated  and  submitted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  1909  to  the  electors  at  the 
general  election  of  1910,  Imt  was  again  defeated  by 
a vote  of  55,372  to  42,410. 

In  1913,  also,  an  act  was  initiated  by  the  liquor 
interests  making  a vote  favorable  to  license  effec- 
tive until  overthrown  by  a subsequent  election. 
This  was  designed  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  petitioning  and  fighting  for  an  annual 


Prohibition  had  become  so  emphatic  that  the  Leg- 
islature of  its  own  volition  submitted  the  question 
to  the  peojile  at  the  election  of  Nov.  7,  1916.  Pro- 
hibition won  by  a vote  of  65,334  to  53,380.  The 
amendment  (Article  XXIV  of  the  Constitution) 
contained  the  following  provisions: 

1.  No  person,  firm,  club,  association  or  corporation 
within  this  state,  shall,  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  July, 
1917,  make,  brew,  distil  or  manufacture,  or  aid  in  mak- 
ing, brewing,  distilling  or  manufacturing,  for  sale,  bar- 
ter, trade,  gift  or  beverage  purposes,  any  spirituous,  vi- 
nous, malt,  brewed,  fermented  or  other  intoxicating  liq- 
uors, except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

No  person,  firm,  club,  association  or  corporation  with- 
in this  state,  shall,  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1917, 
import  or  aid  in  importing  into  this  state  for  sale,  bar- 
ter, trade,  or  gift,  nor  sell  or  aid  in  selling,  nor  offer 
for  sale,  barter,  or  trade  or  aid  in  offering  for  sale,  bar- 
ter or  trade,  nor  give  away  or  furnish  or  aid  in  giving 
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election  on  the  question.  The  bill  was  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  in  the  election  of  1914. 

On  Sept.  9,  1915,  Governor  Frank  W.  Byrne,  in 
his  keynote  speech  before  the  State  Anti-Saloon 
League  Convention  at  Mitchell,  made  a plea  for  a 
return  to  State-wide  Prohibition  and  deplored  the 
State’s  loss  of  material  prosperity  under  the  alco- 
hol regime.  He  said : 

Twenty-six  years  ago  this  fall,  when  the  Territory  of 
Dakota  was  divided  and  the  states  of  North  and  South 
Dakota  admitted  to  the  Union,  North  Dakota  had  a pop- 
ulation of  190,983,  while  South  Dakota  had  348,600,  sub- 
stantially double.  North  Dakota  has  never  had  saloons 
within  her  borders.  South  Dakota  more  than  twenty  years 
ago  repealed  the  Prohibition  Amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  reinstated  the  saloons.  Now,  at  the  end  of 
twenty-six  years.  North  Dakota  has  a population  of  ap- 
proximately 700,000  people,  and  South  Dakota  less  than 
600,000. 

The  two  states,  lying  side  by  side.  South  Dakota  start- 
ing with  a population  nearly  double  that  of  North  Da- 
kota now  finds  itself  with  about  six-sevenths  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  North  Dakota. . . If  the  contention  of  the  liquor 
interests  is  that  prosperity  and  growth  can  only  come 
with  the  saloon,  how  do  they  account  for  this  increase 
in  growth  of  North  over  South  Dakota? 

Piildic  demand  for  a return  to  constitutional 


away  or  furnishing,  nor  keep  for  sale,  barter,  trade  or 
gift,  or  aid  in  keeping  for  sale,  barter,  trade  or  gift,  any 
spirituous,  vinous,  malt,  brewed,  fermented  or  other  in- 
toxicating liquor  or  any  mixture  or  compound  which  in 
part  consists  of  intoxicating  liquors,  except  as  herein- 
after provided. 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  article  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  the  compounding,  importation, 
sale  or  keeping  for  sale  of  any  spirituous  or  vinous  liq- 
uors or  compounds  or  mixtures  which  in  part  consist  of 
spirituous  or  vinous  liquors  in  this  state  for  medicinal, 
mechanical,  sacramental,  or  scientific  purposes  by  reg- 
ularly registered  pharmacists,  under  such  regulations 
and  restrictions  as  the  Legislature  may  provide. 

Sec.  2.  The  Legislature  shall  at  its  next  session  after 
the  adoption  of  this  article  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  pro- 
vide adequate  and  suitable  penalties  for  the  violation 
thereof. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment the  Legislature  of  1917  passed  a drastic  en- 
forcement code  and  authorized  the  appointment 
of  a State  sheriff  to  supervise  enforcement.  The 
measure  was  passed  by  a vote  of  88  to  10  in  the 
House  and  41  to  4 in  the  Senate. 

South  Dakota  was  the  tenth  State  to  ratify  the 
Federal  Prohibition  Amendment.  Submitted  to  the 
Legislature  at  a special  session  called  by  Gover- 
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nor  Peter  Xorbeek  in  March,  1918,  it  was  unani- 
mously ratified  by  both  houses. 

Since  ratification,  the  original  State  code  of  en- 
forcement has  been  repeatedly  strengthened  by  leg- 
islative enactments,  which  include:  Tlie  creation 
of  a commission  to  analyze  and  disqualify  from 
sale  i)atent  medicines  and  other  preparations  con- 
taining alcohol;  removal  from  trial  judges  of  dis- 
cretionary power  to  suspend  jail 
Since  the  Ad-  sentences  in  liciuor  cases;  increase 
vent  of  of  the  penalty  for  intoxication  in 

National  public  places  from  a line  of  $10  to 
Prohibition  a line  of  not  to  e.xceed  $100  or  30 
days  in  jail,  or  both;  clarification 
of  the  law  providing  for  the  use  of  search-war- 
rants and  the  legal  form  for  such  warrants;  j>en- 
alty  of  imprisonment  from  six  months  to  two  years 
for  the  offense  of  selling,  giving,  or  furnishing  in- 
toxicating liquor;  penalty  of  a line  of  $.30  to  $300, 
or  imprisonment  up  to  one  year,  or  both,  for  oper- 
ating a motor  vehicle  while  intoxicated. 

The  first  conviction  for  a violation  of  the  present 
South  Dakota  Prohibition  laws  carries  a compul- 
sory jail  sentence.  The  minimum  penalty  is  30  days 
in  jail  and  $250  fine.  As  the  federal  law  leaves  the 
jail  sentence  optional,  most  of  the  cases  made  by 
federal  agents  are  thrown  into  the  State  courts 
because  of  the  severer  penalty.  These  courts  are 
wholesomely  feared  by  oll'enders,  who  frequently 
plead  guilty  in  the  federal  courts. 

During  the  1927  session  of  the  Legislature  a 
strenuous  effort  was  made  to  secure  a referendum 
on  the  repeal  of  South  Dakota’s  Prohibition  stat- 
utes; but  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and,  with 
the  election  of  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  as  President 
in  1928  the  wets  lost  all  immediate  hope  of  modi- 
fying the  State’s  liquor  laws. 

The  'Temperance  Movement.  The  temperance 
movement  in  South  Dakota  began  early  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  d’erritory,  the  large  Scandinavian  pop- 
ulation and  American  immigrant  settlers  from 
the  i\Iississip})i  Valley  leading  the  fight  against 
the  saloon,  which  was  supported  by  the  traders  and 
trappers,  the  Indians  whom  they  had  already  de- 
bauched, and  the  horde  of  gamblers  and  adventur- 
ers who  lioeked  to  the  new  frontier. 

The  first  temperance  movement  in  Dakota  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  inaugurated  by  one  Xewton 
Kdnuinds,  wlio,  according  to  “Soutli  Dakota  His- 
torical Collections,”  closed  single-handed  the  sa- 
loon of  a ^Mexican  who  was  selling  fire-water  to 
the  Indians  and  inciting  them  to  massacre.  Ed- 
7nunds  fre(iuently  acted  as  peacemaker  between 
the  settlers  and  the  Indians,  in  18(14  j)acifying  the 
I’oncas,  who  were  on  the  eve  of  an  uprising  on  ac- 
count of  outrages  coniinitted  by  druid<en  U.  S.  sol- 
diers, in  which  eight  Indians  had  been  murdered. 
From  18(13  to  18(19  Edmunds  served  as  Territorial 
governor  of  Dakota. 

The  first  organized  efforts  at  teni[)erance  reform 
in  the  Territory  were  carried  f)ii  by  local  societies 
in  the  different  settlements,  sonietinies  by  church 
gi-onps,  groups  of  women,  and  others.  These  were 
for  a considerable  period  unalliliated  and  sporadic. 

'riie  first  national  organization  to  enter  Dakota 
was  the  (iood  'I'emplar  Order  which  established  a 
few  lodges  prior  to  1880  and  undoubt- 
I.  O.  G.  T.  edly  exerted  an  influence  for  teini)cr- 
anee  reform,  although  little  informa- 
tion is  availabh*  concerning  its  activities.  In  1881, 
Hccordingto  William  W. Turnbull  (“History  of  the 


Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars”),  a new 
Grand  Lodge  was  established  in  Dakota  to  replace 
a previous  lodge  which  had  ceased  functioning. 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  introduced  into  the  Terri- 
tory of  Dakota  in  1877,  as  shown  by  the  following 
e.xtract  from  “A  Brief  History  of  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union” : 

According  to  the  National  Minutes,  the  territory  of 
Dakota  was  “staked”  in  1877  by  the  appointment  of 
Mrs.  T.  L.  Riggs  of  Port  Sully  as  superintendent.  Mrs. 
S.  Sheldon  of  Yankton  was  named  as  superintendent 
during  the  years  1878-79-80,  but  no  definite  work  was 
reported.  Local  unions  were  organized  in  several  i)laces 
during  1881  by  Miss  C.  E.  Cleveland  of  Michigan  and 
in  1882  Miss  Cleveland  issued  the  call  for  the  first  ter- 
ritorial convention,  which  assembled  at  Canton.  June 
20.  Miss  Cleveland  was  elected  president.  She  was  suc- 
ceeded the  following  year  by  Mrs.  E.  J.  Coggins  of  Yank- 
ton, who  served  two  years,  and  then  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Bar- 
ker, who  had  been  territorial  organizer,  was  elected 
president.  Mrs.  Barker's  magnificent  work  in  develop- 
ing the  Dakotas  is  too  well  known  to  call  for  comment. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  pioneer  work- 
ers in  Dakota  was  Mrs.  Ruby  J.  Smart,  the  mother  of 
Kara  Smart,  our  missionar3'  to  Japan.  . . 

The  two  Dakotas  were  organized  in  1889,  at  the  time 
of  separate  statehood.  Miss  Addie  Kinnear  accepting  the 
presidency  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Barker 
retaining  her  position  as  president  of  South  Dakota. 

The  State  W.  C.  T.  Li.  was  founded  in  1883  by 
Eraiices  Willard,  while  on  her  tour  of  the  West.  In 
the  years  immediately  following,  the  organization, 
under  the  tilde  leadership  of  its  president,  Mrs.  Em- 
ma A.  Cranmer,  took  an  important  part  in  the  cam- 
paign to  secure  the  Prohihition  clause  in  the  State 
constitution.  In  subsequent  years,  un- 
W.  C.  T.  U.  der  the  guidance  of  Mrs.  Luella  A. 

Ramsey,  who  was  State  president 
from  1894  to  1!1()8  and  a noted  executive  and  plat- 
form speaker,  the  W.  C.  T.  Li.  jtlayed  a itrominent 
role  in  successive  campaigns  for  local  oidion.  re- 
striction, and  resubmission. 

In  1889,  largely  through  the  intiuence  of  the 
Union,  scientific  teni])erance  instruction  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  was  made  compulsory. 

At  the  present  time  ( 1929 ) the  South  Dakota  W. 
C.  T.  U.  has  a membership  of  2.102,  and  its  ollieers 
are  : President,  Mrs.  Flora  A.  Mitchell,  Brookinns  ; 
vice-president  at  large,  Mrs.  imey  A.  Borneman, 
Siou.x  Falls;  corresponding  secretary,  ^Irs.  (.’race 
C.  Sharp,  Clark;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Maud 
West,  Pierre;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Bertha  B.  Glover. 
iMilltown;  L.  T.  L.  secretary,  ^Irs.  Theresa  Chase, 
Willow  Lakes;  and  editor  White  Fihhon  Journal. 
]\Irs.  x\lice  Gossage,  Ra])id  City. 

In  188(1  a grou|>  of  temperance  pioneers,  iunong 
whom  was  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Carhart,  organized  the 
Lincoln  County  Xo-License League,  which  was  later 
of  gri'at  assistance  in  helping  to  secure  const  itnt  ion- 
al  Prohihition  for  the  newly  created  State  of  South 
Dakota.  In  1894,  when  State  Prohibition  was  in 
danger  of  resubmissioji  tnid  rejteal,  a union  of  tem- 
])era?ice  forces  to  prevent  this  catastrojthe  was  ef- 
fected at  Aberdeen  (Sej)t.  (11  by  the  organization 
of  the  Xon- Partisan  Prohibition  Union. 

To  get  the  ttmiperance  cause  before  the  poojde, 
the  Union  es(al)lished  a newspaper,  the  Truth, 
whose  circulation  reached  30,000 cojties.  Aspeaking 
oani])aign  was  conducted  throughout  the  State,  al- 
so; but  all  etl'orts  were  in  vain  and  Prohibition 
was  defettted  in  the  189(1  election  by  a majority  of 
5,000.  After  the  election  it  was  discovered  that 
more  than  25,000  persons  who  had  voted  some  ]>art 
of  the  ticket  had  fjiiled  to  vote  on  the  Prohibition 
issue,  'riie  defeat  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
many  who  fjivort'd  Prohibit  ion  did  tint  think  it  could 
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be  defeated  and  so  did  not  trouble  to  vote,  while 
others  were  not  satisfied  with  the  way  the  Prohi- 
bition law’  was  enforced. 

^ Temperance  forces  were  not  dismayed  but  con- 
tinued the  w’arfare,  appearing  before  the  Legisla- 
ture to  demand  restriction  and  regulation  of  the 
revived  liquor  traffic.  They  were  heartened  by  the 
ruling  of  Judge  C.  S.  Whiting  that  South  Dakota 
was  still  a Prohibition  State,  with  the  reopening 
of  saloons  in  any  locality  dependent  upon  the  an- 
nual filing  of  a petition  and  vote  of  approval. 

At  this  stage,  a new  agency,  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  which,  founded  in  1893,  was  rapidly  ex- 
panding as  a national  organization,  entered  the  fight 
against  the  liquor  traffic  in  South  Dakota.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  Mitchell,  Nov.  23,  189G,  a motion 
prevailed  to  organize  the  Non-Partisan  Prohibition 
Union  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
of  America.  Rev.  C.  A.  McCauley  and  O.  H.  Sprool 
w’ere  appointed  a committee  to  clraft  a constitution 
for  the  State  Leagaie  and  the  follow- 
Anti-Saloon  ing  officers  were  elected : President, 

League  Rev.  A.  E.  Carhart;  vice-president, 
Hon.  S.  A.  Ramsey;  secretary.  Rev. 
S.  F.  Huntley;  and  treasurer,  W.  H.  Robertson. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  members  of  the  executive 
committee  included:  O.  H.  Sprool,  John  H.  Pat- 
ton, and  A.  C.  McCauley.  The  new  organization 
immediately  assumed  direction  of  the  fight  against 
alcohol  in  the  State,  under  the  leadership  of  its 
president.  It  was  ably  assisted  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
and  other  temperance  organizations. 

Tlie  League  began  its  fight  against  the  saloon  by 
means  of  local  option  and  regulation.  A legislative 
committee  was  kept  at  the  capital  during  each  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  to  promote  reform  mea- 
sures and  prevent  the  adoption  of  those  favorable 
to  the  liquor  interests.  In  almost  every  year  tem- 
perance forces  made  some  advance  in  driving  out 
the  saloon.  By  1910  dry  territory  included  1,000 
towmships,  150  municiiJalities,  and  14  entire  coun- 
ties. At  the  end  of  that  year  515  saloons  remained 
in  the  State.  The  cause  was  materially  aided  by  two 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  declared: 

( 1 ) That  every  newly  incorporated  city  or  towm 
must  of  necessity  be  dry  until  voted  wet  at  the 
follow'ing  spring  election  (1912);  and  (2)  that 
the  county  commissioners  in  any  county  could  ar- 
bitrarily refuse  all  saloon  bonds  in  that  county 
(1913).  In  1913  a law  limiting  the  number  of  sa- 
loons to  one  for  each  600  inhabitants  was  respon- 
sible for  the  abolishment  of  125  saloons.  By  1915 
the  number  of  saloons  had  been  reduced  to  325. 
Temperance  forces  decided  the  time  wms  ripe  to  in- 
itiate a campaign  for  constitutional  Prohibition, 
which  was  successful  at  the  election  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  becoming  effective  July  1,  1917. 

Shortly  after  State  Prohibition  w’ent  into  oper- 
ation in  South  Dakota,  an  agitation  began  for 
the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment. The  leading  part  in  this  campaign  was  taken 
1)V  the  A.-S.  L.,  and  ratification  was  secured  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature. 
Since  South  Dakota  has  become  a Prohibition  State, 
work  of  the  League  has  been  directed  toward  se- 
curing adequate  enforcement  laws  and  creating 
sentiment  favorable  to  their  enforcement. 

Among  leaders  in  the  work  of  the  Dakota  League 
may  be  mentioned : Lauritz  Miller,  who  has  been 
League  attorney  since  1900  and  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  legal  phrasing  of  the  Prohibition 


amendment  and  the  Prohibition  law  of  the  State, 
and  for  securing  a number  of  legal  decisions  favor- 
able to  Prohibition;  Miss  Laura  Lindley  (in  the 
employ  of  the  Dakota  League  from  1912  to  1921), 
who  conducted  a phenomenally  successful  drive  for 
funds  in  the  fight  of  1910  and  the  following  year 
became  assistant  siiperintendent  of  the  Dakota 
League;  Major  C.  A.  Howard;  Supt.  R.  N.  Hol- 
saple;  and  H.  E.  Dawes.  Assistance  in  the  191(i 
campaign  was  also  given  by  William  E.  (“Pussy- 
foot”) Johnson,  who  spoke  in  a number  of  towns 
and  had  charge  of  publicity  work. 

Dakota  League  superintendents  have  been : Rev. 
A.  E.  Carhart  (1890-1903)  ; Rev.  H.  E.  Frohock 
(1903-04)  ; W.  W.  Havens  (1904-06)  ; Rev.  W.  M. 
Grafton  (1906-11);  Rev.  R.  N.  Holsaple  (1911- 
17);  Rev.  E.  E.  Hunt  ( 1918-21 ) ; and  H.  E.  Dawes 
(1921-  ). 

The  present  officers  of  the  State  League  are : 
President,  Rev.  Glen  Lindley,  Mitchell;  vice-pres- 
ident, Rev.  H.  P.  Carson,  D.D.,  Huron;  secretary. 
Rev.  J.  E.  Booth,  Aberdeen  ; treasurer,  R.  A.  Stead- 
man, Mitchell. 

Prominent  in  the  roster  of  temperance  pioneers 
and  workers  for  Dakota’s  admission  as  a Prohibi- 
tion State  were : Judge  V.  V.  Barnes,  Rev.  William 
Fielder,  Rev.  F.  S.  Huntley,  Newman  C.  Nash, 
Hon.  John  L.  Pyle,  Rev.  George  A,.  Ragem  and  G.  A. 
Uline.  Among  those  identified  with  the  South  Da- 
kota A.-S.  L.  and  other  later  phases  of  temperance 
reform  in  the  State  have  been : Rev.  J.  E.  Booth, 
Dr.  H.  P.  Carson,  Rev.  C.  E.  Hager,  Sidney  R. 
Gold,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Pickier,  I.  W.  Seaman,  Mrs.  Anna 
Simmons,  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Thrall. 

Results  of  Prohibition  in  South  Dakota  have 
been  gratifying.  Public  opinion,  which  at  first  was 
apathetic,  has  been  increasingly  inclined  toward 
strict  enforcement;  and  the  State’s  statutes  have 
been  strengthened  until  they  serve  as  a model  for 
other  States,  according  to  U.  S.  Senator  Peter  Nor- 
beck,  who  in  1927  declared: 

South  Dakota  has  as  good  law  enforcement  as  any 
State  in  the  country.  1 would  hate  to  say  better  than 
Kansas,  for  that  might  offend  them  there.  I’ve  been  all 
over  and  there  is  no  better  enforcement  anywhere.  South 
Dakota  voted  state-wide  prohibition  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Volstead  Act,  and  there  has  been  no  change 
of  sentiment. 

Bibliography. — Files  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  Year 
Boo/c,  Westerville  ; Jesse  Brown  and  A.  M.  Willard,  Black 
Hill  Trails,  Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  1924  ; D.  Leigh  Colvin, 
Frohihition  in  the  United  States,  New  York,  1926  ; Cy- 
clopaedia of  Temperance  and  Frohihition,  New  York, 
1891  ; Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th  ed.  s.  v. ; Doane 
Robinson,  Encyclopedia  of  South  Dakota,  Pierre,  1925  ; 
South  Dakota  Historical  Collections,  vol.  i (1902),  vol'. 
ii  (1904),  Aberdeen:  manuscript  material  relating  to 
the  South  Dakota  Anti-Saloon  League  courteously  sup- 
plied by  Supt.  H.  E.  Dawes. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  SCANDINAVIAN  TOTAL 
ABSTINENCE  ASSOCIATION  (Norwegian,  Sycl 
Dakoia  Avholds-Selskah) . A North-American  so- 
ciety,, organized  at  Brookings,  S.  D., March  16, 1894, 
with  the  purpose  of  working  against  the  liquor  evil 
in  the  State  and  nation  by  sending  out  lecturers, 
distributing  temperance  literature,  and  forming 
local  total-abstinence  societies.  The  Association 
started  with  six  local  societies  and  the  number  at 
one  time  was  increased  to  30.  In  the  course  of  time 
these  declined,  many  of  the  members  associating 
themselves  with  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  particif- 
larly  in  the  latter’s  campaign  of  1916  in  South 
Dakota.  Of  recent  years  the  Association  has  been 
practically  non-existent.  See  American  National 
Temple  of  True  Templars. 
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SOUTHERN  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  IRISH 
TEMPERANCE  LEAGUE.  See  Irish  Associa- 
tion FOR  THE  Prevention  of  Intemperance. 

SOUTHGATE,  JAMES  HAYWOOD.  American 
banker  and  Prohibitionist;  born  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
July  12,  1859;  died  at  Durham,  N.  C.,  Sept.  29, 
1917.  Removing  to  North  Carolina  in  1861,  he  was 
educated  at  a private  academy  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina.  In  1882  he  married  Miss 
Kate  S.  Fuller  (d.  1893).  He  was  in  the  banking 
and  insurance  businesses  after  1882. 

For  many  years  Southgate  was  active  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Prohibition  party,  serving  on  the  plat- 
form committee  at  the  national  conventions  of  1 892 
and  1896.  He  was  State  chairman  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion party  of  North  Carolina  in  1896  and  in  that 
year  was  nominated  for  Vice-president  of  the  United 
States  by  the  National  party,  which  had  been  formed 
by  some  of  the  broad-gage  free  silver  advocates  who 
bolted  the  Prohibition  party  convention  at  Pitts- 
burgh and  caused  a split  in  the  party.  The  Nation- 
al party  polled  only  13,969  votes. 

At  one  time  Southgate  was  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Trinity  College,  North  Carolina. 

SOUTH  INDIA  TEMPERANCE  UNION.  An 
organization  formedatMadrasabout  1840.  It  found- 
ed native  temperance  societies  in  order  to  protect 
both  Christians  and  heathen  who  were  exposed  to 
the  temptations  of  the  drink-shop.  A juvenile  aux- 
iliary at  Black  Town,  Madras,  numbered  76  mem- 
l>ers  in  1841.  In  1842  the  Union  secured  valuable  as- 
sistance from  Dr.  A.  .ludson,  a Baptist  missionary 
in  Burma.  Judson’s  congregation  adhered  strictly 
to  the  principles  of  temperance.  The  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  Union  were  usually  held  at  Madras.  At 
the  close  of  1854  the  Madras  branch  reported  697 
members,  with  a juvenile  section  of  133  members. 
The  Union  published  a monthly  journal  and  also 
issued  a Youths’  Journal.  Later  accounts  of  its  ac- 
tivities are  not  available. 

SOUTH  OF  IRELAND  TEMPERANCE 
LEAGUE.  An  association,  founded  Jan.  1,  1864, 
which  for  several  years  carried  on  useful  work 
along  general  temperance  lines.  It  established  a 
number  of  temperance  refreshment-houses,  which 
proved  popular  and  aided  the  main  object  of  the 
League. 

Burns  (“Temperance  History,”  ii.  p.  56)  calls 
the  Ivcague  “The  Cork  and  South  of  Ireland  Tem- 
perance League,”  and  states  (p.  335)  that  it  was 
still  vigorous  in  1878,  in  which  year  it  had  for  its 
secretary  and  lecturer  the  popular  temperance  work- 
er W.  Hussey. 

SOUTH  WALES  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE 
TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION.  An  organiza- 
tion formed  at  Swansea,  Wales,  Sept.  24,  1885;  a 
resuscitation  of  the  Gwent  and  Morganwg  Tem- 
perance Association,  which  had  become  inactive. 
It  conducted  successful  operations,  maintaining 
headquarters  at  73  King  Edward’s  Road,  Swansea. 
On  July  19,  1918,  at  Shrewsbury,  a united  con- 
ference was  lield  at  which  one  executive  was  formed 
for  the  whole  of  Wales.  For  more  than  30  years 
the  Rev.  Morris  Morgan  served  as  organizing  sec- 
retary and  agent.  The  Association  was  eventually 
merged  with  the  South  Wales  Temperance  and 
Band  of  Hope  Union. 

SOUTH  WALES  TEMPERANCE  AND  BAND 
OF  HOPE  UNION  (Welsh,  Undeb  Gymdeithasau 
Dirtoestol  a Gobeithliiodd  Deheudir  Cymru). 


An  organization  formed  at  Swansea  to  unite  the 
temperance  forces  of  South  Wales.  The  first  tem- 
perance organization  in  South  Wales  was  founded 
at  Merthyr  about  1838  and  was  known  as  the 
Gwent  and  Morganwg  Temperance  Associa- 
tion. For  some  years  it  conducted  meetings  in  sev- 
eral Welsh  counties,  later  became  restricted  to 
Glamorganshire  and  Monmouthshire,  and  eventu- 
ally died  out.  In  1885  it  was  resuscitated  at  Swan- 
sea as  the  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire 
Temperance  Association. 

Soon  after  a campaign  against  the  “disinterested 
management”  movement,  which  it  very  successful- 
ly checked  in  South  Wales,  the  Association  joined 
with  other  temperance  societies  at  Swansea  in  the 
formation  of  the  new  oi'ganization. 

The  operations  of  the  Union  cover  the  counties  of 
Brecon,  Cardigan,  Carmarthen,  Glamorgan,  Mon- 
mouth, Pembroke,  and  Radnor.  Its  activities  in- 
clude: The  holding  of  Temperance  Sundays;  cir- 
culation of  temperance  literature,  especially  among 
ministers;  tabulation  of  licensing  statistics;  co- 
operation with  the  Temperance  Council  of  the 
Christian  Churches;  awarding  of  prizes  for  tem- 
perance essays ; and  advocacy  of  scientific  temper- 
ance instruction  in  the  day-schools  of  the  area.  In 
1926  over  5,000  certificates  were  awarded  for  tem- 
perance essays,  400,000  copies  of  the  Abstainer 
were  distributed  among  young  people,  and  the 
Workers’  Oivn  was  issued  for  adult  members. 

The  Union’s  headquarters  are  at  35  Windsor 
Place,  Cardiff,  and  the  officers  in  1928  were:  Pres- 
idents, the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff 
and  David  Davies,  Esq.,  M.P. ; and  general  secre- 
tary, Leonard  Page,  of  Cardiff. 

SOUTHWELL,  GEORGE  CHAMPLIN.  Amer- 
ican accountant  and  temperance  worker;  born  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Oct.  30,  1885;  educated  there  in 
the  elementary  public  schools  and  at  commercial 
high  school.  He  married  Miss  Ida  Mae  Elliott,  al- 
so of  Cleveland,  on  Nov.  23,  1910.  From  1910  to 
1913  he  was  employed  by  the  Cleveland  Twist  Drill 
Company  as  chief  of  the  cost  department.  In  1913 
he  left  commercial  life  to  become  assistant  to  the 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Cleveland, 
where  he  remained  until  1918. 

Southwell  has  been  active  in  the  fignt  for  Pro- 
hibition since  1906,  when  he  engaged  in  district 
option  work  in  Cleveland.  During  the  years  1914 
and  1915  he  served  as  a ward  manager  in  his  na- 
tive city  in  the  State  campaigns  for  Prohibition, 
and  in  1917  he  also  acted  as  supervisor.  In  1918  he 
was  chosen  assistant  county  manager  and  was 
elected  executive  secretary  of  the  Dry  Maintenance 
League  of  Cuyahoga  County,  which  office  he  holds 
at  the  present  time.  He  was  appointed  superinten- 
dent of  the  Cleveland  District  of  the  Ohio  Anti- 
Saloon  League  on  Jan.  1,  1921,  with  headquarters 
at  990,  The  Arcade,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

SOUTHWEST  AFRICA.  A mandated  territory 
in  South  Africa,  formerly  German  South-West 
Africa,  administered  by  the  Union  of  South  Afri- 
ca. It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Angola  (Portu- 
guese) ; on  the  east  by  the  Bechuanaland  Protec- 
torate (British)  and  the  Province  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  (Union  of  South  Africa)  ; on  the  south 
by  the  Orange  River;  and  on  the  west  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  Its  area  (as  administered  in  1927) 
included  312,194  sq.  mi.  In  1921  the  population, 
native  and  European,  was  estimated  at  237,000. 
Preliminary  results  of  the  census  of  1926  gave  the 
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European  population  as  24,115;  about  one  third 
Germans  and  two  thirds  South-African  farmers. 
The  native  population,  including  the  uncivilized 
Bushmen  of  the  interior,  is  difficult  to  enumerate. 
The  chief  native  tribes  are  the  Ovambos,  Hereros, 
Hottentots,  Bergdamaras,  Klip-kafirs,  and  Bush- 
men. Windhoek  (pop.  17,000),  is  the  seat  of  ad- 
ministration. 

Although  Southwest  Africa  has  a healthful  cli- 
mate, crops  are  retarded  by  the  irregular  rainfall. 
The  country  is  adapted  to  stock-raising,  and  the 
natives  own  immense  herds  of  cattle.  Diamond- 
mining is  the  leading  industry. 

Southwest  Africa  was  placed  under  German  pro- 
tection at  the  Berlin  Conference  of  Nov.  15,  1884, 
and  on  April  13,  1885,  the  German  South-West 
Africa  Company  was  established,  “with  the  rights 
of  state  sovereignty,  including  mining  royalties 
and  rights,  and  a railway  and  telegraph  monopo- 
ly.” The  Germans  later  made  treaties  with  the  na- 
tive chiefs  in  the  interior,  and  in  July,  1890,  the 
British  and  German  governments  fixed  the  boun- 
daries of  Southwest  Africa  in  their  present  posi- 
tion. 

W'hile  the  country  w^as  fairly  prosperous  under 
German  rule,  economic  conditions  retarded  its  de- 
velopment. A native  uprising  (1903-07)  cost  Ger- 
many $75,000,000  and  the  lives  of  5,000  men.  The 
discovery  of  diamonds  in  1908  was  followed  by  the 
organization  of  various  mining  companies  whose 
first-year  output  was  valued  at  $5,000,000. 

German  South-W  est  Africa  was  conquered  in  1915 
by  the  forces  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  under 
General  Botha,  and  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  ( 1919) 
terminated  German  sovereignty.  The  administra- 
tion was  carried  on  under  martial  law  until  the 
close  of  1920,  when  the  Union  of  South  Africa  as- 
sumed control  under  a mandate  of  the  League  of 
Nations  dated  Dec.  17,  1920.  In  1921  an  adminis- 
trator, with  an  advisory  council  of  six  members, 
took  over  the  government.  The  laws  of  the  South 
African  Union  are  gradually  being  introduced  in- 
to the  country,  which  is  divided  into  seventeen 
districts  controlled  by  magistrates.  The  present 
administrator  is  A.  T.  Werth,  a former  member 
of  the  Union  House  of  Assembly.  The  chief  execu- 
tive officer  for  the  country  is  the  Secretary  for 
Southwest  Africa,  H.  P.  Smit. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  World  War,  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  was  described  as  “one  long  bar- 
room.” Millions  of  gallons  of  spirits  were  being 
shipped  in  annually  to  the  natives.  The  League  of 
Nations’  Covenant,  however,  ameliorated  this  con- 
dition, and  the  present  mandate  expressly  forbids 
the  supplying  of  liquor  to  natives. 

SOWA  or  SWOIR.  An  Abyssinian  beer.  See  Ab- 
yssinia. 

SOZIALISTISCHER  ABSTINENTENBUND 
DER  SCHWEIZ  (League  of  Abstaining  Socialists 
of  Switzerland).  A political  temperance  organ- 
ization formed  in  1900,  under  the  name  “Swiss 
Social-Democrats’  Abstaining  League”  ( Schweizer- 
ischer  Socialdemokratischer  Abstinenten  Bund), 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  Socialists  and  Com- 
munists of  Switzerland  in  the  fight  against  alco- 
holism. Otto  Lang,  of  Zurich,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  International  Antialcohol  League  (Inter- 
nationale Allcoliolgegnerbund)  ( 1890) , was  large- 
ly responsible  for  the  founding  of  the  League, 
which  by  1904  had  approximately  250  members. 
At  first' its  position  was  difficult,  owing  to  the 


fact  that  many  Socialists  regarded  the  abstinent 
principle  as  contrary  to  the  ideals  of  socialism. 
The  Swiss  Socialist  party  was  indifferent  to  the 
alcohol  question,  considering  it  subordinate  to  the 
quarrel  between  capital  and  labor.  One  of  the  So- 
cialist organs  of  the  time,  the  Berner  Tagwacht, 
championed  the  movement  and  proved  a great  aid 
to  the  new  League. 

The  activities  of  the  League  have  included  the 
holding  of  a temperance  demonstration  annually 
on  May  1 and  the  carrying  on  of  a campaign  against 
the  use  of  intoxicants  at  the  various  public  meet- 
ings sponsored  by  the  party.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Evangelical  party,  the  Socialist  group  is 
said  to  be  the  sole  political  organization  in  Swit- 
zerland in  full  sympathy  with  the  temperance  move- 
ment. The  organization  has  grown  until  there  are 
now  about  1,000  members,  scattered  throughout 
the  country.  The  headquarters  of  the  League  are 
located  in  Bern.  Its  present  officers  are:  President, 
Franz  Eng ; and  secretary,  Ernst  Aebersold.  The  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  League  is  the  Abstinente  Sozial- 
ist. 

SPAIN.  A kingdom  of  southwestern  Europe,  oc- 
cupying the  greater  portion  of  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula, and  including  the  Balearic  Islands,  the  Ca- 
nary Islands,  and  the  fortified  station  of  Ceuta  on 
the  Moroccan  coast.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  France,  on  the  east  and 
south  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  southwest 
by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Portu- 
gal. The  area  of  continental  Spain  is  190,050  sq. 
mi.,  and  the  total  area,  including  the  Spanish  is- 
lands and  possessions  in  northern  Africa,  is  194,- 
800  sq.  mi.  The  population  (est.  1925)  is  22,127,- 
700.  The  capital  is  Madrid  (pop.  1923,  813,991)  ; 
other  important  cities  are  Barcelona  (760,572), 
Valencia  (256,263),  and  Seville  (226,969).  The 
chief  industry  is  agriculture,  closely  seconded  by 
vine-growing,  and  the  leading  crops  are  grain, 
grapes,  fruit,  cane-sugar,  raisins,  olive-oil,  and 
vegetables.  Fishing  and  mining  are  important  in- 
dustries. The  government  is  a constitutional  mon- 
archy administered  by  a sovereign  and  the  Cortes, 
composed  of  two  houses,  the  Senate  and  Congress, 
equal  in  authority.  There  are  350  Senators  and 
417  Deputies.  The  present  ruler  ( 1929 ) is  Alphonso 
XIII  (1886-  ). 

Historical  Summary.  The  early  history  of  Spain 
is  a long  chronicle  of  invasion,  conquest,  and  civil 
war  among  the  tribes  attempting  to  colonize  the 
country.  The  earliest  inhabitants  were  Iberians 
and  Celts,  of  whom  few  traces  remain.  As  early  as 
the  eleventh  century  B.  c.  the  peninsula  was  vis- 
ited by  Phenician  traders,  who  established  several 
coast  settlements,  among  which  was  Gades,  now 
Cadiz,  the  oldest  town  in  the  world  that  has  kept 
a continuity  of  life  from  its  first  origin.  Phenician 
exploitation  of  Spain,  however,  dates  from  the  rise 
of  Carthage,  when,  under  the  leadership  of  Ha- 
milcar  and  Hannibal  the  Carthaginians  organized 
the  country  as  a base  for  their  wars  with  Rome. 
As  a result  of  these  Punic  Wars  they  were  driven 
out  of  Spain  (201  b.  c.)  and  the  co\mtry  passed 
through  a period  of  Roman  conquest  under  the 
Scipios.  Later  it  was  organized  as  a Roman  prov- 
ince, of  which  Julius  Caesar  was  at  one  time  f^ov- 
ernor  (61  B.  c.)  ^ 

During  the  disintegration  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
early  in  the  fifth  century  a.  d.,  Spain  was  ravaged 
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by  a succession  of  barbarian  hordes,  including  the 
Vandals  and  the  Visigoths.  The  Visigoths  drove 
the  Vandals  into  Africa  (439)  and  established  a 
kingdom  which  endured  for  more  than  200  years. 
As  a result  of  Roman  intluence  the  country  had  be- 
come Christianized,  and  discord  between  the  Cath- 
olics and  Arians  and  persecution  of  Jews  and 
heretics  weakened  the  government  and  caused  its 
downfall  at  the  hands  of  the  Moors.  In  711  Spain 
was  invaded  by  Mohammedan  tribes,  who  in  a 
few  years  had  pushed  their  conquests  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, where  in  732  they  were  halted  by  Charles 
Martel  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 

The  first  Moorish  rulers  were  of  the  Omayyad 
dynasty,  which  remained  in  power  from  750  to 
1031.  A native  element  stood  out  against  Moorish 
rule,  how’ever,  and  a number  of  Christian  king- 
doms were  founded.  In  the  mountains  of  Asturias 
was  organized  the  kingdom  of  Galicia 
The  (739-57)  ; Navarre  was  foiinded  in  the 
Moorish  ninth  century;  Castile  in  1033;  Ara- 
Invasion  gon  in  1035.  Constant  strife  among  the 
Moorish  tribes  brought  about  the  fall 
of  the  Omayyad  dynasty,  which  was  followed  liy 
that  of  the  Almoravides  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  and  the  Almohades  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  From  tlie  eleventh  century 
the  Moors  were  divided  among  themselves  and  were 
gradually  driven  from  the  country, theiiTast  strong- 
hold, Granada,  being  taken  in  1492.  In  1479  the 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of 
Castile  brought  about  a union  of  the  two  most  im- 
portant kingdoms  and  the  foundation  of  the  Span- 
ish monarchy. 

The  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  in  1492, 
and  other  Spanish  discoveries,  resulting  in  the 
control  of  bullion  and  trade,  lifted  Spain  by  the 
sixteenth  century  to  a position  of  dominance  among 
the  Powers.  This  she  speedily  lost  by  unjust  taxa- 
tion ; the  Inquisition,  which  sought  to  enforce  con- 
formity to  Catholicism ; and  a series  of  wars  end- 
ing in  the  utter  rout  of  the  Spanish  Armada  ( 1588), 
Phillijj  II’s  expedition  against  England.  The  sev- 
enteenth century  was  a jjeriod  of  decadence,  char- 
acterized by  Portugal’s  recession  from  the  king- 
dom, and  the  interference  of  France,  which  led  to 
the  War  of  the  S^janish  Secession  (1700-13),  in- 
voking the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

Under  Phillip  V the  Bourbon  dynasty,  which 
ruled  Spain  from  1700  to  1808,  and  from  1814  to 
1809,  was  established.  Duringthe  Napoleonic  wars 
Spain  was  invaded  by  the  French  and  the  crown 
was  given  to  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  1808.  With  the 
aid  of  Great  Britain,  however,  the  Peninsular  War 
was  successful  in  driving  out  the  French,  and  a 
Bourbon,  Ferdinand  VII,  was  restored 
The  to  the  throne  in  1814.  Internal  dissen- 
Bourbon  sions,  due  to  religious  and  political  in- 
Dynasty  trigucs,  continued.  The  rcl)ollionof  1820 
forced  the  king  to  recognize  tlie  consti- 
tution of  1812.  In  1833  Ferdinand  was  succeeded 
by  Isabella  II,  whose  reign  of  misrule  ended  in 
deposition  and  the  estahlishment  of  a provisional 
government  under  Marshal  Serrano  (18G9).  In 
1870  an  Italian  prince,  Amadeo  of  Savoy,  was 
elected  king.  Ilis  brief  rule  ended  in  anarchy  and 
was  followed  by  a short-lived  republic,  after  which 
the  Bourlion  dynasty  was  restored  (1874)  in  the 
person  of  Alplionso  XII.  He  was  succeeded  in  1880 
by  Alphonso  XIII.  the  jjresent  ruler. 

Alj)honso's  reign,  a I though  more  stable  than  that 


of  most  Spanish  sovereigns,  has  witnessed  the  Span- 
ish-American  War  ( 1898) , resulting  in  the  loss  of 
Spain’s  most  important  colonial  possessions,  and  re- 
peated periods  of  industrial  unrest  and 
Alphonso  Socialist  agitation.  In  the  World  War 

XIII  Spain  remained  neutral.  However,  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  army  while  help- 
ing the  French  to  put  down  a revolt  of  the  Riffs  in 
Morocco  (1921),  fomented  labor  uprisings  and  a 
Separatist  movement  in  Catalonia.  Asa  result,  Gen. 
Primo  de  Rivera,  Governor-general  of  Barcelona, 
seized  the  city  and  started  a bloodless  revolt.  He  was 
made  Premier  ( 1923 ) ,and  the  country  remained  un- 
der martial  law  until  May,  1925.  Since  that  time  the 
Government  has  l>een  administered  1w  Premier  Ri- 
vera and  a directorate  composed  of  six  generals 
of  the  army.  In  January,  1929,  Spain  was  again 
convulsed  by  popular  uprisings,  which  were  rig- 
orously suppressed  by  Rivera. 

Drinking  Customs.  From  the  earliest  times  the 
people  of  Spain  have  been  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  principally  in  the  form  of 
wine.  Writers  of  the  Roman  occupation  frequent- 
ly mention  the  making  of  wine  among  the  natives, 
Strabo  relating  that  they  were  very  hospitable, 
treating  liberally  with  what  wine  they  had,  "some- 
times exhausting  a whole  vintage  in  a 
Under  single  night.”  He  further  states  that  wine 
Rome  furnished  a means  of  barter  for  merchants 
who  carried  it  up  the  Rhine,  frequently 
exchanging  a “vessel  containingabout  eighteen  gal- 
lons for  a young  slave.”  Some  of  the  Gallic  tribes 
rigorously  excluded  wine,  such  as  the  Suevi,  of 
whom  Caesar  (Bk.  iv.  sec.  2)  saj's,  “They  do  not 
permit  wine  to  be  imported  to  themselves  at  all, 
because,  bj"  this  thing,  in  respect  to  enduring  labor, 
they  believe  men  to  be  softened  and  made  more  ef- 
feminate.” In  the  time  of  Martial  and  Pliny  the 
wines  of  Tarragona  were  said  to  rival  in  flavor  the 
famous  Falernian  vintage.  During  the  Moorish 
period  viticulture  was  neglected,  owing  to  the  [Mo- 
hammedan prohibition  of  alcohol ; but  with  the  re- 
conquest of  the  country  by  the  Christians  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  again  flourished  and  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  Spain. 

Other  alcoholic  drinks  used  by  the  Spanish  are 
cider  and  aguardiente  (“burning  water”  ),  a form 
of  brandy  made  from  inferior  wine  and  from  the 
lefuse  of  grapes.  Cider  is  used  chiefly  in 
Native  Galicia  and  Asturias.  Aguardiente  is  in 
Liquors  general  use  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  espe- 
cially in  Seville,  but  its  consumption  is 
moderate  and  it  does  not  ]>resent  the  i)robleni  that 
distilled  liquors  do  in  other  Euro])ean  countries. 
Regarding  this  drink  George  A harton  Edwards, 
in  “S]iain.”  writes; 

The  po])ular  drink,  aguardiente,  is  a very  insidious 
liquor,  being  made  from  some  sort  of  decoction  of  ani- 
seed and  peppermint  in  pure  alcohol.  I cannot  say  I 
liked  it.  but  it  certainly  improves  upon  acquaintance. 
Here  in  Spain,  where  even  the  smallest  act  is  performed 
after  the  j)roven  and  proi^er  manner,  one  must  so  drink 
aguardiente.  Never  sip  it,  but  do  as  the  Spaniard  does, 
lie  lifts  the  small  glass  and  with  a quick  motion  tosses 
the  contents  into  his  throat,  immediately  drinking  a glass 
of  water  to  wash  it  down. 

Spaniards  call  it  the  most  epicurean  and  seductive  of 
intoxicants  because  its  charm  lies  in  its  aftertaste  and 
bouquet — which  is  enhanced  by  the  draught  of  cool  wa- 
ter. 

Aguardiente  is  sold  principally  in  the  /(tlmr/iu,  the 
cafe  of  the  lower  classes,  and  is  frequently  adul- 
terated to  compensate  the  seller  for  the  octroi 
(tax)  which  he  has  to  pay  the  municipality. 
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Spain  is  known  as  the  land  of  the  vine.  Almost 
innumerable  varieties  of  grapes  abound  in  differ- 
ent sections,  some  growing  inpoor  andstony  ground, 
others  in  the  rich  and  fertile  soil  which  produces 
the  choice  vintages  of  Jerez  and  Malaga.  Of  the 
entire  cultivated  land  of  Spain  about  one  twenti- 
eth is  occupied  by  vineyards.  For  the  production 
of  common  wines  little  care  is  given  to  the  vines, 
ljut  in  Jerez  each  vine  is  tended  as  carefully  as  if 
it  w'ere  a flower.  To  insure  an  abundant  harvest  it 
is  customary  to  have  the  vineyards  blessed  each 
year  by  the  parish  priest. 

The  vintage  comes  about  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
l)er,  and  men,  women,  and  children  are  employed 
in  cutting  the  ripe  bunches.  The  grapes  are  gath- 
ered in  baskets  made  of  osiers,  which  are  trans- 
ferred to  carts  of  special  construction  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  the  juice,  and  are  thus  conveyed  to  the 
presses.  In  some  cases  the  bunches  are  spread  on 


treading,  the  marc  is  submitted  to  pressure  and  the 
resulting  liquid  gives  wine  of  an  inferior  class  oi 
is  made  into  alcohol. 

The  fermentation  takes  place  in  large  wooden 
or  earthen  vessels.  For  ordinary  wines  little  caie 
is  taken,  but  such  wines  as  the  Sherry  for  which 
Jerez  is  famous,  are  subjected  to  varied 
Spanish  and  painstaking  operations.  They  are 
Wines  twice  fermented,  carefully  decanted, 
stored  in  casks,  and  matured  for  years 
in  hodegas  (wine-cellars).  In  addition  to  sherry, 
many  other  excellent  wines  are  produced  in  Spain, 
such  as  Alicaxte,  Amoxtillado,  Malaga,  and  Ta  r- 
ragona. 

It  is  admitted  by  investigators  that  wines  are 
universally  partaken  of  throughout  Spain,  but  au- 
thorities differ  as  to  the  ])revalence  of  intemper- 
ance. IMany  Spanish  wines  are  light,  inferior  in 
(piality,  of  low  alcoholic  content,  and  may  be  con- 


TREADIXG  THE  GRAPES:  A TYPIC^VL  SPANISH  VINTAGE  SCENE 


mats  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  unripe  or  overripe 
grapes  picked  out.  Where  the  making  of  wines  is 
conducted  on  a large  scale,  modern  presses  are  used; 
but  treading  is  the  method  common  to  vintagers 
of  small  means.  The  treading  of  grapes  is  carried 
out  by  men  in  bare  feet  or  wearing  wooden  shoes. 
The  grapes  are  put  in  lagares  { wine-presses ) , large 
ivooden  troughs,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a screw- 
press  for  use  ivhen  the  treading  is  finished.  At  one 
side  is  a conduit  to  carry  off  the  juice,  which  falls 
into  a tub,  from  which  it  is  removed  to  the  larger 
vessels  where  fermentation  takes  ])lace. 

In  Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Valencia,  the  grapes 
are  pressed  over  the  masonry  receptacles  in  which 
the  juice  is  to  l)e  fermented.  A floor  of  long  narrow 
boards,  put  together  so  that  the  juice  falls  through 
without  any  pulp,  is  constructed  over  the  recep- 
tacle. tVhen  no  more  juice  can  lie  extracted  by 


sumed  in  considerable  quantity  without  danger  of 
intoxication.  The  fortified  wines,  high  in  alcoholic 
content,  are  almost  exclusivel}^  exported.  In  many 
districts  water  is  scarce  and  impure  and  wine  is  a 
natural  substitute.  Total  abstainers,  called  agiui- 
dos  (“water-drinkers”),  are  rare. 

The  idea  generally  accepted  among  the  people  is 
that  wine,  taken  in  moderation,  is  healthful,  re- 
freshing, and  invigorating,  and  is  one  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  This  view-point  is  expressed  in  many 
Spanish  proverbs,  such  as:  “Fire  is  the  half  of 
life;  bread  and  wine  are  the  other  half”;  “Wine 
softens  a hard  bed” ; and  “If  garlic  and  wine  and 
bread  be  had,  the  dullest  boor  is  a lively  lad.” 

Drinking  customs  vary  in  difl'erent  regions  of 
Spain.  In  Aragon  it  is  believed  necessary  for  men 
engaged  in  the  hard  work  of  reaping  under  a fierce 
sun  to  drink  wine  instead  of  water.  No  plowman 
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.•goes  into  the  fields  without  his  hota(  small  leather 
Avine-bag),  from  which  he  drinks,  lifting  it  higher 
than  his  head,  and  receiving  the  wine  directly  in- 
to his  throat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reapers  in 
Andalusia,  working  in  a warmer  temperature,  do 
not  think  wine  necessai-y  while  laboring.  The  habit- 
ual drinker  is  more  common  in  Spanish  cities  than 
in  villages,  where  frequently  the  native  wine  of  the 
•district  is  the  only  alcoholic  liquor  known.  A re- 
■cent  innovation  is  the  introduction  of  cerveceHas, 
or  beer-gardens,  where  the  lighter  varieties  of  Ger- 
man beer  are  sold. 

Although  the  daily  use  of  liquor  in  Spain  may 
not  be  attended  by  particularly  disastrous  results, 
its  abuse  leads  to  deplorable  excesses  upon  special 
•occasions,  such  as  vintage  festivals,  saints’ day  cel- 
ebrations, fairs  (ferias),  and  pilgrimages  to  the 
small  sanctuaries  or  hermitages  which 
Vintage  abound  in  the  country.  On  certain  days 
Festivals  of  the  year  these  shrines  are  visited  by 
the  inhabitants  of  near-by  villages, 
whose  religious  zeal,  accompanied  by  ignorance  and 
■superstition,  is  no  obstacle,  but  rather  a stimulus, 
to  the  abuse  of  wine,  with  the  natural  consequences 
of  drunkenness,  altercations,  and  not  infrequent- 
ly the  shedding  of  blood.  In  “La  Bodega”  (The 
Fruit  of  the  Vine),  Vicente  Ibrinez  describes  the 
drunken  orgies  attendant  uj)on  the  vintage. 

Statistics  of  Production  and  Consumption.  Of 
the  many  natural  products  of  Spain,  wines  come 
next  to  cereals  in  importance.  The  vine-gi'owing 
districts  were  originally  confined  to  the  provinces 
of  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Barcelona,  Aragon,  and  Navarre. 
Only  the  famous  wines  fro7n  the  South  were  ex- 
])orted.  But  from  1880  to  1890,  when  French  vine- 
yards suffered  from  parasitic  plagues,  great  im- 
]>etus  was  given  to  viticulture  in  Spain,  the  prod- 
uct of  the  vintage  more  than  doubled,  and  the  ex- 
])orts  in  wines  increased  rapidly.  At  the  present 
time  grapes  are  imder  cultivatioji  in  each  of  the 
49  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  The  industry,  how- 
ever, has  suffered  a number  of  vicissitudes.  In  1891 
the  imposition  of  high  duties  by  France  dealt  a se- 
vere blow  to  the  exportation  of  the  common  Span- 
ish wines ; the  World  War  temporarily  closed  many 
■export  markets  and  permanently  diminished  the 
British  demand  for  high-grade  sherries;  Prohibi- 
tion in  the  United  States  lost  Spain  a profitable 
customer;  and  periodic  attacks  of  phylloxera  and 
oidium  impaired  the  vintage. 

In  1 880  the  yield  was  440,000,000  gals.;  in  1898, 
880,000,000.  In  1898  the  total  area  under  cultiva- 
tion was  3,i)46,.37o  acres;  in  1908,  however,  this 
area  was  reduced  to  3,130,470  acres.  It  declined 
steadily  until  1914,  when  it  again  began  to  increase ; 
but  it  has  never  attained  its  previous  figures.  In 
1 927,  3,412,310  acres  were  under  cultivation,  yield- 
ing over  748,000,000  gallons  of  wine.  In  1920  Spain 
exported  wines  to  the  value  of  131,278,000  pesetas 
( 1 peseta— 20  cents).  In  1925  there  were  0,200  al- 
cohol factories,  producing  brandy  and  spirituous 
liquors  to  the  extent  of  25,873.992  gals.;  .and  43 
I)oer  factories,  producing  11,480,320  gals. 

Dr.  R.  Ilercod,  in  “Tlie  Alcohol  Question  from 
the  International  Point  of  View,”  stressesthe  value 
of  Si)ain’s  wine  exports  to  her  commerce,  and  com- 
ments upon  her  tenacity,  along  with  other  vine- 
growing nations,  in  maintaining  her  hold  on  for- 
eign markets.  He  says : 

This  is  an  inevitable  result  of  the  acute  -wine  crisis 
■which  is  of  almost  permanent  duration  and  which  pro- 


ceeds from  the  most  diverse  causes.  In  many  countries 
there  is  over-planting  and,  above  all,  the  dangerous  sys- 
tem of  monoculture  which,  in  the  case  of  a slump  in 
prices  or  failure  of  the  crop,  exposes  the  vine-grower  to 
disaster.  Timid  attempts  are  being  made  in  different 
places  to  diminish  the  areas  planted  with  vines,  but  to 
do  this  in  a rational  manner  large  capitals  are  required 
and  these  are  not  forthcoming.  Moreover,  many  coun- 
tries which  did  not  formerly  range  amongst  the  wine- 
growers, are  now  successfully  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine  and  wine  production.  . . 

Along  with  this  increase  in  the  production  we  have  a 
falling  off  in  the  sale.  As  a result  of  the  war,  in  many 
countries  the  purchasing  capacity  of  the  population  is 
restricted  ; and  the  family  breadwinner,  in  his  efforts  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  devotes  to  indispensable  necessi- 
ties part  of  the  sums  he  would  have  spent  on  wine.  Tem- 
perance propaganda  has  likewise  contributed  to  dimin- 
ish the  consumption  of  all  alcoholic  beverages,  and  many 
countries  have  introduced  severe  measures  against  al- 
coholism which  affect  also  the  sale  of  wine.  The  clos- 
ing of  the  United  States  market  to  the  great  French, 
Portuguese,  or  Spanish  wines,  as  a consequence  of  Pro- 
hibition, was  a heavy  blow  for  the  exporters  of  these 
countries. 

Faced  with  this  situation  the  wine-producers  react  as 
best  they  can.  An  increase  in  the  home  consumption  can 
hardly  be  looked  for,  several  countries  having  reached 
more  or  less  the  point  of  saturation.  They  must  there- 
fore seek  at  all  costs  to  maintain  the  exportation  and 
even  to  find  new  markets.  Accordingly,  one  can  under- 
stand that  of  late  years  conflicts  should  have  arisen 
more  than  once  between  certain  States  with  very  strict, 
even  prohibitive,  alcohol  legislation,  and  the  wine  ex- 
porting States:  between  Spain  and  Iceland;  and  be- 
tween Spain  and  Portugal  on  the  one  side  and  Norway. 

The  friction  between  Spain  and  Iceland  was 
brought  about  by  the  adoption  of  a Prohibition 
law  in  the  latter  country  in  1908.  The  enforcement 
of  this  law  closed  the  markets  of  Iceland  to  Span- 
ish wines,  and  in  retaliation  Spain  threatened  to 
close  Spanish  ports  to  the  entrance  of  fish  from 
Iceland.  As  salted  codfish  was  Iceland’s 
Dispute  chief  export  and  Spain  its  principal  pur- 

With  chaser,  the  Spanish  market  was  consid- 
Iceland  ered  a necessity.  The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment exerted  pressure  on  the  Althing 
(Icelandic  Parliament),  as  a result  of  which  the 
law  was  modified  to  permit  the  importation  into 
Iceland  of  Spanish  wanes  containing  not  more  than 
21  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

In  a similar  dispute  with  Norway  ( 1921 ) , which 
country  had  adopted  a temporary  Prohibition  mea- 
sure in  1917,  Spain  closed  her  ports  to  Norw'egian 
exports  until  the  Norwegian  Government  acceded 
to  her  demand  that  wines  of  over  14  per  cent  alco- 
holic content  should  be  admitted  to  Norway  and 
sold  under  the  same  conditions  as  lighter  wines. 

Spain’s  interference  with  the  Prohibition  poli- 
cies of  Iceland  and  Norway  was  universally  con- 
demned by  temperance  advocates,  many  of  whom 
made  formal  protest  against  such  action. 

lyici'case  of  Intemperance.  That  intemperance 
has  been  increasing  in  recent  years  is  the  opinion 
of  many  Spanish  observers ; among  them.  Dr.  Gar- 
cia del  Moral,  of  Santander,  who  says  that  for- 
merly in  his  native  ])rovince  a man  under  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  never  entered  a tahcrna  and  a 
woman  was  never  seen  there.  Aguardiente  was  used 
chiefly  as' a drug  and  a young  man  or  woman  would 
not  have  dared  to  drink  a glass  of  this  spirit.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  a man  goes  with  his  wife 
to  the  wine-shop  to  ])lay  cards  and  drink  brandy. 

There  are  thousands  of  tahernns  and  posada^ 
(inns)  in  S])ain,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  by 
Spanish  w'riters  on  social  questions  to  show'  the 
relation  between  the  numlx'r  of  wine-shops  and  the 
number  of  crimes  in  a community.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  nearly  ten  persons  in  every  100,000 
in  Spain  are  victims  of  homicide,  and  the  majority 
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of  these  homicides  occur  on  feast-days,  when  the 
tahei'nas  are  most  frequented  and  the  wine  flows 
freely.  They  areiiot  committed  by  mur- 
Intemper-  derers,  but  by  honest  citizens,  who 
ance  and  would  have  been  incapable  of  crime 

Crime  except  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

Statistics  show  that  those  districts 
and  villages  in  which  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
drinks  is  high  have  the  highest  rate  of  criminality. 

In  1895  Senor  Jimeno  Azcarate,  a distinguished 
justice  of  Spain,  estimated  that  in  the  province  of 
Asturias  intemperance  caused  or  contributed  to  40 
per  cent  of  the  homicides;  63  per  cent  of  the  assas- 
sinations; 74  per  cent  of  the  serious  wounds;  62 
per  cent  of  the  light  wounds;  70  per  cent  of  resis- 
tances to  arrest;  54  per  cent  of  family  quarrels; 
60  per  cent  of  thefts;  and  76  per  cent  of  offenses 
against  morality. 

In  1901  the  Spanish  Society  of  Hygiene  offered 
a prize  for  the  best  study  of  the  effects  of  alcohol- 
ism and  methods  to  combat  it,  which  was  won  by 
Dr.  Jose  Ubeda,  who  made  a thorough  study  of  the 
effects  of  alcoholism  in  Spain  and  other  countries. 
After  giving  French  statistics  and  quoting  a state- 
ment from  Dr.  Legrain  to  the  effect  that  “an  alco- 
holized people  is  destined  to  disappear,”  he  con- 
cluded : 

Fortunately  Spain  is  not  in  this  condition,  but,  since 
in  the  larger  centers  of  population  and  in  her  more  in- 
dustrial regions  this  epidemic  begins  to  show  alarming 
increase,  it  is  necessary  for  every  one  of  us  to  do  what 
is  in  our  power  to  prevent  alcoholism  from  taking  pos- 
session of  our  country,  and  destroying  the  only  hope 
that  remains  to  us  of  seeing  her  some  day  strong  and 
honored  again,  as  she  was  in  better  days. 

In  his  prize  essay  he  rejected  complete  Prohibition 
as  too  radical  a policy  for  Spain ; but  pronounced 
himself  in  favor  of  a reduction  in  the  number  of 
wine-shops  and  the  establishment  of  the  licensing 
system. 

The  subject  of  intemperance  in  Spain  was  dis- 
cussed by  Mrs.  Alice  Gordon  Gulick  in  an  address 
before  the  International  Convention  at  Geneva  in 
June,  1903,  in  which  she  paid  a tribute  to  the  gen- 
eral sobriety  of  the  Spanish  people,  stating  that 
even  in  the  vine-growing  districts  the  power  of 
self-control  or  the  lack  of  excessive  appetite  for 
strong  drink  kept  the  population  sober.  With  re- 
gard to  the  future  of  temperance  in  Spain  she  said : 

The  idea  of  temperance  has  been  gaining  ground  of 
late  years  and  many  leading  men  have  discussed  the 
subject  in  public  lectures  and  in  the  leading  newspapers, 
but  temperance  and  not  total  abstinence  is  the  thought 
expressed.  The  minds  of  reformers  have  been  turned  to 
this  subject  of  late  years  on  account  of  the  introduction 
of  potato  alcohol  into  the  country  with  which  the  other- 
wise pure  native  wines  have  been  adulterated.  There 
is  therefore  to-day  in  Spain  a ready  field  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  temperance  question.  • • _ 

Men  must  be  changed  before  prohibition  will  meet  with 
success  in  Europe.  Is  it  not  then  better  to  begin  with 
the  children  and  give  them  the  right  ideas  and  whole- 
some tastes,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  influenced  by  cir- 
cumstances around  them?  The  education  of  the  young 
people  of  the  so-called  lower  classes  of  Spain  has  been 
sadly  neglected.  But  within  a very  few  years  eininent 
men  with  love  for  their  people  have  argued  bravely  for 
better  things,  and  the  result  may  already  be  seyn  in  the 
establishment  of  schools,  especially  in  the  capital  cities 
of  tliG  provincGS,  wliGr©  ttiG  instruction  ciccording  to 
modern  ideas  is  to  be  given.  ^ 

A great  need,  however,  is  being  partially  met  by  tbe 
preparation  of  earnest  Christian  teachers  in  the  Inter- 
national Institute  which  in  the  future  is  to  have  its  cen- 
ter in  Madrid.  These  young  women,  scattered  over  the 
land  having  thousands  of  children  under  their  instruc- 
tion,’ will  be  the  messengers  of  reform  wherever  they 

^ We  do  not  deceive  ourselves : the  work  will  be  slow, 
but  we  believe  that  a healthful  sentiment  will  be  cre- 


ated and  in  God’s  own  time  right  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  temperance  will  prevail  in  the  interesting  land  of 
Spain. 

There  are  practically  no  legal  restrictions  on  the 
sale  of  alcohol  in  Spain.  Wines  and  liquors  are 
sold  in  taverns  and  public-houses ; 

Lack  of  wines  are  also  sold  in  groceries  and 
Legislation  confectioneries.  In  January,  1920, 
the  Inte'i'ndtional  Record  printed  the 
following  report  on  liquor  legislation : 

In  answer  to  a questionnaire  on  Prohibition  activities 
in  the  various  countries  sent  out  by  the  World  Prohibi- 
tion Federation,  a friend  in  Spain  replies : “No  direct 
legislation  of  any  kind  whatever  with  regard  to  drink 
has  been  passed  by  our  Parliament,  but  some  laws,  of 
course  incidentally,  have  been  adopted  which  affect  the 
question.  The  Sunday  Closing  Act  was  carried  with  many 
exceptions.  These  exceptions  did  not  include  taverns  in 
big  towns,  and  may  or  may  not  in  small  ones.  It  is  en- 
forced to  some  extent  in  the  biggest  places,  and  may  be 
considered  to  have  about  an  average  enforcement  com- 
pared with  other  laws.  A Shop  Hour  Bill  has  been  car- 
ried which  has  affected  the  drink  shops  in  Madrid  and 
other  capitals  of  provinces,  making  them  close  at  8 o’- 
clock in  the  evening,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  cafes  or 
restaurants.  By  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
taverns  have  been  made  to  close  in  other  places  at  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning  instead  of  remaining  open  all 
night.” 

In  its  issue  of  April,  1921,  the  same  periodical 
published  the  following  letter  from  its  Spanish 
correspondent : 

In  Bilbao  recently  the  wine  merchants,  restaurants, 
taverns  and  similar  people  went  on  strike  against  an  or- 
der of  the  Mayor  carrying  out  the  Sunday  Closing  Act. 
Apparently,  for  the  newspapers  are  by  no  means  clear, 
they  were  all  closed  for  some  days.  After  this  a compro- 
mise was  arrived  at  and  they  opened  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  for  supper  time,  so  far  as  selling  wine  is 
concerned.  The  law  is  Sunday  closing  in  the  country  towns 
and  other  big  towns,  and  in  rural  districts  the  hours 
may  be  regulated.  In  some  capitals  of  provinces,  it  is, 
or  has  been  observed,  but  evidently  not  in  Bilbao,  or  the 
strike,  when  enforced,  would  not  have  taken  place.  The 
law  is  not  a Temperance  Act,  it  is  a general  Sunday  Clos- 
ing Act.  which  closes  taverns  along  with  other  places 
not  excepted.  The  publicans  in  Madrid,  when  the  Act 
was  enacted  some  time  ago,  closed  for  three  days,  but 
lost  their  strike. 

The  first  temperance  organization  in  Spain  and 
the  only  one  of  national  importance  functioning 
to-day,  is  the  Liga  Antialcohblica 
Temperance  Espanola  (“Antialcoholic  League  of 
Movement  Spain” ),  established  in  1911  by  Al- 
fred Eusrfxl  Ecroyd,  under  which 
heading  a full  account  of  its  activities  will  be  found. 
The  present  foreign  correspondent  of  the  League 
is  Dona  Maria  Perez  de  Ecroyd,  whose  address  is: 
Escultor  Viciano  20,  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  Spain. 

With  regard  to  propaganda  for  temperance  in 
the  province  of  Alicante,  the  Rev.  Francisco  Al- 
bricias  reported  to  the  International  Convention 
of  the  World  League  Against  Alcoholism,  at  To- 
ronto, in  1922 : 

We  have  in  the  city  of  Alicante  one  Prohibition  Move- 
ment of  some  importance.  In  the  schools  we  teach  anti- 
alcoholic  principles  to  the  pupils.  We  have  a school  with 
more  than  500  boys  and  150  girls.  We  have  a Sunday 
school  with  more  than  700  pupils,  which  is  the  largest 
Sunday  school  in  Spain.  For  the  satisfaction  of  you  who 
are  Methodists,  I will  say  that  our  school  is  a Metho- 
dist school.  This  work  will  have  great  influence  upon 
the  citizens  of  to-morrow. 

Prominent  among  Spanish  abstainers  are  Arch- 
bishop Antolin  Lopez  Pelaez,  of  Tarragona,  a 
liberal-minded  ecclesiastic,  who  speaks  and  writes 
in  favor  of  abstinence ; Dr.  Rafael  Rodriguez  Men- 
dez, of  Barcelona,  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of 
Catalonia,  and  former  Member  of  Parliament; 
Dr.  Antonio  Rodriguez  Morin,  of  Barcelona,  chief 
physician  of  the  largest  insane  asylum  in  Spain, 
in  which  alcohol  is  never  administered;  Count  of 
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Pinofiel,  of  Madrid;  Dr.  Federico  Montaldo  Bar- 
bara, of  Madrid,  chief  physician  of  the  Spanish 
navy;  Dr.  Joachim  Decref  Ruiz,  and  Dr.  Salvador 
Lo])ez  Carmona,  leading  physicians  of  Seville;  Dr. 
Rafael  Cervera  Barat,  an  author  of  note,  of  Va- 
lencia; Dr.  Antonio  Royo  Villanova,  of  Saragos- 
sa ; Rev.  Carlos  Aranjo,  of  Saragossa,  and  the  Rev. 
Francisco  Albricias,  of  Alicante,  leading  Protes- 
tant pastors  in  Spain;  Russell  Ecroyd,  of  the  An- 
tialcoholic League,  of  Castellon ; Eduardo  Sanz 
Escartin,  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of 
Madrid;  and  Dr.  Federico  Oloriz  Aquilera,  of  tlie 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  of  Madrid. 

See,  also,  Gat.i.art,  Miguel. 

Bibliography. — S.  L.  Bensusan,  Home  Life  in  Spain, 
London,  1910  ; George  Borrow,  The  Bible  in  Spain,  Lon- 
don, 1914  : Daniel  Dorchester,  llie  Liquor  Problem  in 
All  Ages, Boston,  1887  ; George  Wharton  Edwards, 
Philadelphia,  1926 ; Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th, 
12th,  and  1,3th  eds,,  s.  v.  ; John  Hay,  Castilian  Days, 
Boston,  1872  ; files  of  the  International  Record,  Lon- 
don : Dr.  A.  Koller,  La  Production  et  la  Consommation 
des  Boissons  Alcooliques  dans  les  Differents  Pays,  Lau- 
sanne, 1925  ; Samuel  Morewood,  History  of  Inebriating 
Liquors,  Dublin,  1838;  Statesman’s  Year-book,  1929  ; 
Mrs.  Vllliers-Wardell,  Spain  of  the  Spanish,  New  York, 
1910  : Henry  Vizetelly,  Sherry,  London,  1876. 

SPANISH  MANTLE.  See  DuuNKARn’s  Cloak. 

SPARGING,  A p rocess  in  brewing  by  which  wa- 
ter is  sprayed  into  tlie  wort  in  the  mash-tun  to 
wash  out  the  wort  remaining  in  tlie  grain.  See 
Brewing. 

SPARKLING  WINES.  Wines  that  effervesce, 
due  to  impregnation  witli  carbonic-acid  gas.  They 
are  made  by  liottling  the  liquor  before  the  second 
fermentation  has  lieen  completed.  The  bottles  lie- 
ing  carefully  sealed,  the  wines  retain  the  gas  that 
is  generated.  When  ])oured  into  a glass  the  gas  es- 
capes in  the  form  of  bubbles,  which  sparkle  and 
glisten  as  they  rise  to  the  surface  and  pass  off  in- 
to the  air.  These  wines  lose  their  flavor  after  the 
gas  has  escaped.  See,  also.  Champagne. 

Writing  of  sparkling  wines.  P.  Morton  Shand, 
in  “A  Book  of  Other  Wines — than  French”  (New 
York,  1929 ) , says : 

Half  a century  ago  there  were  the  same  varieties  of 
still  wines  as  to-day,  but  for  practical  purposes  only  a 
single  sparkling  one — Champagne  itself.  Now  “Spark- 
ling” has  come  to  be  considered  by  the  tyros  of  the  has- 
tily rich  as  a sort  of  ne  plus  ultra,  quality  of  all  wines.  . . 

.'Vt  the  present  moment  it  is  literally  true  that  Port 
and  Sherry,  with  Madeira.  Marsala  and  Tokay,  are  the 
only  known  wines  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  peer- 
less quality. 

SPEAK-EASY.  See  Blino  Pig  and  Blind  Ti- 
ger. 

SPENCE,  BEN(JAMIN)  H.  Canadian  clergy- 
man and  Prohibition  worker;  born  in  Toronto,  On- 
tario, Sept.  17, 18G7  ; educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Canada,  later  studying  theology  and  juiblic 
s))caking  in  Winnipeg,  ^Manitoba.  On  Oct.  5,  1920, 
lie  married  ]\Iiss  Elizabeth  Churchill  Saturley,  of 
Toronto. 

The  third  of  the  Spence  family  to  be  identified 
with  the  temperance  movement  in  Canada,  Ben.  IT. 
became  field  secretary  of  the  ^Manitoba  Branch  of 
the  Dominion  Alliance  in  June.  1 902,  being  granted 
a year’s  leave  of  absence  by  the  Methodist  Confer- 
ence. In  November  of  that  year  he  went  to  Ontario 
to  help  in  a Prohibition  campaign,  holding  meet- 
ings en  route  in  New  Ontario  and  Parry  Sound.  In 
1907  he  succeeded  his  brother,  Francis  S.  Spence, 
as  secretary  of  tlie  Ontario  Branch  of  the  Alliance, 
of  which  his  father,  Jacor  Spence,  had  been  first 
secretary.  Tie  was  especially  active,  in  the  canqiaign 


of  1915,  when  he  debated  with  C.  A.  Windle,  the 
wet  orator  imported  from  the  United  States.  In 
1910  he  was  assigned  to  campaign  for  the  Prohi- 
bition Act  in  British  Columbia. 

In  1918  Spence  became  secretary  of  the  Dominion 
Council  of  the  Alliance,  and  in  November  of  that 
year  attended  the  special  conference,  called  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America  for  the  purpose  of  launching  a movement 
for  world-wide  Prohibition,  and  held  at  Columlms, 
O.,  where  he  spoke  on  “Canada’s  Part  in  the  World 
jMovement.”  When  the  World  League  Against  Al- 
coholism was  formed  ( 1919) , Spence  was  appointed 
to  represent  Canada  on  its  Executive  Committee 
and  was  accorded  the  honor  of  presiding  over  the 
opening  session  of  the  First  International  Conven- 
tion of  the  League,  held  at  Toronto  in  November, 
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1922.  He  also  acted  as  one  of  the  two  recording 
secretaries  of  the  Convention.  As  Canadian  secre- 
tary for  the  League,  he  attended  its  Second  Inter- 
national Congress,  at  Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  in 
August,  1927,  where  lie  spoke  on  “The  Prohibition 
Problem  in  Canada.” 

As  a member  of  the  Permanent  International 
Committee,  he  attended  the  Fifteenth  Internation- 
al Congress  Against  Alcoholism,  held  in  Washing- 
ton. 1).  ('.,  in  1920.  In  January,  1924,  he  addressed 
the  Twenty-first  National  Convention  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  America  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  December,  1925,  Spence  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Ontario  Prohibition  Union  (see  On- 
T.VRio,  vol.  V.  ]).  2072)  and  the  Pioneer,  of  which 
he  had  been  managing  editor,  and  became  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Canadian  Prohibition  Bureau, 
lie  is  now  Washington  (D.  C.)  correspondent  of 
the  'I’oronto  f!tar. 

Spence  is  a member  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance, 
the  International  Order  of  Good  Templars,  and 
the  Royal  Templars  of  Temperance. 

SPENCE,  FRANCIS  STEPHENS.  Canadian 
schoolmaster, editor. and  temperancelecturer ; Ixirn 
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at  Donegal,  Ireland,  March  29,  1850;  died  at  To- 
ronto, Canada,  March  8,  1917.  When  eleven  years 
old  he  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  Toronto,  Can- 
ada. He  was  educated  at  the  Normal  School,  To- 
ronto, where  he  received  a teacher’s  certificate. 
He^taught  in  Drummondville  and  Prescott,  and  in 
18/9  he  married  Miss  Sara  Violet  Norris,  of  Eg- 
linton,  Ontario.  He  settled  in  Toronto,  where  he 
served  as  head  master  of  several  schools.  In  1887 
he  became  a member  of  the  Toronto  school  hoard; 
in  1896  he  was  elected  to  the  ciW  council,  of  which 
he  was  a member,  either  as  alderman  or  controller, 
until  1915.  In  1911  he  was  president  of  the  coun- 
cil. He  Avas  an  authority  on  civic  and  municipal 
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aft'airs.  and  served  the  Ontario  and  Canadian  Mu- 
nicipal Associations  in  A’arious  ollicial  capacities. 

Spence  inherited  his  temperance  bent,  his  father, 
Jacob  Spence,  having  been  a noted  temperance 
pioneer.  In  early  life  he  joined  the  Independent 
Order  of  Good  Templars,  of  Avhich  he  became  Grand 
Secretary  and  Grand  Chief  Templar.  While  a teach- 
er he  established  a reputation  on  the  tem^ierance 
lecture  platform.  Later  he  served  as  editor  of  sev- 
eral periodicals  devoted  to  social  and  moral  re- 
form, among  AA’hich  AA^ere  the  Canudidn  Citizen, 
Yanf/uord.  Ontario  Good  Templa/r,  Camp  Fire,  and 
the  l^ionecr.  AA'hich  last-named  he  founded  in  July, 
1902. 

Spence  held  many  responsible  offices  in  temper- 
ance organizations.  He  Avas  the  first  secretary  of 
the  Dominion  Alliance  (founded  1876)  ; from  1884 
to  1907  he  Avas  secretary  of  the  Ontario  branch  of 
the  Alliance;  in  the  1894  plebiscite  campaign  jn 
Ontario  he  AA-as  secretary  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee; in  the  Dominion  plebiscite  campaign  of  1898 
and  ill  the  Ontario  referendum  campaign  of  1902, 
lie  held  the  same  office;  and  in  1895  he  Avas  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  Toronto  Prohibition  Union. 
In  1907  he  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  On- 
tario Branch  of  the  Dominion  Alliance,  and  Avas 
made  president,  and  later  honorary  president,  of 


the  Dominion  Council.  In  1911  he  represented  the 
Dominion  Government  at  the  Thirteenth  Interna- 
tional Congress  Against  Alcoholism,  held  at  The 
Hague. 

Spence’s  indefatigableefforts  for  temperance  con- 
tinued up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  physical 
resistance  Aveakened  by  oA^erAvork  for  the  cause  to 
AA'hich  he  AA'as  devoted,  he  fell  a prey  to  jAneumonia, 
and  died  on  the  final  day  of  an  Alliance  conA'en- 
tion  he  had  hoped  to  attend. 

SPENCE,  JACOB.  British  business  man  and 
temperance  pioneer;  born  at  Drimcroil,  County 
Donegal,  Ireland,  May  1,1814;  died  in  Canada  J uly 
12,  1892.  Educated  in  Ireland,  he  Avas  an  accepted 
candidate  for  the  Methodist  ministry,  AA'hich  the 
failure  of  his  father’s  health  compelled  him  to  re- 
linquish for  business  pursuits.  Although  never  an 
ordained  minister,  he  preached  frequently  through- 
out his  life.  On  May  15,  1844,  he  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Stephens,  daughter  of  a pioneer  preach- 
er of  Irish  Methodism.  He  AA'as  the  father  of  tAA'elve 
children,  tAvo  of  AA'hom,  Francis  Stephens  Spence 
and  the  Eev.  Ben  ( jamin  ) H.  Spence,  became  aa'cII- 
knoAvn  temperance  adA'Ocates. 

In  1861  he  emigrated  to  Toronto,  Canada,  AA'here 
for  a time  he  Avas  city  missionary  for  the  Toronto 
Temperance  Reform  Society.  Subsequently,  after 
several  years  on  a farm  in  the  Muskoka  district, 
he  returned  to  Toronto  and  engaged  extensiA'ely  in 
the  business  of  keeping  bees  and  furnishing  apiary 
supplies. 

In  early  life  in  Ireland  he  joined  one  of  Father 
MatheAv’s  temperance  societies ; and  in  his  public 
meetings  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  he  neA'er 
ceased  to  pay  tribute  to  the  famous  Irish  reform- 
er. He  Avas  a member  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Good  Templars  and  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  filling 
responsible  positions  in  both  organizations.  He  Avas 
for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Ontario  Temper- 
ance and  Prohibitory  League,  and  managed  the 
great  petition  campaign  out  of  Avhich  ultimately 
came  the  Canada  Temperance  Act.  He  Avas  equally 
effective  on  the  platform  and  in  the  pulpit  and 
contributed  many  articles  to  temperance  periodi- 
cals. 

A portrait  of  Mr.  Spence  appears  in  a group 
picture  in  Vol.  A',  facing  p.  2071. 

SPENCE,  RUTH  ELIZABETH.  A Canadian 
teacher  and  historian  of  Prohibition ; born  in  To- 
ronto, Canada,  June  2,  1890;  educated  in  the  Jar- 
A'is  and  Harbord  Collegiate  Institutes,  Toronto, 
in  the  Unh'ersity  of  Toronto,  and  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, NeAv  York  (B.A.  191.3) . She  Avas  a teacher 
in  the  CollingAvood  Collegiate  Institute,  Colling- 
AA'ood,  Ont.  (1914-15)  ; in  Jarvis  St.  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, Toronto  (1915-19),  and  seiwed  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Student  Christian  Movement  of  Can- 
ada, UniA'ersity  of  Toronto  ( 1 919-21 ) . 

Miss  Spence  comes  from  a family  of  temperance 
AA'orkers.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Francis  Stephens 
Spence,  Avho  AA'as  one  of  the  pioneer  leaders  in  the 
Prohibition  movement  in  Canada.  She  is  the  au- 
thor of  “Prohibition  in  Canada,”  a comprehensiA'e 
history  of  the  Prohibition  moA'ement  in  the  Domin- 
ion, Avritten  as  a memorial  to  her  father,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Dominion  Alliance  (Toronto,  1919) . 
She  Avas  a delegate  of  the  Alliance  to  the  Fifteenth 
International  Congress  Against  Alcoholism,  held 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1920,  and  she  addressed 
that  body  on  “The  Movement  Against  Alcoholism 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.” 
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SPENCER,  DORCAS  JAMES  (BARBER).  An 

American  temperance  worker ; born  at  Hopkinton, 
Rhode  Island,  Jan.  7,  1841 ; educated  privately.  In 
1855  her  family  removed  to  California,  settling  at 
Grass  Valley,  Nevada  County,  where,  on  June  17, 
1858,  Miss  Barber  married  William  K.  Spencer. 

Mrs.  Spencer  became  interested  in  the  Indians 
in  the  vicinity  of  her  home  and  resolved  to  devote 
her  life  to  the  amelioration  of  their  miserable  con- 
dition. In  1888,  while  doing  organizing  work  for 
the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  in  Hum- 
boldt County,  Cal.,  under  the  guidance  of  a Chris- 
tian Indian  who  piloted  her  over  old  abandoned 
trails,  she  surreptitiously  visited  the  Hoopa  In- 
dian Reservation,  remaining  there  a week  while 
the  Government  troops  stationed  at  the  reservation 
were  away  on  annual  inspection. 
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She  returned  in  safety  to  San  Francisco  and 
made  a report  to  the  Indian  Office  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  report  was  pigeonholed ; l)ut  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer kept  uj)  an  unremitting  campaign  against  tlie 
deplorable  conditions  she  had  found,  until  Presi- 
dent Harrison  sent  a representative  to  Hoopa.  His 
report,  combined  with  herellorts,  contributed  large- 
ly to  the  removal  of  the  military  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a missionary  on  the  Reservation.  Mrs. 
Spencer  was  made  national  superintendent  of  In- 
dian Work  for  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Eventually  she 
asked  that  this  department  be  merged  with  that 
of  Christian  Citizenshij).  The  California  W.  C.  T. 
U.,  however,  still  (in21t)  retains  her  as  director  of 
Work  Among  Indians. 

Mrs.  Spencer’s  interest  in  the  tem])erance  move- 
ment had  begun  during  the  days  of  the  Washing- 
tonian movement.  From  her  home  in  California 
she  had  watched  the  progress  of  the  Woman’s  Cru- 
sade in  Ohio,  and  eight  months  before  the  organi- 
zation of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  she  had  helped 
to  found  the  first  Woman’s  Temperance  Union  in 
California  at  Grass  Valley  (3Iarch  25,  1874),  serv- 


ing for  live  years  ( 1874-79)  as  its  secretary.  Upon 
the  organization  of  the  California  W.  C.  T.  U.,  in 
1879,  she  was  chosen  vice-president  and  made  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee;  and  she  is 
still  (1929)  serving  in  the  latter  capacity.  In  1884 
she  became  superintendent  of  Scientific  Temper- 
ance Instruction  for  the  State  Union,  and  two 
years  later  was  elected  the  first  State  organizer 
for  California.  In  1 887  she  remained  in  Sacramento 
for  the  entire  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  passage,  by  a unanimous 
vote  of  both  houses,  of  a law  authorizing  scientific 
temperance  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  From 
1889  to  1911  she  was  corresponding  seci’etary  of 
the  State  Union,  and  she  served  eight  additional 
years  as  recording  secretary. 

SPENCER,  HERBERT.  A British  philosopher 
and  author;  born  at  Derby,  England,  April  27, 
1820;  died  at  Brighton,  Sussex,  Dec.  8,  1903.  He 
was  educated  privately  by  his  father,  who  was  a 
schoolmaster,  and  by  an  uncle,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Spencer,  M.A.,  at  Hinton  Charterhouse,  near  Bath. 
Spencer  declined  all  academical  distinctions,  and 
when  they  were  conferred  without  his  consent  he 
ignored  them.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  became 
a civil  engineer,  and  he  continued  to  practise  that 
profession  until  1846.  For  five  years  (1848-53)  he 
was  subeditor  of  the  Economist,  and  for  a long 
period  he  contributed  to  the  quarterly  reviews. 
During  the  years  he  was  on  the  Eco-nom  isf  he  pub- 
lished “Social  Statistics” ; in  1842  he  had  published 
“The  Proper  Sphere  of  Government”;  in  1855, 
“Principles  of  Psychology’’;  and  in  1860.  the  pro- 
gram of  his  comprehensive  “System  of  Synthetic 
Philosophy,”  completed  in  1896. 

In  his  “Principles  of  Psychology”  Spencer  says: 

(As  to)  alcohol,  aether,  chloroform,  &c.,  when  their 
anaesthetic  effects  begin,  the  highest  nervous  actions 
are  the  first  to  be  arrested  ; and  the  artificial  paralysis 
implicates,  in  descending  order,  the  lower  or  simpler 
nervous  actions.  Incipient  intoxication  (the  feeling  of 
being  “jolly”)  shows  itself  in  a failure  to  form  involved 
and  abstract  relations  of  ideas. 

SPENCER,  MATILDA  ANN.  .Vinerican  mis- 
sionary and  temperance  worker;  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa..  Jan.  16,  1848;  educated  in  a private 
school  at  Germantown.  Pa.,  where  she  lived  until 
1878,  when  she  was  sent  to  Japan  as  a missionary 
by  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Tokyo  was  her  home 
until  Oct.  14,  1923.  Altho\igh  her  earlier  work  was 
largely  educational,  she  served  as  an  evangelist 
ami  superintendent  of  Bible  Women  in  three  large 
districts.  She  also  superintended  two  day-schools 
in  Tokyo,  having  400  children  under  her  sujiervi- 
sion. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  .Ja- 
pan (1886),  IMiss  S])encer  became  ]iresident  of  the 
Foreign  Auxiliary,  retaining  that  ]iosilion  until 
1916.  She  helped  the  Ja])anese  women  to  organize 
the  various  departments  of  (he  work,  select  ing  suit- 
able leaders  andgivingthems])ecial  instruct  ion.  She 
also  maintained  an  interest  in  an  important  insti- 
tution established  in  Tokyo  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U., 
the  Jiai  Kan  (“Hoine  of  ^lercy  and  Love’’),  an 
industrial  home  for  fallen  women,  where  they  are 
taught  housewifely  and  other  arts,  and  brought 
under  the  direct  influence  of  evangelical  religion. 

In  the  great  earthquake  which  wrecked  Tokyo 
(Sei)t.  1.  1923)  Miss  Spencer,  who  was  sutl’ering 
from  arthritis,  lay  helpless  on  the  ground  for  13V> 
hours  liefore  help  arrived.  She  was  taken  to  Kobt* 
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and  thence  to  the  United  States.  She  is  now  living 
near  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

SPENCER,  THOMAS.  English  clergyman  and 
temperance  leader;  born  at  Derby  Oct.  14,  1796; 
died  in  London  Jan.  26,  1853.  He  was  educated  at 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected 
a fellow  in  1823.  Ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  1826  he  became  curate  of 
Hinton  Charterhouse,  near  Bath.  Into  this  parish, 
which  had  never  before  been  allotted  a resident 
clergyman,  he  introduced  many  social  and  eco- 
nornic  reforms.  He  organized  a local  temperance 
society  with  such  success  that  during  the  latter 
half  of  his  residence  in  the  community  there  were 
no  paupers  receiving  outdoor  relief  and  the  poor- 
rates  were  reduced  from  £1,000  to  £200  a year.  In 
1851  he  became  secretary  of  the  National  Temper- 
ance Society  and  editor  of  its  official  organ,  the 
National  Temperance  Chronicle.  During  his  edi- 
torship the  Temperance  Gazette  and  the  Teetotal 
Times  were  incorporated  with  the  Chronicle. 

Spencer  took  an  active  part  in  the  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  In  1846  he  visited  the 
United  States,  where  his  lectures  on  reform  topics 
were  exceedingly  popular.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  planning  the  establishment  of  a Church 
Reformation  Society.  He  was  the  uncle  of  Her- 
bert Spencer,  the  noted  British  philosopher. 

SPICER,  JOSHUA  HENRY.  British  cavalry- 
man, chaplain,  and  temperance  advocate ; born  at 
Wycomb  Marsh,  Buckinghamshire,  England,  Nov. 
25,  1839;  died  in  Montreal,  Canada,  Feb.  17,  1921. 
He  was  educated  at  the  North  London  Collegiate 
School,  and  enlisted  in  a British  cavalry  company, 
serving  from  1854  to  1867.  Throughout  the  Indian 
Mutiny  he  served  in  the  Sixth  Dragoon  Guards. 
In  1871  he  married  Miss  Mary  A.  Rea,  of  London. 

Migrating  to  Canada,  Spicer  affiliated  himself 
with  the  Royal  Templars  of  Temperance,  and  soon 
became  prominent  in  that  order.  For  a number  of 
years  he  was  trustee  and  select  councilor  of  Ori- 
ent Lodge  No.  19.  Later  he  served  as  treasurer  of 
the  Montreal  district  and  Grand  Councilor  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  and  Eastern  Ontario. 

A member  of  the  Episcopalian  denomination, 
Spicer  was  a lay  reader  at  the  Church  of  St.  Thom- 
as, Montreal.  He  was  for  a time  assistant  to  the 
Protestant  chaplain  of  the  prisons  of  Montreal,  in 
which  city  he  lived  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

SPIRIT.  A strong  distilled  liquor,  particularly 
alcohol,  as  distinguished  from  a malt  or  fermented 
liquor.  The  term  is  generally  used  in  the  plural 
form,  as  in  the  phrase  “ardent  spirits.” 

SPIRITS  OF  TURPENTINE.  See  Turpentine, 
Oil  of. 

SPIRITS  OF  WINE.  An  early  name  for  alco- 
hol. See  Alcohol  (vol.  i,  p.  95). 

SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS.  A term  used  to  des- 
ignate all  alcoholic  fluids  prepared  by  distillation 
or  by  treating  distilled  products  with  aromatic  or 
saccharin  substances  to  form  beverages  stronger 
than  wines.  In  former  times  the  word  “spirituous” 
was  often  spelled  “spiritous.” 

Spirituous  liquors,  as  distinguished  from  fer- 
mented liquors  such  as  beer,  wine,  and  cider,  are, 
characteristically,  stronger  in  alcoholic  content 
than  the  latter:  fermentation  seldom  produces  an 
alcoholic  content  of  more  than  17  per  cent,  where- 
as distilled  and  rectified  spirits  may  approach  100 
per  cent  in  alcoholic  content. 


The  art  of  distilling  liquor,  both  for  beverage 
and  for  medicinal  purposes,  is  undoubtedly  of  an- 
cient origin.  That  it  was  known  long  liefore  the 
Christian  era  is  attested  by  primitive  forms  of  stills 
discovered  by  archeologists  in  China,  India,  and 
Tibet.  (See  Distillation.)  Arrack  was  made  in 
India  as  early  as  800  b.  c.  and  used 
Antiquity  in  religious  rites.  Three  hundred  years 
of  Process  before  Christ,  Aristotle,  in  his  “Me- 
teorology,” said:  “Sea-water  can  be 
rendered  potable  by  distillation;  wine  and  other 
liquids  can  be  submitted  to  the  same  process.  After 
they  have  been  converted  into  humid  vapours,  they 
return  to  liquids.”  Taliesin,  Welsh  bard  of  the  sixth 
century,  in  his  “Mead  Song,”  says,  “Mead  distilled 
I praise,  its  eulogy  is  everywhere.”  The  art  of  dis- 
tilling liquor  is  also  mentioned  by  Albukassen,  an 
Arabian  alchemist  of  the  tenth  century. 

According  to  Celtic  legend,  St.  Patrick  intro- 
duced spirituous  liquors  to  the  Irish;  and  it  is 
certain  that  at  the  time  of  the  first  English  inva- 
sion (1170-72)  the  manufacture  of  whisky  was 
known  to  the  inhabitants.  Indeed  the  word  “whis- 
ky” is  of  Celtic  origin,  apparently  an  abbreviation 
of  usquebaugh,  which  corresponds  to  the  Latin  aqua 
vitae  ( “water  of  life” ) . In  France,  distillation  of 
brandy  began  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century. 
In  England,  the  establishment  of  regular  distiller- 
ies dates  back  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1684 
duty  was  paid  on  527,492  gals,  of  spirits.  Crom- 
well imposed  a tax  of  8d.  per  gallon,  which  was 
afterward  reduced  to  2d.  Succeeding  sovereigns 
levied  excise  with  regularity,  the  question  of  tax- 
ation of  alcoholic  liquors  assuming  an  important 
political  aspect  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

In  America,  in  the  Virginia  colony,  “a  good  drink 
from  Indian  corn”  (whisky)  was  made  as  early  as 
1 620,  partly  as  a substitute  for  impure  water  which 
had  killed  many  of  the  colonists.  By  1650,  Swedish 
settlers  along  the  Delaware  were  making  brandy. 
In  1737  the  introduction  of  rum  into  the  colony  of 
Georgia  was  prohibited.  At  that  time  the  selling 
of  this  beverage  to  the  Indians  by  traders  in  the 
Southern  colonies  had  become  an  established  prac- 
tise. Rum  was  freely  manufactured  in  Massachu- 
setts, Medford  rum  becoming  famous  throughout 
New  England. 

Spirits  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes : 

( 1 ) Distilled  liquors  flavored  by  substances  de- 
rived from  the  materials  from  which  they  are  man- 
ufactured, and  used  directly  as  beverages,  such  as 
whisky,  distilled  from  grain ; brandy,  from  wine ; 

rum,  f I’om  sugar-cane  and  molasses ; and 
Whisky  gin,  from  barley  or  rye  and  juniper  ber- 
and  Gin  ries.  After  comparatively  simple  pro- 
cesses of  distillation  and  aging,  these 
spirits  are  usually  ready  for  beverage  purposes 
and  are  either  consumed  directly  or  form  the  base 
of  such  popular  drinks  as  cocktails,  fizzes,  punch- 
es, mashes,  and  slings,  sold  largely  over  American 
bars  before  the  passage  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment. (See  Distilled  Liquors;  Brandy;  Rum; 
and  Whisky.) 

(2)  Factitious  or  artificial  alcoholic  beverages 
made  by  mixing  with  alcohol  or  brandy  various 
aromatic  tinctures  and  sugar  sirups,  such  as  ani- 
seed, coriander,  wormwood,  caraway-seed,  pepper- 
mint, and  cloves;  or  the  bruised  kernels  of  cher- 
ries, apricots,  peaches,  or  almonds;  or  infusions 
of  flowers,  fruit,  bark,  or  herbs  in  water  or  alco- 
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hoi.  Tliese  liquors  are  classifted  as  cordials,  li- 
queurs, and  bitters;  and  the  category  should  per- 
haps include  wines  fortified  with  spirits.  The  dis- 
tinction between  cordials  and  liqueurs  is  somewhat 
indefinite;  but,  in  general,  cordials  are  less  com- 
plex in  methods  of  manufacture  and  less  highly 
aromatized.  Bitters  make  up  a distinct  group  con- 
taining tannin  and  aromatic  oils  and 
Liqueurs  claiming  to  possess  certain  tonic  and 
medicinal  ]>roperties.  Liqueurs  are  of 
three  qualities:  The  ratafias,  or  simple  liqueurs, 
in  which  sugar,  alcohol,  and  aromatic  substances 
are  present  in  small  quantities,  siich  as  anise  wa- 
ter and  noyau;  the  oils,  or  fine  liqueurs,  with  an 
increase  in  saccharin  and  spirituous  content,  such 
as  curagao;  and  the  cremes,  or  siq)erfine  liqueurs, 
such  as  rosoglio  and  maraschino. 

Many  present-day  cordials  and  liqueurs  are  the 
successors  of  the  magical  drinks  of  the  middle  ages, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  universal  remedies.  Some 
spirits  have  derived  their  names  from  the  monastic 
establishments  where  they  were  originally  made, 
as  Benedictine  and  Cliartreiise ; others,  from  the 
place  of  manufacture,  as  Cognac,  France,  and  Cu- 
ragao,  in  the  Caribbean;  still  others,  from  their 
flavoring  ingredients,  as  anisette  and  absinth. 

(3)  Industrial  alcohol,  which,  broadly  defined, 
is  any  alcohol  not  suitable  for  drinking  purposes ; 
specifically,  it  is  usually  ethyl  alcohol,  denatured 
for  use  in  the  arts  and  industries.  Industrial  al- 
cohol is  distilled  much  after  the  man- 
industrial  ner  of  potable  alcohol;  but  the  raw 
Alcohol  materials  are  not  required  to  be  of  so 
superior  a grade,  the  main  object  be- 
ing to  secure  as  high  an  alcoholic  yield  as  possible. 
It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish, 
chemicals,  and  dye-stull's,  for  pharmaceutical  pur- 
poses, and,  in  the  form  of  methylated  spirit,  for 
lighting  and  heating.  See  Industrial  Alcohol. 

The  manufacture  of  spirituous  liquors  consists 
primarily  in  converting  starchy  or  saccharin  mat- 
ter into  alcohol  by  distillation,  the  product  Injing 
subsequently  separated,  concentrated,  and  recti- 
fied. As  alcohol  is  obtained  from  the  decomposition 
of  sugar,  sweet  vegetables  and  fruits  may  readily 
be  converted  into  spirits.  But  starch  is  also  read- 
ily convertible  into  sugar  by  means  of  diastase,  a 
substance  found  in  malt;  hence  starchy  vegetables 
may  also  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  spirits. 

In  making  distilled  liquors  from  wine  or  other  fer- 
mented liquor  only  one  major  ]>rocess  is  required. 
Sugar,  however,  must  first  be  fermented  and  then 
distilled;  and  starch  requires  a second  prepara- 
tory process  to  convert  it  into  sugar.  Among  the 
sugar-derived  spirits,  brandy  is  ob- 
Principle  of  tained  from  wine;  rum  from  sugar- 
Distillation  cane  and  molasses;  and  industrial 
alcohol  from  beet-root.  Among  the 
starch-derived  spirits,  whisky  and  vodka  are  ob- 
tained from  cereals;  industrial  alcohol,  from  po- 
tatoes, For  details  of  the  processes  of  distillation, 
see  Distili.ation  and  Still. 

To  rectify  spirits  ( purify,  concentrate,  and  elim- 
inate fusel-oil),  redistillation  is  required;  and  to 
remove  further  impurities  a final  process  of  aging 
is  employed.  This  is  usually  accomplished  in  wood- 
en casks,  which  allow  for  the  ventilation  of  the 
product.  Proper  aging  necessitates  from  one  to  six 
years ; and  where,fromindifVerenceor  cupidity,  this 
jirecaution  is  neglected  and  spirits  are  “doctored” 
with  adulterants  like  burnt  sugar,  creosote,  and 
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turpentine,  the  health  of  consumers  is  inevitably 
impaired,  such  diseases  as  epilepsy,  stomach  dis- 
orders, cirrhosis,  temporary  paralysis,  and  blind- 
ness being  frequently  caused  by  “bad”  liquor.  Some 
of  the  most  harmful  of  such  spirits  are : South- 
African  rum,  the  bootleg  “white  mule”  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  synthetic  gin  of  the  Lon- 
don slums. 

The  character  of  the  spirits  consumed  in  differ- 
ent countries  varies  with  the  nature  of  indigenous 
raw  materials.  In  Great  Britain,  where  barley  and 
rye  are  grown  in  quantity,  whisk\%  gin,  and  rum 
are  typical;  in  the  United  States,  whisky,  made 
from  the  bumper  corn  crops  of  the 
Spirits  central  and  western  States ; in  France, 

in  Various  brandies  and  cordials,  distilled  from 
Countries  wine  produced  in  the  vineyards  of  the 
south ; in  Russia,  vodka,  from  the  vast 
cereal  harvests  of  the  Black  Sea  region;  in  Mex- 
ico, brandy  from  the  native  pulque  plant;  in  the 
^Vest  Indies,  sugar-cane  and  molasses  rum;  in 
Jaj)an,  sake,  from  rice;  in  India  and  the  East,  ar- 
rack, distilled  from  palm-wine,  rice,  and  molasses. 
(For  a list  of  spirituous  liquors  and  the  countries 
in  which  they  are  consumed,  see  Distilled  Liq- 
uors.) 

In  efforts  to  curb  the  enormous  profits  to  pro- 
ducers and  the  inevitable  evils  to  consumers,  spir- 
ituous liquors  have  almost  invariably  been  subject 
to  tax  and  frequently  to  regulation  and  prohibi- 
tion. In  England,  excise  began  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  the  liquor  licensing  question  has 
long  been  a paramount  political  issue.  Among  Brit- 
ish colonies.  New  Zealand  and  several  Australian 
States  have  tried  local  option ; and  various  Cana- 
dian provinces  have  adopted  Prohibition  or  Govern- 
ment control.  In  Sweden,  the  Gothenburg  System 
of  regulating  the  liquor  traffic  by  restrictive  license 
was  adopted  as  early  as  180.5.  For  many  j'ears  the 
Russian  Czarist  Government  enjoyed  a vodka  mo- 
nopoly. The  alarming  effects  of  absinth,  introduced 
into  France  by  the  soldiery  after  the 
Restriction  Algerian  wars,  eventually  led  to  re- 

of  Sale  striction  in  its  manufacture  and  to 
its  prohibition  in  the  army  and  navy. 
Most  European  colonies  in  Africa  either  restrict 
or  prohibit  the  sale  of  spirits  to  natives.  For  an 
account  of  the  taxation  of  spirits  in  America  see 
Excise. 

Before  the  advent  of  Prohibition  the  liquor  traf- 
fic in  the  United  States  bad  reached  such  propor- 
tions that  in  1910  the  Government  collected  $302,- 
0G5,4()6  in  taxes  on  distilled  spirits.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  .lune  30,  1017,  the  total  production  of 
distilled  spirits  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
280, 085, 404  gals.,  classified  as  follows:  alcohol, 
134,821,202  gals.;  neutral  or  cologne  spirits,  05,- 
870,880  gals.;  whisky,  57,051,834  gals.;  gin.  5,- 
750,007  gals.;  rum,  1,870,030  gals.;  high  wines, 
107,207  gals.  Fruit  brandies  to- 
Statistics  in  taled  8,251,007  gals.  Total  con- 
United  States  sumption  for  the  year  amounted 
to  315,374,374  gals.,  of  which  41,- 
520,077  gals,  wore  exported,  03,702,423  gals,  were 
denatured,  and  13,110,201  gals,  lost  by  leakage. 
During  the  year  025  distilleries  were  registered  in 
the  United  States,  507  of  which  were  operated.  Of 
this  number,  284  worked  on  fruit,  198  on  grain, 
and  25  on  molasses. 

In  the  production  of  spirits  from  wine,  Califor- 
nia led  with  7,871,750  gals.,  followed  by  Ohio  with 
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160,133  gals.,  New  Jersey  with  54,494  gals..  New 
York  with  39,019  gals.,  and  Kentucky  with  34,163 
gals.  In  the  production  of  spirits  from  grain,  Illinois 
led  with  79,320,206  gals.,  followed  by  Indiana  with 
43,332,771  gals.,  and  Kentucky  with  36,407,615 
gals.  In  its  manufacture  the  grain  comprised : corn, 
33,973,268  bushels;  malt,  4,239,677  bush.;  rye,  2,- 
375,439  bush. ; wheat,  2,538  bush. ; all  other  grains, 
78,902^bush.  The  quantity  of  molasses  used  was 
112,497,633  gals.  Of  the  entire  product  114,596,- 
202  gals,  were  rectified.  These  figures  do  not  take 
into  account  the  vast  amount  of  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  illicit  spirits. 

, Bibliography. — Cyclopaedia  of  Temperance  and  Pro- 
hurUton,  New  York,  1891 ; Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
llth  ed.,  XXV.  694;  New  International  Encyclopaedia, 
New  York,  1924  ; Neio  International  Year-book  for  1919 
New  York,  1920;  J.  C.  Ridpath,  History  of  the  United 
Mates  of  America,  Cincinnati,  1914  ; Standard  Ency- 
clopedia, New  York,  1912  ; Edwin  Wiley  and  Irving  E. 
Rines,  The  United  States,  Its  Beginninqs,  Progress,  and 
Modern  Development,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1912. 

SPIRITUS  FRUMENTI.  Latin  term  for  whis- 

^y- 

SPOONER,  HENRY  HATCH.  American  busi- 
ness man  and  Prohibition  advocate ; born  at  Kent, 


HENRY  HATCH  SPOONER 

Conn.,  Feb.  9,  1853;  died  at  Kensington,  Conn., 
Oct.  24,  1921.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Kent,  Conn.,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  spent  two 
years  teaching  in  Kent,  and  then  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  a wholesale  hardware  firm  in  Chicago,  re- 
maining with  the  concern  about  25  years. 

In  1892  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Chicago 
Ohristian  Endeavor  Union,  becoming  president  of 
the  State  Union  in  1894.  The  following  year  he 
helped  to  organize  the  Christian  Citizenship  League 
of  which  he  became  vice-president. 

In  1896  he  decided  to  give  up  business  and  de- 
vote himself  to  Christian  and  reform  work.  He 
married  Mary  A.  Arnold,  of  Chicago,  in  1876.  Re- 
turning to  Connecticut  in  1898,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Union  of  that 


State,  and,  later,  superintendent  of  its  Christian 
Citizenship  department.  In  1901  he  moved  to  Ken- 
sington, Conn. 

Spooner  was  long  active  in  temperance  work.  In 
1903  he  was  made  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Connecticut  Temperance  Union.  He  served  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  as 
a director  of  the  National  Temperance  Society, 
and  as  a member  of  the  Temperance  Commission 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America.  As  a member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
International  Sunday-school  Association,  he  took 
part  in  the  contest  in  two  conventions  to  retain 
temperance  lessons  in  Sunday-school  literature. 
He  was  one  of  the  four  speakers  at  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Convention  in  1911,  when  the  slogan  “A 
Saloonless  Nation  in  1920,”  was  adopted. 


SPORTS  AND  ALCOHOL.  It  has  long  been  a 
disjnited  question  whether  the  use  of  alcoholic  liq- 
uors is  of  benefit  or  a detriment  to  persons  engaged 
in  competitive  sjiorts.  Some  authorities  have  de- 
fended the  moderate  use  of  liquor  as  a personal 
beverage  by  athletes;  others  have  advised  its  in- 
clusion in  the  regimen  of  training.  It  is  the  consen- 
sus of  modern  scientific  and  medical  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  alcohol,  even  in  moderation,  lias  a dele- 
terious influence  on  both  the  muscular  and  the 
nervous  systems  of  competitors  in  sports. 

Even  among  the  ancients  the  detrimental  effects 
of  alcohol  were  understood.  The  poet  Milton  says 
the  strength  of  Samson  came  “only  from  the  liq- 
uid brook.”  Ulysses  in  his  wander- 
Among  the  ings  noted  the  stupefying  effects  of 
Ancients  wine  upon  even  the  youngest  and 
strongest  of  men.  By  it  the  Cyclops 
was  overcome.  According  to  Homer,  Hector,  de- 
fender of  Troy,  refused  the  wine  profi'ered  by  his 
mother. 

Competitors  in  the  Olympic  games  of  ancient 
Greece  were  required  to  abstain  from  intoxicants, 
and  it  is  indubitably  more  than  a coincidence  that 
in  the  modern  revival  of  these  games  victory  has 
consistently  remained  with  the  two  Prohibition 
nations  competing,  the  United  States  and  Finland. 
In  the  games  held  since  the  World  War  these  suc- 
cesses have  been  particularly  noticeable.  At  Paris 
in  1924  the  standing  of  the  seven  leading  compet- 
itors was  as  follows : 


United  States 255 

Finland  166 

Great  Britain SdVz 

Sweden  31% 

France  26% 

Italy  19 

Switzerland  15 


At  Amsterdam  in  1928  the  final  highest  scores 


were : 

United  States 173 

Finland  102 

Great  Britain 46 

Sweden  44 

Germany  44 

Canada  33 

France  27 


A comparison  of  these  totals  reveals  the  fact 
that  in  both  meets  the  United  States  and  Finland 
won  more  points  than  all  other  countries  put  to- 
gether. It  is  notable  that  Sweden  and  Canada, 
countries  in  which  the  liquor  traffic 
In  Modern  is  regulated,  improved  their  showing, 
Times  while  France,  where  alcohol  is  to-day 
a serious  problem,  dropped  from  fifth 
to  seventh  place.  That  France  recognizes  the  alco- 
hol menace  in  training  is  evidenced  by  the  follow- 
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ing  declaration  issued  by  the  Olympic  Committee 
of  the  French  Sporting  Federations: 

Alcohol  is  a pernicious  beverage  which  excites  tem- 
porarily. This  excitement  is  followed  rapidly  by  a de- 
pression and  diminution  of  strength.  The  use  of  alco- 
hol impedes  effort.  It  diminishes  efficiency,  whether  in 
sport  or  professional  work.  Anyone,  sportsman  or  work- 
er, who  seeks  an  increase  of  strength  in  alcohol  will  find 
only  deterioration  and  disillusion. 

In  almost  all  countries  the  national  attitude  to- 
ward alcohol  bears  a direct  relation  to  sports. 
Among  savages  the  tribal  dances  that  take  the 
place  of  sports  degenerate  into  orgies  under  the  in- 
fluence of  intoxicants.  Civilized  nations  in  which 
there  are  no  laws  restricting  liquor,  such  as  Spain 
and  Mexico,  retain  an  element  of  cruelty  in  the 
popular  sports  of  bull-fighting  and  cock-fighting. 
It  is  characteristic  of  such  countries  tliat  there 
are  many  attendants  at  sports  and  but  few  partici- 
pants; while  in  abstemious  countries  like  Finland, 
walking,  running,  and  skiing  promote  the  endur- 
ance and  hardiness  of  a considerable  portion  of  the 
population.  In  the  United  States  since  the  adop- 
tion of  Prohibition,  golf-courses  and  recreation 
parks  have  rapidly  supplanted  the  corner  saloon 
as  “sports  centers.”  Much  of  the  money  that  was 
formerly  wasted  in  indoor  grog  is  now  invested  in 
such  outdoor  sports  as  baseball  and  football,  swim- 
ming, and  track. 

The  view-point  that  alcohol  is  not  beneficial  to 
competitors  in  sports  is  almost  universally  at- 
tested by  physiological  and 

Medical  Re-  medical  authorities.  The  Alco- 
search  Council’s  hoi  Investigating  Committee, 
Views  appointed  in  1923  by  the  Med- 

ical Research  Council,  of  Lon- 
don, in  its  publication,  “Alcohol:  Its  Action  on 
the  Human  Organism,”  declares : 

For  acts  requiring  skill  the  inference  from  experi- 
ments, as  far  as  they  go,  seems  to  be  that  their  per- 
formance tends  to  be  temporarily  impaired  after  a dose 
of  alcohol  of  even  less  than  40  cubic  centimetres  (the 
amount  contained  in  three  small  whiskies  or  1%  pints 
of  beer)  ; especially  in  the  diminished  speed  and  nicety 
of  the  required  act’s  performance.  . . Reliable  evidence 
that  alcohol  improves,  in  normal  circumstances,  the  ef- 
ficient performance  of  any  muscular  act,  unskilled  or 
skilled,  seems  at  present  to  be  altogether  lacking. 

In  “Personal  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training 
for  Women,”  Anna  M.  Galbraith,  M.D.,  writes: 

It  has  been  proved  that  under  the  moderate  use  of  al- 
cohol the  muscles  become  flabby  and  less  vigorous  and 
effective  ; that  troops  cannot  work  or  march  on  alco- 
hol ; that  in  training  for  athletics,  for  races,  or  for  other 
sports,  total  abstinence  is  always  practised  ; that  the 
true  sportsman  depends  quite  as  much  on  his  brain  as 
on  his  muscles  for  success.  In  England  it  is  recognized 
that  total  abstinence  is  a necessity  where  great  exer- 
tions are  concerned,  and  it  is  now  beyond  all  question 
that  alcohol,  in  even  so-called  dietetic  quantities,  di- 
minishes the  output  of  muscular  work,  both  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  and  that  the  best  physical  results  are 
obtained  under  total  abstinence  from  its  use. 

With  regard  to  the  food  value  of  alcohol.  Prof. 
E.  H.  Starling,  who  is  not  opposed  to  it  a'-  a bev- 
erage before  or  after  work,  states: 

But  whenever  a man  or  an  animal  is  required  to  put 
forth  his  maximum  efforts  over  a considerable  time,  as 
in  the  strenuous  hill-climb  carried  out  by  Diirig,  or  in 
a hard  game  of  football,  or  where  fine  adjustment  of 
muscular  movement  is  necessary,  as  in  feats  of  skill  or 
acrobatic  performances,  alcohol  is  unsuitable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  food. 

Among  the  general  unfavorable  ofTects  of  even 
a moderate  use  of  alcohol,  physiological  authori- 
ties cite:  the  quickening  of  heart  action  : shorten- 
ing of  the  intervals  of  rest  l)ctween  heartbeats; 
}>alpitation ; breathlessness;  lessening  of  the  ra- 
j)idity  and  delicacy  of  nerve  impressions;  decrease 


in  the  perfection  of  the  finer  muscular  combina- 
tions; lowering  of  the  bodily  temperature;  reduc- 
tion of  the  supply  of  oxygen  in  the  tissues;  delay 
of  oxidation ; and  increase  in  bodily  weight. 

To  the  adverse  opinions  on  alcohol  as  a sports 
stimulant  voiced  by  jahysiologists  and  physicians 
must  be  added  the  testimony  of  associations  which 
sponsor  athletics  and  coaches  who  train  athletes. 
One  of  the  most  eli'ective  pronouncements  ever 
made  against  the  use  of  alcohol  in  athletic  train- 
ing was  promulgated  in  1924  by  the  association  of 
French  Sporting  Federations.  As  translated  in 
the  Scientific  Temperance  Journal{^o.  2, 1924 ) , it 
declares : 

(1)  Whereas,  thirty  years  of  practical  athletic  training 
for  nationai  and  international  tests  and  competi- 
tions, in  all  fields  of  physical  activities,  such  as  box- 
ing, cycling,  fighting,  jumping,  football,  swimming, 
walking,  mountain  climbing,  and  flying,  have  fur- 
nished proofs,  a thousand  times  verified,  a thousand 
times  certified  by  the  most  illustrious  champions, 
that  for  athietes  alcohol  is  an  enemy  to  strength, 
to  speed,  to  endurance,  and  to  resistance  to  fatigue  ; 

(2)  Whereas,  this  proof  furnished  by  athletes  confirms 
fully  the  declarations  of  the  entire  medical  corps  ; 

(3)  Whereas,  this  incontestable  truth  evidently  remains 
the  same  whether  in  athletic  exercise  or  physical 
work  connected  with  the  different  callings ; 

(4)  Whereas,  alcoholism,  even  if  it  is  decreasing  in 
Prance,  is,  none  the  less,  the  greatest  danger  threat- 
ening the  French  race ; 

(5)  Whereas,  the  athletic  world,  having  reached  clear 
convictions  on  this  question,  considers  it  a duty  to 
give  benefit  of  its  knowledge  not  only  to  the  young 
comrades  received  into  the  athletic  societies,  but 
to  all  young  French  people  that  they  may  be  pre- 
served from  an  indubitable  scourge  : 

(6)  And  whereas,  from  a similar  sense  of  solidarity  it 
deems  it  also  a duty  to  explain  to  intellectual  and 
manual  workers  that  in  order  to  succeed  in  the 
struggles  of  life  they  must  be  in  possession  of  all 
their  powers ; 

Therefore,  the  Athletic  Federations  declare  : 

First,  that  alcohol  is  a pernicious  beverage,  which 
gives  momentary  excitation,  quickly  followed  by  a 
depression  and  a diminution  of  strength,  and. 
Second,  that  the  use  of  alcohol  is  opposed  to  all 
endeavor  because  it  diminishes  efficiency,  whether 
in  athletic  work  or  professional  work  ; and  all  men 
in  athletics  and  all  workers  who  seek  to  supple- 
ment their  strength  by  alcohol  will  find  only  loss 
and  disillusion. 

The  attitude  of  American  coaches  toward  alco- 
hol in  regard  to  United  States  Olympic  team  ath- 
letes was  expressed  by  Amos  Alonzo 
Opinions  of  Stagg,  famous  football  coach  of  the 

Coaches  University  of  Chicago,  when,  testi- 
fying in  1 926  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee at  the  hearings  on  the  proposed  modifica- 
tion of  the  Volstead  Act,  he  said : 

As  a coach  I do  not  believe,  and  none  of  the  coaches 
that  train  men  believe  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

1 was  a member  of  the  coaching  staff  of  the  Olympic 
teams  two  years  ago,  and  that  was  one  of  the  forbid- 
den things  when  we  went  over  to  Paris  ; the  men  were 
not  to  drink  anything  but  water,  and  we  took  our  water 
with  us.  . . The  coaches  and  trainers  generally  are  dead 
against  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  even  beer,  in  train- 
ing. . . Now,  the  American  athletes  stood  upon  the  top. 
There  were  none  better.  The  only  ones  that  approxi- 
mated us  were  the  Finnish  athletes,  and  they  did  not 
use  liquor. 

This  attitude  is  typical  of  American  college  coach- 
es. Says  Fielding  II.  Yost,  veteran  director  of  ath- 
letics at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  himself 
a lifelong  total  abstainer: 

During  the  past  thirty  years  I have  been  connected, 
as  player  and  coach,  with  college  athletics.  1 know  the 
evil  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  moral  and  physical  life  of 
one  who  uses  it.  I have  never  observed  any  good  from 
the  use  of  it.  I would  not  waste  time  trying  to  train  or 
develop  one  who  uses  it.  A boy  or  young  man  who  drinks 
does  not  give  himself  a fair  chance. 

Similar  sentiments  are  expressed  by  directors 
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in  other  spheres  of  athletics.  “Snowy”  Baker,  well- 
known  Australian  trainer  of  boxers,  says : 

I have  never,  throughout  my  years  of  strenuous  ath- 
letics, taken  one  drop  of  alcoholic  drink.  1 know  only 
too  well  that  it  would  mean  my  downfall  as  an  athlete. 
It  is  a very  remarkable  thing,  and  I don’t  care  where 
you  pick  your  man  from,  there  never  was  a champion 
in  any  sport  who  was  a drinker,  be  it  swimming,  box- 
ing, football,  or  anything  else.  You  cannot  possibly  suc- 
ceed unless  you  let  drink  alone. . . 1 have  a few  instances 
of  men  who  are  given  towards  drink.  I find  that  they 
are  unable  to  present  themselves  in  a physically  per- 
fect condition,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  they  are 
badly  defeated. 

Most  intimately  concerned  with  the  use  of  liq- 
uor in  training  are  the  athletes  themselves.  With 
few  exceptions,  they  give  unreserved  testimony  in 
favor  of  an  abstemious  regimen.  A number  of  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  from  experts  in  the  various 
branches  of  sport  follow : 

Boxing.  John  L.  Sullivan,  early  American  heavy- 
weight champion,  as  quoted  in  the  Voice,  Jan.  2, 
1890: 

Boozing  kills  off  fighters  quicker  than  anything  else 
on  earth.  Time  was  when  I was  the  fastest  big  man  in 
the  country.  Now  I am  as  slow  as  molasses.  Booze  did 
it,  boys,  and  booze  will  lay  out  any  fighter  who  sticks 
to  it  long  enough. 

Jack  Dempsey,  world’s  heavyweight  champion 
from  1911  to  1924,  as  quoted  in  the  “Alliance  Year 
Book,”  1928: 

I am  a total  abstainer  and  have  always  been  one.  The 
life  of  an  athlete,  particularly  a champion,  is  a short 
one.  I have  always  been  a believer  in  physical  train- 
ing, and  despite  my  many  engagements,  I always  find 
time  to  devote  a little  of  each  day  to  it,  either  in  a gym 
or  doing  road  work.  . . You  can  say  for  me  that  I am 
opposed  to  spirits  in  any  form  for  any  young  man  who 
desires  to  compete  in  sports. 

Cricket.  Jack  Hobbs,  famous  English  cricketer, 
in  a letter  on  “Fitness  for  Siiort”  : 

No  player  or  athlete  can  give  of  his  best  in  any  game 
or  sport  who  does  not  practise  moderation  in  drinking, 
smoking,  and  eating.  Fitness  is  only  to  be  attained  by 
careful  living,  and  moderation  in  all  things  that  min- 
ister to  the  well-being  of  the  body.  I cannot  say  that 
I have  always  been  a total  abstainer  from  alcohol  and 
tobacco,  but  I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  might  have 
been  better  for  me  if  I had,  though  I never  exceeded 
moderation  in  the  use  of  both.  I have  now  totally  ab- 
stained from  alcohol  for  about  two  years.  . . I am  sure 
that  my  general  health  has  benefited,  and  my  cricket 
has  certainly  not  suffered,  though  I am  carrying  on  at 
an  age  when  most  cricketers  have  retired. 

Ernest  Tyldesley,  the  noted  Lancashire  batsman, 
was  a total  abstainer. 

C.  G.  Macartney,  the  famous  Australian  crick- 
eter, said : “I  won  my  way  to  first-class  cricket  in 
Australia  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  have  main- 
tained my  place  for  seventeen  years,  and  I owe  this 
measure  of  success  largely  to  the  fact  that  I have 
always  been  a total  abstainer.” 

Of  the  Australian  cricket  team  of  sixteen  men 
which  visited  England  in  1921,  twelve  were  de- 
clared total  abstainers. 

Foofball.  “Red”  Grange,  all-American  football 
player,  cited  in  Dry-By-Nine,  September,  1927 : 

You  cannot  smoke  and  drink  and  expect  to  succeed 
as  an  athlete. 

Ted  Courtney,  noted  Australian,  who  played 
football  24  consecutive  seasons,  cited  in  the  “Alli- 
ance Year  Book,”  1928 : 

Yes,  it’s  a fact.  I have  never  tasted  alcoholic  drink 
in  my’life.  . . I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  the  long 
run,  even  moderate  smoking  and  drinking  will  affect  a 
player’s  staying  power.  These  habits,  if  regularly  in- 
dulged in,  are  capable  of  affecting,  and  do  affect,  a play- 
er’s judgment,  his  accuracy,  and  his  speed. 

Baseball.  “Ty”  Cobb,  American  veteran  of  the 
Detroit  team,  as  reported  in  the  Juvenile  Tern- 
plar,  June,  1927 : 


No  man  who  expects  to  succeed  at  the  game  should 
ever  think  of  taking  strong  drink.  We  are  all  inter- 
ested in  the  question,  for  if  one  man  lets  down  in  his 
efficiency  we  all  suffer  a handicap.  It  is  a rule  among 
baseball  players  to  let  drink  alone.  I don’t  believe  one 
in  fifty  baseball  players  of  any  clubs  of  importance  in 
the  country  attempts  to  mix  drinks  with  his  ball  play- 
ing. 

Rogers  Hornsby,  famous  player  and  manager  of 
the  St.  Louis  world’s  championship  team  of  1926, 
cited  in  Dry-By-Nine,  September,  1927 : 

I have  never  tasted  intoxicating  liquor. 

Stvimming.  Annette  Kellerman,  famous  swim- 
mer, diver,  and  physical  culture  instructor,  quoted 
in  the  “Alliance  Year  Book,”  1928: 

Orange  juice  is  my  main  drink  ; I have  never  touched 
a cocktail  or  a stimulant  of  any  kind  and  I do  not  smoke. 
Friends  have  suggested  that  1 get  little  fun  out  of  life 
by  keeping  to  such  a regime.  That  is  where  they  make 
the  greatest  error.  Because  I am  always  fit,  I get  a 
real  “kick”  out  of  life.  I do  not  crave  for  excitement, 
nor  do  I have  to  jog  my  capacity  for  enjoyment  by  dop- 
ing myself  with  alcohol. 

George  Young,  the  Canadian,  who  won  the  ocean 
marathon  to  Catalina  Island,  is  reported  in  Facts 
and  Figures,  October,  1928,  as  saying  to  an  inter- 
viewer : 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  day  of  the  start,  I had  a 
cup  of  tea  and  some  toast  at  6 o’clock.  Tea  is  my  strong- 
hold drink.  I never  drink  liquor.  I do  not  smoke.  I do 
not  keep  late  hours.  I believe  a swimmer  should  keep  in 
perfect  condition  all  the  time. 

Running.  Willie  Ritola,  the  Finnish  champion, 
in  answer  to  an  interviewer’s  query : 

Before  I began  to  compete,  I used  to  smoke,  and  oc- 
casionally took  alcoholic  beverages  ; but  when  I began 
to  train  as  a runner,  I soon  saw  that  I would  have  to 
give  up  both  if  I wished  to  obtain  good  results.  Ac- 
cordingly from  the  outset  of  my  training  I abandoned 
tobacco  and  alcohol,  for  in  my  opinion,  their  use  in- 
fallibly prevents  one  from  becoming  a first-class  ath- 
lete. 

Eric  Liddell,  the  English  Olympic  quarter-miler, 
quoted  in  the  “Alliance  Year  Book,”  1928: 

I have  never  found  any  use  for  either  smoking  or 
drinking,  and  feel  that  neither  would  do  me  any  good. 

I am  teetotal ; my  father  and  mother  were  teetotal ; my 
grandfather  and  grandmother  were  teetotal. 

Tennis.  W.  T.  Tilden,  American  tennis  ace,  cit- 
ed in  Facts  and  Figures,  October,  1928: 

Alcohol  is  a poison  that  affects  the  mind,  the  eye,  and 
the  wind — three  essentials  in  tennis.  . . The  Tilden  cock- 
tail (a  bottle  of  mineral  water),  nothing  stronger,  is  my 
advice  to  young  players. 

Suzanne  Lenglen,  former  world  champion,  cited 
in  Dry-By-Nine,  September,  1927: 

My  diet  is  normal,  I drink  no  wine  or  alcoholic  drink. 

Shooting.  Admiral  Jellicoe,  of  the  British  Na- 
vy, as  reported  in  the  “Alliance  Year  Book”  for 
1928: 

As  regards  straight  shooting,  it  is  everyone’s  expe- 
rience that  abstinence  is  necessary  for  efficiency.  By 
careful  and  prolonged  tests  the  shooting  efficiency  of 
the  men  was  proved  to  be  30  per  cent  worse  after  rum 
ration  than  before  it. 

Mountaineering.  Dr.  Imhof,  famous  mountain 
climber  of  Switzerland : 

Formerly  persuaded,  as  many  others,  of  the  utility 
of  alcohol,  I carried  wine  during  my  climbs.  . . I soon 
considered  that  its  stimulant  action  was  only  ternporary 
and  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  imagination,  and  that 
there  was  always  a subsequent  depression  of  correspond- 
ingly greater  magnitude.  For  that  reason  many  of  my 
friends  and  myself  have  given  up  the  use  of  alcohol  in 
climbing. 

Against  the  overwhelming  weight  of  this  testi- 
mony is  the  fact  that  S.  Loues,  the  Greek  peasant 
who  won  the  first  modern  Olympic  Marathon 
(April,  1896),  drank  a glass  of  wine  before  start- 
ing his  race,  and  the  declaration  by  Paavo  Nurmi 
champion  Finnish  runner,  as  reported  by  Alexan- 
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dor  0.  Uornuin  in  tho  Columbus,  Ohio, 

dan.  I'J,  iJi'Jd.  that 

!i  glass  of  whisky  onoo  in  a while  is  I have  trit\l 

it  myself. 

AlKHit  titty  years  ago  there  was  often  heard  at 
the  banquets  of  eertain  F.nglish  athletie  assoeia- 
tions  a song,  the  ehorus  of  whieh  rai\: 

Then  .give  us  limbs  of  the  ii\>n  stamp 
That  draw  no  harm  from  eold  or  damp  ; 

With  sparkling  wine  to  fei\i  the  lamp 
Which  t'upid  bears  before  us. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom,  at  (.vrtain  collegi- 
ate training-tables  in  the  I'nited  States,  to  include 
a lUiHlerate  amount  of  Ivor  or  ale  in  the  diet : but 
this  practise  has  been  entirely  aluin- 
Oxford  and  dotted.  It  is  still  retaittod.  however. 
Cambridge  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  where  the 

Practise  crews  ditring  traitting  for  the  att- 
ttual  Unit  race  are  allowed  a daily 
ration  of  U'cr  and  an  oeeasional  glass  of  port.  Its 
eontinuanee  is  due  doubtless  to  Uritish  respect  for 
tradition  rather  than  to  any  belief  in  the  etlieaey 
of  akvliol  for  the  athlete. 

Pritish  football  has  from  time  to  time  U'eti  sub- 
ject to  the  organized  exploitation  of  the  drink  trade. 
Coneessions  have  Iveit  obtained  for  the  opening  of 
bars  on  football-fields,  dressing-rooms  have  U'on 
assigned  to  players  on  livvnsed  premises,  and  so- 
cial rooms  have  U'cii  protTered  to  sports  clubs  in 
public  houses.  This  situation,  however,  has  Uvn 
abated,  many  football  clubs  refusingtopermit  per- 
sons eonneeted  with  the  liquor  trailic  to  serve  on 
their  Untrds  of  directors. 

Altogv'ther  the  present  trend  in  athletics,  intlu- 
onced  undoubtedly  by  the  adoption  of  Prohibition 
in  the  ITiited  States  and  by  tho  raising  of  world- 
wide competitive  standards  through  participation 
in  the  Olympie  games,  is  toward  the  complete  di- 
vorce of  alcohol  from  sports. 

SPRAGG.  WESLEY.  New  Zealand  dairyman 
and  tent jH'ranee  advvvate ; Uirit  at  Madeley.  Shrop- 
shire. England,  in  1S4S:  educated  in  the  Wesleyan 
seluH'l  at  Madeley.  He  emigrated  to  New  Zealand 
with  his  parents  in  lSi>4.  and  identified  himself 
with  the  dairy  industry,  helping  to  found  the  New 
Zealand  Dairy  Association  (ISStD,  of  which  he 
eventually  U'came  managing  director.  He  has  al- 
ways taken  an  interest  in  public  questions.  U'ing 
a strong  supporter  of  the  Single  Tax  and  in  sym- 
pathy with  all  social  reforms.  He  has  U'cn  twice 
married,  on  each  oeeasion  to  a datighter  of  the  late 
Roltert  Neil,  a strong  temjx'rance  advix'ate  of  Auck- 
land. w here  he  resides. 

Spragg  is  one  of  the  earnest  friends  of  temper- 
ance in  New  Zealand.  He  is  actively  interested  in 
all  phases  of  the  movement,  particularly  in  Hand 
of  Hope  work.  A champion  of  the  Direct  Veto  for 
the  regulation  of  the  liquor  industry,  he  has  dili- 
gvMitly  supported  his  views  with  voice,  pen.  and 
pov'ketUxtk.  He  has  also  made  liU'ral  donations  of 
l>oth  money  and  land  to  the  city  of  Auckland. 

SPRATT.  JOHN.  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priest 
and  temperanee  leader;  l>orn  in  Dublin  Dee.  dl, 
179d:  died  there  May  *27.  1S71  tthus  Hunts.  "Tem- 
{H’raiuv  History."  ii.  UUl ' . or  March  ‘27.  1871  (thus 
Winskill.  "Temperanee  Standard  Hearers").  He 
received  some  instruction  from  the  priests  of  St. 
Catherine’s  (.  huroh  of  the  Carmelites  in  his  native 
city:  went  to  Cordova,  Spain,  in  18U5;  and  was  at 
the  College  of  St.  Alltert  until  1821,  during  whieh 
time  he  joined  the  Carmelite  Order. 


It  is  not  known  when  he  returned  to  Ireland, 
but  he  was  attached  to  the  Convent  in  Ereiich 
Street,  Dublin,  and  was  given  the  degree  of  D.D. 
by  the  Apostolic  College  at  Rome  in  1820.  In  1822 
he  opened  a school  in  Longford  Street.  Dublin, 
whicli,  in  1824.  was  removed  to  largv'r  quarters  in 
Whitefriars  Street,  and  in  182,'i  he  started  the 
buildingof  the  Carmelite  Church  in  thesame  street. 
In  1842  he  opened  a Magilalene  asylum  in  Dublin, 
which  is  still  extant. 

Father  Spiatt  worked  among  the  poor  and  the 
outcast  whom  he  labored  unremittingly  to  bring 
to  temperaiiiV.  For  long  periinls  he  spoke  every 
Sunday  night  at  remperance  Hall.  CutT  St.,  Dub- 
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lilt,  w here  he  w as  ably  assisted  by  dames  Haughton 
and  other  devoted  workers.  On  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
I8d0.  Father  Spratt  invited  his  fellow  eiti.'.ens  to 
meet  hint  on  the  green  at  Harold’s  Cross,  where  he 
addressed  an  enormous  crowd,  and.  w ith  the  assist- 
ance of  Haughton  and  others,  added  In'tween  dtX> 
and  000  pledgv's  to  the  total-abstinen^v  roll.  He  en- 
tered into  the  Father  Mathew  movement  w ith  gix'at 
zeal.  and.  during  Father  Mathew ’s  absence  in  Amer- 
ica, was  recognized  director  of  the  work  in  Ire- 
land. He  was  honorary  secretary  of  the  Catholic 
University ; founder  of  the  Catholic  Young  Men’s 
Society:  founder  of  the  Hlittd  Asylum;  and  of  St. 
doseph’s  Night  .-Vsyltim  in  Cork  St.  He  died  in  the 
act  of  administering  a temjH'raiuv  pledge. 

SPRENG,  SAMUEL  PETER.  American  Evan- 
gt'lical  prelate  and  Prohibition  advvX'ate;  Ixwn  in 
Wayne  County.  Ohio.  Feb.  11.  I8dd;  educ.ated  in 
the  public  seliixd  and  at  North  Central  Colleire. 
Naperville.  III. 

In  18i8  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Evangelical  Association,  and  up  to  1887  he  held 
pastorates  at  Hellevtie.  Cleveland.  Napoleon,  Co- 
lumbus. and  Cireleville.  all  in  Ohio.  From  1887  to 
l!>07  he  was  editor  of  the  Kran^clual  Mcssni^tr, 
and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  made  a bishop. 
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In  September,  1878,  he  married  Margaret  A. 
Beck,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  1904  the  Evangelical 
Theological  Seminary  granted  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.D. 

Bishop  Spreng  has  long  been  affiliated  with  the 
Anti-Saloon  League,  and  has  for  years  represented 
the  Evangelical  Association  as  one  of  the  League’s 
vice-presidents.  The  Bishop  has  taken  a leading 
part  in  keeping  the  Prohibition  issue  to  the  fore 
in  the  conferences  and  church  services  of  his  de- 
nomination, and  he  helped  to  aline  his  home  town 
(Naperville,  111.)  in  the  dry  column  in  the  contest 
of  1916. 

The  Evangelical  Association  since  1839  has  en- 
joined Prohibition  upon  its  members. 


BISHOP  SAMUEL  PEIER  SPRENG 


SPROTT,  JOSEPHENE  HOGE  (McLEAN). 

American  teacher  and  temperance  advocate;  born 
at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  Oct.  19,  1867;  educated  at 
the  Memmenger  School,  Charleston,  S.  C.  (A.B. 
1887) . She  taught  for  one  year  at  Manning,  S.  C., 
and  for  two  years  at  Jordan,  S.  C.  On  Nov.  5, 
1890,  Miss  McLean  married  Joseph  Sprott  (d.May 
24,  1928),  of  Manning,  where  she  has  since  made 
her  home. 

Mrs.  Sprott  became  interested  in  the  cause  of 
temperance,  and  affiliated  with  the  Woman’s  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  of  Manning,  taking  a prom- 
inent part  in  the  local  and  State  work  of  the  Union. 
In  1906  she  was  elected  president  of  the  State  W. 
C.  T.  U.  of  South  Carolina,  which  office  she  held 
until  the  end  of  1928. 

SPRUCE  BEER.  Abeer  ( from  the  German  /8pros- 
senUer,  literally,  “sprout  beer”)  made  from  the 
twicrs  and  leaves  of  the  spruce  fir,  boiled  with  su- 
garlind  molasses  and  fermented  with  yeast.  There 
are  two  varieties:  a brown  beer  made  with  mo- 
lasses, and  a white  beer,  made  with  white  sugar. 
Spruce  beer  is  similar  to  birch  beer,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  fermented,  and  contains  a very  small 
percentage  of  alcohol. 


SPURGEON,  CHARLES  HADDON.  English 
Baptist  clergyman  and  temperance  advocate;  born 
at  Kelvedon,  Essex,  June  19,  1834;  died  at  Men- 
tone, France,  Jan.  31,  1892.  He  was  educated  at 
Colchester  and  Maidstone.  Ini  849  he  was  appointed 
usher  in  a school  at  Newmarket,  and  then  engaged 
in  religious  work  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
known  as  the  “boy  preaclier.”  Although  the  son  of  a 
Congregationalist  minister,  he  joined  the  Baptist 
communion  in  1851  and  in  the  following  year  ac- 
cepted a pastorate  at  Waterbeach.  In  1854  he  took 
charge  of  the  New  Park  Street  Chapel  in  South- 
wark, London.  When  this  became  too  small  for  his 
audiences,  he  removed  to  Exeter  Hall ; and  then  to 
Surrey  Music  Hall.  The  great  Metropolitan  Tab- 
ernacle, accommodating  6,000  persons,  was  erected 
for  his  use  in  1861.  At  the  age  of  22  he  was  the 
most  popular  preacher  of  his  day.  On  one  occasion 
he  addressed  24,000  people  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Spurgeon  combined  fervent  oratory  with  quaint 
humor,  and  had  a voice  of  wonderful  range  and 
quality.  His  theological  education  was  never  com- 
pleted, and  he  retained  Calvinistic  doctrines  at  va- 
riance with  the  religious  spirit  of  his  time.  Owing 
to  a difference  of  opinion  over  immersion  he  with- 
drew from  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  1865  and 
two  years  later  from  the  Baptist  Union. 

In  addition  to  his  ordinary  ministrations,  Spur- 
geon founded  (1856)  the  Pastors’  College  (where 
he  trained  ministers  for  36  London  chapels),  the 
Stockwell  Orphanage  ( 1 867 ) , the  Tabernacle  Alms- 
houses, and  the  Colportage  Association.  He  edited 
a monthly  magazine,  the  Swoi'd  and  Trowel,  and 
after  1855  published  his  weekly  sermons,  which 
had  an  average  circulation  of  30,000  copies.  He  was 
the  author  of  more  than  a hundred  volumes,  among 
which  were:  “The  Saint  and  his  Saviour”  ( 1867 ) ; 
“John  Ploughman’s  Talk”  (1868)  ; “Feathers  for 
Arrows”  (1870)  ; “The  Treasury  of  David,”  an  ex- 
position of  the  Psalms  in  seven  volumes  (1865- 
80)  ; “Sermons  in  Candles’’  ( 1891 ) ; and  “Messages 
to  the  Multitude”  ( 1892 ) . 

Because  of  his  immense  influence,  Spurgeon  was 
able  to  render  valuable  assistance  to  the  temper- 
ance-reform movement.  As  early  as  1860  he  was  in 
demand  as  a temperance  speaker,  and  during  the 
first  year  of  his  ministry  in  the  London  Metropoli- 
tan Tabernacle  he  delivered  a famous  lecture  on 
“The  Gorilla,  and  the  Land  He  Inhabits,”  under 
the  auspices  of  the  London  Band  of  Hope  Union. 
He  signed  the  temperance  pledge  in  1866,  but  later 
resumed  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  his  physician.  He  continued  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  temperance  movement,  however,  and 
organized  a total-abstinence  society  among  the  stu- 
dents at  the  Pastors’  College.  In  “John  Plough- 
man’s Pictures,”  published  in  1880,  he  recapitu- 
lated many  practical  lessons  relating  to  sobriety. 
With  regard  to  his  attitude  toward  temperance, 
he  said : 

To  smite  evil — and  especially  the  monster  evil  of  drink 
— has  been  my  earnest  endeavor,  and  assuredly  there 
is  need.  It  may  be  that  the  vice  of  drunkenness  is  not 
more  common  than  it  used  to  be ; but  it  is  sufficiently 
rampant  to  cause  sorrow  in  every  Christian  bosom,  and 
to  lead  all  lovers  of  their  race  to  lift  up  their  voices 
against  it.  I hope  that  the  plain  speech  of  John  Plough- 
man will  help  in  that  direction. 

STADIUS,  UNO  LUDVIG.  Finnish  college  pres- 
ident, author,  and  Prohibition  advocate;  born  at 
Helsingfors,  Finland,  April  2,  1871 ; educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Finland  and  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Helsingfors,  Leipzig  (Germany),  and  Up- 
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sala  ( Sweden ) . After  completing  his  studies,  he 
achieved  great  success  in  the  teaching  profession, 
finally  becoming  head  of  a college  in  Helsingfors. 
He  is  unmarried. 

Always  an  active  advocate  of  temperance,  Sta- 
dius  is  at  the  present  time  considered  one  of  the 
foremost  champions  of  the  movement  in  Finlaiid. 
He  founded  the  International  Order  of  Good  Tem- 
plars in  Finland,  and  for  many  years  has  served 
as  Grand  Chief  Templar.  In  HH9,  when  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Finns  was  recognized  by  Russia, 
he  was  chosen  director  of  the  Temperance  Bureau 
created  by  the  new  Finnish  Diet.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  instructor  in  the  antialcohol  di- 
vision of  the  Social  Ministry.  He  is  a member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Swedish  Temperance 
Alliance  of  Finland fFinZands  SvenskcuNylcterhets- 
fdrbitnd),  and  secretary  of  the  International  Anti- 
Smuggling  Committee.  He  has  repeatedly  repre- 
sented Finland  at  antialcoholic  congi’esses  in  Eu- 
rope, and  is  the  author  of  several  volumes  on  tem- 
perance. His  present  address  is  Elizabetsgatan  5, 
Helsingfors,  Finland. 

STAHL,  FRANCIS  MARION.  American  sol- 
dier, stock-raiser,  and  temperance  pioneer;  born 
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May  2.3,  1841,  in  Darke  County,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  educated  in  one  of  the  log  schoolhouses  of  that 
day.  While  still  a hoy  he  emigrated  to  Kansas  alone, 
traveling  a great  part  of  the  way  on  foot.  In  1859 
his  parents  followed  him  and  located  near  Topeka. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  young  Stahl  en- 
gaged for  a time  in  teaming  witli  oxen  over  the 
old  Santa  Fe  Trail,  transporting  guns  and  muni- 
tions for  the  United  States  army;  in  August,  18G2, 
he  enlisted  as  a private  in  Company  I,  Second  Kan- 
sas Cavalry;  he  took  part  in  more  than  a score  of 
battles  and  was  twice  wounded,  continuing  in  the 
service  until  the  declaration  of  peace.  He  again 
enlisted  in  the  Kansas  Cavalry  and  was  commis- 
sioned second  lieutenant,  participating  in  the  cam- 
paign to  suppress  Indian  outbreaks. 


In  I8G9  he  married  Jennie  I.  Dickson  and  settled 
in  Shawnee  County,  where  he  has  since  engaged  in 
farming  and  stock-raising.  In  1892  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature;  in  1894  he  became  trea- 
surer of  Shawnee  County,  serving  two  terms;  and 
for  five  years  from  1900  he  was  chief  of  police  of 
Topeka. 

Stahl  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  temperance 
movement  in  Kansas.  To  promote  the  cause,  he  es- 
tablished an  annual  temperance  picnic  on  his  farm. 
As  the  attendance  increased,  an  association  was 
incorporated  to  make  the  yearly  gatherings  more 
effective  in  the  creation  of  Prohibition  sentiment. 
In  1908  he  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  Kan- 
sas State  Temperajice  Union,  an  oi'ganization  af- 
filiated with  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America. 
In  this  position  he  served  for  many  years,  also  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  i)ublication  of  the  Kansas  Issue, 
the  Union’s  official  organ.  From  192G  he  resided  at 
Auburn,  Shawnee  County,  Kansas. 

STAITCH,  GEORGES  KOSTA.  Jugoslav  edu- 
cator and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  Vranje, 
Serbia,  in  April,  1875;  educated  at  the  University 
of  Geneva  and  the  University  of  Munich.  He  mar- 
ried Angelina  Petkovitch,  of  Loznica,  Serbia,  July 
22,  1904.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Balkan  Wars  he 
taught  modern  languajges  in  a college  in  Macedo- 
nia. In  1919  he  entered  tlie  service  of  the  Jugoslav 
Government  as  chief  of  the  section  of  charities,  in 
the  Department  of  Social  Policies. 

Staitch  is  a total  abstainer,  and  has  long  been 
active  in  promoting  the  temperance  cause  in  his 
country.  He  has  been  especially  jirominent  in  Good 
Templar  circles,  having  served  as  secretary  of  the 
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Serbian  Grand  Lodge,  1.  O.  G.  T..  from  1910  to 
1920,  and  being  also  a member  of  the  Internation- 
al Lodge.  He  became  vice-chairman  of  the  Jugo- 
slav Lodge  “Trezvenost”  (I.  0.  G.  T.)  in  1922.  He 
has  been  greatly  interested  in  temperance  work 
among  the  youth  of  .Tugoslavia,  and  was  for  five 
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years  a member  of  tlie  central  committee  of  the 
Young  Abstainers’  Union.  In  1922  and  1923  he  ed- 
ited the  Glasnik  Baveza  Tresvene  Mladezi  (“Her- 
ald of  the  Young  Abstainers’  Union”) . He  has  re- 
cently become  active  in  Boy  Scout  work,  and  at- 
tended the  great  Jamboree  held  at  Birkenhead,  En- 
gland, in  1929.  Since  1920  he  has  lectured  widely 
on  alcoholism,  social  problems,  and  education.  He 
was  the  official  delegate  from  Jugoslavia  to  the 
Fifteenth  International  Congress  against  Alcohol- 
ism, at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1920. 

Mrs.  Staitch  (b.  1876)  has  assisted  her  husband 
in  all  his  temperance  activities. 

STAKESBY  LEWIS,  HENBIETTA  BEBEC- 
CA  (SCHREINEIl) . South-African  temperance 
leader;  born  at  Umpukwani  Mission  Station, Aug. 
7,  1850;  died  at  Cape  Town  May  31,  1912.  Miss 
Schreiner  was  educated  at  home  by  her  mother 
and  for  one  year  at  Miss  Hanbury’s  Girls’  School, 
Cape  Town.  Her  parents  were  missionaries  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  and  her  childhood  was 
spent  at  the  various  mission  stations.  When  sev- 
enteen years  of  age  she  went  to  Kimberley  to  keep 
house  for  her  brother.  Senator  Theophilus  Lyn- 
DALL  Schreiner,  remaining  until  1884.  She  wit- 
nessed the  terrible  effects  of  drink  upon  the  natives 
of  the  country;  became  an  ardent  advocate  of  tem- 
perance; and  persuaded  her  brother  to  give  up  a 
promising  career  in  Kimberley  and  join  her  in 
working  for  Prohibition  for  South  Africa. 

She  joined  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Tem- 
plars at  Kimberley,  realizing  that  through  this  or- 
ganization she  could  best  combat  the  curse  of  liq- 
uor; and  as  “Sister  Schreiner”  she  became  known 
throughout  South  Africa.  Her  own  influence,  with 
that  of  her  brother  and  her  niece,  Mrs.  Katie  H. 
R.  Stuart,  lifted  Good  Templary  to  a high  spiri- 
tual plane  and  made  it  a powerful  instrument  for 
good  in  the  Union.  Even  to-day  the  Dutch  term 
“Goede  Tempelrie”  is  synonymous  with  Abstinence 
throughout  the  country. 

Miss  Schreiner  began  her  work  in  the  Kimber- 
ley diamond-fields  in  1870,  when  godlessness  was 
rampant  and  natives  were  buried  by  the  dozen  ev- 
ery Monday  morning,  slain  by  the  white  man’s 
drink.  In  those  days  there  were  half  a hundred 
murders  a year,  and  the  mining-camps,  then  with- 
out compounds,  were  destitute  of  ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  It  was  considered  the  correct  thing  for 
gentlemen  to  get  drunk,  and  regarded  as  immoral 
for  women  to  speak  in  public.  “Sister  Schreiner” 
braved  public  opinion  and  held  meetings  in  the 
camps;  her  eloquence  was  marvelous  and  swept 
men  off  their  feet.  Her  Sunday  meetings  for  both 
Europeans  and  natives  overflowed  the  marquee 
provided  by  her  brother.  Week  nights  were  large- 
ly given  over  to  schools  and  gospel  work  for  the 
natives. 

The  Sclireiners,  sister  and  brother,  devoted  all 
their  time  and  money  to  the  work ; and  when  their 
funds  were  exhausted,  they  trusted  in  prayer  for 
further  financial  aid,  which  was  always  forthcom- 
ing. From  1870  until  her  death  Sister  Schreiner 
was  special  deputy  of  the  I.  0.  G.  T.  and  for  a 
laro-e  part  of  the  time  traveled  over  the  country, 
instituting  lodges  and  Bands  of  Hope.  She  held 
various  offices  in  the  Grand  Lodges  of  South  Afri- 
ca, and  was  made  R.W.G.  Vice  Templar  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1891.  She  was  also  Grand  True  Templar 
of  the  Western  Grand  Temple,  Independent  Order 
of  True  Templars,  an  organization  which  she  in- 


stituted for  natives  and  colored  people,  and  which 
at  one  time  attained  a membership  of  almost 
30,000. 

In  1883  Sister  Schreiner  left  Kimberley  to  seek 
a more  favoral)le  climate  for  the  four  children  of 
her  deceased  sister,  who  were  left  in  her  charge. 
She  located  at  Worcester,  in  the  heart  of  the  wine- 
and  brandy-farming  districts  of  the  Cape  province. 
Fresh  from  contact  with  the  evils  of  the  industry, 
like  a veritable  Joan  of  Arc,  she  denounced  it  from 
every  available  platform.  A powerful  upheaval 
followed,  and  many  were  gathered  into  Good  Tem- 
plar Lodges  and  True  Temples.  As  a result,  she 
was  jiersecuted  and  anathematized.  Her  followers 
were  excommunicated  from  the  churches,  many  of 
whose  members  gained  their  livelihood  from  the 
vineyards.  At  Ceres  an  elder  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  prayed : “Oh  God ! deliver  us  from 
this  daughter  of  Belial  in  our  midst.”  More  than 
once  her  life  was  in  danger.  She  bravely  continued 
her  work,  and  in  a few  years  saw  hundreds  of 
drunkards  reformed,  Christians  converted  to  ab- 
stinence, and  wine-farmers  and  hotel-keepers  de- 
stroying their  stocks  of  liquor. 

In  1891  she  was  married  to  John  Stakesby  Lewis, 
an  attorney  of  Robertson,  Cape  province,  who  had 
a large  family  of  children,  some  of  whom  are  in 
the  front  of  the  Prohibition  fight  to-day.  After  her 
marriage  she  removed  to  Cape  Town,  becoming 
well  known  for  her  many  activities  at  “The  High- 
lands,” where  she  conducted  a home  for  destitute 
men,  a creche  for  fatherless  children,  and  a sani- 
tarium, and  continuing,  besides,  her  unceasing 
campaign  against  vice  and  drink  in  every  form. 
Though  suffering  from  a severe  form  of  heart  dis- 
ease, she  organized  the  successful  crusade  of  1907 
and  headed  the  procession  of  women  who  marched 
to  the  Cape  Parliament  and  presented  a huge  pe- 
tition against  flooding  the  province’s  cafes  and 
restaurants  with  light  wines. 

Thousands  of  temperance  advocates  in  South 
Africa  to-day  received  their  initial  inspiration 
from  Sister  Schreiner.  For  her  success  in  the  work 
she  has  been  inscribed  in  the  roll  of  honor  of  the 
World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  Her  memory  is  also  perpetu- 
ated by  the  Stakesby  Lewis  Hostels,  a group  of  four 
hotels  for  natives  in  Cape  Town,  founded  by  her 
niece  Mrs.  Stuart.  These  hostels  have  been  largely 
instrumental  in  keeping  native  visitors  to  the  city 
away  from  temptation,  furnishing  decent  accomo- 
dations, with  no  liquor  sold  on  the  premises. 

Mrs.  Lewis  was  a sister  of  Olive  Schreiner,  the 
well-known  author,  and  of  W.  P.  Schreiner,  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Cape  and  High  Commissioner  in 
London  during  the  World  War. 

STANHOPE,  PHILIP  DORMER.  See  Chester- 
field, Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  4th  Earl  of. 

STANLEY,  ELIZABETH  TIPTON.  American 
teacher  and  temperance  reformer;  born  at  Tucka- 
leechee,  Blount  County,  Tenn. ; educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  that  town  and  at  Maryville  (Tenn.) 
College.  She  was  for  several  years  a teacher  in  the 
mountain  sections  of  Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina. On  Nov.  15,  1883,  Miss  Tipton  married  Zach- 
ary H.  Stanley,  of  Liberty,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Stanley  was  educated  with  a view  to  work 
in  the  foreign  mission  field,  but  after  witnessing 
the  misery  caused  by  the  liquor  traffic,  while  in 
charge  of  a Keeley  Institute,  she  decided  to  devote 
her  life  to  the  struggle  against  alcohol.  She  affili- 
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ated  with  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  of  Indiana,  and  filled  every  position  in  that 
body  from  active  membership  to  (State  president,  to 
which  position  she  was  elected  in  1920,  and  which 
she  still  (1929)  holds.  She  has  spoken  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Indiana  and  of  ])ractically  all  of  the 
other  States  in  the  Union,  and  she  has  represented 
her  State  at  many  of  the  national  and  world  con- 
ventions of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Mrs.  Stanley  was  also  an  official  delegate  from 
Indiana  to  the  Fifteenth  International  Congress 
Against  Alcoholism,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
lt)20,  and  to  the  International  Convention  of  the 
World  League  Against  Alcoholism,  held  at  Toron- 
to, Canada,  in  1922.  She  resides  at  Liberty,  Ind. 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  T.  STANLEY 


STANLEY,  Sir  HENRY  MORTON.  British- 
American  explorer;  horn  at  Denbigh,  Wales,  June 
10,  1840  or  1842;  died  in  London,  England,  May 
10,  1904.  He  was  the  son  of  a small  farmer  named 
“Rowlands”or  “Rolland,”andwaschristened“John 
Rowlands.”  Up  to  the  age  of  seven  he  was  reared 
by  his  maternal  grandfather.  In  1847  he  was  sent 
to  the  St.  Asaj)h  Union  Workhouse,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1856,  when  he  ran  away  to  Bryn- 
ford,  where  a cousin  found  for  him  a position  as 
pupil-teacher  in  a national  school.  Disliking  the 
duties  of  a teacher,  he  found  employment  in  a hab- 
erdasher’s shop,  then  in  a butcher’s  shop,  and  fi- 
nally shipped  at  Liverpool  on  a sailing  ship  as  a 
cabin-boy.  Upon  reaching  his  destination.  New 
Orleans  (1859),  he  obtained  a position  iii  a whole- 
sale house,  through  the  friendly  oflices  of  a mer- 
chant, Henry  Morton  Stanley,  who  subsecpiently 
adopted  Rowlands  as  his  son.  Young  Stanley,  as 
he  was  now  known,  was  sent  by  his  foster-father 
to  Arkansas,  where  he  operated  a small  country 
store.  Soon  afterward  the  elder  Stanley  died  with- 
out having  made  any  provision  for  the  lad. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  ( 1861  ) Stan- 
ley enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army.  At  the  Bat- 


tle of  Shiloh  he  was  captured  (April,  1862)  and 
sent  to  Camp  Douglas,  Chicago.  In  order  to  obtain 
his  release  he  enlisted  in  the  Federal  Artillery,  but 
in  a few  weeks  was  discharged  as  unfit. 

Deciding  to  return  to  England,  Stanley  sailed 
for  Livei'])ool,  where  he  arrived  in  November,  1862. 
Receiving  no  welcome  from  his  relatives  at  Den- 
bigh, he  returned  to  America,  where  he  reentered 
the  merchant  marine  service,  visiting  Spain,  the 
West  Indies,  and  Italy.  In  1864  he  joined  the  U. 
S.  navy,  serving  until  April,  1865,  when  he  devoted 
himself  to  newspaper  writing. 

As  a newspaper  correspondent  Stanley  had  many 
varied  experiences.  His  reports  to  the  Missouri 
I>emocrat  on  General  Hancock’s  expedition  against 
the  Indians  in  1867  caused  him  to  be  sent  by  the 
Netv  York  Herald  to  accompany  the  British  in 
their  expedition  against  King  Theodore  of  Abys- 
sinia; and  he  sent  through  the  first  news  of  the 
fall  of  Magdala.  His  greatest  commission  was  that 
givenhimbyJamesGordonBennett,Jr.,  of  the  Hew 
York  Herald  to  find  Livingstone,  who,  it  was  then 
commonly  supposed,  had  died  in  Central  Africa. 
Stanley  succeeded  in  finding  the  famous  mission- 
ary at  Ujiji,  and  the  two  men  explored  together  the 
northern  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  He  published 
an  account  of  his  African  journey  in  a book  en- 
titled “How  I Found  Livingstone”  (1872).  After 
a short  career  as  a lecturer,  he  returned  to  news- 
paper work,  and  was  present  at  the  British  cam- 
paign against  Ashanti  in  1873-74. 

Upon  the  death  of  Livingstone,  Stanley  was  sent 
to  the  interior  of  Africa  to  settle  several  geograph- 
ical and  topographical  questions,  the  expedition 
lasting  from  October,  1874,  to  August,  1877.  After 
returning  to  England  in  1878,  he  was  sent  by  King 
Leopold  of  Belgium,  upon  another  exploring  expe- 
dition to  Africa.  In  1879  he  again  visited  the  Kon- 
go under  the  auspices  of  a committee  promoted 
by  Leopold.  Stanley  remained  in  Africa  five  years, 
and  the  result  of  his  labors  was  the  founding  of 
the  Kongo  Free  State,  under  the  sovereignty  of 
King  Leopold. 

On  July  12,  1890,  Stanley  married  Miss  Dorothy 
Tennant,  of  Cadoxton  Lodge,  Vale  of  Neath,  Gla- 
morgan. 

Many  honors  were  showered  upon  Stanley  by  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  by  learned  societies,  and 
by  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Ed- 
inburgh. In  July,  1895,  he  was  elected  Member  of 
Parliament  for  North  Lambeth,  but,  owing  to  poor 
health,  he  declined  reelection.  In  1899  he  was  mads 
a Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 

Throughout  his  life  Stanley  was  a firm  advo- 
cate of  the  principles  of  temperance  and  total  ab- 
stinence. As  a youth  he  was  a member  of  a Band 
of  Hope,  and  during  his  life  at  sea,  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  during  the  Civil  War.  he  saw  so  much 
of  the  ravages  of  drunkenness  that  his  hatred  of 
strong  drink  was  intensified.  In  his  book,  “The 
Congo  and  (he  Founding  of  its  Free  State,”  ii.  252 
( London,  1 885) , Stanley  makes  the  following  state- 
ment witli  regard  to  (lie  edects  of  liquor  upon 
white  men  in  Africa  : 

With  us  on  the  Congo,  where  we  must  work  and  bod- 
ily movement  is  compulsory,  the  very  atmosphere  seems 
lo  be  fatally  hostile  to  the  physique  of  men  who  pin 
their  faith  to  whiskey,  gin  and  brandy.  They  invariably 
succumb,  and  are  a constant  source  of  expense.  Even  if 
they  are  not  finally  buried  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mem- 
ory, they  are  so  utterly  helpless,  diseases  germinate 
with  such  frightful  rapidity,  symptoms  of  insanity  are 
numerous  ; and.  with  the  mind  vacant  and  body  semi- 
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paralyzed,  they  are  hurried  homeward  to  make  room 
for  more  valuable  substitutes. 

STANLEY,  WILL  (lAM)  HENRY.  American 
educator,  special  agent  in  the  U.  S.  Indian  service, 
and  temperance  martyr;  born  at  Wichita,  Kan., 
Aug.  6,  1876;  died  May  3,  1912,  at  San  Jacinto, 
California.  He  received  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Kansas,  including  a course  in  the 
Kansas  Normal  School.  After  teaching  for  some 
years  in  his  native  State  he  entered  the  Indian  ser- 
vice in  California,  as  a teacher  and  was  engaged 
for  six  years  in  the  Indian  schools  of  La  Jolla  and 
Soboba.  He  was  then  promoted  superintendent  of 
the  latter  institution,  and  settled  at  San  Jacinto, 
San  Diego  County.  In  addition  to  his  school  duties 
he  was  made  disbursing  agent  for  the  Soboba  In- 
dians and  for  the  Santa  Ynez  Indians  in  Santa 
Barbara  County.  In  1911  his  jurisdiction  was  en- 
larged, the  Cahuilla,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Ramona  In- 
dians being  included  therein. 

Consistently  a temperance  worker  throughout 
his  life,  it  Avas  Stanley’s  wholesome  influence  and 
courage  in  dealing  with  the  drink  evil  among  the 
Indians  that  largely  brought  about  his  promotions 
and  marked  him  as  a coming  man  in  Indian  af- 
fairs. He  encountered  a fearful  condition  of  things 
on  taking  charge  of  the  work,  drunkenness  being 
very  common,  not  only  among  the  men,  but  also 
among  the  Indian  women  and  children.  In  his  war 
upon  the  bootleggers  who  had  brought  about  this 
demoralization  he  provoked  their  bitter  enmity, 
and  thus  came  to  his  tragic  death.  During  an  of- 
flcial  visit  to  the  Cahuilla  Indians  with  several  of 
his  deputies  in  May,  1912,  it  became  necessary  to 
make  some  arrests,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  melee 
Stanley  was  shot  by  a half-drunken  Indian.  Many 
hours  elapsed  before  medical  attendance  could  be 
secured,  and  the  victim  died  early  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

In  the  American  Patriot  of  January,  1913,  the 
Rev.  Oliver  C.  Laizure,  of  Highlands,  California 
said : 

This  case  is  especially  sad.  Mr.  Stanley  was  a man  of 
good  habits,  a live  superintendent  and  a man  thorough- 
ly interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  under  his 
charge.  As  a deputy  special  officer,  he  was  the  “Char- 
ley Ward”  of  his  section  of  country.  On  account  of  his 
antagonism  to  booze  he  made  some  bitter  enemies,  but 
solely  among  those  opposed  to  law,  order,  and  common 
decency. . . 

No  man  in  the  history  of  California  Indian  affairs 
has  done  as  much  for  the  emancipation  of  the  dusky  red 
man  from  the  clutches  of  the  liquor  traffic  as  this  same 
Stanley. 

His  name  has  been  a terror  to  evildoers,  while  his 
genial  spirit  and  self-abnegation  in  the  interest  of  the 
Indians  had  won  for  him  a place  in  their  hearts  that 
will  ever  remain. 

Mr.  William  E.  (“Pussyfoot”)  Johnson,  special 
officer  in  the  U.  S.  Indian  Service  from  1906  to 
1911,  makes  the  following  notation: 

Those  who  have  read  Helen  Hunt  Jackson’s  “Romo- 
na”  have  had  burned  into  their  brains,  as  with  a hot 
iron,  unspeakable  outrages  that  law,  graft  and  greed 
had  heaped  upon  certain  bands  of  Indians  in  Southern 
California.  . . Later  there  came  into  the  game  a young 
knight  of  the  school.  Will  H.  Stanley,  who,  in  addition 
to  his  duties  as  superintendent  for  these  same  Indians, 
became  a “special  officer”  and  put  in  many  long,  tedi- 
ous nights  without  pay  in  the  pursuit  of  bootleggers 
preying  upon  his  wards.  He  did  it  with  such  vigor  that 
he  incurred  the  wrath  of  every  crook,  red,  white,  and 
black,  within  a hundred  miles. 

Again  and  again  did  Stanley  risk  his  life  in  this  ser- 
vice. The  Indians  came  to  love  him  as  a brother,  ex- 
cept the  few  red  roughs  who  played  the  game  of  the 
whisky  peddlers.  . . While  trying  to  settle  a dispute  be- 
tween some  drunken  rough  Indians  in  a remote  settle- 
ment, he  was  shot  to  death  by  a tipsy  redskin.  . . That 


night  his  frail  young  slip  of  a wife  rode  fourteen  miles 
through  the  mountains  in  an  automobile  with  the  dead 
body  of  Will  in  her  arms.  She  was  an  orphan  girl  and 
Will  was  her  all.  She  has  never  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  that  horrid  night. 

STANSFIELD,  JOSHUA.  An  American  clergy- 
man, lecturer,  and  Prohibition  advocate;  born  in 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  England,  May  22, 1858;  edu- 
cated partly  in  his  native  country  and  partly  in 
America,  receiving  from  Albion  (Mich.)  College 
the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1894.  He  enlisted  in  the  Band 
of  Hope  and  Good  Templar  movements  while  still 
living  in  England,  and  on  arrival  in  America  in 
his  early  manhood  promptly  took  position  in  vari- 
ous temperance  organizations. 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Stansfleld 
served  pastorates  in  leading  churches  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  doing  much  lec- 
turing at  Chautauquas  and  elsewhere.  During  his 


REV.  JOSHUA  STANSFIELD 

pastoral  service  in  Indianapolis  he  was  for  twelve 
years  a member,  and  for  much  of  the  time  chair- 
man, of  the  State  Headquarters  Committee  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League,  taking  an  active  part  in  plan- 
ning local  and  State  campaigns  and  in  carrying 
them  out.  He  served  also  for  some  years  on  the 
Temperance  Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  an  important  body  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  to  represent  the  denomination  in 
its  warfare  on  the  rum  power.  Dr.  Stansfleld  has 
since  been  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

STANTON,  ELIZABETH  CADY.  An  American 
abolitionist  and  suffragist;  born  at  Johnstown, 
New  Y^ork,  Nov.  12,  1815;  died  in  New  York  city 
Oct.  26, 1902.  Miss  Cady  was  educated  at  the  Johns- 
town (N.  Y. ) Academy  and  at  the  Troy  (N.  Y. ) 
Female  Seminary  (now  the  Emma  Willard  School) , 
graduating  from  the  latter  institution  in  1832. 
Early  in  1840  she  married  Henry  Brewster  Stan- 
ton, a prominent  abolitionist,  journalist,  and  Sen- 
ator (d.  1887)  ; and  on  May  12  of  that  year  sailed 
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Avith  him  for  England,  where  they  rei)resented  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  at  the  World’s  An- 
ti-Slavery Convention  in  London.  At  its  close  they 
traveled  throughout  the  British  Isles  and  France, 
lecturing  for  abolition. 

Mrs.  Stanton  was  the  first  American  to  advo- 
cate woman  suli'rage,  and  for  more  than  50  years 
she  held  her  place  as  one  of  the  most  advanced  and 
active  women  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  the 
London  convention  in  1840  she  became  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Lucretia  Mott,  the  noted  advocate  of 
woman  suffrage,  with  whom  she  signed  the  call  for 
the  first  Woman’s  Rights  Convention,  which  was 
held  in  her  home  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  July, 
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1848.  For  ton  years  (1855-()5)  she  was  president 
•of  the  national  committee  of  the  suffrage  party; 
in  1801  she  became  president  of  the  Woman’s  Loy- 
al League;  and  from  1805  to  1800  served  in  the 
same  capacity  for  the  National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  (later  being  honorary  presi- 
dent) . 

Mrs.  Stanton  was  a candidate  for  the  United 
States  Congress  in  1808.  She  was  a voluminous 
writer. 

In  regard  to  temperance,  Mrs.  Stanton  made  the 
following  statements  in  one  of  her  speeches: 

Those  temperance  men  or  women  whose  whole  work 
consists  in  denouncing  rum-sellers,  appealing  to  legis- 
latures, eulogizing  Neal  Dow,  and  shouting  Maine  Law 
are  superficial  reformers,  mere  surface  workers.  True, 
this  outside  work  is  well,  and  must  be  done:  let  those 
who  see  no  other  do  this,  but  let  them  lay  no  hindrances 
in  the  way  of  the  class  of  minds  who,  seeing  our  pres- 
ent false  social  relations"  the  causes  of  the  moral  de- 
formities of  the  race,  would  fain  declare  the  Immutable 
laws  that  govern  mind  as  well  as  matter,  and  point  out 
the  true  causes  of  the  evils  we  see  about  us,  whether 
lurking  under  the  shadow  of  the  altar,  the  sacredness 
of  the  marriage  Institution,  or  the  assumed  supremacy 
of  man. 

And  again : 

In  discussing  the  question  of  temperance,  all  lecturers 
from  the  beginning  have  made  mention  of  the  drunk- 
ards’ wives  and  children,  of  widows’  groans  and  orphans’ 
tears  ; shall  these  classes  of  sufferers  be  introduced  as 
themes  for  rhetorical  flourish,  as  pathetic  touches  of  the 


speaker’s  eloquence  ; shall  we  passively  shed  tears  over 
their  condition,  or  by  giving  them  their  rights,  bravely 
open  to  them  the  doors  of  escape  from  a wretched  and 
degraded  life?  Is  it  not  legitimate  in  this  to  discuss  the 
social  degradation,  the  legal  disabilities  of  the  drunk- 
ard’s wife?  If,  in  showing  her  wrongs,  we  prove  the 
right  of  all  womankind  to  the  elective  franchise ; to  a 
fair  representation  in  the  government ; to  the  right  in 
criminal  cases  to  be  tried  by  peers  of  her  own  choosing, 
shall  it  be  said  that  we  transcend  the  bounds  of  our 
subject?  If,  in  pointing  out  her  social  degradation,  we 
show  you  how  the  present  laws  outrage  the  sacredness 
of  the  marriage  institution  ; if,  in  proving  to  you  that 
justice  and  mercy  demand  a legal  separation  from  drunk- 
ards, we  grasp  the  higher  idea  that  a unity  of  soul  alone 
constitutes  and  sanctifies  true  marriage,  and  that  any 
law  or  public  sentiment  that  forces  two  immortal,  high- 
born souls  to  live  together  as  husband  and  wife,  unless 
held  there  by  love,  is  false  to  God  and  humanity.  . . 

STANTON,  VICTOR  EDWARD.  An  Australian 
temperance  worker ; born  at  Salisbury,  South  Aus- 
tralia, June  20,  1887;  educated  at  Belair  College 
and  Kensington  Training  School  in  the  same  State. 

He  early  enlisted  in  the  temperance  movement 
becoming  a member  of  a Band  of  Hope  in  child- 
hood, and  later  serving  as  a singing  evangelist.  In 
1909  he  was  appointed  field  organizer  for  the  South 
Australian  Alliance;  in  1911,  science  lecturer;  and 
in  1914,  general  secretary  for  that  body.  He  or- 
ganized the  first  successful  poll  in  South  Australia 
for  six-o’clock  closing  of  liquor  bars.  In  1915  he 
married  Helen  Gollop,  of  Houghton,  South  Aus- 
tralia. In  1922  Stanton  was  lent  by  the  South 
Australian  Alliance  for  three  months  to  the  New 
Zealand  Alliance  in  connection  with  its  campaign, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment as  supervisor  of  the  Auckland  Area  in  that 
country. 

In  January,  1926,  Stanton  accepted  the  new  ap- 
pointment of  secretary  for  Young  People’s  Work 
with  the  Queensland  Prohibition  League,  retaining 
that  position  until  May  2,  1927,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed organizer  for  Canberra  and  the  Federal  Ter- 
ritory. In  October,  1928,  Stanton  returned  to  Syd- 
ney to  take  up  work  under  the  New  South  Wales 
Alliance.  In  1929  the  Alliance  made  the  Youths’ 
Movement  Against  Alcohol  a leading  feature  of  its 
work,  and  Stanton  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
new  department. 

From  1917  he  was,  for  some  years,  editor  of  the 
Patriot  (Adelaide),  as  well  as  of  the  “South  Aus- 
tralian Alliance  Year  Book.” 

STARNER,  ALFRED.  A Swedish  printer,  pub- 
lisher, and  temperance  leader;  born  at  Grums, 
Vermland  ( Viirmland) , Sweden,  Jan.  16,  1864;  ed- 
ucated in  the  local  public  schools.  He  married  Au- 
gusta Leontine  Albrektsdotter,  of  Koping.  Since 
1890  he  has  been  printer  and  publisher  of  Biirgs- 
lagshladet.  He  was  a member  of  the  Swedish  Par- 
liament in  189.3-96,  and  served  also  as  chairman  of 
the  Koping  city  council  for  a number  of  years. 

Stiirner  has  been  actively  associated  with  the  tem- 
perance movement  in  Sweden  from  boyhood,  hav- 
ing affiliated  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Good 
Templars  at  Arboga  when  he  was  but  sixteen  years 
of  age.  In  1896  he  became  a member  of  the  Litera- 
ture Committee  of  the  Swedish  Grand  Lodge,  and 
two  years  later  he  was  elected  a member  of  its  ex- 
ecutive, in  which  capacity  he  still  serves.  In  1898, 
also,  he  was  made  a member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Swedish  Temperance  Literature  Com- 
pany, upon  its  foundation  in  that  year.  From  1916 
to  1927  he  was  Grand  Electoral  Superintendent  of 
the  Swedish  Grand  Lodge,  I.  0.  G.  T.  He  has  repre- 
sented the  Swedish  temperance  societies  in  the  na- 
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tional  Prohibition  organization  Forbuclsvannernas 
Lanclsforbund  (“National  Union  of  the  Friends  of 
Prohibition” ) . 

Stiirner  is  a good  speaker  and  has  rendered  ex- 
cellent service  in  the  temperance  lecture  field. 

STARTUP,  GEORGE  ALBERT.  An  American 
manufacturer  and  Prohibition  advocate;  born  at 
Provo,  Utah,  Jan.  31,  1877;  educated  in  the  local 
public  schools.  He  left  school  at  the  age  of  twelve 
to  learn  printing,  but  at  the  end  of  six  years  he  de- 
cided to  enter  the  candy-making  business.  In  1895 
he  resuscitated  a concern  which  had  been  started 
by  his  father  some  years  earlier  and  developed  it 
into  the  Startup  Candy  Co.  of  Provo.  In  1899  he 
married  Emma  May  Dunn,  of  Provo. 

The  story  of  antiliquor  activities  in  Utah  since 
1905  has  been  chiefly  the  history  of  the  activities 
of  Startup.  In  1905  he  led  a movement  in  Utah,  in 
connection  with  the  Deseret  Hews,  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  advertisements  of  alcoholic  medicines.  In 
1908  he  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  Utah.  In  January,  1909,  he  was 
one  of  the  chief  organizers  of  the  “dry”  Republican 
demonstration  at  Salt  Lake,  demanding  State-wide 
Prohibition;  but  the  party  declared  for  local  op- 
tion, while  the  Democrats  advocated  Prohibition. 
Because  of  this.  Startup,  with  his  friends,  “bolted” 
the  Republican  convention.  As  a matter  of  expedi- 
ency, he  led  a movement  for  inducing  both  parties 
to  leave  Prohibition  out  of  their  program,  so  as  to 
appeal  to  the  voters  regardless  of  party.  The  final 
result  was  the  enactment  of  a local-option  law  de- 
fective in  details,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  85  per  cent 
of  the  voters  of  the  State  had  petitioned  for  State- 
wide Prohibition.  In  1910  he  organized  the  Better- 
ment League,  and,  under  this  banner,  led  the  cam- 
paign ( 1911 ) for  local  option,  winning  in  all  of  the 
residential  towns,  losing  Salt  Lake,  Ogden,and  the 
mining  and  railroad  towns. 

In  1913  he  lobbied  through  the  Legislature  an 
“injunction  and  abatement”  law  to  enforce  Prohi- 
bition in  the  dry  towns.  In  that  year,  with  Heber 
J.  Grant,  then  president  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
first  in  seniority,  he  was  a delegate  to  the  National 
Anti-Saloon  League  Convention  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
where  the  campaign  for  national  Prohibition  was 
launched,  being  a member  of  the  Committee  of  One 
Thousand  which  went  to  Washington  to  present 
the  project  to  Congress.  Returning  home,  he  organ- 
ized Betterment  Leagues  throughout  the  State,  de- 
manding State-wide  Prohibition.  In  1915  he  drafted 
such  a law  and  the  Legislature  passed  the  bill,  but 
it  was  vetoed  by  Governor  William  Spry,  who,  to 
avoid  having  the  measure  passed  over  his  veto,  did 
not  act  until  the  Legislature  had  adjourned.  In 
1917  Startup  led  the  political  movement  which  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Simon  Bamberger,  a Dem- 
ocrat, as  governor  with  a dry  Democratic  Legisla- 
ture. No  Republican  was  elected  to  a State  office. 

In  1917,  at  the  request  of  Governor  Bamberger, 
Startup  drafted  a new  State-wide  Prohibition  law, 
revamping  the  bill  of  1915  for  that  purpose.  This 
bill  was  accepted  by  the  Legislature  and  is  now  the 
law  of  the  State.  For  a long  time  Startup  volun- 
tarily undertook,  without  payment,  the  duties  of 
superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Utah, 
himself  defraying  the  cost  of  printing,  etc.  He  re- 
ceived valuable  help  from  the  Rev.  Philip  King 
and  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Everett  Bachelder,  pas- 
tors of  the  Community  Church,  Provo.  He  has  now 
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(1929)  sold  out  his  interests  in  the  Startup  Can- 
dy Co. 

STATE  CONTROL  AND  MONOPOLY.  State 
control  of  alcohol  signifies  some  sort  of  regulation 
whereby  the  government  of  a nation  supervises  the 
manufacture  or  sale,  or  both,  of  alcoholic  liquor,, 
and  receives  a portion  of  the  revenue  derived  there- 
from. The  machinery  for  tlie  collection  of  this  rev- 
enue usually  takes  the  form  of  excise  (taxation  of 
liquor  at  its  source  of  manufacture)  or  license  (tax- 
ation of  liquor  at  its  source  of  sale ) and  exempli- 
fies the  common  practise  among  modern  nations, 
which,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  have  sought 
to  divert  to  their  treasuries  some  part  of  the  enor- 
mous profits  of  the  liquor  industry.  Government 
monopoly  goes  a step  farther  and  assumes  direct 
control  of  the  manufacture,  method  of  distribu- 
tion, and  revenue  from  intoxicants.  Both  State  con- 
trol and  monopoly  are  generally  Inore  concerned 
with  whisky,  brandy,  vodka,  gin,  in  fact  all  forms 
of  spirits,  than  with  liquors  of  low  alcoholic  con- 
tent. 

Russia,  under  the  vodka  monopoly  of  the  Roma- 
novs, is  typical  of  complete  and  autocratic  State 
domination ; Sweden,  under  the  Gothenburg  and 
Bratt  systems,  of  more  or  less  paternal- 
Typical  istic  monopoly ; Canada,  under  separate 
Systems  provincial  regulations,  of  government 
sale  since  the  World  War  (1914-18)  ; 
and  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  under  licensing 
laws,  of  the  milder  forms  of  government  control. 

The  systems  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Canada  form 
the  chief  instances  of  government  liquor  control 
in  its  more  monojjolistic  phases.  State  control  orig- 
inated in  Russia  in  the  sixteenth  century  under 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  who  realized  the  financial  pos- 
sibilities of  diverting  revenues  from  the  kabaks,  or 
public  drinking-places,  to  the  Crown.  Under  a sys- 
tem called  “otkupa,”  he  farmed  out  the  privilege 
of  operating  public  taverns.  The  financial  success 
of  this  plan  was  appreciated  by  succeeding  sover- 
eigns, and  Russia  continued  under  some  sort  of  li- 
cense or  excise  control  until  the  establishment  of 
the  complete  government  vodka  monopoly  in  1894, 
under  which  the  Empire  remained  until  its  en- 
trance into  the  World  War.  The  monopoly,  abrupt- 
ly terminated  by  Czar  Nicholas  II,  was  resumed 
hy  the  Soviet  Government  in  1925. 

Swedish  monopoly  originated  in  Gothenburg,  in 
1865,  under  a grant  of  monopolistic  manufacture 
to  a company  of  prominent  citizens.  The  so-called 
Gothenburg  System  spread  'rapidly  throughout 
Sweden  and  in  1871  was  introduced  into  Norway. 
In  1913  it  was  supplanted  by  the  Bratt  System, 
believed  to  embody  purer  metliods  of  manufacture 
and  more  scientific  distribution. 

The  establishment  of  monopolisticTiquor  control 
in  Canada  was  the  result  of  a reaction  against  Pro- 
hibition after  the  World  War.  Before  the  War  all 
the  Canadian  provinces  except  Quebec  had  voted 
“dry.”  In  1927  only  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  retained  Prohibition  laws.  In  1928 
the  “wet”  provinces  had  each  a separate  system 
of  liquor  control,  patterned  how^ever  on  the  same 
general  plan. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  material  aspects  of  State 
monopolistic  control,  salient  features  include: 
Methods  of  control  of  manufacture;  methods  of 
control  of  distribution ; and  disposition  of  the  rev- 
enue received. 
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In  Russia  the  control  of  vodka  manufacture  was 
complete.  In  his  memoirs.  Count  Sergius  Witte, 
under  whose  direction  as  Minister  of  Finance  the 
monopoly  was  inaugurated,  declared:  “I  trans- 
ferred the  entire  vodka  traffic  into  the  hands  of 
the  Government.  The  refinement  of  liquor  also  be- 
came a State  monopoly.  Only  the  production  of  un- 
purified alcohol  remained  in  the  hands  of  private 
manufacturers,  but  they  could  not  produce  more 
than  the  Government  specified.”  With  the  resump- 
tion of  monopoly  under  the  Soviet  regime,  the  right 
to  manufacture  alcoholic  drinks  was  granted  to 
State  and  cooperative  distilleries  as  well  as  to  pri- 
vate firms,  and  spirits  were  allowed 
Control  of  to  be  distilled  for  personal  use.  In 
Manufacture  Sweden,  under  the  Gothenburg  Sys- 
tem, monopolistic  rights  of  manu- 
facture in  various  municipalities  were  granted  to 
companies  of  conservative  and  responsible  citizens. 
Under  the  Bratt  System,  the  central  System  com- 
pany (Yin  och  Spirit centralen) , which  enjoys  mo- 
nopolistic privileges  of  manufacture,  has  no  direct 
contact  with  the  ultimate  consumer,  but  supplies 
its  products  to  affiliated  system  companies  for  dis- 
tribution. The  Canadian  system  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors.  No  Ca- 
nadian province  has  power  individually  to  control 
their  manufacture.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
national  law  to  control  their  sale.  “As  a matter  of 
fact,”  says  Ben  H.  Spence,  in  “Canada’s  Liquor 
System,”  “the  Canadian  system,  that  is,  the  na- 
tional or  Dominion  plan  of  handling  the  liquor 
traffic,  so  far  as  federal  jurisdiction  is  concerned, 
is  practically  unrestricted  jDrivilege  to  brewers  and 
distillers  to  manufacture,  to  export,  and  to  sell 
and  ship  inter-provincially.”  Liquor,  however,  may 
not  be  sold  in  districts  which  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  local  option. 

With  regard  to  State  control  of  methods  of  dis- 
tribution, the  law  which  inaugurated  the  Russian 
vodka  monopoly  provided  for  sale  both  in  Govern- 
ment shops  and  on  commission.  In  the  Govern- 
ment’s shops  vodka  was  sold  only  in  bottles.  No 
permit  was  required,  and  no  drinking  was  allowed 
on  the  premises.  Hotels,  restaurants,  and  the  bet- 
ter class  of  wine-shops  bought  their  vodka  from 
the  Government  and  sold  it  on  commission;  and 
in  them  drinking  on  the  premises  was  permitted. 
After  the  World  War  the  Soviet’s  first  resumption 
of  the  sale  of  vodka  was  under  the  card  system. 

In  Sweden  the  Bratt  System  involves  a threefold 
method  of  distribution  : Sale  at  government  depots; 
in  restaurants  operated  by  affiliated  system  com- 
panies; and,  subject  to  stringent  regulations,  in 
hotels  and  restaurants  under  private  management. 
To  obtain  spirits  from  Government  dej)ots,  a per- 
mit in  the  form  of  a passbook  (mothok)  is  re- 
quired, a maximum  to  a customer  of  4 liters  a 
month  is  allowed,  and  no  liquor  may  be  drunk  on 
the  premises.  Purchasers  whose  record  for  sobriety 
is  questionable  may  have  their  sup- 
Control  of  ply  of  liquor  curtailed  or  entirely 
Distribution  cut  off.  The  eating-houses  operated 
by  the  affiliated  companies  of  the 
System  are  {)urj)osely  adapted  to  the  piirses  of  the 
working  class.  Here,  amid  cleanly  and  attractive 
surroundings,  a customer  may  obtain  one  drink 
with  a snack  of  food  and  a drink  and  a half  with 
a regular  meal.  Sale  to  hotels  and  private  res- 
taurants is  so  managed  as  to  remove  the  incentive 
of  extra  profits  on  liquors. 


In  Canada  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  in  the 
seven  “wet”  provinces  is  under  the  control  of  liq- 
uor commissions,  composed  of  three  members,  as  in 
Quebec,  or  of  a single  commissioner,  as  in  British 
Columbia.  Under  these  liquor  control  boards  Gov- 
ernment stores  are  operated.  In  all  provinces  spir- 
ituous liquors  are  sold  only  in  Government  stores. 
Six  provinces  sell  wines  in  Government  stores.  In 
British  Columbia  and  Alberta  licenses  ai'e  granted 
to  clubs;  in  Alberta  and  Ontario,  to  military  can- 
teens. While  the  general  principles  of  the  systems 
are  the  same,  methods  of  administration  vary.  Per- 
mits are  required  in  British  Columbia,  Alberta, 
Manitoba,  Ontario,  and  New  Brunswick.  The  “cash 
and  carry”  plan  obtains  in  the  provinces  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Ontario,  and 
New  Brunswick;  in  Manitoba,  liquor  is  delivered 
on  order,  except  as  to  the  purchase  of  single  bot- 
tles, which  may  be  bought  “cash  and  carry”;  Que- 
bec combines  both  systems.  Neither  British  Colum- 
bia nor  Alberta  sets  any  limit  on  the  quantity  of 
liquor  in  a single  purchase;  only  one  purchase  per 
diem  however  is  allowed  in  British  Columbia.  The 
limit  of  purchase  for  spirits  in  Quebec  and  Sas- 
katchew’an  is  one  quart  a day  per  store,  except,  in 
Saskatchewan,  to  holders  of  s^Jecial  quantity  per- 
mits; in  Manitoba  twelve  quarts  a week;  in  On- 
tario twelve  quarts  a purchase.  Some  provinces, 
notably  Alberta,  have  an  interdict  list,  similar  to 
the  Swedish  black  list,  made  up  of  inelu'iates  and 
squanderers,  who,  for  their  own  good  or  for  the 
good  of  the  province,  are  refused  permits.  In  Que- 
bec a corresponding  black  list  bars  persons  con- 
victed of  violations  of  the  liquor  laws  from  enter- 
ing Government  stores. 

With  regard  to  the  revenue  derived  from  State 
monopoly,  in  Russia  the  profits  of  the  vodka  mo- 
nopoly were  entirely  appropriated  to  the  treasury 
of  the  Empire.  Salesmen  in  vodka- 
Distrihution  shops  were  paid  directly  by  the 
of  State,  and  special  inspectors  of  the 

Revenues  Ministry  of  Finance  attended  to 
the  Government’s  fiscal  interests. 
The  money  was  used  to  support  the  bureaucracy  and 
pay  the  debts  contracted  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  From  it  the  peasantry  received  little  or  no 
benefit. 

In  Sweden  the  profits  of  companies  operating 
under  the  Gothenburg  System  were  limited  to  0 per 
cent  (5  per  cent  in  Norway),  all  revenue  above 
that  amount  being  divided  between  the  Central 
Government  and  the  municipality.  Under  the  Bratt 
System  all  profits  above  5 ]>er  cent  belong  to  the 
Government:  only  a certain  percentage  of  this  rev- 
enue, however,  may  be  used  for  current  expenses 
of  the  State,  the  remainder  being  applicable  sole- 
ly to  defrayal  of  the  national  debt.  All  employees 
of  the  System  receive  fixed  salaries,  with  no  oppor- 
tunity for  commission  on  increased  sales. 

As  State  control  in  Canada  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  sale  of  liquors,  their  manufacture 
is  in  the  hands  of  private  brewers  and  distillers, 
the  common  stocks  of  whose  companies  have  in- 
creased in  value,  in  many  instances  Trom  100  to 
1100  per  cent,  since  the  assumption  of  Government 
control.  Operating  revenue  is  shared  by  the  prov- 
inces and  the  federal  Government.  After  the  levy 
of  federal  customs  and  excise  duties  (the  latter, 
$10  a gallon  on  spirits)  and  allowance  for  operat- 
ing charges  (which  include  the  purchase  of  liquor 
to  be  sold,  materials,  and  suj)])lies),  from  10  to  20 
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per  cent  profit  remains  for  the  province,  which  is 
customarily  applied  on  its  budget. 

In  addition  to  these  three  comprehensive  sys- 
tems of  national  liquor  control,  all  States  may  be 
said  to  exercise  a degree  of  control  over  alcoholic 
liquors  in  proportion  to  the  excise,  customs,  and 
licensing  taxes  they  levy  upon  intoxicants.  Typi- 
cal examples  of  such  taxes  and  duties  are  found 
in  the  high  protective  tarilf  of  England 
English,  and  in  the  numerous  restrictive  taxes 
High  levied  by  many  of  the  nations  created 
Tariff  by  the  World  War,  both  through  mo- 
tives of  commercial  jealousy  and  to  fill 
their  treasuries.  The  restrictive  systems  adopted 
by  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  border  on  mo- 
nopoly. Poland  in  1924  established  a virtual  mo- 
nopoly of  the  liquor  trade  under  which  the  Gov- 
ernment assumed  control  of  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  spirits.  In  Great  Britain  the  licensing  system 
has  long  been  entrenched,  being  as  frequently  con- 
sidered in  its  political  as  in  its  moral  aspects. 
Liquor  control  through  local  option  exists  in  Can- 
ada independent  of  Government  sale,  and  any  dis- 
trict, even  in  Quebec,  the  so-called  “wet”  province, 
may  banish  intoxicants.  In  the  LTiited  States  va- 
rious and  increasing  degrees  of  control  over  the 
liquor  traflic  were  achieved  by  means  of  license 
and  excise  systems,  local  option,  and  State  Prohi- 
bition, culminating  in  the  passage  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution  ( in  force 
Jan.  IG,  1920),  which  entirely  prohibited  the  man- 
ufacture, sale,  or  importation  of  alcoholic  liquor 
in  or  into  the  United  States. 

The  major  arguments  adduced  by  proponents  of 
State  monopoly  are  that  it  reduces  the  consump- 
tion of  alcohol  and  consequently  reduces  drunk- 
enness and  resultant  crime;  that  it  improves  the 
quality  of  liquor  and  so  improves  the  public  health ; 
and  that  it  paves  the  way  for  complete  Prohibi- 
tion. Conspicuous  among  the  argu- 
Arguments  ments  advanced  by  its  opponents  are 
Pro  that  it  creates  an  undesirable  bu- 

and  Con  reaucracy;  promotes  smuggling  and 
bootlegging;  and,  above  all,  leads  to 
financial  cupidity  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  question  of  State  control  attracted  consider- 
able attention  among  publicists  and  economists, 
prominent  among  whom  was  Simile  Alglave,  profes- 
sor of  law  in  Paris  and  director  of  the  Revue  Sci- 
entifique,  who,  in  “Le  Monopole  de  I’Alcool  par 
Pfitat”  ( 1886),  advocated  State  control  for  France 
on  the  ground  that  monopoly  of  the  rectification 
of  spirits  would  insure  a purer  product  and  thus 
benefit  public  health. 

As  to  these  contentions  in  the  countries  under 
particular  discussion,  the  vodka  monopoly  inau- 
gurated in  Russia  under  Count  Witte  had^reduc- 
tion  in  consumption  as  its  primary  object.  “It  was 
to  be  judged,”  in  the  words  of  its  founder,  “not  by 
the  amount  of  income  derived  by  the  State  from 
the  monopoly,  but  by  the  beneficent  effect  of  the 
measure  upon  the  morals  and  health  of  the  people. 
For  a period  this  object  was  approximated;  but 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  in- 
come became  the  Government’s  sole  concern  with 
the  vodka  monopoly.  The  number  of  vodka-shops 
was  doubled,  and  police  measures  against  drunk- 
enness and  crime  were  reduced  to  perfunctoriness. 
For  the  last  decade  of  its  existence,  the  monopoly 
followed  lines  of  least  financial  resistance  into 


the  treasury  of  the  Crown.  In  1913  it  supplied  25 
per  cent  of  the  State’s  entire  income.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  system  was  such  as  to  create  a corrupt 
bureaucracy  and  practically  enslave  the  peasant- 
ry. The  quality  of  the  liquor  sold  was  improved, 
but  the  price  sjseedily  became  so  high 
Objects  of  as  to  encourage  smuggling  and  the 
Monopoly  wholesale  manufacture  of  samogen, 
or  home  brew.  The  monopoly  did  not 
pave  the  way  for  Prohibition,  which  was  declared 
by  imperial  ukase  as  a military  measure. 

In  Sweden,  also,  restriction  of  consumption  was 
a primary  purpose  of  both  the  Gothenburg  and  the 
Bratt  systems.  It  is  the  general  attitude  of  the 
Bratt  System,  which  has  been  in  vogue  for  fifteen 
years,  that  the  affiliated  companies  have,  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Ivan  Bratt,  its  originator,  “the  right 
but  not  the  duty  to  make  sales.”  The  System  has 
decreased  the  per  capita  consumption  of  spirits  in 
Sweden  from  7.8  liters  in  1913  to  5 liters  in  1927 ; 
and  it  has  decreased  the  number  of  arrests  of 
drunken  and  disorderly  persons  from  58,909  in  1913 
to  approximately  29,000  in  1927.  The  quality  of 
the  liquor  drunk  and  the  conditions 
Results  of  under  which  it  is  consumed  in  the 
Swedish  Government’s  eating-houses  have  been 
Systems  greatly  improved.  Illicit  distilling 
still  fiourishes  in  the  remotely  moun- 
tainous regions,  but  there  has  been  no  alarming 
increase  in  bootlegging  and  smuggling.  Revenue  is 
admittedly  greater  than  under  a licensing  system  : 
$25,000,000  annually,  or  about  one  fifth  of  the  to- 
tal national  revenue.  However,  the  percentage  re- 
quired to  be  applied  to  the  national  debt  prevents 
undue  cupidity  on  the  part  of  the  contemporary 
Government.  In  May,  1928,  a commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Swedish  Parliament  to  investigate 
the  workings  of  the  Bratt  System  and  decide  wheth- 
er it  should  be  continued.  It  would  lie  unduly  op- 
timistic to  assert  that  either  the  Gothenburg  or 
the  Bratt  System  has  paved  the  way  for  comjilete 
Prohibition  in  Sweden. 

In  Canada  the  assumption  of  Government  con- 
trol was  a post-war  reaction  against  the  rigors  of 
provincial  Prohibition.  Government  sale  has  been 
in  effect  only  for  lengths  of  time  varying  from  one 
year  in  New  Brunswick  to  half  a dozen  years  in 
Quebec  and  British  Columbia.  Undoubtedly  some 
provinces,  in  taking  control  of  the  sale  of  liquor, 
were  not  unmindful  of  the  revenue  to  be  derived ; 
they  were  also  influenced  by  undesirable  bootleg- 
ging conditions  and  by  the  determination  of  the 
brewing  and  distilling  interests  to  find  a stable 
and  profitable  outlet  for  their  product,  from  which 
the  war-time  ban  had  been  lifted  in  1920.  In  sev- 
eral provinces  sentiment  on  Government  liquor  sale 
was  very  evenly  balanced,  the  enabling  act  in  On- 
tario having  failed  of  passage  until  1927.  It  may 
be  said  that  State  sale  in  the  Canadian  provinces 
was  undertaken  for  practical  and  economic  reasons 
rather  than  from  purely  moral  mo- 
Canada’s  tives,  and  the  reports  of  results  in 
Experience  the  brief  time  the  system  has  been 
in  operation  are  diverse  and  incom- 
plete. There  has  been  an  undeniable  increase  in  the 
number  of  breweries  and  distilleries  and  in  the 
quantities  of  proof-spirits  manufactured.  The  com- 
missions, with  their  vast  powers  of  patronage  and 
expenditure,  have  proved  susceptible  to  political 
corruption,  and  the  interdict  lists  have  been  open  to 
tampering  by  bootleggers.  Nearness  to  the  border- 
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line  of  the  United  States,  where  Prohibition  is  in 
force,  has  complicated  the  situation  for  such  cities 
as  Windsor  and  Montreal.  In  general,  however,  liq- 
uor has  been  submitted  to  analysis  under  Govern- 
ment supervision,  has  been  rendered  more  difficult 
to  procure,  the  amount  for  daily  consumption  has 
decreased,  and  it  is  claimed  open  drunkenness  has 
diminished.  Altogether,  the  Canadian  policy  of 
Government  sale  seems  destined  to  receive  a thor- 
ough-going trial. 

As  for  the  moral  aspects  of  monopoly,  the  sys- 
tem has  its  opponents  both  among  those  who  be- 
lieve in  complete  personal  liberty  and  those  who 
believe  in  complete  Prohibition;  the  former  regard 
State  control  as  an  interference  with  their  indi- 
vidual right  of  purchase,  while  the  latter  consider 
it  a temporization  that  involves  the  Government 
in  an  illegitimate  enterprise. 

No  discussion  of  State  monopoly  would  be  com- 
plete without  mention  of  several  isolated  experi- 
ments in  Government  control,  conducted  in  limited 
areas,  and  of  the  temporary  war-time  restrictions 
imposed  by  participants  in  the  World  War  upon 
intoxicants. 

Isolated  experiments  in  State  control  include  the 
Carlisle  system  in  Great  Britain,  the  Durban  sys- 
tem in  South  Africa,  andthe  South  Carolina  Dispen- 
sary system  in  the  United  States. 

By  the  Carlisle  system  is  meant  the  British  Gov- 
ernment’s method  of  controlling  and  administer- 
ing the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  city  of  Carlisle  and  the 
neighboring  districts  of  Gretna,  Dingwall,  and  In- 
vergordon.  Primarily  a military  measure  for  the 
protection  of  munitions  workers,  it  included  pur- 
chase of  breweries  by  the  Government  and  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  licensed  premises.  Continued 
since  the  World  War  under  the  Home  and  Scottish 
Offices,  the  system  has  been  viewed  with  alarm  by 
friends  of  temperance,  who  have  feared  that  the 
Government  was  using  Carlisle  as  a stepping-stone 
to  more  extended  adventures  in  liquor  supervision 
(see  Carlisle)  . 

The  Durban  system  was  introduced  into  Durban, 
in  the  state  of  Natal,  Union  of  South  Africa,  to 
correct  abuses  attendant  upon  excessive  consump- 
tion of  kafir  beer  by  the  natives.  It 

Isolated  included  the  establishment  of  beer- 
Experiments  halls  and  the  regulation  of  drink- 

in  State  ing  conditions.  Part  of  the  revenue 

Control  has  been  used  in  improving  the 
status  of  the  natives.  Properly  a 
municipal  enterprise,  the  Durban  system  has  at- 
tracted the  international  attention  of  social  econ- 
omists and  temperance  reformers. 

Tlie  so-called  Dispensary  system  was  tried  out 
in  the  United  States  in  South  Carolina  between 
1892  and  1907.  Its  machinery  included  a State  com- 
mission, county  boards  of  control,  and  local  dis- 
pensers of  liquor.  Proceeds  of  commissioners’  sales 
went  to  the  State,  while  proceeds  of  dispensers’ 
sales  were  divided  Ixitween  the  State  and  the  mu- 
nicipality. The  very  nature  of  the  system’s  organ- 
ization invited  political  patronage,  corruption,  and 
graft.  After  fifteen  years’  trial  its  own  sponsors 
turned  against  it  and  it  was  repudiated  in  favor 
of  State-wide  Prohibition  (see  Dispensary). 

The  most  drastic  measures  for  the  control  of 
liquor  during  the  World  War  were  adopted  by  Rus- 
sia, the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain.  When 
Russia  entered  the  War  (1914),  a decree  was  pro- 
mulgated by  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  Commander- 
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in-Chief  of  the  Russian  forces,  closing  all  vodka- 
shops  for  the  period  of  mobilization.  This  was  sup- 
plemented by  a ukase  from  the  Czar,  declaring 
Prohibition  for  the  period  of  the  War.  Subsequent- 
ly (1916)  the  Duma  passed  a statute  permanently 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxi- 
cants. This  prohibition  remained  in  more  or  less 
effective  force  until  the  Soviet  Government  restored 
the  sale  of  vodka  in  1925.  In  the  United  States  the 
Food  Control  Act  ( 1917 ) and  the  War  Prohibition 
Act(  1918)  for  the  suppression  of  liq- 
WorldWar  uor  during  the  War,  undoubtedly 
Measures  paved  the  way  for  the  ultimate  pas- 
sage of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 
In  Great  Britain  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act 
( 1914)  gave  the  Government  control  over  the  sale 
of  intoxicants  around  ammunition  depots,  muni- 
tions works,  and  harbors;  regulated  licenses;  and 
])rohibited  sale  to  memliers  of  H.M.  forces.  In  1915 
its  powers  were  centralized  under  a Liquor  Control 
Board  for  the  duration  of  hostilities.  While  most 
of  the  Board’s  restrictions  were  removed  after  the 
armistice,  a permanent  influence  has  been  felt  in 
the  reduction  of  licenses  and  retention  of  control 
over  limited  population  areas. 

Among  other  participants,  war-time  regulations 
were  less  stringent.  In  France  the  sale  of  absinth 
was  prohibited  in  1915.  The  opening  of  new  places 
for  the  sale  of  spirits  was  forbidden  and  hours  of 
sale  were  restricted.  Belgium  restricted  liquor  to 
“off-premises”  sales.  Switzerland  prohibited  the  use 
of  potatoes  in  the  manufacture  of  spirits,  and  ra- 
tioned their  sale  by  State  monopoly.  Italy  forbade 
the  importation  and  sale  of  absinth,  and  required 
special  permits  for  the  sale  of  spirits  and  liquors. 
Germany  forbade  the  sale  of  alcohol  in  towns  dur- 
ing mobilization.  In  1915  the  manufacture  of  spir- 
its from  potatoes  and  grain  was  prohibited  in  or- 
der to  conserve  sources  of  food  supply.  The  manu- 
facture of  beer  wms  restricted  40  per  cent. 

In  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  a seven- 
year  trial  of  Prohibition,  the  question  of  State  con- 
trol of  alcoholic  liquors  was  an  issue  in  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1928.  The  Republican  candi- 
date, Herbert  Hoover,  of  California,  supported  the 
enforcement  policies  of  President  Coolidge.  The 
Democratic  candidate.  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  of 
New  York,  advocated  a return  to  the  Jeffersonian 
theory  of  States’  rights. 

STAUFFER,  HENRY.  American  Congregation- 
al clergyman  and  Prohibition  advocate;  born  on  a 
farm  near  Canton,  Ohio,  Jan.  29,  1858;  educated 
at  Otterbein  College,  Westerville,  Ohio,  and  Yale 
University  Divinity  School  ( B.D.  1 889 ) . For  twen- 
ty-five years  he  served  pastorates  in  Ohio,  Colo- 
rado, and  Wisconsin,  taking  an  active  part  in  va- 
rious local  and  State  antialcohol  camjiaigns  and 
making  a special  study  of  the  economic  features  of 
temperance  reform.  In  1915  he  was  made  superin- 
tendent of  the  Fox  River  Valley  Efficiency  League, 
with  headquarters  at  Appleton,  Wis.  In  1917  this 
organization  was  merged  with  the  Wisconsin  An- 
ti-Saloon League  and  is  now  known  as  the  Indus- 
trial Service  Department  of  the  League,  with 
Stauffer  as  manager. 

STAVANGER  YNGRE  AVHOLDSFOREN- 
ING  MOD  BRUGEN  AV  ALLE  BERUSENDE 
DRIKKE.  See  Kloster,  Ashjorn. 

STAWLENNOE.  See  Soera. 
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STEADMAN,  JAMES.  Canadian  jurist,  states- 
man, and  temperance  advocate;  born  in  the  prov- 
ince of  New  Brunswick  March  27,  1818;  died  May 
16, 1913.  He  was  liberally  educated,  and  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  law  course  was  admitted  to  practise 
in  18-14.  In  1854  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  As- 
sembly as  one  of  the  four  representati’  res  from 
Westmoreland  County.  He  was  later  made  a mem- 
ber of  the  Covernmeiit,  holding  the  portfolio  of  post- 
master-general under  the  first,  second,  and  third 
Liberal  administrations  of  the  province.  In  1867 
he  was  made  Queen’s  Counsel,  and  in  1869  was  a))- 
pointed  county  court  judge,  a position  which  he 
held  until  the  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him  to 
resign  ( 1897  ) . He  was  twice  married : ( 1 ) To  .Tulia 
Beckwith  ; and  ( 2 ) to  a daughter  of  William  Turn- 
bull,  of  St.  .John,  N.  B. 

Judge  Steadman  united  with  the  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance in  1848,  and  the  year  following  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Grand  Division  as  a representative. 
He  held  various  offices  in  the  order,  including  that 
of  Grand  Worthy  Patriarch.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Government  when  the  Prohibitory  Li(]uor  Bill 
was  introduced  by  Sir  S.  L.  Tilley  in'the  House  of 
Assembly,  and  he  assisted  materially  in  its  ])as- 
sage.  For  many  years  his  home  was  at  Frederic- 
ton, New  Brunswick. 

STEALEY,  CHARLES  L.  American  journalist, 
ranchman,  and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  Pa- 
oli,  Kansas,  Sept.  26,  1872;  educated  at  the  State 
Normal  School,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.  He  removed  to 
Oklahoma  in  1892  and  engaged  in  the  newspa])cr 
and  ranch  business.  He  married  Fmma  Kloinann, 
of  Westchester,  Ohio,  Oct.  2,  1901.  Since  1921  he 
has  been  manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Cotton  Grow- 
ers’ Association. 

Stealey  has  been  active  in  temperance  work  in 
Oklahoma,  serving  as  president  of  the  Slate  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  1913-21,  and  trusteeof  the  Nation- 
al League  during  the  campaign  for  Prohibition  in 
Oklahoma  and  for  National  Prohibition.  He  resides 
in  Oklahoma  City. 

STEARNS,  EDWIN  IRA.  American  Presbyte- 
rian clergyman  and  Prohibition  advocate;  born  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Sept.  15,  1876;  educated  at  the 
Lbiiversity  of  Pennsylvania  (LL.B.)  and  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary.  Ordained  to  the  Pres- 
byterian ministry  in  1907,  he  served  pastorates  at 
Ambler,  Pa.,  and  Matawan,  N.  J.  On  .1  une  12,  1 907, 
he  married  Mary  Beatrice  Jeter,  of  Dallas,  Pa. 

Stearns  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia  (1901- 
04),  and  in  1905  he  was  a speaker  for  the  Prohibi- 
tion party  in  that  city.  In  1911  and  1912  he  served 
as  a member  of  the  Headquarters  Committee  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  1913 
was  appointed  State  superintendent.  In  1914  he 
became  one  of  the  lecturers  for  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  America,  and  was  in  the  forefront  of  sev- 
eral State-wide  campaigns.  He  also  lent  aggressive 
assistance  to  the  temperance  forces  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

In  1918  Stearns  left  the  League,  and  took  up 
work  with  the  War  and  Navy  Department  Com- 
mission on  Training  Camp  Activities  in  Commu- 
nity Organization,  being  assigned  to  Alexandria 
War  Camp,  La.  In  May,  1928,  he  returned  to  the 
ministry,  becoming  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

STEARNS,  JOHN  NEWTON.  American  editor, 
publisher,  and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  New 


Ipswich,  N.  H.,  ^lay  24,  1829;  died  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  April  21,  1895.  He  was  educated  at  an  acad- 
emy in  his  native  town  and  upon  reaching  his  ma- 
jority went  to  New  York  city,  where  he  engaged 
in  literary  pursuits.  In  1858  he  became  editor  and 
proprietor  of  Merri/’s  Museum  and  was  widely 
known  as  “Robert  iNlerry.” 

Throughout  his  life  Stearns  was  interested  not 
only  in  temperance  principles,  but  in  every  organ- 
ized agency  for  fighting  the  liquor  traffic.  When  a 
boy  he  joined  the  Cold  Water  Army  and  wore  the 
badge  inscribed:  “ 'Tis  here  we  pledge  perpetual 
hate  to  all  that  can  intoxicate.”  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Cadets  of  Temperance  and  the  Band 
of  Hope. 

He  joined  the  Sons  of  Temperance  in  the  infancy 
of  that  organization,  and  in  18(i6  was  elected  Most 
Worthy  Patriarch  of  the  National  Division.  Dur- 
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ing  the  same  year  he  joined  the  Good  Templars, 
tilling  succ-essively  a numl)er  of  the  higher  ollices 
in  the  Order.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the  Na- 
tional 4’emperance  Convention  was  held  at  Sara- 
toga Springs,  N.  Y.,  in  1865,  to  organize  the  Na- 
Tiox.vL  Temperance  Society  and  Pubi.ication 
House.  He  was  elected  temporary  chairman  of  the 
Convention;  and,  after  the  formation  of  the  Soci- 
ety, he  was  appointed  corresponding  secretary  and 
publishing  agent,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
death.  For  the  Society,  he  edited  and  published  the 
Xatioual  Temperance  Advocate  and  the  Youth’s 
Temperance  Banner. 

In  1875  he  was  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Temperance  Society;  he  was  also  president  of  the 
State  Constitutional  Amendment  Association  for 
eight  years.  He  was  among  the  American  temper- 
ance leaders  who  in  1875  addressed  the  delegates 
assembled  at  Montreal  to  form  the  Dominion'’Pro- 
hibitory  Council,  whose  purpose  was  to  unite  the 
scattered  forces  of  temperance  in  Canada.  His  last 
great  work  was  the  holding  of  the  World’s  Tem- 
perance Congress  at  Chicago  in  1893. 
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In  an  obituary  notice,  the  T'oioe  (April ‘25,  1895) 
mentions  Stearns  as  “the  only  person  in  North 
America  a member  of  the  national  bodies  of  the 
three  leading  temperance  organizations.” 

In  addition  to  his  editorial  work  for  the  ollicial 
organs  of  the  National  Temperance  Society,  for  a 
number  of  years  he  issued  an  annual  “National 
Temperance  Almanac  and  Teetotaler’s  Year  Book,” 
and  published  several  volumes  on  temperance  sub- 
jects, including  :“TheTemperance  Chorus”  ( 1807 ) ; 
“The  Temperance  Speaker”  (18li9)  ; “The  Centen- 
nial Temperance  Volume”  (1870)  ; “The  Prohibi- 
tion Songster”  (1885);  “One  Hundred  Years  of 
Temperance”  ( 1880)  ; and  “Temperance  in  All  Na- 
tions” (1893). 

STEEL,  ROBERT.  British  Free  Church  minis- 
ter and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  Pontypool, 
Monmouthshire,  in  1827;  died  at  Sydney,  New 
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South  Wales,  Australia,  in  1893.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Royal  Burgh  Academy,  Ayr,  Scotland,  and 
the  universities  of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.  His 
first  pastorate  was  in  the  Cumbrae  Islands  in  the 
Firth  of  Clyde.  In  1855  he  removed  to  Salford, 
Manchester,  where  he  served  on  the  executive  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance.  Dr.  Steel  devoted  a 
(!onsiderable  portion  of  his  time  to  writing  on  relig- 
ious and  temperance  subjects,  and  acted  as  secre- 
tary of  his  denominational  temperance  society. 

In  1801  he  accepted  a call  to  a church  in  Syd- 
ney, New  South  Wales,  where  he  soon  became  as- 
sociated with  the  leading  temperance  organiza- 
tions of  the  colony.  An  able  i)latform  speaker,  he 
was  fro(|uently  heard  at  temperance  gatherings 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  In  1800  he  ])ro- 
posed  the  organization  of  an  association  in  Syd- 
ney for  the  j)urpose  of  seeking  a reduction  in  the 
number  of  drinkitig-])laces  and  the  enactment  of 
the  Permissive  Bill.  He  was  active  in  Ihe  work  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Political  Association  for  the 
Supi)ression  of  Intemperance.  In  1883  he  partici- 


jialed  in  the  formation  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Alliance  and  of  the  New  South  Wales  Local  Op- 
tion League.  At  the  International  Temperance  Con- 
vention at  Melbourne  in  1888  he  was  one  of  the 
honorary  vice-presidents,  representing  New  South 
Wales. 

STEELE,  CHARLES  EDMUND.  An  American 
Congregational  clergyman,  fruit-grower,  and  Pro- 
hibitionist; born  at  New  Britain,  Connecticut, 
Nov.  29,  1847  ; educated  in  the  local  public  schools, 
at  Yale  University  (B.A.  1871),  and  at  Ando- 
ver Theological  Seminary,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (B.D. 
1875).  He  married  Miss  Emma  Blue,  of  Clinton, 
New  York,  on  Sept.  24,  1885.  In  1876-77  he  was 
pastor  of  a Congregational  church  at  Winooski, 
Vermont,  but  ill  health  compelled  him  to  renounce 
the  ministry  in  1877.  With  his  brother  he  went  in- 
to the  fruit-raising  business  and  the  manufacture 
of  unfermented  grape-juice;  later  he  engaged  in 
real  estate  and  insurance. 

Steele  has  long  been  an  active  worker  for  tem- 
])erance.  In  1896  he  was  the  Prohibition  party’s 
candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  of  Connecticut, 
and  in  1898  and  1900  he  ran  for  governor  on  the 
same  ticket.  He  has  '‘ontributed  frequently  on  the 
subjects  of  no  license,  and  Prohibition  to  the  local 
press  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  where  he  resides. 

STEELE,  CHARLES  EUGENE.  Canadian  mer- 
chant and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  Port  Col- 
borne,  Ontario,  Aug.  22,  1 865 ; educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Port  Colborne  and  in  the  Collegiate 
Institute  at  St.  Catharines.  He  married  Alice  E. 
Zavitz  of  Port  Colborne,  Dec.  14,  1887.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  his  native  place. 

At  fifteen  Steele  joined  the  Good  Templars,  and 
at  twenty-one  he  became  identified  with  the  Sons 
of  Temperance.  In  1905  he  was  made  a member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Ontario  Branch  of 
the  Dominion  Alliance,  of  which  in  1917  he  became 
president.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  various 
campaigns  which  resulted  in  placing  Ontario  in 
the  dry  column  in  1916. 

STEEPING.  The  soaking  of  grain  in  tepid  wa- 
ter to  induce  germination.  It  is  the  first  process 
in  making  Malt. 

STEIN.  ( 1 ) A celebrated  and  expensive  Rhenish 
wine  obtained  from  the  vineyards  surrounding  the 
city  of  Wiirzburg,  capital  of  the  ])rovince  of  Lower 
Franconia,  Bavaria.  Stein  wine  is  generally  kept 
in  ])ocnliar-shaped  bottles,  called  “Rocksbeutel.” 
It  is  well  known  for  its  body,  strength,  and  sweet- 
ness. Some  of  this  wine  is  known  as  “Holy  Ghost 
wine,”  and  can  be  purchased  only  from  the  stew- 
ard of  the  Catholic  Citizens’  Hospital  of  Wiirz- 
burg.  Palatinate  wine  is  often  sold  in  London  un- 
der the  name  of  “Stein  wine.” 

(2)  One  of  the  more  imj)ortant  wines  made  in 
the  Cape  province.  Union  of  South  Africa. 

(3)  An  earthenware  beer-mug  holding  usually 
a pint. 

(4)  The  quantity  of  beer  served  in  siich  a mug. 

STEIN,  PHILIP.  A Hungarian  physician  and 
temperance  advocate;  born  at  Neutra  (Nyitra), 
ILmgary  (now  Czechoslovakia).  (March  30,  1858; 
died  in  Budapest  Sej)t.  25,  1918.  He  was  educated 
in  the  schools  of  Neutra  and  Pozsony  (now  Bra- 
tisla),  and  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  where  he 
obtained  his  degree.  He  engaged  in  practise  as  a 
nerve  specialist  in  Vienna,  later  being  appointed 
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physician  in  the  Government  insane  institution 
at  Angyalfold,  Engelsfeld  (a  city  hospital  of  Bu- 
dapest). He  became  head  physician  of  the  Swartz- 
er  Sanitarium;  but  resigned  because  he  was  un- 
able entirely  to  prohibit  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the 
institution.  After  a year’s  study  in  Zurich,  he  re- 
turned to  private  practise  in  Budapest,  also  acting 
as  nerve  specialist  for  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Work- 
men at  Kassa. 


gress  Against  Alcoholism  (Budapest,  1905),  and 
originated  the  protocol  of  the  Congress,  of  which 
he  was  general  secretary ; he  also  attended  the 
Eleventh  Congress  (Stockholm,  1907),  to  which 
he  was  a delegate  of  the  Hungarian  Government, 
and  the  Thirteenth  Congress  (The  Hague,  1911), 
at  which  he  read  a paper  on  “The  Psychological 
Treatment  of  the  Drinker.” 

Dr.  Stein’s  temperance  activities  were  rewarded 


biuiiaij'  i/iic  0.11 1/1.1  

plars,  who  established  the  first  Hungarian  Lodge 
of  the  Order  in  Budapest.  Stein  became  associated 
with  the  new  organization  and  traveled  through 
the  country  delivering  lectures  and  working  untir- 
ingly to  spread  temperance  propaganda.  He  served 
as  Grand  Chief  Templar  of  the  Hungarian  Lodge, 
and,  as  the  representative  of  Dr.  Forel,  Interna- 
tional Templar,  established  the  Serbian  Grand 
Lodge,  and  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Austrian  Grand  Lodge. 

Dr.  Stein  promoted  the  Tenth  International  Con- 


the  first  comprehensive  Hungarian  temperance 
work,  “The  Present  Position  of  Alcoholism,”  and 
of  many  propaganda  pamphlets,  and  articles  in 
periodicals  which  he  in  part  edited. 

Stein  was  unmarried. 

STEIN-BEER.  A beer  peculiar  to  Carinthia, 
Austria;  so  called  because  the  wort  is  heated  by 
hot  stones. 

STEINWENDER,  GEORG.  German  Lutheran 
clergyman  and  temperance  pioneer ; born  at  In- 
sterburg.  East  Prussia,  Nov.  21, 1801 ; died  atGor- 
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litz,  Silesia,  Dec.  ‘24,  1S84.  He  was  educated  in  Til- 
sit, K()iii”sl)er<i',  and  Wittenher”,  passing  his  theo- 
logical examination  in  Berlin  in  February,  1828. 
He  married  Christina  ^Mackenzie,  of  Scotland,  on 
Dec.  27,  18.‘10;  and  on  Dec.  80  of  the  same  year 
was  apj)ointed  rector  of  the  [)arish  of  Rastenhurg 
in  Paris. 

While  stationed  in  Paris  Stein wender  began  his 
pioneer  temperance  work,  concerning  which  he 
wrote : 

My  conscience  promi)ted  me.  esi)ecially  after  I had 
read  Robert  Baird’s  “History  of  the  Temperance  Move- 
ment in  the  United  States,”  first  issued  in  1837  with  a 
second  edition  already  in  1838.  This  book  created  in  me 
an  enthusiasm  to  do  my  utmost  for  abolishing  the  hor- 
rible habit  of  alcohol  drinking.  1 have  continuously  en- 
deavored to  bring  this  about  by  my  lectures  and  writ- 
ings. 

From  184()  to  his  retirement  in  18tir)  Steinwen- 
der  was  rector  at  Liehwalde,  Fast  Prussia,  where 
he  founded  a temperance  society  and,  at  his  own 
expense,  had  temperance  leaflets  printed  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  workmen  in  the  factories  at 
(uirl  itz. 

STELZLE,  CHARLES.  A merican  Presbyterian 
clergyman  and  sociologist;  lu)rn  in  New  York  city. 


UKV.  CHARI, MS  STBI.Zl.B 

.Tune  4.  1 8(i!) ; educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  and  in  the  technical  scliool  of  R.  H.  Hoe 
& Co.,  of  New  York,  for  which  comjiany  he  worked 
as  a machinist  from  1 88o  to  18!)8.  Between  1 8!)0 
and  1 !)()()  he  received  jirivate  technical  and  theo- 
logical instruction,  and  in  1!H)()  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry.  He  filled  pastorates  in  Minneapolis 
( IS!).")-!)?)  ;'Npw  York  (18!)7-b!>);  and  St.  Louis 
{ 18!)!)- 1908) . He  has  been  twice  married;  (I  ) To 
Louise  Rothmayer,  of  New  York,  Nov.  28,  188!); 
and  (2) to  Louise  Ingersoll,  of  New  York,  Sept.  1 1, 
1899. 

Stelzle  has  held  many  responsible  positions  with 
labor,  religious,  and  tem])erance  organizations, 
among  which  are:  Director  of  theBureau  of  Labor 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America;  superin- 


tendent of  the  Department  of  Church  and  Labor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (1908-18)  ; organizer 
and  superintendent  of  the  Labor  Temjile,  New  York 
city(  1910-12)  ; field  secretary  for  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  (1916- 
18)  ; publicity  director  for  the  American  Red  Cross, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  its  departments  for  Labor 
and  Churches  (1918)  ; and  publicity  director  for 
various  social  and  religious  enterprises  ( 1920-  ) . 

WithastalTof  investigators,  Stelzle  devoted  two 
years  (l!)14-lo)  to  an  investigation  of  the  eco- 
nomic as])ects  of  the  liquor  jiroblem  in  the  United 
States  and  Furo]>e.  He  has  also  made  social  sur- 
veys of  200  American  cities,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  problem  of  the  saloon  and  the  work- 
ino-  man.  In  1924  he  studied  economic  conditions 
in  Fngland  and  Germany.  The  results  of  these  in- 
vestigations have  been  incorporated  in  numerous 
magazine  and  newspaper  articles. 

Stelzle  was  a member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Netvarlc  News,  1913-14;  of  the  PJiiladelphia 
Nortlt  American,  1914-L5;  and  was  religious  edi- 
tor for  the  Newsjiapei-  Enterprise  Association,  1917- 
19.  He  edited  the  Worker,  a monthly  newspaper 
for  working  men,  which  was  issiied  by  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  in  1915,  and  was  an  editorial  con- 
tributor to  the  National  Daily,  under  the  same  aus- 
pices. In  addition  to  the  efforts  of  his  pen,  Stelzle 
lias  actively  campaigned  for  temjierance  reform  in 
many  industrial  cities  of  the  United  States. 

He  is  the  author  of  a number  of  books  on  relig- 
ious, sociological,  and  temjierance  questions,  some 
of  w'hich  are:  “The  Workingman  and  Social  Prob- 
lems” (1!)08);  “Christianity’s  Storm  Center” 
(1907);  "American  Social  and  Religious  Condi- 
tion.s”  (1912);  “Why  Prohibition  !”  (1918);  and 
"A  Son  of  the  Bowery,”  his  autobiography  ( 1926) . 

STEPHENS,  HENRY  NEWBURN.  Canadian 
merchant  and  Prohibition  advocate;  born  at  Glen- 
cairn,  Ontario,  Sejit.  7,  1868;  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  at  Ujqier  Canada  College,  Toronto. 
Connected  for  many  years  with  the  1 )ej)artmental 
Store  at  Vermilion,  Alberta,  he  has  always  allied 
himself  with  the  various  temperance  movements 
in  this  jirovince.  In  1914  he  was  elected  jiresident 
of  the  Alberta  Temperance  and  Moral  Reform 
League,  which,  under  his  leadership,  siibmitted  a 
Prohibition  bill  to  the  provincial  Legislature,  with 
a memorial  for  its  enactment  during  the  ensuing 
session. 

STEPHENS,  THOMAS  EDWARD.  American 
religious  and  temperance  editor;  born  near  Valpa- 
raiso, Porter  County,  Indiana,  March  25,  1 866 ; 
died  Aug.  28,  1927.  He  was  educated  in  the  Indi- 
ana puldic  schools,  at  Baker  University,  Baldwin 
City,  Kansas,  and  at  De  Pauw  University  (A.B. 
1894;  A.M.  1895).  During  the  last  two  years  that 
he  was  studying  at  De  Pauw  University,  he  was 
editor  of  the  Kansas  Christian  Advocate.  On  Oct. 
14,  1897,  he  married  Miss  Etta  May  IMcLin,  of 
Pana,  Illinois. 

'Phroughout  his  entire  life  Stejihens  was  active- 
ly interested  in  the  cause  of  temjterance  reform.  In 
early  youth  he  became  alliliatcd  with  a Band  of 
llojie,  in  the  meetings  of  which  he  received  his  fun- 
damental temiicrance  training.  In  November,  1895, 
he  became  a field-worker  for  the  Kansas  State  Tem- 
jierance ITnion,  a branch  of  the  National  Prohibi- 
tion ]>arty.  In  March,  1896,  he  was  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  Union,  which  jiosition  he  held  until 
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1901.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  Kansas  Issue  for 
the  K.  S.  T.  U.  from  1898  to  1901,  when  he  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  organization.  In  1901 
and  1902  he  puldished  two  editions  of  a 100-page 
book  entitled  “Prohibition  in  Kansas,”  which  had 
a sale  of  8,000  copies. 

In  September,  1903,  he  moved  from  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas, to  Indiana,  and  from  there  to  Chicago,  Illinois, 
in  August,  1907.  In  Chicago  Stephens  became  edi- 
torially connected  with  the  Ram’s  Horn  ( 1907-09). 
Tlie  Ram’s  Horn  rendered  valualde  service  to  the 
temperance  caiise  through  its  publication  of  Frank 
Beard’s  famous  temperance  and  Prohibition  car- 
toons on  its  front  cover. 

From  1909  to  1915  Stephens  served  as  business 
manager  of  the  Testimony  Publishing  Company, 
and  about  tlie  same  time  he  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Moody  Church  Herald  (1909-16).  In  1910 
he  became  the  director  of  the  Great  Commission 
Prayer  League,  in  which  capacity  he  was  serving 
at  the  time  of  his  death;  and  from  1919  he  was  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Sunday  School 
Times,  of  Pliiladelphia. 

STERNER,  OLAF  MAURITZ.  Swedish  writer, 
editor,  and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  Ostra 
Ilerrestad,  Sweden,  Oct.  16,  1869;  educated  in  the 
high  school  at  Ystad  and  at  the  C'niversity  of  Lund, 
from  which  he  received  a Ijachelor’s  degree  in  1898. 
He  joined  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Tem- 
plars in  1885,  and  became  active  in  the  temperance 
cause. 

Early  in  1887  he  emigrated  to  America,  settling 
at  Rockford,  111.,  where  he  worked  as  a bricklayer 
until  December,  1889,  when  he  returned  to  Swe- 
den. While  in  Rockford  he  joined  aTul  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  local  I.  O.  G.  T.  lodge.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1898-99  he  was  employed  as  a temperance 
lecturer  in  the  province  of  Scania,  and  in  1901-02 
served  as  assistant  editor  of  Reformatorn  (“Re- 
former”), the  official  organ  of  the  1.  O.  G.  T.  in 
Sweden.  He  represented  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Swe- 
den at  the  International  Grand  Lodge  sessions 
held  in  Zurich  ( 1897  ) , Toronto  ( 1899) , Stockholm 
( 1902  ) , Belfast  ( 1905 ) , Washington,  D.  C.  ( 1 908  ) , 
Hamburg(  1911 ),  and  Christiania  ( 1914).  At  Chris- 
tiania he  was  elected  International  Superintendent 
of  Temperance  Education. 

Sterner  has  translated  a number  of  standard  tem- 
perance works  into  the  Swedish  language,  among 
them  being  Frances  Willard’s  “Glimpses  of  Fifty 
Years”  and  John  B.  Finch’s  “Compensation.” 

For  many  years  Sterner  edited  the  81  itdy-Circle, 
a Swedish  temperance  monthly  paper;  and  for  a 
long  period,  also,  he  was  editor  of  a quarterly  mag- 
azine devoted  to  short  lectures  and  poems  for  use 
in  1.  O.  G.  T.  meetings.  He  edited  a Good  Templar 
song-book,  and  has  published  several  collections  of 
original  songs  and  poems. 

He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Association 
of  Abstinent  Students  (Sfiideniernas  Helnykier- 
hetsforhund)  in  Lund  in  1899,  and  has  lectured  on 
the  temperance  problem  in  all  parts  of  Sweden. 

Sterner  has  been  twice  married  : ( 1 ) To  Carola 
Svensson,  1899  (d.  1901 ) ; and  (2)  to  Ester  Stern- 
er, 1905. 

STEUART,  THOMAS  JUSTIN  CHARLES 
ROBERT  BRUCE  (T,  JUSTIN  STEUART).  An 

American  Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman  and  tem- 
perance publicist;  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
17,  1880;  educated  privately.  In  1900  he  became  a 
newspaper  reporter  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  from 


1903  to  1909  he  was  news  editor  on  tlie  Hartfonl 
Evening  Rost.  He  married  Adelaide  A.  Brooks,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  18,  1905.  In  1911  he  was 
ordained  deacon  in  tlie  Methodist  Ejiiscopal  Church, 
and  he  became  an  elder  April  6,  1913,  holding  pas- 
torates at  Windsorville,  Conn.  ( 1909),  East  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  (1910-12),  Providence,  R.  1.  (1913-17), 
and  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  ( 1918-21 ) . 

Steuart  entered  the  work  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  in  1917,  ser\  ing  as  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  tlie  Rhode  Island  League  until  1922, 
when  he  was  made  assistant  superintendent.  From 
1923  to  1928  he  was  research  secretary  and  statis- 
tician with  Dr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  general  coun- 
sel and  legislative  superintendent  of  the  National 
League,  at  Washington.  1).  C.,  and  since  1928  he 
has  lieen  director  of  publicity  in  the  Department 
of  Education  of  the  National  League.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  a biography  of  Wheeler,  entitled  “Wayne 
B.  Wheeler,  Dry  Boss”  (New  York,  1928). 

STEVENS,  ADIE  ALLEN.  Anierican  lawyer, 
capitalist,  and  Prohiliitionist ; born  in  Blair  Coun- 
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ty.  Pa.,  Aug.  20,  1845;  died  at  Tyrone,  Pa..  -Tan.  1, 
1917.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  which 
he  left  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  Ijecome  a ])hotog- 
rapher.  During  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  the 
Third  Battalion,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  ( 1 864 ) ; 
and  later  reenlisted  in  the  Fifteenth  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry,  serving  in  that  regiment  until  the  close 
of  the  War.  He  began  to  study  law  in  1870,  and 
two  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania 
bar.  Stevens  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
the  practise  of  law  in  l)oth  State  and  United  States 
courts,  residing  at  Tyrone.  He  was  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Stevens  & Pascoe,  and  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  American  Lime  & Stone 
Co.  Stevens  was  twice  married;  ( 1 ) To  Miss  Marv 
Emma  Howe,  in  1869;  and  (2)  to  Mrs.  Mary  B. 
Hazzard,  of  (Monongahela,  Pa.,  April  29,  1909. 

A temperance  advocate  from  boyhood,  Stevens 
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early  became  a member  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance 
and  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  be- 
ing especially  active  in  the  work  of  the  latter  or- 
der. He  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
enactment  of  local-option  legislation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  cooperated  with  James  Black  in  calling 
the  first  convention  of  Prohibitionists  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
State  Prohibition  party.  In  1887  and  1889  he  was 
chairman  of  the  State  committee;  he  also  served 
as  temporary  chairman  of  the  Prohibition  Nation- 
al Convention  held  at  Pittsburgh  in  1890;  and  he 
was  a member  of  the  partv’s  National  Committee 
from  1888  to  1912. 

STEVENS,  HARRIET  AMELI/  (REY- 
NOLDS). Canadian  teacher  and  temperance  re- 
former; born  at  Forester’s  Falls,  Ontario,  Nov.  19, 
1855;  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  her  native 
province  and  at  the  Ottawa  Normal  School  ( 1878), 
being  the  first  student  to  enroll  in  that  institution. 
After  graduation,  she  taught  for  six  years  in  Ihe 
Renfrew  County  Model  School,  for  two  years  in  a 
town  school  in  Renfrew  County,  and  tor  one  year 
at  Pembroke,  Ont.  On  July  7,  1887,  Miss  Reynolds 
was  married  to  Edward  Abel  Stevens,  of  Delta, 
Ont. 

Mrs;  Stevens  joined  the  Woman’s  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  at  Pembroke,  Ont.,  about  1885.  Af- 
ter her  marriage  she  removed  to  Toronto,  where  she 
affiliated  with  the  local  Union,  which  she  served 
for  six  years  as  president.  For  eleven  years  she 
was  president  of  the  Toronto  District  W.  C.  T.  U., 
following  which  she  was  president  of  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Union  for  nine  years.  She  has  since  been 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Dominion  W.  C.  T. 
U.  for  four  years,  and  at  the  present  time  ( 1928) 
is  honorary  president  of  the  Ontario  Union.  She 
represented  the  Parkdale  Methodist  Church  of  To- 
ronto at  the  International  Convention  of  the  World 
League  Against  Alcoholism  at  Toronto  in  1922.  A 
local  branch  of  the  Canadian  National  W.  C.  T.  U. 
in  Toronto  has  been  named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Ste- 
vens. 

STEVENS,  LILLIAN  M.  N.  (AMES).  Ameri- 
can educator  and  temperance  leader;  born  at  Do- 
ver, Maine,  March  1,  1844;  diedat Portland, Maine, 
April  0, 19 1 4.  She  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Dover;  at  Foxcroft  Academy,  Foxcroft,  Maine; 
and  at  Westbrook  Seminary,  Portland,  Maine.  She 
taught  for  some  time  in  the  schools  of  South  Port- 
land. Later  in  life  (1911),  Bates  College  bestowed 
upon  her  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
In  October,  1805,  Miss  Ames  married  Michael  Ste- 
vens of  Portland,  in  which  city  she  thenceforth 
made  her  home. 

Mrs.  Stevens’s  early  interest  in  temperance  was 
stimulated  by  her  acquaintance  with  Neal  Dow, 
father  of  the  Maine  Law,  with  whom  she  later  co- 
operated in  temperance-reform  work.  In  1874  Fran- 
ces Willard  visited  Old  Orchard,  Maine,  where, 
after  a notable  address,  she  organized  the  Maine 
State  W.  C.  T.  U.,  of  which  Mrs.  Stevens  was  made 
first  treasurer.  In  1878  she  was  elected  State  pres- 
ident, which  office  she  retained  until  her  death.  For 
many  years  she  worked  with  Neal  Dow  to  secure 
both  statutory  and  constitutional  Prohibition  for 
Maine.  In  the  campaign  for  State  Constitutional 
Prohibition  in  1884  and  in  the  resubmission  cam- 
paign of  1911,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  under  Mrs.  Ste- 
vens’s leadership,  was  particularly  active. 

In  1 880  she  began  her  affiliation  with  the  Nation- 


al W.  C.  T.  U.  as  recording  secretary.  In  1894  that 
body  created  the  office  of  vice-president  at  large, 
to  which,  upon  Miss  Willard’s  nomination,  Mrs. 
Stevens  was  elected.  Here  was  formed  the  trium- 
virate which  was  to  advance  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance so  effectively  in  America:  Miss  Willard,  Mrs. 
Stevens,  and  Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon,  who  at  that 
time  was  Miss  Willard’s  secretary.  Early  in  1898 
Miss  Willard  died.  Mrs.  Stevens  directed  the  na- 
tional organization  until  autumn,  when,  attheNa- 
tional  Convention,  she  was  elected  president,  with 
Miss  Gordon  as  vice-president,  and  held  that  office 
until  her  death.  She  was  an  extremely  able  presid- 
ing ollicer  and  had  pronounced  ability  as  a speak- 
er and  organizer.  She  also  served  as  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Union  ISi(jnal  and  wrote  forcefully  on  tern 
perance  topics. 


MRS.  LILLIAN  M.  N.  STEVENS 

As  the  temperance  cause  progressed  Mrs.  Ste- 
vens became  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement 
for  national  Prohibition.  Her  public  career  reached 
its  height  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1913,  when  res- 
olutions calling  for  National  Constitutional  Pro- 
hibition were  presented  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  She  led  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.’s  forces  in  participation  in  the  demonstration 
])rcliminary  to  this  event,  and  on  the  Sunday  pre- 
ceding the  introduction  of  the  resolution  delivered 
a particularly  notable  address  in  its  support.  She 
was  also  active  in  helping  to  secure  Prohibition  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  1903  Mrs.  Stevens  was  chosen  vice-j)resident 
at  large  of  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  She  presided 
over  tlie  International  Conventions  hold  at  Geneva 
(1903)  ; Bo.ston  (1906)  ; Glasgow  (1910)  ; and  at 
Brooklyn  (1913). 

In  addition  to  her  devotion  to  temperance,  Dlrs. 
Stevens  was  interested  in  many  charitable  organ- 
izations and  in  prison  reform.  She  served  as  IMaine’s 
representative  on  the  National  Conference  of  Char- 
ities and  Corrections,  and  was  for  six  years  trea- 
surer of  the  National  Council  of  Women.  She  was 
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also  a member  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  of 
the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago 
(1892-93). 

Mrs.  Stevens's  last  public  address  was  delivered 
in  Portland,  the  occasion  being  a day  of  prayer  for 
National  Constitutional  Prohibition.  Her  topic 
was,  “Why  We  Expect  to  Succeed.”  She  closed  with 
these  prophetic  words : 

Some  glad  day  the  states  in  which  today  is  entrenched 
the  liquor  system  will  rejoice  that  it  has  been  abolished. 
Science,  philanthropy,  reform,  religion,  and  the  busi- 
ness world  are  testifying  against  the  liquor  traffic.  In 
the  light  of  all  this  we  can  see  prohibition  looming  up 
all  the  way  from  Mt.  Kineo  in  the  east  to  Mt.  Shasta  in 
the  west,  from  the  pine  forests  in  the  north  to  the  pal- 
metto groves  in  the  south.  We  verily  believe  that  the 
amendment  for  national  constitutional  prohibition  is  des- 
tined to  prevail  and  that  by  1920  the  United  States  flag 
will  float  over  a nation  redeemed  from  the  home- de- 
stroying, heart-breaking  curse  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Shortly  after  Mrs.  S.evens’s  death  a fund,  known 
as  the  “Lillian  Stevens  Legislative  Fund,”  was  es- 
tablished by  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  to  perpetu- 
ate her  memory.  It  is  still  maintained.  Its  object 
is  to  provide  support  for  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U. 
legislative  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.,and 
to  employ  a qualified  representative  to  keep  watch 
on  all  legislative  measures  pertaining  to  Prohibi- 
tion. 

On  May  31,  1921,  during  a W.  C.  T.  U.  conven- 
tion, a memorial  to  Mrs.  Stevens  was  dedicated, 
amid  impressive  ceremonies,  at  her  birthplace.  It 
consists  of  a large  granite  boulder,  faced  with  a 
bronze  tablet,  bearing  the  inscription; 

Birthplace  of 

LILLIAN  M.  N.  STEVENS 
Leader  of  the 

Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  in  State  and  Nation 

STEVENSON,  KATHARINE  LENT.  Ameri- 
can lecturer  and  temperance  leader;  born  at  Co- 
pake,  N.  Y.,  May  8,  1853;  died  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  March  27,  i919.  She  was  educated  at  Amenia 
Seminary,  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Theology  ( 1881 ) . In  1883  Miss  Lent 
married  James  Stevenson,  of  Boston,  Mass.  For  a 
time  she  served  as  a lay  preacher  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

Joining  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  soon  after  its  organization,  in  1889  Mrs. 
Stevenson  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Fran- 
chise Department  of  the  Massachusetts  W.  C.  T. 
U.,  becoming  State  corresponding  secretary  in  1891. 
In  1894  she  was  appointed  editor  of  books  and 
leaflets  for  the  Woman’s  Temperance  Publishing 
Association  and  associate  editor  of  the  Union  Sig- 
nal. The  following  year  she  was  elected  correspon- 
ding secretary  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  In  1898 
she  was  made  president  of  the  Massachusetts  W. 
C.  T.  U.,  a position  to  which  she  was  successively 
reelected  for  twenty  years. 

Mrs.  Stevenson  was  present  at  the  organization 
of  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  Boston,  in  1891,  and 
attended  many  of  its  conventions.  As  superinten- 
dent of  Temperance  and  Missions  for  the  World’s 
Union,  she  made  a world  tour  in  1908  with  the 
special  object  of  presenting  to  the  students^  of 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  Client  the  latest  scien- 
tific facts  concerning  the  nature  and  effects  of  al- 
cohol and  narcotics.  This  tour  occupied  about  two 
years,  the  countries  visited  including  China,  Bur- 
ma, Egypt,  Australia,  Hawaii,  Japan,  India,  Pal- 
estine, Greece,  and  Italy. 

Mrs.  Stevenson  lectured  on  temperance  in  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  wrote  voluminously 


on  temperance-reform  subjects.  She  published  a 
“Brief  History  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,”  and  was  the  author  of  numerous  leaf- 
lets, sketches,  and  poems.  Her  song  “Some  Glad 
Day”  has  been  translated  into  a dozen  languages, 
and  another  song,  “All  Round  the  World,”  is  known 
wherever  there  is  a liranch  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 


MRS.  KATHARINE  LENT  STEVENSON 

STEWART,  ELIZA  (DANIEL)  (MOTHER 
STEWART).  American  temperance  pioneer;  born 
at  Piketon,  Ohio,  April  25,  181G;  died  at  Hicks- 
ville,  Ohio,  Aug.  8,  1908.  Educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Pike  County  and  Granville  and  Mariet- 
ta seminaries.  Miss  Daniel  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ing public-school  teachers  of  Ohio.  She  was  twice 
married:  (1)  To  Joseph  Coover,  of  McArthur, 
Ohio;  and  (2)  to  Hiram  Stewart,  in  1848. 

Mrs.  Stewart  joined  the  Methodist  Church  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  became  interested  in  church 
work  and  in  all  forms  of  moral  uplift.  She  was  a 
charter  member  of  a Good  Templar  lodge,  organized 
in  1858,  and  in  the  same  year  delivered  her  first 
temperance  speech  at  a Band  of  Hope  meeting  in 
Pomeroy,  Ohio.  During  the  Civil  War  she  visited 
the  South  and  devoted  herself  to  sanitary  relief 
and  nursing  among  the  soldiers.  In  army  hospi- 
tals she  acquired  the  name  of  “Mother  Stewart,” 
destined  later  to  be  immortalized  in  temperance 
annals. 

Intemperance  accompanied  the  nation’s  reaction 
from  the  War,  many  communities  being  overrun 
with  saloons  and  taverns.  Mother  Stewart  resolved 
to  awaken  Christian  people  to  a “realization  of  the 
fact  that  a foe  was  being  fostered  even  worse  than 
the  one  the  soldiers  had  just  conquered  by  force  of 
arms.”  On  Jan.  22,  1872,  she  delivered  an  address 
at  Allen’s  Hall,  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  which  was 
among  the  first  lectures  to  be  delivered  on  the  sub- 
ject of  temperance  by  a woman  and  which  consti- 
tuted her  initial  step  in  the  organization  of  the 
celebrated  Woman’s  Temperance  Crusade. 

Two  days  later  she  was  persuaded  to  make  an 
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appeal  to  a jury  in  a suit  for  damages  brought  by 
a drunkard  s wife  against  a saloonkeeper,  and  to 
her  own  sur|)rize  and  the  dismay  of  the  liipior  in- 
terests, she  won  the  ease.  On  Oct.  21,  1873,  she  as- 
sisted in  a similar  prosecution  and  won  a second 
verdict  under  the  Adair  Law.  A few  days  later  she 
headed  a delegation  which  presented  to  the  city 
council  of  Springlield  (to  which  city  she  had  re- 
moved) a petition  signed  by  (iOO  women,  request- 
ing that  the  saloons  of  the  city  be  closed  under 
tlie  McOonnelsville  Ordinance,  a local-oiition  law. 
No  action  was  taken  on  the  petition,  but  juiblic  at- 
tention was  focused  on  the  (|uestion.  Mother  Stew- 
art became  in  great  de.nand  as  a sjieaker  and  or- 
ganizer, and  the  t'rusadc  spread  rapidly. 

On  Dec.  2,  I S73,  at  Osborn,  Greene  County,  Ohio, 
she  organized  a Woman’s  League,  the  iirst  link  in 
the  mighty  chain  of  the  work  which  was  to  be  known 
as  the  Woman  s Christian  'remiierance  Union.  On 
Jan.  7, 1 874,  the  first  Springlield  Union  was  formed. 


-Mus.  la.iz.v  ( i),\Nii:i.)  sTi:w.\irr 
( ,\ioTiii:i!  sTKWAirr ) 

with  Mother  Stewart  as  president.  'I’he  movement 
inogressed  steadily.  Saloons  were  visited,  jiraycr 
meetings  were  held,  and  jiledges  distributed.  Moth- 
er Stewart,  in  disguise,  entered  a saloon  on  theSab- 
bath,  bought  a glass  of  wine,  and  had  the  jiropri- 
etor  [irosecuted  for  violation  of  the  Sunday  ordi- 
nance. 

She  was  president  of  the  first  county  Union  ever 
formed,  organized  at  Springlield,  April  3,  1874.  Slu> 
then  organized  her  Congi'essioiial  distiict,  and  it 
was  largi'ly  due  to  Iier  ellorts  t hat  ( )li  io  estalil  ished 
the  first  State  Union,  June  17,  1874.  In  November 
of  the  same  year  the  National  Woman's  (.Jiristian 
J’emperance  Union  was  founded  at  Cleveland.  Oliio. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Good  Tern jilars,  extended 
liy  Mins.  ,\1  ai{c.\I{i:t  Ki.kamok  I’ahkku  in  187(i,  she 
visited  Great  Britain,  where  during  a live-months 
so  journ,  slie  was  widely  acclaimed,  delivered  many 
addresses,  and  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
British  Women's  'remperance  Association.  Uj)on 


her  return  to  America  she  was  called  to  Virginia 
( 1878)  to  introduce  the  \\*.  C.  T.  U.  and  institute 
Blue  Ribbon  work.  The  followingyear  she  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Southern  Work  by 
the  National  ^V.  C.  T.  U.,  in  which  capacity  she 
again  visited  theSouth  and  organized  manyUnions 
among  l)oth  the  white  and  the  colored  j)cople.  Moth- 
er Stewart  made  a second  trip  to  Europe  in  1881 
as  a fraternal  delegate  fiom  the  National  W.  C. 

T. L".  to  the  World’s  Right  tVorthy  Grand  Lodge  of 
Good  Templars,  which  met  in  Ediid)urgh.  In  18!)5, 
u])on  the  invitation  of  Lady  Plemy  Somerset,  she 
l eturned  to  London  to  attend  the  World’s  W.  C.  T. 

U.  Convention.  Later  slie  delivered  tem|)erance  ad- 
dresses in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

Mother  Stewai't  did  not  completely  relin(|uish  her 
])uldic  work  for  tem])erance  until  she  was  eighty 
years  old.  The  editor  of  the  field  (Ohio) 

Iktil/i  Repuhlican  termed  her  a “Wendell  Phillips 
in  ])etticoats,”  and  the  phrase  followed  her  around 
the  world.  She  contributed  maTiy  temperance  ar- 
ti(des  to  the  press  of  her  day  and  was  the  author 
of  "Memories  of  the  Crusade”  (1888)  and  “The 
Crusader  in  Great  Britain”  (LS!)3). 

STEWART,  GIDEON  TABOR.  American  law- 
y(>r.  publisher,  and  Pi’ohibition  advocate;  born  at 
.lohnstown,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  7,  1824;  died  at  Pasadena. 
Calif.,  June  !t,  HUH).  He  was  educated  in  the  jmb- 
lic  schools  of  Birmingham,  Ohio,  at  Oberlin  Col- 
h'ge,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  in  184(i,  and  began  the 
jiractise  of  this  profession  at  Norwalk,  Ohio.  Twen- 
ty years  later  he  was  admitted  to  practise  in  the 
Sn|)reme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  1850  he 
was  (dected  auditor  of  Huron  County,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  six  years.  In  1857  he  married  Miss 
Abliy  N.  Simmons,  of  Norwalk. 

Entering  newspa|)er  work,  he  served  as  editor 
of  the  Xoni'dlk  (O. ) Refeclor,  and  of  the  Ihihuque 
(la.)  Daili/  Times,  and  was  also  ]iart  jiroprietor 
and  })ublislier  of  the  Toledo  Blade  and  the  Toledo 
Com  rnereial. 

Stewart  was  closely  associated  with  the  organ- 
ized tem])crance  movement.  In  1847  he  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  the  Norwalk  division  of  the 
Sons  of  Teni])e ranee,  of  whicdi  he  was  later  Grand 
Worthy  Patriarch.  Alliliating  with  the  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Good  Templars,  he  was  three  times 
Grand  Worthy  Chief  Templar  of  Ohio.  During  the 
.Maine  Law  campaign  of  1853he  atteni])ted  to  form 
a permanent  Prohibit  ion  party,  and  in  1857  he  was 
chairman  of  a State  convention  held  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  for  this  puri)ose.  He  took  a iirominent  ]>art 
in  the  agitation  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
the  Piohibition  party  in  18(H),  and  was  three  times 
its  candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio,  eight  times  for 
judg('  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  three  for  judge 
of  tlie  circuit  court.  For  several  years  he  Avas  a 
member  of  the  National  Committee  of  the  Prohi- 
bition ])arty.  and  in  187(i  the  ])arty's  vice-])resi- 
dential  candidate.  The  Ohio  conventions  of  the  Pro- 
hibition party  in  187li,  1880,  and  1884.  endorsed 
him  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Ignited  States,  but 
he  i-cfused  to  permit  his  name  to  be  presented  in 
Hk'  national  conventions. 

In  October.  l!)01,he  removed  to  Pasadena.  Calif., 
wln're  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Anli-Saloon  la'ague  and  of  the  Prohibition  ])artv. 
He  conijuled  a book  of  his  principal  addrc'sses,  and 
wa«  the  a ulhor  <d’  “Early  Poems"  and  “Life  of  J ohn 
Quincy  Adams.” 
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STEWART,  LOUIS  EDSON.  Arne  rican  attor- 
ney and  temperance  advocate;  born  near  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  Aug.  19,  1870;  died  at  Battle  Creek, 
Nov.  4,  1919.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  school 
uf  Bellaire,  Mich.,  and  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan (LL.B.  1890 ) . He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Calhoun  County,  Mich.,  in  .Sei)tember,  1890,  and 
])ractised  law  in  that  county  until  his  death.  On 
Aug.  5,  1903,  he  married  Miss  Clarissa  Dickie,  of 
Albion,  Mich. 

Stewmrt  served  as  circuit  court  commissioner  of 
Calhoun  County,  and  was  prosecuting  attorney  of 
the  county  (1907-09).  In  1917  he  was  campaign 
manager  for  the  Liberty  Loan  Drive.  He  was  for 
six  years  president  of  the  Battle  Creek  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
For  six  years,  also,  he  was  a member  of  the  board 
of  education  of  Battle  Creek. 

In  1909  Stewart  became  interested  in  the  Pro- 
hibition cause  and  for  the  next  two  years  acted  as 
campaign  manager  for  the  drys  of  Calhoun  Coun- 
ty; in  1913  he  was  assistant  manager  of  the  Cal- 
houn County  dry  camj)aign.  He  served  on  various 
State  committees  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and 
in  1911-13  was  a speaker  for  that  organization.  He 
was  killed  in  1919  in  an  automobile  accident. 

STEWART,  OLIVER  WAYNE.  American  clei  - 
gyman,  lecturer,  and  Prohibitionist;  born  in  Mer- 
cer County,  111.,  May  22,  18G7  ; educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Woodhull,  111.,  and  at  Eureka  (111.) 
College  (A.B.  1890;  LL.D.  191(i).  In  1887  he  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
He  manied  Elvira  (Ella)  J.  Seass,  of  Arthur,  111. 
Aug.  20,  1890,  and  devoted  the  ensuing  three  yeai'S 
to  evangelistic  work. 

Always  interested  in  temperance  reform,  he  af- 
filiated with  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Tem- 
])lars  and  in  1887  was  secretary  of  a district  lodge. 
He  joined  the  Prohibition  ])arty  and  wnis  its  can- 
didate for  Congress  from  the  Ninth  Illinois  Dis- 
trict in  1890.  He  was  a member  of  the  Illinois  State 
Committee  of  tlie  Prohibition  party  from  1894  to 
1908,  and  in  189(5  was  elected  chairman.  After  four 
years  in  this  capacity,  he  was  made  chairman  of 
the  ])arty’s  National  Committee,  which  office  he  re- 
signed in  1903.  In  1902  he  was  elected  to  the  Illi- 
nois House  of  Re])resentatives  on  the  Prohiliition 
ticket,  serving  one  term. 

Among  the  offices  and  campaigns  in  wdiich  Stew- 
art's abilities  as  a lecturer  and  i)ublicist  have  been 
em])loyed  are  the  following:  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional ProhiI)itionist  Extension  Committee  (1907- 
11);  field  secretary  of  tlie  National  Temperance 
Society  of  New  York  (1910-12)  ; member  of  the 
Flying  Squ-mibon  of  Amebica  ( 1914-15)  ; nation- 
wide law-enforcement  campaigns  (1921-27). 

Stew'art  has  been  a member  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance Council  from  1913  to  the  present  time.  In 
1915  he  became  editor  of  the  National  Enquirer, 
of  Indianapolis.  He  was  assistant  editor  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Daily  Commercial,  1918-20.  In  1924  he 
])resented  petitions  and  memorials  to  the  platform 
committees  of  both  the  Republican  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  conventions,  requesting  declara- 
tions in  favor  of  maintaining  and  enforcing  nation- 
wide Prohibition.  Stewart  has  addressed  audiences 
in  almost  every  State  in  the  LTnion  on  temperance 
jeform.  Prohibition,  and  enforcement,  at  one  time 
holding  2,312  meetings  in  as  many  days. 

STEWART,  WILLIAM  JOHN.  Canadian  Con- 
gregational minister  and  Prohibition  advocate; 
born  at  Dalston,  Ontario,  Jan.  15,  1800;  educated 


at  the  Collegiate  Institute,  Barrie,  Ontario,  at 
Oberlin  (Ohio)  Theological  Seminary  (B.D.  1895), 
at  Ripon  (Wis.)  College  (B.A.  1900;  M.A.  1903), 
and  at  Andover  (Mass.)  Theological  Seminary.  He 
married  Miss  Cliristina  Isabel  Deans,  of  Barrie, 
Sept.  10,  1895.  On  Aug.  (5,  1895,  he  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Congregational  Church,  fol- 
lowing which  he  served  pastorates  at  Amery,  Wis. 
( 1895-97  ) , Rosendale,  AVis.  ( 1898-1902 ),  and  Buda, 
HI.  (1904-1910). 

For  two  yeai'S  (1914-16)  Stewart  was  secretary 
of  the  Banish  the  Bar  League  in  Saskatchewan, 
following  which  he  served  for  four  years  (1910- 
20)  as  secretary  for  the  Social  Service  Council  of 
that  province.  In  1920-25  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Enforcement  of  the  Temper- 
ance Act  (Civil  Service),  and  in  1925-27  he  served 
as  an  inspector  in  the  Bureau  of  Child  Protection 
under  the  Provincial  Government  in  Saskatche- 
wan. 

Stewart  has  written  effectively  on  temperance 
topics,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  effects  of 
Prohibition  in  Saskatchewan.  He  resides  at  Re- 
gina in  that  jirovince. 

STICKNEY,  GABRELLA  TOWNLEY.  Amer- 
ican compositor,  jiostmistress,  and  temperance  ad- 
\ ocate;  born  in  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  12,  1850;  edu- 
cated in  the  ])ublic  schools  of  Racine,  Wis.  In  a 
newspaper  office  at  Racine  she  learned  the  mechan- 
ics of  printing.  In  1868  she  returned  to  Chicago 
and  was  for  ten  years  a compositor  in  the  offices 
of  the  Western  Enral,  the  Covenant,  and  the  Legal 
Xeips.  In  I 878  she  removed  to  Collyer,  Kans.,  where 
she  was  for  a number  of  years  notary  [lublic  and 
postmistress.  She  later  resided  at  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  and  in  New  Jersey  and  California. 

Due  to  the  influence  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Jane  Stickney,  who  was  a worker  in  the  Woman's 
tb'usade  in  Chicago,  Miss  Stickney  became  affiliated 
with  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  LTnion  and 
served  for  a time  as  president  of  the  Collyer  W.  C. 
T.  U.  Removing  to  Morristown,  N.  J.,  in  1889,  she 
was  chosen  corresponding  secretary  and  press  su- 
pei  intendent  of  the  New  Jersey  Union.  In  March, 
1891,  she  went  to  California,  where,  in  18!)2,  she 
was  president  of  the  San  Bernardino  AAb  C.  T.  U. 
In  1893  she  was  elected  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  iSouthern  California  LTnion,  serving  for  seven 
yeai'S,  after  which  she  was  made  State  superinten- 
dent of  Christian  Citizenship.  She  was  jiresident 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Union  from  1903  to  1906, 
in  which  year  she  became  president  of  the  South- 
ern CaliforniaAA^.  C.  T.  U.  After  two  years  in  this 
office  she  spent  two  years  ( 1908-10 ) as  lecturer  and 
organizer  for  the  National  Union.  For  a number 
of  years  she  served  in  the  same  capacity  for  the 
California  Union  and  in  1919  again  became  State 
corresponding  secretary. 

In  1900  Miss  Stickney  represented  iSouthern  Cal- 
fornia  at  the  National  Convention  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion party  in  Chicago,  and  was  elected  a member 
of  the  National  Prohibition  Committee,  ujion  which 
she  served  until  1904.  She  was  at  one  time  a can- 
didate on  the  Prohibition  ticket  for  the  California 
State  Assembly,  and  in  1914  she  ran  for  Secretary 
of  State  on  the  same  ticket. 

Since  September,  1926,  Miss  Stickney  has  been 
secretary  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Home  for  Women  in 
1 os  Angeles,  formerly  known  as  the  “Southern  Cal- 
ifornia Home  for  Women  and  Children.”  During 
the  past  three  years  a new  building,  costing  $200,- 
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000,  lias  Ijeen  evented  for  this  institution,  and  Miss 
Stickney  says:  “It  was  built  on  faith  in  God  to 
supply  the  finances,  which  He  did.”  The  Home  now 
houses  100  women  (of  ciilture  and  refinement,  not 
cliarity  cases)  over  (Jo  years  of  age. 

She  resides  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

STILL.  A vessel  or  apparatus  used  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  liquids  and  made  of  various  materials. 
It  may  be  simple,  even  crude,  or  elaborate  and  com- 
plicated in  form ; but  in  all  kinds  the  essential  parts 
consist  of  ( I ) a boiler,  (2)  a refrigerator  enclosing 
a worm,  and  (11)  a receiver.  Heat  is  applied  to  the 
boiler,  the  substance  contained  therein  is  vaporized 
and,  ])assing  through  the  worm,  is  condensed,  and 
collected  in  the  receiver. 


AN  IRISH  STILL  OF  1820 


In  the  article  Distillation  illustrations  of  a 
number  of  stills  are  given ; and  other  references  to 
stills  will  be  found  under  Alaska  (vol.  i,  pp.  84- 
85)  and  Moonshine  (vol.  iv,  p.  1817).  See,  also. 
Standard  Encyclopedia,  vol.  v,  p.  2089. 

STILLE,  MARY  INGRAM.  An  American  his- 
torian, journalist,  and  temperance  reformer;  born 
at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  July  1,  1844;  educated  at 
Pine  Hall  Seminary  and  Allen’s  Select  School  in 
West  Chester  and  at  Bucknell  University,  Lewis- 
burg,  Pa.  She  was  interested  in  religious  work  from 
childhood,  and  also  espoused  the  cause  of  woman 
suffrage,  serving  under  the  old  regime  under  Susan 
15.  Anthony.  Miss  Stille  was  the  first  woman  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society 
as  superintendent  of  Woman’s  Work,  and  in  1889 
had  cliarge  of  the  fine  art  dis])lay  in  their  fair  in 
Pliiladelphia.  An  orthodox  Friend  by  birth,  she 
now  attends  the  Presbyterian  Cluirch.  Miss  Stille 
is  active  in  social  service  work,  especially  in  the 
Chester  County  Children’s  Aid  Society  and  the 
( hester  County  Hospital.  A charter  member  of 
the  Chester  County  Historical  Society  and  State 
historian  and  charter  member  of  the  Washington 
chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, she  is  also  a member  of  the.  Historical  Pa- 
geaiit  Association  and  of  the  Paoli  Memorial  As- 
sociation. 

In  May,  1884,  the  first  organization  of  the  Wom- 
an’s Chrislian  Temperance  Union  was  effected  in 
West  Chester  and  Miss  Stille  became  active  in  the 
work  of  I he  new  organization  immediately.  She 
ably  filled  positions  in  both  the  State  and  nation- 


al Unions  and  in  1889  and  1890  assisted  in  the  re- 
organization of  the  Pennsylvania  State  W.  C.  T. 
C.  When  the  new  State  organ,  the  Pennsylvania 
liulletin,  was  founded.  Miss  Stille  was  appointed 
treasurer. 

STILLING,  STILLION,  or  STILLON.  In  a 

brewery  (1)  a stand  for  casks,  or  (2)  a stand  on 
which  cleansing-vats  are  placed  for  the  removal  of 
yeast. 

STILL  LIQUOR.  Adistilled  liquor  used  in  North 
America  in  colonial  times.  According  to  Acrelius 
(“A  History  of  New  Sweden,  or  The  Settlements 
on  the  River  Delaware” ) , it  was  a brandy  made  of 
j)eaches  or  apples,  without  the  addition  of  grain. 
It  was  not  considered  as  good  as  rum. 

STILL  WINES.  Wines  in  which  the  process  of 
fermentation  {i.e.,  all  sugar  converted  into  alco- 
hol) has  been  finished  before  they  are  sealed.  In 
contrast  to  the  siiarkling  varieties,  still  wines  are 
non-effervescent. 

STINGO.  A strong  malt  liquor,  resembling  ale, 
used  in  old  England.  Joseph  Cooper,  the  temper- 
ance poet,  employs  the  term  in  his  “Owdham  Mel- 
ludy” : 

So  in  I went  and  sixpunse  spent 
in  a quart  o’  real  stingo  : 

It  wur  so  good,  it  warmt  my  blood, 

Aw  wur  t’  double  mon,  by  jingo. 

The  effects  of  the  beverage  are  referred  to  in  the 
last  verse,  where  the  toper,  behind  the  bars. 

Made  a vow,  aw  kept  till  now, 

Aw’d  drink  no  more  owd  stingo. 

STIRRUP-CUP.  A cup  of  wine  or  ale  brought 
to  a departing  guest  when  mounted  and  ready  to 
ride  away;  hence,  the  name. 

In  the  Scottish  Highlands  the  stirrup-cup  was 
called  the  “parting  cup,”  or  “cup  at  the  door.”  Sir 
Walter  Scott  mentions  it  in  “Marmion”: 

Lord  Marmion’s  bugles  blew  to  horse ; 

Then  came  the  stirrup-cup  in  course  ; 

Between  the  baron  and  his  host 
No  point  of  courtesy  was  lost. 

This  custom  was  also  observed  in  Tudor  England, 
a chronicle  of  the  times  adjuring: 

Boy,  lead  our  horses  on  when  we  get  up. 

We’ll  have  with  you  a merry  stirrup  cupp. 

The  stirrup-cup,  however,  antedates  the  Tudor 
period  by  several  centuries.  It  is  generally  believed 
the  young  King  Edward  the  Martyr,  who  was  as- 
sassinated in  979,  was  stabbed  in  the  back  while 
drinking  a stirrup-cup  at  Corfe  Castle. 

STOCKARD,  CHARLES  RUPERT.  American 
biologist  and  anatomist;  born  in  Washington  Coun- 
ty, Miss.,  Feb.  27, 1879 ; educated  at  Mississippi  Ag- 
ricultural and  Mechanical  College  ( B.Sc.  1 899,  M.S. 
1901);  Columbia  University  (Ph.D.  1900)  ; and  the 
University  of  Wurzburg  (M.D.  1922).  He  married 
Mercedes  Muller,  of  Munich,  Germany,  on  Aug.  14, 
1912. 

Since  1911  Stockard  has  been  professor  of  anat- 
omy at  Cornell  Medical  College.  He  has  sjiecialized 
in  morphology,  and  his  scientific  investigations 
have  included  the  influence  of  alcohol  and  other 
anesthetics  on  the  develojiment  of  animals. 

The  results  of  his  researches  have  been  reported 
in  the  following  articles,  among  others:  “The  In- 
fluence of  Alcohol  and  Other  Anesthetics  on  Devel- 
oping Embryos,”  in  “Proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
ILxperimental  Biology  and  Medicine,”  vii.  1909; 
“The  Influence  of  Alcohol  on  Offspring,”  id.,  ix. 
1912;  “The  Effects  on  the  Offs]iring  of  Intoxicat- 
ing the  Male  Parent  and  the  Transmission  of  the 
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Defects  to  Subsequent  Generations,”  in  American 
AaG/1-aiwt,  xlvii.  1913;  “Degeneracy  and  Deformi- 
ties in  the  Descendants  of  Alcoholized  Mammals,” 
in  Interstate  Medical  Journal,  xxiii.  1910;  “Fur- 
ther Studies  on  the  Modification  of  the  Germ-Cells 
in  Mammals,  The  Eft'ects  of  Alcohol  on  Treated 
Guinea-pigs  and  their  Descendants;  A Complete 
Analysis,  with  Charts  and  Illustrations,”  in  Jour- 
nal of  Experimental  Zoology,  xxv.  1918. 

An  account  of  Dr.  Stockard’s  experiments  with 
fowls  and  guinea-pigs  will  be  found  under  Alco- 
hol, vol.  i,  p.  122. 

STOCK-BEER,  Another  name  for  lager-beer.  It 
is  so  called  from  its  being  stocked,  or  stored,  for 
ripening  before  consumption.  Lager-beer  has  been 
dealt  with  in  the  article  on  that  subject  and  under 
Brewing  (vol.  i,  p.  412).  To  what  has  there  been 
said  may  be  added  the  information  that  the  brewing 
of  lager-beer  was  introduced  into  America  about 
1842,  although  it  did  not  gain  popular  favor  until 
the  following  decade. 

STOCKS.  A wooden  apparatus  used  from  early 
times  in  England  for  the  punishment  of  petty  of- 
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fenders.  It  consisted  of  a bench  in  front  of  which 
was  a movable  board  with  holes  for  the  ankles  and, 
sometimes,  for  the  wrists.  The  delinquent,  seated 
on  tlie  bench,  with  his  ankles  fastened  in  the  holes, 
was  required  to  remain  in  that  position  for  a spec- 
ified period. 

The  precise  date  when  stocks  were  first  employed 
is  not  known,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  in  gen- 
eral use  among  tlie  Anglo-Saxons,  as  they  often  fig- 
ure in  medieval  illustrations  of  their  public  places. 
They  were  usually  erected  near  the  parish  church, 
and’  were  mainly  employed  for  punishing  drunk- 
ards, especially  Sunday  tipplers. 


The  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  were  placed  in  the 
stocks,  and  perhaps  the  most  notable  victim  was 
the  future  Cardinal  Thomas  Wolsey,  when  he  was 
vicar  of  Lymington,  near  Yeovil  (about  1500).  He 
became  inebriated  at  the  village  feast,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  stocks  by  Magistrate  Sir  Amias  Pou- 
let. 

According  to  the  English  archeologist  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Andrews,  of  Hull,  the  latest  instance  of  the 
stocks  being  used  in  England  was  at  Newbury  on 
June  11, 1872,  when  Mark  Tuck,  a confirmed  toper, 
was  put  in  them  for  four  hours  for  drunkenness  and 
disorderly  conduct  in  the  parish  church.  At  that 
time  the  Newbury  stocks  had  not  been  used  for  20 
yeai>;. 


In  the  English  colonies  in  America  the  stocks 
were  in  general  use,  and  were  often  employed  as  a 
punishment  for  common  scolds. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration,  from  a man- 
uscript of  the  earlier  half  of  the  twelfth  century 
in  the  British  Museum,  two  men  are  represented 
in  the  stocks,  one  being  held  by  one  leg  only.  The 
two  men  on  the  left  are  jeering  at  the  delinquents. 

STODDARD,  CORA  FRANCES.  American  tem- 
])erance  worker;  born  at  Irvington,  Neb.,  Sept.  17, 
1872;  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New  En- 
gland and  at  Wellesley  College  (B.A.  1890) . After 
leaving  college  she  taught  for  one  year  in  the  high 
school  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  subsequently  engag- 
ing in  business  in  East  Brookfield,  Mass.  ( 1897-99 ). 
In  1899  she  became  private  secretary  to  Mrs.  Mary 
H.  Hunt,  of  the  Department  of  Scientific  Temper- 
ance Instruction  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  con- 
tinuing in  this  position  until  1904.  In  1900  she  as- 
sisted in  organizing  and  was  made  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Scientific  Temperance  Federation, 
which  ])osition  she  still  holds  (1929). 

Miss  Stoddard  was  a representative  of  the  United 
States  Government  at  the  Twelfth  International 
Congress  Against  Alcoholism  at  London  in  1909, 
at  which  she  read  a paper  on  the  “Relation  of  Ju- 
venile Temperance  Teaching  to  National  Progress.” 
In  1912  she  organized  an  Exhibit  in  Alcohol  and 
Public  Health  for  the  International  Hygiene  Con- 
gress held  at  Washington,  D.C.  For  five  years  this 
exhibit,  and  its  successors,  was  used  in  education- 
al work  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  She 
has  been  the  only  secretary  to  date  (1913-1929)  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Temper- 
ance Council,  and  since  1918  she  has  been  director 
of  Scientific  Temperance  Investigation  for  the  Na- 
tional W.  C.  T.  U.  Since  1918,  also,  she  has  been  an 
associate  editor  of  the  Standard  Encyclopedia  of 
THE  Alcohol  Problem,  to  which  she  has  contrib- 
uted, among  others,  the  valuable  article  on  Alco- 
hol. In  1919  she  became  a member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  World  League  Against  Al- 
coholism, and  in  1920  a member  of  the  Permanent 
Committee  of  the  International  Congress  Against 
Alcoholism.  In  the  latter  year  she  was  a Govern- 
ment delegate  to  the  Fifteenth  International  Con- 
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^ ress  Against  Alcoholism  at  Washington,  I). C.,  and 
delivered  an  address  on  “Scientilic  Temperance  In- 
struction in  the  Schools  of  the  United  States.”  In 
1921  she  attended  as  Government  delegate  the  Si.>:- 
teenth  International  Congress  Against  Alcoholism 
at  Lausanne,  SwitzeiTand,  before  which  she  dis- 
cussed “Visual  I'iducation  against  Alcohol.”  In  1922 
she  was  aj)pointed  director  of  the  Dej)artment  of 
Scientific  Tem])crance  Instruction  in  Schools  for 
the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.;  also  director  of  this  de- 
partment of  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  1925.  In 
1929  she  became  honorary  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Abstaining  Teachers,  and 
honorary  counsellor  of  the  Commission  for  Tem- 
perance and  Social  Studies  of  Chile,  South  Amer- 
ica. In  the  same  year,  again  as  Govei  iiment  dele- 
gate, she  attcTided  the  Seventeenth  International 
Congress  Against  Alcoholism  at  Co])enIiagen,  read- 
ing a i>aper  on  “Prohil)ition  Results  in  one  State 
( i\Iassachusetts ) .”  Followingtliis  Congressshe  was 
a member  of  an  international  grouj)  tliat  visited 
Finland,  Esthonia,  and  Latvia  in  the  interests  of 
tlie  antialcohol  movement.  She  received  ap])oint- 
ment  from  the  Government  as  delegate  to  the  Eight- 
eenth International  Congress  against  Alcoholism 
held  at  Dorpat  in  192(i,  but  was  unable  to  acco])t 
it.  She  attended  the  Nineteenth  Liternational  Con- 
gress against  Alcoholism  in  Antwerp  in  1928,  as 
well  as  the  Triennial  Convention  of  the  World’s 
\\  . C.  T.  U.  in  Lausanne.  She  is  a director  of  the 
1 ntei'collegiate  Prohibition  Association,  member  of 
the  Americaji  Academy  of  Social  and  Political  Sci- 
ence, and  of  tlie  Twentieth  Century  Club,  Boston 
Mass. 

-Miss  Stoddard  is  the  editor  of  t\w  l^cioilificTem- 
pcrance  Journal  and  contributing  editor  of  tlie 
-1  merican  Issue.  She  is  a lecturer  and  writer  in  the 
general  jiress  on  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  alco- 
hol (]uestion,  and  is  the  author  of  several  books 
and  pamjihlets,  among  them  : “Handbook  of  Mod- 
ern facts  About  Alcohol”  (American  and  Spanish 
editions),  “Science  and  Human  Life  in  the  Alco- 
hol Prohlem,”  “Alcohol  in  Every  Day  Life,”  “The 
World’s  New  Day  and  Alcohol,”  “Alcohol  in  Expe- 
rience and  Experiment”  (American,  Spanish,  and 
Arabic  editions),  “Wet  and  Dry  Years  in  a Decade 
of  -Massachusetts  Public  Records,’’  “-More  Massa- 
chusetts Records  and  Prohibition,”  and  “Fifteen 
Years  of  the  Drink  (^luestion  in  Massachusetts’’  ( in 
collaboration  with  Amy  \Voods). 

-Mrs.  Julia  Frances  (Miller)  Stoddard  (1849- 
1925),  mother  of  Miss  Stoddard,  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union 
about  1889,  and  was  president  of  the  East  Brook- 
field, Mass.,  organization,  holding  this  position 
about  fifteen  years.  She  was  an  active  and  success- 
ful leader  in  constructive  temperance  work  in  the 
local  community,  and  used  a .skilful  pen  in  arti- 
cles for  local  f)apers  and  in  editing  special  ])apers 
in  local-option  campaigns.  Her  active  inteiest  in 
temperance  work  continued  to  the  end  of  her  life, 
even  after  she  became  unable  i)hysically  to  do  ])er- 
.soTial  work. 

STODDARD,  HELEN  MARIA  (GERRELLS). 

-\merican  educator  and  temperance  leadc'r;  born 
at  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wisconsin,  July  27,  1850;  ed- 
ucated in  the  public  schools  and  at  Ri|)on  College, 
in  her  native  State,  and  at  Genesee  Wesleyan  Sem- 
inary, Lima.N.  Y.,  fi’orn  which  institution  she  grad- 
uated as  valedictorian  of  her  class  in  1871.  Miss 
Gerrells  taught  school  for  two  years  and  in  1873 


married  S.  D.  Stoddard,  of  Hemlock  Lake,  N.  Y., 
afterward  removing  to  Hastings,  Neb.  In  1878,  on 
account  of  her  husband’s  ill  health,  she  removed 
to  Florida,  and  later  in  the  same  year  to  Livonia, 
New  Yoik,  where  her  husband  died  on  Christmas 
day.  She  again  entered  the  teaching  profession,  at 
first  in  the  common  schools  of  Wisconsin  and  later 
as  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics  in  the 
Nebraska  Conference  Seminary,  at  York.  She  sub- 
sequently removed  with  her  parents  to  Texas,  where 
she  taught  in  Comanche  College  and  at  Fort  Worth 
University. 

From  the  beginning  of  her  residence  in  Texas 
Mrs.  Stoddard  took  an  active  part  in  temperance 
work,  joining  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  and  serving  in  every  ca]>acity  in  the  local 
organization  at  Fort  Worth.  In  1890  she  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  Scientific  TemiJerance 
Instruction  in  the  State  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  she  was  made  president  of  the  State 
organization,  in  which  ])osition  she  served  contin- 
uously until  May,  1907,  when  she  resigned  because 
of  ill  health  and  removed  to  California.  During  this 
period  she  attended  every  State,  national,  and  all 
excej)t  two  World’s  temperance  conventions.  She 
also  took  a leading  part  in  legislative  work  in  Te.x- 
as,  spending  every  winter  at  -Austin,  during  ses- 
sions of  the  Legislature,  working  for  better  laws. 
She  was  successful  in  securing  the  enactment  of 
the  following  legislation:  Scientific  Tem])erance 
Instruction  Law  (1899)  ; the  law  raising  the  age 
of  protection  for  girls  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
( 1895  ) ; Dangerous  Drug  Law  ( 1897  ) ; anti -tobac- 
co law  (1899)  ; and  a measure  providing  for  tbe 
establishment  of  the  College  of  Industrial  -\rts 
(1901  ).  She  drafted  the  last-named  bill,  and  su- 
pervised its  progress  through  five  legislatures  un- 
til, at  the  end  of  about  ten  years,  it  became  law. 

By  ap])ointment  of  Governor  J.  1).  Sayers,  Mrs. 
Stoddard  served  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  lo- 
cate the  College  of  Industrial  Arts,  the  only  wo- 
man on  the  board  with  twelve  men,  and  she  was 
later  made  a regent  of  the  new  college,  which  was 
located  at  Denton.  She  served  as  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  until  her  removal  to  California 
( 1907).  The  first  woman’s  hall  erected  at  Denton 
was  named  “Stoddard  Hall”  in  her  honor  by  the 
Te.xas  Legislature.  Mrs.  Stoddard  represented  the 
State  of  4’exas  at  the  World’s  \Y.  C.  T.  U.  Conven- 
tion held  in  London  in  1895,  and  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  at  the  convention  held  in  'Poronto  in  1897. 
During  the  previous  year  she  had  been  sent  by  IMiss 
Frances  E.  Willard  to  organize  Unions  in  Alexico 
for  the  W'orld’s  W.  C.  'P.  U.  At  that  time  she  trav- 
eled for  three  months,  giving  stereo])ticon  lectures, 
chalk  talks,  etc.,  and  succeeded  in  organizing  20 
Unions,  one  of  which  was  comj)osed  of  ])risoners  in 
a ))enitentiary  at  Zacetecas. 

-\fter  her  removal  to  California  Mrs.  Stoddard 
continued  her  tem])erance  activities,  serving  three 
times  as  president  of  the  San  Diego  County  W.  C. 
'P.  Ik,  and  being  elected  president  of  the  State  or- 
ganization iTi  1920.  She  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Stephens  to  re])resent  California  in  the  Fifteenth 
International  Congress  Against  Alcoholism,  held 
at  Washington,  1).  ('.,  in  1920.  In  June.  1929,  she 
delivered  an  address  at  the  Quarter-(’entennial  An- 
niviM’sary  of  the  opening  of  the  College  of  Indus- 
trial Arts.  At  the  present  time  iMrs.  Stoddard  re- 
sides at  Ramona,  (’al..  and  she  still  takes  an  a<‘tive 
interest  in  the  work  in  which  so  much  of  her  life 
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has  been  spent,  and  to  which  she  has  given  so  un- 
sparingly of  her  elYort  and  thought. 

A biography  of  Mrs.  Stoddard,  entitled  “To  the 
Noon  Rest,”  whicli  included  many  of  her  address- 
es, was  })repared  and  published  by  lier  secretary, 
Miss  Fanny  L.  Armstrong,  in  1909  ( Butler,  Ind. ). 

STOKES,  CHARLES  EDWARD.  American  ed- 
itor and  Prohibitionist;  born  at  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.,  Nov.  23,  1852;  educated  iu  the  public  schools 
of  Cape  Girardeau  and  Dunklin  counties,  Missouri. 
Owing  to  Civil  War  conditions,  his  schooling  was 
fragmentary;  yet  he  learned  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness and  became  a publisher  before  he  was  old 
enough  to  cast  a ballot. 

In  1875  he  settled  in  Dexter,  Stoddard  County, 
where  he  established  the  Dexter  Enterprise  (later 
the  Enterprise  Messenger) , one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential papers  in  southeastern  Missouri.  Although 
the  town  of  Dexter  was  wet,  Stokes  was  three  times 
elected  mayor,  and  he  suffered  personal  assault  for 
his  policies  of  Prohibition  and  law  enforcement.  In 
1894  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  and  in  1898  to  Mexi- 
co, Mo.  In  later  years  his  residence  has  alternated 
between  Missouri  and  California. 

Stokes  entered  politics  as  a Democrat,  and  at  one 
time  was  a member  of  the  Missouri  Democratic 
State  central  committee.  In  1890  he  left  the  Demo- 
cratic party  because  of  its  attitude  on  the  liquor 
question  and  joined  the  Prohibition  party.  In  1894 
he  took  charge  of  the  Missouri  Voice,  the  party’s 
official  organ.  He  was  Prohibition  parW  State  chair- 
man from  1896  to  1913,  and  was  a member  of  the 
National  Committee  from  1896  to  1912.  He  w'as  a 
gubernatorial  candidate  on  the  Prohibition  ticket 
in  1900  and  again  in  1912.  He  also  ran  for  Con- 
gress on  the  same  ticket. 

Stokes  helped  to  originate  several  movements  for 
State-wide  Prohibition  in  Missoiiri,  and  contrib- 
uted liberally  to  all  Prohibition  camj)aigns.  In 
1899  he  sponsored  a movement  for  Prohibition 
amendment,  which  was  abandoned  for  lack  of  fl- 
nances;  the  movement  of  1907  reached  the  Legis- 
latures, but  was  killed  in  the  Senate.  In  1908  he 
organized  an  Amendment  Association,  which  led 
a,  spirited  fight  before  the  Legislature  of  1909.  In 
the  campaign  of  1916  he  ])ut  on  the  ballot  the 
amendment  which  made  Missouri,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  St.  Louis,  a dry  State.  In  1918  he  was  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Missouri  Dry  Federation. 

He  married  Miss  Carrie  Lee  Carter  in  1902.  Mrs. 
Stokes  likewise  has  been  active  in  temj)erancework, 
serving  for  two  years  as  president  of  the  Missouri 
State  W.  C.  T.  U.  As  national  organizer  for  the 
Union  she  has  lectured  in  almost  every  State  in 
the  LTnited  States. 

STOKES,  MISSOURI  HORTON.  An  American 
teacher  and  temperance  advocate;  born  in  Gordon 
County,  Ga.,  July  24,  1838;  died  at  Decatur,  Ga., 
Nov.  27,  1910.  She  was  educated  at  Decatur  Acad- 
emy, and  at  the  Hannah  More  Female  Institute 
( 1858)  .Miss  Stokes  taught  school  at  various  places 
for  several  years duringthe Civil  War  period.  From 
1874  to  1877  she  was  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ments of  English  literature  and  of  mental  and  mor- 
al science  at  the  Dalton  (Ga.)  Female  College,  and 
she  was  for  two  years  (1879-81)  a teacher  in  a 
ytrivate  school  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  She  had  charge  for 
foTir  years  (1882-86)  of  the  Mission  Day  School  of 
the  Marietta  Street  Methodist  Church,  Atlanta. 

Miss  Stokes  was  one  of  the  ]»ioneers  of  the  Wo- 
man’s Crusade  in  the  South.  She  was  a member  of 


the  Atlanta  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union 
(the  first  local  Luiion  organized  in  Georgia)  in 
1880,  and  in  1881  became  its  secretary.  When  the 
Georgia  W.C.T.U.  was  organized,  in  1883,  she  was 
appointed  State  corresponding  secretary,  which  of- 
fice she  held  until  1893.  She  was  for  many  years 
Georgia’s  correspondent  of  the  Union  Signal.  She 
also  Hirnished  temperance  articles  for  various  pa- 
j)ers  in  her  own  State. 

Miss  Stokes  participated  in  the  struggle  for  the 
passage  of  the  Georgia  General  Local-o])tion  Law. 
She  also  assisted  in  the  campaign  for  scientific  tem- 
perance instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  and  personally  mailed  thousands  of  petitions 
favoring  this  measiire.  A State  refuge  for  fallen 
women  and  a law  to  close  the  barrooms  through- 
out Georgia  were  two  other  projects  for  which  she 
organized  W.  C.  T.  U.  tours.  In  1897  she  accepted 
the  State  superintendency  of  W.  C.  T.U.  press  work, 
which  office  slie  held  until  1902. 
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STONE,  LUCY  (MRS.  HENRY  B.  BLACK- 
WELL)  . American  social  reformer  and  temperance 
advocate;  born  near  West  Brookfield,  Mass.,  Aug. 
13,  1818;  died  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Oct.  18,  1893. 
She  was  educated  at  Oberlin  (Ohio ) College  (the  on- 
ly educational  institution  which  would  admit  wo- 
men at  that  time),  graduating  with  honors  in  1847. 
After  .studying  Greek  and  Hebrew,  in  order  to  as- 
certain whether  the  Bible  was  on  the  side  of  equal 
rights  for  w'omen,  she  delivered  her  first  equal  rights 
address  from  her  brother’s  pulpit  at  Gardner,  Mass., 
in  1847.  A short  time  later  she  was  engaged  to  lec- 
ture for  the  Anti-Slavery  Society;  but  her  lectures 
dealt  more  largely  with  woman’s  rights  than  with 
abolitionism.  She  was  a persuasive  speaker,  how- 
ever, and  during  the  next  few  years  traveled 
throughout  the  United  States  in  the  interests  of 
suffrage. 

In  1 855  Miss  Stone  married  Henry  B.  Blackwell, 
a Cincinnati  (Ohio)  merchant.  With  the  approval' 
of  her  husband  she  continued  to  use  her  own  name. 
In  1869  she  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
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American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  serving  as 
chairman  of  its  executive  committee  for  twenty 
years.  For  many  years  she  edited  the  TV'oman’s 
Journal. 

Mrs.  Stone  believed  that,  preeminent  among  wo- 
man’s rights,  was  her  right  to  veto  the  liquor  traf- 
fic and  keep  her  home  free  from  its  pollution.  She 
took  an  active  part  in  the  temperance  organiza- 
tions of  her  time,  and  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  a 
World’s  Temperance  Convention  held  in  New  York 
city  in  1853. 

STONE, MARY (SHIHMEI  YU).  Cliinese  phy- 
sician, surgeon,  and  temperance  leader;  born  iit 
Kiukiang,  Kiangsi  Province,  China,  in  1873;  edu- 
cated at  a missionary  hospital  at  Kiukiang  and  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  U.  S.  A.  (M.  D.,  1890). 
Accepted  as  a missionary  by  the  Des  Moines  Dis- 
trict of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  she  en- 
tered upon  medical  work  among  the  women  of  her 
native  city.  After  several  years  in  a small  hospi- 
tal, she  became  head  of  the  Elizabeth  Skelton  Dan- 
forth  Memorial  Hospital,  one  of  the  first  modern 
hospitals  to  be  erected  in  China. 

Dr.  Stone  is  recognized  as  a leader  in  reform 
movements  in  China,  and  is  a member  of  the  Chi- 
na Continuation  Committee.  At  the  present  time 
she  is  president  of  the  China  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union. 

Her  Chinese  name  is  sometimes  written  “Shi  Ma 
Lei.”  The  name  “Mary  Stone”  was  adopted  by  her 
while  staying  in  America. 

STOUGHTON’S  ELIXIR.  A kind  of  medicated 
rum,  popular  among  women  and  valetudinarians 
in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  temperance-re- 
form period. 

STOUT.  Strong  ale  or  beer  of  any  sort.  The  term 
is  particularly  applied  to  very  dark,  strong  por- 
ter, brewed  from  highly  kilned  hops  and  extensive- 
ly drunk  in  England.  Stout  is  characterized  by  high 
specific  gravity  and  contains  relatively  more  sol- 
ids (as  compared  with  alcohol)  than  do  the  heavy 
beers  of  lighter  color.  Its  popularity  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date. 

STOUT,  Sir  ROBERT.  British  barrister,  states- 
man, and  Prohibition  advocate;  born  at  Lerwick, 
Shetland  Islands,  Sept.  28.  1844;  educated  in  the 
local  parish  school.  In  1864  he  emigrated  to  New 
Zealand,  where  for  some  years  he  was  a master  in 
grammar-schools  in  Dunedin. 

Stout  studied  law  and  in  1871  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  becoming  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Seiv- 
wright  and  Stout  in  that  same  year.  In  1873-75  he 
was  lecturer  on  law  at  Otago  University.  He  be- 
came a member  of  the  Otago  Provincial  Council 
in  1872,  and  in  1875  was  elected  to  represent  Cav- 
ersham  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  During 
his  Parliamentary  career  Stout  was  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  strong  men  of  the  House. 

Between  1873  and  1887  Stout  lield  a number  of 
important  offices  including  those  of  Attorney-gen- 
eral, Minister  of  Education,  and  Premier.  On  the 
defeat  of  the  Stout-Vogel  Government,  in  1887,  he 
withdrew  from  politics,  but  reentered  the  House 
in  1893  as  Member  from  Inangabua.  In  1894-97  he 
represented  Wellington  City  in  that  body. 

Retiring  from  active  politics,  he  was  made  Chief 
Justice  in  1899,  which  position  he  held  for  27  years. 
In  1920  he  was  appointed  to  the  Privy  Council.  In 
1880  he  was  created  K.C.M.G.;  and  ho  holds  hon- 
orary degrees  from  Oxford,  Edinburgh,  and  Man- 


chester universities.  On  Dec.  27,  1876,  he  married 
Miss  Anna  Paterson,  of  Dunedin,  N.  Z. 

Throughout  his  long  life  Sir  Robert  has  been  a 
consistent  advocate  of  temperance.  He  was  one  of 
twelve  persons  present  at  a meeting  held  in  1866 
in  the  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  Dunedin,  to  consider  the 
best  means  of  combating  the  evils  of  drink.  In  1872 
he  introduced  resolutions  in  the  Otago  Provincial 
Council  to  limit  the  sale  of  liquor.  In  1876  he 
brought  in  a local-option  hill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. In  1893  he  introduced  a licensing  bill 
which  passed  its  second  reading,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  Government.  For  three  years  (1895-97)  he 
was  president  of  the  New  Zealand  Alliance. 

STOWE,  HARRIET  ELIZABETH  BEECHER. 

American  author  and  abolitionist;  born  at  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  June  14, 1811;  died  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
July  1,  189(5.  She  was  educated  at  Litclifield  Acad- 
emy and  at  her  sister’s  private  seminary  in  Hart- 
ford. She  remained  with  her  sister  as  a teacher 
until  1832,  when  she  removed  with  her  family  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  her  father  became  presi- 
dent of  Lane  Theological  Seminary  and  pastor  of 
the  Second  Congregational  Church.  Miss  Beecher 
was  married  on  Jan.  6, 1836,  to  Calvin  Ellis  Stowe, 
a clergyman  and  professor  at  the  Seminary. 

During  the  years  Mrs.  Stowe  spent  in  Cincinnati 
she  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  the  w'orkings 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  and  she  concluded  that 
Christian  men  and  women  throughout  the  country 
did  not  realize  the  true  meaning  of  slavery.  In  or- 
der to  bring  them  to  a fuller  understanding  of  the 
situation,  she  published  (1852)  one  of  the  most 
popular  books  of  all  time,  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin; 
or,  Life  among  the  Lowly.”  Nearly  500,000  copies 
were  sold  in  the  United  States  in  the  five  years  fol- 
lowing its  piiblication,  and  it  was  translated  into 
more  than  twenty  languages.  Since  that  time  it 
has  been  read  throughout  the  world. 

In  1853  Mrs.  Stowe  accompanied  her  husband, 
who  had  become  a professor  in  Bowdoin  College 
(Me.) , upon  a trip  to  Europe,  during  which  he  de- 
livered several  temperance  addresses  in  England. 
On  May  19,  1853,  he  spoke  in  Exeter  Hall,  London, 
at  a meeting  celebrating  the  Eleventh  Anniversary 
of  the  National  Temperance  Society.  In  “Sunny 
Memories  of  Foreign  Lands”  (1854),  Mrs.  Stow'e 
registered  her  impressions  of  the  trip  and  com- 
mented on  European  drinking  habits. 

After  the  Civil  War  (1861-65),  she  purchased 
an  estate  in  Florida  in  the  hope  of  restoring  the 
health  of  her  son.  who  had  been  wounded  during 
the  War.  IT))on  th”  death  of  her  husband  (1886) 
she  returned  to  Hartford,  where  she  j)assed  the 
closing  years  of  her  life  in  seclusion. 

Prominent  among  Mrs.  Stowe’s  numerous  works 
are:  “Dred,  A Tale  of  the  Dismal  Swamp”  ( 1856)  ; 
“The  Minister’s  Wooing”  (1859)  ; “The  Pearl  of 
Orr’s  Island”  ( 1 862 ) ; and  “Old Town  Folks” ( 1 869 ) . 

Mrs.  Stowe  was  always  interested  in  the  subject 
of  temj)erance,  upon  which  she  wrote  many  tales 
and  poems,  including : “Temperance Tales”  ( 1859) ; 
and  “Betty’s  Bright  Idea”  ( 1876) . 

STRACHAN,  JOHN.  English  temperance  pio- 
neer; born  at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Northumberland, 
Aug.  4, 1809;  died  <at  South  Shields,  Durham,  June 
21,  1884.  He  was  educated  in  Jarrow-on-Tyne,  aft- 
erward settling  in  South  Shields,  where  for  many 
years  he  was  a successful  auctioneer  and  apprais- 
er, town  councilor,  chief  magistrate,  and  alderman. 
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On  March  9,  1837,  Edward  Griihb,  of  Rotherham, 
\ isited  South  Shields,  and,  after  delivering  a lecture 
on  total  abstinence,  organized  the  South  Shields 
T-Otal  Abstinence  Society,  of  which  Strachan  was 
the  first  secretary. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  Rechabite  movement 
Stiachan  became  one  of  the  original  members  of 
1 lovidence  Tent  of  South  Shields,  progressing 
through  various  local  and  district  offices  to  the  po- 
sition of  High  Chief  Ruler.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  first  general  council  of  the  United  Kingdom  Al- 
liance and  later  became  suj)erintendent  for  North- 
umberland, Cumberland,  and  Durham.  With  the 
assistance  of  others,  he  helped  to  found  the  Sons 
of  Temperance  in  the  north  of  England,  establish- 
ing divisions  at  Sunderland,  Newcastle,  and  Mid- 
dlesbrough. 

Strachan  was  originally  a Presbyterian ; but  he 
left  that  church  to  become  a Baptist,  believing  that 
temperance  principles  were  more  aggressively  ad- 
vocated by  the  latter  denomination. 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.  A British  colony 
in  southeastern  Asia,  comprising  Singapore  (in- 
cluding the  Cocos  Islands  and  Christmas  Island), 
Penang  ( including  Province  Wellesley  and  the  Bin- 
dings), Malacca,  and  Lahuan;  area,  1,600  sq.  mi.; 
pop.(est.  1927)1,060,000;  capital,  Singapore,  pop. 
(est.  1924)  474,817.  The  Settlements  are  adminis- 
tered by  a sfovernor,  aided  by  an  Executive  Coun- 
cil and  a Legislative  Council.  The  governor  also 
serves  as  high  commissioner  for  the  Federated 
Malay  States. 

The  principal  intoxicants  consumed  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  are  whisky,  gin,  and  liqueurs,  imported 
from  Europe ; beer,  imported  principally  from  Ger- 
many and  Japan;  and  such  native  drinks  as  ar- 
rack, samshu,  and  toddy. 

The  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  among  Europeans 
and  Eurasians  is  general,  although  not  appreciably 
on  the  increase.  Among  the  natives,  the  Malays  are 
Mohammedans,  and,  for  the  most  part,  use  no  in- 
toxicants. The  Chinese  use  spirits  copiously  upon 
their  New  Year’s  festival  and  other  festive  occa- 
sions, hut  compa  ratively  few  of  them  drink  habitu- 
ally to  excess.  The  greatest  addiction  to  liquor  is 
among  Indian  emigrants  of  the  Tamil  race.  In  many 
districts,  conditions  among  laborers  on  rubber  ])lan- 
tations  have  been  deplorable. 

According  to  Guy  Hayler,  in  “Prohibition  Ad- 
vance in  AllLands”  (Westerville,  1914)  ,theStraits 
Settlements  have  been  inundated  with  European 
spirits.  For  many  years  the  two  great  curses  of  the 
people  have  been  alcohol  and  opium.  Europeans, 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  Chinese,  have  endeavored 
to  suppress  or  at  least  to  restrict  these  two  evils. 
A licensing  system  is  in  operation  and  government 
officials  have  l)een  apathetic  toward  reform,  espe- 
cially during  the  investigations  of  the  Opium  Com- 
mission in  1894.  In  1910  one  of  the  leading  British 
medical  journals  drew  attention  to  the  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  alcohol  among  the  Chinese  in  the 
Settlements,  following  the  more  stringent  regula- 
tion of  the  opium  traffic. 

In  1 920,  however,  the  Liquors  Revenue  Ordinance 
of  1909,  under  which  the  sale  of  intoxicants  in  the 
Settlements  is  controlled,  was  revised,  and  further 
restrictions  were  imposed.  The  revised  ordinance 
defines  as  intoxicating  all  liquors  containing  more 
than  2 per  cent  of  pure  alcohol  by  weight.  H im- 
poses upon  them  such  duties  as  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  be  fixed  by  the  Legislative  Council.  No  liq- 
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uors  shall  be  removed  from  vessels  or  bonded  ware- 
houses without  a permit.  Licenses  shall  be  granted 
to  manufacturers,  to  warehouses,  and  to  tavern- 
keepers.  Special  licenses  shall  be  granted  to  public 
houses,  under  a Board  of  Licensing  Justices  in  each 
Settlement.  Penalties  include  fines,  forfeiture,  and 
imprisonment.  Toddy,  made  from  the  fermented 
juices  of  thecoconut  or  other  palm-tree,  is  exempted. 
It  may  be  made  and  sold  by  designated  toddy- 
farmers  without  special  regulation. 

Several  temperance  organizations  have  gained  a 
foothold  in  the  Straits  Settlements.  Their  growth, 
however,  has  been  retarded  by  the  diversity  of  lan- 
guages, difficulties  of  the  climate  for  Europeans, 
and  lack  of  facilities  for  communication.  The  Wo- 
man’s Christian  Temperance  Union  was  introduced 
into  the  Settlements  in  1887,  and  Mrs.  Marie  Old- 
ham, of  the  Anglo-Chinese  School  at  Singapore, 
was  president  of  the  Straits  Settlement  W.  C.T.  U. 
in  1888.  At  about  the  same  time  the  Independent 
Order  of  Good  Templars  was  established  in  Sin- 
gapore. A lodge  to  work  in  the  Tamil  language 
was  formed.  Among  religious  agencies,  pioneer 
work  against  alcohol  has  been  done  by  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  which  has  a membership 
of  several  thousand  abstainers  and  teaches  tem- 
perance to  more  than  8,000  pupils  in  its  mission 
schools.  All  of  these  organizations  have  consis- 
tently urged  that  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  natives 
be  prohibited  in  the  Straits  Settlements. 

In  January,  1929,WilliamE.  (“Pussyfoot” ) John- 
son, supplementing  an  extensive  tour  of  India, 
stopped  in  Singapore  to  deliver  an  address  on  the 
effects  of  Prohibition  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
received  by  a large  audience  and  suggested  a tem- 
perance committee,  but  at  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing no  organization  has  materialized. 

BiBLioGRAriiY. — Encyclopaedia  Britnnnica,  11th  ed., 
s.  V. : Dominions  Office  and  Colonial  Office  List,  London. 
1927  : Guy  Hayler,  Prohibition  Advance  in  All  Lands, 
Westerville,  1914;  Statesman’s  Year -booh,  London. 
1929;  Straits  Settlements  (1920  Revision),  Ordinance 
No.  118  ( Liquors  Revenue)  ; Whitaker’ s Almanaek,  Lon- 
don, 1928  : World  Almanae,  New  York.  1929  ; manu- 
script material  kindly  furnished  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Shel- 
labear,  of  Baltimore.  Md. 

STRANDMAN,  ERNST  JOHAN.  Swedish  ed- 
ucator and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  Saleby, 
Skaraborg  province,  Sweden,  April  25,  1870;  edu- 
cated in  the  Swedish  public  schools  and  at  a na- 
tional normal  school.  He  passed  an  examination  for 
lioard-school  masters  and  entered  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. In  1891-93  he  was  a senior  instructor  at 
Trallhallan,  and  was  employed  in  the  same  capacity 
at  Persborn  for  a period  of  ten  years  ( 1894-1904) . 
From  1905  to  1920  he  was  a board-school  teacher 
pt  Karlstad,  and  since  1921  has  been  a teacher  in 
the  Karlstad  continuation  school.  In  1897  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Helene  Nilsson. 

Strandman  has  been  one  of  the  temperance  lead- 
ers of  Sweden  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century. 
He  first  identified  himself  with  the  movement  in 
1 891,  when  he  joined  the  Independent  Order  of  Good 
Templars.  He  soon  became  prominent  in  the  Or- 
der, serving  for  five  years  (1899-1904)  as  district 
superintendent  of  Juvenile  Work  in  Varasland; 
for  eleven  years  (1903-14)  as  Grand  Secretary  of 
Juvenile  Work  in  the  Swedish  Grand  Lodge;  and, 
since  1914,  as  Grand  Chief  Templar  of  the  Swedish 
Order. 

In  1926  Strandman  attended  the  Eighteenth  In- 
ternational Congress  against  Alcoholism,  held  at 
Tartu  (Dorpat) , Esthonia. 
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STRANG,  EVELYN  CLARA  (MILLS).  Aus- 
tralian temperance  leader ; l)orn  at  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  Feb.  23,  18(57  ; educated  in  a Church 
of  England  day-school,  at  home,  and  at  a young 
ladies’  Seminary.  Miss  Mills  married  Walter  S. 
Strang,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  April  17,  1895. 

The  daughter  of  abstaining  parents,  Mrs.  Strang 
early  signed  the  temperance  pledge  and  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  identified  herself  with  tlie  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  in  which  organiza- 
tion she  has  since  been  a devoted  worker.  .loining 
first  the  Burwood  Unioji,  she  later  entered  the 
Chatswood  Union,  and  subsequently  became  one  of 
the  founders  of  Willard  Union  and  its  president. 
She  served  as  treasurer  of  a local  Union  in  188(5; 
president  of  the  New  South  Wales  Union,  191(5-19; 
vice-president  of  the  Australian  C.  T.  U.,  1921- 
24  ; acting  president,  1922-23  ; and  president  of  the 
Australian  Union,  1927-  . She  was  W.  C.  T.  U. 

representative  on  the  National  Council  of  Women 
(1921-2.'))  ; and  from  1919  to  192(5  she  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  executive  of  the  New  South  Wales  Pro- 
hibition Alliance. 

Mrs.  Strang  attended  the  World’s  W.  C.  M'.  U. 
Convention  at  London  in  1920,  with  Lady  -Iui.ia 
Holder,  then  Australasian  president,  as  the  leader 
of  the  Australasian  delegation  ; and  while  in  Great 
Britain  took  part  in  Scotland’s  first  no-license  cam- 
paign. She  is  an  ell'ective  speaker  and  has  given 
many  temperance  addresses  in  various  communities 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Her  particular  objectives 
have  been  woman  suffrage  as  a weapon  for  fighting 
the  drink  traffic,  and  the  introduction  of  scientific 
temj)erance  instruction  into  the  public  schools. 
Through  her  efforts  an  annual  examination  in  liy- 
giene  and  temj)erance  has  been  instituted  in  the 
})ublic  schools  of  New  South  Wales.  While  not  com- 
pulsory, it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  pupils. 
Since  its  adoption,  Mrs.  Strang  has  served  on  the 
Health  and  Temperance  Examination  Board.  She  is 
at  j)resent  ( 1929  )a  leader  in  the  fight  to  keej)  Can- 
berra, the  national  capital,  dry. 

STRANGE,  JOHN.  An  American  manufacturer 
and  Prohibition  advocate;  born  at  Oakfield,  Wis., 
.lune  27,  1802;  died  at  New  London,  Wis.,  May  28, 

I 923.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Wis- 
consin and  at  Beloit  (Wis. ) College.  After  two  years 
of  teaching,  he  entered  business,  and  in  188(5  estab- 
lished the  nucleus  of  one  of  the  largest  pa])er-Tnills 
in  Wisconsin.  He  became  interested  in  politics,  held 
several  minor  offices,  and  served  one  term  (1909- 

II  ) as  lieutenant-governor  of  Wisconsin.  He  was 
a delegate  to  the  conventions  of  the  Progressive 
party  held  in  Chicago  in  1912  aTid  191(5.  On  -Inly 
1 1,  187(5,  lie  was  married  to  Mias  Mary  Margaret 
McGregor,  of  Neenah,  Wis. 

From  early  boyhood  Strange  was  an  uncompro- 
mising enemy  of  the  liquortraffic,  joining  a Band  of 
Hope  when  he  was  but  eight  years  of  age.  He  was 
recognized  as  an  outstanding  advocate  of  Prohibi- 
tion, and  liecame  a member  of  the  headquarters 
committee  of  the  Wisconsin  Anti-Saloon  League  in 
1918.  In  addition  to  this  office,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  serving  as  a trustee  of  both  the  Na- 
tional and  the  State  Anti-Saloon  l.eagues,  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  of  America. 

STRATTON,  JOEL.  See  Gough,  John  Barthoi.- 

O.VKW. 

STRAUSS  UND  TORNEY,  CARL  CLEM  HU- 
GO von.  German  jurist  and  temperance  advocate, 


born  at  Biickeburg,  Scbaumburg-Lippe,  Germany, 
Jan.  13,  1838;  died  Aug.  28,  1919.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
place.  In  18.5(5  he  entered  the  University  of  Erlan- 
gen, Bavaria,  where  he  studied  theology  and  medi- 
cine. Later  he  studied  law  and  finance  in  Berlin,  in 
Gdttingen,  and  in  Breslau  (LL.l).  18(51).  In  18(52 
he  married  Hortense  Priitorius,  of  Buitenzorg,  Ja- 
va (d.  1898). 

He  practised  law  and  served  in  various  admin- 
istrative jiositions  in  Karlsruhe,  Oppeln,  and  Co- 
blentz,  until  1871,  when  he  became  director  of  ])o- 
lice  in  Wiesbaden.  The  next  year  he  was  elected 
president  of  police,  remaining  iji  that  post  for  six- 
teen years.  In  1887-89  he  held  important  adminis- 
trative offices  in  Merseberg  and  Breslau.  In  1890 
he  was  appointed  chief  councilor  of  the  highest 
tUnirt  of  Administration  in  Berlin,  and  a year  lat- 
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er  he  became  ])resident  of  the  Senate.  In  190(5  he 
was  chosen  Acting  Chief  Privy  Councilor,  with  the 
rank  of  Councilor  of  the  First  Class. 

Pxjjerience  in  many  admin ist  rat  ive  positions  con- 
vinced Dr.  von  Strauss  und  Torney  of  the  harmful 
effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  German  people.  In  1883 
he  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the  Deutscher 
Verein  gegen  den  IMissbrauch  Geistiger  Getriinke 
(later  I)eutschf.r  Vkrkin  gegen  den  Ai.kohol- 
is.MUs,  “German  Society  Against  Alcoholism”), 
and  from  the  first  was  a member  of  its  board.  He 
founded  the  first  branch  of  the  Society  in  Wiesba- 
den, later  establishing  branches  in  Merseberg  and 
Berlin. 

He  served  for  several  years  as  president  of  the 
district  branches.  In  1902  he  became  president 
of  the  Society  in  Germany,  presiding  at  the  annu- 
al meetings  in  Stuttgart(  1902)and  Berlin  (1903). 
He  was  also  first  president  of  the  Internatio- 
nai.eV’ereikigunggegen  den  Alkoholismus  (“111- 
ternational  Association  Against  Alcoholism”)  ,and 
a member  of  the  Zentralverband  gegen  den  Alko- 
holismus (“Central  ITnion  Against  Alcoholism’’). 
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^ \ on  Strauss  und  Torney  was  a delegate  to  the 
Jsinth  International  Congress  Against  Alcoholism, 
at  Bremen  ( 1903 ) . He  was  elected  second  vice-pres- 
ident and  delivered  an  address  on  the  results  of 
temperance-reform  work  in  Germany.  He  also  at- 
tended theEleventhCongress,atStockholm  ( 1907 ) ; 
the  Thirteenth,  at  The  Hague  (1911);  and  the 
Fourteenth,  at  Milan  ( 1913) . 

Von  Strauss  und  Torney  was  well  known  as  a 
lecturer  and  contributor  to  contemporary  periodi- 
cal literature.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works 
on  legal  and  economic  subjects. 

STRAW  WINES.  Wines  made  from  grapes  that 
have  been  gathered  w'hen  ripe  and  dried  in  the  sun 
on  straw.  They  are  most  extensively  produced  in 
Algeria. 

STRECKER,  CARL  HANS  BERNHARD.  Ger- 
man physician  and  temperance  advocate;  born  at 
IMarienwerder,  West  Prussia,  Germany,  Sept.  4, 
1864;  educated  at  tbe  Schroda  elementary  school 
in  Posen,  Prussia  (now  Poland),  at  the  German 
Government  School  of  Schi'oda,  at  the  Classical 
Gymnasium  in  Hohensalze  (Posen),  and  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Bern  and  Berlin.  He  practised  medi- 
cine publicly  in  Berlin  from  1888  until  1910,  when 
he  became  a private  physician.  In  1917  he  removed 
to  Waren  on  Lake  Miiritz,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwer- 
in,  where  he  has  since  been  practising. 

Streeker  became  an  abstainer  in  189.I,  and  three 
years  later  affiliated  himself  wdth  the  Berlin  Soci- 
ety of  Abstaining  Physicians^ Berliner  (iesellschaft 
abfitinenten  Aerzle).  In  1900  he  joined  the  German 
Society  Against  Alcoholism  (Deutscher  Allcohol- 
gegnerhund) , and  in  1907  he  was  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  German  Central  Federation  Against 
Alco\ioUiim(  All  gemeincr  Deutscher  Zen  tralvcrband 
zttr  Bekampfnn g des  Alhoholismus) , in  which  ca- 
pacity he  served  for  ten  years.  From  1901  to  1922 
he  was  editor  of  Die  Abstinenz  (“Abstinence”)?  a 
monthly  temperance  periodical  published  in  Ber- 
lin. In  1921  Streeker  attended  the  Sixteenth  Inter- 
national Congress  Against  Alcoholism  at  Lausanne. 
For  several  years  he  has  been  a member  of  the  Na- 
tional Sanitary  Council. 

STRECKER,  (HEINRICH  WILHELM) 
REINHARD.  German  statesman,  educator,  and 
Prohibition  advocate;  born  in  Berlin,  Germany, 
Jan.  22,  1876;  educated  at  preparatory  schools  in 
Cologne.  Colmar,  and  Mainz,  and  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Heidelberg,  Leipzig,  and  Giessen  (Ph.D. 
1901).  On  Dec.  25,  1904,  he  married  Miss  Tilde 
Hainer,  a W.  C.  T.  U.  worker  of  Hungen,  Hesse. 

For  several  years  after  leaving  the  University 
of  Giessen,  Streeker  taught  German  literature,  his- 
tory, and  geograj3hy  in  various  cities,  serving  as  pro- 
fessor and  high  school  principal  in  Giessen  (1901 ) , 
Hungen  ( 1902 ),  Bal  Nauheim  ( 1903-17  ) , and  Fried- 
berg  (1918-19).  From  1919  to  1921  he  was  Minis- 
ter of  Education  for  the  State  of  Hesse. 

Streeker  is  one  of  the  outstanding  exponents  of 
Prohibition  in  Germany  to-day.  Since  1905  he  has 
been  a member  of  the  Abstaining  Philologists’  As- 
sociation (Fej-efn.  Abstinenter  Philologen) . In  1922 
he  affiliated  with  the  German  Good  Templar  Order 
(I.  O.  G.  T. ) and,  since  May,  1922,  he  has  been 
president  of  the  National  Committee  for  Prohibi- 
tion, an  organization  which  has  for  its  aim  the 
nation-wide  abolishment  of  the  liquor  traffic  in 
Germany.  He  also  has  published  Enthali saniJceit 
(“Abstinence”),  the  official  organ  of  the  Associa- 


tion of  Austrian  Abstaining  Teachers  ( Verbandder 
Enthali samen  Lehrerschaft  Oesterreichs) . 

In  the  fall  of  1922  Dr.  Streeker  attended  the 
Convention  of  the  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
ism at  Toronto,  Canada.  Following  tne  Conven- 
tion, he  made  a tour  of  the  more  prominent  Cana- 
dian cities  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dominion  Tem- 
perance Alliance.  He  afterward  visited  the  United 
States,  where,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Wis- 
consin Anti-Saloon  League,  he  delivered  a series 
of  lectures  on  the  subject  “Germanj^  Heading  To- 
ward Prohibition.” 

In  1926  Streeker  attended  the  Eighteenth  Inter- 
national Congress  Against  Alcobolism  at  Tartu 
(Dorpat),  Esthonia. 


REINHARD  STRECKER 

STREET.  A town  in  Somersetshire,  Englaml, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  old  Roman  road  on 
which  it  stands.  It  is  situated  about  two  miles 
from  the  historic  town  of  Glastonbury.  A hundred 
years  ago  it  was  only  a rural  village;  but  in  1825, 
the  manufacture  of  rugs,  and  then  of  shoes,  was 
begun  by  the  brothers  Cyrus  and  James  Clark, 
and,  developing  year  by  year,  now  supports  a po])- 
ulation  of  4,500,  exceeding  that  of  the  neighljor- 
ing  old  town. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  drunk- 
enness was  rife  in  Street,  as  in  other  Somerset 
villages,  cider  being  the  favorite  beverage.  Con- 
cerned with  such  a state  of  things,  several  serious- 
minded  people  founded  in  1832  the  Street  Temper- 
ance Society,  on  the  basis  of  moderation,  with  the 
rector  of  Street-cum-Walton,  Lord  John  Thynne, 
as  ])resident.  The  list  of  original  members  still  ex- 
ists. It  includes  the  names  of  members  of  the  Clark 
and  Clothier  families,  and  those  of  farmers,  la- 
borers, and  shoemakers.  A large  proportion,  un- 
able to  sign  their  names,  made  their  marks.  It  was 
resolved 

That  the  Society  be  formed  of  such  persons  exclusively 
as  shall  sign  the  following  constitution,  viz  : 

We  whose  names  are  subscribed,  believing  that  In- 
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temperance  and  its  attendant  vices  are  promoted  by  ex- 
isting habits  and  opinions  in  regard  to  the  use  of  intox- 
icating liquors,  and  that  decisive  measures  for  effecting 
a reformation  are  indispensable,  do  voluntarily  agree 
to  abstain  entirely  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and 
to  discourage  the  use  of  them  by  others  except  for  med- 
ical purposes,  and  although  the  moderate  use  of  other 
liquors  is  not  excluded,  yet,  as  the  promotion  of  Tem- 
l>erance  in  every  form  is  the  specific  design  of  the  So- 
ciety, it  is  understood  that  excess  in  these  necessarily 
excludes  from  membership.  Believing  also  that  the  prac- 
tice of  congregating  together  at  taverns  and  other  pub- 
lic houses  for  the  purpose  of  di’inking  has  a very  de- 
moralising tendency,  and  is  a powerful  temi>tation  to 
take  more  than  nature  requires,  we  do  also  further  vol- 
untarily agree  to  drink  no  liquor  whatever  in  any  tav- 
ern, public  house  or  beer  shop  except  when  necessarily 
fi'om  home,  and  on  these  occasions  to  endeavour  to  set 
a good  example  by  observing  due  moderation.  Notk  : 
The  above  constitution  is  not  meant  to  interfere  with 
any  Associations  anyone  may  be  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing at  Inns,  supposing  of  course  that  the  members  of 
the  Society  do  on  those  occasions  observe  due  modera- 
t ion. 

'I'lte  more  far-seeing  members  of  tlie  Society  soon 
found,  however,  tluit  intemperance  could  not  lie 
enred  by  moderation  alone.  James  Clark  in  ISlMi 
wrote  in  his  “Recollections”: 

The  first  tea  party  was  held  in  the  summer  of  1832 
or  1833,  in  .Joseph  Clark's  Home  Field,  on  the  day  of 
the  Street  revel,  which  had  been  a time  of  great  drunk- 
enness and  disorder  ; no  revel  was  held  here  after  that 
date. 

After  this,  .Tames  Teare  visited  us,  and  a Total  Ab- 
stinence Society  was  formed  New  Year's  Day,  1835,  at 
a meeting  held  in  the  kitchen  of  my  house,  then  scarce- 
ly finished,  close  to  the  factory.  My  brother  Cyrus  was 
the  first  to  sign.  He  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Arthur  Clothier, 
and  William  Westlake,  stirred  up  by  James  Teare's 
speeches,  gained  many  converts.  Among  those  who  .ioined 
in  these  early  days  were  Win.  Westlake’s  cousin,  David 
Westlake,  who  was  the  first  man  to  mow  without  drink, 
Zechariah  Seymour,  John  Bond,  John  Trotman,  Joseph 
King,  John  Trout,  William  Laver,  Boxer  Laver,  a fa- 
mous single-stick  player,  who  signed  when  he  was  drunk, 
but  remained  staunch  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  Rich- 
ard Chamiiion.  Several  who  had  been  well-known  as 
drunkards  were  thoroughly  changed,  and  stood  firm  all 
their  lives,  becoming  very  helpful  in  the  work  by  testi- 
fying to  the  good  they  had  received.  Meetings  were  held 
in  all  the  villages  round.  We  had  a small  still  to  distill 
a iiint  of  cider  or  beer,  to  show  that  it  contained  alco- 
hol. A meeting  at  llminster  was  broken  up  ; apples  and 
rotten  eggs  were  thrown  at  the  speakers,  the  row  being 
instigated  by  a recruiting  sergeant  stationed  there.  At 
Keinton,  George  Bailey,  the  blacksmith,  noted  for  his 
drunken  habits,  came  to  the  meeting  well  primed  with 
drink,  and  dressed  in  a coat  lent  b.v  the  landlord;  he 
signed,  and  was  afterwards  a powerful  Methodist  preach- 
er. At  Shepton  Mallet,  the  Congregational  minister. 
Mr.  Baker,  .ioined.  He  afterwards  wrote  “The  Curse  of 
Britain”  and  many  other  Temperance  works. 

fn  18.37  tlip  Wkstkhn  Tidh'Bkancb  Lbagce  was 
fotinded  at  a oonfertMice  Indd  at  Street.  This  or- 
ganization is  to-day  one  of  the  most  act  ive  in  Great 
Britain,  eoveriiur  all  the  West  and  nineli  of  tbe 
Sontb  of  Knefland.  Sour  trenerafions  of  flu'  fJai'k 
fatnilv  have  Indd  tlie  Iciidino  olliees  in  tlu'  L''a<rne 
(see  CtAKK,  ('YlfCS;  ClAKK,  ,1  A .MBS  ; Jllld  Gf-AHK, 
Wii.MAM  Stki’HRXS)  . .Tolin  Rrisrbt  Gbirk.  J.P.  (to 
wboin  the  editors  of  tlie  Standakd  KNCYCi.oPFJn a 
tire  indt'bted  for  tbe  main  part  of  Ibis  ar(icle).  is 
now  treasurer  of  tbe  Leaffiie. 

Otber  zealous  Street  temi)(‘rance  workers  w(>re 
RoiiBifT  Imply  and  bis  dan<fbter  C^atihckixic  T>f- 
PKY.  Tbe  latti'r  was  a delesjtite  from  Knoltnid  to 
tbe  session  of  tbe  Grtuid  Lodiie  of  tbe  1.  O.  G.  'P. 
ludd  in  Boston,  IT.  S.  .\.,  in  1878. 

'Pbe  Street  'Pei'total  Society,  now  in  its  ninety- 
fourtb  yetir,  nnmliers  timon<r  its  memluM’s  deseen- 
dants  of  tbe  orij^inal  foundiM's  of  tbe  Stnad  'Pem- 
pertinee  Society,  and  bas  continued  its  tictivities 
witbout  intermission.  Mtinv  of  t bi'  best-known  tem- 
pertinci'  leaders  btm*  spoken  tit  its  anniversary 
m(‘(d  inys. 


Though  inucb  remains  to  be  done,  tbe  labor  has 
not  been  in  vain.  For  long  there  bas  been  less  drunk- 
enness in  Street  than  in  most  places  of  the  same 
size.  There  are  only  four  licensed  bouses  in  Street, 
an  unusually  low  jiroportion  for  a population  of 
4,500.  Of  these  only  two  .sell  sjiirits,  and  of  tbe 
other  two,  one  is  ratlier  remote  and  one  is  licensed 
only  for  consumption  oil'  tbe  premises. 

Unfortunately,  a British  Legion  Club  bas  late- 
ly been  opened  witli  a liar  at  which  there  is  a large 
consumption  of  drink.  In  tbe  jiresent  state  of  tbe 
law,  neither  tbe  magistrates  nor  any  otber  author- 
ity have  control  over  this. 

STREET,  THOMAS  POSEY.  American  news- 
jiaper  publisher  and  editor  and  Riobibition  advo- 
(‘ate;  born  at  Prairie  Du  Cbieii,  Wisconsin,  July 
7,  1841;  died  at  Moiese,  Montana,  Feb.  22,  1!)1!1. 
lie  was  educated  in  tbe  public  schools  of  Ottum- 
wa, Iowa,  and  at  Piesbyterian  College,  Ottum- 
wa. On  March  13,  1881,  lie  married  Miss  Ordella 
.M.  Norris,  of  Garden  Grove,  Iowa.  After  having 
learned  tbe  iTi  inting  trade,  be  entered  tbe  news- 
paper business  in  Montana,  being  connected  with 
newspa])ers  at  Bozeman  and  afterward  at  Missou- 
la (from  1896 ) . 

Street  went  to  Montana  in  1864,  where  lie  en- 
gaged in  temperance  work  and  joined  tbe  Probibi- 
t ion  party  when  it  was  first  organized  in  tbe  State. 
In  1892-96  be  was  assosciated  with  tbe  New  Issue, 
tlie  ollicial  organ  of  tbe  Prohibition  party  in  Mon- 
tana, and  during  tlie  last  two  years  of  that  period 
was  tbe  editor  and  publisher,  lie  was  one  of  the 
Presidential  electors  on  tbe  Prohibition  ticket  of 
1898  and  in  1900-04  was  a memlier  of  tbe  national 
committee  for  Montana. 

Street  was  tbe  tir.st  Grand  Chief  Templar  of 
•Montana  and  assisted  in  tbe  organization  of  tbe 
lirst  Good  Temjilar  Lodge  in  that  State. 

STRENGTH  OF  BRITAIN  MOVEMENT, 
LIMITED.  A British  tem])erance  organization 
f(>rmed  at  London,  England,  in  .Tune,  1916,  for  the 
piirjiose  of  campaigning  for  tbe  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  World  War  ( 1914- 
18)  and  the  period  of  demobilization.  Its  jiolicy 
was : 

To  obtain  by  any  constitutional  means  the  prohibi- 
tion. either  permanent  or  temporary,  and  either  com- 
plete or  partial,  of  the  manufacture,  importation,  ex- 
portation,  or  sale  of  Beverages  containing  .‘Mcohol,  or 
containing  more  than  a specific  strength  or  proportion 
thereof. 

The  IMovemcnt  was  inaugurated  with  Sir  Alfred 
Booth,  chairman  of  the  Cunard  Steamship  Line,  as 
president,  and  Dr.  Calkh  Wiu.iams  Salkeuy,  as 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  Movement's  jirimary  ]utrpose  was  the  con- 
servation for  food  of  the  cereals  used  by  brewers 
and  distillers  in  tbe  manufacture  of  alcoholic  liq- 
uors. In  this  objective  it  attained  a largo  measure 
of  success,  distilling  being  entirely  sto]>]ied  for  the 
duration  of  the  W.ir  and  brewing  redueed  to 28  ])er 
cent  of  its  ])revious  output.  This  success  was  due  to 
anelVective  advert  isingcamjiaign  and  to  a construc- 
tive policy  which  advocated  the  use  of  breweries 
and  distilleries  for  the  manufacture  of  ])ower  al- 
cohol. “Less  driidv  produced — Less  drinking  and 
drunkenness,”  was  its  motto. 

Tlie  ^Movement  conducted  its  eanqiaign  with  the 
utmost  elliciency,  putting  sju'akers  in  the  field,  is- 
suing manifestoes  to  the  press,  ])ublishing  a book 
eiitit  led  “Victory  or  Defeat,”  and  presenting  to  the 
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British  cabinet  a memorial  asking  that  the  Gov- 
ernment prohibit  the  drink  trade  during  the  War. 
This  memorial  was  signed  with  the  names  of  2,448 
distinguished  British  citizens,  including  Members 
of  Parliament,  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  Pel- 
lows  of  the  Royal  Society,  magistrates,  leaders  of 
industry,  and  representatives  of  the  trades  and 
])rofessions. 

In  Octolier,  1918,  in  order  to  put  its  jirogram 
upon  a more  businesslike  basis,  tlie  INlovement  was 
made  into  a limited  liability  company,  with  Pkkd- 
KHU'K  George  Creed  as  chairman  of  its  committee 
of  management. 

After  the  \Var  the  Movement  carried  on,  itsjieaee- 
time  platform  declaring  that:  distilleries  should 
manufacture  alcohol  for  industrial  purposes  only, 
in  the  same  way  as  they  had  been  jiroducing  alco- 
hol for  munition  purjioses  during  the  War;  lirew- 
eries  should  produce  non-intoxicating  beer  or  oth- 
er useful  products;  jmblic  houses  and  drinking- 
places  should  be  converted  into  people’s  cafes,  so- 
cial clubs,  national  kitchens,  infant  cr&ches,  or 
other  places  of  recreation,  refreshment  and  util- 
ity, free  from  the  sale  of  intoxicants.  It  announced 
its  willingness  to  cooperate  with  such  other  organ- 
izations as  “seek  the  people’s  freedom  from  the 
blight  of  alcoholism,  with  the  object  of  increasing 
bodily  health,  sound  mentality,  and  national  ef- 
ficiency.” 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy  the  Movement  united 
in  January,  1923,  with  the  National  Commercial 
Temperance  League,  which  absorbed  a large  part 
■of  its  membership. 

STRENGTH  OF  EMPIRE  MOVEMENT.  An 

Australian  temperance-reform movement,lannched 
at  Melbourne,  Victoria,  in  June,  1918,  by  Mr.  K. 
W.  Greenwood,  M.L.A.,  president  of  the  Victorian 
Anti-Liquor  League,  who  had  been  invited  by  tlie 
leaders  of  the  Victorian  Alliance  to  suggest  some 
sclieme  of  organization  liy  which  the  temperance 
and  moral  forces  of  the  country  might  be  more  ef- 
fectually united  and  utilized.  Receivinghis  ins])ira- 
tion  from  the  success  of  the  Strength  of  Britain 
^Iovkment,  Greenwood  founded,  at  a meeting  in 
I lie  Melbourne  Town  Hall,  an  organization,  based 
on  the  same  principles,  whichhe  calledthe  “Strength 
of  Empire  Movement.”  The  scheme  appealed  to  the 
temperance  people  of  Australia,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing month  the  Movement  was  introduced  into 
Queensland.  See  Queensland  Strength  of  lAi- 
piRE  Movement. 

STRETCHING.  A colloquial  term  for  adultera- 
tion. See  Adulteration,  vol.  i,  p.  62. 

STRONG,  STERLING  PRICE.  American  bus- 
iness man  and  Prohibition  advocate;  born  at  Jef- 
ferson City,  Mo.,  Aug.  17,  1802;  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  the  Eastman  National  Busi- 
ness College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  After  graduation 
from  this  institution,  he  entered  business  in  Mon- 
tague County,  Texas,  where  he  was  for  ten  years 
county  clerk. 

While  resident  in  IMontague  County,  Strong  was 
made  chairman  of  a citizens’  committee,  organized 
to  assist  the  local  authorities  in  ridding  the  coun- 
ty of  “blind  tigers.”  A similar  condition  of  liquor 
lawlessness,  existing  throughout  a considerable 
portion  of  Texas,  aroused  the  temperance  forces, 
and,  at  a State-wide  mass  meeting.  Strong  was  se- 
lected to  manage  a campaign  for  the  submission 
of  a State  constitutional  amendment  to  the  Legis- 
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lature.  An  aggressive  campaign  was  conducted  from 
Dallas  (1908),  but  the  amendment  was  defeated 
by  the  liquor  lobby. 

Strong  was  State  superintendent  of  the  Texas 
Anti-Saloon  League  in  1908-10.  In  1910  he  resigned 
and  returned  to  a business  career.  From  1916  to 
1919  he  was  a member  of  the  National  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  League. 

STRONG  DRINK.  A general  term  for  alcoholic 
beverages  of  all  kinds,  including  beer  and  wine, 
but  with  special  reference  to  distilled  liquors.  It, 
is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  as  follows: 

But  they  also  have  erred  through  wine,  and  through 
strong  drink  are  out  of  the  way.  (Isa.  xxviii.  7.) 

STRONG  WATERS.  The  name  applied  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  to  distilled 
spirits,  both  in  England  and  in  colonial  America. 

Oliver  Cromwell  ( 1599H658)  wrote  to  one  of  his 
lieutenants : 

Buy  of  Mr.  Teryer  a case  of  strong  waters  for  me. 

John  Winthrop  (1588-1649),  in  his  “History  of 
New  England,”  chronicled: 

In  the  time  of  our  fast,  two  of  our  landmen  pierced 
a rundlet  of  strong  water,  and  stole  some  of  it. 

STRUIG.  According  to  IMacKenzie,  cited  by 
Mo'rewood  (“Hist.,”  p.  142),  “whey  boiled  to  the 
consistence  of  sonr  milk,”  a common  beverage  of 
the  Icelanders.  Compare  Syra. 

STUART,  GEORGE  RUTLEDGE.  American 
clergyman, lecturer,  and  Prohiliition  advocate  ;l)orn 
at  Talbotts  Station,  Tenn..  Dec.  14,  1857;  died  at 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  May  11.  192(i.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  and  at  Emorv  and  Henrv 
( Va. ) College  ( A.B.  1882 ; A.M.  1884 ; D.D. ) . He  al- 
so received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Birmingham- 
Sonthern  (Ala.)  College  (1923).  On  Sept.  6,  1882, 
lie  married  Miss  Zollie  Sullins,  of  Emory,  Va. 

Stuart  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  1883,  serving 
jiastorates  in  Cleveland,  Tenn.  ( 1 883-84)  ; Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.  (1890-91)  ; Knoxville,  Tenn.  (1912- 
16)  ; Birmingham,  Ala.  ( 1 916  to  retirement ) . From 
1885  to  1890  he  was  iirofessor  of  English  and  nat- 
ural science  at  Centenary  (Tenn.)  College.  In  1892 
he  became  an  evangelist  for  his  denomination  ; and 
in  1907  he  adopted  the  lecture  platform,  devoting 
a considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  campaigning 
for  temperance. 

Stuart’s  interest  in  temperance  reform  began 
when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  first  as- 
sisted the  Good  Templars  and  the  Woman’s  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  in  organization  work;then 
helped  Francis  Murphy:  in  the  Blue  Ribbon  Move- 
ment. Later  he  joined  the  Prohibition  party  and 
campaigned  in  its  behalf.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  from  the  date 
of  its  organization  and  took  an  aggressive  part  in 
many  of  its  campaigns  in  the  South,  and,  later, 
throughout  the  country.  A forceful  and  epigram- 
matic speaker  of  national  repute,  his  addresses 
were  eagerly  anticipated  at  the  National  conven- 
tions of  the  League.  He  had  an  unfailing  fund  of 
liumor  and  anecdote  which  entertained,  as  well  as 
a zeal  which  convinced,  his  hearers. 

Stuart  was  the  author  of  several  song-books,  and 
of  the  following  volumes : “Sermons,  Stories,  and 
Parables”  ( 1907 ) ; “The  Saloon  under  the  Search- 
light” (1908);  “What  Every  Methodist  Should 
Know”  (1923). 

He  was  a contemporary  of  the  famous  Sam  Jones 
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( Samuel  Poktek  Jones  ) ami  a colaborer  with  liiin 
in  the  evangelistic  and  Prohibition  fields.  In  1908 
he  compiled  and  published  “Sam  Jones’  Famous 
Sayings.” 

STUART,  KATIE  HARRIET  REBEKAH 
(FINDLAY).  South-African  evangelist  and  tem- 
perance leader;  born  at  Frazerburg,  Cape  prov- 
ince, Nov.  4,  1802;  died  May  14,  1925,  at  Cape 
Town,  Cape  province.  Miss  Findlay  was  educated 
at  a private  school  at  Cape  Town.  She  was  a niece 
of  Senator  TTieopkilus  Lyndall  Schreiner,  the 
Rt.  Hon.  William  Philip  Schreiner,  and  of  Mrs. 
Stakesby  Lewis.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  owing  to 
the  failing  health  of  her  mother.  Miss  Findlay  was 
obliged  to  renounce  the  completion  of  her  educa- 
tion in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  family  home  at 
Balmoral,  Frazerburg.  Five  years  later  she  was 
married  (January,  1883)  to  Dr.  Donald  Stuart,  of 
Kemnay,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland.  When  Dr.  Stu- 
art sacrificed  his  life  for  a dying  man  during  the 
drought  of  1884-85,  Mrs. Stuart  dedicated  her  own 
life  to  the  welfare  of  the  natives  of  South  Africa. 


MBS.  KATIE  IIAKBIET  ST  I ART 

Soon  after  her  husband’s  death,  she  went  to  live 
with  her  uncle.  Senator  4'.  L.  Schreiner,  taking  tin* 
place  of  his  sister  Henrietta  (Mrs.  Stakesby  J,ewis) 
as  his  assistant,  and  accompanying  him  for  more 
than  twenty  years  on  evangelistic  and  temperance 
tours  throughout  South  Africa. 

For  40  years  ^Irs.  Stuart  was  actively  identified 
with  the  cause  of  temperance  and  Frohil)ition  in 
the  Union.  Early  becoming  a member  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  (food  Templars,  she  represented 
the  Order,  together  with  her  uncle,  T.  L.  Schrein- 
er, and  her  aunt.  Miss  Henrietta  Schreiner,  at  the 
Reunion  Session  of  the  two  Supreme  Lodges  of  the 
International  Good  Templars  held  in  1889  at  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  where  the  retention  of  the  degrees 
of  Hope  and  Charity,  as  well  as  several  other  val- 
uable privileges,  was  secured  for  the  Order  in  South 
Africa. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  Chicago  session,  Mrs.  Stu- 
art accompanied  her  uncle  on  an  eighteen  months’ 
tour  of  Europe,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,  return- 
ing to  South  Africa  in  1892.  For  eight  succeeding 
years  they  traversed  the  Cape  province  together, 
conducting  temperance  mission  campaigns. 

During  the  Boer  War  ( 1899-1902),  Mrs.  Stuart 
was  sent  as  a representative  of  the  Loyal  Women’s 
Guild  of  South  Africa  to  Great  Britain,  where,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Macintosh,  of  Port  Eliza- 
beth, she  raised  a fund  for  the  care  of  soldiers’ 
graves  in  South  Africa.  Her  earnest  appeals  for  the 
creation  of  a closer  bond  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonial  possessions  culminated  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Victoria  League. 

In  the  Independent  Order  of  True  Tempi.ars 
(for  the  colored  races) , of  which  her  uncle  was  one 
of  the  founders,  Mrs.  Stuart  was  also  an  active 
worker.  In  1903,  when  Senator  Schreiner  became 
Bight  Worthy  Templar  of  the  Order,  she  was  elected 
Right  Worthy  Secretary,  which  ollice  she  retained 
until  her  death. 

During  her  uncle’s  first  campaign  for  election  to 
the  Cape  Parliament  Mrs.  Stuart  acted  as  his  sec- 
retary. Afterward  she  not  only  assisted  him  in  his 
Parliamentary  career,  but  resumed  her  temperance 
and  mission-tours,  which  she  continued  at  inter- 
vals until  she  was  over  sixty  years  of  age.  Her  ef- 
fectiveness was  enhanced  l>y  the  fact  that  she  spoke 
Afrikaans  (Cape  Dutch)  tluently. 

Upon  the  introduction  into  South  Africa  of  the 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Clement  Leavitt,  Mrs.  Stuart  was  one  of 
the  first  women  to  Iiecome  enrolled.  She  later  be- 
came president  of  the  Sea  Point  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and 
also  founded,  and  became  Central  president  of,  the 
Coloured  and  Native  W.  C.  'I'.  U.,  a distinct  body 
from,  l)ut  affiliated  with,  the  Woi-ld's  W.  C.  T.  U.  As 
the  official  delegate  from  the  Coloured  and  Native 
W.  C.  T.  U.  she  attended  the  World’s  convention  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  London,  England,  where  the  re- 
port of  her  work  in  South  Africa  aroused  great  en- 
thusiasm. 

Another  temperance  organization  which  owes 
nmch  to  the  tireless  activity  of  !Mrs.  Stuart  is  tlie 
South  African  Temperance  Alliance.  Shewaselected 
a member  of  the  South  African  Council,  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  Alliance,  and  at  the  time  of  her 
death  was  honorary  secretary  of  the  Cape  Alliance. 

Up  to  within  six  months  of  her  death  ]Mrs.  Stu- 
art was  engaged  in  active  propaganda  work.  In  1 92J 
and  1!)24  she  toured  the  Union  in  the  joint  inter- 
ests of  the  I.  0.  T.  T.  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  She  trav- 
eled 8,400  miles  by  rail  and  307  miles'  by  motor, 
visited  25  towns,  held  221  meetings,  and  enrolled 
in  various  temperance  societies  2,909  members, 
most  of  wbom  were  students. 

Wherever  Mrs.  Stuart  held  meetings  she  incul- 
cated the  practise  of  temjierance  physiology;  and 
she  was  unceasing  in  her  elTorts  to  secure  legislation 
for  scientific  temperance  instruction  in  the  schools 
of  the  Union.  In  her  latter  years  she  vigorously  op- 
[)osed  separate  political  representation  for  natives, 
as  proposed  by  the  South  African  Native  AfTairs 
Commission. 

In  honor  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Stakesby 
Lewis,  IMrs.  Stuart  founded  the  Stakesby  Lewis 
Hostels,  three  large  institutions  for  colored  and 
native  people  in  Cape  Town,  conducted  along  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  and  Y^.  W.  C.  A.  lines.  One  of  these  is 
known  as  the  “Schreiner  Mcniorial  Home.” 
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Since  Mrs.  Stuart’s  death  the  great  work  of  the 
Schreiner  family  is  being  carried  on  by  her  son,  W. 
H.  Stuart,  a barrister,  who,  since  1915  has  repre- 
sented the  native  constituency  of  Tembuland  in  the 
Parliament  of  the  South-African  Union,  where  he 
has  untiringly  advocated  native  and  temperance 
reforms. 

STUART,  MOSES.  American  clergy  man,  edu- 
cator, and  temperance  advocate;  horn  at  ^Vilton, 
Conn.,  March  20, 1780  ; cliedatAndover,Mass.,  Jan. 
4,  1852.  Educated  in  New  England,  he  graduated 
from  Yale  University  in  1799.  He  studied  law  and 
\yas  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802,  hut  never  prac- 
tised this  profession.  After  two  years  as  a tutor  at 
\ ale,  he  studied  theology  and  in  1800  was  ordained 
pastor  of  a Congregational  church  in  New  Haven, 
t onn.  In  1810  he  was  elected  to  the  ])rofessorship 
of  sacred  literature  in  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  occupied  this  cliair  for  38  years. 

l)r.  Stuart  was  a veritable  temperance  pioneer. 
As  early  as  1830,  in  competition  with  39  others,  he 
won  a $250  prize  for  an  essay  upon  the  two  ques- 
tions: (1)  Is  it  consistent  for  a professor  of  reli- 
gion to  use  as  an  article  of  luxury  or  living,  dis- 
tilled liquors,  or  to  traliic  in  them?  (2)  Is  it  con- 
sistent with  duty  for  the  Churches  of  Christ  to  ad- 
mit those  as  members  who  continue  to  do  this? 
Both  of  these  (piestions  he  answered  with  an  em- 
])hatic  negative.  Subsequently  he  took  a scholar- 
ly, though  decided  stand  on  Biblical  wines,  a sub- 
ject on  which  ])hilological  research  had  made  him 
an  authority.  He  said  : 

Wherever  the  Scriptures  speak  of  wine  as  a comfort, 
a blessing,  or  a libation  to  God,  and  rank  it  with  such 
articies  as  corn  and  oil,  they  mean — they  can  mean  on- 
ly— such  wine  as  contained  no  alcohol  that  could  have  a 
mischievous  tendency  ; wherever  they  denounce  it,  pro- 
hibit it,  and  connect  it  with  drunkenness  and  revelling, 
they  can  mean  only  alcoholic  or  intoxicating  wines. 

Stuart  was  an  active  mcmlior  of  the  American 
J’emperance  Union. 

He  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  Hebrew  and 
wrote  and  revised  a Hebrew  grammar  that  became 
;i  standard  text-book.  He  published  many  volumes 
on  religiotis,  philological,  and  temperance  subjects, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  “The  Scriptural 
View  of  the  Wine  Question”  (1848). 

In  1850  Stuart  published  the  following  tribute 
to  the  achievements  of  the  Maine  Law: 

I thank  and  praise  my  God,  that,  by  his  holy  provi- 
dence, there  is  one  people  on  the  face  of  this  wicked 
world  who  to  date  do  their  duty  boldly,  faithfully,  and 
thoroughly.  People  of  Maine,  the  God  of  heaven  bless 
you  for  achieving  such  a victory  ! . . . Others  have,  more 
or  less,  fought  with  the  drunkards  and  the  liquor-sell- 
ers, in  the  way  of  arguments  and  moral  suasion,  and  in- 
direct, inefficient,  and  temporizing  legislation.  . . You 
have  steered  for  the  capitol  itself.  . . 

STUART,  ORPHA  MINERVA  (PARKER). 

American  temperance  worker ; born  at  Mount  Mor- 
ris, N.  Y.,  May  17.  1835;  died  at  Marshall,  Mich., 
March  21,1 907.  Miss  Parker  was  educated  at  Tem- 
ple Hill  Academy,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Pierce’s 
Ladies  SeminarvV  Marshall,  JMich.  In  1851  she  re- 
moved with  her  father  to  Flint.  Mich.,  and  on  Nov. 
3,  1859,  she  married  Frank  C.  Stuart  (d.  1893),  of 
Marshall,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Stuart  began  active  temperance  work  when 
site  joined  the  Good  Templar  Order  in  Flint,  Mich., 
and  thereafter  she  remained  a zealous  member  of 
the  Order,  holding  offices  in  the  District  and  Grand 
lodo-es,  and  being  vice-president  of  the  State  Ju- 
venHe  department.  She  was,  also,  for  twelve  years 
a member  of  the  International  Supreme  Lodge.  She 
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was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Woman’s  Crusade  in 
Michigan  and  became  a member  of  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  at  its  formation, 
subsequently  serving  as  superintendent  of  several 
departments  of  work.  She  was  many  times  a dele- 
gate to  State  conventions  of  the  W\  C.  T.  U.  and 
of  the  I.  0.  G.  T.,  and  she  was  five  times  represen- 
tative from  Micliigan  to  the  World’s  Convention 
of  the  I.  0.  G.  T. 

STUDENT  SOBRIETY  SOCIETY.  An  Ameri- 
can juvenile  organization,  founded  at  Mankato, 
Minnesota,  Sept.  7, 1928,  for  the  purpose  of  endeav- 
oring “to  bring'' about  the  desired  abstinence  in- 
tended by  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution, by  the  education  of  the  American  Youth.” 
At  present  the  Society  embraces  only  the  north- 
western part  of  the  United  States,  but  plans  are 
under  way  (1929)  for  a campaign  for  chapters 
throughout  the  nation.  The  nucleus  of  the  Society 
was  a club  formed  by  five  students  of  Mankato 
High  School,  namely,  William  L.  Plymat,  William 
S.  George,  Russel  Foster,  Anton  Bakke,  and  Wes- 
ley Lund.  The  entire  school  became  interested  be- 
cause of  the  club’s  activities  during  the  Hoover- 
Smith  Presidential  campaign  in  the  fall  of  1928. 
It  grew  until  there  were  52  names  on  its  roster. 

Until  February,  1929,  however,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  out-of-town  members.  At  that  time 
a chapter  was  formed  at  Hayfield,  Minn.  In  March 
additional  chapters  were  organized  at  Waseca  and 
Owatonna,  and  in  April  another  was  formed  at  Gar- 
den City,  all  in  Minnesota.  The  first  convention  was 
held  in  May,  1929,  at  which  time  there  were  five 
chapters  with  127  members.  In  October,  1929,  there 
were  fifteen  chapters  with  a membership  of  approx- 
imately 500.  In  commenting  on  the  new  organiza- 
tion, Dr.  Ira  Landrith,  superintendent  of  the  In- 
ternational Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  said: 
“It  is  here  and  growing;  given  adequate  publicity 
it  will  quickly  spread  around  the  world.” 

Membership  in  the  Society  is  extended  to  boys 
in  high  school  only.  This  includes  junior  high  school 
students,  who  may  be  received  into  associate  mem- 
bership. Total  abstinence  is  enjoined  by  the  consti- 
tution. A small  membership  fee  is  assessed.  Adults 
may  be  taken  in  as  honorary  members,  upon  pay- 
ment of  ten  dollars.  Prominent  among  such  mem- 
bers are  J.  C.  Penney  and  W.  H.  Crosby. 

The  S.S.S.  prints  regularly  the  Sobriety  Statis- 
tician, a sheet  concerned  with  the  progress  of  the 
organization,  and  also  a stencil-newspaper  of  Prohi- 
bition facts  gathered  from  several  national  sources. 
Its  officers  (1929)  are:  William  N.  Plymat,  presi- 
dent; Allan  W.  Roberts,  vice-president;  and  Ray- 
mond W.  Palmby,  secretary. 

STUDENTS’  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  UNION. 

A federation  of  students  in  non-conformist  colleges 
in  London,  England,  formed  in  May,  1856.  There 
exists  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  actual  name  of 
the  organization.  While  Winskill  (“Temperance 
Movement,”  iv.  157)  gives  the  title  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  Burns  (“Temperance  History,”  i.  429) 
speaks  of  the  “Union  of  Temperance  Societies  in 
the  various  Non-conformist  colleges  in  and  around 
London.”  In  another  place  (Id.  ii.  25)  he  refers  to 
the  “United  Non-conformist  Colleges  Total  Absti- 
nence Union.” 

The  colleges  connected  with  the  Union  were: 
Cheshunt,  Hackney,  New,  Pastors’,  Regent’s  Park, 
and  Richmond;  and  at  the  annual  sovrie  of  the 
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Union,  held  in  New  College,  Hain})stead,  Dec.  9, 
1887,  it  was  reported  that  of  the  total  number  of 
students  in  those  colleges,  282,  no  fewer  than  2.)7, 
or  91  per  cent,  were  total  abstainers. 

Later  information  concerning  this  organization 
is  not  available. 

STUEGE,  JOSEPH,  English  merchant,  j)hilan- 
thropist,  and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  El- 
berton,  Gloucestershire,  Aug.  2,  179:1;  died  at  Bir- 
mingham, Warwickshire,  May  14,  1859.  His  youth 
was  spent  on  a farm.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  com- 
menced business  as  a corn  merchant  at  Bewdley, 
Worcestershire.  In  1822,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Charles,  he  established  a large  and  success- 
ful grain  and  malt  l)usiness  in  Birmingham,  and, 
after  a time,  became  immensely  wealthy.  He  was 
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twice  married:  ( 1 ) to  Eliza  Cropper,  of  Livei  |)ool, 
in  1834;  and  (2)  to  Hannali  Dickinson,  of  Coal- 
Brookdale,  Shropshire,  in  184(1. 

Sturge  was  actively  interested  in  many  social 
and  economic  movements.  He  vigorously  advocated 
the  abolition  of  slavery;  believed  in  free  trade,  oj>- 
posing  the  Corn  Laws;  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
tlie  Complete  Sulfrage  Union;  and  was  a zealous 
meml)er  of  the  Peace  Society.  In  support  of  his 
principles  he  made  several  tri))s  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  always  contributed  liberally  of  his  ample 
means.  At  various  times  he  contested  the  boroughs 
of  Nottingham,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Society  of  Eriends,  in  his  youth 
refusing  military  service. 

In  1837  Sturge  entered  the  temperance  ranks,  and 
immediately  began  the  ai)plication  of  temperance 
princi])Ies  to  his  business,  refusing  to  sell  malt  or 
to  su])ply  grain  to  distilleries.  In  1844  the  firm  of 
C.  & J.  Sturge  discontinued  the  sale  of  barley  for 
malting,  at  a considerable  financial  sacrifice. 

Sturge  was  especially  interested  in  Bands  of 
Hope  and,  together  with  William  White,  estab- 
lished the  movement  in  Birmingham.  In  1839  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  British  Temperance 
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Association,  but  declined  in  favor  of  Lawrence  Hey- 
worth.  He  was  much  in  demand  as  presiding  chair- 
man at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance Society,  of  which  he  was  a vice-president. 
Upon  the  organization  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Wolverhampton  District  Temperance  Association 
(now  the  Midland  Temperance  League)  in  18.j(i, 
he  was  chosen  the  first  president.  Deeply  interested 
in  the  Irish  teetotal  movement,  he  financed  the 
trip  of  John  Hookings  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  the  teetotal  societies  of  the  island 
against  the  attacks  of  the  old  temjierance  (moder- 
ation) societies. 

He  was  a firm  friend  of  numerous  temperance  so- 
cieties inGreatBritain  and  was  ageneroussupport- 
er  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance.  Mrs.  Sturge 
ably  seconded  her  husband's  temperance  activities. 

In  18G9  the  Westeni  T'cniperance  Herald  con- 
tained the  following  statement  concerning  Sturge 
and  his  employees: 

The  late  Joseph  Sturge  was  also  a valuable  help  to 
the  temperance  reformation  in  Gloucester.  Sturge’s  men, 
with  Mr.  Hunt,  the  foreman,  at  their  head,  were  the  mov- 
ing center  of  the  work — always  handy  in  getting  up  the 
great  annual  tea  meetings  that  were  held  in  marquees 
at  Mr.  Bowly’s  model  farm — always  foremost  in  proces- 
sions—always  conspicuous  at  the  regular  meetings. 

His  daughter  Mary  D.  Sturge,  M.D.,  London, 
sometime  physician  to  the  Birmingham  and  Mid- 
land Hospital  for  \Vomen,  was  coauthor  with  Sir 
Victor  Horsley  of  the  book  “Alcohol  and  the  Hu- 
man Body,”  5th  ed.,  London,  1915. 

STtiVE,  JOHANN  KAEL  BEETEAM.  Ger- 
man jurist,  author,  and  temperance  advocate ; born 
at  Osnabriick,  Prussia,  in  1798;  died  Feb.  12,  1872. 
In  1820  he  became  an  attorney,  and  in  1833  he  was 
made  mayor  of  his  native  town,  serving  until  18(i4. 
In  1831  he  was  a member  of  the  Hanoverian  Par- 
liament, and  under  Count  Bennigsen  he  became 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  holding  that  office  until 
October,  1850. 

On  Feb.  27,  1 840,  he  founded  the  Osnabriick  Tem- 
[)crance  Society,  and  established  its  ollicial  organ, 
the  O.snabriickcr  MiissitjkcUs-BUiitcr  zu  Rat  luid 
That  ("Osnabriick  Temperance  .Journal  for  Word 
and  Deed”),  which  he  edited  until  1871,  with  the 
('.\ception  of  four  years  (1848-52)  when  the  j)eri- 
odical  was  inactive.  . In  its  levived  form  it  was 
called  ()s)iabrilck  Ropers.  In  .June,  1854,  commend- 
ing the  ell'ectivcuess  of  the  Osnabriick  Society,  he 
said : 

With  unceasing,  persistent  zeal  our  local  authoritie.s 
(Muleavor  to  destroy  one  alcohol  privilege  after  another, 
to  cancel  concessions,  to  destroy  strotigliolds  of  drink, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  the  tueinliers  of  our  adminis- 
tration liave  joitied  in  the  movetnent  tttid  have  become 
our  mainstay.  Our  court  of  justice  is  the  terror  of  all 
inebriates  and  drunkards,  and  liquors  atid  spirits  but 
rarely  make  ati  appear.tnce  in  tiny  decetU  club.  .\s  soon 
as  a susiticious  glass  appears  on  the  table,  every  one 
looks  U])  to  see  if  the  contents  lielong  to  the  outlawed 
spirituous  liquors.  Among  our  guilds  the  annual  meet- 
ings have  ceased  to  be  celebrated,  at  least  to  a great  ex- 
tent. with  the  old  usage  of  drinking,  and  the  masters  of 
tile  guild  declare  that  their  meetings  are  more  produc- 
tive of  results  and  jileasatiter  than  before.  In  fact,  an 
alcohol  drinker  has  heconie  a mnch-iilagued  man,  whose 
plea.uire  is  disturbed  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Temperance 
is  to  that  i)oor  fellow  like  a troublesome  fly  which  un- 
ccasitigly  pricks  hitn,  now  here,  now  there. 

•A  Berlin  wriler  once  said  of  Stiive  (hat  his  gar- 
(len-lionsc  on  (he  Stindt'lhiigtd  shotild  be  called  (he 
“.Alcohol  Tower.”  lieeause  from  (here  all  (he  sa- 
loons wore  kept  under  eonlrol.  In  addition  to  his 
temperance  propaganda.  Dr.  SGive  was  the  author 
of  it  niimlter  of  jtolilical  treatises. 
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STYRLANDER,  ANDREAS  WILHELM.  A 

Swedish  statesman  and  temperance  advocate ; born 
at  Haradshammar,  province  of  Ostergotland,  Swe- 
den, Dec.  14,  1854;  died  at  Sollefteii,  Vesternorr- 
land,  Sweden,  March  4,  1906.  He  was  educated  in 
the  high  school  at  Norrkoping  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Upsala,  where  he  commenced  to  study  tiie- 
ology  in  1875.  Experiencing  a change  in  his  relig- 
ious views,  he  took  a law  course  and  became  a 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  governor  of  Vesternorr- 
land,  during  which  period  he  resided  at  Heriuisand. 
In  1880  he  was  made  chief  of  police  at  Sollefteii, 
which  office  he  held  until  1902,  when  he  resigned 
to  devote  more  attention  to  his  Parliamentarj?  and 
Good  Templar  work. 

Styrlander’s  temperance  career  commenced  in 
1882  when  he  affiliated  with  the  Independent  Or- 
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der  of  Good  Templars.  In  1885-87  he  served  as  Grand 
Chief  Templar  of  the  American  (Hiekmanite) 
branch  of  the  Order  in  Sweden.  Upon  the  merging 
of  the  American  branch  with  the  English  (Malins- 
ite)  branch  in  1887  he  was  made  Grand  Chief  Tem- 
plar of  the  united  organization.  He  continued  as 
head  of  the  Swedish  Grand  Lodge  until  his  death. 

In  1895  Styrlander  was  chosen  a member  of  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Swedish  Diet,  and  after  1902 
was  a member  of  the  Law  Committee  of  that  body. 
In  the  House  be  introduced  severalmeasures  against 
the  indiscriminate  sale  of  malt  liquors,  and  induced 
that  body  to  pass  a bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liq- 
uors in  military  camps  and  barracks,  which,  how- 
ever, was  defeated  in  the  Upper  House.  In  March, 
190:i,  at  the  Third  Annual  Temperance  Lecture 
Course,  held  at  Stockholm,  Styrlander  gave  two 
lectures  on  “The  Temperance  Question  and  Legis- 
lation.” 

SUCKING  THE  MONKEY.  A British  slang 
phrase,  now  largely  archaic,  meaning  to  drink  liq- 
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uor.  Its  connotation  was  freiiueiitly  nautical,  and 
referred  to  liquor  surreptitiously  drunk.  Among 
British  sailors  a “monkey”  was  a ship  containing 
a full  allowance  of  grog,  and  “to  suck  the  monkey” 
meant  to  suck  liijuor  surreptitiously  from  a cask 
with  a tube  or  straw. 

This  practise  was  common  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century,  when,  after  Norman  coinjuests  in  France, 
a tratlic  in  wines  was  established  with  Bordeaux. 
In  the  center  of  the  vessels  carrying  French  liquor 
to  England  were  large  fixed  tanks  (pipae  gardaej 
from  which  the  sailors  secretly  extracted  their  sup- 
ply of  drink. 

The  practise  of  “sucking  the  monkey”  followed  the 
English  seaman  to  the  South  Seas.  In  “Peter  Sim- 
ple” (1834),  Captain  Marryat  thus  explained  it: 

■‘Do  you  know  what  sucking  the  monkey  means?” 

“No,  sir.” 

■'Well,  then.  I'll  tell  you  ; it  is  a term  used  among  sea- 
men for  drinking  rum  out  of  cocoanuts,  the  milk  having 
been  poured  out  and  the  liquor  substituted.” 

According  to  Marryat,  the  phrase  was  derived 
t'l'om  the  shape  of  the  coconut  shells,  which  resemble 
a monkey's  face.  Other  authorities,  however,  give 
tlie  derivation  as  from  moucorn,  meaning  ale  or 
beer. 

The  phrase  found  its  way  to  Holland,  where 
"sucking  the  monkey”  (zuiging  de  monky)  was  a 
general  term  meaning  to  drink  liquor;  and  one  who 
was  fond  of  drink  was  referred  to  as  a “monkey 
sucker.” 

SUDDUTH,  MARGARET  ASHMORE.  Amer- 
ican educator,  editor,  and  temperance  advocate; 
liorn  on  a farm  in  INIason  County,  111.,  June  29,  1859  ; 


MISS  yiARGARET  SUDDUTH 

educated  in  the  public  and  normal  schools  of  Nor- 
mal, 111.;  at  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloom- 
ington, 111.  (B.S.  1880;  M.A.  1890)  ; and  at  Wel- 
lesley (Mass.)  College,  where  she  took  a teacher’s 
special  course  in  literature  and  history.  In  1880- 
81  Miss  Sudduth  was  assistant  principal  of  the  high 
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school  at  Dwight,  111.;  but  trouble  with  her  eyes 
caused  her  to  give  up  teaching  in  1882. 

Becoming  a member  of  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  she  served  as  superintendent 
of  the  Young  Woman’s  Branch  of  the  Loyal  Tem- 
perance Legion  at  Bloomington,  111.  (1882-84)  and 
.as  president  of  the  Bloomington  W.  C.  T.  U.  ( 188;i- 
85) . She  went  abroad  in  May,  1880,  and  spent  four- 
teen months  in  England,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria, 
and  Switzerland,  investigating  the  causes  of  drunk- 
enness in  the  countries  visited.  While  abroad  she 
wrote  special  articles  for  the  Bloomington  news- 
papers and  for  the  Union  l^i(/nal.  Upon  returning 
to  America  she  became  a member  of  tlie  editorial 
stall' of  the  Woman’s  Temperance  I’ublishing  Asso- 
ciation, and  served  as  associate  editor  of  tlie  Union 
Signal,  1887-92.  During  that  same  period  she  was 
editor  of  the  ollicial  organ  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  T.  U.  In 
1892-95  and  again  in  1900-01  she  served  as  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Union  Signal.  Since  retirement 
from  editorial  work  Miss  Sudduth  lias  contributed 
to  various  temperance  and  reform  periodicals  from 
•ber  home  in  California. 

SUGAR.  A general  name  for  a nninlier  of  com- 
pounds  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  o.vygen. 
Together  with  the  cellulose  group,  to  which  they 
are  nearly  related,  they  are  known  to  the  chemist 
as  ‘‘carbohydrates.”  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes : the  glucose  group  and  the  cane-sugar  group. 
The  first  includes  dextrose,  or  grape-sugar,  and 
levulose,  or  invert  sugar;  the  second,  cane-sxigar, 
milk-sugar,  or  lactose,  and  maltose.  The  cellulose 
group  includes  starch,  cellulose,  and  dextrose. 

As  regards  sweetness,  cane-sugar  is  about  2U> 
times  as  sweet  as  grape-sugar,  or  dextrose ; and  lev- 
ulose, or  invert  sugar,  is  very  much  sweeter  than 
dextrose.  Milk-sxigar,  or  lactose,  is  also  much  less 
sweet  than  cane-sugar. 

Sugar  obtained  from  the  sugar-cane,  a gigantic 
jointed  grass  ( Saccharum  officinarum)  native  to 
eastern  India  and  China,  was  probably  known  in 
China  2,000  years  before  it  was  used  in  Europe.  Un- 
der the  name  “Indian  salt”  it  was  known  to  Greek 
physicians  several  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  In  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century  the  sug- 
ar-cane was  cultivated  in  northern  Africa.  Its  cul- 
ture was  extended  to  the  Canary  Islands  and,  later, 
to  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil.  Sugar  then  became 
a common  article  of  food  among  the  well-to-do.  In 
the  Un  ited  States  the  sugar-growing  ixidustry  dates 
from  about  1751.  when  the  sugar-cane  was  intro- 
duced into  Louisiana  from  southern  Europe. 

Cp  to  1S50  nearly  all  the  sugar  consumed  was 
derived  from  Ihe  sugar-cane.  To-day  about  one  half 
of  the  sugar  crop  is  derived  from  the  beet-root.  In 
1747  one  ^larggraf,  a Berlin  chemist,  discovered 
that  beets  contained  a sugar  identical  with  that  of 
the  sugar-cane.  The  first  manufactory  for  beet-sug- 
ar was  built  in  France  in  1801.  Only  2 or  Sjier  cent 
of  sugar  was.  however,  obtainable.  Development  of 
the  sugar-beet  and  improved  methods  of  manufac- 
ture have  now  brought  the  percentage  of  sugar  to 
more  than  1 5. 

Sugar  is  obtained,  also,  from  the  sugar-maple  of 
North  America.  It  is  believed,  on  good  authority, 
to  have  been  known  to  the  American  Indians  cen- 
turies before  Europeans  visited  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. Maple-sugar  contains  about  82.80  per  cent 
of  cane-sugar,  comjiared  with  92.90  of  thatobtained 
from  the  sugar-beet,  and  O.*!.;};!  of  that  derived  from 
the  sugar-cane. 


Dextrose  is  formed  from  several  of  the  other  car- 
bohydrates, as  starch,  dextrin,  cellulose,  and  cane- 
sugar,  by  tlie  action  of  dilute  acids  and  certain  fer- 
ments (see  Fermkntation ) . It  is  prepared  on  a 
large  scale  from  potatoes,  corn,  and  other  starch- 
producing  compounds.  By  the  action  of  yeast,  so- 
lutions of  dextrose  undergo  alcoholic  fermentation, 
producing  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxid.  Large  quan- 
lities  of  cheap  spirits  are  jiroduced  in  this  way 
( si>e  Adulteration  ) . 

Levulose  is  similar  in  its  action  to  dextrose. 

Cane-sugar  does  not  ferment  directly,  but  is 
changed  by  the  action  of  yeast  into  dextrose  and 
levulose,  which  then  undergo  fermentation. 

Sugar  of  milk  ferments  to  form  lactic  acid  and 
alcohol. 

Maltose,  together  with  dextrin,  is  produced  by 
t he  action  of  diastase  on  starch.  This  is  the  jirocess 
of  IMalting.  Maltose  is  also  a product  of  the  action 
of  dilute  acids  on  starch.  By  further  action  of  acid 
maltose  changes  to  dextrose. 

Cellulose  and  starch  are  transformed  by  acids 
into  dextrin,  maltose,  and  dextrose.  Starch  under- 
goes similar  change  by  the  action  of  diastase.  Both 
maltose,  as  mentioned  above,  and  dextrin  pa.ss  eas- 
ily  over  into  dextrose,  and  may  thus  be  used  for 
the  production  of  alcohol. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  of  the  important  carbo- 
hydrates may  readily  be  changed  to  dextrose  and 
so,  by  fermentation,  to  alcohol.  Either  one  of  these 
jirocesses  or  direct  fermentation  of  dextrose  solu- 
tions is  the  method  by  which  all  alcoholic  liquors 
are  made.  Dextrose  is  found  in  fruit-juices,  together 
with  levulose;  it  is  also  one  of  the  constituents  of 
honey.  Direct  fermentation  of  fruit-juices  produces 
wine  or  cider ; that  of  honey  produces  mead.  Cane- 
sugar  from  sugar-cane,  beets,  etc.  must  be  changed 
by  the  action  of  yeast  to  dextrose  before  ferment- 
ing in  the  production  of  rum  from  molasses.  The 
starch  of  grains  is  similarly  transformed  in  mak- 
ing beer.  Any  starchy  substances,  or  those  contain- 
ing cellulose,  may  be  used  for  making  alcohol. 

Asearly  asthe  reign  of  Henrylll  ( 1267)  the  use 
of  sugar  in  the  manufacture  of  ale  was  forbidden 
by  law  in  England  (see  Adulteration,  vol.  i,  p. 
53) . As  late  as  1822  the  penalty  for  using  molasses, 
sugar,  or  honey  was  £1()0($500) . In  times  of  scar- 
city of  grain,  however,  the  Legislature  allowed  the 
use  of  sugar.  The  projier  jirojiortion  of  malt  and 
sugar  was  50  bushels  of  malt  to  600  lbs.  of  sugar. 
Twelve  pounds  of  moist  brown  sugar  were  consid- 
ered equal  to  a bushel  of  malt. 

Glucose  is  a sugar  used  largely  in  brewing  and 
wine-making.  Its  sweetening  jiower  is  from  one  half 
to  three  fifths  of  that  of  cane-sugar. 

lUuLiOGUAPHY. — Mary  Hininan  Abel,  Saj/ar  and  Its 
Value  ns  Food  (Farmers’  Bulletin  535  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
jiartment  of  Agriculture),  Washington,  D.C.,  1917  ; Seto 
International  Encyclopaedia,  s.v.  (gives  an  excellent  de- 
tailed account  of  the  process  of  sugar-making). 

SUGAR  MOON.  A variety  of  illicit  whisky  made 
in  several  American  States  since  the  adoption  of 
National  rrohibition  in  the  United  States  ( 1920) . 
It  is  distilled  in  moonshine  stills  and  sold  by  boot- 
leggers in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  other  Rocky 
Mountain  States.  In  some  localities  it  is  called 
“North  Fork.” 

The  prineijial  ingredient  of  Sugar  Moon  is  beet- 
sugar,  of  which  Colorado  jirodtices  about  48  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  in  the  United  States.  To 
every  100  lbs.  of  sugar  are  added  certain  propor- 
tions of  baker’s  yeast  and  water.  This  mixture  is 
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allowed  to  stand  for  ten  days  at  a temperature  of 
80°,  after  which  it  is  distilled,  strained,  and  a«;ed 
for  00  days. 

It  is  iisually  sold  in  one-gallon  casks,  for  whicli 
the  distiller  receives  about  $12  and  the  consumer 
l>ays  about  $20.  Sold  in  bottles,  it  is  slightly  high- 
er in  ]»rice.  The  casks  are  made  of  oak,  charred 
inside,  to  give  to  the  product  a l ich  bourbon  col- 
or. 1 he  best  grade  is  made  in  and  around  Lead- 
N ille,  C olorado,  and  is  called  “Leadville  Aloon.  ’ 

-Many  of  the  moonshine  stills  are  located  on  iso- 
hited  ranches  ui'  in  mountainous  districts  and  ai'c 
dillicult  of  detection.  They  are  made  of  sheet  co])- 
per,  lolled  and  soldered,  and  some  of  them  hold 
2;)0  to  oOO  gals,  of  mash.  -\s  the  Colorado  law  im- 
poses a penalty  of  from  2 to  5 years’  imprisonment 
for  the  ])Ossession  of  a still,  these  moonshine  stills 
are  earefuly  guarded  and  are  so  constructed  as  to 
be  easily  taken  apart.  Their  cost  ranges  from  $30U 
to  $400. 

-\ceording  to  William  G.  Shepherd,  in  Collier’s 
Wccklji  for  Dec.  20,  1028,  the  consuinjition  of  alco- 
holic liipiors  is  on  the  increase  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States.  In  Leadville  and  Denver,  Colorado, 
as  in  Cody,  Wyoming,  liipior  is  easily  obtainable, 
either  from  street  bootleggers  or  from  cigar-store 
"blind  pigs,”  which  receive  orders  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  whisky.  In  Lead\  ille,  bars  are  open  with  a 
freedom  reminiscent  of  mining  boom  days. 

Knforeeinent  of  the  Prohil)ition  statutes  is  large- 
ly  in  the  hands  of  Federal  ollicials,  who  are  hand- 
ica])ped  by  the  size  of  the  territory  they  police. 
John  F.  Vivian,  of  Golden.  Col.,  is  chief  adminis- 
ti  ator  foi'  a district  including  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
and  New  Mc'.xico.  and  comprising  324,000  sq.  mi. 
Under  him  are  3”)  Federal  ])olicemen.  Convictions 
ai’c  diflicult  to  secui-e,  l)ootleggers  frequently  pay- 
ing regularly  for  semiolUcial  protection. 

SUGAR  OF  LEAD  or  LEAD  ACETATE 
( Pb  ( C2H3O2)  2-3H.^0)  . A crystalline  salt  obtained 
by  dissolving  lead  in  aqueous  acetic  acid.  It  has  a 
sweetish  taste  (from  which  its  name  is  derived), 
is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  in  large  doses  is  a 
violent  irritant  poison.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
adulterant  to  clarify  liipiors  and  to  give  them  an 
;■  stringent  taste.  See  Adxtltkratiox. 

SULFITES.  Salts  of  sulfuric  acid  made  by  pass- 
ing sulfurous  acid  through  strong  solutions  of  the 
carbonates  of  sodium,  eahdum,  potassium,  or  am- 
monium. 'I'liev  are  commonly  used  as  preservatives 
of  fruit,  meat,  and  liquors.  When  taken  into  the 
human  system,  they  cause  disturbances  of  metab- 
olism, have  a deleterious  effect  on  the  kidneys,  and 
lead  to  impoverishment  of  the  blood  by  reducing 
the  relative  number  of  red  to  white  corpuscles. 

Sulfites  are  commonly  used  in  England,  and  less 
commonly  on  the  European  continent,  as  a preser- 
vative in  beer.  While  this  practise  is  not  sanc- 
tioned, they  are  seldom  legally  specified  as  adul- 
terants. See  Adulteration. 

SULFUR  DIOXID  (SO,).  The  colorless  gas 
formed  when  sulfur  is  burned  in  the  air  or  in  oxy- 
gen. It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  and  is 
msed  as  a preservative,  disinfectant,  and  bleaching 
agent  in  the  preparation  of  dried  fruits,  molasses, 
and  wines,  especially  non-fortified  sweet  wines.  In- 
vestigations made  in  connection  with  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  (U.  S.  A.)  showed  that  some  of  the 
sulfur  dioxid  combines  with  the  acetaldehyde  of 
wine,  forming,  however,  a relatively  harmless  com- 
pound. A Government  Food  Inspection  Decision 


(No.  Tli)  set  a limit  of  350  milligrams  of  sulfur 
dioxid,  of  which  not  more  than  one  fifth  might  be 
free,  per  liter  of  wine,  in  order  to  jirevent  any  toxic 
effects. 

SULFURIC  ACID  (ILSOJ.  A colorless,  oily, 
corrosive  liquid,  jiopularly  known  as  "oil  of  vitriol.’’ 
It  was  formerly  prepared  by  heating  green  vitriol 
and  condensing  the  products  of  distillation.  There 
are  several  modern  methods  of  manufacture,  which 
include : the  dissolution  of  sulfur  trio.xid  in  water ; 
the  gradual  oxidation  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
sulfur  dioxid;  and  the  deflagration  of  a mixture 
of  sulfur  and  niter  in  large  bells  or  jars,  absorbing 
the  vapor  sin  water  and  concentrating  the  solution. 

Sulfuric  acid  is  one  of  the  most  widely  used  of 
chemicals,  as  it  dissolves  most  metals  and  decom- 
poses most  salts.  Its  most  conspicuous  use  as  an 
adulterant  of  liquor  is  in  India,  where  it  is  em- 
ployed to  put  an  artificial  bead  on  native  liquors 
and  give  them  an  appearance  of  great  alcoholic 
strength.  In  Germany,  also,  wines  are  "sulfured.” 
See  Adulteration. 

SULFUROUS  ACID  (H2SO3).  -1  solution  in 
water  of  not  less  than  G per  cent  of  the  fumes  of 
burning  sulfur  (Sulfur  Dioxid).  As  it  destroys 
ferments  and  prevents  souring,  it  is  frequently  used 
as  a preservative  in  alcoholic  liquors.  In  several 
European  countries  traces  of  it  are  legally  toler- 
ated in  beer;  it  is  also  sometimes  found  in  wine  as 
a result  of  the  disinfecting  process  to  which  wine- 
casks  are  subjected.  Its  tendency  in  the  human 
system  is  to  jn'oduce  blood  and  kidney  disorders. 
See  Adulteration  ; Sulfites. 

SULLIVAN,  ALEXANDER  MARTIN.  Irish 
politician,  lawyer,  journalist,  and  temperance  ad- 
vocate ; born  at  Pantry,  County  Cork,  Ireland,  about 


ALEXANDER  MARTIN  SULLIVAN 

1 820;  died  in  Dublin  Oct.  17, 1884.  He  was  educated 
in  Ireland  and  in  London,  where,  while  studying 
art  in  1853,  he  became  interested  in  writing  for 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  In  18G5  he  succeeded 
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Sir  Cliarles  Gavan  Duffy,  as  editor  ami  [)ro[)rietor 
of  the  Nation,  a Dublin  weekly  “remarkable  for  its 
talent,  for  its  seditious  tendencies,  and  for  the  lire 
and  spirit  of  its  political  poetry.”  Sullivan  contin- 
ued to  serve  the  Nation  until  he  retired  from  Irish 
journalism  in  1876,  in  which  year  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Irish  bar.  In  1877  he  was  granted  the  excep- 
tional honor  of  being  given  a special  call  to  tlie 
English  bar  by  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Removing  to  London,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
practise  of  the  legal  profession  for  many  years. 

In  1857  Sullivan  visited  the  United  States,  and 
after  his  return  published  an  account  of  his  visit. 
In  1861  he  married  Miss  Frances  Genevieve  Dono- 
van, of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Sullivan  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
Irish  Home  Rule  Movement,  in  which  he  took  a 
leading  part.  He  was  twice  prosecuted  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  in  1868  for  seditious  writings,  and 
was  convicted  on  one  indictment  and  sentenced  to 
four  months  imprisonment  iiiRichmond  jail,  which 
he  served.  In  February,  1874,  he  stood  for  Parlia- 
ment for  the  County  of  Louth,  Ireland,  and  was 
elected  by  a Home  Rule  constituency.  He  held  his 
seat  until  1880,  when  he  was  elected  for  IMeath.  In 
1882  ill  health  forced  his  withdrawal  from  active 
participation  in  politics. 

Sullivan  took  a keen  interest  in  social  reform 
and  was  a stanch  supporter  of  temperance  in  all 
its  phases.  In  Parliament  he  introduced  an  Intox- 
icating Liquors  Bill  (1875);  and  a Bill  for  the 
Earlier  Closing  of  Public  Houses  (1877).  He  also 
testified  before  the  House  of  Lords  Committee  on 
Intemperance  ( 1878) , and  participated  in  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson’s  Local  Option  Resolution  (1879). 

He  was  identified  with  several  local  temperance 
organizations;  with  the  Irish  Permissive  Bill  As- 
sociation, founded  in  1869,  of  whose  executive  he 
was  first  chairman ; and  with  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  a vice- 
president.  He  was  a frequent  and  forceful  speaker 
at  noteworthy  temperance  gatherings  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Sullivan  was  the  author  of  several  historical 
and  l)iographical  works,  including: “New  Ireland” 
( 1877 ) , a vohime  of  personal  reminiscences  of  Irish 
public  life;  and  “A  Visit  to  the  Valley  of  Wyo- 
ming,” written  upon  his  return  from  America. 

SULLIVAN,  WILLIAM  CHARLES.  British 
psychiatrist  and  author;  liorn  about  1870;  died 
Feb.  26,  1926.  After  studying  for  the  medical  j^ro- 
fession  in  Cork,  Dublin,  and  Paris,  he  entered  the 
prison  medical  service.  Dr.  Sullivan  married  Mary 
Fitzpatrick,  an  authoress.  He  was  lecturer  on  crim- 
inology and  forensic  ])sychiatry  at  the  Maudsley 
Hosj)ital,  and  became  a well-known  authority  on 
the  alcohol  (luestion.  His  work,  “Alcoholism,”  pub- 
lished in  1896,  bad  an  umiuestioned  inlluence  on 
British  medical  opinion.  He  was  also  the  drafts- 
man of  “Alcohol  and  the  Human  Organism,”  and 
the  author  of  “Crime  and  Insanity”  (1924)  and  of 
numerous  articles  coni ribulc'd  to  medical  and  sci- 
entific journals  on  critninology,  psychiatry,  and 
alcohol  ism. 

Dr.  Sullivan  was  for  four  years  ( 1915-19)  scien- 
tific adviser  to  tbe  Central  Control  Board  (Liquor 
Traffic)  and  was  a member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Inebriety,  as  well  as  a 
contributor  to  the  Journal  of  that  organization. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  medical  superin- 


tendent of  the  Broadmoor  State  Criminal  Lunatic 
Asylum,  at  Crowthorne,  Berks. 

SUMMER  BEER.  A name  formerly  applied  to 
Lager-beer,  made  in  winter  and  stored  for  sum- 
mer use. 

SUMNER,  CHARLES.  American  statesman, 
abolitionist,  and  temperance  advocate;  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Jan.  6,  1811;  died  iii  Washington,  D. 
(t,  March  11,  1874.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard 
( 'ollege  ( 1830 ) and  the  Harvard  Law  School  ( 1834 ) . 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
|u'actised  for  a time  in  Boston.  In  October,  186(i, 
lie  married  Mrs.  Alice  Mason  Hooper. 

At  twenty-three  Sumner  was  contributing  to  the 
American  Jurist,  and  editing  law  texts  and  court 
decisions.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  a commission- 
(>r  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  He  spent 
three  years  ( 1837-40)  in  Europe,  and  in  1842  pub- 
lished two  articles  in  a Boston  newspaper  which 
heralded  his  appearance  as  an, abolitionist.  He  first 
achieved  prominence  in  1845.  when  he  delivered  a 
civic  oration,  “The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations,” 
a vehement  denunciation  of  war.  As  he  was  a Whig, 
be  took  no  interest  in  the  antislavery  agitation  un- 
til 1848,  when  he  united  with  others  in  forming 
the  Free  Soil  party,  by  which  body  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  Congress,  only  to  meet  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  tlie  Whig  candidate.  However,  in  1851  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  l)y  the  com- 
bined  votes  of  the  Democratic  and  Free  Soil  parties 
of  Massachusetts,  which  seat  he  held  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

Fromhis  initial  speech  in  the  Senate,  Sumner  was 
an  uncompromising  enemy  of  slavery.  In  185()  he 
was  struck  over  the  head  by  a South  Carolina  mem- 
ber and  incapacitated  for  three  years,  during  which 
period  he  was  loyally  reelected  by  Massachusetts 
in  the  belief  that  his  empty  chair  would  be  more 
eloquent  than  his  presence.  In  1860  he  delivered  a 
speech  on  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a free  State, 
later  published  as  “The  Barbarism  of  Slavery,”  and 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  scathing  indictments 
of  American  slavery  ever  uttered.  In  1861  he  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  President  Lincoln  relied  on  his  advice 
throughout  the  Civil  War  ( 1861-65) , saying  that 
he  typified  the  conscience  of  the  American  people. 
He  supported  the  impeachment  of  President  John- 
son ami  opposed  the  project  of  President  Grant  for 
the  acquisition  of  San  Domingo.  During  the  Recon- 
struction period,  he  was  largely  iiistrumental  in 
securing  equal  suffrage  for  negroes. 

Sumner  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  temperance 
as  well  as  of  the  emanci])ation  of  the  slaves.  Al- 
ways sober  in  thought  and  abstemious  in  habit,  he 
was  the  first  president  of  a teni])erance  association 
formed  at  Harvard  University  in  1833.  Later  in 
his  political  career,  although  the  teinperance  ques- 
tion had  not  yet  become  a national  issue,  he  had 
the  courage  to  advocate  licjuor  legislation. 

The  pul)lication  of  Sumner’s  “Coiu})lete  Works,” 
as  collected  by  himself,  and  coin|U'isinghis  speeches 
on  public  questions  and  his  legal  treatises,  was  be- 
gun l)cfore  his  death  (Boston,  1871-75), 

SUMPTUARY  LAWS.  L aws  intended  to  regu- 
late the  private  expenditure  or  the  habits  of  the 
citizens  of  a country  or  community.  They  may  be 
actuated  by  political,  economic,  or  moral  motives, 
and  involve  an  extreine  ai)plieation  of  the  theory 
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of  paternalism  in  government.  JSueli  laws  have  fre- 
quently been  enacted  in  both  ancient  and  modern 
times  and  in  widely  separated  countries.  Theoreti- 
cally their  purpose  has  been  to  encourage  ascetic- 
ism or  frugality  of  habit,  or  to  reform  pernicious 
practises ; practically,  however,  it  has  usually  been 
their  object  to  mitigate  class  discontent.  In  this 
they  have  seldom  been  successful.  Both  the  moral 
right  of  governments  to  enact  such  statutes  and 
their  economic  soundness  have  been  persistently 
questioned;  and  while  they  have  seldom  been  re- 
pealed, the  punishments  }>rovided  for  their  viola- 
tion have  not  been  severe,  and  they  have  often  been 
honored  only  in  the  breach.  Adam  Smith,  the  econ- 
omist, protested  against  the  ‘"impertinence  and  pre- 
sumption of  kings  and  ministers  in  pretending  to 
watch  over  the  economy’of  private  people  and  to 
restrain  their  expense,  being  themselves  always  and 
without  any  exception  the  greatest  spendthrifts  in 
the  society.’’  Froude,  the  historian,  suggests  that 
sumptuary  laws  may  have  been  regarded  at  the  time 
when  they  were  issued,  rather  as  authoritative  dec- 
larations of  what  wiseand  upright  men  considered 
right,  than  as  statutes  to  which  obedience  could 
be  enforced. 

Sumptuary  laws  derive  their  name  from  the  Lat- 
in snmptiiarius,  relating  to  expense,  and  their  deri- 
vation indicates  their  character.  They  have  com- 
monly been  concerned  with  the  cost  of  food,  drink, 
and  dress,  and  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  pre- 
scribed the  expenditures  of  women,  the  habits  of 
courtezans,  the  costume  of  yeomen,  the  size  of  dwell- 
ing houses,  the  jewelry  of  gentlemen,  the  menus  of 
banquets,  and,  in  their  most  modern  application, 
the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

Sumptuary  laws  were  common  in  ancient  Greece, 
where  they  were  consistently  obeyed  by  the  austere 
Dorian  races.  The  inhabitants  of  Laconia  were  for- 
bidden to  attend  drinking  entertainments  or  to  own 
dwelling-houses  built  with  more  elaborate  instru- 
ments than  the  axe  and  the  saw.  The  Spartans  were 
forbidden  gold  and  silver  money.  The  Locrian  leg- 
islator Zaleucus  (450  n.  c. ) decreed  that  no  woman 
should  wear  gold  embroidered  garments  unless  she 
designed  to  act  unchastely. 

In  Rome,  as  early  as  ‘215  n.  c.,  the  Op[)ian  Law 
provided  that  no  woman  should  possess  more  than 
half  an  ounce  of  gold,  wear  a dross  of  dill'erent  col- 
ors, or  ride  in  a private  carriage.  The  Orchian  Law 
(187  B.  C.)  limited  the  number  of  guests  at  enter- 
tainments, while  the  Fannian  Law  (1(51  b.  c.)  lim- 
ited the  sums  to  be  spent  on  entertainments  and 
partially  prescribed  the  menu.  Cato  was  a strong- 
supporter  of  the  sumptuary  laws  and  Sulla  aug- 
mented them,  directing  legislation  limiting  the  cost 
of  funerals  and  sepulchral  monuments.  At  one  pe- 
riod, (he  censors  punished  with  the  notatio  cen- 
soria  all  persons  guilty  of  violations.  In  Caesar’s 
reign  lictors  were  sent  to  feasts  to  remove  illegal 
eatables.  As  Roman  life  grew  more  luxurious,  how- 
ever, sumptuary  laws  became  more  difficult  to  en- 
force, and  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Empire  they 
were  habitually  ti’ansgressed. 

In  Japan  sumptuary  laws  gained  a foothold  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages.  In  the  eleventh  century  an 
Iniperial  edict  is  recorded,  regulating  the  size  of  a 
house  and  stipulating  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
to  he  built.  During  the  Tokugawa  dynasty  (1G03- 
18G7)  sumptuary  laws  were  rampant,  regulating 
every  detail  of  daily  life,  from  methods  of  hair- 
di-e.s'sing  to  the  cost  of  personal  ornaments. 


In  France  sumptuary  laws  were  in  existence  in 
Charlemagne’s  time,  when  the  use  of  furs  was  pro- 
hibited or  taxed.  Under  Philip  IV  (12G8-1314)  ex- 
travagance indresswasrestricted.CharlesVI  ( 13G8- 
1422)  issued  an  edict  reducing  dinner  to  a soup 
and  two  dishes.  Similar  laws  continued  to  be  in- 
troduced into  France  until  the  seventeenth  century, 
forbidding  the  use  of  such  articles  as  long-pointed 
shoes,  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  and  linen  wai  es. 

The  first  important  sumptuary  laws  in  England 
were  introduced  under  Edward  III  (1312-1377). 
'they  prescribed  the  costumes  for  various  classes 
of  peo[)le  and  decreed  that  the  diet  of  the  humbler 
classes  should  consist  of  milk,  cheese,  butter,  and 
one  meal  of  flesh  or  fish  a day.  In  14G3  a statute 
was  passed  for  the  regulation  of  the  dress  of  per- 
sons of  all  ranks,  in  which  it  was  declared  that 
“the  commons  of  the  realm,  as  well  men  as  women, 
wear  excessive  and  inordinate  apparel  to  the  great 
displeasure  of  God,  the  enriching  of  strange  realms, 
and  the  destruction  of  this  realm.”  Under  Henry 
VIII  additional  laws  were  enacted,  curbing  mid- 
dle-class extravagance:  jewelry  was  proscribed  to 
all  men  Ijelow  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  and  silk  and 
velvet  to  all  women  whose  husbands  could  not  main- 
tain ‘"a  light  horse  for  the  king’s  service.”  Most 
of  these  laws  were  repealed  early  in  the  seventeentli 
century  under  James  I.  Sumptuary  laws  extended 
to  Scotland,  the  last  one  of  which  there  is  record 
being  passed  in  1G21. 

In  colonial  America  certain  statutes  of  the  Puri- 
tans savored  of  sumptuary  restriction,  and  New 
York  and  Connecticut  at  one  time  passed  laws  reg- 
ulating the  price  of  labor  and  tavernkeepers’ charges. 
The  significance  of  sumptuary  laws  in  the  United 
States,  however,  attaches  largely  to  enactments  in 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  affecting 
the  liquor  traffic.  Such  laws  are  not  properly  sump- 
tuary laws,  as  they  are  not  concerned  primarily 
with  regulating  expenditure.  It  is  frequently  ar- 
gued, however,  that  their  enforcement  interferes 
with  the  natural  rights  of  the  individual  and  that 
therefore  tliey  are  sunqjtuary.  The  United  States 
courts  have  consistently  held  that  an  individual 
has  no  natural  rights  that  interefere  with  the  civil 
rights  of  society  (see  Personal  Liberty)  ; but  the 
political  opponents  of  Prohibition  have  habitually 
used  this  specious  contention  as  a vote-getter,  and 
the  phrases  “personal  liberty’’  and  ‘"sumptuary 
laws”  have  frequently  found  a place  in  National 
party  platforms,  it  being  tacitly  understood  that 
they  referred  to  statutes  regulating  the  liquor 
traffic. 

As  long  ago  as  187G  the  Democratic  party,  in 
nominating  Samuel  J.  Tilden  for  the  Presidency, 
declared  for  “liberty  of  individual  conduct  unvexed 
by  sumptuary  laws.”  The  Democratic  convention 
of  1880,  which  nominated  Gen.  Winfield  S.  Han- 
cock, condensed  this  expression  to,  “No  sumptuary 
laws.”  In  1884  the  party,  nominatingGrover  Cleve- 
land, declared,  “We  oppose  sumptuary  laws  which 
vex  the  citizen  and  interfere  with  individual  lib- 
erty.” When  Cleveland  was  again  nominated  in 
1892,  he  made  a plea  for  the  wet  vote  in  his  letter 
of  acceptance  by  promising  individual  liberty  and 
refusing  sanction  to  “sumptuary  laws.’’  In  189G 
the  Democratic  party  again  reaffirmed  allegiance 
to  the  “preservation  of  personal  rights.” 

The  Repuhlican  party  has  been  less  categorical 
in  its  denunciation  of  sumptuary  laws.  As  early 
as  1872,  however,  it  declared:  “The  Republican 
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jiiirty  j)roposes  to  respect  the  l ights  reserved  by 
the  people  to  themselves  as  carefully  as  tlie  jjowers 
■delegated  by  them  to  the  State  and  to  the  Federal 
tjovermnent.  It  disapproves  of  a resort  to  uncon- 
stitutional laws  for  the  jmrjiose  of  removing  evils 
by  interference  with  rights  not  surrendered  liy  the 
])C()ple  to  either  State  or  National  Government.” 
\\  Idle  not  frequently  incorporated  in  party  plat- 
forms, the  antisumptuary  cry  has  often  found  ut- 
terance in  Republican  campaigns.  The  party’s  atti- 
tude on  this  question  in  1902  was  e.xjjressed  in  a 
triangular  debate  held  at  Hutchinson,  Minnesota, 
between  a Republican,  a Uemocrat,  and  a Prohibi- 
tionist. d.  Adam  Bede,  the  Republican  sjieaker,  de- 
•clared : 

'i'iie  sentiment  of  each  local  community  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  enforce  a sumptuary  law  in  that  com- 
Jinunity.  . . The  Republican  party  knows  that  sumptu- 
ary laws  must  anti  can  only  be  enforced  by  local  senti- 
ment : and  therefore  it  says  let  each  State  take  care  of 
its  own  police  matters  and  regulate  the  sumptuary  laws 
for  its  own  ]jeoi)le. 

This  j)ronouncemcnt,  while  obviously  sidetracking 
sumptuary  laws  as  a national  issue,  gave  recog- 
idtion  to  the  principle  of  local  option  for  which 
Prohibition  advocates  were  at  that  time  contend- 
ing. 

The  Prohibition  ]>arty  was  organized  in  1809. 
Its  lirst  official  document,  an  “Address  to  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,”  prepared  by  the  Hon. 
Gerrit  Smith,  differentiated  clearly  between  true 
sunqjtuary  law's  and  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  It  said : 

We  shall,  of  course,  have  to  encounter,  continually 
and  everywhere,  the  utter  but  effective  falsehood  that 
in  asking  Government  to  put  away  the  dramshop  we  are 
asking  it  to  enact  the  most  odious  of  all  laws — a sump- 
tuary law.  How  invidious  as  well  as  disingenuous  to  con- 
found with  a sumptuary  law  a law  enacted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  society  from  the  dramshop,  the  manufactory 
of  madmen  and  murderers — from  ])eril  to  person  and 
ijroperty  far  greater  than  the  sum  total  of  all  the  other 
lierils  which  they  incur!  In  the  legislation  we  call  for 
we  do  not  projjose,  as  does  the  sumptuary  law,  to  inter- 
fci'e  with  the  household.  We  do  not  propose  the  search- 
ing of  families,  nor  the  hindering  of  them  from  drink- 
ing their  domestic  drinks  or  eating  their  spoiled  meats. 
Rut  we  do  propose  that  they  shall  be  effectually  debarred 
from  bringing  their  dram-bottles  into  the  public  mar- 
kets, ns  they  are  from  bringing  into  it  such  meats. 

Hibliograpiiy. — I).  Heigh  Colvin,  Prohibition  in  the 
United  .S’R/<es.  New  York.  1920  ; Cyclopaedia  of  Tem- 
j)crancc  and.  Prohibition,  New  York,  1891  ; Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica,  11th  ed.,  vii.  240,  xxvi.  83,  xxviii.  784  ; 
Ititernational  Cyclopaedia,  New  York.  1900  ; manuscript 
kindly  furnished  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hopkins,  of  New  York. 

SUNDAY,  WILLIAM  ASHLEY  (BILLY  SUN- 
DAY). American  evangelist  and  Prohibitionist; 
born  at  Ames,  fowti.  Nov.  19.  1802;  educated  in 
the  schools  of  his  tiativc  pltice  and  Nevada,  Iowa, 
and  at  Northwestern  University.  He  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.l).  from  ^Vesfminster  Col- 
lege in  1912. 

From  1889  to  18!)0  he  was  a professional  base- 
ball player  with  ( hiciigo,  Pittsburgh,  and  Phila- 
delphia tciims  of  the  National  League.  He  married 
Ibden  A.  'rhomi)son,  of  Chicago,  Sept,  b,  1888. 
While  attending  a series  of  revival  meetings  in 
<’hicago  he  was  converted  and  left  baseball,  and  in 
1891  he  was  apjminted  assistant  secretary  of  the 
’Chicago  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  1890  he  became  an  evan- 
gelist, and  from  that  time  he  has  engaged  contin- 
uously in  evangelistic  work.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  Presbyterian  ministry  by  the  Chicago  Presby- 
t(“ry  April  1 5,  1 909. 

In  his  evangelistic  work  “Billy  Sunday,”  as  he 
«>  pof)ularly  known,  has  traveled  throughout  the 


United  States,  preaching  in  all  the  principal  cities, 
where  his  services  have  been  very  popular.  His 
meetings  are  usually  held  in  large  tabernacles  sjje- 
cially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  some  of  them 
holding  10,000people  ;andthesearealwayscrowded, 
many  persons  being  turned  away  at  each  service. 
His  preaching  is  of  a forceful  tyj^e,  full  of  man- 
nerisms, and  he  makes  great  use  of  invective  and 
denunciation  of  evils  of  all  kinds.  A prominent  fea- 
ture of  his  meetings  is  the  music,  provided  by  a 
group  of  singers  traveling  with  him,  assisted  by 
choirs  organized  and  trained  from  the  churches 
of  each  city  visited.  For  many  years  Homer  Rode- 
heaver  was  the  director  of  music  at  the  Sunday 
meetings.  Another  feature  is  the  “sawdust  trail,” 
the  tabernacle  aisle  down  which  the  converts  march 
to  the  altar  : accordingly,  conversion  at  these  meet- 
ings is  popularly  known  as  “hitting  the  sawdust 
trail.”  Sunday  has  been  very  successful  in  his  work, 
thousands  2)rofessing  conversion  in  every  city  he 
has  visited.  During  1904-07  he  received  from  1,000 
to  b,000  converts  per  month. 

Sunday  has  been  a stanch  Prohibitionist  and 
has  fought  the  liquor  traffic  throughout  his  evan- 
gelistic career.  He  has  helped  in  many  camjiaigns 
to  dry  up  counties,  towns,  and  States;  and  the 
liquor  interests  blame  him  for  creating  much  of 
the  sentiment  that  eventually  crystallized  in  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  and  closed  the  saloons  of 
the  country.  W'riting  to  the  Standahd  Encyclo- 
pedia, the  noted  evangelist  states:  “1  always  have 
been,  am,  and  always  will  be  an  enemy  of  the  sa- 
loon.” The  liquor  interests  recognized  his  influence 
and  hated  him  accordingly,  their  attitude  toward 
him  being  described  by  the  American  Issue  of  Jan. 
4,  1919,  as  follows : 

The  liquor  interests  hate  Billy  Sunday  as  they  hate 
no  other  man.  They  hate  him  because  he  tells  the  truth 
about  their  business,  and  they  know  it  is  the  truth.  He 
goes  after  the  saloons  and  the  liquor  traffic  in  a way 
that  hurts.  He  arouses  sentiment  against  the  business. 
Wherever  he  holds  evangelistic  services  he  drives  spikes 
into  the  coffins  of  the  liquor  trade,  sales  fall  off,  bar- 
rooms are  deserted,  even  the  men  who  do  not  hit  the 
sawdust  trail  and  do  not  even  go  to  his  meetings  feel 
the  influence  of  the  better  life.  Brewers  and  saloon- 
keepers fear  Billy  Sunday  as  they  would  fear  a pesti- 
lence. 

In  its  issue  of  Jan.  29,  1919,  the  same  paper  thus 
describes  the  results  of  the  Sunday  meetings: 

It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  liquor  papers  to  know 
that  the  hatred  the  brewers  and  saloonkeepers  have  for 
Billy  Sunday  is  only  exceeded  by  their  fear  of  him.  . . 
Wherever  he  holds  revival  meetings  the  liquor  business 
falls  off,  the  patronage  of  the  saloon  drops  to  zero.  Bar- 
tenders have  little  to  do  and  some  are  relieved  of  duty. 
Some  have  been  converted.  . . Wet  papers  try  to  belit- 
tle the  meetings,  saying  they  are  a failure  and  the  peo- 
ple are  not  supporting  them.  They  say  that  his  meth- 
ods are  not  endorsed  by  Christian  men  and  women,  that 
he  is  merely  ])laying  to  the  galleries,  and  that  he  is  do- 
ing harm  to  the  cause  of  religion.  While  they  are  lying 
about  him  he  is  thundering  truths  about  their  business 
and  people  applaud  and  say  he  is  right. 

In  almost  every  sermon  by  Sunday,  as  well  as  in 
special  sermons  such  as  “Get  on  the  Water  Wagon,” 
“The  Ifrewer.s’  Big  Horses,”  and  others,  the  liquor 
business  was  given  blow  aHer  blow.  The  America)! 
Isstie  of  Feb.  8,  1919,  gives  the  following  extracts 
from  his  “booze  sermon”: 

1 defy  any  man  to  show  me  that  the  saloon  has  ever 
lessened  the  burden  of  taxation. 

The  licensed  liquor  business  ks  the  cause  of  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  cost  of  our  criminal  system. 

Booze  is  the  i)arent  of  crime  and  the  mother  of  sin. 

To  license  such  an  incarnate  fiend  of  hell  is  the  dirti- 
est, most  damnable  business  on  top  of  this  old  earth. 

The  saloon  comes  as  near  being  a rat  hole  into  which 
to  pour  money  as  anything  on  this  earth. 
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The  booze  question  is  the  one  big  question  before  the 
American  people. 

If  you  want  to  consort  with  the  blackleg  and  the  thief 
and  the  drunkard  and  the  iirostitute,  go  to  the  saloon. 

The  saloonkeeper  takes  your  decency  and  your  man- 
hood. The  murderer  only  kills  your  body.  The  saloon- 
keeper kills  your  soul. 

The  saloon  may  pay  you  an  extra  dividend  and  you'll 
get  it  in  the  shape  of  delirium  tremens. 

You’ll  always  find  the  saloon  in  alliance  with  corrupt 
politics.  It  fights  every  movement  for  good  government 
and  for  the  uplifting  of  men. 

It  is  the  moral  clearing  house  for  rot,  and  damna- 
tion, and  poverty,  and  insanity,  and  it  wrecks  homes 
and  blights  lives. 

The  saloon  needs  two  million  boys  a year  to  take  the 
place  of  the  drunkards  who  die  off  or  are  sent  to  the 
penitentiary. 

The  saloon  cocks  the  highwayman’s  pistol.  It  puts 
the  rope  in  the  hands  of  the  mob.  It  is  the  anarchist 
of  the  world,  and  its  dirty  red  flag  is  dyed  in  the  blood 
of  women  and  children. 

SUNDAY  CLOSING.  The  question  of  tlie  clos- 
ing of  public  houses  on  Sunday  has  trouliled  the 
legislators  of  many  countries  for  many  centuries. 
When  permitted,  man  has  ever  been  prone  to  em- 
Itloy  the  leisure  of  the  Sahltath  for  convivial  pur- 
poses. And  this  spirit  of  delinquency  has  not  always 
been  discouraged  by  the  churches,  the  recognized 
moral  forces  of  the  times. 

In  England  in  the  Plantagenet  period  chnrch- 
ales  were  brewed  and  festivals  were  held  in  church- 
houses,  which  were  revivals  of  the  wakes  of  the 
middle  ages.  These  celebrations  frequently  began 
on  Easter  day  or  Whitsunday,  and  were  freely  criti- 
cized by  contemporary  moralists.  In  IbTO  William 
Kethe  preached  a sermon  at  Blandford  in  which 
he  complained  about  the  lack  of  respect  for  Sun- 
day, “which  holy  day  the  multitude  call  their  rev- 
eling day.” 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  ( 1421-71 ) jirobably  the 
first  efforts  were  made  at  Sunday  closing.  In  1428 
the  corporation  of  Hull,  in  an  order  for  the  ol)ser- 
vance  of  Sunday,  prohibited  vintners  or  ale-house 
keepers  from  selling  or  delivering  ale, 
England  uncler  a penalty  of  (is.  8d.  for  sellers, 
and  3s.  -id.  for  buyers.  In  1444  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  London,  in  an  act  directed  against 
Sunday  trading,  prohibited  the  sale  of  liquor  on 
the  Sabbath,  “which  ordinance  held  biit  a while.” 

In  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  ( 1665-1714) , the  Rev. 
John  Disney  pertinently  inquired: 

If  company  meets  together  in  a public  house  on  Sun- 
day evening  when  there  is  no  danger  of  other  business 
that  shall  call  them  away,  who  shall  tell  them  the  crit- 
ical minute  when  they  are  suflflciently  refreshed?  Ex- 
cept the  constable  beat  up  their  quarters,  they  sit  very 
contentedly  hour  after  hour,  and  call  for  pint  after  pint, 
and  make  themselves  judges  of  their  refreshment  till 
they’re  able  to  judge  of  nothing  at  all.  If  you  still  ask 
what  harm  there  is  in  going  to  a public  house  for  only 
an  hour  or  two,  and  stay  no  longer,  I might  tell  you 
that  ’tis  enough  that  the  Laws  have  forbidden  it.  and 
that  her  Majesty  has  reinforced  these  laws. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Sunday  roistering  in 
taverns  and  dram-shops  increased  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  disturb  Sabbath  worshipers;  hut  little  tyas 
done  in  the  way  of  legislation  until  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria  (1819-1901 ) . Early  in  her  reign, 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Act,  operating  within  a 
circle  of  fifteen  miles  from  Charing  Cross,  declared 
that  all  public  houses  in  London  were  to  be  shut 
on  Sundays  until  1 p.  m.,  except  for  travelers. 

In  1 853  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons reported  that  “testimony  is  universal  that  the 

•Greatest  amount  of  drinking  takes  place  on  Satui- 
day  night,  and  during  the  hours  that  the  houses  are 
allowed  by  law  to  be  open  on  Sunday.”  As  a result 
of  the  Committee’s  finding.  Colonel  Wilson  Patton 


in  1854  framed  a l.ill  known  as  the  “Sunday  Becr 
Act,”  closing  puldic  houses  and  beer-shops  on  Sun- 
day from  2.30  P.  M.  until  6 i>.  M-,  and  from  10  P. 
M.  Sunday  until  4 A.  M.  Monday.  Ibis  act  was 
passed,  and  during  the  few  months  of  its  enfoi ce- 
ment operated  with  salutary  eflect. 

In  1863  J.  Somes  introduced  a Sunday-closing 
bill,  which  prohibited  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liq- 
uors, except  to  l)ona-fide  travelers,  from  eleven 
o’clock  on  Saturday  night  to  six  o’clock  on  Monday 
morning.  It  was  rejected.  Iji  1868  a similar  fate  met 
the  Sunday-closing  measure  of  John  Abel  Smith, 
which,  while  intending  to  prohibit  Sunday  drink- 
ing on  tavern  premises,  allowed  four  hours  for  the 
sale  of  dinner  and  supper  l)eer.  In  1869  Peter  Ry- 
lands  moved  unsuccessfully  for  the  adoption  of  a; 
resolution  which  declared:  “That  in  the  opinion 
of  this  House  it  is  expedient  that  any  measure  for 
the  general  amendment  of  the.  laws  for  licensing 
pidjlic-houses,  beer-houses,  and  refreshment  houses, 
sliould  include  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquors 
on  Sunday.”  In  1871  Lord  Al)erdare,  Home  Secre- 
tary, introduced  on  behalf  of  the  Government  a bill 
containing  provisions  calculated  to  restrict  the  1 iq- 
uor  traffic  on  the  Sabbath.  Under  pressure  it  was 
witlidrawn.  In  the  succeeding  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century  similar  measures  were  frequently 
introduced,  few  of  them,  however,  surviving  a first 
reading. 

Meanwhile  British  temperance  organizations 
were  agitating  for  Sunday  closing.  As  early  as  1844 
tlie  British  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Tem- 
perance, at  its  annual  Conference  in  Manchester, 
(h'cided  upon  a program  for  the  suppression  of  tlie 
Sunday  traffic  in  intoxicating  liq- 
First  uors.  The  first  assocation  having  as 

Sunday-  its  sole  objective  the  Sunday  closing 

Closing  of  public  houses  fittingly  originated 
Association  ( 1861  ) at  Hull,  where  the  first  Sun- 
day restrictive  ordinance  had  been 
])assed.  Its  first  secretary  was  William  Bevers  (d. 
at  Ripon  Feb,  1 1,  1894,  aged  94),  a Good  Templar, 
a member  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  and  a 
teetotaler  of  sixty  years’  standing.  At  Manchester 
in  1 866  a national  association  was  formed,  known 
as  the  Central  Association  for  Stopping  the 
Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday. 

British  temperance  societies  have  exercised  an 
incalculable  eflect  on  public  opinion,  although  they 
have  not  succeeded  in  securing  the  Sunday-closing 
reforms  desired.  The  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century  saw  little  change  in  the  Sunday  hours  for 
sale,  which  had  become  fixed  at  7 hours  for  London 
and  6 for  the  rest  of  England.  The  World  War 
( 1914-18),  however,  necessitated  the  maintenance 
of  the  nation’s  man  power  at  a high  level,  as  well 
as  the  conservation  of  material  resources;  and  the 
Central  Control  Board’s  restrictions  reduced  Sun- 
day sale  of  liquor  to  4%  hours,  prohibited  early- 
morning  and  afternoon  sale,  and  made  the  dilution 
of  spirits  compulsory.  At  the  close  of  the  War  the 
Board’s  regulations  were  somewhat  relaxed. 

The  Licensing  Act  of  1921,  containing  the  latest 
legislation  on  Sunday-closing  restrictions  in  En- 
gland, provides  that 

The  hours  during  which  intoxicating  liquor  may  be 
sold  or  supplied  on  Sundays,  Christmas  Day  and  Good 
Friday  in  any  licensed  premises  or  club,  for  consump- 
tion either  on  or  off  the  premises,  shall  be  as  follows, 
that  is  to  say,  five  hours,  of  which  not  more  than  two 
shall  be  between  twelve  (noon)  and  three  in  the  after- 
noon, and  not  more  than  three  between  six  and  ten  in 
the  evening. 
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Agitation  for  Sunday  dosing  lias  met  with  mudi 
greater  success  in  otiier  portions  of  the  British  Em- 
j)ire  than  in  England.  Tlic  Eorhes  Mackenzie  Act, 
closing  all  public  houses  in  Scotland  on  Sundays, 
excepting  those  licensed  as  hotels,  was  passed  in 
ISbd  and  became  operative  in  1 S d4.  It  was  named 
after  its  sponsor  in  tbe  House  of  Commons,  but  the 
Act  was  jtrepared  by  Lord  Kinnaird 
Scotland  under  the  guidance  of  the  Scottish  As- 
sociation for  the  Sui)pression  of  Drunk- 
enness. It  is  in  ell'ect  at  the  present  time,  and  has 
been  of  incalculable  moral  and  economic  benetlt  to 
Scotland.  In  11)27  the  report  of  the  chief  constable 
of  Glasgow  showed  that  out  of  7,!)ti4  arrests  for 
drunkenness  less  than  1 percent  were  made  on  Sun- 
day (from  S A.  M.  to  S A.  M.  next  day) . 

In  Ireland  agitation  for  Sunday  closing  resulted 
in  18G6  in  the  organization  of  the  Irish  Associa- 
tion for  Closing  Public  Houses  on  Sunday.  It  was 
reconstituted  in  1878.  Soon  afterward  Parliament 
appointed  a Select  CVunmittee  to  inquire  into  the 
success  of  Sunday  closing  in  Scotland, 
Ireland  as  a residt  of  which  this  reform  was  ex- 
tended to  Ireland  in  1878,  a])plying  to 
all  piiblic  houses,  excepting  those  in  the  cities  of 
Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Waterford. 
The  enforcing  act  was  readoi)ted  from  year  to  year 
until  1900,  when  it  was  made  permanent,  with  a 
7 eduction  in  the  number  of  hours  of  sale  ])ermitted 
in  the  five  cities  and  earlier  Saturday  closing 
throughout  Ii’eland.  In  1881,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  another  Select  Committee,  Sunday  closing 
was  extended  to  Wales. 

Probably  the  earliest  of  British  colonial  posses- 
sions to  adopt  Sunday  closing  was  the  island  of 
'I'asmania,  where  the  license  law  has  contained  a 
])rovision  for  the  closing  of  public  houses  on  Suji- 
day  since  1858.  This  statute  has  undergone  several 
amendments,  but  since  1884  Tasmania  has  had 
complete  Sunday  closing. 

While  slow  in  adopting  other  ]>hases  of  Prohibi- 
tion, the  Australian  provinces  have  long  enjoyed 
the  beneficial  etlects  of  Sunday-closing  statutes. 
The  province  of  Victoria  has  never  permitted  Sun- 
day traffic  in  drink.  In  the  early  days  of  the  colony 
the  mere  fact  of  a bar  being  un- 

Tasmania;  locked,  whether  the  sale  of  liquor 

Australia;  was  seen  or  not,  was  enough  to  se- 
New  Zealand  cure  conviction  of  unlawful  trad- 
ing. In  1870  South  Australia  se- 
cured the  closing  of  all  pidilic  houses  on  Sunday 
evenings;  a decade  later  such  houses  were  allowed 
to  remain  open  only  between  the  hours  of  one  and 
three  on  the  Sabbath,  and  upon  a three-fourths 
vote  of  the  taxpayers  in  any  municipality,  might 
be  closed  altogether  on  Sunday.  An  alliance  of  tem- 
jierance  societies  had  already  been  formed  to  pro- 
mote local  ofition  and  secure  complete  Sunday  clos- 
ing. Sunday  closing  in  New  South  Wales  dates  from 
1882;  in  Queensland,  from  1880. 

New  Zealand  did  not  adopt  Sunday  closing  until 
1895,  when  an  amendment  to  the  Licensing  Act 
jirovided  for  conqilete  Sunday  closing  and  made  it 
optional  with  the  holders  of  hotel  licenses  as  to 
whether  they  served  their  guests  with  liquor  on  Sun- 
days or  not. 

In  Canada  the  majority  of  the  provinces  had 
Sunday-closing  statutes  by  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Tlie  principal  diflerences  were 
in  the  hours  s])ecified  for  closing;  in  Nova  Scotia 
licensed  places  were  required  to  remain  closed  from 


0 p.  M.  on  Saturday  until  7 A.  M.  on  Monday;  in 
Ontario  and  New  Brunswick,  from  7 P.  m.  Satur- 
day until  0 A.  M.  Monday;  in  Manitoba,  from  8:30 
p.  M.  Saturday  until  7 A.  M.  Monday;  in  British 
Columbia,  from  11  P.  M.  Saturday  until  1 A.  M. 
Monday.  Since  the  introduction  of  State  control 
in  the  Dominion,  bars  are  closed  and  liquor  is  sold 
in  Government  commission  stores.  In  Quebec  Prov- 
ince these  stores  are  open  between  9 A.  M.  and  0 p. 
M.  on  week  days  only.  Other  provinces  liave  simi- 
lar regulations. 

In  South  Africa  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Province 
has  a Sunday-closing  law.  Liquor,  liowever,  may 
be  obtained  with  food  at  hostels  and  restaurants; 
and,  as  the  police  are  not  allowed  to  enter  licensed 
premises  during  legal  open  hours,  many  opportuni- 
ties for  law  violations  are  afforded.  The  Transvaal 
has  a similar  law. 

From  1855  until  Prohibition  went  into  effect  in 
1912,  Iceland  had  a law  prohibiting  the  Sunday 
sale  of  intoxicants.  The  Gothenburg  System,  estab- 
lished in  Sweden  in  1805,  permitted  no  Sunday 
sales.  Among  several  laws  enacted  by  Poland  in 
1920,  with  a view  to  diminishing  the 
Iceland;  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors,  was 
Roumania;  a statute  prohibiting  the  sale  of  in- 

Poland  toxicants  on  Sundays  and  official  holi- 

days. In  March,  1929,  Roumania  for- 
bade the  sale  and  consumption  of  alcoholic  liipiors 
on  Sundays  throughout  tlie  kingdom.  In  the  coun- 
tries of  southern  Europe  liquor  restrictions  are  few 
and  Sunday  closing  is  not  jirevalent. 

A number  of  South-American  countries  have  Sun- 
day-closing  laws.  In  Peru  the  Sale  of  Alcoholic 
Drinks  Law,  passed  in  1917,  ]irohibits  the  sale  of 
all  alcoholic  beverages  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
in  all  establishments  open  to  the  public.  Violations 
are  punishable  by  a tine  not  exceeding  $25.  Cbile, 
in  October,  1920,  enacted  a law  (dosing 

South  all  saloons  from  5 p.  m.  Saturday  until 
America  9 a.  m.  Monday.  Restaurants  were  jicr- 
mitted  to  remain  open  at  meal  times. 
In  Uruguay  a law  that  prohibits  the  sale  of  licpior 
from  Saturday  evening  until  IMonday  morning  is 
successfully  enforced.  Argentina  has  laws  along 
the  same  lines. 

The  history  of  Sunday  closing  in  America  dates 
back  to  the  colonial  period,  when  several  of  the 
original  colonies  found  it  necessary  to  legislate 
against  the  sale  of  intoxicants  on  the  Sabbath.  For 
the  most  part  these  early  measures  were  aimed  at 
loitering  and  drunkenness;  but  some  of  them  ]iro- 
vided  for  comjilete  closing.  Probably  the  first  such 
law  enacted  was  in  the  colony  of  IMassachusetts. 
which  in  1052  imposed  fines  on  those  who  sat  drink- 
ing in  ordinaries  on  Saturday  nights  and  Sundays. 
In  1073  Rhode  Island  passed  a law  against  the 
sale  of  sjiirits  on  vSunday;  it  was  reenacted  in  1079. 
The  same  year  New  York  jirohibited  the  frequent- 
ing of  tip])liiig-houses  on  the  Sabbath.  In 
United  1700  New  Hampshire  declared  against 
States  Sunday  drinking.  In  1734  North  Caro- 
lina fined  jiersons  getting  drunk  on  Sun- 
day twice  as  much  as  on  week-days.  In  1750  Loui- 
siana liad  a law  jirohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  dur- 
ing the  lioiir  of  Sabbath  worship.  In  1759  Georgia 
forbade  tavern-kc'epers  to  suffer  any  jiersons  save 
strangers  or  lodgers,  to  drink,  or  loiter  about  their 
jiremises  on  Sunday.  In  1784  Maryland  jiassed  a 
law  fining  merchants  who  sold  liquor  on  Sundays 
40  shillings. 
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i hese  early  statutes,  although  sporadic  ami  not 
ulways  adequately  enforced,  established  a prece- 
dent for  more  ellective  legislation  when  the  colo- 
nies united  to  form  the  United  States  of  America. 

1 he  license  system,  which  became  increasingly  pop- 
ular in  the  new  repuljlic,  gave  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories ample  enforcement  machinery  for  what- 
ever restrictive  laws  their  Legislatures  elected  to 
enact. 

1 he  cycle  of  Sunday  closing  laws  in  New  York  is 
typical  of  tlie  dilliculties  encountered  by  temper- 
ance reform  forces  in  secuiing  complete  and  per- 
manent Siinday  closing  in  the  various  States.  In 
Ifx  9,  as  recorded  above,  the  frequenting  of  tippling- 
houses  on  the  Sabbath  was  prohil)ited.  In  1798  the 
Sunday  sale  of  liquor,  except  to  lodg- 
New  York  ers  and  travelers,  was Ijanned.  In  ISGO, 
by  an  amendment  to  the  license  law, 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  Sunday  was  pro- 
hibited in  New  York  city.  The  notorious  Raines 
Law  of  189b  gave  hotels  the  right  to  dispose  of  liq- 
uor on  Sunday,  while  saloons  remained  closed.  In 
1904-05,  largely  tlirough  the  eiL>rts  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  this  law  was  amended,  and  Sunday 
selling  in  New  York  continued  in  disfavor  until 
the  adoption  of  National  Prohibition  (1919). 

The  progress  of  Sunday  closing  in  Ohio  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  experience  of  States  organized 
after  the  formation  of  the  Union.  Ohio  was  ad- 
mitted as  a State  in  1803.  In  1815  it  enacted  its 
first  Sunday-closing  law  : a statute  im})osing  a fine 
■of  $5  upon  tavern-keepers  who  sold  spirituous  liq- 
uors on  the  Sabbath,  except  to  travelers  on  jour- 
ney. In  1871  this  jaw  was  revised  to  include  trav- 
elers in  the  prohibitory  clause.  In  1881.  the  cele- 
brated Smith  Sunday  Law  provided  that  any  one 
selling  or  bartering  liquor  on  Sunday,  except  on  a 
physician’s  prescription,  should  be  fined  not  more 
than  $50.  The  following  year  this  law  was 
Ohio  amended  to  provide  that  all  liquor-selling 
places  should  be  closed  on  Siuulay  under 
])enalty  of  $100  fine  and  inT])risoninent  not  exceed- 
ing 30  days.  In  1888  the  Dow  Law,  several  ]>ro- 
^■isions  of  j)revious  statutes  having  been  declared 
unconstitutional,  defined  the  word ‘■])lace”  to  mean 
any  room  or  part  of  a room  where  liquor  was  sold, 
realfirmed  the  penalties  of  fine  and  iinprisoninent, 
.and  indicated  regular  drug-stores  as  the  only  places 
where  liquor  could  be  legally  obtained  under  phy- 
sicians'prescriptions  oil  the  Sabbath.  The  influence 
of  antialcohol  sentiment  is  seen  in  the  severity  of 
the  siiccessively  increased  rcstiuctions. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War  (18GI-G5)  many  States 
and  Territories  had  statutes  prohibiting  Sunday 
selling.  In  1805  Michigan  ini])osed  a penalty  of  $10 
for  Sunday  selling,  except  to  travelers  and  lodg- 
ers. In  Incliana  candidates  for  licenses  in 
Other  1 8 1 G were  required  to  give  $500  bond  that 
States  their  premises  would  remain  closed  on 
Sunday.  In  1843  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture of  Iowa  imposed  a fine  of  $5  for  Sunday  sell- 
ing. (‘xcept  for  medicinal  purposes.  In  1845,  a]q)li- 
cants  for  license  in  Tennessee  were  required  to  take 
oath  that  they  would  close  on  Sunday.  Sunday  pro- 
hibitory laws  were  passed  by  New  Jersey  in  1848 
and  by  Oregon  in  1853.  Minnesota’s  first  Legisla- 
ture fixed  tiie  fine  for  keeping  open  on  the  Sabbath 
at  $10  to  $25.  In  1855  Washington  imposed  a fine 
■of  $75  for  selling  liquor  on  Sunday;  Pennsylvania 
followed  the  same  year  with  a fine  of  $50,  half  of 
•which  was  to  go  to  the  informer.  Wisconsin,  in  1859, 
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prohibited  liquor-selling  on  Sunday  and  election 
day. 

The  reconstruction  ])eriod  following  the  Civil 
War  was  an  era  of  laxity  in  morals  and  law  en- 
forcement, and  little  was  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  liquor  legislation  until  1870.  From  1870  to  1880, 
however,  several  States  passed  Sunday-selling  pro- 
hibitions, and  in  the  decade  that  followed  the  ma- 
jority of  those  that  remained  enacted  Sunday-clos- 
ing ordinances.  By  1890  Sunday  closing  was  re- 
quired by  law  in  all  ))ut  four  States:  California, 
Montana,  Nevada,  and  Texas.  And  in  California 
and  Texas  it  might  be  compelled  by  ordinance. 

From  1890  many  attempts  were  made  to  repeat 
Sunday-closing  statutes  and  reintroduce  the  sev- 
en-day saloon.  The  idea  of  State-wide  Prohibition 
was  spreading,  however,  and  these  seldom  met  with 
success.  Temperance  forces,  under  the  leadershij) 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  aggressively  fought  any 
return  to  Sunday  sales.  As  the  price  of  licenses 
grew  higher,  motives  for  violation  grew  stronger, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  localities  the 
Sunday  liquor  laws  were  loosely  en- 
Repeal  forced.  This  was  particiilarly  true  in 
Defeated  those  States  which  banned  the  open  sa- 
loon and  permitted  the  so-called  “ho- 
tel” to  sell  liquor.  There  were  also  many  sidedoor 
and  i^rescription  violations,  while  not  a few  mu- 
nici2)alities  ignored  the  State  statutes  and  enacted 
their  own  ordinances.  Despite  these  drawbacks, 
Sunday  closing  was  a distinct  ste])  forward  in  tem- 
l>erance  reform : it  did  away  witli  tbe  week-end 
disorderliness  and  drunkenness  formerly  attendant 
u])on  the  working  man’s  receipt  of  his  pay  check, 
and  speedily  decreased  the  number  of  arrests  in 
all  districts  where  it  was  put  in  operation. 

Bibliography. — Robert  S.  Allen,  in  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Boston,  .Tan.  10,  1929  ; British  and  Colonial 
Temperance  Congress,  London,  188G  ; Dawson  Burns, 
Temperance  History,  London  ; Cyclopaedia  of  Temper- 
ance and  Prohihition,  New  York,  1891  ; Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  12th  ed.  xxxi.  771  ; Richard  V.  French,  Nine- 
teen Centuries  of  Drink  in  England,  London,  n.  d. 

SUOMALAINEN  KANSALLIS  RAITTIUS 
VELJEYSSEURA  (abbreviated  S.K.R. V.-SEU- 
RA).  See  Finnish  National  Brothers  Temper- 
ance Association,  The. 

SUPERNACULUM.  A term  formerly  used  in 
Lngland  in  the  drinker’s  vocabulary,  meaning,  as 
an  adverb,  entirely;  as  a noun,  good  liquor.  Its  der- 
ivation is  from  the  modern  Latin:  super,  above, 
upon  ; nacultim,  nail.  The  phrase  refers  to  the  cus- 
tom of  turning  the  glass  over  the  thumb  to  show 
that  there  was  only  a drop  left^ — enough  to  form  a 
l»ead  on  the  nail.  This  was  intended  to  indicate  not 
only  that  the  liquor  was  excellent,  but  that  the 
driidcer  was  a confirmed  trencherman.  In  some  lo- 
calities. if  the  drop  rolled  off  the  nail,  the  tipster 
liad  to  fill  his  glass  and  drink  again.  An  imbiber 
who  emptied  his  glass  so  completely  as  to  leave 
no  heel-taps  was  said  to  drink  supernaculum. 

The  term  occurs  frequently  in  English  litera- 
ture. as  cited  lielow : 

And  em])ty  to  each  radiant  comer 
A supernaculum  of  summer. 

— Lowell,  “Eurydice.” 

Gal),  For  the  cun’s  sake  I'll  bear  the  cupbearer. 

Iden,  ’Tis  here!  the  supernaculum!  twenty  years 
of  age.  if  'tis  a day. 

— Byron,  “Werner.” 
Their  jests  were  supernaculum, 

1 snatched  the  rubies  from  each  thumb, 

And  in  this  crystal  have  them  here. 

Perhaps  you'll  like  it  more  than  beer. 

— King.  “Orpheus  and  Eurydice.” 
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'J’lu'  Freiidi  liavo  a similar  phrase,  saying  of 
first-class  wine  that  it  is  '•fit  to  make  a ruby  on  the 
nail”  (fairc  rubis  siir  VoiHjle). 

SURA.  An  intoxicating  drink  of  ancient  India. 
Sanuielson,  in  “The  History  of  Drink,”  p.  3i),  says: 

There  was  another  intoxicating  drink  besides  soma  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  the  Vedas.  It  was  called  ‘’su- 
ra,” and  was  much  more  inebriating  than  soma,  which 
was  the  drink  of  the  sacrifices,  and  therefore  the  sup- 
posed beverage  of  the  gods,  whilst  sura  was  that  of  the 
common  people.  The  plant  which,  in  the  Vedic  age,  en- 
tered largely  into  its  composition  was  a tall  grass  of  In- 
dia, one  of  the  genus  Panicum,  and  the  other  ingredi- 
ents were  water,  curds,  honey,  melted  butter,  and  barley. 
At  a later  period  a liquor  called  sura  seems  to  have  been 
actually  distilled  from  a preparation  of  rice,  barley, 
black  pepper,  lemon  juice,  ginger,  and  hot  water.  The 
sura  drink  was  in  general  use,  and  the  proof  alike  of 
its  extended  consumption  amongst  the  people,  as  well 
as  of  its  being  the  cause  of  much  crime  in  those  days, 
is  to  be  found  in  several  verses  of  the  Vedic  hymns.  In 
one  place  it  is  spoken  of  as  a poison,  kept  at  home  sus- 
pended in  a leather  bottle. 

Sura  proper'was  known,  also,  as  “I’aishti”  or 
“Paishtiki.”  Other  varieties  are  O.-vi  ni  on  Maiuu- 
v.\  and  Varuxa. 

Tn  tlie  Institutes  of  IMami,  the  use  of  sura  en- 
tailed punishment,  which  began  Avilli  deea])itation, 
continued  through  liell,  and  ended  by  rebirth  as  a 
loathsome  insect. 

SURINAM  or  DUTCH  GUIANA.  A Dutch  col- 
ony on  the  nortli  coast  of  South  America  ; hounded 
oTi  the  north  by  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  oast  l)V 
the  river  IMarowi jne,  separating  it  from  French 
Ouiana,  on  the  south  by  Brazil,  and  on  the  west  by 
British  Ouiana.  It  has  an  area  of  .IT.'iOl  s<|.  mi. 
and  a ])Opulation  (1!)‘27)  of  IT.l.Ttkl,  inclusive  of 
the  lu'groes  and  Indians  living  in  the  forests.  Par- 
amaribo (pop.  4.").7!)l  ) is  the  ca])ital. 

.'Surinam  was  awarded  to  the  Netherlands  in  ex- 
change for  the  colony  of  New  Netherlands  at  the 
peace  of  Breda  ( ir>(i71.  between  England  and  Hol- 
land, which  action  was  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Westminster  ( February,  1074).  Surinam  was  twice 
held  by  England,  in  17fi!)-1802  and  in  lS04-l(i,  but 
it  has  remained  in  Dutch  ])ossession  since  ISIO. 
Dutch  Ouiana  and  the  Dutch  West  Indies  were 
united  in  182S  and  again  se])arated  in  184.'").  The 
abolition  of  slavery  in  1803  created  a labor  short- 
age. which  situation  was  improved  by  an  agree- 
ment in  1870  with  Oreat  Britain  ])ermitting  the 
importation  of  Chinese,  .Tavanese,  and  Hindu  la- 
borers. 

Dutch  Ouiana  is  administered  by  a governor,  as- 
sisted by  an  advisory  council  of  four  members,  all 
nominated  by  the  Queen.  'Fhe  Colonial  States  form 
the  representative  Ijody  of  the  colony,  the  thirteen 
members  being  chosen  for  six  years.  4'he  present 
governor  is  Dr.  A.  A.  E.  Rutgers,  ai)pointed  A])ril 
1 , 1 028. 

The  inhabitants  are  Indians,  bush  negroes,  coo- 
lies, and  whites.  'I’here  are  jiumerous  Mohamme- 
dans and  Hindus  in  the  colony.  Entire  religious 
liberty  is  enjoyed,  and  the  leading  denominations 
are  the  Moraviati  Brethren  and  Roman  Catholics, 
in  addition  to  the  two  groups  above. 

'Phe  chief  ])roduets  are  sugar,  collee,  bananas, 
rice,  and  cocoa.  Some  cottoji  is  produced,  and  or- 
anges and  coconuts  are  grown.  Timber  and  gold 
are  found  in  the  interior,  and  balata  is  exported. 

A considerable  amount  of  riiin  and  molasses  is 
manufactured.  The  j)roduction  of  rutn  in  the  col- 
ony in  1024  was  oO.'l.oR  liters;  in  1 !)2.),  721,201  ; 
in  1020,  (Kit), 300;  and  in  1027,  018.300  liters. 

According  to  Morewood  (“Hist.,”  p.  31!))  the  In- 


dians along  the  coast  of  Surinam  had,  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  various  sorts  of 
inebriating  liquors,  among  which  was  one  manu- 
factured from  the  juice  of  the  conmoo  fruit.  The 
(■0)171100  tree  is  described  as  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  palm  species.  It  bears  bunches  of  purple  ber- 
ries, somewhat  resembling  grajjes,  wliich,  when 
mixed  in  boiling  water  with  cinnamon  and  sugar, 
produce  an  agreeable  drink  tasting  like  chocolati'. 

The  Indian  women  make  a drink  from  Cassava 
bread  called  Paiwarri,  or  jjiworee.  Other  native 
intoxicating  beverages  are  described  ;inder  Brit- 
ish Ouiana.  See,  also,  Chiacoar;  Kerki-i. 

SURRENTINE  WINE.  An  Italian  wine  of  high 
l aidc,  mentioned  by  Plinj’  as  being  produced  on  the 
hills  near  Surrentum,  an  old  sea-port  of  Campania. 
It  was  recommended  for  its  mildness  as  being  very 
wholesome  for  convalescents.  (Martial,  Horace,  and 
Strabo  praise  it.  According  to  Athenacus,  the  Sui - 
rentine,  to  be  drinkable,  must  be  2.')  years  old. 

SUTTON,  EDWARD  B.  American  clergyman, 
city  missionary,  and  Prohibit  ion  advocate  ; born  at 
Cohocta,  Livingston  County,  Mich..  .luly  30,  1847  ; 
died  Feb.  10,  1022.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  under  private  tutors.  lie  served  three 
years  as  a soldier  in  the  Union  army  during  the 
Civil  U'ar,  taking  part  in  52  engagements. 

When  27  years  of  age  Sutton  began  preach- 
ing, and  three  years  later,  on  the  eompietion  of  his 
studies,  was  ordained.  For  some,  years  a memlier 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Tem|)lars,  he  be-^ 
came  agejit  and  lecturer  for  the  (Micliigan  State 
Teni})erance  Alliance  in  1877.  He  was  deputy 
Grand  Chief  Templar  in  several  States,  and  served 
for  a time  as  a member  of  the  National  Committee 
of  the  Prohibition  ])arty.  For  many  years  he  was 
associated  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Seattle,  W'ash.,  as  street  jireaeher  in  tlie  congested 
portions  of  the  city,  sjieaking  each  evening  in  the 
open  air.  He  was  also  a teacher  in  the  Bibb*  Insti- 
tute and  was  otherwise. Imsy  in  caring  for  the  men 
who  were  reached  by  these  \ arious  rescue  agencies. 

Much  df  Sutton’s  street  preaching  was  on  tem- 
perance lines.  He  took  an  active  jiart  in  the  sev- 
eral cainjiaigns  that  brought  about  Prohibition  in 
Seattle  and  the  entire  State. 

SUTTON,  HENRY  SEPTIMUS.  English  au- 
thor and  temperance  leader;  born  in  Nottingham 
Feb.  12.  1825;  died  in  Manchester  May  2,  1901.  He 
was  twice  married.  He  studied  medicine  for  a few 
years,  hut  abandoned  it  for  literature.  He  was  the 
author  of  a number  of  books  mainly  on  religious 
subjects.  In  1853  he  was  made  chief  of  the  rejiort- 
ing  stall  of  the  Ma7)chcstc7-  Examwrr  n)ui  Times, 
and  from  1858  to  I8ti!)  edited  the  magazine  MeJ- 
ioi'a. 

Sutton  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  United  King- 
dom Alliance  from  its  organization.  From  1 854  to 
18!)8  he  edited  the  Alliance  Ncics,  to  which  he  was 
a regular  contrihutor  at  the  time  of  liis  death. 

SVEINSDOTTIR,  THORBJORG.  An  Icelandic 
nurse  and  temperance  reformer;  born  in  Iceland 
in  1828;  died  there  .Ian.  (5,  1!)03.  The  daughter  of 
a clergyman,  she  entered  the  nursing  profession  at 
Reykjavik  and  followed  her  vocation  there  for  more 
than  40  years.  In  1 8()0  she  went  tn  Copenhagen, 
where  she  successfully  passed  several  examinations 
in  nursing. 

Interested  in  all  of  the  ])olitical  movements  in 
her  country,  Miss  Sveinsclottir  actively  partici- 
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pated  in  the  Icelandic  temperance  struggle.  Upon 
the  introduction  of  the  Good  Templar  Order  into 
Iceland  she  affiliated  herself  with  it,  and  was  ac- 
tive in  its  work  for  many  years.  She  was  the  first 
person  in  her  country  to  sign  the  White  Ribbon 
pledge,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  her  initiative 
as  president  of  the  Icelandic  Women’s  Association 
that  the  Icelandic  Women’s  Temperance  Associa- 
tion was  founded.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
Miss  Jessie  Ackermann  to  Iceland  this  latter  as- 
sociation was  merged  into  the  World’s  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  after  serving  for 
six  years  as  its  vice-president.  Miss  Sveinsdottir 
was  its  president  during  1901-03. 

SVENDSEN,  PEDER.  A Norwegian  mechanic. 
Member  of  Parliament,  and  temperance  lecturer; 
born  Nov.  13, 1868,  at  Levanger,  Norway ; educated 
in  the  local  public  schools  and  at  the  Latin  School 
of  Molde.  In  1892  he  married  Jensine  Haave.  For 
some  time  Svendsen  was  employed  as  a smith  and 
mechanic.  Later  he  became  a member  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Parliament  ( Storting smand) . 

Svendsen  has  for  many  years  been  an  active  work- 
er in  the  cause  of  temperance.  His  aged  father, 
Svendsen  himself,  his  three  sons,  and  his  two  daugh- 
ters are  all  Good  Templars.  Since  1881  Svendsen 
has  continuously  traveled  over  the  whole  of  Nor- 
way and  in  other  countries  as  speaker  for  the  I. 
O.  G.  T.  He  is  now  (1929)  D.  I.  C.  T.  of  the  I.  0. 
G.  T.  in  Denmark.  In  the  course  of  35  years  he  has 
delivered  with  most  successful  results  about  10,000 
addresses  on  temperance  to  audiences  aggregating 
about  3,000,000  persons.  The  “Afholdsbevaegelsens 
Verdenshistorie”  (Copenhagen,  1914)  says  of  him 
(iv.  123)  : “Although  of  an  exceedingly  phlegmatic 
nature  . . . his  sparkling  addresses  excite  ardor 
and  sway  his  audiences  to  enthusiasm.” 

SVENSKA  LAKARNAS  NYKTERHETS- 
FORENING  (Swedish  Physicians’  Temperance 
Union).  A Swedish  temperance  organization,  found- 
ed in  Stockholm,  July  7,  1902,  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  medical  men  to  the  temperance  cause  in 
Sweden.  There  are  about  50  members  scattered 
throughout  Sweden.  The  organization  has  no  of- 
ficial publication,  but  has  published  a manifesto 
to  the  Swedish  people,  in  which  the  evil  results  of 
indulgence  in  alcohol  are  described.  Dr.  G.  Steen- 
hoff  and  Dr.  G.  Thorell,  both  of  Stockholm,  are  re- 
spectively president  and  secretary.  The  Union  main- 
tains its  headquarters  in  Stockholm. 

SVENSKA  NYKTERHETSSALLSKAPET 
(Swedish  Temperance  Society).  One  of  the  old- 
est temperance  organizations  in  Sweden;  estab- 
lished May  17,  1837,  in  Stockholm  by  a number  of 
eminent  men  who  were  alarmed  at  the  large  in- 
crease of  crime,  traceable  to  the  abuse  of  corn-bran- 
dy, cognac,  and  similar  liquors.  The  rules  of  the 
new  association  were  duly  sanctioned  by  the  King, 
and  the  Crown  Prince  became  the  first  honorary 
member.  The  first  president  was  Lieut.-Gen.  Count 
Franc  Sparre ; and  the  earliest  vice-presidents  were 
the  scientist  J.  J.  Berzelius  and  Judge  J.  II.  Back- 
man. 

The  Society  soon  develojied  notable  activities. 
During  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence  it  dis- 
tributed about  255,000  copies  of  various  temper- 
ance publications.  It  also  corresponded  with  more 
than  400  temperance  associations  having  a total 
membership  of  more  than  100,000.  Profiting  by 
the  visits  to  Sweden  in  1837  aiid  1840  of  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Baird,  it  derived  great  benefit  from  its  inter- 


course with  the  American  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion OP  Temperance. 

Owing  to  the  political  events  of  1848  a^  very 
marked  decline  in  Swedish  temperance  sentiment 
occurred,  which  was  arrested  by  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Magnus  Huss  and  Colonel  Hagelstam.  The 
publication  of  these  was  largely  instrumental  in 
the  passage  by  the  Diet  of  1853-54  of  a bill  regu- 
lating the  distillation  and  sale  of  corn-brandy.  The 
bill  was  approved  by  the  King  Jan.  18,  1855. 

The  new  law  effected  much  improvement  in  the 
alcohol  situation.  Home-distillation  ceased,  and 
many  of  the  temperance  organizations,  considering 
their  work  completed,  were  dissolved.  The  Swed- 
ish Temperance  Society  went  into  practical  eclipse 
for  a time. 

Early  in  the  seventies  the  stream  of  intoxica- 
tion again  rose,  and  the  Society  again  became  ac- 
tive. About  this  time,  however,  a split  occurred 
in  the  temperance  ranks.  The  Swedish  Temperance 
Society  adhered  to  its  “moderate”  views,  while  the 
I.  0.  G.  T.,  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army,  and  other  bod- 
ies insisted  on  total  abstinence.  All  conflicting  as- 
sociations united,  however,  to  defeat  the  growing 
power  of  the  liquor  interests,  as  evidenced  in  a bill 
proposed  in  1877  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of 
the  Law  of  1855. 

The  Diet  of  1901  decided  that  the  defense  of  Swe- 
den should  be  based  on  compulsory  service,  where- 
upon the  necessity  of  raising  the  moral  tone  of  the 
young  men  of  Sweden  became  still  more  apparent. 
With  this  end  in  view  Consul  Johan  Oskar  Ek- 
MAN,  formerly  president  of  the  Swedish  Temper- 
ance Society,  gave  to  the  Society  an  endowment 
of  200,000  crowns  (about  $54,000)  on  condition 
that  it  adopt  the  name  Svenska  Sallskapet  for 
Nykterhet  och  Foukuppfostran  (Swedish  Soci- 
ety for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance  and  Popular 
Education) . 

See,  also,  Sweden. 

SVENSKA  SALLSKAPET  FOR  NYKTER- 
HET OCH  FOLKUPPFOSTRAN  (Swedish  Soci- 
ety for  Temperance  and  Popular  Education).  A 
Swedish  temperance  organization  formerly  called 
“Svenska  Nykterhetssiillskapet,”  founded  in  Stock- 
holm, May  5,  1837,  under  statutes  authorized  by 
the  Swedish  Government.  At  the  time  of  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Society  in  1902,  the  name  was 
changed  to  its  present  form.  The  organization  aims 
to  point  out  the  dangers  of  drinking  brandy  and 
other  distilled  beverages  and  to  work  for  their 
abolishment.  Its  headquarters  are  in  Stockholm 
and  its  activities  cover  all  of  Sweden.  There  are 
about  50  members,  governed  by  a board  of  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  members.  Since  1902  the  efforts 
of  the  Society  have  centered  upon  the  publication 
and  distribution  of  temperance  literature  for  use 
in  schools  and  libraries.  The  Swedish  Government 
grants  the  organization  an  annual  subsidy  of  5,000 
crowns,  and  several  wealthy  citizens  contribute 
generously  to  its  support.  Dr.  Nils  Widner  is  the 
president  and  the  Rev.  Oscar  Mannstrom  is  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Society. 

SVENSK-FINSKA  NYKTERHETS  FOR- 
BUNDET.  See  Finnish  National  Brothers  Tem- 
perance Association;  Swedish-Finnish  Tem- 
perance Association  of  America. 

SVERIGES  LARARES  NYKTERHETSFOR- 
BUND  (Swedish  Teachers’  Temperance  League). 
An  organization  founded  at  Upsala  June  15,  1906, 
for  active  antialcoholic  work,  especially  inthepro- 
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motion  of  tcMiipoi’iiucc  education  of  the  young.  The 
operations  of  the  society  extend  over  the  whole  of 
tSweden,  and  it  has  a few  nieinbers  in  Esthonia  and 
Finland,  also.  The  total  membership  is  about  4,- 
oOO.  I'he  name  of  the  League  is  frequently  abbre- 
viated in  Swedish  to  “S.  L.  N.” 

The  society  aims  to  unite  the  teachers  of  Swe- 
den in  active  work  for  the-  promotion  of  temper- 
ance, more  particularly,  as  stated  above,  through 
the  youth  of  the  country.  It  prepares  methods  of 
teinj)erance  instruction,  issues  pani])hlets  on  absti- 
nence and  general  hygiene,  deprecates  the  use  of 
tobacco,  and  promotes  thrift.  It  has  been  the  lead- 
er in  the  movement  for  the  celebration  of  the  An- 
nual Children’s  Temperance  day.  Tt  issues  to  its 
members  a quarterly  })aper  and  a year-book. 

Closely  associated  with  the  S.  L.  N.  is  Sweden’s 
Springtime  (Sveriges  Vdr).  a society  of  Swedish 
schoolchildren  that  combats  deleterious  means  of 
))leasvire  and  seeks  to  inculcate  a love  for  the  things' 
that  give  I'eal  joy  and  are  ennobling  in  life.  It  pub- 
lishes the  paper  Sveriges  Vdr.  The  president  and 
secretary  are,  respectively,  G.  Karlstrdm,  of  Karl- 
stad, and  J.  B.  Bergman,  of  Cullsprang,  and  the 
jjresent  meml)ership  is  4,200. 

The  president  of  the  S.  L.  N.  is  School  Inspector 
Robert  Johansson-Dahr ; the  secretary  is  Teacher 
G.  Liljeblad;  and  the  headejuarters  of  the  society 
are  at  Jbnkdping. 

SVERIGES  NYKTERHETSSALLSKAPS 
REPRESENTANTFORSAMLING  (Association 
of  Swedish  Temperance  Societies).  An  association 
formed  at  Stockholm  in  1907  to  promote  coopera- 
tion between  the  tempera)ice  societies  of  Sweden. 
It  has  about  92.5,000  members,  and  its  operations 
cover  the  whole  of  Sweden.  The  officers  are:  Presi- 
<hmt,  Oskar  Eklund,  and  secretary.  Senator  Alexis 
B jilrkman,  both  of  Stockholm. 

'I'he  Association  has  been  active  in  arrangino' 

. . . ® ® 
Pi-()lubition  conferences,  and  it  was  largely  respon- 

^-ible  for  the  great  Prohibition  vote  of  1907-10 (see 

SWKDEX  ) . 

SVERIGES  STUDERANDE  UNGDOMS 
HELNYKTERHETSFORBUND.  (Swedish  Stu- 
dents’ I’otal-Abstinence  League).  See  Sweden. 

SWADENER,  MADISON.  An  American  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  clergyman  and  temperance  work- 
er; born  in  IMiami  County.  Indiana,  March  12, 
1800;  died  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  16,  1925.  lie 
was  educated  at  Defiance  College,  Defiance,  Ohio 
(D.D.  1902).  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of 
the  iMethodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1882,  and  held 
pastorates  at  Palestine,  Andrews,  North  Man- 
chester, and  DIarion,  all  in  Indiana.  For  a time  he 
was  church  extension  and  city  missionary  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  a)id  afterward  held  pastorates  at 
Richmond  and  Kokomo,  Ind.  In  1901  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Frances  N'iiginia  Perrv,  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

As  the  result  of  careful  study  of  social  conditions 
in  the  great  cities  of  the  ITiited  States,  Swadener 
became  an  ardent  social  I’eformer.  He  was  an  ora- 
tor of  rare  power,  and  was  well  known  as  an  evan- 
g(‘list  in  more  than  half  the  States  of  the  ITuon. 
He  was  also  a familiar  ligure  on  the  Chautampia 
jilatform.  From  1 9 1 9 Swaclener  was  associate  State 
superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Anti-Saloon  League, 
and  afterward  he  became  a member  of  the  lecture- 
stall  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America.  He 
“personally  comhicted”  many  of  the  prominent  lec- 
turers on  temperance  and  Prohihition,  speaking 


with  them  and  ollicially  representing  the  Anti-Sa- 
loon League  of  America. 

O 
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SWALLOW,  SILAS  COMFORT.  An  American 
iMethodist  clergjunan  and  Prohibitionist;  born  at 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  March  5,  1899;  educated  in  the 
])ublic  schools  and  at  Wyoming  Seminary  and  Sus- 
(juehanna  University.  In  1889  he  received  the  lion- 
oi  ary  degree  of  D.D.  fromTaylor  University  (Ind. ) . 
He  married  Rebecca  Louise  Robbins  on  Jan.  90, 

1 SOO. 

Swallow  taught  for  several  years  in  the  public 
schools,  began  the  study  of  law,  changed  to  the- 
ology, and  in  1802  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
of  tile  iMethodist  Episcopal  Church.  During  the 
Ci\  il  War  he  served  as  first  lieutenant  of  a Penn- 
sylvania company.  Following  the  War  he  filled  sev- 
eral Pennsylvania  jiastorates  until  1870,  when  he 
was  made  presiding  elder  of  the  Altoona  District. 
Due  to  temporary  impairment  in  health,  he  retired 
fi’om  the  pulpit  in  1880  and  became  financial  agent 
for  Dickinson  College  (Pa.).  In  1892  he  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  iMethodist  Book  Rooms  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  editor  of  the  Pevvsglvania 
Methodist,  continuing  in  the  latter  jiosition  until 
1905. 

Swallow  was  fearless  and  outspoken  not  only  in 
his  opposition  to  the  saloon,  but  in  his  denuncia- 
tion of  corruption  among  ])ublic  ollicials.  While  his 
allegations  of  complicity  with  the  liquor  tratlic 
were  involving  a number  of  Pennsylvania  State  of- 
ficials, he  was  nominated  for  State  treasurer  by 
the  Prohibition  i>arty  in  1897  and  in  the  following 
year  received  the  jiarty's  nomination  for  governor. 
In  1 !H)4,  at  the  Prohibition  National  Convention 
in  lndiana|)olis.  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  and  received  a jiopular 
vote  of  25!), 000. 

At  the  time  of  the  burning  of  the  State  Capitol 
at  Harrisburg  in  1897,  Swallow’s  charges  against 
Pennsylvania  polit  icians  caused  him  to  be  sued  for 
libel.  He  was  convicted  and  sei\tenced  to  pay  a fine 
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of  $500.  The  superior  court,  however,  set  aside  the 
verdict  of  the  lower  court,  and  he  was  virtually 
acquitted. 

The  controversies  growing  out  of  his  political 
campaigns  and  his  unrestrained  style  of  attack 
upon  opponents  in  Church  and  State  led  to  accu- 
sations being  placed  against  him  of  conduct  unbe- 
coming a clergyman,  upon  which  he  was  tried  at 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  Conference  in  March, 
1902.  Although  he  was  acquitted  on  the  more  seri- 
ous counts  in  the  indictment,  the  presiding  bishop 
was  directed  to  administer  a public  reprimand  to 
the  accused.  Swallow  refused  to  receive  the  repri- 
mand and  made  an  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence, which  vvas  never  prosecuted. 

Tireless  in  his  fight  for  clean  politics  and  for 
Prohibition,  Swallow  was  frequently  called  “The 
Fighting  Parson.”  He  once  said  of  himself:  “'With 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  I quit  fighting  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Afro-American  slaves,  and 
began  the  battle  anew  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
liquor-license  slaves.” 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  an  editor  and  contrib- 
utor to  the  press,  he  published  two  volumes : “Camp 
Meetings  and  the  Sabbath”;  and  “HI  Score  & X” 
(autobiographical),  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  n.  d. 

Swallow  is  still  living  at  Harrisburg,  where  he 
celebrated  his  ninetieth  birthday  on  March  5, 1929. 

SWAN,  HERBERT  EUGENE.  An  American 
Methodist  minister,  editor,  and  Prohibition  work- 
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er;  born  at  Shabbona,  DeKalb  County,  111.,  Jan. 
29,  1864;  educated  in  the  Illinois  public  schools, 
at  the  Sugar  Grove  (111.)  Academy,  and  at  the 
Dodge  City  (Kan.)  School  of  Theology.  For  four 
years  (1880-84)  he  was  a farmer  and  school-teach- 
er. On  July  3,  1884,  he  married  Miss  Della  Eva 
James,  of  Halstead,  Kan.  In  1885-87  he  was  editor 
of  the  Halstead  Herald,  in  which  capacity  he  op- 
posed the  saloons  until  they  forced  him  to  sell  out  by 
boycotting  his  paper.  He  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1890, 


and  served  pastorates  at  Arlington,  Kan.  (1892- 
93 ) , Hesston,  Kan.  ( 1893-94 ) , Sylvia,  Kan.  ( 1894- 
95 ) , Stafford,  Kan.  ( 1895-97  ) , Rogers,  Ark.  ( 1897- 
99),  and  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  (1919-20).  He  is 
now  a member  of  the  Congregational  denomina- 
tion. 

Swan  has  been  fighting  for  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance during  practically  his  entire  lifetime.  His  ac- 
tivities as  a temperance  editor  led  in  1894  to  his 
becoming  president  of  the  Stafford  County-(Kan.) 
Temperance  Union.  For  six  years  (1899-1905) 
he  was  superintendent  of  the  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territory  Anti-Saloon  League,  and  from  1908  to 
1918  he  Avas  a lecturer  and  field  secretary  for  the 
Oklahoma  and  National  Anti-Saloon  Leagues.  In 
1926  he  was  made  general  secretary  of  the  Okla- 
homa Loyalty  League,  which  position  he  contin- 
ues to  hold. 

SWAZILAND.  A British  protectorate  in  South 
Africa;  bounded  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  by 
the  Transvaal,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Portuguese 
Territory  and  Tongaland,  now  part  of  the  Natal 
ProAunce.  About  the  size  of  Wales,  it  has  an  area 
of  6,678  sq.  mi.  The  estimated  population  in  1923 
Avas  117,877.  Mbabane  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
administration. 

Although  the  independence  of  SAvaziland  Avas 
guaranteed  by  agreement  betAveen  the  South  Afri- 
can Republic  and  Queen  Victoria  in  1881  and  1884, 
the  many  concessions  granted  by  the  SAvazi  Chief 
IMbandini  necessitated  some  form  of  EuroiDean  con- 
trol. 

A provisional  goA'ernment,  established  in  1890 
by  South  Africa  and  Great  Britain,  terminated  in 
1 894,  Avhen  the  South  African  Republic  assumed 
protection  and  administration  oA^er  SAA'-aziland.  The 
Boer  War  made  this  form  of  goA^ernment  imiios- 
sible,  and  in  1902  the  territory  AA^as  administered 
by  a special  commissioner.  The  governor  of  the 
TransAmal  assumed  control  of  SAvaziland  in  1903, 
and  on  Dec.  1,  1906,  an  order  in  Council  trans- 
ferred this  authority  to  the  High  Commissioner 
for  South  Africa.  The  paramount  chief  and  other 
chiefs  AA'ere  confirmed  in  their  civil  jurisdiction 
over  natives,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  resident  com- 
missioner. When  the  Union  of  South  Africa  Avas 
established,  in  1910,  SAvaziland,  Avith  other  native 
territories,  remained  under  direct  imperial  con- 
trol. An  elected  advisory  council  representatiA^e  of 
the  Eiiropeans,  Avas  established  in  1921  to  advise 
the  administration  on  purely  European  affairs. 

The  natives  are  nearly  all  Bantus  and  are  close- 
ly related  to  the  Zulus.  The  native  population  has 
been  increasing  since  1911.  The  Europeans  (less 
than  2 per  cent  of  the  total  population)  are  main- 
ly farmers,  and  the  natives  engage  in  agricultural 
pursuits  to  a considerable  extent  and  OAvn  large 
herds  of  cattle.  The  principal  crops  are  maize.  Kaf- 
ir-corn, tobacco,  cotton,  and  beans.  The  imports 
consist  chiefly  of  flour,  groceries,  Avearing  apparel, 
liardAvare,  spirits,  and  tobacco. 

SAvaziland  is  largely  ruled  by  native  chiefs  who 
are  strongly  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  liq- 
uor traffic.  Yet  it  is  stated  that  from  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal  a flood  of  spirits  is  poured  into  the  pro- 
tectorate and  at  times  AA’hole  villages  are  found  in 
a state  of  intoxication. 

In  1903-07  the  laAvs  of  the  Transvaal  A\'ere  in  ef- 
fect in  the  Protectorate,  and  when  the  territory 
came  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Imperial 
Government  in  1907  the  LaAvs  of  the  Transvaal 
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were  reenacted,  mutatis  mutdndis.  Under  these 
laws  the  natives  of  Swaziland  were  prohibited  from 
purchasing  liquors  by  an  Act  of  the  Transvaal 
Government  in  1898  and  by  proclamation  of  Lord 
Milner  in  December,  1901.  In  this  last  measure  not 
only  was  the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives  absolutely 
prohibited,  but  the  severest  penalties  for  infringe- 
ment were  inflicted. 

SWEARING  ON  THE  HORNS.  A curious  old 
English  custom  in  use  at  Highgate  Inns  near  Lon- 
don in  the  days  before  railways.  Travelers  passing 
through  Highgate  by  stage-coach  were  adminis- 
tered a burlesque  oath,  the  observance  of  this  cere- 
mony often  attracting  parties  from  the  metropolis. 


There  is  no  evidence  extant  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
custom,  the  only  fact  on  record  being  a song  em- 
l)odying  the  oath,  which  was  introduced  in  a pan- 
tomime produced  at  the  llaymarket  Theater  in 
1742. 

The  ceremony  known  as  the  Highgate  oath  was 
first  performed  at  the  Gate  House  Inn,  and  spread 
to  other  houses  of  ])ul)lic  entertainment  as  these 
were  multiplied  by  the  incianise  of  trailic  through 
the  village.  A number  of  the  inns  had  a pair  of 
horns  over  the  door,  as  shown  in  Alfred  Crow- 
(juill’s  illustration  in  Chambers’  “Mook  of  Days” 
(vol.  1,  p.  118),  reproduced  in  Everitt’s  “English 
Caricaturists.”  George  Cruikshank  also  made  a 
characteristic  drawing  of  the  administration  of  the 
oath,  a copy  of  which  may  he  found  in  Andrews’ 
“Bygone  Middlesex.” 

Theceremony  of  administering  the  oath  was  aided 
by  the  use  of  a j>air  of  horns,  those  of  oxen,  rams. 


or  stags  being  used  for  the  purpose.  The  horns  were 
fastened  to  a pole  about  five  feet  in  height,  which 
was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  room  in  which  the 
ceremony  was  to  be  performed.  The  oath  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  landlord,  who  wore  a wig  and 
black  gown,  and  stood  with  the  horns  between  him 
and  the  person  to  he  sworn.  The  form  of  the  oath 
varied,  hut  the  following  may  be  regarded  as  em- 
bodying the  usual  requirements : 

Upstanding  and  uncovered.  Silence  ! Take  notice  what 
I now  say  to  you,  for  that  is  the  first  word  of  the  oath, 
mind  that.  You  acknowiedge  me  to  be  your  adopted  fa- 
ther, and  I acknowledge  you  to  be  my  adopted  son.  If 
you  do  not  call  me  father  you  forfeit  a bottle  of  wine ; 
if  I do  not  call  you  son  1 forfeit  the  same.  Now,  my  good 


son,  if  you  are  traveling  through  the  village  of  Highgate, 
and  have  no  money  in  your  pocket,  call  for  a bottle  of 
wine  at  any  house  you  may  think  proper  to  enter,  and 
book  it  to  your  father’s  score.  If  you  have  any  friends 
wish  you  a safe  journey  through  Highgate  and  this  life, 
money,  you  must  pay  it  yourself,  for  you  must  not  say 
you  have  no  money  when  you  have ; neither  must  you 
convey  your  money  out  of  your  pocket  into  your  friends’ 
pockets,  for  1 shall  search  them  as  well  as  you,  and  if 
1 find  that  you  or  they  have  any  money  you  forfeit  a bot- 
tle of  wine  for  trying  to  cheat  and  cozen  your  father. 
You  must  not  eat  brown  bread  when  you  can  get  white, 
unless  you  like  brown  best  ; nor  must  you  drink  small 
beer  when  you  can  get  strong,  unless  you  like  small  best ; 
you  must  not  kiss  the  maicl  when  you  can  kiss  the  mis- 
tress, unless  you  like  the  maid  best,  but  rather  than  lose 
a good  chance  you  may  kiss  both.  And  now,  my  son,  I 
wish  you  a safe  journey  through  Highgate  and  this  life. 
I charge  you.  my  son,  if  you  know  any  in  this  company 
who  have  not  taken  the  oath,  that  you  cause  them  to 
take  it  or  make  each  of  them  forfeit  a bottle  of  wine  ; for 
if  you  fail  to  do  so  you  will  forfeit  one  yourself.  Now, 
my  son.  God  bless  you  : kiss  the  horns,  or  any  pretty  girl 
present  who  is  willing  to  let  you,  and  so  be  free  of  High- 
gate. 
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The  oath  ratified  by  kissing  the  horns,  the  land- 
lord said : 

1 have  now  to  acquaint  you  with  your  privileges  as 
a freeman  of  Highgate.  If  at  any  time  you  are  going 
through  the  village  and  want  to  rest,  and  you  see  a pig 
lying  in  a ditch,  you  may  kick  it  out  and  take  its  place ; 
but  if  you  see  three  lying  together  you  must  only  kick 
the  middle  one  out,  and  lie  between  the  two.  God  save 
the  King  ! 

This  curious  custom  became  so  popular  at  one 
time  that  a stage-coach  very  seldom  passed  through 
the  village  without  some  of  the  passengers  taking 
the  Highgate  oath.  When  parties  came  from  Lon- 
don, the  evening  was  frequently  passed  in  dancing, 
a practise  to  which  Byron,  who  had  kissed  the  horns, 
alludes  in  the  first  canto  of  “Childe  Harold”  ( 1812 ) , 
as  follows : 

. . . many  to  the  steep  of  Highgate  hie  ; 

Ask,  ye  Boeotian  shades,  the  reason  why? 

’Tis  to  the  worship  of  the  solemn  horn. 

Grasped  in  the  holy  hand  of  mystery. 

In  whose  dread  name  both  men  and  maids  are  sworn. 
And  consecrate  the  oath  with  draught,  and  drink  till 
morn. 

This  old  custom,  once  observed  at  no  less  than 
nineteen  Highgate  inns,  according  to  Leopold  Wag- 
ner, in  his  “London  Inns  and  Taverns”  (p.  153), 
has  long  since  fallen  into  disuse. 

SWEDEN.  A kingdom  in  northwestern  Europe, 
the  eastern  and  largest  part  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  area  173,154  square  miles  and  popula- 
tion (Dec.  31,  1927)  6,087,923.  Stockholm  (pop. 
1927,  464,699)  is  the  capital.  Other  large  cities  are 
Goteborg (pop.  233,303 ) and  Malmo  ( 117,197).  The 
reigning  monarch  is  Gustaf  V. 

Historical  Summary . Ancient  Sweden  must  have 
been  fairly  populous.  Tacitus,  in  the  first  histori- 
cal reference  to  the  country,  mentions  the  Swedes 
proper,  the  Suiones,  after  whom  Sweden  was  named ; 
and  Ptolemy  later  mentions  numerous  other  tribes. 
Jordanes  and  Procopius,  writing  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, give  accounts  of  the  country,  which  the  lat- 
ter "called  “Thule.”  The  Anglo-Saxon  poem  “Beo- 
wulf” provides  additional  information,  after  which 
there  is  silence  for  three  centuries. 

About  830  Ansgar,  a missionary  bishop  from  Den- 
mark, visited  Sweden,  but  the  churches  he  founded 
were  not  permanent.  Scandinavian  settlements  were 
made  in  Russia  during  the  ninth  century.  Christi- 
anity was  fully  established  in  Swe- 
Christianity  den  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Established  tenth  century;  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury Eric  IX  organized  the  Swedish 
Church,  and  engaged  in  a crusade  against  the 
heathen  Finns.  The  archbishopric  of  Upsala  was 
founded  in  1164. 

About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  Stock- 
holm was  founded  by  Birger  Jarl,  the  city  being 
originally  built  on  the  island  of  Stadholm. 

Sweden  and  Norway  were  united  in  1319,  when 
Magnus  Henriksen,  who  had  inherited  the  Norwe- 
gian throne  from  his  grandfather,  was  elected  king 
of  Sweden,  but  the  union  was  merely  tempora- 
ry. The  first  Swedish  Riksdag  was  summoned  in 
1359,  town  representatives  appearing  along  with 
the  nobles  and  clergy.  Eric  of  Pomerania  in  1397 
was  elected  common  king  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  but  the  union  was  personal  and  not  po- 
litical. Sweden  withdrew  from  this  union  in  1434 
under  Engelbrecht,  and  after  his  death  elected  Karl 
Knutsson  Bonde  king  under  the  title  of  “Charles 
VIII”  ( 1436 ) . In  1470  the  three  kingdoms  were  re- 
united under  Christian  I of  Denmark,  but  the  tyr- 
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anny  of  Christian  II  became  intolerable  and  the 
Swedes  rose  against  the  tyrant  under  Gustavus 
Vasa  (1521).  In  1523  Gustavus  Vasa  was  elected 
king  of  Sweden.  Gustavus  broke  with  the  Pope  be- 
cause of  his  refusal  to  make  Johannes  Magni  arch- 
bishop of  Upsala.  Lutheranism  was 
Gustavus  established  as  the  State  religion  in 
Vasa  1529.  Laurentius  Petri  became  the 
Breaks  first  Protestant  primate  of  Sweden  in 
With  Pope  1531.  From  the  year  1600  Protestant- 
ism reigned  sujjreme  in  Sweden,  and 
Catholics  were  excluded  from  succession  to  the 
throne  or  the  holding  of  offices  in  the  country. 

For  the  next  120  years  Sweden  fought  with  Po- 
land and  Russia  over  the  control  of  the  Baltic,  and 
with  Denmark  over  Lapland,  securing  from  Rus- 
sia the  provinces  of  Kexholm  and  Ingria,  as  well  as 
undisputed  claim  to  Esthonia  and  Livonia,  and 
from  Poland  a considerable  amount  of  territory  as 
well  as  the  right  to  levy  lucrative  tolls  on  several 
wealthy  cities  on  the  Baltic.  In  1632  all  Germany 
lay  at  the  feet  of  Sweden ; two  years  later  she  was 
fighting  for  existence;  but  she  triumphed  in  the 
end,  and  secured  more  territory  and  the  control  of 
the  three  principal  rivers  of  north  Germany. 

The  greatest  political  achievement  of  Sweden  was 
the  saving  of  religious  liberty  in  Europe  and  the 
successful  championing  by  Gus- 
Sweden  Saves  tavus  Adolphus  ( 1611-32)  of  Con- 
Religious  tinental  Protestanism  during  its 

Liberty  early  precarious  history.  Charles 

in  Europe  X (1654-60)  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing military  leaders  of  Eu- 
rope, and  his  early  death  put  an  abrupt  end  to  a 
campaign  which  was  threatening  to  place  Sweden 
at  the  head  of  all  northern  Europe. 

The  differences  with  Denmark  were  settled  in 
1 660,  Sweden  receiving  the  three  Scanian  provinces. 
The  Russian  war  ended  in  1661,  the  Czar  surren- 
dering all  his  Baltic  jirovinces  to  Sweden.  At  this 
time  Sweden  was  one  of  the  largest  States  of  Eu- 
rope, with  an  area  of  16,800  sq.  mi.,  but  she  was 
now  encircled  by  bitter  foes  and  was  forced  to  make 
a series  of  alliances  to  protect  herself.  An  unwise 
invasion  of  Brandenburg  in  1674  brought  on  the 
Scanian  War,  during  which  Sweden  met  with  a 
series  of  military  reverses.  Only  the  intervention 
of  Louis  XIV  of  France  and  the  courage  of  Charles 
XI  (1660-97)  of  Sweden  saved  the  country. 

In  1680,  under  Charles  XI,  Sweden  became  an 
absolute  monarchy,  except  that  the  Swedish  peo- 
ple were  to  be  consulted  on  all  important  matters. 
The  policy  of  the  new  monarchy  was  a peaceful 
one,  and  for  a time  at  least  Sweden  gave  her  at- 
tention to  internal  affairs  and  to  the  building  up 
of  a splendid  navy  and  one  of  the  finest  arsenals 
in  the  world.  This  respite,  however, 
Sweden  was  but  temporary  and  by  the  Great 
Becomes  Northern  War  during  the  opening 
Absolute  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Swe- 
Monarchy  den  lost  practically  all  that  she  had 
gained  in  the  past  100  years.  In  1714 
Charles  XII  found  himself  confronted  by  the  united 
forces  of  England,  Hanover,  Russia,  Prussia,  Sax- 
ony,, and  Denmark ; and  his  death,  in  1 7 1 8,  left  Swe- 
den at  the  end  of  her  resources  and  at  the  mercy  of 
her  enemies.  Hanover  obtained  Bremen  and  Ver- 
den;  Prussia  received  Stettin;  Denmark  got  the 
Sound  toll  rights  and  the  proteetorship  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp;  and  Russia  obtained  Ingria,  Esthonia, 
Livonia,  and  part  of  Finland. 
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Added  to  this  loss  of  territory  were  the  quarrels 
between  the  peasants  and  those  above  them  (1720- 
50). 

The  year  1738  marked  the  coming  of  the  “Hats” 
(a  Swedish  political  party)  into  power  in  Sweden. 
Their  first  act  was  to  renew  the  old  alliance  with 
France;  their  second  was  to  declare  war  on  Rus- 
sia (1741),  an  unsuccessful  enterprise  which  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  more  territory  in  Finland  to 
the  Russians.  Then,  at  the  instigation 
The  Hats  of  France,  they  plunged  into  the  Seven 
and  Caps  Years’  War,  with  disastrous  results, 
the  war  costing  Sweden  40,000  men  and 
$10,000,000.  The  “Hats”  were  overtlirown  in  1705 
and  the  “Caps”  (Russian  party)  came  into  power. 
Liberty  of  the  press  was  proclaimed  at  about  this 
time. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  administration  of 
the  Caps  was  an  alliance  with  Russia,  which  was 
a dangerous  menace  to  Sweden  from  the  start.  The 
country  soon  was  divided  into  two  opposite  camps, 
one  tinaiiced  by  France  and  the  other  by  Russia. 
Just  when  it  seemed  that  Russian  influence  was 
dominant  in  Sweden  and  the  country  would  Ijecome 
merely  a vassal  of  the  Empire,  Gustavus  III  ( 1771- 
!)2)  on  Aug.  1!),  1772,  seized  the  government  by  a 
coup  d’etat  and  converted  the  weak  and  disunited 
republic  into  a strong  limited  monarchy.  Russia 
was  too  busy  fighting  Turkey  to  interfere  at  the 
time,  but  she  made  an  alliance  with  Denmark  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  old  Swedish  Govern- 
ment at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The  two  coun- 
tries struck  Sweden  simultaneously  in  1788  and 
only  another  coup  d’etat  on  the  part  of  Gustavus 
saved  the  country.  After  the  assassination  of  Gus- 
tavus (1792)  Sweden  was  again  swayed  by  Rus- 
sian influence.  An  alliance  with  Denmark  in  1794 
brought  to  an  end  the  long  struggle  with  that 
country. 

In  1796  Gustavus  IV,  a boy  of  three,  came  to  the 
throne.  He  was  deposed  in  1809.  Further  defeats 
by  Russia  in  1809  cost  Sweden  additional  territory. 
Bernadotte,  who  ruled  Sweden  as  Charles  XIV 
( 1818-44)  soon  became  popular  and  powerful.  The 
keynote  of  his  policy  was  the  acquisition  of  Nor- 
way as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Finland  in 
1808.  He  saw  that  Denmark  was  a more  desirable 
enemy  from  the  Swedish  point  of  view  than  was 
Russia.  Despite  British  and  Russian  opposition, 
Sweden  and  Norway  were  united  under  a common 
king  on  Nov.  14,  1814.  Charles  XIV  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Oscar  I (1844),  who  sympathized  with 
Denmark  in  her  war  against  Prussia  in  1848-49. 
Despite  anti-Russian  sentiment  in  the  country, 
Sweden  did  not  participate  in  the  Crimean  War. 

The  Swedish  Constitution  was  changed  under 
Charles  XV  in  1866  and  the  present  form  of  the 
Riksdag  w'as  adojRed,  with  a Lower 
Present  and  an  Upi)er  House.  The  Upper 
Form  House  was  a sort  of  aristocratic  Sen- 
of  Riksdag  ate,  while  the  members  of  the  Lower 
Adopted  House  were  to  be  elected  triennially 
by  popular  suffrage.  Under  Oscar  II 
(1872-1907)  Sweden enjoyedconsiderable  prosper- 
ity. Among  the  new  taxes  imposed  in  Sweden  in 
1888,  in  an  effort  to  bring  a surplus  into  the  State 
coffers,  was  an  increase  of  the  excise  duty  on  spirits. 

In  1905  Norway  broke  away  from  Sweden  and 
became  an  independent  country.  Upon  the  death 
of  King  Oscar  II  his  eldest  son  Prince  Gustaf  (born 
1858)  succeeded  him  as  Gustaf  V (Dec.  8,  1907). 


Drinking  Customs.  In  ancient  Sweden  there  was 
excessive  drinking  on  feast-days  and  other  special 
occasions.  Tegner  (1782-1846),  a Sw’edish  patri- 
otic poet,  in  his  Frithjof’s  Saga  describes  midwin- 
ter feasts  where  “every  champion  had  a proper 
Yule  wetting.”  The  beverage  of  ancient  Sweden  was 
mjod  or  mead,  a sweet  ale  prepared  with  hops  and 
honey.  It  was  designated  in  the  old  Norse  sagas 
as  the  favorite  drink  of  Thor  and  other  gods.  With 
such  liquor-loving  deities  it  is  small  wonder  that 
the  early  Scandinavians  were  addicted  to  drink. 

Scandinavian  legends  recount  numerous  in- 
stances of  overindulgence  in  drink.  Dorchester 
quotes  Afraelius  as  saying  that: 

Dangerous  rivals  were  treacherously  got  rid  of  by  sup- 
plying them  with  liquors  till  they  were  reduced  to  in- 
sensibility, when  the  hall,  usually  a wooden  edifice,  in 
which  they  were  entertained,  was  set  on  fire,  or  they 
were  otherwise  slaughtered.  Willful  self-destruction  was 
perpetrated  by  first  getting  drunk,  and  then  committing 
the  suicide.  To  appoint  a marriage  was  to  fix  a day  on 
which  the  “wedding  was  to  be  drunk”  ; to  enter  upon  an 
inheritance  was  to  drink  the  heritage  ale  ; and  to  drink 
the  funeral  ale  was  but  another  way  of  naming  the  cer- 
emonial of  burial. 

These  drinking  customs  prevailed  when  Sweden 
was  swayed  by  pagan  influences.  While  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  modified  these  customs  to 
a certain  extent,  the  use  of  wine  at 
Antiquity  the  Holy  Communion  was  sanctioned, 
of  Swedish  and  ale  was  recognized  in  the  obser- 
Drinking  vance  of  various  religious  functions. 
Customs  At  the  drinking  of  the  heirship  ale 
of  King  Svein,  as  related  in  the  chron- 
icles of  Snorro  Sturleson,  “the  first  bowl  was 
drained  by  the  king  and  liis  guests  to  the  memory 
of  his  father;  the  second,  to  Christ;  the  third,  to 
St.  Michael.” 

Ale-drinking  flourished  in  Sweden  in  the  middle 
ages  in  connection  with  the  gilds,  or  trade  associ- 
ations, the  leading  characteristics  of  which  were 
periodical  drinking-bouts  staged  in  honor  of  cer- 
tain patron  saints,  by  whose  names  they  were  des- 
ignated. Dorchester  states  that  at  these  meetings 
whole  days  and  nights  were  occupied  with  games 
of  chance  and  drunken  revelry, “thatsaintbeing  the 
most  honored  whose  votaries  lowered  themselves 
to  the  uttermost  depths  of  intoxication.” 

Brandy  appeared  in  Sweden  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Its  use  increased  until  by  the 
nineteenth  century  it  threatened  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  country.  Its  Swedish  name  was  Briin- 
vin. 

One  of  the  Swedish  kings,  however,  Charles  XII 
( 1682-1718),  was  a total  abstainer.  According  to 
one  writer,  he  never  tasted  wine,  ale,  or  small-beer 
from  the  year  1700,  but  drank  only  water.  His  ex- 
ploits proved  that  alcohol  was  not  necessary  to  the 
endurance  of  fatigue  a)id  hard  work.  It  is  on  record 
that  Charles  forbade  the  distillation  of  brandy  in 
his  dominions. 

During  the  reign  of  King  Oscar  I ( 1844-59)  part 
of  the  basement  of  the  Palace  at  Stockholm  w^as 
leased  to  manufacturers  of  Punsch,  one  of  the  fa- 
vorite beverages  of  Scandinavia. 

Temperamee  Legislation.  Sw'edish  kings  differed 
in  their  view's  on  alcohol.  While  Gustavus  I gave 
brandy  to  his  soldiers  “that  they  might  sprightly 
march  against  the  enemy,”  Gustavus  Adolphus  ab- 
solutely prohibited  the  same  drink  in  1622,  his 
edict  enduring  for  ten  years.  Prohibition  of  ar- 
dent spirits  was  attempted  in  1753-56  and  again 
in  1772-75.  Sw'eden  was  degraded  by  drink  during 
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the  reign  of  Gustavus  III  (1771-92),  who  made 
the  distillation  of  spirits  a royal  monopoly  until 
he  was  forced  by  general  dissatisfaction  to  modify 
the  law  so  as  to  permit  landowners  to  distil  spir- 
its upon  the  payment  of  small  license  fees. 

Macnish  quotes  Schubert’s  synopsis  of  Swedish 
laws  against  intemperance  in  ellect  between  1800 
and  1850,  as  follows : 

Whoever  is  seen  drunk,  is  fined  for  the  first  offence 
three  dollars,  for  the  second,  six,  for  the  third  and  fourth, 
a still  larger  sum,  and  is  also  deprived  of  the  right  of 
voting  at  elections,  and  of  being  appointed  a represen- 
tative. He  is,  besides,  publicly  exposed  in  the  parish 
house  on  the  following  Sunday.  If  he  is  found  commit- 
ting the  offence  a fifth  time,  he  is  shut  up  in  a house  of 
correction,  and  condemned  to  six  months  hard  labor  ; and 
if  he  is  again  guilty,  to  a twelve  months’  punishment 
of  a similar  description.  If  the  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted in  public,  such  as  at  a fair,  an  auction,  etc.,  the 
fine  is  doubled  ; and  if  the  offender  has  made  his  appear- 
ance in  a church,  the  punishment  is  still  more  severe. 
Whoever  is  convicted  of  having  induced  another  to  intox- 
icate himself  is  fined  three  dollars,  which  sum  is  doubled 
if  the  person  is  a minor.  An  ecclesiastic  who  falls  into 
this  offence  loses  his  benefice  ; if  it  is  a layman  who  oc- 
cupies any  considerable  post,  his  functions  are  suspended, 
and  perhaps  he  is  dismissed.  Drunkenness  is  never  ad- 
mitted as  an  excuse  for  any  crime ; and  whoever  dies 
when  drunk  is  buried  ignominiously,  and  deprived  of 
the  prayers  of  the  church.  It  is  forbidden  to  give,  and 
more  explicitly  to  sell,  any  spirituous  liquor  to  students, 
workmen,  servants,  apprentices,  and  private  soldiers. 
Whoever  is  observed  drunk  in  the  streets,  or  making  a 
noise  in  a tavern,  is  sure  to  be  taken  to  prison  and  de- 
tained till  sober  ; without,  however,  being  on  that  ac- 
count exempted  from  the  fines.  If  he  is  without  money 
he  is  kept  in  prison  tili  he  works  out  his  deliverance. 
Twice  a year  these  ordinances  are  read  aioud  from  the 
pulpit  by  the  clergy  ; and  every  tavern  keeper  is  bound 
under  the  penalty  of  a heavy  fine  to  have  a copy  of  them 
hung  up  in  the  principal  room  of  his  house. 

The  Licensing  Act  of  1855  contained  some  unique 
features.  Under  it  parochial  authorities  or  town 
councils  fixed  annually  the  numlter  of  retail  spirit- 
shops,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernor. Licenses  were  issued  for  shops  and  public 
houses  (including  restaurants).  Shops  paid  eleten 
cents  a gallon  for  spirits  to  be  sold  in  quantities  of 
not  less  than  half  a lean  (3/10  gal.),  and  not  to  be 
drunk  on  the  premises.  Public  houses  and  restau- 
rants sold  unlimited  quantities  for  immediate  con- 
sumption and  paid  seventeen  cents  a gallon.  Three- 
year  licenses  were  auctioned  off  to  those  paying  the 
required  tax  on  the  greatest  number  of  kans,  esti- 
mating their  sales  beforehand.  Licensees  were  not 
required  to  pay  for  excess  sales  beyond  the  number 
stipulated  in  their  bids.  Or  the  authorities  might, 
with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  dispose  of  all 
licenses  to  any  company  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  distributing  them.  Many  parishes  decided  to 
grant  no  licenses,  with  the  result  that  there  were 
but  450  licensed  premises  for  3,500,000  people.  In 
Goteborg  (Gothenburg)  (pop.  56,000)  the  author- 
ities fixed  the  number  of  licenses  and  sold  them 
at  auction.  After  ten  years  the  ensuing  demorali- 
zation forced  the  town  council  to  appoint  an  in- 
vestigating committee,  who  found  the  chief  cause 
of  increasing  degradation  and  poverty  to  be  intem- 
perance. This  finding  resulted  in  the  inauguration 
of  the  famous  Gothenburg  System,  which  was 
put  into  operation  in  1865.  One  thiid  of  the  licenses 
were  canceled  and  conditions  imme- 
Gothenburg  diately  improved.  But  the  relief  was 

System  only  temporary,  for  poverty  and 
crime  began  to  increase  again.  Shop- 
license  control  by  city  authorities  was  partly 
blamed,  and  the  unlicensed  and  free  beer-shops  were 
also  censured.  License  control  was  given  to  the 
bolag,  or  commercial  company. 


Some  licenses  were  canceled  while  others  were 
transferred  to  private  wine-merchants  who,  it  was 
claimed,  kept  their  stores  ‘‘exclusively  for  the  sale 
of  the  higher  class  of  spirits  and  liquors  not  in  or- 
dinary use  by  the  working  classes.”  The  400  free 
beer-shops  were  supposed  to  be  eliminated  by  a 
change  in  the  law  "placing  malt  liquors  under 
the  same  regulation  as  wine.” 

Senator  Alexis  Bjorkman,  commenting  in  1920 
upon  the  Gothenburg  System,  said: 

Through  the  Gothenburg  system  it  was  intended  to 
do  away  with  private  interests  in  the  liquor  business 
(by  disinterested  management)  and  make  the  selling- 
places  for  brandy  light,  pleasant  restaurants,  where  the 
worker  could  buy  food  and  a drink  with  the  food.  In 
other  words,  the  tendency  was  to  make  the  business  de- 
cent. The  Bolag  should  have  no  other  benefit  than  a 
low  interest  on  the  capital  invested ; the  profits  should 
go  to  the  community  and,  to  some  extent,  to  the  state. 

It  is  true  that  the  consumption  of  brandy  decreased, 
through  the  abolition  of  home  distilling,  from  23  to  10 
liters  per  capita,  and  by  the  new  temperance  movement 
...  it  was  further  lowered  to  7 or  8 liters  per  capita  per 
year.  But  at  the  same  time  the  consumption  of  beer  and 
wine  increased.  If  the  alcoholic  content  of  the  drinks 
is  taken  as  a measure  for  research,  the  fact  is  borne 
out  that  consumption  of  intoxicants  was  practically  un- 
changed during  the  whole  period  of  the  Gothenburg  sys- 
tem. . . Drunkenness  oifenses,  on  the  other  hand,  were  con- 
stantly increasing  in  number.  In  1890  they  were  about 
25,000,  but  in  1912  more  than  double,  or  56,000. 

Ever  since  1855  legislation  in  Sweden  has  aimed 
at  checking,  and  as  far  as  possible  reducing,  the 
use  of  intoxicants.  This  aim  is  certainly  not  pre- 
cisely stated  in  the  liquor  enactments  of  1855  and 
1856,  but  the  tendency  may  be  discerned  behind 
all  the  measures  connected  with  til's  matter  that 
were  taken  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Under  the  auctioning  of  licenses  Goteborg  re- 
ceived annually  about  .$35,000.  In  1875  the  Goth- 
enburg Public-house  Licensing  Company  paid  the 
city,  as  net  profit,  $175,000.  Replying  to  a state- 
ment made  in  the  British  Parliament  that  the  Sys- 
tem was  a failure  and  that  drunkenness  was  in- 
creasing in  Goteborg,  Ilaendals  Tidning,  a localt 
paper,  pronounced  the  statement  misleading,  but 
admitted  an  increase  in  liquor  consumption  to, 
nearly  six  gallons  per  capita,  with  the  result  that 
about  one  person  in  six  was  annually  arrested  iui 
the  city  for  drunkenness. 

Swedish  laws  prohibited  the  Sunday  sale  of  liq- 
uor and  limited  the  hours  of  evening  sale. 

Another  important  temperance  measure  was  the- 
Royal  Ordinance  of  1892  providing  for  compulsory- 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  concerning  the- 
nature  and  effects  of  alcohol. 

In  a liquor  sales  enactment  of  1895  it  was  laid 
down  that  certain  liquor-selling  companies  were  tO’ 
have  for  their  object,  in  the  interests  of  morality, 
the  regulation  and  control  of  retailing  and  dispens- 
ing alcoholic  liquors. 

One  of  the  early  victories  in  the  fight  for  the  en- 
actment of  temperance  legislation  in  Sweden  came 
in  1895  with  the  election  of  Andreas  Wilhelm  Styr- 
lander.  Grand  Chief  Templar  of  Sweden,  to  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Riksdag.  Styrlander  became  a 
member  of  the  Law  Committee  of 
Styrlander ’s  the  Lower  House  in  1902,  and  in- 

Activities  troduced  in  that  body  several  mea- 

in  Riksdag  sures  aimed  at  the  indiscriminate 
sale  of  malt  liquors.  He  also  induced 
the  Lower  House  to  enact  a measure  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  liquors  in  the  military  camps  and  bar- 
racks throughout  the  country,  but  the  bill  was  de- 
feated in  the  Upper  House.  In  1904,  however,  the 
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Riksdag  requested  the  king  to  prohibit  all  sale  of 
malt  liquors  in  the  army  and  navy. 

In  1904  the  Swedish  Parliament  prohibited  the 
sending  of  liquor  by  mail.  In  that  year,  also,  the 
Labor  party  in  various  parts  of  the  country  had 
made  temperance  part  of  its  program,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  debated  at  the  national  convention  of  the 
party. 

On  Jan.  1,  1900,  a new  law concerjiing  the  sale  of 


cities  of  Sweden  alcoholic  liquors  with  more  than 
3.6  per  cent  of  alcohol  could  not  be  sold.  Only  88 
of  the  2,409  parishes  in  the  country  had  saloons 
in  1907.  In  that  year  a motion  was  made  in  the 
Riksdag  that  property  used  for  temperance  work 
be  exempted  from  taxation.  The  motion  was  passed, 
and  it  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  many  Lodges 
which  owned  their  own  homes,  as  the  taxes  had 
been  a heavy  burden  on  the  most  of  them. 


SWEDEN:  BOLAG  READING-ROOM 


malt  beverages  and  wine  went  into  effect  in  Swe- 
den. A few  of  the  provincial  governments  immedi- 
ately availed  themselvesof  the  authority  given  them 
by  the  law  to  refuse  a number  of  applications  for 
new  licenses.  In  the  province  of  Goteborg  only  400 
out  of  800  applications  were  granted.  The  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  Vermland, 

Closing  N.  Dryssen  (who  had  previously 
Regulations  pledged  himself  to  do  all  that  he 
could  for  the  temperance  cause), 
went  still  further:  he  ordered  that  all  places  for 
the  sale  of  malt  beverages  and  wines  be  held  open 
only  from  9.00  A.  M.  to  7.00  P.  M.  and  proclaimed 
that  all  such  establishments  must  be  closed  at  2.00 
p.  M.  on  the  days  before  Sundays,  holidays,  and 
fairs, 

Swedish  temperance  reformers  were  not  satisfied 
to  conduct  a mere  educational  campaign;  they  de- 
manded from  Parliament  more  restrictive  mea- 
sures against  alcoholic  beverages.  And  gradually 
public  opinion  seemed  to  have  become  ripe  for  to- 
tal Prohibition,  at  least  as  regards  spirits,  wines, 
and  the  stronger  sorts  of  beer. 

A Swedish  law,  enacted  in  June,  1907,  provided 
that  all  intoxicating  liquors — spirits,  wines,  and 
beer — containing  more  than  3.6  per  cent  alcohol 
could  be  sold  only  through  the  Gothenburg  holags ; 
but  here  the  Communal  authorities  had  the  right 
to  refuse  the  concession,  in  other  words,  to  intro- 
duce local  Prohibition,  and  thus  in  14  of  the  109 


In  1907  the  Swedish  House  of  Representatives, 
by  a vote  of  89  to  86,  approved  a Prohibition  mea- 
sure, which  went  into  effect  temporarily  during  the 
national  strike  (Aug.  4-31,  1909)  with  immensely 
beneficial  results.  Restaurants  only  were  permitted 
to  serve  wine  and  beer  with  meals.  Official  police- 
court  statistics  during  the  strike  showed  that  at 
Gothenburg  in  August,  1908,  there  were  847  arrests 
for  drunkenness;  during  August,  1909,  but  113; 

from  Sept.  1 to  Sept.  7,  1908,  188 
Prohibition  arrests;  during  the  same  period  in 

During  1909,  only  3.  On  Sept.  8 the  public 
National  houses  were  reopened  and  from  Sept. 

Strike  8 to  19  there  were  259  arrests.  Oth- 
er Swedish  cities  had  the  same  ex- 
perience. These  results  were  all  assigned  to  Prohi- 
bition, which  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the 
working  people.  On  Aug.  11,  1909,  at  Stockholm, 
a meeting  of  20,000  strikers  begged  the  Government 
to  lengthen  the  Prohibition  period.  During  the  pe- 
riod 125  newspapers  advocated  temperance  or  Pro- 
hibition and  refused  to  accept  drink  advertise- 
ments. 

On  Nov.  17,  1911,  a Royal  Temperance  Commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  study  the  liquor  situation  in 
Sweden.  Of  the  eleven  members,  eight  were  teeto- 
talers. S.  H.  Kvarnzelius,  head  of  the  Swedish  I. 
0.  G.  T.,  was  chairman  of  the  Commission,  and 
Emilie  Rathou,  a Swedish  White  Ribboner,  was 
another  member.  Dr.  Ivan  Bratt,  founder  of  the 
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Bratt  System,  was  a member,  as  was  J.  B.  Eriks- 
son, who  was  later  released  from  his  duties  on 
ihe  Commission  upon  entering  the  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  1914  the  Royal  Temperance  Commission  is- 
sued a voluminous  report  with  a long  series  of  rec- 
•ommendations  in  the  form  of  a Parliamentary  bill. 

In  the  report  it  was  stated  that  the 

Royal  existing  licensing  system  was  very 
Temperance  imperfect,  and  should  be  abolished. 
Commission  The  work  of  the  Commission  em- 
braced an  investigation  of  total  Pro- 
hibition leading  to  such  recommendations  as  the 
investigation  might  warrant.  Everything  tended 
to  prove  that  within  the  various  classes  of  socie- 
ty in  Sweden  there  was  a stronger  inclination  to 
agree  to  a demand  for  local  veto  and  drink -sale 
reforms  than  to  consent  to  national  Prohibition. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  it  was  not  un- 
•der  existing  circr;mstances  practicable  to  combine 
legislation  aiming  at  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of 
drink  with  laws  aiming  at  the  total  Prohibition 
after  a certain  period  of  the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  importation  of  intoxicants.  The  Commission 
in  preparing  its  report,  however,  took  great  care 
not  to  bar  the  way  in  the  least  degree  to  total  Pro- 
hibition. On  the  contrary,  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  cleared  the  road,  in  their  opin- 
ion, for  an  early  introduction  of  Prohibition.  In 
pursuance  of  this  policy,  therefore,  the  Commis- 
sion recommended — with  the  object  not  of  contin- 
uing the  traffic,  but  of  ending  it — that  all  classes 
of  intoxicants,  spirits,  beer,  and  wine,  be  brought 
under  one  control.  It  also  recommended  the  imme- 
diate grant  to  the  people  in  the  towns  of  the  right 
of  direct  popular  veto  over  the  retail  sale  of  all  in- 
toxicants. This  veto  was  to  be  secured  by  a majority 
of  at  least  two  thirds  of  all  persons  (aged  21  years 
and  over)  on  the  parish  registers.  In  the  event  of 
the  required  majority  not  being  secured,  or  of  no 
poll  being  taken,  then  the  existing  licensing  sys- 
tem would  continue  to  apply;  and  the  bolag,  un- 
der its  greatly  improved  conditions,  and  with  much 
stricter  supervision  than  previously,  would  be  the 
medium  through  which  the  distribution  of  intoxi- 
•cants  would  be  made. 

The  report  contained  a large  number  of  new  re- 
strictive regulations,  as,  for  example,  those  reduc- 
ing the  hours  of  off-sale  of  intoxicants  to  eight, 
not  before  9 a.  m.  or  after  5 P.  M.  The  serving  of 
intoxicants  (for  on-consumption)  to  any  one  ap- 
parently the  worse  for  liquor,  or  to  any  one  rea- 
sonably considered  to  be  under  eighteen  years  of 
■age,  was  interdicted. 

When  a Liberal  Government  came  into  power  at 
this  time,  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  propose  full 
Prohibition  to  Parliament,  in  which  ( in  the  Lower 
House  at  least)  the  teetotalers  were  in  the  major- 
ity. But,  instead,  the  Government  accepted  willing- 
ly the  proposal  of  Dr.  Ivan  Bratt,  a young  phy- 
sician of  Stockholm,  that  spirits  be  sold  for  off- 
consumption  in  such  a way  that  records  could  be 
kept  as  to  whom  the  sales  were  made,  and  also  as 
to  the  quantity  sold  to  one  person.  Under  this  plan, 
according  to  Bratt,  it  would  be  possible  to  deter 
from  buying  intoxicants  persons  who  would  mis- 
use them. 

The  Bratt  System  went  into  operation  in  Stock- 
holm on  March  1,  1914;  and  during  the  same  year 
it  was  applied  in  a number  of  Swedish  towns.  At 
the  beginning  of  1916  the  principles  of  the  System 


were  made  compulsory  throughout  Sweden,  but 
the  new  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  did  not  go  into  effect  until  Jan.  1,  1919. 

In  1917  the  Swedish  Parliament  discussed  _for 
several  days  the  question  of  temporary  Prohibition 
in  view  of  the  serious  lack  of  food  supplies.  The 
Lower  House  unanimously  declared  for  it.  The  Up- 
per House  defeated  it  by  a vote  of  72  to  60,  but  this 
small  majority  in  the  Upper  House,  which  has  al- 
ways been  conservative  on  the  alcohol  question, 
indicated  that  the  Prohibition  idea  was  gaining 
ground. 

After  defeating  the  Prohibition  measure,  the  Up- 
per House  proposed  a number  of  measures  far  less 
radical.  A compromise  bill  was  finally  effected,  to 
which  the  Lower  House  finally  agreed  without  much 
enthusiasm  as  the  best  that  could  be  secured.  The 
new  legislation  included  the  following  changes  : 

1.  Wine  and  beer  were  brought  under  the  Goth- 
enburg system. 

2.  Liquors  might  not  be  served  to  persons  un- 
der 21  years  of  age,  to  any  one  convicted  of  drunk- 
enness within  two  years,  or  to  those  who  within 
three  years  had  committed  offenses  while  in  a state 
of  intoxication. 

This  new  legislation  did  not  go  into  effect  until 
January,  1918,  and  did  not  repeal  existing  restric- 
tions, laws,  and  ministerial  orders.  About  60  per 
cent  of  the  local  districts  ( 1,424  out  of  2,409)  were 
dry  in  1917. 

In  August,  1917,  the  Swedish  Government  or- 
dered a suspension  of  distilling  on  account  of  the 
grain  shortage.  Earlier  in  the  year 
Suppression  a temporary  prohibition  of  the  sale 
of  Distilling  of  spirits  until  May  12  had  been 

Ordered  adopted  in  order  to  determine  what 
limitation  should  be  set  upon  indi- 
vidual purchases.  This  last  was  afterward  fixed  at 
two  liters  of  spirits  a month,  until  Oct.  1,  1917, 
“spirits”  being  understood  as  all  liquors  contain- 
ing over  25  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

Minors  and  persons  who  had  been  fined  for  drunk- 
enness or  for  crimes  due  to  drink,  were  not  allowed 
to  purchase  liquor.  A card  system  for  all  drinkers 
made  the  enforcement  of  these  provisions  possible. 
Men  who  failed  to  support  their  families  adequate- 
ly were  not  allowed  to  purchase  wine,  beer,  or  spir- 
its, either  to  be  carried  away  or  to  be  consumed  on 
the  premises.  Retail  liquor-selling  places  had  to  be 
closed  at  2 o’clock  on  afternoons  be- 
Restrictions  fore  holidays  and  Sundays,  and  on 

of  Sales  those  days  no  spirits  could  be  sold 
before  noon  nor  after  7 o’clock  in 
the  evening,  and  not  until  after  2 p.  m.  on  Sundays 
and  holidays.  Wine  or  beer  with  meals  might  be 
sold  before  12  o’clock,  but  not  unless  the  food  pur- 
chased amounted  to  75  ore,  and  if  less  than  30  ore 
the  amount  of  beer  was  limited  to  one-fourth  liter 
(one  half-pint) . 

After  the  new  legislation  was  reported,  the  tem- 
perance organizations  met  and  resolved  that  it  was 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  situation.  With  families 
confronted  by  famine,  it  was  preposterous  to  con- 
tinue the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors. 
They  demanded  immediate  Prohibition,  and  re- 
solved that  at  the  coming  election  all  candidates 
should  be  sounded  on  this  issue,  and  that  votes 
should  be  withheld  from  all  who  were  not  outspok- 
en in  favor  of  it. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  the  World  War 
(1914-18)  the  restrictions  on  the  liquor  traffic  were 
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so  severe,  caused  by  the  lack  of  foodstuffs  (pota- 
toes and  corn)  that  the  consumption  of  spirits  fell 
to  almost  nil.  A few  years  after  the  War  statis- 
tics showed  a steady  increase.  Thus  the  consump- 
tion of  spirits,  which  had  reached  an  alarming  fig- 
ure in  1914,  and  in  1917  had  decreased  almost 
three  fourths,  rose  again  in  1924  to  almost  one 
half  of  the  1914  figure.  The  consumption  of  wine 
and  beer  also  increased. 

Dr.  Bratt  and  his  party  claimed  that  Prohibition 
would  give  rise  to  illegal  traffic  and  smuggling, 
which  his  system  would  prevent.  On  the  contrary, 
illegality  of  various  kinds  and  smuggling  have 
nourished  amazingly  in  Sweden  during  the  last  few 
years.  In  1922  the  number  of  persons  found  guilty 
of  smuggling  was  1,930;  in  1923  the  number  rose 
to  2,704,  and  in  1924  to  2,803.  The  temperance  lead- 
ers of  Sweden  declare  that  although  the  Bratt  Sys- 
tem has  materially  changed  the  liquor  traffic,  it 
has  not  improved  matters;  that  it  has  not  solved 
the  li(iuor  problem,  and  that  it  never  can. 

In  1920  the  number  of  drinking  persons  was  the 
greatest  it  had  been  in  00  years  ( see  American  Is- 
sue, A\n'\\  24,  1920).  This  alarin- 

Failure  of  ing  condition  led  public  senti- 
Bratt  System  ment  to  believe  that  drastic  mea- 
Acknowledged  sures  had  to  be  taken  against  the 
liquor  traffic.  The  Bratt  System 
proved  so  unsatisfactory  that  Dr.  Bratt  himself, 
in  an  address  delivered  in  Stockholm  Dec.  10, 1919, 
cojifessed:  “I  acknowledge  the  system  is  now  ly- 
ing in  ruins.” 

In  1919  the  fight  for  Prohibition  in  Sweden  was 
greatly  advanced  by  a new  electoral  reform  law 
providing  for  the  election  of  members  of  both  houses 
of  the  Swedisli  Parliament  by  universal  male  and 
female  suffrage.  The  Lower  House  had  repeatedly 
passed  a Prohil)ition  bill  (the  last  time  in  1918  by 
a ma  jority  of  50 ) , but  the  Upper  House  had  always 
rejected  it.  The  first  election  for  the  new  Upper 
House  look  place  in  March,  1919,  and  the  general 
election  of  members  to  the  Lower  House  occurred 
in  October,  1920.  The  last-named  body  was  decid- 
edly more  favoralffe  to  Prohibition  than  its  prede- 
cessor. However,  Dr.  Bratt  had  succeeded  in  de- 
feating Ekman  for  election.  Among  the  130  temper- 
ance advocates  elected  to  the  Lower  House  in  1920 
were  48  Good  Templars. 

After  nine  years  of  investigation,  the  Royal  Tem- 
perance Commission  appointed  in  1911  made  its 
final  report  in  1920.  Of  the  ten  members,  only  one 
took  a decided  stand  against  Prohibition,  namely 
Dr.  Bratt.  Considering  the  diversity  of  opinion 
among  members  of  the  Commission,  the  final  report 
was  more  harmonious  than  had  been  expected.  Most 
of  the  members  agreed  on  the  following  recommen- 
dations : 

1.  Prohibition  is  the  oniy  real  solution  of  the  liquor 
problem. 

2.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  prohibiting  alcohol- 
ic wines  and  beers  as  well  as  distilled  liquors. 

3.  All  liquors  containing  more  than  2^4  per  cent  of 
alcohol  by  weight  should  be  termed  alcoholic  or  intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

4.  After  having  been  adopted  by  Parliament,  such  a 
law  or  bill  should  be  referred  to  a vote  of  the  people 
and  go  into  effect  three  years  after  adoption  by  a fa- 
vorable vote  of  GO  per  cent  of  the  electors. 

Tlie  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  contained 
a volume  of  facts  concerning  the  liquor  traffic  in 
Sweden,  and  covered  practically  all  phases  of  mod- 
ern sciejitific  knowledge  concerning  alcohol  in  re- 
lation to  its  effect  on  the  individual  and  on  socie- 


ty. Mucli  space  was  devoted  to  an  impartial  re- 
port of  the  working  of  Prohibition  in  Iceland,  Fin- 
land, Norway,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  As 
mentioned  above,  the  Bratt  System  went  into  op- 
eration throughout  Sweden  Jan.  1,  1919.  Imme- 
diately 1,000,900  citizens  obtained  motholcs  in  or- 
der to  get  liquor.  The  report  showed  that  in  1920 
these  mothok  holders  bought  38,000,000  liters  of 
spirits.  During  the  World  War,  in  1917-18,  the  on- 
sale  of  alcoholic  liquor  was  closely  restricted  and 
amounted  to  2.8  liters  per  capita.  In  1920  it  was 
0.1  per  capita.  Convictions  for  drunkenness  kept 
l)ace  with  increased  consum])tion,  as  follows:  In 
1917,18,507;  1918,18,854;  1919,34,858;  1920,45,- 
500. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  Prohibition  in  the 
general  plebiscite  of  1922,  a National  Prohibition 
Committee  was  constituted  late  in  1920.  This  Com- 
mittee was  composed  of  five  representatives  from 
all  Swedish  temperance  organizations,  five  repre- 
sentatives from  the  churches,  and  five  representa- 
tives from  women’s  organizations  friendly  to  Pro- 
hibition. 

The  National  Prohibition  Committee  organized 
and  directed  Prohibition  work  throughout  Sweden 
in  preparation  for  the  1922  election.  Local  Prohi- 
bition committees  were  organized  in  every  com- 
munity, with  a central  committee  in  every  county. 
Prohibition  speakers  traveled  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  Prohibition  pamphlets  were  distributed 
in  large  quantities. 

The  result  of  the  Prohibition  plebiscite  taken  on 
Sunday,  Aug.  27,  1922,  was  olficialh"  announced  as 
922,122  against  Prohibition,  88G,- 

Pebiscite  232  for,  a majority  of  35,890  out 

of  1922  of  1,808,354  votes  cast.  Fifty- 

Unfavorable  three  per  cent  of  the  Stockholm 
to  Prohibition  vote  was  cast  by  women.  Of  this 
53  per  cent,  44  was  against  and  9 
in  favor  of  Prohibition.  The  women  of  Goteborg 
and  Malmi),  the  second  and  third  largest  cities  of 
Sweden,  also  voted  against  Prohibition. 

The  alarming  growth  of  liquor-smuggling  dur- 
ing 1920-23  was  responsible  for  the  issuance  of  two 
new  laws  in  the  latter  year,  aimed  directly  at  this 
evil.  One  concerned  the  punishment  of  illegal  im- 
portations, and  went  into  effect  July  1,  1923.  It 
increased  considerably  the  punishments  for  smug- 
gling. All  goods  brought  illegally  into  the  country 
could  be  confiscated,  as  well  as  the  vessel  seized, 
if  smaller  than  120  tons. 

The  second  new  law  was  even  more  important  in 
the  fight  against  the  smuggling  of  liquor  into  Swe- 
den. It  prohibited  the  importation  into  Sweden  of 
spirituous  liquors  and  wines  in  vessels  smaller  than 
120  tons.  The  law  did  not  define  how  far  from  the 
shore  the  territorial  water-line  of  Sweden  extended, 
but  it  was  later  defined  administratively  to  mean 
the  common  four  sea  miles. 

In  1923  the  Swedish  Government  prohibited  the 
manufacture,  importation,  and  sale  of  any  appa- 
ratus for  home  distillation,  and  this  traffic  soon 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  only  violations 
of  the  Swedish  liquor  laws  in  1923  were  the  illegal 
sales  of  moihoks  and  smuggling  from  Esthoniaand 
Germany.  The  fact  that  Sweden  had  not  yet  adopted 
Prohibition  did  not  ])revent  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  liquor  from  being  smuggled  into  the  coun- 
try, and  as  liquor  was  commonly  sold  in  Sweden 
it  was  more  difficult  to  detect  such  entry.  Beer 
was  still  sold  in  unlimited  quantities,  and  boot- 
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leggers  were  to  be  found.  Tire  temperance  organi- 
zations were  active  in  trying  to  effect  some  reform 
in  this  direction.  In  an  attempt  to  stop  bootleg- 
ging, beer  was  not  sold  in  bottles,  but  by  the  glass. 
By  this  means  it  was  hoped  to  prevent  the  bottles 
being  used  for  the  surreptitious  sale  of  distilled 
spirits.  It  was  reported  that  there  was  an  increase 
in  Stockliolm  in  the  cases  of  alcoholism  ajnong 
women.  The  struggle  between  the  wets  and  the 
drys  was  exceedingly  bitter,  witli  much  activity 
on  both  sides. 

Sweden  was  the  third  country  to  fall  in  line  in 
helping  the  United  States  enforce  the  Prohibition 
Law,  by  completing  in  1924  the  ratification  of  a 
rum  treaty  whereby  the  United  States  was  allowed 
to  search  and  seize  at  one  hour's  distance  from  land 
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does  not  work  out  in  practice  as  it  is  supposed  to  in 
theory. 

The  privilege  to  buy  is  often  borrowed  or  bought,  so 
that  individual  consumption  is  not  actually  cojitrolled. 
For  instance,  a man  who  is  either  denied  the  privilege 
to  buy  or  is  not  content  with  what  he  gets  on  his  own 
motbok  may  be  able  to  induce  more  temperate  relatives 
or  friends  to  buy  his  extra  liquor  on  their  own  books. 
The  regulation  is  therefore  more  apparent  than  real. 

But  at  the  same  time  complete  prohibition  is  not  an 
immediate  possibility  in  Sweden.  While  we  favor  it,  we 
realize  that  it  requires  a complete  and  firmly  deter- 
mined majority  in  order  not  only  to  install  it,  but  to 
maintain  it.  A few  years  ago  we  took  an  advisory  pleb- 
iscite on  the  subject  and  when  we  failed  to  get  a clear 
majority,  we  said,  "Here  is  further  educational  work 
still  to  be  done.”  On  that  line  we  intend  to  continue 
for  popular  instruction. 

I furthermore  consider  it  deplorable  and  undesirable 
from  a social  as  well  as  moral  point  of  view  that  the 
public  budget  should  be  dependent  upon  the  income  from 
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vessels  of  tliat  country  suspected  of  rum-running. 
This  treaty  was  expected  to  assist  in  preventing 
the  illegal  im[)ortation  of  intoxicating  liquors  in- 
to America. 

The  Swedish  elections  in  1924  showed  a small 
decrease  in  the  number  of  dry  members  in  the  Riks- 
dag, but  five  members  of  the  new  Swedish  Social- 
ist Government  were  strongly  in  favor  of  Prohibi- 
tion, four  of  them  being  Good  Templars. 

In  an  interview  with  a representative  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  in  1927,  Carl  Ekman, 
Prime  Minister  of  Sweden,  commented  upon  the 
Bratt  System  as  follows : 

Those  of  us  who  consider  the  use  of  alcohol  as  un- 
necessary oppose  the  so-called  Bratt  System  because 
we  think  it  fosters  and  spreads  the  drinking  habit  in- 
stead of  suppressing  it.  On  coming  of  voting  age,  young 
men  are  apt  to  feel  they  must  use  their  prerogatives  as 
full-fledged  citizens  and  apply  for  the  so-called  mot- 
bok, which  allows  them  to  purchase  a limited  quantity 
of  spirits  every  week. 

While  it  is  true  that,  thanks  to  the  Bratt  System, 
there  has  been  a marked  improvement  in  the  liquor  sit- 
uation in  Sweden,  the  benefits  have  been  chiefly  exter- 
nal and  the  real  evil  remains.  The  consumption  of  liq- 
uor now  grows  every  year.  The  system  of  individual 
licenses  tends  to  inoculate  the  whole  country  with  the 
liquor  habit  and  is  therefore  to  be  considered  only  as  a 
transitory  measure.  Furthermore,  the  ration  system 


the  liquor  trade.  We  are,  therefore,  trying  to  gradual- 
ly remedy  that  situation. — Union  Signal,  Aug.  6,  1927, 
p.  3. 

According  to  the  Rev.  David  Ostlund,  general 
secretary  of  the  antialcohol  movement  among  the 
Christian  churches  of  Sweden  andNorth-European 
representative  of  the  World  League  Against  Alco- 
liolism,  in  an  article  in  the  Scottish  Temperance 
Reformer  for  March  15,  1929,  there  is  wide-spread 
dissatisfaction  in  Sweden  over  the  results  of  the 
operation  of  tlie  Bratt  System,  not  only  among 
temperance  people,  but  also  among  the  public  gen- 
erally. The  System  has  not  solved  Sweden’s  liquor 
problem  and  has  been  practically  condemned  by 
the  Swedish  Government. 

While  it  was  necessary  that  the  Bratt  Sj'stem, 
constituting  as  it  did  an  entirely  new  method  of 
handling  the  alcohol  problem,  should  have  a fair 
trial,  and  could  not  be  condemned  by  temperance 
people  before  the  experiment  was  tried  out,  it  can 
now  be  safely  affirmed  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  temperance  leaders  of 
Sweden  that  the  System  must  go.  The  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  Swedish  temperance  organizations — 
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"embracing  600,000  people — at  the  Twelfth  Prohi- 
bition Congress,  held  at  Stockholm  Feb.  10-12, 
1928:  , 

The  present  development  must  be  broken  off.  . . The 
■Congress  recommends  a thorough  investigation  of  the 
■results  of  Swedish  and  Foreign  alcohol  legislation,  to 
make  it  clear  what  changes  should  be  made  in  Sweden’s 
.alcohol  legislation  so  that  it  shall  no  longer  lead  to,  but 
lead  from,  the  use  of  intoxicants. 

As  a result  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress, a commission  of  seven  members  was  ap- 
pointed in  1928  to  investigate  ex- 
Liquor  isting  liquor  legislation.  Prof.  U. 

Legislation  Quensel,  author  of  a work  on  med- 
Investigation  icine  and  alcohol,  was  named  chair- 

Committee  man  of  the  commission,  and  M. 

Larsson,  a Government  official  fa- 
vorable to  temperance,  was  chosen  secretary.  Of 
the  five  other  members,  two  represented  the  Par- 
liamentary temperance  parties. 

On  May  2,  1928,  both  Houses  of  the  Riksdag 
.adopted  a proposal  from  its  Legislative  Committee 
that  a revision  Ije  made  in  the  alcohol  legislation 
^f  the  counti'y.  The  following  passage  is  from  the 
Committee’s  report : 

The  leading  viewpoint  in  such  a revision  should,  ac- 
•cording  to  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  be  an  endeavor 
to  reach  such  measures  which  will  in  the  greatest  pos- 
sible way,  benefit  the  temperance  conditions  in  the  ooun- 
•try,  and  of  which  the  enforcement  will  lead  to  the  least 
possible  harm  and  inconvenience. 

To  begin  with,  an  investigation  should  be  made  of 
the  workings  of  the  Swedish  restrictive  system  in  re- 
gard to  Temperance  and  a comparison  be  made  between 
that  system  and  tried  systems  in  other  countries,  espe- 
•cially  in  Denmark,  Norway  and  England. 

At  the  beginning  of  1929  mothoks  were  owned 
by  1,126,151  persons  of  whom  107,230  were  women. 
New  mothoks  to  the  number  of  170,000  have  been 
issued  during  the  last  four  years.  The  most  la- 
mentable  feature  of  this  increase  is  that  it  is  made 
up  chiefly  of  young  men  and  women  who  thus  sys- 
tematically form  a habit  fraught  with  grave  con- 
sequences in  later  years. 

The  Temperance  Movement.  While  the  fight 
;against  the  evils  of  alcohol  started  at  an  early  date 
in  Sweden,  the  people  as  a whole  did  not  take  it 
seriously  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  foundation  of  Swedish  temperance  liter- 
ature was  laid  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Arch- 
Lishop  Laurentius  Petri,  who  in  1558  delivered 
a sermon  entitled  “Against  Intemperance”  (Emot 
Drijekenskap),  which,  later,  was  printed  and  ran 
Into  several  editions.  His  brother,  Olaus  Petri, 
published  one  of  the  first  Swedish  hymn-books,  and 
in  it  included  a long,  grave,  and  realistically  writ- 
ten “Song  About  Temperance”  ( 1572) . Later  some 
priests  began  working  for  temperance  on  religious 
grounds. 

For  a long  time  the  agitation  against  overindul- 
gence in  drink  w’as  encouraged  by  just  a few  prom- 
inent men  in  Sweden.  One  of  the  first  and  most 
noted  of  these  pioneers  of  the  temperance  move- 
ment in  that  country  was  Carl  von  LiNNfi  (Lin- 
naeus), the  celebrated  Swedish  botanist,  who  in 
1742  delivered  a course  of  lectures  at  Upsala  Uni- 
versity on  “Diet,  or  a Correct  Manner  of  Living,” 
in  which  he  stated  for  the  first  time  numerous 
truths  about  alcoholism  which  have  not  been  dis- 
credited down  to  the  present  day.  Other  prominent 
men  followed  in  his  footsteps,  but  it  was  almost  75 
years  before  there  were  any  organized  efforts  to 
■suppress  intemperance  in  Sweden. 

Brandy  was  known  in  Sweden  in  the  sixteenth 


century.  In  the  church  discipline  of  1571,  mostly 
written  by  Archbishop  Petri,  it  is  stated  as  one  of 
the  duties  of  a minister  “to  admonish  those  . . . 
who  use  beer,  brandy  and  other  drinks”  to  “better 
their  ways”. 

Among  the  early  Swedish  temperance  pioneers 
should  be  mentioned  Tomas  Thorild,  the  philoso- 
pher, who,  in  1795,  published  a work  in  which  he 
maintained  that  alcohol  should  be  used  as  medi- 
cine only.  He  said : 

No  sensible  man  has  the  notion  that  medicine,  how- 
ever delicious  it  may  be,  should  be  used  for  continuous 
and  natural  food(or  drink).  It  is,  therefore,  only  a fool- 
ish and  laughable  indulgence.  . . Even  a little  use  is  in- 
temperate, since  the  thing  itself  is  unnatural. 

C.  A.  Ehrensviird,  author  and  statesman  of  the 
reign  of  Gustavus  III  ( 1771-92) , wrote  against  dis- 
tilling as  a State  enterprise. 

One  authority  states  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  consumption  of  spirits  in 
Norway  and  Sweden  probably  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  While  other  w’riters  re- 
gard this  statement  as  somewhat  exaggerated,  they 
all  agree  that  the  production  and  consumption  of 
spirituous  liquors  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  that  the  upper  classes 
in  particular  were  most  intemperate. 

One  outstanding  cause  of  increased  drunkenness 
in  Sweden  at  this  time  was  the  prevalence  of  “dis- 
tilling for  home  needs,”  as  home  distillation  was 
called.  Brandy  intoxication  was  especially  common. 
Peasants  were  permitted,  under  a law  of  1810,  to 
distil  brandy  in  their  homes  upon 

Home  payment  of  small  taxes  to  the  Gov- 
Distillation  eminent,  and  most  of  them  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege.  The  size 
of  the  still  and  the  amount  of  the  tax  depended 
upon  the  value  of  the  property. 

In  1829  there  were  167,744  stills  in  operation  in 
Sweden,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  30,000,000  gal- 
lons of  brandy.  This  huge  production  brought  in  an 
income  of  30,000,000  rix-dollars,  and  the  revenue 
paid  the  Swedish  Government  amounted  to  about 
$434,000. 

Some  authorities  placed  the  home  consumption 
of  brandy  in  Sweden  at  80  pints  per  capita.  Sena- 
tor Alexis  Bjorkman,  in  a speech  at  the  Fifteenth 
International  Congress  Against  Alcoholism,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1920,  declared  that  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  brandy  in  Sweden  in  1830 
was  46  liters,  or  more  than  11  gallons. 

Then  the  reaction  set  in  under  the  leadership  of 
Peter  Wieselgren  (see  below)  which  movement  was 
influenced  considerably  by  the  temperance  move- 
ment in  the  United  States.  The  American  Temper- 
ance Society  sent  Robert  Baird  to  Europe  in  1836, 
and  he  spent  the  next  ten  years  in  a temperance  cam- 
paign throughoutthenorthernhalf  of  theContinent. 
In  Sweden  he  was  accorded  the  honor  of  a personal 
interview  with  King  Charles  XIV,  who  ordered  that 
Baird’s  “History  of  the  Temperance  Societies  of 
the  United  States”  be  translated  into  Swedish  and 
printed  at  his  expense.  Baird  assisted  in  the  organ- 
ization (May  5,  1837)  in  Stockholm  of  the  Swedish 
Temperance  Society  (Svenska  Nykter- 
Robert  hetssallskapet),  which  was  destined  to 
Baird  become  the  clearing-house  of  the  temper- 
Visit.s  ance  movement  in  the  country.  In  less 
Sweden  than  ten  years  it  had  about  100,000  mem- 
bers in  276  branches  throughout  Swe- 
den. After  visiting  Russia  in  1840  Baird  returned 
to  Sweden,  to  find  that  the  original  society  em- 
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braced  loO  temperance  organizations,  with  a com- 
bined membership  of  about  50,000.  He  also  found 
two  temperance  publications  in  circulation.  Visit- 
ing the  country  a third  time  in  1846,  Baird  found 
that  the  temperance  movement  was  still  increas- 
ing, there  being  332  societies  with  nearly  100,000 
members. 

The  aim  of  the  Swedish  Temperance  Society  dur- 
ing  these  early  days  of  its  existence  was  to  empha- 
size the  harmfulness  of  Branvin  ( the  favorite  al- 
coholic beverage  of  Sweden)  and  to  urge  its  aboli- 
tion through  the  circulation  of  pamphlets.  Moder- 
ate drinking  was  equally  censured,  members  being 
required  to  renounce  distilled  beverages  for  ex- 
ample’s sake.  Owing  to  these  developments  (and 
also  to  the  educational  work  of  Wieselgren  and 
Huss ) the  spread  of  sobriety  was  rapid,  and  bran- 
dy consumption  in  Sweden  dropped  from  46  liters 
per  capita  in  1830  to  about  23  liters  in  1850. 

Johan  Qskar  Ekman  defrayed  much  of  the  ex- 
pense of  these  various  educational  campaigns.  In 
1902  the  organization  extended  its  program  and 
changed  its  name  to  the  “Swedish 

Swedish  Society  for  Promoting  Temperance 
Temperance  and  Popular  Education”  (Svenska 

Society  Sdllskapet  for  Nykterh,et  och  Folk- 
uppfostran) . Ekman  gave  this  new 
society  an  endowment  of  about  $54,000  to  ensure 
the  continuance  of  its  activities  among  students 
and  young  soldiers. 

One  of  the  greatest  figures  in  Swedish  temper- 
ance history  is  that  of  the  young  pastor  Peter 
Wieselgren.  In  1819  he  and  some  of  his  colleagues 
at  the  Viixjo  High  School  founded  the  first  tem- 
perance society  in  Sweden. 

Wieselgren  believed  that  moral  suasion  was  in- 
sufficient to  suppress  the  evils  of  alcohol  and  that 
prohibitory  measures  would  have  to  be  applied 
sooner  or  later.  To  that  end  he  instituted  a great 
campaign  against  the  national  evil,  traveling  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  arousing 
the  peasants  and  the  city  dwellers  to  a conscious- 
ness of  the  gravity  of  their  danger.  While  exhort- 
ing individuals  personally  to  abstain  from  spirit- 
drinking,  he  at  the  same  time  worked  to  olitain 
the  help  of  legislation.  The  chief  object  he  had  in 
view  was  the  suppression  of  home  distilling,  then 
generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  evil.  This  was  attained  in  the  year  1855. 

The  physician  Magnus  Huss  also  exerted  a deep 
influence  on  the  people  of  Sweden  during  this  pe- 
riod. His  address  in  1851  before  the  Congress  of 
Naturalists  at  Stockholm  on  “The  Desire  for  Bran- 
dy in  Sweden,  and  How  It  Is  Satisfied,”  of  which 
100,000  copies  were  circulated,  contributed  largely 
to  the  enactment  in  1853-54  of  a radical  measure 
abolishing  home  distillation. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  various  Swedish  temperance 
organizations  prior  to  1850  was  the  securing  of  rad- 
ical changes  in  existingliquor  legislation.  With  the 
enactment  of  the  Swedish  Licensing  Act  of  1855, 
they  considered  their  object  accomplished  and  lost 
interest  in  the  fight  against  alcoholism,  with  the 
result  that  they  gradually  decreased  both  in  num- 
bers and  influence. 

A new  danger,  as  great  as  the  one  just  removed, 
then  emerged.  The  partial  victoiy  over  spirits  was 
counterbalanced,  to  some  extent,  by  the  increase  in 
beer  consumption.  This  consumption  was  not  so 
much  of  home-brewed  beer  (the  alcoholic  content 
of  which  was  so  low  that  it  was  drunk  by  abstain- 


ers as  non-intoxicating)  as  of  beer  of  a much  high- 
er alcoholic  content,  produced  in  modern  bi’ewer- 
ies.  The  brewing  of  Bavarian  beer 
Beer  was  introduced  into  Sweden  and 

Consumption  breweries  were  established  in  the 

Increases  towns  as  well  as  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Tlie  brewers  had  eagerly  con- 
curred in  the  national  movement  against  brandy 
with  the  selfish  motive  of  opening  up  a better  mar- 
ket for  their  own  products.  People  learned  to  drink 
beer;  and,  as  an  ally  of  luandy,  only  partly  con- 
quered, beer  became  a dangerous  intoxicant  for  the 
nation. 

The  more  watchful  friends  of  temperance,  how- 
ever, soon  took  cognizance  of  this  new  danger.  Some 
of  them  concluded  that  the  temperance  struggle 
had  only  begun  and  in  1873  the  first  total-absti- 
nence society  in  Sweden  was  formed  at  Goteborg 
(Gothenburg)  by  N.  J.  Bjorkman,  a typographer 
who  earlier  in  life  had  been  a drunkard. 

Temperance  Societies.  During  the  years  1876-79 
several  temperance  societies  were  founded  to  take 
up  the  fight  against  the  drink  traffic,  and  confer- 
ences were  held  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  uni- 
formity in  the  organizations  and  unity  in  the  work. 
This  aim,  however,  it  was  impossible  to  accomplish,, 
owing  to  the  widely  divergent  views  between  the 
teetotalers  and  those  favoring  moderation.  But  the- 
old  rule  of  forming  temperance  organizations  on 
the  basis  of  abstinence  from  spirits  only  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  new  societies  were  based  on  total  ab- 
stinence. International  temperance  organizations,, 
such  as  the  Band  of  Hope,  the  Independent  Order 
of  Good  Templars,  the  Blue  Ribbon  movement,  and 
the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  soon- 
were  active  in  all  parts  of  Sweden. 

Perhaps  the  first  international  organization  to 
enter  Sweden  was  the  Band  of  Hope,  for  various 
temperance  leaders  who  later  liecame  active  in  Good 
Templary  ascribed  their  temperance  prejudices  to 
training  received  in  Bands  of  Hope  prior 
Bands  of  to  the  introduction  of  the  I.  0.  G.  T.. 

Hope  Karlstad  had  a Band  of  Hope  in  1877 
(see  Ahlen,  Johan).  The  Bands  of 
Hope  soon  increased  in  number  and  membership. 
The  official  organ  of  the  Swedish  Bands  of  Hope  is 
the  Temperenz  Ilerold. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars  was  in- 
troduced into  Sweden  in  1879.  The  first  Good  Tem- 
plar Lodge  in  Sweden,  “Klippan”  (The  Rock) , was 
instituted  in  a small  Baptist  chapel  in  Goteborg 
on  Nov.  5,  1879,  by  Oscar  Bergstrom,  a Baptist 
preacher.  It  was  allied  to  the  American  order. 
Somewhat  later  the  English  order  was  introduced, 
JO.SEPH  Malins  himself  instituting  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Sweden  at  Skofde  on  Aug.  12,  1880.  On 
Oct.  29,  1880,  a Swedish  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Amer- 
ican order  was  also  founded,  in  Goteborg.  Seven 
years  later,  the  two  international  rival  bodies  were 
reunited  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  (1887) . 

During  the  early  years  of  Good  Templary  in  Swe- 
den Oskar  Eklund  was  the  pillar  of  the  Order. 

The  introduction  of  Good  Templary  into  Sweden 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  modern  total-absti- 
nence movement  in  that  country.  The 
I.  O.  G.  T.  Order  made  rapid  progress  and  has 
been  of  more  importance  in  Sweden 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  In  1890 
there  were  1,500  lodges,  with  60,000  members,  de- 
spite a secession  movement  in  1888  led  by  Axel 
Johansson. 
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The  Good  Templars  were  extremely  active  in  the 
work  of  organizing  temperance  societies  for  the 
young  people.  In  1903  no  fewer  than  110  new  jun- 
ior lodges  were  instituted.  In  190G  membership 
in  these  junior  lodges  had  grown  to  50,000. 

Much  of  the  progress  of  the  temperance  cause 
in  Sweden  has  been  due  to  the  generosity  of  tem- 
perance friends  there.  In  addition  to  numerous  me- 
morial funds  which  have  been  given  to  the  temper- 
ance organizations  from  time  to  time,  the  socie- 
ties— the  Good  Templars  in  particular — possess 
many  libraries  and  meeting-halls.  In  1900  the  Good 
Templars  owned  no  less  than  588  halls  in  various 
jmrts  of  the  country,  which  were  valued  at  4,172,- 
400  kroner.  These  halls  (often  containing  well- 
equip])cd  libraries)  were  in  many  cases  the  only 
places  suitable  for  the  i)0ople  to  meet  to  discuss 
temperance  and  other  matters. 

In  1907  the  Swedish  Grand  Lodge  of  the  I.  0.  G. 
T.  was  the  largest  temperance  organization  in  the 
whole  Scandinavian  peninsula,  with  an  aggregate 
membership  of  more  than  190,000,  and  was  more- 
over the  largest  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Order  in  the 
whole  world. 

Swedish  Good  Templary  has  accomplished  much 
thtough  temperance  education,  one  of  its  many  ac- 
tivities being  the  estal)lishment  of 
Generosity  numerous  reading-circles,  wliich  are 

of  Good  found  througho\it  the  country,  even 

Templars  in  the  more  isolated  sections.  As  a 
basis  for  tliese  groui)S,  the  Good  Tem- 
plars have  established  excellent  libraries,  which 
now  contain  more  than  1,000,000  books. 

Another  important  contribution  of  the  Good  Tem- 
plars to  the  cause  of  tem])evance  has  been  the  spon- 
soring of  such  organizations  as  the  Central  Asso- 
ciation for  Instruction  in  Temperance,  which  so- 
ciety is  partly  financed  by  the  Government. 

The  Good  Templars  own  their  own  printing  plant, 
])urchased  in  1900  from  Oskar  Eklund,  where  they 
])ublish  Reformatorn,  theofficial  organ  of  the  Swed- 
ish Grand  Lodge.  First  issued  about  1880,  this 
periodical  has  become  the  leading  temperance 
])ublication  of  Sweden.  Among  its  editors  have 
been  Oskak  Eklund  ( 1889-1 903 ) , Senator  Au-:xis 
B.tOrkman  ( 1904-09) , and  Lars  B room ( 1910-18) . 
Another  publication  issued  by  the  Good  Templars 
is  />aa/ydroppen (“Dewdrop” ) , a juvenile  total-ali- 
stinence  journal,  first  issued  in  1897. 

In  1903  the  Good  Templars  began  the  publica- 
tion of  Mimer,  a scientific  temperance  journal,  of 
which  Johan  Bergman  became  the  first  editor.  Lat- 
er in  that  year  a series  of  lectures  was  issued  liy 
JMauritz Sterner, M.A., suitable  forreadingat  lodge 
meetings  and  entertainments.  The  first  number  con- 
tained a translation  of  a lecture  by  John  B.  Gough 
and  a biography  of  him  by  Sterner. 

About  Easter,  1900,  a “Good  Templar  Junior  So- 
ciety” was  instituted  at  a meeting  in  Stockholm. 

Among  the  leaders  of  Good  Templary  in  Sweden 
have  been  the  following: 

Johan  Ahl^n,  Grand  Supreme  Juvenile  Templar  after 
1882,  who  founded  the  Central  Association  for  In- 
struction in  Temperance. 

John  Olof  Ahlin,  temperance  lecturer  and  writer. 

Senator  Johan  Bergman,  Grand  Chief  Templar(1897- 
1902). 

Anders  Henric  Berg,  Grand  Chief  Templar(1882-8G). 

Sen.  Alexis  Bjorkman,  editor  A’efoi'matorn  (1904-09). 

Lars  Gustav  Broome,  editor  Keformatorn  Ci9\0-18) . 

Oskar  Eklund,  the  “Grand  Old  Man  of  Swedish  Tem- 
plary,” Grand  Chief  Templar  (1906-09),  Interna- 
tional Treasurer  (1920-23),  and  editor  Reforma- 
torn (1889-1903). 


Carl  G.  Ekman,  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden  in  1926. 

Karl  A.  Eriksson,  associate  editor  Reformatorn. 

Oskar  Gylfe,  Grand  Secretary  (1900-20). 

Johan  August  Kraft,  Grand  (Ihief  Templar  (1886-88) . 

Svante  Herman  Kvarnzelius,  M.P.,  Grand  Chief  Tem- 
plar (1909-14). 

Emilie  Lindquist,  Right  Worthy  Grand  Messenger. 

August  Ljunggren,  editor  Tirfing. 

Emilie  Rathou,  editor  Vita  Bandet. 

Dr.  Mauritz  Sterner,  asst,  editor  Reformatorn. 

Ernst  Strandman,  Grand  Chief  Templar  (1914-29). 

W.  Styrlander,  Grand  Chief  Templar  (1889-96). 

Edvard  Wavrinsky,  M.P.,  Grand  Chief  Templar  (1886- 
89)  and  International  Chief  Templar  (1905-20). 

Sweden  is  represented  at  the  present  time  on  the 
roster  of  the  International  Supreme  Lodge  of  the  I. 
().  G.  T.  by  Dr.  Mauritz  Sterner,  who  is  Interna- 
tional Superintendent  of  Educational  Work.  The 
International  Supreme  Lodge  is  to  meet  in  Stock- 
holm in  1 930. 

The  officers  of  the  Swedish  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
I.  0.  G.  T.  are  (1929)  : G.C.T.,  Ernst  Strandman, 
Karlstad;  G.  Sec.,  Walle  Arfvezon,  Hagaby.  Ore- 
bro;  G.S.J.W.,  Anders  Karlsson,  Surte;  G.S.L.W., 
Arvid  Ilallberg.  Falum;  G.S.E.W.,  G.  A.  Ljung- 
berg,  Riddarhyttan ; D.I.C.T.,  E.  A.  Lindholm,  Es- 
kilstuna.  The  present  number  of  Good  Templars 
in  Sweden  is  as  follows:  Adults,  120,999;  juve- 
niles, 81,095. 

Of  all  the  great  temperance  organizations  found- 
ed in  Sweden  by  1880,  the  Swedish  Blue  Riblion 
Society  (8veriges  Bluhandsforhuncl)  alone  has  re- 
tained the  religious  tone  which  originally  charac- 
terized them  all.  Originating  in  America,  the  Blue 
Ribbon  movement  spread  to  England  and  then  to 
northern  Europe.  It  was  introduced  into  Sweden 
about  1882  by  Oskar  Eklund  and  Beatrice  Dickson, 
the  latter  organizing  her  first  society  at  Ofven'is. 
Sweden  was  first  in  uniting  the  Blue  Ribboners 
in  a national  societjq  taking  that  action 
Blue  June  10,  1880.  Shortly  afterward  local 
Ribbon  organizations  were  formed  throughout 
Society  Sweden,  and  then  provincial  groups  were 
organized.  Bid  Bandet, the  weekly  organ 
of  the  Society,  was  inaugurated  in  1883  Iw  Ek- 
lund. The  first  president  was  the  Rev.  Trave.  R. 
Illen,  editor  of  Svenska-Morgonhladcf . was  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  for  eleven  years  (1889-1900), 
and  Sir  Joseph  Hermelin  followed  him  in  office. 
Next  to  the  Good  Templars,  the  Blue  Ril)boners 
were  the  strongest  organization  in  Sweden.  From 
a membership  of  9,000  in  1890,  the  Society  expanded 
to  one  of  94,000  in  1907.  Its  membership  is  now 
(1929)  54,253. 

The  Templar  Order,  founded  in  America  in  1 883, 
spread  to  Sweden  where  in  1907  it  had  about  (50,000 
or  05,000  members.  Its  notable  characteristic  is  the 
provident  institution  connected  with  it,  the  Good 
Templars’  Self-help  Association,  which,  formed  in 
1899,  ])Ossessed  within  ten  years  funds  amounting 
to  500,000  kroner. 

The  National  Order  of  Temj)lars  tAafionn/  Tem- 
plarcrrden)  was  founded  as  the  Order  of  Templars 
in  1884  to  work  strictly  along  Christian  lines, 
in  contrast  to  the  I.  0.  G.  T.,  which  admitted  to 
membership  any  one  believing  in  the 
National  existence  of  Almighty  God.  It  was  not 
Order  of  originally  intended  to  be  a separate 
Templars  organization,  its  founders  simply  wish- 
ing not  to  remain  under  the  leadership 
of  the  men  then  at  the  head  of  Swedish  Good  Tem- 
plary. They  desired  to  form  a sej)arate  branch  of 
the  Order,  Init,  when  this  was  not  granted,  they 
founded  an  order  of  their  own.  In  1890  there  were 
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aboiit  500  members  and  by  1912  tlie  membership 
had  grown  to  4/  ,1 8 1 in  950  Temples.  In  1922  union 
was  effected  with  the  National  Templar  Order.  The 
present  number  of  members  is  about  53,000,  in  1,171 
Temples  (965  adult  and  206  juvenile). 

Heimdal,”  the  juvenile  branch  of  the  Order,  was 
foxinded  in  1 901  by  Einar  Hammarlund,  who  in  1923 
became  its  honorary  president.  Carl  Gustaf  Ek- 
man  has  been  chief  of  the  National  Templarorden 
since  1922. 

Ihe  International  Temple  of  the  Templars  of 
temperance  was  founded  at  Helsingborg  June  27, 
1888.  Adolph  Peterson  was  its  first  chief,  holding 
that  office  for  twelve  years.  The  Templars  of  Tem- 
perance opened  a first-class  temperance  hotel  in 
Stockholm  in  1903.  The  membership  in  1920  was 
about  40,000.  They  later  joined  the  National  Or- 
der of  Templars. 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  National  Templarorden, 
the  temperance  order  Verdandi  (Hykterlietsorden 
Verdandi)  was  founded  Feb.  2,  1896,  by  those  op- 
posed to  the  religious  atmosphere  of  Good  Tem- 
plary.  It  eliminated  from  its  cere- 
Verdandi  monies  and  teaching  all  references 
Temperance  to  religion.  It  is  not  as  politically 
Order  neutral  as  the  I.  0.  G.  T.  Its  mem- 
l)ership  is  composed  largely  of  man- 
ual laborers,  there  being  about  22,000  in  1909.  Its 
present  (1929)  membership  is  about  13,500.  Gus- 
taf Elmgren,  who  joined  Verdandi  in  1896,  later 
•edited  Verdandisten,  its  official  organ,  and  was 
secretary  until  1913. 

One  authoritj"  states  that  the  workof  the  World’s 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  intro- 
duced into  Sweden  as  early  as  1886.  The  Union 
Signal  for  March  26,  1891,  mentions  the  Frederica 
Bremer  Union  in  Stockholm,  which  was  in  exis- 
tence in  ] 890.  In  that  year  MadameNatalie  Anders- 
son-Meijerhelm,  of  Stockholm,  assisted  Mrs.  Mary 
Clement  Leavitt  in  an  organizing  campaign  for  the 
White  Ribbon  movement  in  Sweden. 
W.  C.  T.  U.  In  1890  Swedish  White  Ribboners  se- 
cured nearly  10,000  signatures  to  a 
petition  against  employing  young  girls  as  bar- 
maids, and  presented  it  to  the  King.  Firs.  Leavitt, 
writing  to  the  Union  Signal  under  date  of  April 
16,  1891,  refers  to  the  Stockholm  W.  C.  T.  U. 

In  1898  a branch  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  organ- 
ized at  Goteborg  by  Miss  Agnes  Slack,  honorary 
secretary  of  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.,  who  was  at 
that  time  attending  the  Scandinavian  Temperance 
Conference  in  that  city. 

The  National  Swedish  W.  C.  T.  U.,  known  in 
Sweden  as  the  “White  Ribbon  Society”  (Vita  Ban- 
del  ),  was  organized  at  Stockholm  Sept.  12, 1900,  by 
iMiss  Eviilie  Rathou  and  Miss  Maria  Sandstbom. 
Miss  Rathou  served  for  a quarter  of  a century  as 
secretary.  Since  October,  1903,  she  has  also  edited 
Vita  Bandet  (“The  White  Ribbon”),  the  monthly 
organ  of  the  society,  and  the  “Swedish  White  Rib- 
bon Year  Book.” 

The  Swedish  W.  C.  T.  U.  participated  in  the  first 
Northern  White  Ribbon  Conference,  in  1901,  at 
Avhich  the  Norwegian,  Danish,  and  Finnish  Unions 
Avere  also  represented. 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the  Sivedish  White 
Ribbon  Society  Avas  held  in  Stockholm  in  1902.  In 
the  folloAving  year  a department  for  children  Avas 
started.  In  1907  the  Society  commenced  publica- 
tion of  a small  paper  called  Woman  and  Society. 

The  L^nion  has  dcAmted  itself  to  practical  social 


Avork  more  than  have  the  other  temperance  organ- 
izations in  the  country.  The  Avomen  instituted  tem- 
perance restaurants  and  cafes,  of  Avhich  outstand- 
ing examples  are  the  White  Ribboners’  Temperance 
Restaurants  in  Goteborg  ( 1908 ) . They  also  opened 
reading-rooms  and  a home  for  young  Avomen  study- 
ing to  become  national  school-teachers.  Courses  in 
cooking  for  jioor  children  Avere  arranged,  and  free 
meals  provided  for  them.  In  addition  to  these  so- 
cial activities,  the  White  Ribboners  have  endeav- 
ored to  influence  legislation  as,  for  example,  in  se- 
curing the  extension  of  the  factory  laAvs  to  certain 
spheres  of  labor.  Wherever  a local  Union  has  ex- 
isted it  has  left  a trace  on  the  social  aspect  of  its 
community.  For  the  most  part,  the  members  of  the 
White  Ribbon  Society  have  been  draAvn  from  the 
middle  and  Avorking  classes  of  SAveden,  the  Avomen 
of  the  upper  classes  (Avith  a feAV  outstanding  ex- 
ceptions ) being  indifferent  to  total  al)stinence. 

That  the  Avomen  of  SAveden  are  aAvakening  to  the 
importance  of  the  temperance  question  is  further 
evinced  by  the  existence  of  the  SAved- 
Women’s  ish  Women’s  Evangelical  Temper- 
Evangelical  ance  Union,  founded  and  conducted 
Temperance  by  Miss  Beatrice  Dickson.  It  had  a 
Union  membership  of  about  1,000  in  1907. 

In  addition  to  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and 
the  Evangelical  Union,  there  is  also  an  indepen- 
dent organization  of  Avomen  (Avith  a membership 
of  about  200  in  1907 ) Avorking  in  northern  SAA'eden, 
the  principles  and  Avork  of  AAdiich  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  White  Ribboners. 

The  influence  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  SAveden  has 
brought  about  the  organization  of  Amrious  Avomen’s 
temperance  societies,  one  of  Avhich,  the  Women’s 
Central  Prohibition  Federation  (Centralraadet  for 
Kvinno'nias  Forlnidsarhete) , Avas  formed  in  Stock- 
holm in  1921.  Its  headquarters  are  at  Smaalands- 
gatan  42,  III,  in  that  city.  Miss  Emilie  Rathou  is 
jiresident. 

In  1925  the  Avomen  of  SAveden  Avere  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  election  of  three  AA^omen  ( all  Good 
Templars)  to  Parliament;  Agda  Ostlund,  Nelly 
Thuring,  and  Olivia  Nordgren. 

In  1926  a great  conference  of  Avomen’s  organiza- 
tions Avas  held  in  Stockholm  for  the  purpose  of 
consolidating  the  Women’s  Prohibition  Commit- 
tees throughout  the  country. 

On  Feb.  4-5,  1927,  SAvedish  Avomen  cooperated  in 
organizing  at  Stockholm  the  Northern  Women’s 
Temperance  League  CNordislca  Kvinnoforlmndet 
for  Allcoholfri  Kultur),  a project  started  at  Dor- 
pat,  Esthonia,  in  July,  1926.  The 
Northern  League  is  not  exclusively  a W.  C. 
Women’s  T.  U.  affair,  other  Avomen’s  organi- 
Temperance  zations  being  also  affiliated.  Miss 
League  Rathou  Avas  elected  first  president, 
and  Miss  Sandstrom  treasurer.  Each 
affiliated  country  has  its  OAvn  secretary.  In  July, 
1928,  the  Northern  Women’s  Temperance  Congress 
Avas  held  in  Stockholm  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Northern  Women’s  League. 

The  SAvedish  Government  has  given  public  rec- 
ognition to  the  White  Ribbon  movement  on  numer- 
ous occasions.  When  the  Royal  Temperance  Com- 
mission Avas  appointed  in  1911,  Miss  Rathou  Avas 
the  only  Avoman  member.  In  1918  she  Avas  given  a 
gold  medal  by  the  King  in  appreciation  of  her  tem- 
perance and  social  service  activities  in  SAveden. 
Some  other  prominent  Avomen  Avere : Madame  Nat- 
alie Andersson-Meijerhelm,  Maria  Sandstrom,  A. 
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Symonds  Ohlin,  and  Mrs.  Emma  Wretlind.  The 
Swedish  Crown  Princess  (formerly  Princess  Mar- 
garet of  Connaught)  was  a strict  abstainer  and  a 
member  of  the  Swedish  White  Ribbon  Union. 

In  1927  the  Swedish  W.  C .T.  U.  celebrated  the 
2,5th  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  their  work 
into  Sweden.  Representatives  were  present  from 
Finland,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Esthonia. 

The  Swedish  Riksdag  has  granted  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.  3,000  kroner  annually,  to  which  sum  an  addi- 
tional 1,000  kroner  WcXSs  added  this  year  ( 1929) . No 
other  country  provides  so  handsomely  for  educa- 
tional work  along  temperance  lines 
Government  as  does  Sweden.  A part  of  the  money 
Subsidizes  given  by  the  Swedish  Government 
W.  C.  T.  U,  for  the  promotion  of  temperance 
work  has  been  used  by  the  Loyal 
Temperance  Legion  and  the  Young  People’s  Branch- 
es of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  buying  a junior  balopticon, 
which  is  used  in  educational  work. 

The  Swedish  White  Ribbon  Society  owns  a num- 
ber of  traveling  libraries,  and  some  of  the  larger 
Unions  have  their  own  permanent  libraries. 

In  1925  Miss  Emilie  Rathou,  speaking  at  the 
Edinburgh  Convention  of  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U., 
stated  that  the  adult  membership  of  the  Swedish 
W.  C.  T.  U.  averaged  8,500.  Tliere  wereat  that  time 
190  local  Unions,  of  which  three  were  located  in 
Stockholm.  The  county  Unions  numbered  fourteen. 
Many  practical  enterprises  were  being  conducted 
in  Sweden  by  the  Union,  among  them  being  an  In- 
dustrial Farm  for  Girls,  fourteen  Homes  of  Rest 
for  Women,  two  Rescue  Homes,  one  Home  for  Un- 
married Mothers,  three  Children’s  Homes,  four 
Summer  Colonies  for  Children,  two  Evening  Sloyd 
Schools,  one  institution  for  the  distribution  of  milk 
to  poor  children,  one  day-nursery,  two  Schools  of 
Domestic  Economy,  two  large  first-class  restaur- 
ants in  Goteborg,  etc.  The  present  (1929)  num- 
ber of  members,  including  adults  and  young  peo- 
ple, is  approximately  10,000. 

In  1912  the  White  Ribboners  in  Goteborg  found- 
ed a school  for  housewives,  which  made  it  possible  for 
thousands  of  young  women  to  obtain  knowledge  of 
housekeeping.  The  Goteborg  Union  has  also,  since 
1 909,  operated  a temperance  restaurant  in  Slotts- 
kogen,  a beautiful  park  within  the  city.  A profit- 
able wine  and  beer  business  had  been  conducted  in 
the  ])ark,  but  since  the  introduction  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  enterprise  no  alcoholic  drinks  have  been 
sejved,  although  repeated  efforts  have  been  made 
to  reintroduce  the  sale  of  liquor. 

Among  the  more  practical  institutions  evolving 
from  the  temperance  movement  in  Sweden  should 
l)e  mentioned  the  Students’  Total  Abstinence  Home 
at  the  University  of  Upsala,  founded  in  1887  by 
Johan  Bekgman,  then  a young  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity. This  Home  offered  board  and  lodging  at  a 
reduced  rate  to  students  afiiliated 
Students’  with  any  of  the  total-abstinence  so- 

Total  cieties,one  of  which — theU))sala  Stu- 

Abstinence  dents’  Total  Abstinence  Society — 

Home  was  organized  by  Bergman  at  the 
University  on  Nov.  30, 1888.  He  made 
a national  drive  for  contrilnitions  to  his  home  and 
society,  and  in  1889  Y.  R.  Loniell,  a Good  Templar, 
gave  the  sum  of  50,000  kroner  (about  $13,340)  to 
the  work. 

Associated  with  Bergman  in  the  organization  of 
the  Upsala  Society  were  O.  G.  Lindberg,  Maria 
Folkesson,  K.  A.  West  ling,  P.  Hellstrom,  and  P. 


Hellstrand  ( later  manager  of  the  Home ) . The  work 
of  the  Society  during  the  first  few  years  consisted, 
chiefly  in  arranging  temperance  lectures  and  dis- 
cussion groups.  Some  of  Europe’s  most  celebrated 
scientists,  such  as  Prof.  A.  Forel,  Dr.  Herman, 
Blocher,  and  Dr.  Rudolph  Wlassak,  accepted  its  in- 
vitation to  lecture.  In  1895  a paper,  Polstjdrnan 
(“The  Pole-Star”)  was  started.  This  paper  was  a, 
few  years  later  presented  to  the  Swedish  Students’ 
Total-abstinence  Society. 

In  1887  Sweden  had  two  inebriate  institutions,, 
one  at  Bie  and  the  other  at  Tornas,  according  to  a 
laqjort  made  to  the  Zurich  Antialcohol  Congress  in 
that  year  (p. 227 ) . 

In  1892  compulsory  teaching  concerning  the  na- 
ture and  effects  of  alcohol  was  introduced  in  all 
the  schools  of  Sweden.  In  relation  to  this  teaching,, 
however,  Dr.  Ivar  Thulin,  of  Stockholm,  said  it 
was  beyond  question  that  the  results  of  this  com- 
pulsory school  teaching  were  inconsiderable  as  com- 
pared with  those  achieved  by  the  juvenile  absti- 
nence societies  like  that  of  Upsala. 

The  Swedish  Students’  Total-abstinence  Society 
( Sveriges  Studerande  Ungdoms  Helnykterhetsfor- 
bimd,  abbreviated  S.  S.  U.  H.)  was  founded  May 
1,  1896,  at  Upsala,  by  Elof  Ljung- 
Students’  gren,  a theological  student.  It  at- 
Total-  tempts  to  promote  abstinence  from 
abstinence  alcohol  among  Swedish  students  in 
Society  universities,  high  schools,  and  ele- 
mentary schools.  It  has  also  sections 
for  ministers  and  teachers.  One  of  the  first  to  join 
the  Society  was  Karl  Arvid  Hagstrom,  who  served 
as  editorial  secretary  of  Folstjdrnen  and  Unga 
Krafter  (“Young  Energy”),  the  official  organs  of 
the  Society. 

The  organization  grew  rapidly  from  the  start  and 
in  1899  comprised  eleven  societies  with  340  mem- 
bers. In  1908  there  were  215  societies  with  11,652 
members.  Tlie  World  War  (1914-18),  however, 
brought  about  a considerable  decrease  in  member- 
ship, but  it  now  ( 1929 ) has  4,379  members. 

In  1918  the  S.  S.  U.  H.  widened  its  program  to- 
include  practical  sociological  work.  Two  juvenile 
tubercular  colonies  were  established,  to  which  came 
children  from  throughout  Sweden. 

The  Society  has  its  own  publishing  house  and 
distributes  much  temperance  literature.  All  of  the 
large  temperance  societies  of  Sweden  contribute 
generously  to  the  funds  of  the  S.  S.  L'.  H.  Head- 
quarters are  maintained  in  Stockholm.  Halfdan 
Bengtsson  of  Upsala  was  president  and  Sven  G. 
Strand  of  Stockholm  secretary  in  1925. 

Anotlier  Swedish  temperance  organization  is  the 
Central  Association  for  Instruction  in  Temperance 
( Cenfralfdrhnndet  for  Nyktei-hetsundervisn in g i, 
fouTided  at  GoteI)org  in  August,  1901,  by  the  vari- 
ous juvenile  and  other  temperance  organizations, 
largely  through  the  work  of  the  teacher  Johan  Ah- 
I6n. 

The  general  aims  of  the  Central  Association  were 
to  arouse  and  hold  the  interest  of  the  public,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  teaching  profes- 
Central  Asso-  sion,  for  educational  work  in  the 
ciation  for  fight  against  alcohol ; to  endeavor 
Instruction  in  by  complementary  classes  to  fit 
Temperance  teachers  for  giving  temperance  in- 
struction ; to  procure  for  them  the 
right  material. for  teaching  on  the  subject  of  anti- 
alcoholism. It  was  also  proposed  to  edit  a special 
review  of  the  alcohol  problem. 
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The  Central  Association  opened  headquarters  in 
Stockholm  under  the  directorship  of  Elof  Ljung- 
GREN,  one  of  the  best-known  temperance  men  in 
Sweden.  A year  later  his  brother,  August  Ljung- 
GREN,  was  appointed  director  and  also  (1907)  edi- 
tor of  the  official  organ,  Tirfing. 

The  Swedish  Government  recognized  the  work 
of  the  Central  Association  in  1907  by  granting  it 
a subsidy  of  4,000  crowns. 

At  the  Eleventh  International  Congress  Against 


Alcoholism  at  Stockholm  in  1907,  the  Central  As- 
sociation described  its  work  before  the  delegates. 
National  interest  was  aroused  and  the  Swedish 
Government  was  induced  to  grant  additional  sums 
to  the  organization,  the  total  amount  in  1908  be- 
ing 96,000  crowns. 

In  order  to  organize  an  effective  system  of  tem- 
perance instruction  in  the  Swedish  public  schools, 
the  Diet  in  1911  appointed  a committee  of  experts  to 
consider  and  recommend  plans.  These  experts  com- 
pleted their  investigation  in  1918  and  submitted 
to  the  Swedish  Government  a report,  the  principles 
of  which  were  accepted  by  the  Diet  in  1919.  Begin- 
ning in  1920  this  plan  was  progres- 

The  Diet  sively  put  into  operation.  Temper- 
and  ance  instruction  was  placed  under 

Temperance  the  general  direction  of  the  Educa- 
Instruction  tion  Department  of  the  Government, 
Committee  Dr.  Thorild  Dahlgren,  of  Malmo, 
being  appointed  as  an  adviser  to  this 
new  department.  In  1927  this  Department  offered 
134  general  temperance  education  courses  on  all 
phases  of  the  alcohol  problem.  About  1925  the  Min- 
istry of  Public  Instruction  published  an  excellent 
handbook  on  the  alcohol  question,  which  sripplied 
teachers  with  the  material  necessary  for  instruct- 
ing their  pupils.  In  1928  it  issued  a teachers’  guide 
on  temperance  training  which  was  compiled  by 
three  of  Sweden’s  leading  educators. 

The  Swedish  educational  authorities  are  con- 
tinuing (1929)  their  efforts  to  improve  temper- 
ance teaching  throughout  the  country.  Svante  H. 
Kvarnzelius  has  been  chairman  of  the  Central  As- 


sociation since  1910. 

In  1903  the  temperance  societies  among  students 
and  school  children  in  Norway  and  Sweden  con- 
cluded to  unite  in  an  international  or  at  least  in- 
ter-Scandinavian society. 

About  this  time  the  army  temperance  movement 
was  beginning  to  grow.  In  1903  Dr.  Emil  Nilsson, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  army  surgeons  in  Swe- 
den, published  a pamphlet  on  “Our  Militia  and 
Life  in  the  Army  Barracks,”  in  which  he  declared 
that  abstinence  from  alcoholic  beverages  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  if  military  train- 
Army  ing  was  to  accomplish  its  desired 
Temperance  results.  There  was  considerable  ac- 
Movement  tivity  in  military  camps  and  bar- 
racks throughout  the  country,  one 
evidence  of  which  was  the  formation  by  Edvard 
Wavrinsky  of  a temperance  society  at  Fort  Wax- 
holm  in  1904.  About  this  time  936  soldiers  sta- 
tioned at  Trossnas  military  station  petitioned  their 
commandant  to  jDrohibit  all  sale  of  malt  liquois  at 
the  barracks. 

In  1903  a loan  society  for  abstaining  students 
was  started  at  Upsala  University,  a new  temper- 
ance hall  was  dedicated  in  Stockholm  ( Oct.  4 ) , and 
a temperance  society  was  instituted  among  the 
ministers  in  the  Strengnas  diocese.  The  first  tem- 
perance lecture  to  the  sailors  of  the  Swedish  Navy 
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was  delivered  in  Stockholm  Oct.  23,  1903,  by  Cap- 
tain Aug.  Falk. 

On  Feb.  2,  1904,  the  Swedish  temperance  move- 
ment was  given  added  impetus  by  a large  gather- 
ing of  temperance  women  at  Sundswall,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Sundswall  W.  C.  T.  U.  More 
than  1,000  women  attended  the  meeting. 

One  of  the  greatest  victories  for  temperance  for 
many  years  was  won  in  Sweden  in  1904  when  the 
Upper  House  of  the  Swedish  Riksdag  unanimous- 
ly decided  to  concur  with  the  Lower  House  in  a re- 
quest to  the  King  to  prohibit  all  sale  of  malt  liq- 
uors in  the  army  and  nav^^  Over  half  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  had  petitioned  the  Govern- 
ment to  this  effect. 

In  1906  Sweden  had  nine  official  temperance  pe- 
riodicals and  weekly  papers.  Of  the  other  political 
and  general  newspapers,  31  were  in  favor  of  total 
abstinence,  which  refused,  as  a rule,  to  insert  any 
advertisements  about  spirits.  There  were  also  sev- 
eral newspapers  which  refused  such  advertisements 
although  they  did  not  altogether  agree  as  to  the 
desirability  of  total  abstinence. 

The  Swedish  Teachers’  Temperance  League 
iges  Ldrare,s  Nykterhetsforhund)  was  founded  at 
Upsala  June  15, 1906.  It  grew  rapidly,  having  about 
1,700  members  in  1911  and  about  4,500  in  more 
than  50  branches  in  1 928.  The  League 

Swedish  endeavors  to  further  temperance  ed- 

Teachers’  ucation,  particularly  among  ele- 

Temperance  mentary  school  children.  In  1911 

League  Mats  Dalborg,  representing  Swed- 

ish teachers  at  The  Hague  gather- 
ing of  the  International  Congress  Against  Alco- 
holism, was  made  secretary  of  the  International 
Union  of  Abstaining  Teachers,  Robert  Johansson- 
Dahr,  superintendent  of  public  schools  at  Jonko- 
ping,  president  of  the  Swedish  League  in  1928,  is 
also  one  of  the  directors  of  the  International  Union. 
The  secretary  is  G.  Liljeblad,  of  Jonkoping,  and 
the  present  number  of  members  is  4,200. 

Among  the  trade  and  professional  temperance 
societies  is  the  Swedish  Physicians’  Temperance 
Union  (Svenska  Ldkamas  Nykterhetsfdrenivg). 
This  society,  which  was  founded  in  Stockholm  July 
7,  1902,  doubtless  owed  its  origin  to 

Swedish  the  work  of  Dr.  E.  Mitander,  one  of 
Physicians’  the  few  physicians  belonging  to  the 
Temperance  Good  Templar  Order  at  that  time. 

Union  It  doubled  its  meml>ership  within  a 
few  weeks.  From  this  small  group 
grew  the  national  Union,  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  winning  medical  men  to  temperance.  The  Swed- 
ish Union  affiliated  in  1907  with  the  International 
Union  of  Medical  Abstainers.  Headquarters  of  the 
society  are  maintained  in  Stockholm. 

Among  the  members  in  the  Physicians’  Temper- 
ance Union  were  four  professors  at  the  Royal  Med- 
ical College  in  Stockholm  : Drs.  Curt  Wallis,  Ernst 
Alonquist,  Santesson,  and  Vidmark.  They  were  all 
able  temperance  lecturers  and  writers.  The  presi- 
dent and  secretary  (1928)  are  Dr.  G.  Steenhoff 
and  Dr.  G.  Thorell,  respectively,  both  of  Stockholm, 
and  the  present  number  of  members  is  50. 

Another  member  of  the  group  of  trade  temper- 
ance societies  in  Sweden  is  the  Swedish  Chauffeurs’ 
Temperance  Alliance  (Moiorf dramas  Helnykter- 
hetsfdrbimd).  The  Upsala  branch  of  this  organi- 
zation has  decided  to  exclude  from  membership  any 
applicants  holding  a motbok,  which  is  necessary 
for  the  purchase  of  drinks  in  Sweden.  In  this  con- 
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m-ction  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Royal  Aii- 
toinol)ile  Cluh  of  Stoekholm  has  amended  its  stat- 
utes, making  total  abstinence  of  first  importance. 

It  has  (1029)  about  (5,000  memljors,  and  is  grow- 
ing rapidly.  The  first  of  ten  commandments  now 
reads : 

Make  a habit  not  to  use  liquor,  not  even  in  the  small- 
est quantities,  when  about  to  drive.  Don’t  rely  on  your 
resisting  power  ; it  can  deceive  you.  Liquor  is  treach- 
erous. It  relaxes  watchfulness,  confuses  judgment,  en- 
courages carelessness. 

The  Chaull'eurs’  Alliance  was  granted  a subsidy 
by  the  (Government  of  8,000  crowns,  increased  to 
.“),000  crowns  for  1930-81.  The  journal  of  the  Alli- 
ance is  d/otor/6rare)t( “Motor-driver”),  a monthly. 

Still  other  temperance  organizationsof  this  class 
are;  Railwaymen’s  Tempei-ance  Alliance  (Jiini- 
vi'Kjsmanncns  lleintjktn'hetfifurhvvd ) , fonned  Dec. 

1,  1901,  with  77  local  branches  and  2,.')]")  memlters 
in  1925;  Temperance  Alliance  of  Swedish  Police- 
men ; and  Swedish  Custom  House  Officers’  Temjter- 
ance  Alliance.  A total-abstinence  society  for  postal 
clerks  was  organized  late  iti  1908. 

The  leading  tem]ierance  men  of  Sw.eden  have  re- 
peatedly exerted  influence  upon  the  Government  of 
their  country.  From  relatively  unimportant  local 
offices,  Good  Templars  gained  more  important  po- 
litical positions  until  eventually  they  won  seats  in 
the  Swedish  Riksdag.  Here  they  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  present  Parliamentary  Temperance  So- 
ciety. Among  the  first  Good  Templars  to  enter  the 
Riksdag  were  Wavrinsky  and  Ad.  Aulin,  who  won 
seats  in  the  Lower  House  in  1891.  They  were  joined 
in  1894  by  Oskar  Eklund  and  in  1895  by  W.  Slyr- 
lander,  then  Grand  Chief  Templar  of  Sweden. 

Abstainers  in  the  Riksdag  have  gradually  in- 
creased in  number.  The  Parliamentary  Temperance' 
Society  had  78  members  in  1902,  in  w'hich  year  the 
officers  were:  Rev.  T.  P.  Waldenstrom,  president; 
Gustaf  Johnson,  vice-president  ;G.  Pettersson,  sec- 
retary; and  A.  F.  Bostrom,  treasurer.  In  1904  the 
members  of  the  Society  numbered 
Parliamentary  80,  and  Waldenstrom  was  still 
Temperance  serving  as  president.  The  organi- 
Society  zation  was  much  strengthened  in 
1!»05  through  the  affiliation  with 
the  Society  of  the  Hon.  Fr.  Berg,  Minister  of  Ed- 
ucation and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.  Leaders  of  the 
P.  T.  S.  in  1907  were  Ernst  Beckman,  Bishop  von 
Schiele,  and  .Takob  Pettersson.  The  Society  was 
lieaded  in  1918-24  by  Carl  Gustaf  Ekman,  chief  of 
the  National  Temj)lars. 

J’he  su])reme  achievement  of  Good  Templary  in 
Sweden  came  June  4,  1 920,  when  Ekman  -was  asked 
to  form  a new  Government,  following  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Labor  Government. 

Sweden’s  contribution  to  temperance  progress  in 
Europe  consists  largely  in  her  cooperation  with 
other  countries  in  teinperance  congresses.  Three 
Universal  Temperance  Conferences  were  held  in 
Stockholm  in  1 889,  1 892,  and  1890.  In  1895  Sweden 
participated  in  the  First  Northern  Temperance 
Congress  at  Christiania,  and  later  entertained  sim- 
ilar gatherings  at  Gotel)org  ( 1 898 ) and  Stockholm 
(1902  and  1913).  Sweden  sent  seventeen  delegates 
to  the  World’s  Temperance  Congress  in  London  in 
1900,  and  in  1904  was  represented  at  the  Sixth 
Northern  Temperance  Congress  at  Copenhagen  liy 
508  delegates.  In  1 907  Sweden  entertained  at  Stock- 
holm the  Eleventh  Internationa]  Congress  Against 
Alcoholism,  at  wliich  wereformed  the  International 
Bureau  Against  Aleoholism  and  the  International 


Union  of  Medical  Abstainers.  In  1911  the  Swedish 
Government  financed  a Temperance  Exhibition  at 
the  Thirteenth  International  Congress  held  at  The 
Hague  and  also  sent  eighteen  delegates.  Prohibi- 
tion Congresses  w’ere  held  in  Sweden  in  1917  and 
1920.  Of  the  twenty  Swedish  delegates  to  theNinth 
Northern  Congress  at  Helsingfors  in  1919,  eight 
were  members  of  Parliament.  In  February,  1921, 
a great  Woman’s  Prohibition  Conference  was  held 
in  Stockholm.  No  fewer  than  2,000  women  of  all 
political,  religious,  and  social  persuasions  partici- 
pated— the  greatest  gathering  of  Prohibition  wo- 
men Europe  had  ever  seen.  After  this  conference 
women’s  Prohibition  committees  were  organized 
throughout  the  country.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing Temperance  Exhibitions  at  the  Eighteenth  In- 
ternational Congress  Against  Alcoholism,  at  Dor- 
jiat,  Esthonia,  in  July,  1926,  was  that  arranged  by 
the  National  Prohibition  League  of  Sweden. 

During  the  summer  of  1909  Sweden  was  involved 
in  great  disturbances  in  the  labor  market.  All  in- 
dustrial activity  ceased  for  a time.  In  order  to  make 
it  easiei-  to  keep  order,  the  Government  during  the 
month  of  August  issued  a temporary  Prohil)ition 
Act.  In  August  of  previous  years  tlie  average  of 
drunkenness  ofi'enses  in  Stockholm  had  been  about 
1,500.  but  during  the  Prohibition  month  in  1909 
only  16  occurred. 

Encouraged  by  this  successful  trial  of  Prohibi- 
tion, the  organized  temperance  forces  of  Sweden 
arranged  for  a referendum  vote  of 
Referendum  the  adult  population,  which  at  that 
Results  in  time  numbered  3,387,924.  Of  these 
Majority  for  2,034,234  participated  in  the  vote. 
Prohibition  which  resulted  as  follows : For  Pro- 
hibition, 1,884,298;  Against  Pro- 
liilution,  16,175;  Neutrals,  133,761.  Proportion- 
ally 56.2  per  cent  of  the  qualified  voters  and  99  per 
cent  of  all  who  voted  declared  themselves  in  favor 
of  Prohibition. 

In  1910  Senator  Alexis  Bjorkman  became  di- 
rector of  the  Swedish  Temperance  Societies’  Infor- 
mation Bureau  ( Sveriges  Nyktcrheissallskaps  Up- 
plgsi7i»gshgrd ) . 

One  of  the  most  active  temperance  agencies  in 
(lie  country  at  this  time  was  the  Swedish  Prohibi- 
1 ion  Propaganda  Committee,  of  which  Johan  Berg- 
man l)ecame  president  in  1913.  Bergman  was  also 
president  of  the  International  Burea\i  Against  Al- 
coholism. Another  important  tem])crance  agency 
was  the  Royal  Committee  on  Temperance  Educa- 
tion. of  which  Knut  KjEiXBERa,  recognized  as  the 
central  figure  in  Swedish  educational  work,  became 
director  in  1914,  succeeding  S.  H.  Kvaknzemus. 

'Pile  year  1913  was  a black  year  in  Swedish  tem- 
perance history.  Convictions  for  drunkenness  in 
the  entire  country  were  more  than  56,000,  and  in 
Stockliolm  alone  they  totaled  17.696.  The  Bratt 
System  was  introduced  into  Stockholm  in  March. 
1914.  The  number  of  drunkenness  olTenses  this  year 
was  11,878.  and  the  Jiext  year  11.323.  Because  of 
war  conditions  the  Swedish  Govern- 
Tlie  Bratt  ment  in  Fehruary,  1916,  ordered  some 

System  minor  restrictions  of  the  sale  of  liq- 
uors. with  the  result  that  the  nuinher 
of  drunkenness  olTenses  this  year  in  Stockholm 
went  down  to  9.877.  During  1918  industrial  alco- 
hol ( motor  alcohol ) obtained  prominence  as  a drink 
in  Stockholm,  and  the  number  of  convictions  for 
drunkenness  increased  sharply.  Further  increase 
was  noted  during  1919.  both  in  Stockholm  as  well 
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as  in  the  entire  country.  The  consumption  of  mo- 
tor alcohol  decreased  again,  but  instead  of  alcohol 
came  imported  wines  from  Norway  (where  strong 
wine  was  prohibited)  and  France  and  whisky  from 
America.  The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  drunk- 
enness olienses  in  Stockholm  in  1919  was  to  a large 
extent  caused  by  home  distilling. 

Sweden’s  annual  drink  bill  before  the  World  War 
was  about  170,000,000  kroner  ($42,000,000).  The 
revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  liquor  by  the  Goa  - 
ernment  was  about  50,000,000  kroner  (about  $12,- 
000,000).  The  drink  bill  and  GoAmrnment  revenue 
after  the  War  were  about  the  same  as  prior  to  1 9 1 4. 

Admitting  that  a number  of  the  convictions  for 
drunkenness  were  caused  by  illegal  alcohol,  it  re- 
mains a fact  that  drunkenness  under  the  Bratt  Sys- 
tem was  not  reduced  more  than  25  per  cent.  And. 
as  the  temperance  leaders  of  Sweden  had  pointed 
out  in  1920,  no  one  can  define  40,000  convictions 
for  drunkenness  per  year  as  temperance  for  a na- 
tion of  less  than  0,000,000  people. 

In  October,  1919,  there  was  considerable  discus- 
sion as  to  the  possible  effect  in  SAveden  of  Proliilji- 
tion  in  Norway.  SAvedish  diys  Avere  pleased  Avitb 
the  Prohibition  majority  in  the  Norwegian  plebi- 
scite, but  Avere  displeased  Ijecause  NorAvay  had  ac- 
cepted partial  instead  of  total  Prohibition.  Moon- 
•shine  became  prevalent  under  the  alcohol-rationing 
system  in  SAveden  in  1919,  due  to  strict  Avhisky  ra- 
tioning during  the  A’ar.  Extensive  home  distilla- 
tion resulted  in  inci'eased  drunkenness.  Increasing 
the  whisky  ration  did  not  materially  improA'e  con- 
ditions, and  Dr.  Bratt  sadly  stated  tliat  Sweden 
lacked  the  spirit  necessary  to  make  his  plan  suc- 
ceed. 

The  launching  of  the  World  League  Against 
Alcoholisai  aroused  great  entluisiasm  in  Sweden. 

Leaders  of  the  old-established  tem- 
Anti-Saloon  perance  organizations  Avere  quick  to 

League  of  see  the  advantages  of  an  alliance 

Sweden  Avith  AAmrld  temperance  forces,  and 
Avhen  the  Eev.  Daaud  Ostlund  vis- 
ited SAveden  Avith  the  intention  of  linking  up  that 
country  Avith  the  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
ism he  AA’as  Avarmly  Avelcomed.  Tlie  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  Sweden  ( I\  iksii1sk'iite1  far  de  Krisinas 
Fdrhudsrdrelse)  formed  in  1920.  Avith  Ostlund 
as  superintendent.  It  is  a league  of  church  denom- 
inations and  organizations  Avbich  have  declared 
for  temperance. 

On  April  1,  1920,  there  Avere  twelve  toAvns  and 
more  than  1,800  country  parishes  in  SAveden  Avhere 
no  alcoholic  liquors  AA^ere  alloAved  to  be  sold.  The 
sale  Avas  permitted  in  98  townsmnd  aiwut  600  coun- 
try parishes.  In  40  per  cent  of  the  toAvns  Avhere  the 
sale  AAuas  permitted,  all  kinds  of  alcoholic  drinks 
could  be  secured.  In  the  other  toAvns  Avhere  the  sale 
Avas  permitted,  only  light  beers  were  obtainable. 

The  SAA^edish  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  its 
State  conference  in  Stockholm  on  Sept.  30,  1920, 
unanimously  adopted  the  folloAving  declaration  : 

The  temperance  issue  is  the  greatest  social  issue  of 
our  country.  The  progress  that  has  been  won  in  the  do- 
main of  social  legislation  necessitates  a total  Prohibi- 
tion law  to  safeguard  other  social  achievements. 

We  express  our  satisfaction  that  our  request  for  a 
cooperative  interdenominational  committee  has  borne 
fruit  and  that  the  Swedish  Anti-Saloon  League  has  been 
established. 

We  greet  with  .ioy  the  Rev.  David  Ostlund.  represent- 
ing the  American  Anti-Saloon  League,  who  has  been 
elected  general  secretary  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  in 
Sweden. 

Conditions  still  prove  that  restrictions  are  powerless 


in  the  hard  fight  against  drunkenness.  Wherefore,  we 
reiieat  Avith  strong  emphasis  our  oft-made  request  for 
total  Prohibition. 

At  the  general  election  of  Oct.  2, 1921,  a majority 
of  those  elected  to  the  S\A'edisli  Parliament  Avere 
supporters  of  total  Prohibition,  if  approved  by  a 
substantial  majority  of  the  people.  The  result  of 
the  election  caused  the  resignation  of  the  old  Gov- 
ernment, and  H.  Branting  Avas  com- 
Good  missioned  to  form  a neAV  one.  It  is 

Templars  interesting  to  note  that  four  of  the 
in  new  Ministers  Avere  Good  Templars  : 

Government  Olof  Olsson,  Minister  of  Education ; 

SA’en  Linders,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture; Anders  Orne,  Minister  of  Communication  ;and 
Richard  Sandler,  Minister  Avithout  portfolio.  Each 
of  these  Avas  a Avell-knoAvn  Prohibitionist.  Three  of 
the  other  new  Ministers,  F.  Y.  Thorsson,  Minister 
of  Finance  (a  pronounced  Prohibitionist ) ;Herman 
Lindquist,  Minister  of  Social  Welfare;  and  C.  E. 
Svenson,  Minister  of  Commerce,  Avere  Avcll-knoAvn 
temperance  men. 

The  attitude  of  the  established  church  (Luth- 
eran) toAvard  Prohibition  in  SAveden  is  discussed 
briefly  in  “The  World  Service  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church”  (Chicago,  1923),  as  folloAvs: 

While  Sweden  is  one  of  the  progressive  countries  of 
Europe,  with  forward-looking  educational,  industrial, 
and  other  social  legislation,  there  are  still  many  condi- 
tions that  need  improvement.  Too  frequently  the  state 
church  seems  bound  up  with  conservative  interests.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  campaign  for  national  prohibition,  for 
example,  when  the  plebiscite  was  lost  by  only  35,000 
votes  in  a total  of  1.800,000,  the  influence  of  the  estab- 
lished church  was  not  felt  strongly  on  the  side  of  pro- 
hibition. As  one  Swedish  magazine  writer  at  the  time 
stated,  “The  history  of  the  state  church  testifies  to  the 
sad  fact  that  it  has  usually  been  on  the  wrong  side  when 
.great  social,  religious  or  moral  questions  have  had  to 
be  decided.  It  has  once  more  missed  its  opportunity  to 
become  a leader  of  the  ethical  and  religious  movements 
of  Sweden.” 

In  1923  tlie  G eneral  Customs  Board  reported  tbat 
the  smuggling  of  distilled  spirits  into  Sweden  Avas 
being  greatl}"  overcome.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  1923  no  less  than  30,000  liters  of 
Smuggling  liquor  Avere  seized  and  confiscated. 
Reduced  and  more  than  half  of  those  engaged 
in  tills  smuggling  Avere  captured  and 
sentenced  to  very  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment. 
Increasing  vigilance  Avas  being  exercised  by  Gov- 
ei'nment  officials. 

The  report  of  the  Swedish  Liquor  Control  Depart- 
ment for  1923  shoAved  a steady  increase  in  toAvns 
under  “disinterested  management”  in  the  consump- 
tion of  spirits,  beer,  and  Avine.  Along  Avith  this 
there  Avas  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  con- 
victions for  drunkenness,  from  25,673  in  1922  to 
30,127  in  1923.  In  the  country  areas  Avithout  such 
liouses  there  Avas  a decrease. 

Richard  Sandler.  Socialist,  Avho  became  Prime 
IMinister  of  SAveden  on  Jan.  24,  1925,  Avas  not  on- 
ly an  abstainer  but  also  a member  of  the  I.  0.  G.  T. 

Ill  the  summer  of  1925  the  SAvedish  press  gaA'e 
considerable  prominence  to  the  subject  of  Prohi- 
bition in  the  United  States,  as  expounded  by  two 
prominent  American  delegates  to  the  Universal 
Christian  Conference  of  Life  and  Work  in  Stock- 
holm: Dr.  Charles  F.  Wishart,  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (U. 
S.A. ) in  1923;  and  Bishop  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  rep- 
resenting the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  close  of  an  interesting  de- 
bate on  the  drink  question  toAvard  the  end  of  the 
Conference,  the  Archbishop  of  Upsala  said:  “The 
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drink  problem  is  a great  evil  wliich  tlie  church  must 
combat.  It  may  not  be  agreed  on  methods,  but  it 
is  unanimous  in  its  determination  to  save  human- 
ity from  the  wreckage  of  this  traffic.” 

In  1927  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Prohibition 
movement  was  progressing  in  Sweden.  The  Nation- 
al ProhibitionCouncil,  of  whichCarlGustaf  Ekman, 
Prime  Minister,  and  other  Cabinet  Ministers,  were 
members,  was  very  strongly  opposed  to  the  Bratt 
System,  which  controlled  the  manufacture  aud  sale 
of  spirits  and  wines.  There  was  a motion  before  the 
Riksdag  providing  that  beer  (with  more  than  4% 
alcohol),  which  had  been  sold  unrestricted,  should 
come  under  legal  control.  It  was  noteworthy  that 
a considerable  number  of  the  political  leaders  in 
Government  circles  were  advocates  of  Prohibition. 
These  included  the  Crown  Prince,  Gustaf  Adolf, 
the  Prince  Regent,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  seven 
of  the  twelve  members  of  the  Government.  It  was 
also  of  interest  that  with  one  exception,  every  Cab- 
inet member  was  a total  abstainer.  The  Crown 
Prince,  with  a large  number  of  notable  people,  paid 
an  official  visit  to  the  Prohibition  Exhibition  held 
in  Stockholm  in  connection  with  the  Inter-Scan- 
dinavian Conference  on  Prohibition. 

In  1927  the  united  organized  Swedish  temper- 
ance movement  comprised  0,500  local  societies  with 

250.000  senior  and  110,000  junior  members.  The 
Good  Templar  Order  had  212,000  members,  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Society  had  57,000,  and  the  National  Or- 
der of  Templars  53,000.  The  number  of  “reading 

circles”  in  connection  with  the  as- 
Membership  sociation  was  about  2,500,  with  over 
of  Various  30,000  members,  and  the  libraries 
Societies  numbered  about  2,300  and  contained 

about  600,000  volumes.  During  the 
year  1927  about  175,000  meetings  were  held  and  2,- 

500.000  7,:roner  was  expended  on  its  activities.  The 
number  of  meeting-houses  was  about  1,500  with  a 
total  assessed  value  of  over  22,000,000  kroner.  State 
grants  to  the  work  in  connection  with  study  and 
young  people  and  to  the  expenses  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  certain  organizations  and  cooperative 
organs  amounted  to  about  110,000  kroner.  In  this 
movement  might  also  be  included  the  various  re- 
ligious associations,  .some  of  which  require  their 
members  to  abstain  from  alcoholic  beverages  and 
cooperate  with  temperance  organizations. 

The  Swedish  Temperance  Societies’  Information 
Bureau  (Sveriges  NykterJietssallskaps  JJpphjs- 
vi)igshi/r(i)  WRS  founded  for  the  purpose  of  dissem- 
inating advice  and  information  concerning  tem- 
perance and  law  observance.  Senator  Alexis  B jiirk- 
man  has  been  director  of  the  Bureau  since  1910. 

The  cooperative  body  is  the  National  Union  of  the 
Friends  of  Prohibition  ( Forhudsviinncrnas  LaneCs- 
/or5undj,with  which  are  affiliated  Sweden’s  temper- 
ance societies’  repre.sentative  assembly  (Sveriges 
?t'gkterhefssdllskaps  Represen  taniforsamling ) , the 
National  Committee  for  the  Christian  Prohibition 
Movement,  and  the  Central  Council 
National  of  Women’s  Work  for  Prohibition. 
Union  of  In  the  National  Committee  both  the 
Friends  of  Swedish  Established  Church  and  the 
Prohibition  more  important  dissenting  religious 
bodies  are  represented.  The  Central 
Council  is  an  organization  of  woTiicn  Prohibition- 
ists from  the  temperance  societies,  the  church 
unions,  and  other  organizations.  Finally,  the  so- 
called  Delegation  of  Fifteen  Men  is  com])osed  of 
five  representatives  each  from  the  Temperance  par- 


ty in  the  Riksdag,  the  social-democratic  temper- 
ance party  in  the  Riksdag,  and  the  National  Union 
of  the  Friends  of  Prohibition. 

In  an  interview  with  the  editors  of  the  Christian 
Science  Moniten'  { Oct.  25, 1 928 ) , J ohn  Bergvall,  vice- 
director of  Stockholm’s  semiofficial  liquor  control 
organization,  who  had  come  to  the  United  States 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Association  Opposed  to  the 
Prohibition  Amendment  to  speak  on  the  Swedish 
liquor  plan,  admitted  that  there  was  bootlegging 
in  Sweden  in  various  forms.  He  said  that  it  was 
very  difficult  to  eliminate  the  practise  entirely,  but 
that  he  believed  it  had  been  possible  to  reduce  it 
materially  under  the  Bratt  System.  Bergvall  also 
admitted  that  factional  questions  had  arisen  and 
that  the  Swedish  Parliament  had  asked  for  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  Bratt  System. 

The  Bratt  System  in  Sweden  lost  its  chief  spon- 
sor in  1928  with  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Ivan  Bratt, 
its  founder.  Dr.  Bratt  stated  no  other  reason  for 
severing  his  official  connections  with  the  system 
which  bears  his  name  than  his  desire  to  be  less  con- 
spicuous. The  dry  element  in  Sweden  considered 
his  resignation  as  an  admission  of  the  System’s  fail- 
ure. The  American  Issue  stated  that  not  since  the 
World  War  has  the  press  of  Sweden  been  so  aroused. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Anti -Saloon 
League  of  Sweden  was  held  in  Stockholm  Jan.  11, 
1929.  The  annual  report  showed  a prosperous  and 
active  year,  during  which  1,590  public  meetings 
were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  More 
than  130,000  copies  of  Folkets  Val,  the  official  or- 
gan of  the  League,  were  distributed  in  addition  to 
about  420,000  pages  of  other  temper- 
Anti-Saloon  ance  literature.  Approximately  03,- 

League ’s  000  Swedish  crowns  (about  $19,300) 

Annual  were  received  and  disbursed  by  the 

Meeting  League  during  the  year  in  promot- 
ing its  work.  The  League  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  appointment  during  the  year  of 
a commission  to  investigate  conditions  and  ])ropose 
vital  changes  in  the  system  under  which  liquor  was 
manufactured  and  dispensed.  It  was  hoped  that 
this  commission  would  be  able  to  report  in  1929. 
The  Rev.  K.  A.Wik  was  reelected  president  and  the 
Rev.  David  Ostlund  again  chosen  general  secretary. 
The  executive  planned  to  extend  the  activities  of  the 
League,  especially  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns. 
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The  Liquor  Problem  In  AH  Ages,  New  York,  1884  ; En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  eds..  s.v.  \ 
Richard  Eddy,  Alcohol  in  History,  New  York.  1887  : 
Ernest  Gordon,  The  Anti-Alcohol  Movement  in  Europe, 
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and  Sherwell.  Public  Control  of  the  Liquor  Traffic,  Lon- 
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SWEDENBORGIANS.  See  New  Jerusalem 
Church. 

SWEDISH-FINNISH  TEMPERANCE  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  AMERICA  ( SweiVish, Srrn.sk-Finska, 
ygkterhcts  Fdrhundel ) . A society  founded  Nov.  21 , 
1!H)2,  at  Crystal  Falls.  Mich.,  by  about  400  mem- 
bers of  I he  Finnish  National  Brothers  Temperance 
Association.  It  engaged  in  general  temperance  work 
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among  Swedish-speaking  Finns  in  the  United 
States;  and  in  1919  it  had  attained  a membership 
of  “2,7 00,  distributed  over  60  local  lodges'.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Association  are  at  833  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco;  and  the  officers  are:  Presi- 
dent, Werner  Johnson,  of  Seattle,  Wash. ; secretary, 
John  E.  Smith,  of  San  Francisco.  The  official  or- 
gan of  the  Association  is  Ledstjernan  (“The  Guid- 
ing Star” ) , a monthly. 

SWEDISH  PHYSICIANS’  TEMPERANCE 
UNION.  See  Svenska  Lakarnas  Nykterhets- 
FORENING. 

SWEDISH  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMO- 
TION OF  TEMPERANCE  AND  POPULAR 
EDUCATION.  See  Svenska  Sallskapet  for 
Nykterhet  och  Folkuppfostran. 

SWEDISH  TEACHERS’  TEMPERANCE 
LEAGUE.  See  Sveriges  Larares  Nykterhets- 

FORBUND. 

SWEDISH  TEMPERANCE  ALLIANCE  OF 
FINLAND.  See  Finlands  Svensica  Nykterhets- 

FORBUND. 

SWEDISH  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY.  See 

Svenska  Nykterhetssallskapet. 

SWEET,  EVANDER  McIVER,  Jr.  A United 
States  Government  official  and  Prohibition  advo- 
cate; born  in  Sabine  County,  Texas,  June  3,  1870; 
educated  at  Southwestern  (Tex.)  University  (A. 
B.  1895.).  In  1895  he  became  private  secretary  to 
Senator  Horace  Chilton,  of  Texas.  Later,  entering 
the  U.  S.  Indian  Service,  he  was  appointed  inspec- 
tor and  became  interested  in  the  moral  and  social 
welfare  of  the  Indians  under  liis  jurisdiction. 

Sweet  was  the  leading  spirit  in  organizing  the 
Indian  Territory  Church  Federation  for  Prohibi- 
tion Statehood,  an  organization  which,  on  Sept.  25, 
1904,  became  the  Oklahoma  Anti-Saloon  League. 
Elected  superintendent  of  the  newly  formed  League. 
Sweet  removed  to  Washington  and  worked  to  se- 
cure Prohibition  provisions  in  the  Enabling  Act 
of  Oklahoma;  he  also  campaigned  the  Territories 
to  elect  temperance  men  to  the  State  Constitution- 
al Convention.  He  is  the  author  of  a number  of 
Prohibition  campaign  songs. 

SWEET  MASH.  See  Bourbon  ; Mashing. 

SWENGEL,  URIAH  FRANTZ.  An  American 
Evangelical  clergyman  and  Prohibition  advocate; 
born  at  Middleburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  28,  1846;  died  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  March  8,  1921.  He  was  educated 
at  Union  Seminary,  New  Berlin,  Pa.,  at  Central 
Pennsylvania  College  ( now  combined  with  Albright 
College),  Myerstown,  Pa.  (A.M.  1898),  receiving 
from  Richmond  (Ind.)  College  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  D.D.  in  1899.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served 
in  Co.  I.,  184th Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

Admitted  to  the  ministry  of  the  Evangelical  As- 
sociation in  1867,  Swengel  served  various  pastor- 
ates in  Pennsylvania  until  1879,  when  he  Avas  ap- 
pointed presiding  elder  of  Juniata  District.  In  1883 
he  was  made  editor  of  Sunday-school  literature  for 
the  United  Evangelical  Church.  Four  years  later 
he  resumed  pastoral  work,  filling  successively  pul- 
pits in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  York,  Pa.  After  two 
more  terms  in  the  presiding  eldership,  during  which 
he  served  the  York  and  Lewisburg  districts,  he 
filled  the  pulpit  in  Lewistown,  where  he  was  instru- 
mental in  having  passed  a county  local-option  law, 
after  which  he  was  elected  a bishop  of  the  United 
Evangelical  Church.  He  was  active  in  the  organi- 


zation of  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement,  and 
served  on  the  Executive  Board  for  several  years. 

Active  in  the  temperance  cause  through  all  his 
ministry,  he  became  a leader  in  the  Maryland  State 
Temperance  Alliance,  and  was  a charter  member 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America.  Until  1920 
he  represented  Pennsylvania  on  theNational  Board 
of  Trustees.  Besides  being  an  influential  factor  in 
securing  the  alinement  of  his  denomination  with 
aggressive  temperance  movements.  Bishop  Swen- 
gel has  taken  a leading  part  in  Prohibition  cam- 
paigns. He  is  the  author  of  numerous  tracts  and  of 
two  books  entitled : “Modes  and  Methods  of  Sun- 
day School  Work,”  and  “Manual  of  the  United 
Evangelical  Church.” 

SWIFT,  CHARLES  FAYETTE.  An  American 
iMethodist  Protestant  clergyman,  reformer,  and 
Prohibition  advocate ; born  at  Paines  Hollow,  New 
York,  Jan.  12,  1855;  educated  in  the  local  public 


REV.  CHARLES  FAYETTE  SWIFT 

school,  at  a private  school  in  Jordanville,  N.  Y.,  at 
Little  Falls  Academy,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Adrian  ( Mich. ) 
College  (B.Ph.  1878;  D.D.  1902).  On  Dec.  2,  1899, 
lie  married  Miss  Nancy  Maria  Fordyce,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio,  and  Chicago,  111. 

Ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Prot- 
estant Church  in  September,  1878,  Swift  served 
pastorates  in  Pennsylvania  until  September,  1910, 
at  which  time  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Anti-Saloon  League.  After  acting  as  dater 
and  lecturer  for  two  years,  he  became  superinten- 
dent of  the  Pittsburgh  District  of  the  League,  serv- 
ing in  that  capacity  from  1914  to  1916.  He  was 
State  superintendent  of  the  League  in  1916-19  and 
lecturer  for  the  National  League  in  1919-20.  From 
1921  he  has  been  a national  lecturer  for  the  Na- 
tional Reform  Association  of  Pittsburgh. 

In  September,  1912,  Swift  was  elected  to  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  as 
the  Representative  from  Beaver  County.  During 
his  term  there  he  was  the  author  of  the  Red-Lisht 
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Padlock  Law,  and  secured  its  passage,  despite 
strenuous  opposition.  In  the  House  he  was  floor- 
leader  of  all  the  temperance  and  Prohibition  mea- 
sures brought  before  it. 

He  resides  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SWINDLEHURST,  THOMAS.  English  foun- 
dryinan  and  temperance  pioneer ; born  at  Preston, 
Lancasliire,  in  1784;  died  tliere  June  27,  1801.  He 
was  one  of  a group  of  early  total  abstainers  who 
made  the  town  of  Preston  immortal  in  tempei’auce 
annals.  A niolder  l)v  trade,  he  was  making  rollers 
for  cotton-weavers  when  the  drink  habit  grew  uj)- 
on  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  neglected  his  bus- 
iness and  became  involved  in  debt.  One  of  his  prin- 
cipal creditors  was  John  Finch,  an  iron-merchant 
and  temperance  advocate  of  Liverpool.  Finch  went 
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to  Preston  to  see  aliout  Swindlehurst’s  account, 
long  overdue.  He  found  Swindlehurst  in  a drink- 
ing-jilace,  but  “tolerably  sober.”  Finch  collected 
nothing  on  the  account,  but,  after  a long  and  earn- 
est conversation,  he  secured  Swiiidlehurst’s  prom- 
ise to  discontinue  the  use  of  intoxicants.  Writing 
out  a pledge  in  the  ])ublic  house,  he  passed  it  to 
the  molder,  who  signed  it  with  a trembling  hand. 
Finch  then  volunteered  to  assist  the  convert  in 
straightening  out  his  business  all'airs;  later  the 
two  liecame  ])artners  in  the  liusiness,  as  well  as  co- 
workers in  tlie  temjierance  cause. 

Swindlehurst  was  an  early  memher  of  the  Pres- 
ton Tempkrance  Society.  Although  not  one  of  the 
original  Seven  Men  of  Preston,  he  believed  in 
total  abstinence  rather  than  moderation.  He  be- 
camean ed'ectivespeaker,  and,  together  with  Finch 
and  others,  visiteil  many  towns  in  the  United  King- 
dom, forming  new  temperance  societies.  It  was  at 
an  abstinence  meeting  in  Manchester  Tabernacle 
in  183.'5,  addressed  by  Swindlehurst,  that  John  Cas- 
sell, the  noted  British  leader,  accepted  abstinence 
principles.  When  Swindlehurst  was  elected  ( 1835) 
to  the  Preston  town  council,  he  joined  Joseph  Live- 
SEY  in  carrying  a resolution  to  sell  the  silver  tank- 


ards, drinking-cups,  etc.,  used  by  the  council,  the 
proceeds  being  applied  to  the  borough  funds. 

A unique  inigeant,  arranged  by  the  Society  in 
Preston,  served  to  show  that  in  the  popular  mind 
Swindlehurst  was  accounted  the  representative  re- 
formed man  of  that  community.  It  stands  also  as 
evidence  tliat  the  men  of  Preston  had  a sense  of 
humor  and  understood  the  value  of  attracting  at- 
tention to  their  cause.  With  elaborate  ceremonial 
Swindlehurst  was  crowned  “King  of  the  Reformed 
Drunkards.”  This  event  took  place  in  1830,  and 
was  followed  by  the  presentation  ( 1837 ) of  a hand- 
some gold  medal,  bearing  the  inscription:  “Pre- 
si'iitcd  to  4'homas  Swindlehurst  b}^  his  numerous 
friends  in  Preston,  as  a token  of  respect  for  his 
indefatigable  services  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors.” 

SWINE-DRUNK.  See  Wine  of  Ape. 

SWISS  ABSTAINING  STUDENTS  ASSOCI- 

ATION.SeeAnSTINENTKSCIlWEIZERl.SCIIEBURSCH- 

i;.\sciiaft. 

SWISS  ASSOCIATION  OF  ABSTAINING 
PHARMACISTS.  See  Association  Suisse  des 
Piiarmaciens  Abstinents. 

SWISS  CATHOLIC  ABSTINENCE  LEAGUE. 

See  SCIIWEIZERISCHE  Katiiolische  Abstinenten- 

I.IGA. 

SWISS  LEAGUE  OF  ABSTAINING  WOMEN. 

Temperance  organization  founded  at  Zurich,  Swit- 
zerland, in  July,  1902,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
the  abstaining  women  of  the  republic  in  the  fight 
against  alcohol.  In  the  French  sections  of  Swit- 
zerland the  League  is  known  as  the  “Ligue  Suisse 
des  Femmes  Alistinentes,”  and  among  the  Ger- 
man-speaking members  of  the  organization  as  the 
“Schweizerischer  Bund  Abstinenter  Frauen.”  The 
idea  of  founding  the  Swiss  League  was  first  ]>ro- 
posed  at  the  Third  Congress  of  Swiss  Abstainers, 
in  1900,  by  Madame  H.  Bleuler-Waser,  I’h.D.,  wife 
of  Professor  Bleuler  of  the  Burgholzli  Asylum  ( Zu- 
rieh) . There  are  34  French-speaking  sections  with 
a membership  of  978,  and  21  German  groups  with 
a membershi])  of  1,5(!3.  The  combined  55  local  so- 
cieties with  their  2,500  members  are  distributed 
over  fifteen  cantons  of  Switzerland. 

The  Swiss  League  is  afiiliated  with  the  World’s 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  and  coop- 
erates with  it.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  warn  the 
youth  of  Switzerland  of  the  dangers  of  alcohol, 
and  to  educate  them  in  habits  of  abstinence.  It 
has  0])ened  numerous  temperance  restaurants  and 
canteens,  assisted  in  the  diffusion  of  hygienic  bev- 
erages, and  urged  the  inclusion  of  antialcoholic  in- 
struction in  the  public  school  curriculum. 

In  1912  the  League  circularized  Swiss  manufac- 
turing concerns  for  the  ])urjiose  of  ascertaining  to 
what  degree  enqiloyers  were  discouraging  the  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages  on  tbe  j)art  of  their  employ- 
ees, and  discovered  that  some  firms  supplied  milk 
and  tea  at  cost  or  free  of  cost  to  their  employees; 
many  emi)loyers  absohitely  forbade,  the  drinking 
of  intoxicating  liquors  during  working  hours  or  at 
the  midday  meal ; others  further  aided  the  temper- 
ance movement  by  providing  antialcoholic  instruc- 
tion by  means  of  lectures,  ])rinted  matter  and  the 
])er.sonal  example  of  the  heads  of  departments  and 
of  t he  firm. 

d’he  League  maintains  a publication  department 
which  issues  several  ]>eriodicals,  among  them  be- 
ing the  monthly  journal  of  the  French  sections.  La 
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Petite  Lumiere  (‘‘The  Little  Light” ),  and  Wegivei- 
ser  (“The  Guide-post”),  the  official  organ  of  the 
German -speaking  sections.  It  has  also  founded 
L’Espoir  du  Berceau  (“Hope  of  the  Cradle”)  for 
young  children,  and  cooperates  in  the  publication 
of  U Abstinence  and  Die  Freiheit  (“freedom”). 
In  addition  to  these  publications,  it  has  printed  a 
number  of  pamphlets  on  the  various  phases  of  the 
alcohol  problem,  written  by  such  authorities  as  Dr. 
Auguste  Henri  Forel,  Prof.  Gustav  von  Bunge,  and 
Dr.  Pierre  Berthelot. 

Madame  Bleuler-Waser,  the  founder  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, has  been  president  of  the  German-speak- 
ing societies  ever  since  the  inception  of  the  organ- 
ization in  1902.  Fraiilein  A.  Duvillard,  of  Tannay, 
near  Coppet,  heads  the  French-speaking  group,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  president  of  the  entire  federa- 
tion. Madame  Henri  Couvreau  de  Bud6,  of  Vevey, 
Vaud,  is  the  general  secretary. 

SWISS  LEAGUE  OF  CATHOLIC  ABSTAIN- 
ING STUDENTS.  See  Schweizerische  Katiiol- 
iscHE  Abstinente  Studentenliga. 

SWISS  SOCIETY  OF  ABSTAINING  TEACH- 
ERS. See  SCHWEIZERISCHER  Verein  Abstinenter 
Lehrer  und  Lehrerinnen. 

SWISS  TEMPERANCE  BUREAU.  See  Secre- 
tariat Antialcoolique  Suisse. 

SWISS  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY.  See  Soci- 
£t^:  Suisse  de  Temperance. 

SWITZER,  LUCY  ANN  (ROBBINS)  MES- 
SER. American  temperance  advocate  and  social  re- 
former; born  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  March  28,  1844; 
died  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  May  24,  1922.  Educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Lowell,  Miss  Robbins  re- 
moved with  her  family  to  Wisconsin  in  1855,  and  in 
the  following  sj)ring  settled  on  a farm  near  Plain- 
view,  Minn.  While  there  she  became  interested  in 
the  questions  of  total  abstinence  and  woman  suf- 
frage, to  which  movements  she  devoted  the  greater 
portion  of  her  life.  She  was  twice  married : ( 1 ) To 
Frederick  Messer,  in  September,  1804  (d.  1879)  ; 
and  to  W.  D.  Switzer,  of  Cheney,  Wash.,  June  19, 
1881. 

Uniting  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  Plainview,  Minn.,  in  1869,  Mrs.  Messer  in  1877 
entered  into  the  work  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  the  Woman’s  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union.  After  the  death  of  her  first  husband 
she  removed  to  Colfax,  Wash.,  where  she  organized 
a branch  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  October,  1880.  She 
then  settled  in  Cheney,  Wash.,  where  she  resumed 
her  temperance  activities,  organizing  branches  of 
the  W.  (5.  T.  U.  at  Cheney,  Spokane,  Medical  Lake, 
and  Rockford.  She  organized  the  first  Band  of  Hope 
in  that  vicinity  in  May,  1881.  In  1882  she  was  ap- 
pointed vice-president  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  Wash- 
ington Territory,  and  prior  to  the  visit  of  Miss 
Frances  E.  Willard  to  Washington  in  June  and 
July,  188.3,  she  had  organized  local  Unions  at  Spo- 
kane Falls,  Waitsburg,  Dayton,  Tumwater,  Olym- 
pia, Port  Townsend,  Tacoma,  and  Steilacoom.  In 
July,  1883,  she  arranged  a W.  C.  T.  U.  convention 
at  Cheney,  and  in  1884  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Eastern  Washington  State  Union.  She  was  especi- 
ally active  in  the  campaigns  waged  by  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  in  behalf  of  scientific  temperance  instruction 
in  the  public  schools,  local  option.  Prohibition,  and 
woman  suffrage  in  Washington  in  1885-86. 

Mrs.  Switzer  attended  many  temperance  and 
suffrage  conventions  throughout  the  United  States, 


among  which  were  the  Centennial  Temperance  Con- 
ference at  Philadelphia  in  1885  and  the  National 
Prohibition  Convention  at  Indianapolis  in  1888. 
In  1875  she  became  identified  with  the  Prohibition 
party  and  thereafter  gave  to  it  much  of  her  time 
and  attention. 

SWITZERLAND.  A republic  of  southwestern 
Europe;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Germany  and 
Lake  Constance,  east  by  Austria  and  Liechtenstein, 
south  by  Italy,  and  west  by  France;  area  15,976 
sq.  mi. ; population  (est.1925),  3,936,330;  capital, 
Bern  (pop.  1926,  107,700).  The  President  is  Dr. 
Robert  Haab  (b.  1865). 

Uistorical  Nummary.  The  Alemanni  gained  pos- 
session of  eastern  Switzerland  in  the  early  part  of 
the  third  century,  and  the  Burgundians  occupied 
the  western  part  of  the  country  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. The  Burgundians  embraced  Christianity,  but 
the  Alemanni  retained  their  old  pagan  creed  until 
nearly  200  years  later,  when  a band  of  Irish  monks 
came  among  them  and,  under  the  leadership  of  St. 
Columban,  converted  the  people  and  founded  ab- 
beys and  churches  which  survive  to-day. 

Switzerland  made  great  progress  under  the 
Franks.  Under  Carlovingian  rule  most  of  the  coun- 
try was  included  in  the  Duchy  of  Alemannia  and 
became  part  of  the  German  Kingdom.  Feudalism 
flourished  in  the  Swiss  highlands  early  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Freiburg  was  founded  in  1178  by  Bercht- 
hold  IV ; and  his  son,  Berchthold  V,  founded  Bern 
in  1191.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  Counts  of 
Hapsburg  became  powerful  in  the  districts  now 
known  as  Switzerland  and  Alsace.  The  great  towns 
united  in  self-defense,  many  of  them  obtaining 
charters  as  free  imperial  cities.  Hapsburg  rule  be- 
coming burdensome,  the  Swiss  towns  commenced  a 
long  struggle  which  terminated  in  Swiss  indepen- 
dence. The  defensive  league  between  Uri,  Schwyz, 
and  Unterwalden  against  Hapsburg  oppression  was 
formed  in  1291,  and  the  Confederation  virtually 
founded,  according  to  the  legend,  on  the  meadow 
of  Riitli.  The  Swiss  defeated  the 
Confederation  Austrians  at  Morgarten  in  1315, 
Founded  and  renewed  the  league  the  same 
year.  Lucerne  joined  the  Confed- 
eration in  1332;  Zurich,  in  1351 ; Glarus,  in  1352; 
Zug,  in  1352;  and  Bern,  in  1353.  The  Swiss  were 
freed  from  Austrian  claims  in  1394  and  1474  and 
became  practically  independent  of  that  Empire  in 
1499.  The  Swiss  were  defeated  at  Marignano  by 
France  in  1515  and  concluded  peace  in  1516.  TheRef- 
ormation,  inaugurated  by  Zwingli  in  1519,  brought 
dissension  which  resulted  in  several  wars  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants. 

Switzerland  became  formally  independent  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  in  1648.  The  Helvetic  Repub- 
lic was  established  in  1798,  under  the  influence  of 
France,  which  suppressed  a revolt  of  the  Forest 
cantons  in  that  year.  The  country  was  the  scene  of 
much  fighting  in  the  wars  of  the  Directory  and 
Consulate.  The  Confederation  was  restored  in  1803 
by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  under  the  Act  of  Media- 
tion, and  the  cantons  of  St.  Gall,  Grisons,  Aargau, 
Thurgau,  Ticino,  and  Vaud  were  added.  The  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  (1814-15)  recog- 
Helvetic  nized  the  independence  of  Switzer- 
Repuhlic  land,  and  her  perpetual  neutrality 
Established  and  the  inviolability  of  her  terri- 
tory were  guaranteed  by  the  Great 
Powers.  A new  constitution  was  adopted,  and  the 
cantons  of  Geneva,  Valais,  and  Neuchatel  were 
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added.  The  Constitution  of  the  Confederation  was 
the  so-called  Pact  of  1815.  The  cantons  retained 
all  power  not  expressly  granted  otherwise,  had 
their  own  postal  systems  and  coinage,  and  deter- 
mined for  themselves  such  questions  as  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  public  meeting,  and  religion. 

The  war  of  the  “Sonderbund”  in  1847,  the  last  of 
the  religious  wars  in  Switzerland,  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  a new  constitution  in  1848,  by  which  the 
government  was  more  centralized.  This,  in  turn, 
was  superseded  by  the  constitution  which  is  now 
in  force. 

During  the  World  War  (1914-18)  the  situation 
of  Switzerland  was  unique.  The  country  was  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  nations  at  war.  The  sym- 
pathies of  the  people  were  partly  determined  by 
their  racial  affiliation.  The  Swiss  authorities  were 
determined  to  maintain  neutrality  and,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  violation  by  belligerent  powers,  mo- 
bilized the  army. 

Government.  The  supreme  legislative  authority 
is  vested  in  a parliament  of  two  chambers,  the 
Stdnderat,  or  Council  of  States,  and  the  National- 
rat,  or  National  Council.  The  first  is  composed  of 
44  members,  chosen  and  paid  by  the  22  cantons  of 
the  Confederation,  2 for  each  canton.  Both  cham- 
bers united  are  called  the  “Federal  Assembly” 
( Bundes-Veisammlmig) , and  as  such  represent  the 
supreme  government  of  the  Republic.  Laws  passed 
by  the  Federal  Assembly  may  be  vetoed 

The  by  the  popular  voice,  which  means  in  ef- 
Federal  feet  that  30,000  citizens,  or  eight  can- 
Council  tons,  may  demand  that  a law  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  direct  vote  of  the  nation. 
For  the  decision  of  a question  submitted  a major- 
ity both  of  the  cantons  and  of  the  voters  is  re- 
quired. This  principle,  called,  the  referendum,  is 
frequently  acted  on.  The  chief  executive  authority 
is  delegated  to  the  Bundesrat,  or  Federal  Council, 
consisting  of  seven  members,  elected  for  three  years 
by  the  Federal  Assembly. 

The  President  of  the  Confederation  and  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Federal  Council  are  the  first  mag- 
istrates of  the  Confederation.  Both  are  elected  by 
the  Federal  Assembly  in  joint  session  of  the  Na- 
tional and  State  councils  for  the  term  of  one  year 
(Jan.  1 to  Dec.  31),  and  are  not  eligible  for  re- 
election  till  after  the  expiration  of  another  year. 

The  seven  members  of  the  Federal  Council  act 
as  ministers,  or  chiefs  of  the  seven  administrative 
departments  of  the  Republic.  The  city  of  Bern  is 
the  seat  of  the  Federal  Council  and  the  central  ad- 
ministrative authorities. 

Each  of  the  cantons  and  demicantons  of  Switzer- 
land is  sovereign  so  far  as  its  independence  and 
legislative  powers  are  not  restricted  by  the  Federal 
Constitution ; each  has  its  local  government,  dif- 
ferent in  its  organization  in  most  instances,  but 
all  based  on  the  principle  of  absolute  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  In  a few  of  the  small- 

Local  est  cantons  the  people  exercise  their 
Government  powers  direct,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  parliamentary  ma- 
chinery; all  male  citizens  of  full  age  attending 
assemblies  ( Lands gemeinden)  in  the  open  air,  at 
stated  periods,  making  laws  and  appointing  their 
administrators.  In  all  the  larger  cantons,  the  Kan- 
tonsrat,  a body  chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  ex- 
ercises all  the  functions  of  the  Lands  gemeinden. 
In  all  the  cantonal  constitutions,  however,  except 
those  of  the  cantons  which  have  a Lands gemevnde, 


the  referendum  has  a place.  In  all  the  cantons  the 
popular  initiative  for  constitutional  affairs,  as  well 
as  for  legislation,  has  been  introduced,  except  in 
Lucerne,  whei’e  the  initiative  exists  for  constitu- 
tional affairs  only. 

The  German  language  is  spoken  by  a majority 
of  the  inhabitants  in  IG  of  the  22  cantons;  the 
French,  in  5 (Freiburg,  Valais,  Vaud,  Neuchatel, 
and  Geneva)  ; the  Italian,  in  1 (Ticino). 

The  Alcohol  Problem  in  Switzerland.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  spread  of  drinking  habits 
began  in  Switzerland  in  the  fifteenth  century,  more 
especially  when  the  victories  of  the  Swiss  over  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  Charles  the  Bold,  and  their  ex- 
peditions into  northern  Italy  had  brought  them 
into  contact  with  a more  developed  civilization  and 
its  accompanying  evil,  the  excessive 

In  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
Fifteenth  especially  wine.  Up  to  that  time  the 
Century  Swiss  people  in  general  must  have  led 
very  sober  lives,  milk  and  water  being 
their  only  beverages,  save  on  festive  occasions,  and 
excepting  some  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the 
towns.  And  even  up  to  a much  later  date  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  difficulty  of  communications  enforced 
sobriety  in  many  mountainous  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, so  that  in  Switzerland  alcoholism,  in  the  mod- 
ern sense  of  the  word,  is  a phenomenon  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  brought  about  by  the  development 
of  home  distilling,  the  industrialization  of  brew- 
ing, and  the  increase  in  the  importation  of  foreign 
wines.  Native  wines  have  been  produced  since  time 
immemorial  in  certain  parts  of  Switzerland,  espe- 
cially round  the  lakes  of  Geneva,  Neuchatel,  and 
Zurich. 

No  statistics  of  alcohol  consumption  of  a suffi- 
ciently reliable  character  to  be  cited  here  are  avail- 
able for  a lengthy  period.  However 

Alcohol  some  figures  for  the  period  1880- 
Consumption  1919,  collected  by  the  former  di- 
rector of  the  Swiss  alcohol  monop- 
oly, Dr.  Milliet,  expert  on  statistics,  may  be  of  in- 
terest and  are  given  in  the  accompanying  Table  I. 

TABLE  I 

Average  Consumption  of  alcoholic  Beverages 
IN  Switzerland  (in  liters) 


PERIOD 

WINE 

CIDER 

BEER 

SPIRITS 
(AT  40%) 

1880-1884 

70 

22 

36 

11.8 

1895-1902 

88 

28 

61 

7.15 

1903-1912 

71 

30 

71 

6.4 

1915-1919 

46 

32 

34 

5.5 

The  figures  for  cider  are  merely  approximate, 
and  those  for  spirits  are  undoubtedly  too  low,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  production 
of  fruit  spirits,  which  is  free  and  uncontrolled. 

For  the  years  1919-22  the  following  figures  are 
taken  from  the  important  statistical  publication 
by  Dr.  Roller,  formerly  scientific  assistant  at  the 
International  Bureau  Against  Alcoholism,  Lau- 
sanne, on  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages 
in  many  countries  of  the  world : 


Wine 52  liters 

Cider 39  “ 

Beer  30  “ 

Spirits  (50%)  7.5  " 


Since  1922  no  general  statistics  of  alcohol  con- 
sumption in  Switzerland  have  been  published,  but 
it  is  a recognized  fact  that  the  consumption  of  beer, 
at  any  rate,  is  on  the  increase  and  is  nearly  as  high 
as  before  the  World  War. 

Conijiared  with  other  countries  alcohol  consump- 
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tion  in  Switzerland  is  very  high,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prizing that  alcoholism  is  wide-spread — not,  how- 
«ver,  the  massive  alcoholism  common  especially  in 
the  east  of  Europe,  characterized  by  great  drink- 
ing-bouts followed  by  lengthy  periods  of  semiab- 
stinence, but  rather  a steady,  insidious  alcoholism, 
seldom  degenerating  into  noisy  drunkenness,  but 
slowly  undermining  the  health  and  morality  of  the 
drinker  and  impairing  his  economic  activity. 

According  to  mortality  statistics  in  Switzerland 
(which  register  not  only  those  cases  in  which  alco- 
holism is  recognized  as  the  main  cause 
Mortality  of  death,  but  also  those  in  which  it 
and  is  considered  to  be  an  accessory 
Alcoholism  cause),  in  1919,  of  20,632  deaths  of 
males,  at  the  age  of  20  years  and  up- 
ward, 1,209  (5.9%)  were  due  to  alcoholism;  and 
in  1920,  of  20,820,  1,438  (6.9%).  In  some  regions 
of  Switzerland  the  proportion  of  deaths  described 
iby  physicians  as  being  due  in  part  to  alcoholism 
is  much  greater. 

In  1920  the  proportion  of  first  admissions  for 
alcoholic  psychoses  in  the  Swiss  lunatic  asylums 
was,  for  men  18.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number;  in 
1921,  20.3  per  cent;  in  1922,  23.4  per  cent.  In  years 
when  the  vintage  is  particularly  abundant,  and 
wine  consequently  cheap,  some  asylums  register  a 
j)roportion  of  30  per  cent  and  more  of  their  first 
male  admissions  as  due  to  alcoholic  psychoses. 

Dr.  Ladame  of  Geneva,  investigating  the  causes 
of  divorce  in  Geneva  from  1901  to  1910,  found  that 
in  1,912  cases  of  divorce  granted  by  the  courts,  al- 
-coholism  on  the  part  of  the  husband  or  wife  ( some- 
times both)  was  to  be  considered  as  the  principal 
cause  in  676  (37%)  of  the  cases. 

The  last  general  criminal  statistics  of  Switzer- 
land were  published  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  are  therefore  too  old  to  be  quoted  here. 
However  it  is  estimated  by  judges  and  directors  of 
prisons  that  the  proportion  of  offenses  due  exclu- 
sively or  in  part  to  alcoholism  may 

Crime  still  be  reckoned  as  37  per  cent  of 

and  the  total.  Reference  may  be  noted 

Alcoholism  here  to  the  investigation,  conducted 
soon  after  the  World  War  by  Dr. 
Burch,  of  the  records  of  soldiers  condemned  by  the 
military  courts  during  the  War  mobilization  in 
Switzerland  from  1914  to  1918.  Alcoholism  figures 
as  the  sole  or  an  accessory  cause  in  34  per  cent  of 
the  cases;  for  the  crime  of  insubordination  in  49 
per  cent.  It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  from  Au- 
gust, 1914,  to  December,  1915,  the  inquiry  commis- 
■sions  expelled  from  the  Swiss  army  1,142  soldiers, 
recognized  as  confirmed  drunkards. 

A limited  inquiry  concerning  alcoholism  as  a fac- 
tor in  poor  relief  has  shown  that  the  proportion  of 
cases  in  which  alcoholism  on  the  part  of  the  head 
•of  the  family  was  the  principal  cause  is  as  high  as 
25  per  cent.  Statistics  published  by  the  establish- 
ments for  neglected  children  show  that  a very  high 
proportion,  nearly  one  half,  are  the  children  of 
drunken  parents. 

So  that,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  some 
superficial  investigators,  who  say  that  Switzerland 
has  solved  the  problem  of  alcoholism,  and  that 
there  is  practically  no  intemperance  in  that  coun- 
try, alcoholism  remains  one  of  the  gravest  social 
evils  of  the  day.  This  is  not  the  private  opinion  of 
the  writer  of  the  present  article  or  of  temperance 
enthusiasts,  but  of  the  Swiss  Government  itself, 
the  members  of  which  have  repeatedly  declared,  in 


the  course  of  recent  years,  that  the  fight  against 
alcoholism  is  the  most  serious  social  task  with  which 
the  public  powers  have  to  deal. 

Liquor  Legislation.  The  Federal  Constitution 
which,  in  Article  31,  proclaims  the  liberty  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  expressly  excepts  the  liquor 
traffic  in  the  following  terms : 

Are  reserved  : 

b)  The  production  and  sale  of  distilled  beverages,  in 
conformity  with  Article  32  his. 

c)  All  that  concerns  inns  and  the  retail  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquor,  in  the  sense  that  the  cantons  have 
the  right  to  legislate  concerning  the  restrictions  to  be 
imposed,  for  the  sake  of  public  welfare,  on  the  exer- 
cising of  the  profession  of  innkeeper  and  the  retail  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquor. 

It  is  seen  that  this  fundamental  article  divides 
the  legislative  competency  with  regard  to  alcohol 
between  the  Confederation  and  the  cantons. 

The  Confederation,  by  Article  32  his  of  the  Con- 
stitution, reserves  to  itself  “the  right  to  take  legis- 
lative measures  regulating  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  distilled  liquor.”  It  availed  itself  of  this  right 
by  instituting,  in  1887,  the  spirits  monopoly,  there- 
by suppressing  the  wide-spread  home  distilling  of 
potatoes  which  constituted  a veritable  scourge.  But 
the  Swiss  spirits  monopoly  is  not  com- 
The  plete:  the  peasants  have  preserved  the 
Spirits  right  to  distil  freely  their  fruit  and 
Monopoly  fruit  waste.  In  the  course  of  years  this 
exception  has  revealed  itself  to  be  full 
of  dangers;  home  distilling  has  developed  enor- 
mously, and  has  contributed  to  increase  greatly 
the  consumption  of  spirits.  For  the  last  ten  years 
the  Federal  Council  and  the  Parliament  have  been 
endeavoring,  if  not  to  suppress  the  exception — a 
measure  desired  by  all,  but  which  the  electors  who 
have  the  last  word  would  never  accept — at  least 
to  limit  some  of  its  disastrous  effects.  The  bill  now 
in  preparation,  a first  proposal  having  been  re- 
jected by  the  people  in  1923,  obliges  the  peasant 
distiller  to  deliver  the  spirits  he  manufactures  to 
the  State,  after  having  retained,  free  of  duty,  the 
quantity  necessary  for  his  domestic  use.  The  spir- 
its distilled  from  certain  fruits  (cherries,  plums, 
grapes ) , may  be  sold  by  the  peasant  directly  to  the 
consumer,  but  subject  to  duty.  It  may  be  added 
that  this  reform  is  regarded  by  hygienists,  not  tem- 
perance workers  only,  as  inadequate,  because  the 
difficulty  of  controlling  the  30,000  domestic  distil- 
leries which  exist  in  Switzerland  appears  to  them 
insurmountable.  They  propose  the  suppression, 
after  a period  of  transition,  of  home  distilling,  and 
its  concentration  in  cooperative  distilleries  where 
the  control  would  be  more  practicable. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  cantons  covers  the 
retail  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages,  distilled  and  fer- 
mented. The  Constitution  fixes  the  limit  of  the  re- 
tail sale  of  fermented  beverages  at  2 liters.  As  re- 
gards sales  above  this  quantity  the  wine  and  beer 
trade  is  free.  The  limit  was  fixed  so  low  because  it 
was  believed  that  the  diffusion  of  wine 
Danger  would  be  a useful  means  of  fighting  al- 
of  Retail  coholism  from  spirits  drinking.  This 
Shops  expectation  has  not  been  realized ; and 
complaint  is  made,  even  by  innkeepers, 
of  the  numerous  uncontrolled  retail  shops  ( selling 
2 liters)  which,  in  remote  regions  especially,  con- 
stitute a real  danger  both  from  the  hygienic  and 
the  moral  points  of  view.  Several  attempts  to  raise 
the  limit  of  sales  of  the  wholesale  trade  to  10  lit- 
ers have  failed.  The  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  liq- 
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nor  legislation,  now  in  preparation,  contains  a pro- 
vision on  this  subject. 

In  1908  a popular  initiative  brought  about  the 
complete  prohibition  of  absinth.  On  May  12,  1929, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  electors  rejected,  by  a two- 
thirds  majority,  another  popular  initiative  propos- 
ing local  option  in  regard  to  distilled  liquor. 

Within  the  limits  ])rescribedby  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, all  the  Swiss  cantons  have  availed  them- 
selves of  their  right  to  submit  the  retail  sale  of  al- 
coholic beverages  to  the  restrictions  required  by 
public  welfare,  and  all  have  their 
The  licensing  laws  regulating  both  the 

Requirements  on-sale  and  the  off-sale.  These  laws 
Clause  vary  greatly  in  the  different  can- 
tons, Imt  they  have  one  character- 
istic in  common,  namely  they  all  contain  what  is 
called  the  “requirements  clause”  ( Bedilrfnisklau- 
sel),  limiting  the  number  of  public  houses  to  the 
requirements  of  the  population.  The  cantonal  laws 
tend  likewise  to  forbid  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks 
in  stores  engaged  in  other  trades. 

It  must  be  recognized,  also,  that  the  limitation 
applied  in  Switzerland  is  of  a very  modest  charac- 
ter and  that  the  authorities  have  very  generous 
notions  as  to  what  constitutes  the  requirements  of 
the  population:  1 public  house  for  every  150,  200, 
or  250  inhabitants,  according  to  the  cantons.  As 
regards  places  for  off-sale,  the  limitation  is  a little 
stricter : the  cantons  which  have  adopted  a fixed 
proportion  have  calculated  it  generally  at  1 pub- 
lic house  for  500  or  1,000  inhabitants.  Some  of  the 
licensing  laws  contain  the  germ  of  local  option,  giv- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  of  the  communes  the  right 
to  restrict  to  a certain  extent  the  sale  of  alcohol. 

Certain  Swiss  cantons,  among  them  Vaud,  Ba- 
sel-Stadt,  St.  Gall,  and  Lucerne,  have  an  inebriates’ 
law,  enabling  them  to  deal  with  confirmed  drunk- 
ards, and  providing  for  their  internment,  which 
may  be  compulsory,  in  special  establishments. 

The  introduction  of  temperance  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  also  comes  within  the  powers  of  the 
Swiss  cantons,  not  of  the  Confederation.  In  general 
there  are  small  beginnings  of  temperance  teaching 
in  all  the  cantons,  although  Swit- 
Temperance  zerland  has  no  system  comparable 

Teaching  with  that  of  Sweden,  for  instance. 

However  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  public-school  authorities  are  generally  well  dis- 
posed and  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  help  fur- 
nished them  by  the  Teachers’  Abstinence  Society, 
which  organizes  in  many  cantons  special  courses 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  who  may  have  to 
give  instruction  on  this  subject. 

Temperance  Organizations.  If  temperance  legis- 
lation in  Switzerland  leaves  a good  deal  to  be  de- 
sired, tliere  is  cause  for  satisfaction  with  the  ef- 
forts of  private  initiative  which  are  better  organ- 
ized than  in  most  other  European  countries.  Tem- 
perance societies,  moderation  societies  similar  to 
those  then  existing  in  America  and  Great  Britain, 
were  founded  in  Switzerland  as  far  back  as  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But,  although 
there  were  many  prominent  citizens  among  tlieir 
members  and  leaders,  none  of  these  societies  lasted 
for  many  years ; and  it  was  only  when  a total-ab- 
stinence society  was  founded  that  any  enduring 
success  could  be  registered. 

One  of  tlie  first  temperance  societies  formed  in 
Switzerland  was  the  Soci6t6  Vaudoise  de  Tempe- 
rance (Vaudois  Temperance  Society),  established 


in  1858on  the  basis  of  abstinence  from  ardent  spir- 
its, and  against  the  excessive  use  of  wine. 

The  first  total-abstinence  society  was  the  Soci- 
ETE  Suisse  de  Temperance  (“Swiss  Temperance 
Society”),  founded  at  Geneva  Sept.  21,  1877,  by  a 
young  pastor  of  French  Switzerland,  Louis  Lu- 
CIEN  Rochat,  who  had  been  for  a few  months  in 
England  and  had  remarked  the  success  obtained 
there  by  total-abstinence  societies  in  reclaiming 
drunkards.  The  lesson  was  not  lost  upon  him : when 
he  took  up  work  in  his  first  parish,  Cossonay,  a 
small  town  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  he  was  appalled 
at  the  ravages  made  by  alcoholism  among  his  pa- 
rishioners ; and  after  much  hesitation,  for  at  that 
time  total  abstinence  was  considered  detrimental 
to  health,  he  convoked  a public 
First  meeting  at  Geneva  as  a result  of 

Total  Absti-  which  the  Society  was  constituted, 
nence  Society  He  was  assisted  in  this  by  Charles 
Fermaud,  president  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  in  Geneva.  At  its  for- 
mation the  Society  had  27  members,  who  pledged 
themselves  to  abstinence.  In  the  following  year 
branches  were  formed  in  Vaud  and  other  cantons, 
and  in  1881  the  name  of  the  Society  was  changed 
to  the  “Swiss  Blue  Cross  Society”  ( Socidte  Suisse 
de  la  Croix-Bleue).  This  name  was  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  a few  years  previously  the  Red  Cross 
Society  had  been  founded,  also  at  Geneva. 

At  first  the  Society  did  not  appear  to  make  much 
headway.  Its  chief  aim  was  the  reclaiming  of  drunk- 
ards, and  for  two  years  none  could  be  induced  to 
take  the  pledge  of  abstinence  and  enter  the  Socie- 
ty. The  only  members  were  persons  desiring  to 
fight  against  alcoholism  by  setting  a good  example. 
But  gradually  their  efforts  began  to  take  effect,  and 
victims  of  drink  joined  the  Society 
International  and  were  faithful  to  their  pledge. 
Federation  of  By  the  initiative  of  a very  popu- 
Blue  Cross  lar  pastor,  M.  Arnold  Bovet,  the 
Societies  Society  spread  into  German  Swit- 
zerland, and  subsequently  Bovet 
became  the  apostle  of  the  Blue  Cross  in  the  other 
German-speaking  countries  of  Europe.  With  the 
ostal)lishment  of  Blue  Cross  societies  in  other  coun- 
tries it  was  decided  to  drop  the  word  “Suisse” 
from  the  title  and  to  form  an  international  organ- 
ization (188G).  In  1890  a permanent  internation- 
al organization  was  formed  under  the  title  Fed- 
eration Internationale  des  SociEtEs  de  Tem- 
I’Erance  DE  LA  Croix-rleue  (“International  Fed- 
eration of  Blue  Cross  Temperance  Societies”).  Its 
central  office  is  at  Place  de  la  Taconnerie  5,  Ge- 
neva, and  the  honorary  president  is  Antony  Ro- 
ciiAT,  a brotlier  of  the  founder  of  the  society.  The 
acting  i)resident  is  Pastor  I).  Junod,  of  Neuchatel. 

Tlie  Swiss  branch  of  the  Blue  Cross  is  now  a 
flourishing  organization,  the  most  important,  as 
regards  the  number  of  its  meml)ers,  of  all  the  Swiss 
total-abstinence  societies.  In  1924  it  had  550  sec- 
tions, with  a total  membership  of  33,219.  Of  this 
number  357  sections,  with  a membership  of  20,483, 
were  in  German  Switzerland,  and  193  sections, 
with  a membershij)  of  12,703,  were  in  French  Swit- 
zerland. The  officers  of  tlie  Society  are : in  German 
Switzerland  ( Schwcizcrischcr  Yercin  des  Blaucn 
Krenzes),  President,  Pastor  S.  Oettli,  Bern  ; secre- 
tary, F.  von  Benoit,  Bern.  In  French  Switzerland, 
President,  Pastor  I).  Junod,  Neuclnltel ; secretary. 
Pastor  E.  Bauler,  Genova.  The  official  organs  are 
La  Croix-hleue  and  Das  Blaue  Kreuz. 
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The  Blue  Cross  is  a Protestant  society  with  a 
very  marked  religious  character,  and  although 
there  are  a few  Catholics  among  its  members  it 
could  not  attempt  to  do  much  work  in  the  Catho- 
lic part  of  Switzerland.  Happily  a bishop  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  Monsignor  Egger 
Catholic  of  St.  Gall,  became  interested  in  the 
Temperance  question,  and  after  studying  it  thor- 
League  oughly,  and  having  consulted  with 
Dr.  Peter  Anton  Ming,  they,  in 
1895,  decided  to  organize  a Catholic  Temperance 
League  ( Sciiweizerische  Katholische  Absti- 
nentenliga).  To  begin  with  the  League  had  two 
categories  of  members,  moderates  and  total  abstain- 
ers, but  after  a few  years  the  moderate  section  be- 
came quite  inactive  and  was  suppressed.  The  League 
now  has  159  sections,  with  10,036  members.  Its 
publications  are  Volksioohl  and  Reveil.  The  officers 
are : President,  Church  Prefect  Hermann,  Lucerne ; 
and  secretary,  E.  Burgi-Senn,  Sarnen. 

The  International  Order  of  Good  Templars  was 
introduced  into  Switzerland  early  in  the  nineties 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Continental  missionary 
of  the  Order,  Miss  Charlotte  Gray,  and  Prof.  Ai'- 
GUSTE  Forel,  then  director  of  the  lunatic  asylum 
at  Zurich.  Professor  Forel  is  a savant,  known  the 
world  over  for  his  works  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
brain,  on  hypnotism,  and  on  the  habits  of  the  ant. 
He  is  at  the  same  time  a man  with  a great  heart 
and  wide  social  interests.  Having  come 
I.  O.  G.  T.  into  contact  in  Zurich  with  a poor 
shoemaker  who  was  a member  of  the 
Blue  Cross  and  who  succeeded  in  reclaiming  drunk- 
ards when  the  learned  professor  himself,  who  had 
so  many  alcoholics  among  his  asylum  patients, 
failed.  Professor  Forel  grasped  the  lesson  given  him 
by  this  simple  workman  and,  becoming  a total  ab- 
stainer, he  formed  at  Zurich  the  first  Good  Tem- 
plar lodge  in  Switzerland  on  Jan.  7,  1892,  of  w'hich 
he  was  the  director  for  a number  of  years.  Subse- 
quently a number  of  other  lodges  were  founded, 
and  on  Aug.  12,  1894,  the  Swiss  Grand  Lodge  was 
formed  at  Zurich.  The  Order  advanced  slowly  and 
in  1917  it  had  305  members  in  12  lodges.  Its  of- 
ficial organ  was  Le  Bon-Templier  sitisse  (French 
and  German),  and  the  chief  officers  were:  G.C.T., 
Jules  Tissot,  and  G.  S.,  Mine.  M.  Portenier-Sahli. 

Progress  of  the  Order  was  hindered  by  dissen- 
sions arising  out  of  religious  references  in  the  rit- 
ual work  and,  as  attempts  at  compromise  were  un- 
successful, the  Grand  Lodge  withdrew  in  1906  and 
joined  a few  thousand  other  Continental  members 
in  forming  a new  body,  the  “Neutral  Independent 
Order  of  Good  Templars”  (Ordre  In- 
Neutral  dependant  Neutre  des  Bon.s  Tem- 

I.  O.  G.  T.  PLIERS ) . This  movement  was  led  by 

Professor  Forel,  assisted  by  Arnold 
Trueb,  and  Forel  was  elected  first  International 
Chief  Templar  of  the  Neutral  Order.  The  new  Or- 
der advanced  rapidly  and  by  1917  it  had  3,881 
members  in  144  lodges.  At  tha1  time  its  officers 
were:  G.C.T.,  Ed.  Hollenweger,  Basel;  and  G.  S., 

J.  W.  Schwab,  Bern.  The  two  orders  operated  inde- 
pendently until  1923,  Avhen  reunion  was  effected. 
The  new  Order  then  had  3,900  adult  members  in 
136  lodges,  and  2,476  juvenile  members,  while  the 
older  order  had  but  207  adult  and  120  juvenile 
members  and  8 lodges.  Since  that  time  the  Inter- 
national Order  (Ordre  International  des  Bons- 
Templiers)  has  grown  steadily  in  Switzerland, 
and  it  now  (1929)  has  approximately  5,000  mem- 


bers. Der  Bchweizer  Ahstinent  and  L’ Abstinence  of 
the  Neutral  Order  are  now  the  official  organs  of  the 
Swiss  Good  Templars.  The  present  officers  are  : G.C. 
T.,  Dr.  H.  Tanner;  and  G.C.,  Dr.  R.  Joos. 

Forel  had  as  his  colleague  in  the  Good  Templar 
Order  and  in  the  direction  of  the  antialcoholic 
movement  in  Switzerland  another  professor.  Dr. 
Gustav  von  Bunge,  of  Basel,  whose  famous  lec- 
ture on  the  alcohol  question,  delivered  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Basel  in  1886,  has  become  a classic  for 
the  movement  against  alcoholism  and  has  been 
translated  into  about  a score  of  languages.  While 
Forel  was  an  agitator,  Bunge  was  rather  a silent 
worker,  publishing  articles  and  pamphlets  which 
exerted  a deep  influence  on  the  Swiss,  and  also  on 
tlie  German,  movement  against  alcoholism. 

Von  Bunge  and  Forel  are  responsible  in  great 
[lart  for  the  founding  in  1891  of  another  neutral 
temperance  society  in  Switzerland,  in  which  Prot- 
estants, Catholics,  and  Free-thinkers  all  collabo- 
rate, namely,  the  Swiss  Antialcoholic  League 
(SciiwEizERiscHER  Alkoholgegnerbund ) , main- 
ly composed  of  intellectuals  who  had  not  the  incli- 
nation or  the  time  to  take  part  in 
Antialcoholic  the  active  work  of  the  Good  Tern- 
League  plars  or  the  Blue  Cross.  The  An- 
tialcoholic  League,  although  its 
membership  never  exceeded  2,000,  has  played  and 
still  plays  an  important  role  in  the  Swiss  move- 
ment against  alcoholism,  owing  largely  to  the  tem- 
])erance  library  it  instituted  and  which  in  the 
course  of  years  has  published  many  excellent  pam- 
]»]ilets.  This  library  was  merged  in  the  Swiss  Tem- 
perance Bureau  (Secretariat  Antialcoolique 
Suisse),  which  was  founded  in  1901.  In  1926  the 
Antialcoholic  League  had  43  sections  and  1,500 
members;  its  official  organs  were  Die  Freiheit  and 
I j’ Abstinence;  and  its  president  was  Karl  Will. 
Biel. 

Temperance  work  among  Swiss  women  began  with 
the  organization  of  the  Ligue  de  Femmes  Suis- 
SES  CONTRE  L’Alcoolisme  ) “League  of  Swiss  Wo- 
men Against  Alcohol”)  at  Geneva  in  1899.  The 
League  admits  both  abstainers  and  non-abstainers 
to  membership,  and  its  activity  is  confined  to  the 
canton  of  Geneva.  Its  headquarters  are  at  Rue  Bti- 
enne-Dumont,  22,  Geneva,  and  the  official  organ  is 
the  Bulletin  Mensuel.  The  present  officers  are: 
President,  Mme.  Arthur  Robert;  vice-presidents. 
Mine.  E.  Delphin  and  Mile.  I.  Patru;  and  secre- 
tary, Mme.  Chappuis-Provost. 

A few  years  after  the  formation  of  the  Swiss 
Antialcoholic  League  a highly  cultivated  woman, 
Mme.  Bleuler-Waser,  of  Zurich,  wife  of  the  world- 
famous  psychiatrist  Professor  Bleuler-Waser,  re- 
solved to  form  an  abstinence  soci- 
Swiss  ety  among  Swiss  women,  and  in 

League  1902  the  Swiss  League  of  Ab- 

of  Abstaining  staining  Women  (French  title. 
Women  Ligue  suisse  des  Femmes  absti- 
nentes;  German,  Schweizerischer 
Bund  abstinenter  Frauen)  was  organized.  It  is  now 
a very  flourishing  society  and  is  affiliated  with  the 
World’s  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  be- 
ing responsible  for  the  organization  in  1928  of  a 
successful  convention  of  the  Union  held  in  Lau- 
sanne, which  was  attended  by  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  good  work 
done  by  the  Swiss  temperance  women,  particular- 
ly in  the  practical  field,  procuring  for  the  popula- 
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tion  non-alcoholic  beverages  at  low  prices,  opening 
temperance  restaurants,  etc.  Since  its  formation 
Mme.  Bleuler-Waser  has  been  president  of  the 
League  in  German  Switzerland.  The  central  presi- 
dent is  Mme.  K.  Jomini,  of  Lyon.  Its  membership 
is  2,569,  and  its  publications  are  La  Petite  Liimiere 
and  Der  Wegweiser. 

There  are  in  Switzerland,  also,  a number  of  pro- 
fessional total-abstinence  societies  grouping  mem- 
bers of  the  several  professions  for  the  fight  against 
alcoholism  among  their  colleagues.  Among  these 
the  ScnwEizERiscHER  Verein  Arstinenter  Leh- 
RER  UND  Lehrerinnen  ( “Swiss  Society  of  Abstain- 
ing Teachers”),  with  about  1,500  members,  has 
been  a great  asset  in  the  fight.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Schweizerischer  Verein  abstinenter  Eis- 
•enbahner  (“Swiss  Railwaymen’s  Abstinence  Soci- 
ety”), founded  in  1902,  which  enjoys  the  favor  of 
the  administration  and  has  greatly  contributed  to- 
ward bringing  all  those  engagJd  in  railroading  to 
a higher  standard  of  sobriety.  It  has  19  sections 
and  873  members;  the  official  organs  are  Fort- 
schrift,  L’Ahstinence,  and  II  Pionidre;  and  its  of- 
ficers are:  President,  K.  Weber,  and  secretary,  P. 
Briischweiler,  both  of  Zurich. 

Pastors,  priests,  and  physicians  also  have  their 
temperance  societies,  and  though  their  activity 
is  not  so  intense  as  that  of  other  organizations, 
they  have  nevertheless  contributed  to  popularize 
the  idea  of  total  abstinence  among  their  colleagues. 
Among  these  organizations  are  the  Vereinigung 
Abstinenter  Pfarrer  in  der  Schweiz  (“Associ- 
ation of  Swiss  Abstaining  Pastors”),  founded  in 
1906,  which  has  506  members  and 
Professional  two  sections.  Pastor  E.  Christ,  Neu- 
Total-  hausen,  being  president  of  the  So- 
abstinence  ciety  in  German  Switzerland,  and 

Societies  R.Curchod,  Lausanne,  in  the  French 

section ; the  Priester-Abstinen- 
TEN  Bund  (“Society  of  Abstaining  Priests”),  the 
Swiss  branch  of  the  International  Society  of  Ab- 
staining Priests,  founded  in  1903  by  Bishop  Au- 
gustinus Egger,  of  St.  Gall,  and  conducted  under 
his  leadership  and  with  the  assistance  of  Albert 
Maria  Weiss,  0.  P.,  of  Freiburg,  until  Bishop  Eg- 
ger’s  death  in  1 906,  after  which  the  leadership  went 
to  his  successor  at  St.  Gall,  Bishop  Dr.  Ferdinan- 
dus  Ringg,  and  after  the  latter’s  death  to  Chan- 
cellor Schiidknecht,  of  St.  Gall,  on  whose  resigna- 
tion in  1926,  Rector  J.  Meyer,  of  Willisau,  was 
made  leader  of  the  League,  which  now  has  about 
110  members;  the  Association  des  M^decins  Ab- 
STiNENTS  SuisSES(  “Association  of  Swiss  Abstain- 
ing Physicians”) , founded  in  1911,  whose  member- 
ship is  146,  and  whose  officers  are  Dr.  Walther,  of 
Bern,  president,  and  Dr.  Bersot,  of  Neuchlltel,  sec- 
retary. 

It  was  early  realized  that,  to  make  real  prog- 
ress, it  was  absolutely  indispensable  to  enrol  chil- 
dren and  young  people  in  the  total-abstinence 
movement.  The  Blue  Cross  inaugurated  a juvenile 
branch,  called  in  French  Switzerland  “L’Espoir” 
and  in  German  Switzerland  “Hollnungsbund,” 
which  is  closely  allied  with  the  international  ab- 
stinence federation  for  children  in  Europe,  L’Es- 
poir, the  name  being  taken  from  the  English  Band 
of  Hope  movement.  L’Espoir  was  founded  at  Lau- 
sanne in  1893  by  Gustave  Regamey  and  Pastor 
Charles  Byse,  and  it  now  has  branches  in  every 
part  of  Switzerland,  as  well  as  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium. The  society  maintains  a publishing  house  at 


Lausanne,  Switzerland,  where  antialcoholic  books 
and  tracts  are  issued,  as  well  as  the  official  organs, 
L’Espoir,  for  children,  L’A^iare,  for  the  directors, 
and  Nos  Grands,  for  the  senior  mem- 
Societies  hers  of  the  society.  The  central  presi- 
for  ident  is  Rev.  W’.  Grandjean,  Chezard 
Juveniles  (Neuchatel) , and  the  officers  of  the 
Swiss  branch  are  M.  Barbezat,  Gene- 
va, agent  for  the  canton  of  Geneva;  and  Pastor 
Roch,  agent  for  the  canton  of  Vaud.  The  headquar- 
ters are  at  Ale  18,  Lausanne. 

Hollnungsbund  was  founded  in  German  Switzer- 
land in  1900,  and  in  1922  it  had  18,166  members. 
Its  organs  are  Der  Iloffnungsbund,  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  Die  Pjlugschar,  for  the  directors.  The 
president  is  Emil  Alder,  Basel,  and  the  headquar- 
ters are  at  Marktgasse  50,  Bern. 

The  juvenile  section  of  the  Blue  Cross  (Verhand 
Deut seller- ^chioeizer  Junglingshiinde  vom  Blauen 
Kreuz)  is  in  a flourishing  condition,  having  79  sec- 
tions and  2,600  members.  Its  headquarters  are  at 
Lindenrain  5a,  Bern,  and  the  official  organ  is  Jiing- 
lingshund.  The  general  secretary  is  M.  E.  Lutz, 
Bern. 

The  Neutral  Order  of  Good  Templars  maintains 
a juvenile  section,  which  has  a membership  of 
about  2,350.  Its  official  organs  are  Der  Kdmpfer, 
for  the  children,  and  Der  Jugendfilh/rer,  for  the 
directors.  The  president  is  H.  Steiger,  Zurich. 

Other  juvenile  abstinence  societies  include  the 
junior  section  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Total-absti- 
nence League,  Schweizerischer  Katholischer  Ju- 
gendbund,  which  has  branches  in  many  parts  of 
Switzerland.  It  has  290  sections  and  36,139  mem- 
bers, and  its  official  organ  is  Jiigendfreund.  The 
secretary  is  E.  Burgi-Senn,  Sarnen.  A very  impor- 
tant juvenile  society,  owing  to  the  inffuence  its 
members  exert  in  later  life,  is  Hexvetia,  which 
was  founded  in  1892.  It  has  branches  in  the  Swiss 
secondary  schools,  with  a membership  of  700.  Its 
head  office  is  the  Sekretariat  der  Abstinenten  Ju- 
gend.  Avenue  Dapples  5,  Lausanne,  and  its  official 
organ  is  Junge  Schweiz.  The  president  is  Walter 
Brennwald.  Its  work  is  supplemented  by  Liber- 
TAS,  an  abstinence  society  in  the  Swiss  universi- 
ties, which  was  founded  in  1893  at  Brugg,  Aargau. 
Its  organ  is  Junge  Schweiz  ( French  title,  LaJeune 
Suisse).  The  president  is  John  Brunner,  Zurich. 
This  society  has  had  its  difficult  periods,  but  does 
a fair  amount  of  good  work.  Societies  for  girls  in- 
clude Iduna  or  the  Association  Suisse  dcs  Jeunes 
Filles  Abstinentes.  The  latter  was  founded  in  1911, 
and  now  has  about  100  members.  Its  headquarters 
are  at  Avenue  Dapples  5,  Lausanne,  and  its  pres- 
ident is  Miggi  Gallusser,  Lausanne. 

Another  abstinence  society  for  students  is  the 
SCHWEIZERISCHE  KaTHOLISCHE  AbSTINENTE  StU- 
DENTENEIGA  ( “Swiss  League  of  Catholic  Abstain- 
ing Students”),  founded  in  1899,  which  has  350 
members  in  Swiss  colleges  and  gymnasia,  its  pres- 
ident lieing  Anton  Breitonmoser,  Horw,  and  its  sec- 
retary Dr.  Aug.  Moser,  Ziirich. 

Of  other  temperance  societies  in  Switzerland  the 
more  important  are  the  following:  Allianz-Absti- 
nentenbund.  founded  in  1900,  which  has  55  sections 
and  2,025  members,  its  president  being  H.  Lu- 
tlii,  Bern,  and  its  secretary  E.  Gysi,  Basel,  and 
its  ]uiblications  being  Der  Blaue  Stern  and  Der 
Hoffnungssfcrn  ; L’Avenir,  founded  in  1891,  which 
has  fifteen  sections,  its  president  being  Pastor  Rob- 
ert Curchod,  Lausanne,  and  its  periodical  being 
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L’ Avenir-,  Sozialistischer  Abstinentenbund 
DER  Schweiz  ( “League  of  Abstaining  Socialists  of 
Switzerland” ) , organized  in  1900,  which  has  about 
1,000  members,  its  officers  being 
Miscellaneous  Franz  Eng,  president,  and  Ernst 
Societies  Aebersold,  secretary,  and  its  or- 
gan being  Der  Ahstinente  Sozial- 
ist  ;Abstinentia,  an  abstinence  society  of  employ- 
ees in  the  postal,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  cus- 
toms services,  founded  in  1907,  whose  official  jour- 
nals are  Forfschritt  and  U Abstinence,  its  officers 
being  J.  Baumann,  president  of  the  Zurich  sec- 
tion, and  Louis  Glardon,  V allorbe,  president  of  the 
French  section ; Schweizer  Verein  abstinenter  Bau- 
ern,  whose  officers  are  Civil  President  Mantel,  pres- 
ident, Elgg,  and  Dr.  H.  Miiller,  Grosshdchstetten, 


for  all  the  temperance  organizations  to  be  united.. 
Accordingly  a kind  of  antialcoliolic  parliament, 
the  Consultative  Commission,  was  created,  consist- 
ing of  delegates  from  all  the  aliove-mentioned  so- 
cieties, and  also  from  a newly  constituted  league 
against  spirits  drinking  which  concerns  itself  main- 
ly with  the  question  of  legislation.  This  Imdy  meets 
once  or  twice  a year  and  discusses  all  questions 
which  are  of  common  interest  for  all  the  societies, 
and  decides  upon  any  general  ac- 
The  tion  for  the  whole  of  Switzerland. 

Consultative  It  set  on  foot,  for  instance,  the  in- 
Commission  itiative  for  local  option  with  re- 
gard to  distilled  liquor  which  was 
rejected  by  the  Swiss  electors  on  May  12,  1929; 
and  twenty  years  ago  the  successful  initiative  for 
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WHERE  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  AGAINST  ALCOHOLISM  WAS  HELD  IN  192.5 


secretary  ;Ligue  Patriotique  Suisse  contre  I’Alcool- 
isme  ( “Swiss  Patriotic  League  against  Alcohol- 
ism”), founded  in  1892,  with  two  sections,  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Geneva  section  being  Alfred  Archi- 
nard,  president,  and  Dr.  Emile  Thomas,  secretary, 
and  those  of  the  Neuchatel  section  being  G.  Etter, 
president,  and  J.  Rochat,  secretary;  Zugerischer 
Verein  gegen  den  Missbrauch  geistiger  Getranke 
(“Zug  Society  against  the  Abuse  of  Spirituous 
Liquors”) , founded  in  1921,  whose  leader  is  Anton 
Galliker,  Zug-Oberwil  ;SchweizerischeGesellschaft 
fur  das  Gemeindebestimmungsrecht  (“Swiss  As- 
sociation for  Local  Option”),  founded  in  1917, 
whose  secretary  is  H.  Haeberlein,  Bern.  Switzer- 
land is  also  the  seat  of  the  International  Bureau 
Against  Alcoholism.  The  director  of  the  Bureau  is 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Hercod,  of  Lausanne. 

If  all  these  societies  were  to  work  separately,  ig- 
noring one  another’s  activity,  conflicts  would  prob- 
ably arise.  Moreover  for  certain  tasks  also  it  was 
soon  realized  that  it  was  imperatively  necessary 


the  suppression  of  aljsinth  was  also  organized  by 
the  total-abstinence  societies  in  common.  An  anti- 
alcoholic  parliament  of  this  kind  requires  an  ex- 
ecutive office,  and  this  exists  in  the  form  of  the 
Swiss  Temperance  Bureau  ( Secretariat  Antlal- 
cooLiQUE  Suisse),  founded  in  1901,  which  coordi- 
nates the  activities  of  all  the  various  societies 
without  of  course  interfering  with  their  internal 
affairs.  The  temperance  cause  owes  much  to  the 
Swiss  Temperance  Bureau,  which  is  recognized  not 
only  by  the  temperance  societies,  but  also  by  the 
Confederation  and  most  of  the  cantons,  as  a connect- 
ing link  between  the  authorities  and  the  temper- 
ance movement.  Its  officers  are : President,  Pastor 
D.  Junod,  Neuchatel;  secretary.  Dr.  Max  Oettli, 
Lausanne. 

There  are  now  in  Switzerland  about  125,000  or- 
ganized teetotalers,  about  one  half  of  whom  are 
members  of  juvenile  societies.  Compared  with  the 
situation  in  other  countries  this  number,  in  a pop- 
ulation of  4,000,000  may  be  considered  as  fairly 
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satisfactory,  especially  as  tliere  are  besides  a large 
number  of  people  who  are  practically  non-drinkers 
and  who,  while  not  belonging  to  any  society,  sym- 
pathize with  the  efforts  of  the  abstainers  and  are 
ready  to  help  them  on  special  occasions. 

No  review  of  the  temperance  movement  in  Swit- 
zerland would  be  complete  without  mention  being 
made  of  two  special  branches  of  activity  which  bear 
the  mark  of  the  practical  character  of  the  Swiss 
people.  These  are  the  movements  for  the  opening 
of  non-alcoholic  restaurants  and  peo])le’s  clubs,  and 
for  the  production  of  non-alcoholic  grape-  and 
fruit-juice. 

The  Blue  Cross  society,  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
career,  founded  temperance  colfee-houses  in  difl’er- 
ent  places  which  were  simply  intended  to  provide 
reformed  drunkards  with  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining meals  or  refreshments  without  being  ex- 
posed to  the  temptation  to  drink  alcohol.  These 
cofTee-houses  were  of  a very  primitive  description 
and  not  adapted  for  any  one  with  average  ideas  of 
comfort.  This  was  observed  by  a lady  at  Zurich, 
the  widow  of  a professor  of  theology  at  the  uni- 
versity of  that  city,  ]\Ime.  Suzanne  Orelli,  who  real- 
ized that  such  places  would  never  become  popular 
enough  to  attract  customers  from  the  ordinary 
public  houses,  and  that  it  was  nec- 
Temperance  essary  to  provide  for  the  social  needs 
Restaurants  of  the  peo|)le  in  non-alcoholic  sur- 
roundings. With  the  help  of  some 
other  Zurich  women  she  started  a non-alcoholic  res- 
taurant,  and  the  experiment  was  immediately  suc- 
cessful, owing  largely  to  her  devotion  and  organ- 
izing ability.  Soon  other  restaurants  were  opened, 
each  one  larger  than  the  last,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  a large  temperance  hotel  with  res- 
taurant was  built  on  the  hills  above  Zurich.  Mine. 
Orelli’s  movement  adopted  the  title  “Frauenverein 
fiir  Miissigkeit  und  Volkswobl,’’  which  was  after- 
ward changed  to  “Ziircher  Frauenverein  fiir  Al- 
koholfreie  Wirtschaften”  ( Zurich  Women’s  League 
for  Temperance  Restaurants).  When  the  Socialist 
party  decided  to  institute  the  “People’s  Houses” 
and  to  exclude  alcoholic  beverages  from  the  res- 
taurants, the  Zurich  women's  society  was  asked 
to  cater  for  these  establishments.  But  Mme.  Orelli 
did  not  wish  to  confine  her  activity  to  Zurich : she 
is  a good  Swiss  citizen,  one  might  add,  world  citi- 
zen, and  was  anxious  to  extend  her  field  of  work. 
To  her  initiative  is  due  the  constitution  of  the  So- 
eiety  for  Creating  People’s  Clubs  (French,  Foyers 
Pour  Tons ; Germnu, (J  cmeindestuhen) , where  meals 
and  non-alcoholic  refreshments  are  pro- 
Eoyers  vided,  and  which  also  form  social  centers 
Pour  where  games,  concerts,  and  opportuni- 
Tous  ties  for  reading  can  be  enjoyed,  and  some- 
times po))ular  classes  are  held.  This  so- 
ciety. which  has  a permanent  secretariate  with  a 
small  stair  at  its  disposal,  applied  to  municipal 
authorities  and  industrial  firms  in  large  towns 
throughoutSwitzerland  for  support  in  openingsuch 
“people’s  clubs’’;  and  now  such  clubs  are  to  be 
found  in  many  citiesand  (>ven  in  small  villages, and 
are  greatly  ap])r('ciated.  (See  Foxdation  Suissio 
poru  I.KDkVKT.OPPKNfKXT  I)K  S.U-UCS  ET  UEMaIRONS 
COMMUNAr.ES.) 

Another  organizat  ion.  working  o!i  the  same  lines 
as  the  j)eo|)le’a  clubs,  is  that  of  military  non-alco- 
holic canteens,  which  rendered  sphnulid service  dur- 
ing the  \\'orld  War  itiobilization,  wlum  thousands 
of  Swiss  soldiers  on  guard  at  the  frontiers  remained 


for  months  half  idle,  often  in  lonely  districts  where 
drink  would  have  been  their  only  distraction  had 
not  these  comfortable,  home-like  rooms  been  every- 
where opened  for  them.  See  Orelli,  Suzanne  ( Rin- 

DERKNECIIT ) . 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  temper- 
ance movement  in  Switzerland  has  long  been  the 
hostility  of  the  wine-growers  and  of  the  peasants 
who  make  cider  from  the  surplus  of  their  fruit 
crop  and  distill  the  fruit  waste.  To  reconcile  this 
important  class  of  the  population  with  the  temper- 
ance movement  it  would  have  to  be  made  possible 
for  them  to  use  their  grapes  and  fruit  for  the  pro- 
duction on  a large  scale  of  wholesome  non-alcoholic 
beverages.  That  such  production  was  practicable 
was  shown  more  than  30  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Miil- 
ler  Thurgau  adapted  the  discoveries  of  Pasteur  on 
sterilization  for  the  preparation  of  non-alcoholic 
grape-  and  fruit- juice.  It  seemed,  however,  at  first 
impossible  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  the  peas- 
ants, who  in  Switzerland,  as  in  other  countries, 
are  generally  very  conservative  or,  on  the  other 
liand,  to  induce  the  public  to  purchase  and  drink 
such  beverages.  The  temperance  workers,  however, 
did  not  despair,  being  Hilly  convinced  that  once 
they  could  popularize  the  use  of  fruit  juiee  the  hos- 
tility of  the  peasants  would  cease.  They  conducted 
a campaign  of  propaganda,  giving  lectures,  pub- 
lishing 2iamphlets  and  articles  on  the  subject,  and 
quite  esi)ecially  organizing  practical  courses  dem- 
onstrating the  simplicity  of  the  process  of  steril- 
izing the  fruit  juice  and  ])repar- 
Non-alcoholic  ing  from  it  wholesome  and  pala- 
Cider  table  drinks.  These  efforts  have 

Becoming  not  been  in  vain:  gradually  the 
Popular  peasants  and  the  public  in  general 
have  become  converted  and  now 
Silss-most,  sweet  non-alcoholic  cider,  is  beginning 
to  compete  successfully  with  beer:  it  is  cheaji,  it 
can  be  drunk  freely  without  bad  effects,  and  wo- 
men and  children  in  particular  are  glad  to  have 
such  a pleasant  beverage  at  their  disposal. 

Every  season  millions  of  liters  of  sweet  cider  and 
large  quantities  of  grape-juice  are  produced ; and  it 
is  significant  that  firms  which  formerly  produced 
only  alcoholic  cider,  and  even  some  breweries  and 
distilleries,  are  beginning  to  realize  the  now  de- 
mand and  to  manufacture  sweet  cider  also.  The 
leader  of  the  ])easants’  organization.  Professor 
Jjaur,  perhaj)sthe  most  influential  man  in  Switzer- 
land, openly  admitted  some  time  ago  that,  whereas 
the  population  in  general  were  the  friends  of  the 
peasants  in  words  only,  the  temperance  j)arty  were 
true  friends  who,  by  procuring  for  them  a better 
means  of  utilizing  their  fruit  produce,  had  given 
practical  proof  of  their  interest. 

This  industry  is  of  course  still  In  its  infancy,  but 
it  a])pears  certain  that  its  progress  can  not  now  Ik* 
arrested,  and  that  in  years  to  come  sweet  eider, 
along  with  milk,  will  become  the  Swiss  national 
beverage.  The  time  will  then  be  ripe  for  the  intro- 
duction of  more  rigorous  liquor  legislation,  and 
t he  fight  against  alcoholism  will  have  victory  with- 
in sight. 

Bibi.iography. — Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th  ed., 
s.v.  ; Dr.  A.  Koller.  La  Production  ct  la  Consommation 
des  Boissons  alcooliques  dans  Ics  differents  pays,  Lau- 
sanne, 1925  : Statesman's  Year  Book,  London,  1929. 
For  the  main  part  of  this  article  the  editors  are  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Robert  Hercod.  Director 
of  the  International  Temperance  Bureau,  Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 
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SWIZZLE,  Mixed  drink,  variously  coiii])ounded 
«of  rum,  sugar,  lemon,  spices,  and  seltzer.  In  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  whisky  and  Angostura  bitters  are 
among  the  ingredients;  in  the  West  Indies,  guava 
jelly  is  added.  In  the  West  Indies  swizzle  was  for- 
merly a favorite  noon-hour  drink  in  the  homes 
of  planters  and  European  settlers,  where  it  was 
served  in  large  punch-bowls.  Morewood  ( 1 838 ) men- 
tions it  as  much  used  in  the  island  of  St.  Kitt’s. 
There  it  was  mixed  with  rum,  water,  and  an  infu- 
sion of  spices,  and  was  often  an  expensive  bever- 
age,  as  the  water  had  to  be  brought  from  neigh- 
boring islands. 

Swizzle  is  usually  stirred  to  a froth  with  a swiz- 
zle-stick, a pronged  twig  whirled  between  the  palms 
of  the  hands  after  the  fashion  of  an  egg-beater.  In 
China  and  Japan,  where  a variety  of  swizzle  is  in 
use,  these  sticks  are  made  of  bamboo. 

The  name  “swizzle,”  however,  is  no  longer  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  a particular  concoction,  but  is 
a colloquialism,  designating  in  various  countries 
rum,  or  even  beer;  and  to  “swizzle”  means  to  guz- 
zle, or  drink  to  excess. 

SWOIR.  See  Sowa. 

SYD  DAKOTA  AVHOLDS-SELSKAB.  The 

Norwegian  name  of  the  South  Dakota  Scandi- 
navian Total  Adstinence  Association. 

SYDENHAM  PROHIBITION  LEAGUE.  A so- 
ciety formed  at  Sydenham,  New  Zealand,  in  1890, 
and  having  for  its  primary  purpose  the  advance- 
ment of  temperance  principles  by  political  means. 
Its  immediate  object  was  the  securing  of  No-license 
for  Sydenham.  Its  success  encouraged  the  forma- 
tion of  other  Prohibition  leagues  and  did  much  to 
promote  No-license  sentiment  throughoutNew Zea- 
land. 

SYDNEY  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY.  See  New  South  Wales. 

SYMPOSIARCH.  The  toastmaster  at  the  drink- 
ing-bouts which  followed  formal  dinners,  or  were 
a part  of  banquets,  in  ancient  Greece.  A similar  of- 
ficial presided  at  drinking-feasts  in  ancient  China 
under  the  Chou  dynasty.  See  Greece  (vol.  iii,  p. 
1140)  ; Symposium. 

SYMPOSIUM.  The  drinking-bout,  or  potos,  of 
the  ancient  Greeks.  Like  the  Roman  comissatio,  it 
followed  the  dinner,  the  Greeks  serving  no  wine 
with  their  meals.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  regular 
meal  (deipnon),  those  who  did  not  wish  to  drink 
and  make  merry  were  expected  to  withdraw.  The 
■symposium  was  not  only  an  institution  for  the  en- 
joyment of  drinkers;  it  also  served  as  a stimulant 
for  conversation  and  entertainment.  Among  the  an- 
cients liquor  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings.  According  to  Plato,  Musaeus  and  Eu- 
molpus  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  the  reward  of 
the  virtuous  in  Hades  to  consist  of  iierpetual  intox- 
ication. 

Although  the  Greeks  were  not  connoisseurs  in 
wine,  as  were  the  Romans,  the  symposium,  perhaps 
because  it  jiai’took  of  the  nature  of  an  entertain- 
ment, was  a more  important  occasion  than  the  Ro- 
man comissatio.  The  drinkers,  anointed  with  per- 
fumes and  ointments  and  crowned  with  garlands, 
reclined  on  couches.  The  wine  was  mixed  with  hot 
or  cold  water  before  being  drunk.  It  was  considered 
barbarian  to  drink  unmixed  wine.  Indeed,  the  term 
oinos  is  commonly  understood  as  meaning  wine  and 
water,  rather  than  pure  wine.  The  Greeks  consid- 
ered unmixed  wine  highly  injurious  to  both  mind 


and  body  and  it  was  seldom  partaken  of,  e.xcept  as 
a forfeit  at  a feast  or  occasionally  in  a contest. 
The  proportions  of  the  mixture  varied;  but  there 
was  always  more  water  than  wine.  A mixture  of 
half  and  half  was  repudiated  as  too  intoxicating: 
the  usual  proportions  were  six  parts  of  water  to 
two,  three,  or  four,  of  wine. 

The  wine  was  mixed  in  a large  bowl,  called  the 
crater,  and  distributed  into  the  cyathi,  or  drink- 
ing-goblets. The  ouioc/(OC,  a sort  of  tankard,  served 
the  purpose  of  the  modern  ladle.  For  the  conduct 
of  the  symposium  a leader  (symposiarch)  was  se- 
lected by  the  host  or  elected  by  a throw  of  the  dice. 
It  was  his  duty  to  determine  the  proportions  of 
the  mixture,  name  the  number  of  goliletsto  be  con- 
sumed, and  impose  the  fines  and  forfeits.  He  had 
charge  of  the  servers,  and  could  compel  the  guests 
to  drink  a prescribed  quantity  of  wine. 

The  cups  were  carried  from  left  to  right  by  come- 
ly attendants,  and  the  same  order  was  observed 
throughout  the  entertainment.  The  companj^  fre- 
quently drank  to  the  health  of  one  another,  to  ab- 
sent friends,  or  to  the  gods.  The  one  proposing  a 
toast  drank  a part  of  the  cup  and  sent  the  remain- 
der to  the  person  named,  as  a testimony  of  friend- 
ship (propinare) . The  rules  of  good  fellowship  re- 
quired the  recipient  to  drink  whatever  remained 
in  the  cup.  Sometimes  the  one  proposing  the  toast 
drank  the  cup  and  then  sent  it  to  his  friend,  who 
must  drink  a like  amount. 

In  Athens  it  was  customary  to  begin  with  small 
goblets,  afterward  resorting  to  those  of  larger  size. 
Many  of  the  latter  held  about  a quart,  and  the  gob- 
lets of  the  heroes  were  so  large  as  to  be  difficult  to 
lift.  Alexander  is  reputed  to  have  drained  a goblet 
holding  a gallon  and  a half. 

In  spite  of  the  immoderate  nature  of  its  pota- 
(ions,  the  Greek  symposium  was,  unlike  the  Ro- 
man comissatio,  a source  of  intellectual  and  social 
enjoyment.  Lively  and  witty  conversation,  varied 
and  unrestrained,  characterized  the  Athenian  feast, 
'the  Greeks  did  not  devote  themselves  so  placidly 
to  their  gluttony  as  did  the  Romans.  If  there  were 
games  or  other  pastimes,  everyone  joined  in.  Enig- 
mas and  riddles  were  a favorite  diversion.  Each 
one  in  turn  proposed  one  to  his  right-hand  neigh- 
boi',  who  if  he  solved  it,  was  rewarded  with  a crown, 
a garland,  a honey  cake,  or  perhaps  a kiss.  If  he 
failed,  the  symposiarch  imposed  a forfeit,  such  as 
the  drinking  of  a cup  of  unmixed  wine  or  a cup 
of  wine  and  salt  water  at  one  draft.  Ofteji  the 
games  and  conversation  were  relieved  by  music 
and  dancing,  the  drinking-bout  being  prolonged 
for  many  hours. 

See  Comissatio;  Greece;  Roman  Empire. 

SYNODICAL  CONFERENCE.  See  Lutheran 
Church. 

SYRA.  According  to  MacKenzie,  cited  by  More- 
wood  (“Hist.,”  p.  142),  “sour  whey  fermented  in 
casks,  kept  and  only  deemed  fit  for  drinking  at  the 
end  of  a year.”  Syra  and  Struig,  another  prepa- 
ration of  whey,  were  formerly  in  common  use  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Iceland. 

SYRIA.  A State  of  Western  Asia,  formerly  a 
province  of  Turkey,  administered  since  1923  by 
France,  under  mandate  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Formerly  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
to  the  Euphrates  River  and  the  Desert  of  Arabia, 
and  from  Egypt  north  to  about  36°  N.  lat.,  the  to- 
tal area,  including  Palestine,  was  600,000  sq.  mi. 
As  a result  of  the  World  War  (1914-18),  however. 
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this  area  was  much  reduced  and  the  present  State 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Turkey,  on  the  east  by 
Irak,  on  the  south  by  Palestine,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Mediterranean;  ai'ea,  00,000  sq.  mi.;  popu- 
lation, about  2,500,000.  It  is  divided  into  four  ter- 
ritories: Syria,  Lebanon,  Alaouite,  and  Jebel 

Druse.  The  capital  is  Beirut  (pop.  80,000) , and  the 
chief  cities  are  Damascus  (170,000),  the  former 
seat  of  government,  and  Aleppo  (140,000).  The 
principal  industry  is  agriculture,  about  one  tenth 
of  the  total  area  being  under  cultivation,  and  the 
chief  crops  are  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  Other 
products  are  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  sugar-cane, 
olives,  oranges,  and  wine.  The  French  High  Com- 
missioner is  AugusteHenriPonsot,  appointed  1920. 

Historical  Summary.  Syria  was  inhabited  from 
a very  early  period,  as  evidenced  by  stone  monu- 
ments and  other  prehistoric  remains.  Some  histo- 
rians regard  it  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race. 
Within  historic  times  a great  number  of  national- 
ities have  fought  and  settled  within  its  borders,  the 
majority  being  of  Semitic  stock.  Little  is  known  of 
the  early  political  constitution  of  the  country  ex- 
cept that  the  unit  of  government  was  a 

The  State  composed  of  a single  city  and  its 
Hittites  surrounding  districts.  Syria  was  the 
home  of  the  Hittites,  who  are  believed 
to  have  been  its  original  inhabitants.  They  were 
allied  with  the  Egyptians  until  the  rise  of  the  As- 
syrians, whose  first  historical  king,  Sargon,  in- 
vaded the  country  about  3800  b.  c.  Later  the  Ara- 
means  became  dominant  and  gradually  occupied 
all  Syria.  Their  origin  is  unknown,  but  at  an  early 
date  they  were  living  in  the  northern  part  of  Pal- 
estine. The  Aram  dynasty,  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
played  a prominent  part  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
Damascus  was  conquered  by  David,  king  of  Israel, 
1055-15  B.  c.,  but  lost  during  the  reign  of  Solomon 
(993-53) . The  country  came  under  the  domination 
of  Assyria  in  733,  and  subsequently  under  that  of 
Babylon,  Persia,  and  Macedon  in  succession,  being 
subject  continuously  to  one  or  another  of  the  an- 
cient world  empires. 

Syria  was  conquered  by  Persia  in  530  B.  c.  and 
remained  a Persian  satrapy  until  its  overthrow  by 
Alexander  the  Great  of  Macedon,  in 
Persian  332.  Alexander  founded  a number  of 
Conquest  Greek  cities,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant was  Antioch.  Macedonian  rule  was 
succeeded  by  that  of  the  Arab  Nabateans,  who  were 
in  turn  succeeded  by  the  Armenians  (83-69).  Ro- 
man armies  under  Pompey  conquered  Syria  in  64- 
63,  and  it  was  made  a Roman  province.  Antiocli, 
the  seat  of  government,  became  the  third  city  in 
importance  in  the  Empire.  In  616  A.  D,  Syria  was 
subjugated  by  the  Persians  under  Chosroes  II ; in 
636  it  was  in  Him  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  after 
which  the  country  became  Mohammedan,  and  Da- 
mascus was  made  the  seat  of  the  Ommayad  califs, 
who  ruled  the  Mohammedan  world.  In  750  the  Ab- 
baside  dynasty  succeeded  to  the  tlirone  and  moved 
the  capital  to  Bagdad.  During  the  Crusades  a Chris- 
tian kingdom  was  founded  at  Jerusalem,  its  domin- 
ion extending  as  far  north  as  Beirut,  and  numerous 
Christian  fortresses  were  built  throughout  Syria. 
The  country  suffered  from  the  Mongol  invasions  in 
1260,  and  never  recovered  its  former  prosperity. 
Mongol  rule  was  ended  by  tlie  Mameluke  coiuiuest, 
after  which  the  country  remained  under  Egyptian 
rule  until  1516.  In  that  year  Syria  was  conquered 
by  tlie  Ottoman  Turks,  who  held  it  till  1918,  when 


the  Syrians  joined  the  Arabian  revolt  and  with  the- 
help  of  the  British  and  the  French  drove  the  Turks, 
from  the  country. 

Although  only  for  a brief  period  the  scene  of  ac- 
tual hostilities,  Syria  suffered  greatly  during  the 
World  War  from  military  requisitions  and  exac- 
tions. In  1918  the  Turks  fled  before  the  onrush  of 
the  Allied  armies.  Damascus  surrendered  to  the 
British  and  Arabs  on  October  1,  and  a French 
squadron  occupied  Beirut  on  October  5.  A tempo- 
rary government  was  set  up  by  General  Allenby; 
the  Damascus  sector  was  given  to  the  Arabs  under 
Emir  Feisel,  and  Lebanon  was  placed  under  French 
control.  In  April,  1920,  the  General  Council  of  the 
Allied  Powers  gave  France  the  mandate  for  Syria. 
The  mandate  was  approved  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  July  24,  1922,  and  became  ef- 
fective Sept.  29,  1923. 

The  inauguration  of  F rench  rule  brought  on  arnipd 
resistance  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Riots- 
occurred  in  Damascus,  raids  were  made- 

The  in  the  north  by  tribesmen,  while  the- 
French  Druses  carried  on  intermittent  guerilla 
Mandate  warfare.^^  In  1925  renewed  riots  broke- 
out  in  Damascus,  as  a result  of  which 
the  French,  under  Gen.  Sarrail,  l)ombarded  the  city. 
By  1927  order  was  restored;  but  the  French  man- 
date remained  unpopular.  In  1928  the  High  Com- 
missioner dismissed  for  three  months  the  Syrian 
Constituent  Assembly  upon  its  refusal  to  modify 
articles  declaring  Syria  an  “independent  sovereign 
State.” 

Syria  was  formerly  the  center  of  trade  routes  to- 
the  East;  but  with  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
most  of  these  were  abandoned,  and  the  country  is 
now  important  mainly  as  a repository  of  the  holy 
places  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.  It  is  also  the 
point  of  departure  for  Mohammedan  pilgrimages 
to  Mecca.  Since  the  World  War  Syria  has  been  the 
scene  of  an  elaborate  program  of  Semitic  recoloni- 
zation. 

Ancient  Drinks  andDi'inking  Cvsloms.  From  the 
earliest  times  the  vine  has  been  cultivated  in  Syria 
and  the  people  have  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
wine.  Many  historians  regard  Syria  as  the  origi- 
nal home  of  the  vine.  Homer,  one  of  the 
The  earliest  of  profane  writers,  recognized  the 
First  vine  as  originally  cultivated  in  Stwia,  and 
Vine  from  that  country  introduced  into  Thes- 
saly by  King  Genus,  from  which  it  derived 
its  Grecian  name,  omos.  A spot  is  still  shown  near 
Mt.  Ararat  where  Noah  is  said  to  have  planted  the 
first  vine.  Arab  traditions  regard  wine  as  the  cause 
of  the  fall  of  man,  and  Arab  historians  relate  many 
legends  about  the  origin  of  the  vine  and  its  first 
planting  (see  Palestine). 

The  early  inhabitants  of  Syria  worshiped  Baal, 
the  sun-god,  who  is  also  identified  with  Bacchus, 
the  god  of  wine;  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  tem- 
])les  in  existence  is  the  Temple  of  Baal  at  Baalbek, 
Syria,  which  is  regarded  by  many  authorities  as  a 
temple  of  Bacchus.  Morewood  ( “Hist.” ) states  that 
Cadmus,  the  Phenician,  reputed  founder  of  Boeo- 
tia,  first  brought  the  worship  of  Bacchus  to  the 
Greeks,  and  that  wine  was  introduced  to  tliem  by 
the  Syrians.  Strabo  records  that  the  Arab  farmers 
made  palm-wine,  which  was  much  used  among  the 
inliabitants  of  Syria  and  Arabia. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  Syria  are  well  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  in  Biblical  times 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  wines  came  from  the- 
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Syrian  coast,  from  the  neigliborhood  of  Sniyriia, 
from  Troy,  and  from  the  island  of  Tenedos.  Da- 
mascus was  a center  of  viticulture,  and  the  wines 
of  Eldon  and  Lebanon  were  famous.  The  early  na- 
tions of  Syria  were  composed  of  scattered  and  no- 
madic tribes,  and  were  naturally  temperate.  As 
they  became  more  settled  and  cultivated  the  grape, 
intemperance  grew.  The  people  were  accustomed  to 
hold  feasts,  either  to  do  honor  to  their  gods,  or  to 
celebrate  victories  over  their  enemies,  tribal  busi- 
ness being  transacted  on  such  occasions.  Wine  flowed 
freely  and  these  gatherings  frequently  degenerated 
into  orgies  of  drunkenness. 

The  intemperance  of  the  Syrians  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  In  I Kings  xx.  IG,  it  is  re- 
corded that  when  the  Syrians,  under  King  Benha- 
dad,  besieged  Samaria  with  a great  army  and  de- 
manded the  immediate  surrender  of  its  inhabitants 
and  all  their  treasure,  Ahab,  under  the  direction 
of  the  prophet,  went  out  of  the 
Syrian  city  to  give  them  battle,  surprized 
Intemperance  and  defeated  Benhadad,  and  “slew 
the  Syrians  with  a great  slaugh- 
ter.” The  reason  of  his  success. against  such  odds 
was  that  “Benhadad  was  drinking  liimself  drunk 
in  the  pavilions,  he  and  the  kings,  the  thirty  and 
two  kings  that  lielped  him.”  It  is  further  recorded 
that  when  Isaiah  denounced  woe  upon  Samaria,  it 
was  because  of  the  general  drunkenness  prevailing 
there,  which  was  taught  and  encouraged  by  the 
unfaithful  priests  and  prophets. 

Morewood  relates  that  ancient  Syria  was  remark- 
able for  its  wine  and  the  size  of  its  grapes,  and  cites 
a statement  of  Paul  Lucas  that  a single  bunch  of 
grapes  produced  in  that  country  weighed  451 
pounds.  In  the  Bible  (Nuin.  xiii.  23)  it  is  recorded 
that  the  grapes  of  Hebron  were  so  large  that  one 
bunch  had  to  be  borne  on  a stall  by  two  men. 

Wine  became  an  important  article  of  commerce 
with  the  Jews,  Solomon  furnishing  it  to  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre,  in  exchange  for  timber.  Herodotus 
mentions  the  traflic  in  Syrian  wine  between  Phe- 
nicia  and  Egypt,  and  a similar  trade  was  carried 
on  with  India  and  Arabia. 

Although  the  wines  of  Syria  were  originally  pure 
and  mild,  at  an  early  date  the  practise  of  Adul- 
teration became  common.  According  to  Dorches- 
ter (“The  Liquor  Problem  in  All  Ages,”  p.  564), 
“long  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  the  peo- 
ple who  were  addicted  to  the  use  of  wine  craved 
still  more  powerful  intoxicants,  and  human  inge- 
nuity was  taxed  to  invent  vile  compounds  of  drugged 
liquors  to  gratify  vitiated  appetites.  Foreign  sub- 
stances of  more  intoxicating  character,  mixed  with 
wine,  produced  greater  revelry  and  drunkenness.” 
Regarding  the  adulteration  of  Syrian  wines  Pliny 
( Book  xiv.  34 ) , writes : “As  for  the  wine,  Meso- 
gites,  it  is  known  to  make  the  head  ache.  Neither 
is  the  wine  of  Ephesus  healthful 
Adulteration  and  wholesome,  because  it  is  so-  • 
phisticated  with  a kind  of  emit, 
half-sodden.”  Shaw  (“The  Wine,  the  Vine,  and  the 
Cellar,”  p.  315)  says  that  the  Syrians  have  “an 
ancient  custom  in  many  places  of  mixing  rosin, 
chalk,  and  tar  with  their  new  wine,  which  makes 
it  very  unpalatable  to  those  not  used  to  it.” 

In  addition  to  wine  the  ancient  Syrians  made  a 
sort  of  ale  resembling  the  Egyptian  curmi,  which 
was  fermented  from  maize,  millet,  barley,  or  rice. 
Xenophon  mentions  this  drink  and  states  that  the 
Armenians  made  curmi  out  of  barley.  A kind  of 


beer,  called  zi/tlimn,  was  also  made  from  native 
grain.  The  driidving  habits  of  the  Syrians  were  in- 
tensified by  the  introduction  of  distilled  liquors. 
Many  early  writers  credit  the  Arabians  with  hav- 
ing discovered  the  process  of  distilling;  others  be- 
lieve this  process  originated  in  the  Far  East,  prob- 
ably in  China.  If  the  Arabians  did  understand  dis- 
tillation, their  use  of  the  still  was  largely  confined 
to  the  practise  of  alchemy.  Distilled  liquors,  how- 
ever, were  undoubtedly  in  use  in  Syria  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

Down  to  the  Saracen  co}iquest  no  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  suppress  drunkeiniess ; but  with  the 
conversion  of  the  country  to  Mohammedanism  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquor  was  forbidden  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  prophet.  This  prohibition  was  not 
universally  observed.  Several  Mohammedan  nilers 
were  addicted  to  alcohol,  while  others  issued  strict 
regulations  against  spirits.  The  Bedouins  and  oth- 
er nomadic  tribes  of  the  mountains  always  ab- 
stained from  intoxicants ; but  the  Druses  cultivated 
vineyards  and  used  wine  freely,  without  regard  to 
the  dictates  of  the  Koran.  In  many  parts  of  Asia 
Minor  Mohammedan  farmers  cultivated  graj)cs  but 
did  not  produce  wine.  The  grai)es  were  used  as  ripe 
fruit  or  made  into  raisins;  from  these  was  made  a 
sirup  called  petmez,  much  used  in  sweetening  sher- 
bets and  other  beverages.  There  was  also  extracted 
from  grapes  a saccharin  substance  called  deb.s, 
which,  when  diluted  and  fermented,  formed  the 
basis  of  the  best  Syrian  brandy.  Raisins  were  used 
in  the  distillation  of  an  ardent  spirit  flavored  with 
aiiiseed. 

Under  Turkish  nde  the  privilege  of  manufac- 
turing spirits  was  granted  only  to  Christian  and 
Jewish  sidjjects  of  the  Sultan  on  pay- 
Vineyards  ment  of  a certain  duty.  Morewood 

Taxed  (1838)  relates  that  revenue  was  also 
raised-  from  wine,  vineyards  being 
charged  according  to  the  number  of  vines  they  con- 
tained; each  vine,  if  of  good  quality,  was  taxed  1 
piaster  (4  2/5  cents  U.  S.) . 

Modern  Liquors.  The  principal  alcoholic  bever- 
age or  present-day  Syria  is  Raki,  or  Araki,  a va- 
riety of  grape  brandy.  It  is  highly  distilled  and  is 
usually  drunk  diluted  with  water.  It  is  frequently- 
mixed  with  tincture  of  anise  and  forms  a potent 
drink,  whose  addicts  are  recognized  by  a peculiai- 
anise  odor.  Although  araki  is  stronglv 
Raki,  or  intoxicating,  it  is  usually  taken  in  mod- 
Araki  eration,  and  drunkenness  is  not  partic- 
ularly prevalent  in  Syria.  The  use  of 
this  spirit  is,  however,  becoming  more  frequent  at 
weddings  and  holiday  festivals.  .Much  wine  is  li1<('- 
wise  made  from  the  Syrian  grapes;  some,  in  un- 
clarified form,  by  the  natives;  and  some,  by  lay- 
workers  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  into  a highly  clari- 
fied and  valuable  wine  called  “Shtoreh.”  European 
liquors  are  imported  for  the  hotels  and  the  foreign 
population.  Coffee  and  sherbets  are  ])opular  among 
Syrians;  and  the  interdiction  of  intoxicants  to 
Mohammedans  has  increased  the  use  of  hashish 
and  other  narcotics. 

Regarding  methods  of  making  intoxicating  drinks 
in  Syria,  United  States  Consul  G.  Biehanndal,  of 
Beirut,  made  the  following  report  (1903)  to  the 
editors  of  the  Stactdard  Encyclopedia; 

Araki  is  made  approximately  in  the  folio-wing  man- 
ner: One  cantar  (560  lbs.)  of  fresh  grapes,  properly 
cleaned,  are  pressed  in  some  hollow  receptacle  of  stone 
or  other  material  by  being  trodden  under  men’s  feet  un- 
til the  juice  is  squeezed  out.  The  juice  as  well  as  the  res- 
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idue  is  poured  into  a tub  of  earthenware  for  20  days  un- 
til it  ferments,  and  then  emptied  into  a sieve  from  which 
the  pure  liquid  subsequently  runs  into  a large  kettle  with 
a convex  lid.  A tube  proceeds  from  the  cap  of  this  lid 
into  and  through  a barrel  holding  cold  water,  3 or  4 feet 
away  from  the  kettle.  A fire  is  kindled  under  the  kettle, 
and  soon  the  araki  begins  to  pass  through  the  tube  in 
the  form  of  steam,  which,  when  it  is  cooled  off  while 
traversing  the  water,  becomes  condensed  and  falls  into 
the  bottle  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  in  drops.  The  araki 
thus  obtained  is  strong  alcohol.  It  is  now  put  back  into 
a clean  kettle  and  a pound  of  aniseed  is  added  to  every 
5%  pounds  of  araki.  A quantity  of  water 
Methods  of  equal  to  one  third  of  the  quantity  of  al- 
Sistillation  cohol  in  the  kettle  is  added,  and  the  whole 
is  then  distilled  again.  The  product  now 
possesses  an  alcoholic  strength  of  32  degrees.  Bv  add- 
ing more  water  it  may  be  reduced  to  25,  20,  or  18  de- 
grees. The  latter  is  the  quality  usually  consumed  in 
Syria. 

Another  kind  of  araki  is  ])roduced  by  taking  100  okes 
(280  lbs.)  of  pure  native  wine  to  which  is  added  G or  8 
okes  of  aniseed  (1  oke=2  4/5  lbs.).  This  mixture  is 
placed  in  a kettle  over  a fire,  and  the  process  above  de- 
scribed is  followed  in  making  “wine  araki.” 

In  making  native  wine,  clean  grapes  are  picked  out 
and  trodden  under  foot,  as  above  described.  The  juice 
is  placed  in  an  earthen  vessel  filled  to  within  a span  be- 
low the  brim,  and  left  for  20  days  in  order  to  ferment. 
On  the  20th  day,  the  native  wine  maker  lets  down  a 
lamp  into  the  vessel.  If  the  light  is  extinguished,  the 
grape  juice  is  left  to  ferment  a few  days  more.  If  the 
light  keeps  on  burning,  the  grape  juice  is  removed  into 
a sieve  and  then  into  a clean  cask,  kept  in  a dry,  cool 
cave.  The  longer  the  wine  is  left  in  the  cave,  the  better 
it  grows. 

No  legislation  lias  ever  lieen  jiassod  in  Syria  re- 
stricting the  sale  or  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a 
matter  of  teni])crance  reform,  lender  modern  Turk- 
ish rule,  however,  for  jmrposes  of  revenue,  regu- 
lations were  adojited  which  forbade 
Legislation  the  luaqiaration  or  inqiortation  of 
alcohol  made  from  other  substances 
than  grapes,  for  use  as  a beverage.  The  importa- 
tion of  adulterated  wine  and  beer  was  also  forliid- 
den ; and  customs  ta.xes  were  ftrescribed.  All  alco- 
b.ol  made  from  substances  other  than  graites  was 
required  to  he  rejiorted  and  denatured  within  six 
months  after  the  regulations  went  into  ell'ect,  or 
its  owners  were  subject  to  line  and  imprisonment. 

Temperance  Orf/a nizal  i(»is.  Temperance  reform 
has  made  slow  progn'ss  in  Syria  and  little  organ- 
ized temperance  work  has  been  atti'inpted.  The  Prot- 
estant missions  w(>re  for  many  years  the  only  agen- 
cies for  temperance  teaching  in  the  country;  hut 
in  l<S!)7  a branch  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Tenqier- 
ance  Union  was  organized  in  Syria,  with  i\Irs.  Alex- 
ander l>ey-Haroody.  of  Beirut,  as  president.  The 
total  membership  of  this  Union,  in  l!)2(i,  was  SOO. 
According  to  tin'  I'liioii-  i^itpial,  of  dune  12,  1!)2(), 
there  is  a flourishing  braiudi  of  the  W.  C.  d’.  U.  in 
Damascus,  organized  by  Mine.  Paris  Bey  Khoury, 
wife  of  the  ^linister  of  Finance.  Mine.  Khoury  is 
])resident  of  the  Union,  whose  members  are  trying 
to  banish  the  social  drinking  of  alcoholic  li(]uors. 
In  a letter  received  in  192(1  i»y  ]\Iiss  Anna  A.  Cor- 
don, then  president  of  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U., 
Mme.  Khoury  wrote  regarding  the  Syrian  Union: 

Owing  to  the  disastrous  state  of  our  country  these 
days,  we  have  directed  our  tdTorts  to  tlie  assistance  ol 
the  poor.  We  hoiic  that  the  mandatory  power  will  In  a 
short  time  succeed  in  settling  the  situation  and  luitting 
an  end  to  fear  and  panic.  The  drinking  of  liquor  is  de- 
creasing in  our  country  and  the  W.  C.  T.  IJ.  succeeds 
fairly  well  in  its  struggles  against  the  drink  habit. 

'I’he  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  White  Ribbon  Bullet  in 
for  December.  1928.  reported  (hat  the  W.  C.  d.  U. 
in  Syria  had  lajised.  d’be  Bulletin  for  April,  1929. 
slated  th.at  Miss  Agnes  Slack,  honorary  secretary 
of  the  \\'orld  Union,  was  on  her  way  lo  Beirut  for 
the  purpose  of  elli'ctiiig  a reorganization. 


In  the  White  Ribbon  and  Wings  for  July,  1929, 
Miss  Slack  reported  that  she  had  organized  in  Bei- 
rut three  Unions,  which  would  form  a national 
Union. 

BiBLroGRAPHY. — William  E.  Curtis,  To-day  in  Syria 
and  Palestine,  New  York,  1903  ; Daniel  Dorchester,  2'he 
Liquor  Problem  in  All  Ages,  New  York,  1884  ; Richard 
Eddy,  Alcohol  in  History,  New  York,  1887  ; Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  eds.,  s.v.  ; Har- 
ry A.  Franck,  The  Fringe  of  the  Moslem  World,  New 
York,  1928  ; Morewood,  Hist. ; James  Samuelson,  His- 
tory  of  Drink,  London,  1880  ; Thomas  G,  Shaw,  Wine, 
tlie  Vi?ie,  and  the  Cellar,  London,  1863  ; Bayard  Tay- 
lor, The  Lands  of  the  Saracens,  New  York,  1855  ; John 
G.  Woolley  and  William  E.  Johnson,  Temperance  Prog- 
ress in  the  Century,  Philadelphia,  1903. 

SYVERSEN,  OLE.  Danish  temperance  pioneer ; 
born  in  Cdiristiania,  Norwa\',  Oct.  31,  1801;  died 
Aug.  23,  1847.  In  1840  he  was  teacliing  in  Copen- 
hagen,  when  the  Rev.  Robert  Baird  visited  Den- 
mark in  the  interests  of  temperance  reform,  lie 
was  so  impressed  with  Baird’s  “Historj^of  the  Tem- 
])erance  Societies  in  America,’’  wliich  was  trans- 
lated into  Daiiisli.  that  he  invited  others  to  join 
liini  ill  tlie  formation  of  a total-abstinence  society. 
At  first  he  was  not  successful,  as  only  seven  ]ier- 
sons  responded  to  his  initial  call,  and  the  majority 
of  those  answering  his  second  call  favored  absti- 
nence from  spirits  only.  On  Sejit.  3,  1843,  however, 
he  founded  a total-abstinence  society  in  Cojienha- 
gen,  with  C.  W.  Knudsen  as  president  and  himself 
as  secretary.  It  was  the  first  total-abstinence  soci- 
ety on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and,  according  to 
Dawson  Burns  (“Temperance  History,”  ii.  431), 
was  called  tlie  “Danish  Total  Abstinence  Society.” 
He  also  established  a weekly  paper,  M enneskeven- 
nen  (“The  Rhilanthropist’’ ) . 

Syversen  devoted  the  larger  part  of  his  time  and 
income  to  the  work  of  the  Society  and  met  with 
gratifying  success.  He  founded  a temjierance  res- 
taurant. and  organized  a grou])  of  singers,  who 
held  concerts  and  assisted  in  his  public  meetings; 
but  his  petitions  to  the  King  and  to  town  councils 
on  behalf  of  temjierance  were  looked  upon  as  start- 
ling innovations  and  produced  little  immediate  re- 
sult. He  was  instrumental,  however,  in  securing  a 
Scandinavian  congress  to  consider  the  drink  evil. 
Branch  congresses  were  held  in  various  localities, 
all  devoted  to  the  prineijile  of  total  abstinence. 

In  the  midst  of  his  labors  Syversen  died  and  in 
1 848  the  Society  he  had  founded  was  dissolved 
(Burns,  op.  eit.).  In  1914  a grateful  posterity 
erected  a monument  to  his  memory  in  Copenhagen. 

SZANTO,  MENYHERT.  A Hungarian  Govern- 
ment employee  and  tenqieranee  advocate;  born  at 
Kalocsa.  Xov.  1,  EStiO;  educated  in  a Hungarian 
grammar-school,  at  an  agricultural  college,  and  at 
t he  University  of  Budajiest.  He  married  Maud  Wil- 
liams. of  Sligo.  Ireland,  on  dune  28,  1900.  Since 
188.3  Dr.  Szantb  has  been  an  enqiloyee  of  the  Hun- 
garian Government.  In  1900  he  became  director  of 
the  Hungarian  IMuseum  of  Social  Service  and  Hy- 
giene, which  jiosition  he  still  holds.  He  founded  a 
IMuseum  of  Alcoholism,  which  was  jiresented  for 
the  first  time  in  1902  before  a convention  of  Hun- 
garian jdiysicians  and  natural  philosophers.  Dr. 
Szantb  is  one  of  the  ]u'csidents  of  the  League  of 
Timqieranee  Societies  in  Hungary.  He  has  written 
liumerous  ])amphlets  on  the  subject  of  alcoholism. 
He  addressed  the  Fourteenth  International  Con- 
gress Against  Alcoholism  (^lilan.  1913),  on  “The 
(Question  of  the  Preservation  of  Grapes.”  He  re- 
sides in  Budapest. 
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T.  A sign  formerly  required  by  the  English  ex- 
cise laws  to  be  placed  on  barrels  to  indicate  that 
the  contents  were  table  beer.  Tuck,  in  “The  Private 
Brewer’s  Guide”  (London,  1822),  says  (p.  195)  : 
“Table  beer  to  have  a Roman  T on  the  cask,  on 
pain  of  having  it  charged  X beer,  and  forfeiting 
£50.” 

The  sign  X indicated  beer  of  strength  and  qual- 
ity. The  law  relating  thereto  read:  “Strong  or  X 
beer,  to  be  kept  separate  from  table;  if  found  in 
the  same  room  or  store,  £50  for  each  and  every 
barrel.” 

TABERNA.  Originally  a booth  or  rude  shelter 
where  merchants’  wares  were  sold  in  ancient  Rome ; 
later,  a term  applied  to  shops  surrounding  puljlic 
buildings,  such  as  the  Roman  baths;  still  later,  to 
taverns  where  refreshmentsandliquors  were  served. 

The  modern  tahenia  is  the  wine-shop  of  Spain, 
where  liquor  is  served,  cards  are  played,  and  feast- 
days  are  celebrated.  It  corresponds  roughly  to  the 
English  public  house,  the  German  toeinstuhe,  and 
the  former  American  saloon. 

TABEAHAM,  RICHARD.  English  Wesleyan 
Methodist  minister  and  temperance  pioneer;  born 
in  London  about  1791;  died  there  Dec.  22,  1878. 
Entering  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  ministry  in  1815, 
he  remained  active  in  that  denomination  for  54 
ytairs.  He  was  superannuated  in  1869,  at  which 
lime  he  was  the  oldest  minister  in  the  Church. 

Tabraham  entered  the  abstinence  ranks  in  1834. 
His  views  were  so  different  from  those  held  by  his 
denomination  that  he  was  kept  out  of  important 
city  charges;  but  he  repeatedly  visited  the  towns 
and  villages  within  reach  of  his  rural  pastorates 
and  preached  temperance. 

Tabraham  annually  summarized  his  activities 
tor  the  Temperance  Advocate  ( published  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  ) , frequently  recording  the  holding  of  from 
50  to  100  meetings.  He  participated  in  the  World’s 
Temperance  Congress  in  London  in  1846  and  there 
defended  the  employment  of  the  “long  pledge.”  In 
1868  he  was  one  of  the  temperance  speakers  at  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  at  Liverpool.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  join  the  old  British  and  Foreign  Tem- 
perance Society,  and  he  lived  to  see  the  establish- 
ment of  a temperance  organization  under  the  of- 
ficial sanction  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Confer- 
ence. 

TACITUS.  See  Gekmany,  vol.  iii,  p.  1089. 

TAENIOTIC  WINE.  See  Teniotic,  or  Taeni- 
oTio,  Wine. 

TAPIA  or  TAFFIA.  A West  Indian  rum  dis- 
tilled from  impure  molasses;  from  the  fermented 
skimmings  of  .cane- juice ; or  from  brown  and  ref- 
use sugar.  Morewood  (“Hist.”)  reports  that  this 
rum  was  so  popular  in  the  island  of  San  Domingo 


in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the 
island’s  entire  sugar-cane  crop  was  used  in  its 
manufacture.  In  1826,  81  small  distilleries  on  the 
island  utilized  2,000.000  lbs.  of  sirup,  affording 
an  output  of  180,000  gals,  of  tafia.  It  was  unre- 
strainedly consumed  by  the  natives,  whom  it  fre- 
quently reduced  to  a state  of  stupefaction. 

TAFT,  WILLIAM  HOWARD.  Twenty-seventh 
President  of  the  United  States;  born  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  Sej)t.  15,  1857  ; educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cincinnati,  at  Yale  University  (B.  A. 
1878),  and  at  the  law  school  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  (LL.B.  1880).  He  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing honorary  degrees : LL.D.,  Y^ale  ( 1893 ) , Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  (1902).  Harvard  (1905), 
Miami  University  (1905),  University  of  Iowa 
(1907),  Wesleyan  (1909),  Princeton  (1912),  Mc- 
Gill University  ( 1913  ) , Camhridge  ( 1922),  Aber- 
deen (1922).  and  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
(1925)  ; D.C.L..  Hamilton  College  (1913),  and  Ox- 
ford (1922).  In  1922  he  was  made  an  honorary 
bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple.  London.  He  married 
Helen  Herron,  of  Cincinnati,  -lune  19,  1886. 

After  completing  his  legal  studies  Taft  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Ohio  bar  in  1880,  and  began  the  prac- 
tise of  law  in  Cincinnati.  During  1880  he  was  law 
repoi'ter  for  the  Cincinnati  Times,  and  later  for 
the  Cincinnati  Commercial.  He  served  as  assistant 
j)rosecuting  attorney  of  Hamilton  County,  1881- 
83;  assistant  county  solicitor,  1885-87;  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati,  1887-90;  Solici- 
tor-general of  the  United  States.  1890-92;  United 
States  Circuit  Judge,  6th  Circuit,  1892-1900;  and 
as  professor  and  dean  of  the  law  department  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  1896-1900. 

In  1900  he  was  a])pointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt president  of  the  United  States  Commission  to 
investigate  conditions  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  made  first  civil 
governor  of  the  Islands,  serving  until  February, 
1904.  In  1902,  as  President  Roosevelt’s  emissary  to 
l’o])c  Leo  XIII,  ho  arranged  for  the  purchase  by 
the  U.  S.  Government  of  the  agricultural  lands  held 
by  religious  orders  in  the  Philippines.  In  1903  he 
declined  an  appointment  by  President  Roosevelt 
as  Supreme  Court  Justice;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War  in  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s  cabinet,  serving  until  1908.  Dur- 
ing 1906  he  was  sent  to  Cuba  by  President  Roose- 
velt to  adjust  au  insurrection  there,  and  he  served 
for  a time  as  provisional  governor  of  the  island. 
In  1907  he  went  to  Panama,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico 
to  investigate  conditions  for  the  President,  and 
later  he  made  an  extended  visit  to  Japan,  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  and  Russia. 

In  June,  1908,  Taft  was  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  at  the  Republican  Na- 
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tional  Convention  held  in  Chicago,  and  was  elected 
the  following  November.  In  1912  he  was  renomi- 
nated by  the  Chicago  Convention,  which  the  Roose- 
velt delegates  bolted,  splitting  the  party  and  caus- 
ing Taft’s  defeat. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  Presidency,  Taft  be- 
came Kent  professor  of  law  at  Yale  University, 
where  he  served  until  1921.  In  that  year  he  was 
made  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  which  position  he  still  holds  (1929). 

Taft’s  views  on  the  temperance  question,  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  were 
scarcely  satisfactory  to  Prohibition  advocates.  Per- 
sonally he  discredited  liquor,  declaring:  “He  who 
drinks  is  deliberately  disqualifying  himself  for  ad- 
vancement. Personally,  I refuse  to  take  such  a risk. 
I do  not  drink.”  In  the  White  House  he  was  an 
abstainer ; but  he  had  frankly  been  opposed  to  Pro- 
Prohibition  as  a national  policy. 


WILLIAM  HOWAKI)  TAFT 
— Copyrif/ht  Baker  Art  GaUery,  Colmnhus,  0. 


As  a Government  ollicial,  Taft  was  not  ])articu- 
larly  dry.  Wliile  Secretary  of  War  (1904-08),  ho 
made  the  following  recommendation  with  regard 
to  the  reimbursement  of  California’s  liquor-deal- 
ers for  liquor  destroyed  under  Government  orders 
at  the  time  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake: 

War  Department, 
Washington,  December  21,  1906. 

Sir : — A'  case  has  been  presented  to  the  Department 
which  is  believed  to  be  worthy  of  legislative  considera- 
tion. While  efforts  were  being  put  forth  in  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  with  a view  to  check  the  spread  of  the 
fire  which  followed  closely  upon  the  earthquake  shock 
of  April  18,  1906,  representations  were  made,  that  to 
minimize  the  danger  from  fire  and  prevent  mob  violence 
the  contents  of  certain  saloons  and  liquor  stores  which 
were  located  in  the  path  of  the  conflagration  should  be 
destroyed  as  a measure  of  necessary  police  precaution. 

The  suggestion  was  approved  by  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary authorities,  and  as  a result  intoxicating  liquors  to 
the  value  of  about  ,$30,000  were  destroyed  by  the  trooi>s, 
acting  under  close  personal  supervision  and  direction 
of  officers  detailed  for  that  purpose.  In  the  light  of  re- 
cent events  it  appears  that  this  destruction  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  avoided.  There  can  be  no  question,  how- 


ever, that  the  measure  was  resorted  to  in  entire  good 
faith,  and  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  appeared  to  be  a 
necessary  precaution  with  a view  lo  the  preservation  of 
public  order. 

Claims  have  been  submitted  by  the  owners  for  reim- 
bursement of  the  value  of  the  property  destroyed.  1 am 
unable  to  see,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  charge- 
able with  any  legal  responsibility  in  connection  with 
the  destruction  of  any  property,  real  or  personal,  un- 
der the  conditions  of  emergency  which  existed  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  between  April  18  and  21,  1906. 

The  funds  supplied  by  Congress  have  been  applied  to 
the  uses  for  which  they  were  appropriated.  The  most 
rigorous  supervision  has  been  exercised  in  their  expen- 
diture, with  a view  to  prevent  abuses  and  to  carry  into 
effect  the  legislative  will  in  that  regard.  In  the  case 
presented  there  is  an  equitable  claim  for  relief,  which 
[ should  be  glad  to  recognize  if  I were  permitted  to  do 
so  by  the  language  used  in  the  several  acts  and  resolu- 
tions of  Congress  which  regulate  such  expenditures. 

There  remains  on  hand  an  unexpended  balance  of  ap- 
propriation out  of  which  these  ciaims  can  be  paid,  and 
it  is  recommended  that  authority  be  given  to  allow  such 
of  the  claims  above  referred  to  as  appear  to  be  merito- 
rious. 

A copy  of  the  reiiort  of  the  .Tudge-Advocate-General . 
in  which  the  facts  are  fuliy  set  forth,  accompanies  this 
communication. 

Very  respectfully, 

WM.  H.  TAFT, 
Secretary  of  War. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  this  reromniendation  was  made  in  opposition 
to  his  own  legal  opinion,  as  set  forth  in  the  letter, 
his  position  was  scarcely  considered  consistent. 

While  President  ( 1909-1.3 ) , he  permitted  his  Sec- 
retary of  Agricnltnre,  .Tames  Wilson,  to  act  as 
honorary  president  of  the  International  Brewers’ 
Congress,  hold  in  Chicago  in  1911.  His  Secretary 
of  State,  Philander  C.  Knox,  sent  letters  to  United 
Statesconsnlar  re))resentatives,askingthem  if  they 
would  rc(]ucst  the  governments  to  which  they  were 
accredited  to  give  publicity  to  the  Congress  and 
recommend  to  trade  organizations  that  they  send 
delegates.  'I’he  following  year  Secretary  Wilson  at- 
I ended  the  U.  S.  Brewers’  Congress  at  Milwaukee 
and  presided  as  honorary  chairman.  This  action 
caused  great  indignation  among  Church  people. 
|)articularly  among  IMethodists,  whose  Conference 
passed  a resolution  censuring  the  President  for 
permitting  a member  of  his  cabinet  to  identify 
liimself  with  the  liquor  interests. 

T(‘m])erance  forces  also  criticized  the  War  De- 
partment’s attitude  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  liq- 
uor at  army  posts,  and  the  lack  of  support  given 
to  Chief  Oliicer  William  E.  (“Pussyfoot”)  John- 
son of  the  Indian  Service  in  supiiressing  the  illicit 
sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians.  Nor  was  President 
'I'aft’s  ])Oi)ularity  atnong  temperance  advocates  in- 
<'reased  bv  his  veto  of  the  Webb-Kenyon  Lav 
(1912). 

In  February,  1911,  the  President  attended  a me- 
morial service  in  honor  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at 
.Springfield,  HI.,  where  he  met  the  survivors  of  the 
first  Lincoln  “Pledge  Day,”  and  heard  from  their 
own  lips  the  story  of  the  Lincoln  Pledge.  On  this 
occasion  he  addressed  to  the  Sunday-schools  of  the 
United  States  the  following  letter,  which  was  read 
to  approximately  a half  million  children  on  the 
anniversary  of  Lincoln’s  birth: 

My  dear  young  Friends  : 

Tlie  excessive  use  of  Intoxicating  liquor  is  the  cause 
of  a great  deal  of  the  poverty,  degradation  and  crime 
of  the  world,  and  one  who  abstains  from  the  use  of  liq- 
uor avoids  a dangerous  temptation.  Abraham  Lincoln 
showed  that  ho  believed  this  in  writing  out  for  his  hoy 
friends  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence,  so  often  quoted. 
Each  person  must  determine  for  himself  the  course  he 
will  take  in  reference  to  his  tastes  and  appetites,  but 
those  who  exorcise  the  self-restraint  to  avoid  altogether 
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the  temptation  of  alcoholic  liquor  are  on  the  safe  and 
wiser  side. 

After  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  adopted. 
ex-President  Taft  changed  his  attitude  toward  Pro- 
hibition and  has  since  advocated  the  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  He  acknowledged  this  change 
of  opinion  in  an  article  entitled  “Is  Prohibition  a 
Blow  at  Personal  Liberty?”  published  in  the  La- 
dies’ Home  Journal  for  May,  1919.  In  his  discus- 
sion of  personal  liberty  he  said ; 

All  will  admit  that  the  State  may  properly  pass  laws 
to  preserve  the  morals  of  the  community  by  punishing 
murder,  rape,  and  such  crimes.  The  more  doubtful  ques- 
tion is  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  as  to  acts  not  in- 
trinsically vicious  and  immoral,  but  having  a tendency, 
if  unrestrained,  to  lead  to  demoralization  in  society. 

After  discussing  the  evil  social  and  political  ef- 
fects of  the  liquor  traffic,  he  concluded : 

This  array  of  the  immoral  and  vicious  effects  of  the 
free  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  upon  the  commu- 
nity can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  curtailment  of  person- 
al freedom  in  effective  prohibition  is  small  as  compared 
with  its  benefits  to  society.  This  settles  its  conformity 
to  true  principles  of  personal  liberty. 

He  then  explained  his  former  attitude  toward 
Prohibition : 

But  some  may  ask  : If  this  is  true,  why  were  you  per- 
sonally opposed  to  the  national  prohibition  amendment? 
Because  1 thought  prohibition  would  not  prohibit  through- 
out the  country,  in  localities  where  the  community  did 
not  favor  it. 

I thought  it  was  properly  a state  matter  and  not  a 
Federal  matter. 

1 feared  that  it  would  increase  the  power  of  the  cen- 
tral government,  already  too  much  swollen.  The  danger 
of  the  possible  sinister  use  of  the  army  of  new  officials 
needed  in  politics  would  be  great.  Moreover,  the  fail- 
ure to  enforce  the  law  might  demoralize  the  influence 
of  all  laws.  The  regulation  from  Washington  of  per- 
sonal habits  in  states  opposed  to  the  law  might  strain 
the  union  between  the  states. 

The  issue  of  rigid  or  lax  enforcement,  injected  into 
every  election,  would  divert  calm  public  judgment  from 
other  great  and  critical  national  issues  upon  which  the 
minds  of  the  people  should  be  concentrated. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  people  have  spoken.  This 
is  a democracy.  The  amendment  has  been  adopted,  and 
with  all  good  citizens  I am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  most  practical  laws  to  secure  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  declarations  of  the  amendment.  This 
is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  in  a democracy.  . . 

Tn  a letter  to  tlie  Cliicagn  TriJiiinc.  publislied 
.July  20,  1920,  he  declared: 

1 am  not  in  favor  of  amending  the  Volstead  Act  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  permissible  alcohol  in  bever- 
ages. 1 am  not  in  favor  of  allowing  light  wines  and  beer 
to  be  sold  under  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  I believe 
it  would  defeat  the  imrpose  of  the  amendment.  No  such 
ilistinction  as  that  between  wines  and  beer,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  spirituous  liquors,  on  the  other,  is  practi- 
cable as  a police  measure.  Any  such  loophole  as  light 
wines  and  beer  would  make  the  amendment  a laughing 
stock. 

At  about  the  .same  time  the  ex-President  made 
the  following  statement  with  regard  to  enforce- 
ment : 

It  is  now  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen,  no  matter 
what  his  previous  opinion  of  the  wisdom  or  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  amendment,  to  urge  and  vote  for  all  reason- 
able and  practical  legislative  measures  adapted  to  se- 
cure the  enforcement  of  this  amendment.  Those  who 
oppose  the  passage  of  practical  measures  to  enforce  the 
amendment,  which  itself  declares  the  law  and  gives  to 
Congress  the  power  and  duty  to  enforce  it,  promote  the 
non-enforcement  of  this  law  and  the  consequent  demor- 
alization of  all  law.  Such  a course  is  unpatriotic  and  is 
not  playing  the  game  of  self-government  fairly. 

TAHITI.  See  Society  Islands. 

TAIT,  WILLIAM  F.  Scotch-American  surgeon, 
professor,  and  temperance  advocate;  born  near 
Creetown.  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Scotland,  June  21, 
I 8.30;  died  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  U.  S.  A.,  Nov.  8, 
190.5.  In  1839  his  parents  emigrated  to  America, 
'where  he  was  reared  on  a farm  in  Illinois.  He  was 


educated  at  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111.;  at  Mon- 
mouth (111.)  College:  at  Lee-Center  (111.)  Insti- 
tute; and  at  the  Physio-Medical  Institute,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio  (M.D.,  1800  j . He  was  professor  of  anat- 
omy and  physiology  ;it  the  Cincinnati  Institute, 
1800-70.  and  professor  of  surgery  there,  1870-94. 
Luring  the  Civil  Wai-  he  served  in  the  Union  army. 
On  .June  21.  1800.  he  was  married  to  Rhoda  Ori- 
anna  Spenw,  at  Camden,  New  York. 

Lr.  Tait  was  actively  interested  in  temperance 
work  throughout  the  major  portion  of  his  lifetime 
and  was  a memljer  of  several  of  the  leading  tem- 
perance organizations  of  his  day.  In  1859  he  united 
with  the  Sons  of  Temperance;  in  1800,  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars  ; and  in  1 88 1 , 
with  the  Templars  of  Honor  and  Temperance.  For 
two  years  he  was  Grand  Treasurer  of  the  Illinois 
Good  Templars ; and  he  also  served  foi'  several  years 
as  Grand  Worthy  Templar  of  the  Illinois  Tem- 
plars of  Honor  and  Temperance.  In  1883  he  was  in- 
itiated into  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Tem23lars 
of  Honor  and  Temperance,  and  in  1896  he  was 
elected  Supieme  'remplar  for  a tenn  of  two  years. 


WII.I.IAM  F.  TAIT 

TALMUD.  The  compilation  of  laws  and  ceremo- 
nial regulations  j)ertaining  to  Rabbinical  Judaism. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts;  The  Mishna.  or  text, 
and  the  Gemara,  or  commentary.  The  Mishna  is  in 
Hebiew.;  the  Gemara,  in  Aramaic.  The  compila- 
tion of  the  Mishna  is  attributed  to  Rabbi  Judah, 
the  Holy  (d.  about  a.  d.  220),  hut  was  preserved 
only  in  the  memory  of  scholars;  and  was  not  re- 
duced to  writing  until  the  fifth  century. 

The  Palestinian  Talmud  ( Talmud  Jerushalmi,  or 
Jerusalem  Talmud ) was  compiled  at  Tiberias  about 
A.  D.  350.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  (Talmud  Babli) 
was  finished  at  Babylon  about  A.  d.  550. 

For  an  account  of  references  relating  to  the  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages  found  in  the  Talmud,  see 
the  article  Jews. 

TALON,  JEAN-BAPTISTE.  A French  adminis- 
trator; horn  in  Picardy  in  1625;  died  at  Versailles 
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in  1G91.  After  a short  political  career  in  France, 
he  was  sent  to  America  in  1663  as  chief  officer  of 
justice,  police,  and  finance  in  the  French  posses- 
sions in  North  America.  Talon  was  the  second  in- 
tendant  of  New  France,  the  colony  waxing  ])ros- 
peroiis  under  his  administration.  He  built  ships, 
established  trade  relations  with  the  West  Indies, 
developed  cod-fisheries,  and  laid  out  roads  in  east- 
ern Canada.  In  1672  he  returned  to  France  to  take 
a high  post  in  the  household  of  Louis  XIV.  Ilis 
memoirs  form  an  invaluable  source  of  information 
on  early  Canadian  affairs. 


JE-\N-BAPTIST  TAI.OX 
— Colhi/,  Canadian  Typea  of  Uir  Old,  Rcyime 

Talon  was  intendant  of  New  France  during  the 
quarrel  l)etween  the  Canadian  l)ishops  and  the  King 
over  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians.  Brandy  had 
been  introduced  into  the  St.  Lawrence  region  by 
the  first  French  traders.  Early  ecclesiastics  were 
protesting  its  sale  to  Indians  when  Talon  came  to 
assume  control  over  New  France.  When  the  King 
decided  against  the  Church,  the  new  intendant  im- 
mediately removed  all  restrictions  against  the  sale 
of  liquor  and  started  a brewery,  the  first  in  North 
America. 

This  act  soon  created  a shameful  state  of  alfairs 
in  Now  France,  as  all  the  idlers  in  the  colony  went 
into  the  business  of  tavern-keeping.  They  not  only 
refused  to  till  the  soil  but  kcqtt  incoming  settlers 
from  doing  so.  .Johnson,  in  “'remperance  Progress 
in  the  Century’’  (London,  1003),  comments  as  fol- 
lows upon  the  intendant's  policy: 

At  any  rate,  two  things  are  undisputecl : ( 1 ) That  the 
years  following  the  or(ier  of  Talon  formed  a |)eriod  of 
dissii)ation  never  before  nor  since  equalied  in  the  his- 
tory of  Canada;  and  (2)  that  the  final  breaking  down 
of  the  regulations  against  selling  liquor  to  indians  was 
brought  about  through  the  direct  influence  of  the  mili- 
tary authorities  and  against  the  furious  opposition  of 
the  clergy. 


TALWAGEN.  A very  strong  variety  of  arrack 
used  by  the  natives  of  Ceylon.  It  is  distilled  from 
palm-wine  and  native  bark,  has  a heavy  odor  un- 
pleasant to  Europeans,  and  resembles  Vellipatty. 

TAMMANY  HALL.  An  American  political  or- 
ganization, controlling  the  Democratic  party  habit- 
ually in  New  York  city,  frequently  in  New  York 
State,  and  at  times  in  the  entire  United  States.  The 
]>resent  organization  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Tammany,  a secret  organization  founded  on 
May  12,  1789,  by  William  Mooney,  an  upholsterer 
of  Irish  birth,  for  the  purposes  of  opposing  cen- 
tralization of  the  Government  and  of  combating 
the  influence  of  the  so-called  “aristocratic”  socie- 
ties founded  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
(1775-81). 

The  Tammany  Society  was  modeled  on  the  Sons 
of  Saint  Tammany,  a Rhiladelphia  order  founded 
in  1772.  The  name  was  taken  from  that  of  a noted 
chief,  or  sachem,  of  the  Lenni-Lenape  Indians,  a 
liranch  of  the  Delaware  tribe.  The  Society  was  con- 
ducted along  aboriginal  lines,  with  tribes,  wigwams, 
sachems,  sagamores,  winskinskies,  etc.  Parades  in 
full  Indian  regalia  became  a frequent  feature  of 
its  later  political  phases.  The  complete  name  was 
the  “Society  of  Tammany  or  Columbian  Order,” 
the  discoverer  of  America  being  included  as  a pa- 
tron of  the  organization.  While  the  modern  faction- 
al Tammany  Hall  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  identi- 
cal with  the  Tammany  Society,  the  leading  mem- 
liers  of  both  are  the  same,  and  the  Society  has  al- 
ways controlled  the  meeting-place  of  the  Hall,  the 
cornerstone  of  the  first  Hall,  or  Great  Wigwam, 
having  been  laid  in  181 1. 

While  the  Society  was  presumably  formed  for 
the  support  of  abstract  governmental  principles, 

I hese  soon  assumed  concrete  political  form ; and  ten 
years  after  its  founding  Tammanj’'  was  one  of  the 
strongest  partizan  factions  in  the  new  republic.  It 
opposed  the  Federalist  party,  then  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  .lohn  Jay,  and 
affiliated  with  the  party  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
whence  its  modern  motto  of  “.leffersonian  democ- 
racy.” One  of  its  first  political  acts  was  the  sup- 
port of  Aaron  Burr  for  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

Among  Tammany  Hall’s  early  avowed  principles 
were : Free  speech ; freedom  of  worship  and  of  the 
press;  universal  manhood  suffrage;  and,  in  gulier- 
natorial  elections,  the  nomination  of  candidates  in 
convention  and  by  delegates  elected  by  direct  vote 
of  the  jieople.  These  were  excellent  pronouncements ; 
Imt  the  practical  politics  by  which  they  were  put 
into  operation  were  often  not  so  praiseworthy. 

Tammany  was  at  first  opposed  to  foreigners,  es- 
pecially the  Irish;  but  the  Hall  soon  realized  that 
immigrants  were  potential  “votes,”  and  as  early  as 
1 827  it  attempted  to  secure  a reduction  in  the  five- 
year  jieriod  of  residence  necessary  for  naturaliza- 
tion. It  was  not  long  before  the  foreign-born  ele 
ment  began  to  swell  the  ranks  of  its  henchmen  and 
(o  form  the  “gangs”  which  became  the  source  of  its 
>trength  in  New  York  city’s  elections. 

I )uring  the  Civil  War  Tammany  sent  to  the  Union 
flout  a regiment  (the  Forty-second  New  York  In- 
fantry) recruited  from  its  ranks  and  commanded 
liy  Col.  Wm.  1).  Kennedy,  its  Grand  Sachem.  Its 
valiant  services  are  commemorated  by  a monument 
on  the  field  of  Gettysburg.  In  1868  the  Democratic 
|iarty  held  its  National  Convention  in  Tammany 
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Hall  in  New  York  city.  Thus  was  comenled  a part- 
nership that  Tammany  has  exploited  for  its  own 
local  and  State  purposes  and  that  has  frequently 
embarrassed  the  party  throughout  the  nation.  At 
this  period  the  organization  vigorously  opposed 
the  Government’s  reeonstruetion  measures  in  the 
South. 

Tammany  Hall  reached  the  apex  of  its  power 
about  1870  under  William  M.  Tweed,  an  ex-tireman 
of  New  York  city,  who  lieeame  the  first  “hoss"’  of 
the  organization,  which  had  formerly  been  con- 
trolled by  committ ees,  and  who  established  a “Eing” 
that  perpetrated  gross  election  frauds  and  robbed 
New  York  city  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  In  less 
than  three  years  from  the  heginning  of  1869  the 
bonded  debt  of  the  city  was  increased  by  $61,000,- 
000,  and  a floating  debt  of  $20,000,000  was  incurred. 
Tweed,  who  kept  himself  in  a subordinate  political 
position,  controlled  the  mayoralty  and  board  of  al- 
dermen of  New  York,  exercised  undue  influence  over 
the  State  executive  and  the  Legislature,  and  even 
corrupted  the  judiciary.  The  Tweed  Ring  was  final- 
ly exposed  hy  the  Nao  York  Times,  aided  hy  the 
powerful  cartoons  of  Thomas  Nast  in  Tlarpcr's 
Weekly. 

Tammany  Hall,  however,  returned  to  power  in 
New  York  city  under  the  leadership  (1872-1886) 
of  “Honest  John”  Kelly,  and  has  since  controlled 
the  city’s  politics  about  one  half  of  the  time,  being 
intermittently  displaced  by  “reform”  mayors  or 
non-Tammany  candidates.  Its  political  irregulari- 
ties, wliich  have  inchided  financial  levies  on  eandi 
dates  and  appointees,  tribute  exacted  from  gam- 
bling and  disorderly  houses,  favoritism  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  excise  law's,  padding  of  pay- 
rolls and  appropriations,  and  illegal  letting  of  con- 
tracts, have  frequently  incited  the  dis])leasure  of 
the  Democratic  i)arty,  but  have  not,  in  recent  years, 
lieen  the  cause  of  open  scandal. 

Prominent  among  Tammany's  chiefs  since  Kelly 
have  been  : Richard  Croker,  Charles  F.  Murphy,  and 
Judge  George  W.  Olvany.  In  1928  John  R.  Voorhis 
w'as  Grand  Sachem.  During  the  Presidencj'  of  Wood- 
row'  Wilson  Tammany’s  power  in  the  Democratic 
party  was  at  a low  ebb,  as  President  Wilson  ow'ed 
nothing  to  Tammany  Hall  and  gave  it  no  recogni- 
tion. As  a Tammanj'  man,  Alfred  E.  Smith  w'as 
Charles  A.  Murphy’s  candidate  for  governor  of  New 
York  in  1918;  but  in  the  later  years  of  his  politi- 
cal career  he  frequently  acted  independently  of  the 
organization. 

Tlie  Tammany  Society  was  organized  in  the  days 
when  clubs  w'ere  unknown  and  the  public  house  was 
the  usual  meeting-place  of  convivials.  It  is  recorded 
that,  at  a banquet  celebrating  the  tercentenary  of 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  Tammany 
braves  drank  no  less  than  fourteen  toasts  to  their 
heroes  and  forebears.  Many  of  the  Society’s  early 
meetings  were  held  in  the  “Long  Room”  of  “Brom” 
Martling’s  tavern,  on  Nassau  Street.  Indeed  several 
Tammany  factions  w^ere  said  to  have  taken  their 
names  from  the  taverns  they  frequented.  No  less  a 
person  than  William  Mooney,  founder  of  the  Soci- 
ety, w'as  accused,  as  superintendent  of  the  city  alms- 
house, of  manipulating  the  supply  of  liquor.  In  a 
report  of  the  Common  Council  it  w'as  stated  that 
during  his  incumbency  the  consumption  of  rum  in 
the  almshouse  had  been  doubled,  while  six  times 
as  much  gin  and  four  times  as  much  brandy  had 
been  used  as  in  former  years. 


Saloon-keepers  fitted  naturally  into  Tammany  s 
political  machine,  and  several  of  them  rose  to  posi- 
tions of  pow’er  and  patronage.  Under  the  “Big  Boss” 
there  w'ere  assembly  districts,  which  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  General  Committee  of  Tammany 
Hall;  each  district  had  its  own  “boss'’  and  a com- 
mittee, these  “bosses”  forming  the  Executive  Co)ii- 
mittee;  each  voting  precinct  had  its  captain,  wdio 
distriljuted  local  patronage  and  handled  election 
money,  in  each  assembly  district  party  headquar- 
ters took  the  form  of  social  clubs,  which  were  al- 
most invariably  located  over  or  near  saloons,  w'hose 
proprietors  became  the  natural  confidants  of  the 
precinct’s  politicians. 

While  not  a few  of  Tammany’s  big  braves  have 
been  connected  w itli  brass-railed  bars,  the  personal 
habits  of  the  Grand  Sachems  as  regards  liquor, 
have,  however,  usually  been  above  suspicion.  Ham- 
mell,  in  the  “Passing  of  the  Saloon”  (Cincinnati, 
1908 ) says : “It’s  [Tammany’sJ  politicians  for  half 
a century  have  graduated  into  publicalfairs  through 
the  common  school  of  the  saloon.  Tammany’s  mot- 
to, as  ascribed  by  its  opponents,  has  been,  “Rule 
or  ruin,”  and  as  early  as  1854  the  organization  it- 
self was  accused  of  being  ruled  by  “Rum  and  Ro- 
manism.” During  the  incumhency  of  one  of  Tam- 
many’s mayors,  A.  Oakey  Hall,  a New  York  new's- 
paper  remarked,  “New'  York  is  now  governed  by 
Oakey  Hall,  Tammany  Hall,  and  Alcohol.”  Dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  tw'entieth  century  Tam- 
many’s district  associations  gave  many  picnics  and 
clambakes  at  College  Point,  w'hich  were  distinctly 
wet  art'airs.  In  the  latter  years  prior  to  national 
Prohihition  the  organization  levied  tribute  from 
liquor-dealers,  w'hose  licenses  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  party  in  pow'er.  Throughout  its  long  history' 
Tammany  Hall  has  never  been  able  to  free  itself 
from  the  stigma  of  close  association  with,  and  un- 
justifiable use  of,  alcohol. 

In  the  election  of  1929,  New  York  city’s  Tam- 
many mayor,  James  J.  (“Jimmie”)  Walker,  was 
elected  by  a majority  of  approximately  500,000. 

Bibliography. — Current  History,  November,  1928  ; 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th  ed.,  xix.  623,  xxvi. 
391  ; George  M.  Hammell,  Passing  of  the  Saloon,  Cin- 
cinnati, 1908  : M.  R.  Werner,  Tammany  Hall,  New  York, 
1928. 

TANEY,  ROGER  BROOKE.  Fourth  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States;  born  in  Calvert  County, 
Maryland,  March  17.  1777;  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Oct.  12,  1864.  He  was  educated  at  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  in  the  law'  office  of  Jere- 
miah Chase,  of  Annapolis,  Md.  In  1799  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  in  that  same  year  became 
the  youngest  member  of  the  Maryland  House  of 
Delegates  (1799-1800).  He  married  Anne  Phebe 
Key,  sister  of  Frances  Scott  Key,  in  1806.  For  five 
years  (1816-21)  he  served  in  the  Maryland  Sen- 
ate, and  in  1827-31  was  attorney-general  of  Mary- 
land. He  supported  Andrew'  Jackson,  w'ho  in  1831 
appointed  him  Attorney-general  of  the  United 
States.  In  1833  Jackson  made  him  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  hut  the  LT.  S.  Senate  refused  to  confirm 
his  appointment.  After  practising  law  for  a short 
time  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  he  succeeded  John  Mar- 
shall as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  (March  15,  1836).  His  earlier  deci- 
sions W'ere  strongly  in  favor  of  State  sovereignty, 
the  most  striking  example  of  which  was  the  Dred 
Scott  decision.  During  the  Civil  War  he  endeav- 
ored to  protect  personal  liberty  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  military  authorities. 
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In  January,  1S47,  Chief  Justice  Taney  rendered 
ihe  following  written  opinion  on  the  right  of  the 
States  to  regulate  the  liquor  traflic: 

Every  State,  therefore,  may  regulate  its  own  internal 
traffic,  according  to  its  own  judgment,  and  upon  its  own 
views  of  the  interest  and  well-being  of  its  citizens.  1 
am  not  aware  that  these  i)rinciples  have  ever  been  ques- 
lioned.  . . Although  a State  is  bound  to  receive  and  per- 
mit the  sale  by  the  importer  of  any  article  of  merchan- 
dise which  Congress  authorizes  to  be  imported,  it  is  not 
to  furnish  a market  for  it,  nor  to  abstain  from  the  pas- 
sage of  any  law  which  it  may  deem  necessary  or  advis- 
able to  guard  the  health  and  morals  of  its  citizens,  al- 
though such  law  may  discourage  importation,  or  dimin- 
ish the  profits  of  the  importer  or  lessen  the  revenue  to 
Ihe  general  government. 

And  if  any  State  deems  the  retail  and  internal  traf- 
fic in  ardent  spirits  injurious  to  its  citizens,  and  calcu- 
lated to  produce  idleness,  vice  and  debauchery,  1 see 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
vent it  from  regulating  and  restraining  the  traffic,  or 
from  prohibiting  it  altogether,  if  it  thinks  proper. 

TANGAH.  See  Hoochinoo  or  Hooch. 

TANGANYIKA  TERRITORY.  A British  man 
date  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  formerly  a 
part  of  German  East  Africa.  Extending  from  the 
1 "mba  River  on  the  north  to  tlio  Bovuma  River  on 
t lie  south,  it  is  hounded  on  the  north  liy  the  rganda 
Protectorate,  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  Kenya 
t'olony;  on  the  east  hy  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
south  hy  the  Territory  of  the  Xyasa  Company,  laike 
•Vyasa,  Nyasaland,  and  Northern  Bhodesia.  and  on 
(he  west  by  Northern  Rhodesia,  Lake  Tanganyika, 
and  the  Belgian  jMandate;  area,  .373,000  sq.  mi.; 
]>opulation  (192()),  4,314,330.  1'he  seat  of  govern- 
ment is  Dar-es-Salaam  (pop.  25,000),  the  jirinci- 
pal  port.  The  chief  industry  is  agriculture,  and  the 
principal  crops  are  sisal,  cotton,  coffee,  groundnuts, 
copra,  and  sim-sim. 

From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
nineteenth,  the  coast  of  Tanganyika  was  under 
Arab  control ; but  the  interior  was  not  ]>enetrated 
until  about  1800.  after  which  the  country  came  un- 
der the  nominal  rule  of  the  Sultan  of  Zambezi.  The 
first  white  man  to  visit  the  country  was  Dr.  Karl 
Peters,  a German  explorer,  who  in  1884  made  sev- 
eral treaties  with  native  chiefs  and  brought  the 
country  under  German  influence.  In  the  following 
year  the  German  Government  established  a pro- 
tectorate over  the  region,  which  was  recognized  by 
the  British  Government  in  188(i. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  World  Wai-.  in  1014. 
hostilities  took  place  between  the  German  and  Brit- 
ish forces  on  the  northern  frontier  of  German  East 
.Africa;  early  in  1010  the  German  forces  were  de- 
feated by  Lt.-Gen.  .Tan  Smuts  at  the  foot  of  Kili- 
manjaro, and  British  forces  occupied  Moshi  on 
March  13.  By  the  end  of  101  (i  the  entire  northern 
i(‘gion  was  in  the  hands  of  British  or  Belgian 
troops,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1 01  7,  a provisional  Civil  Ad- 
ministration was  established  under  Mr.  ( now  Sir) 
H.  A.  Byatt.  In  November,  1017.  the  Germans  wore 
driven  out  of  the  territory  into  Bortuguese  East 
Africa,  and  iti  March,  1018,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Administration  was  extended  to  includethcgreater 
part  of  G(>rman  territory.  After  the  surrender  of 
General  von  Lettow-Vorheck  and  upon  receipt  of 
the  news  of  the  Armistice,  the  military  forces  were 
withdrawn  and  on  Sept.  25,  1020,  the  Tanganyika 
Order  in  Coum-il.  1020.  constituting  the  oflice  of 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief.  was  proclaimed 
at  Dar-cs-Salaam.  The  Governor  is  assisted  by  an 
Executive  Council. 

The  natives  of  'I'anganyika  have  long  been  ac- 
customed to  the  use  of  fermented  liquor,  which  is 


made  from  various  materials  such  as  the  coconut 
palm,  honey,  grain,  etc.,  and  its  consumjition  at 
most  tribal  ceremonies  is  demanded  by  custom. 
Wliile  its  sale  in  townships  can  be  controlled,  j)ro- 
liibition  or  restriction  in  the  villages  is  almost  ini- 
I o-sible.  Native  Ijeer,  taken  in  moderation  is  com- 
paratively innocuous  and  is  ]>art  of  the  daily  food 
ration  of  adults;  but  overindulgence  in  it  leads  to 
(piarrels  and  is  responsible  for  the  majority  of 
crimes  of  violence. 

Native  chiefs  are  empowered  to  prevent  the  sup- 
ply  of  liquor  to  young  people  and  to  restrietdrink- 
ing  bouts.  A few  of  these,  uneducated  and  uncivil- 
ized, and  accustomed  from  time  immemorial  to 
beer-drinking  and  bhang-smoking,  are  unwilling 
to  re])ort  or  suppress  the  evils  to  which  they  them- 
selves are  addicted.  Such  are  in  the  minority,  how- 
ever, and  many  tribes  possess  energetic  and  j)ro- 
gressive  rulers.  Among  these,  native  tribunals  have 
b('en  established  and  District  Oflicers  serve  in  an 
advisory  cajiacity. 

The  art  of  distilling  was  unknown  to  the  natives 
before  the  arrival  of  the  whites;  but  spirits  were 
imported  for  the  use  of  the  early  settlers,  and  soon 
became  an  article  of  commerce.  Prior  to  the  World 
War  (1014-18)  great  quantities  of  trade  spirits. 
u ere  brought  by  foreign  shi2)pers  to  the  East  Afri- 
can Coast,  resulting  in  the  debauchery  of  the  na- 
tives. During  the  War  the  importation  of  trade 
Spirits  practically  ceased,  and  a situation  favor- 
able to  reform  was  created.  Under  the  jirevailing 
mandate  intoxicants  are  under  strict  control,  cus- 
toms duties  are  severe,  and  the  sale  of  distilled 
liquors  to  the  natives  is  prohibited.  Sporadic  at- 
tempts of  the  Bantus  to  distil  spirits  from  the  ba- 
nana and  other  fruits  have  been  summarily  sup- 
pressed. Missionary  and  temperance  forces,  how 
(‘ver,  consider  the  situation  unsatisfactory,  believ 
ing  that  alcohol  should  be  prohibited  to  natives 
and  whites  alike. 

According  to  the  oflicial  “Report  on  Tanganyika 
'I'erritory  for  the  year  1022,”  wines  and  beer  to  the 
value  of  £13,027,  and  spirits,  including  brandy, 
whisky,  gin,  liqueurs,  and  rum,  valued  at  £31,122 
were  imported  into  the  Territory  during  the  year. 
Of  these,  the  greater  portion — £27,57.3 — were  im- 
ported from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
Possessions,  the  remainder  coming  from  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  Portuguesi* 
possessions.  This  was  a decrease  of  £2.(150  in  beer 
and  wines,  and  £5,481  in  spirits,  from  the  vahie  of 
liquors  imported  in  1021,duelargely  to  the  increase 
in  the  taritl  duties  imposed  in  1021.  Under  the  tarilV 
published  in  December,  1022,  the  duties  on  spirits 
were  fixed  at  £2  per  proof  gallon.  In  1027,  sjiirits 
to  the  value  of  £40,(148  were  imjiorted. 

No  organized  temperance  work  has ’been  under- 
taken in  Tanganyika  and  no  temiieranee  societies 
exist.  Mohammedan  missionaries  have  ])reached 
against  drunkenness  in  the  Territory  and  Chris- 
tian missionaries  have  exerted  a jirivate  influence 
against  the  use  of  drink.  Some  of  the  more  ]>ro- 
gressive  chiefs  have  recognized  the  evils  of  alcohol 
and  have  admonished  their  ]>eople  to  let  liquor 
alone;  while  the  native  ]>ress,  alarmed  at  the  situ- 
ation, has  urged  the  abolition  of  the  traflic  in  the 
interest  of  the  jieople. 

TANKA.  A beverage  distilled  by  (he  inhabitants 
of  ancient  India.  See  Bkahm.vmsm,  vol.  i,  p.  3!)3. 

TANNAHILL,  ROBERT.  A Scottish  poet  and 
weaver;  born  at  Paisley,  Renfrewshire,  June  3, 
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1774;  died  at  Paisley  May  17,  1810.  At  tlie  age  of 
twelve  lie  was  apprenticed  to  his  father’s  trade' 
of  silk-weaving.  Inspired  by  the  poetry  of  Robert 
Burns,  he  wrote  verses,  and  later  composed  many 
•of  his  best  songs  to  the  music  of  his  shuttle.  Occa 
sionally  he  visited  Glasgow  and  he  s[)cnt  one  yeai- 
at  Bolton,  Lancashire.  In  1805  he  commenced  to 
write  for  Paisley  and  Glasgow  publications,  and 
in  1807  he  published  an  edition  of  his  "Poems  and 
Songs,”  of  which  over  900  copies  were  sold  in  a 
few  weeks.  When  a publisher  declined  a revised 
edition, he  sank  into  despondency,  and  liis  body  was 
discovered  in  a canal  near  Paisley,  he  evidently 
having  committed  suicide. 

Tannahill’s  poems  were  full  of  a love  for  natui  e 
.and  were  so  happily  set  to  music  that  a number  of 
his  songs  have  retained  their  popularity  to  th(> 
present  time.  Three  of  the  best  known  are;  “Lou- 
don’s Bonnie  Woods  and  Braes,”  “Jessie,  the  Flow- 
er o’  Dunblane,”  and  “Gloomy  Winter's  Noo 
Awa’.” 

Tannahill  lived  before  the  temperance  movement 
liad  originated  in  Scotland.  The  first  total-absti- 
nence society  was  formed  at  iManchester  in  1810. 
the  year  of  his  death.  Although  he  knew  well  the 
damage  drink  had  done  to  Robert  Fergusson  and 
Burns,  he  prostituted  his  genius  to  singing  the 
praises  of  the  “caggie.”  However,  in  a thoughtful 
moment,  he  wrote : 

Hail,  Temperance,  thou’rt  wisdom’s  first,  best  love, 

The  sage,  in  every  age,  does  thee  adore  ; 

Within  thy  pale,  we  taste  of  every  joy. 

O'erstepping  that,  our  highest  pleasures  cloy  ; 

The  heart-enlivening,  friendly,  social  bowl, 

To  rapturous  ecstacy  exalts  the  soul  ; 

But,  when  to  midnight  hour  we  keep  it  up, 

Next  morning  feels  the  poison  of  the  cup. 

TAP.  (1)0  riginally  a tap-room  where  beer  was 
served  from  the  tap.  The  term  is  now  often  ajiplied 
to  a room  in  which  persons  may  sit  and  drink.  Many 
lai-ge  hotels  have  taps. 

(2)  A hole  or  ])ipe  through  whicli  liquor  is  diawn 
from  a cask. 

( J ) The  liquor  drawn  through  a tap. 

( 4 ) A plug  to  stop  a hole  in  a cask. 

TAPAI.  A fermented  beverage  made  from  rice 
by  the  natives  of  British  iSrorth  Borneo.  Certain 
tribes,  after  the  rice  harvest,  hold  a feast  which  usu- 
ally lasts  for  several  days,  in  which  large  amounts 
of  this  beverage  are  consumed,  witli  demoralizing 
results.  The  extending  influence  of  the  government 
has  considerably  cliecked  these  practises  and  the 
conversion  of  many  coast  natives  to  Mohamme- 
danism has  done  much  to  discourage  these  excesses. 
Another  native  name  for  the  beverage  is  iuak. 

See  British  North  Borneo,  under  Borneo;  To- 

AKA  OR  TuAK;  MADAGASCAR. 

TAPANA.  Same  as  Pahvarri. 

TAPE.  Slang  term  for  gin  or  other  spirituous 
liquor. 

TAPPING  THE  ADMIRAL.  An  English  ex- 
pression for  sucking  liquor  from  a barrel  or  cask 
by  means  of  a straw.  It  is  asserted  by  Hotten  that 
this  was  first  done  with  the  rum-cask  in  which  the 
body  of  Admiral  Lord  Nelson  was  brought  to  En- 
gland, and  that  when  the  cask  arrived  the  Admiral 
was  found  “high  and  dry,”  the  sailors  having  drunk 
tlie  liquor  in  which  the  body  was  preserved. 

Compare  Sucking  the  Monkey. 

TAPPIT-HEN.  A pewter  measuring-pot  for  liq- 
uor, holding  two  Scotch  pints,  or  about  three  En- 
glish quarts.  In  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “Waverley” 


(chap,  xi),  Baron  Bradicardiiic  drinks  a tappil- 
hen  of  claret  from  Bordeaux. 

To  have  “a  tappit-hen  under  the  belt”  is  to  have 
swallowed  three  quarts  of  liquor.  The  term  is  used, 
also,  by  Burns  to  denote  a liberal  allowance  of  liq- 
uor. Compare  Jereboam  and  Rehoboa.m. 

TAPSTER.  A person  employed  in  a tavern  to 
tap  or  draw  beer,  or  ale,  or  other  liquor,  to  be 
served  to  guests;  a bartender. 

The  term  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  iaeppestre. 
As  the  suffix  -esire  is  feminine,  tapster  properly 
means  a barmaid.  The. word  was  in  use  in  its  Mid- 
dle English  spelling,  iappestere,  in  English  cofl'ee- 
houses  and  taverns  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Chaucer  uses  it  in  his  prolog  to  the  “Canterbury 
Tales”  (1388)  : 

He  knew  the  taveriies  wel  in  every  toun. 

And  everich  hostiler  and  tappestere. 

The  tapster  is  an  English  institution  long  cele- 
brated in  song  and  story,  and  even  in  the  arts.  On 
the  under  side  of  a h inged  seat  in  the  parish  church 
at  Ludlow,  Shropshire,  is  carved  the  famous  figure 
known  as  Simon  the  Cellarer,  or  the  Jolly  Tap- 
ster: it  represents  a grotesque  tapster  holding  a 
huge  flagon  to  a cask  of  ale.  The  hinged  seat  was 
turned  uji  and  used  as  a support  by  worshipers 
during  periods  of  standing  in  the  service.  See  illus- 
tration under  Cellarer,  vol.  ii,  p.  536. 

TAP-UP  SUNDAY.  The  Sunday  preceding  the 
annual  fair  held  Oct.  2,  on  St.  Catherine’s  Hill, 
near  Guildford,  England.  The  date  was  so  desig- 
nated because  on  that  day  any  one,  with  or  with- 
out a license,  was  permitted  to  open  a “tap,”  or 
sell  beer  on  the  Hill. 

TAPUY.  An  Hocano  word,  the  equivalent  of  the 
English  “wine,”  the  Tagalog  alak,  and  the  Spanish 
vino.  It  is  used  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  like  i-i)io, 
to  designate  any  sort  of  native  alcoholic  liquor. 

TAQUEALAW,  Name  given  to  the  fermented 
sap  of  the  oil  palm  by  the  Cossas  tribe  of  Liberia. 

TAR-ASUN.  A Chinese  native  beer,  made  from 
barley  and  mentioned  by  travelers  as  early  as  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  process  of  manufacture 
was  as  follows : The  malted  grain  was  ground  and 
placed  in  a vat,  moistened,  and  closely  covered; 
boiling  water  was  repeatedly  added  and  the  mass 
stirred,  until  a glutinous  consistency  was  attained  ; 
this  mixture  was  treated  with  prepared  hops  and 
placed  in  the  earth  for  fermentation;  as  soon  as 
fermentation  ceased,  the  liquor  was  expressed 
through  coarse  sacks,  tightly  barreled,  and  imme- 
diately stored  in  cellars  to  prevent  souring. 

Its  flavor,  although  sweet,  was  usually  distaste- 
ful to  foreigners.  The  Englishman  Bell,  who  ac- 
companied the  Russian  ambassador  to  Peking  in 
1720,  received  a cup  of  tar-asun.  served  warm,  from 
the  hands  of  Emperor  K’ang-hi. 

TARI.  The  fermented  .(nice  of  the  palmyra  palm 
I Borassvft  ftaheUiformis) . See  Burma. 

TASCHEREAU,  ELZEAR  ALEXANDRE.  Ca 
nadian  Catholic  cardinal ; born  at  Sainte  Marie  de 
la  Beauce,  Quebec,  Feb.  17,  1820;  died  in  Quebec 
April  12,  1898.  He  was  educated  at  the  Seminary 
of  Quebec;  and  in  Rome,  where  he  studied  canon 
law.  He  was  ordained  a priest  in  1842.  For  twelve 
years  he  was  a professor  of  moral  philosophy  in 
the  Seminary  of  Quebec;  in  1860  he  became  rector 
of  Laval  University,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders;  in  1862  he  was  appointed  vicar-general 
of  the  diocese  of  Quebec;  he  attended  the  ecumen- 
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ical  council  at  Home  in  IS70;  in  1ST  I lie  was  made 
arclibislioj)  of  (^tueliec;  and  in  ISSti  lie  became  tlie 
first  Canadian  cardinal. 

Cardinal  Tascliereau  was  at  all  times  a friend  of 
temperance,  actively  supporting  the  ])olicies  of 
both  Canadian  and  American  tem])erance  societies. 
[Shortly  after  bis  elevation  to  the  cardinalati'  bi' 
issued  a circular  letter  forbidding  the  use  of  spiri- 
tuous and  fermented  liipiorsat  cburcli  bazaars  and 
prohibiting  the  holding  of  bazaars  on  Sunday. 


CAimiXAL  K.  A.  TASCHKRKAU 


TASMANIA.  An  island  in  the  South-Pacific 
Ocean,  forming  a State  of  the  tiommon wealth  of 
Australia.  Tt  includes  several  small  islands  and  is 
sejiarated  from  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the 
Australian  continent  by  Bass  Strait:  Its  area  is 
2(),2 1 o s(|.  mi. ; its  population  in  1!)27  was  208,17!!. 
The  principal  cities  are:  Uobart,  the  capital  (pop. 
1028,  02,000)  ; and  laiunceston  (])oi).  28,400). 

Mining,  farming,  and  the  development  of  hydro- 
electric power,  are  important  industries.  In  1!!20- 
27  the  net  value  of  all  agricultural  jiroducts  was 
£4,815,000;  of  manufactures,  £.‘1,505,000;  of  min- 
ing products,  £1,. 301, 000.  Tasmania  exports  wool, 
has  valuable  hop  crops,  and  is  a center  of  the  fruit- 
preserving industry.  In  1020-27  the  value  of  ex- 
ported fruits  (fresh  and  preserved)  amounted  to 
£1,577,000.  In  the  same  year  food,  drink,  and  to- 
bacco, to  the  value  of  £2,552,130,  were  im])orted. 
'I'he  e<pial)le  climate  of  the  island  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing its  po])uIarity  as  a summer  resort.  Legis- 
lative power  is  veste(l  in  a Parliament  consisting 
of  a Legislative  Council  of  eighteen  members, 
elected  on  a |)roperty  (pialitication,  and  a House  of 
Assembly,  elected  by  adult  sull'rage.  Executive 
j)ower  is  exercised  by  a governor  ai>pointed  by  the 
Crown,  assisted  by  a cabijiet  of  ministei's.  Sir. fames 
O’Crady  is  the  present  executive. 

Uistorical  Hummarti.  Tasmania  w'as  discovered 
in  1042  by  the  Dutch  navigator,  Abel  .Tan  ‘Pasman, 
who  believed  it  to  be  a part  of  the  mainland  of  the 


southern  continent  and  jiamed  it  V^an  Diemen's 
Land  in  bonor  of  his  patron,  Anthony  Van  Diemen, 
governor  of  the  Dutch  Last  Indies.  It  was  visited 
in  1777  by  Captain  Cook.  The  ne.xt  recorded  ex- 
ploration is  that  of  (leorge  Bass,  an  Englishman, 
who,  in  I7!)8  e.xplored  the  strait  which  bears  his 
name  and  discovered  that  Tasmania  was  not  a pe- 
ninsula but  an  island. 

Xo  colonization  was  attempted  until  1803,  when 
the  island  was  formally  taken  possession  of  by  En- 
gland and  made  an  auxiliary  to  the  penal  settle- 
ment at  Botany  Pay.  'I’wo  small  ships  landed  a 
party  of  three  oHicials,  seven  soldiers,  six  free  ci- 
vilians, and  twenty-live  convicts.  In  1804,  375  con- 
victs, sent  from  England,  laid  out  Ho- 
A Penal  hart,  the  present  capital.  In  the  same 
Colony  year  a settlement  was  founded  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  by  colonists 
from  Sydney.  In  1807  Port  Dalrymple  was  occu- 
pied. Shortly  afterward  the  life  of  the  colonies  was 
llireatened  by  lack  of  ]>rovisions  and  by  the  in- 
creasing hostility  of  the  native*  blacks.  This  state 
of  unrest  lasted  until  1831,  when  the  blacks,  re- 
duced in  number  from  5,000  to  about  200,  took 
refuge  on  Flimb'rs  Island,  where  the  last  pure- 
blooded  Tasmanian  died  of  old  age  in  1876. 

Until  1823  the  island  was  under  the  authority 
of  New  South  Whiles.  In  that  year  it  received  .i 
separate  lieutenant-governor  and.  in  1825,  a sep- 
arate governor.  The  opjiosition  to  convict  labor, 
always  deep-sc'ated,  notwithstanding  the  scarcity 
of  laboi’ei's,  led  to  its  abolition  in  1853.  In  that 
year,  also,  the  colony  received  its  jiresent  name.  In 
1856  a responsible  local  government  was  estab- 
lished, and  on  .Tan.  1,  l!)t)l,  Tasmania  became  a 
member  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

Production  and.  Consumption.  Xo  native  intoxi- 
cating liquor  is  Known  in  Tasmania,  and  no  wine 
or  distilled  liquor  is  produced  there.  Beer  is  made 
locally;  all  other  liquors  are  imported  from  Aus- 
tralia or  foreign  countries.  According  to  the  “Aus- 
tralian Prohibition  Year  Book’’  for  1929,  the 
amount  expended  in  drink  in  Tasmania  from  1921 
to  1!)28  was  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  Table 
I.  The  quantities  of  liquor  consumed  per  capita 
during  the  same  period  are  given  in  Table  II. 

TABLE  I 

Tasmanian  Drink  Bill 


TOTAL  I PER  CAPITA 
EXPENDITURE  lEXPENDITURB 


1021- 22 1 £555.240  | £2  1110 

1022- 22 I 552,174  | 2 11  0 

1 022-24 1 494,000  | 2 8 0 

1020-27 1 519,619  j 2 9 11 

1027-2.8 1 500,2.85  I 2 7 6 


TABLE  II 

Per  ('apita  Consumi-iton  of  Liquor  in  Tasmania 
(in  gallons) 


YEAR 

spirits  I 

ItKKR 

WINE 

TOTAL 

1021-22. . . . 

. ..|  0.09  i 

6.64 

i 0.25 

6.98 

. . . 1 0.24  1 

6.78 

1 0.11 

7.18 

1 02;i-2  1 .... 

. . . 1 0.28  1 

7.28 

1 0.17 

7.78 

1026-27. . . . 

. ..|  0.18  1 

4.48 

1 0.50 

5.11 

1927-28. . . . 

. . . 1 0.17  1 

5.28 

1 0.49 

5.89 

Statistics  of  drunkenness,  crime,  etc.,  are  given 
;is  follows : 

Persons  summoned  for  drunkenness  were:  1923, 
506;  1924,  473;  1925,  364;  1926,  333.  Drunken- 
ness convict  ions  ])cr  10,000  inhabitants,  1922-1926, 
totaled:  1923,22.9;  1924,21.6;  1925,  16.9;  1926, 
15.6.  In  1 !)2ti  the  total  number  of  liquor  licenses 
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in  Tasmania  was  otin,  of  wliich  .333  were  publi- 
cans’, 1!)  spirit  mercliaiits’,  2 l)rewers’,  4 packet, 
and  7 railway  rooms’. 

According  to  the  “Australian  Prohibition  Year 
Book”  for  1929,  tbe  drink  bill  for  Tasmania  from 
1918  to  1928  was  as  follows: 


TOTAL 

TER  CAPITA 

YEAR 

EXPENDITURE 

expenditOi 

1918-19 

.6435,192 

£2  1 8 

1919-20 

569,833 

2 12  7 

1920-21 

632,281 

2 19  5 

1921-22 

555,240 

2 11  10 

1922-23 

552,174 

2 11  0 

1923-24 

494,000 

2 8 0 

1926-27 

519,619 

2 9 11 

1927-28 

500,285 

2 7 6 

During  the  years  1921  to  1928  the  quantities  of 
liquor  consumed  per  (‘upita  in  ’rasmania  were  as 
follows  (in  galkwis)  : 


y-ear 

SPIRIT.S 

P.KEU 

WINE 

TOTAL 

1921-22 

0.09 

6.64 

0.25 

6.98 

1922-23 

0.24 

6.78 

0.11 

7.13 

1923-24 

0.28 

7.28 

0.17 

7.73 

1926-27 

0.13 

4.48 

0.50 

5.11 

1927-28 

0.17 

5.23 

0.49 

5.89 

Early  Drinki)uj  Conditions.  Intoxicating  liquor 
played  a prominent  ])art  in  the  early  annals  of 
I’asmania,  and  throughout  its  history  the  island 
has  siilTered  keenly  from  the  effects  of  drink.  Al- 
cohol was  introduced  with  the  arrival  of  the  first 
penal  colony,  consisting  of  Colonel  Collins  and  his 
comjiany  of  307  Tiiale  convicts,  their  guard  of  50 
marines,  and  17  married  women.  For  many  years 
thereafter  the  island  was  a huge  prison,  with  the 
ocean  for  its  walls.  Drinking  was  customary  among 
the  governors  and  guards;  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  the  convicts,  as  far  as  possible.  Win- 
skill  in  “The  Temperance  ]\Iovement”  (iii.  284), 
says  the  governors  were,  as  a rule,  “men  more  re- 
markable for  animal  passions  and  drinking  habits 
than  for  any  virtues  calculated  to  elevate  and  im- 
prove the  people  under  their  charge,  until  Colonel 
Sorrel  was  appointed  governor.”  W.  B.  Dean,  in 
"Temperance  in  Australia”  (1889),  says  that  un- 
der the  second  governor.  Colonel  Da- 
Rum  vey,  grog  was  served  to  the  convicts 

Rationed  as  a regular  ration  and,  on  occasion, 
to  Convicts  when  they  had  conducted  themselves 
properly,  the  governor  declared  a 
fortnight’s  holiday,  when  extra  and  double  allow- 
ances of  grog  were  doled  out.  Dean  also  records 
that  in  one  instance  “the  revels  lasted  forsix  weeks, 
and  drunkenness  extended  down  from  the  gover- 
nor to  the  lowest  menial.”  At  first  there  was  but 
one  chaplain  for  the  entire  settlement,  and  he  was 
more  inclined  to  congenial  mirth  than  to  a routine 
of  piety. 

There  were  no  free  people  on  the  island,  except 
those  in  government  service,  until  1810-11,  when 
Governor  Bligh,  of  New  South  Wales,  compelled 
the  settlers  on  Norfolk  Island  to  remove  to  Tas- 
mania because  of  their  immoral  habits.  According 
to  Dean  (id.)  : 

These  settlers  received  liberal  grants  of  land  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  their  families,  and  the  privilege 
of  drawing  rations  for  three  years  from  the  commis- 
sariat, including  two  gills  of  rum  for  an  adult  and  one 
gill  of  rum  for  their  children  above  the  age  of  ten  years. 

Conditions  were  improved  somewhat  under  Gov- 
ernor Sorrel,  who  encouraged  traders  and  urged 
the  British  Government  to  promote  free  emigra- 
tion by  giving  liberal  inducements  to  persons  of 
small  means.  During  his  administration  the  colony 
received  a group  of  worthy  Scotch  immigrants  and 
made  a great  increase  in  wealth.  The  free  popula- 


tion was  further  increased  by  numbers  of  prisoners 
whose  terms  had  expired,  and  others  who  by  rea- 
son of  good  behavior  were  allowed  their  freedom. 

Money  was  scarce  in  Tasmania  and  individuals 
were  allowed  to  issue  their  owii  1.  O.  U.’s  for  sfims 
as  low  as  threepence.  Rum  was  great- 
Liquor  !y  in  demand  and  was  used  as  a me- 
Used  dium  of  exchange.  Dean  relates  that 
as  "jjenny  leather  dumps  were  issued, and 
Currency  a bottle  of  rum  bearing  the  commis- 
sariat’s seal  passed  as  a guinea,”  while 
it  was  a common  circumstance  to  disjjose  of  an  al- 
lotment of  land  for  a bucket  of  rum,  men  even  sell- 
ing tbeir  wives  and  farms  for  so  many  bottles  of 

0 rotr 

A ] i('cnsin^  system  was  introduced,  public  houses 
became  prevalent,  and  drunkenness  and  immoral- 
ity predominated  when  Colonel  Arthur  was  ap- 
pointed governor  in  1824.  He  was  a man  of  strict 
discipline,  who  increased  the  number  of  clergymen 
and  catechists,  divided  the  colony  into  police  dis- 
tricts with  resident  magistrates,  stopped  the  issue 
of  1.  O.  U.’s  and  o[>posed  the  circulation  of  rum  as 
a medium  of  exchange.  No  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Government  to  stop  the  sale  of  liquor.  In  1833 
Tasmania’s  population  was  22,000,  of  whom  17,000 
were  free  i)eo])le.  There  were  13  public  houses,  and 
by  1837,  according  to  Burns  (“Temperance  His- 
tory,” i.  132),  one  house  out  of  every  nine  in  Ho- 
bai  t had  a liquor  license. 

Liquor  Legislation . Cue  of  the  first  restrictions 
imposed  upon  liquor  in  Tasmania  was  a law  passed 
in  1858  requiring  the  Sinulay  closing  of  bars.  In 

1 802  at  attempt  to  secure  a two-hour  Sunday  open- 

ing was  defeated  by  the  Legislature,  and 
First  the  closing  law  was  repeatedly  amended 
Sunday  in  ensuing  years,  until  full  Sunday  clos- 
Closing  i)ig  for  public  houses  was  secured  in 
Law  1884.  Despite  this  early  restriction,  ha- 
bitual drunkenness  was  common  enough 
to  necessitate  the  passage  in  1873  of  an  Inebriate’s 
-Vet,  which  was  supplanted  in  1885  by  a new  Act 
(No.  17),  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
r('treats  for  habitual  drunkards  and  stipulated 
that  a justice  of  the  peace  might  order  the  appre- 
hension of  a drunkard  on  his  own  application,  or 
he  might  be  summoned  upon  the  application  of  a 
relative  or  friend,  and  committed  for  one  year,  on 
t wo  doctors’  certificates. 

In  1889  the  liquor  laws  were  amended  and  con- 
solidated by  a new  act,  by  which  piiblicans  were 
forbidden  to  supply  liquor  to  anyone  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  l)armaids  were  forbidden  to  sell 
after  10  p.  m.  The  doors  might  be  kept  open  till 
11  :30  p.  M.,  but  any  person  other  than  a lodger 
found  inside  a public-house  after  those  hours  was 
liable  to  a fine  of  £5.  A husband,  wife,  parent,  child, 
or  other  relative  or  guardian  of  a person  addicted 
to  drink,  might  apply  to  the  chief  police  officer  for 
a prohibition  order,  and  any  publican  serving  him 
for  a year  after  it  was  granted  must  pay  a fine  of 
£50,  two  thirds  of  which  the  bench  might  delegate 
to  the  relative  or  guardian  who  had  made  the  ap- 
plication. The  publican  was  not  allowed  to  permit 
the  prohibited  person  toloiter  in  or  about  his  house ; 
and  such  a person,  should  he  p\irchase  drink,  was 
liable  to  a fine  of  £5  for  the  first  offense,  and  im- 
prisonment for  three  months,  in  a place  to  be  ap- 
])ointed  by  the  governor,  for  any  subsequent  of- 
fense. The  licensing- was  placed  in  the  hands  of  mag- 
istrates appointed  annually  for  that  purpose.  A 
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majority  of  rate-payers  in  any  locality  could  peti- 
tion the  bench  and  prevent  the  granting  of  a new 
license,  while  the  person  making  such  application 
was  debarred  from  a license  for  three  years  unless 
favored  by  a majority  of  the  rate-payers. 

In  1902  a new  Jjicensing  Act  was  jaissed.  The 
following  summary  of  its  provisions  and  amend- 
ments has  been  kindly  furnished  by  Miss  Jean  An- 
drews, secretary  of  the  Tasmanian  Prohibition 
League : 

Licensing  Courts.  For  every  licensing  district  there 
shall  be  a Licensing  Court  consisting  of  three  persons 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor ; one  of  these  must  be 
the  Police  Magistrate.  The  other  two  members  must  be 
.Justices  residing  in  the  licensing  district  and  one  of 
them  shall  be  a member  of  the  municipal  council.  Mem- 
bers hold  office  for  three  years. 

An  Annual  Licensing  Court  is  held  in  each  district 
for  consideration  of  renewal  of  all  licenses.  Special  sit- 
tings may  be  held  at  any  time  appointed  by  the  Court, 
seven  days’  notice  being  published  in  the  newspapers. 

Granting  of  New  Licenses.  Every  person  intending 
to  apply  for  a certificate  shall  advertise  in  the  news- 
])apers  7 days  before  applying  for  such  certificate  and 
lodge  application  14  days  before  the  court  sits. 

The  Licensing  Court,  after  hearing  any  objections 
that  may  be  made,  may  grant  a Provisional  certificate 
and  thereby  impose  any  conditions  it  thinks  fit. 

Petitions  and  Objections.  The  objections  which  may 
be  taken  to  the  granting  of  a certificate  lor  a hotel  to 
any  person  may  be  one  or  more  of  the  following : — 

That  the  applicant  is  of  bad  fame  or  character,  or 
of  drunken  habits. 

That  the  applicant  has  within  the  previous  year  been 
deprived  of  a hotel  license  by  the  licensing  court; 

That  the  applicant  has  been  convicted  of  selling  liq- 
uor without  a license  within  a period  of  three  years  ; 

That  the  House  does  not  afford  the  accommodation 
required  by  the  Act ; 

That  the  hotel  is  not  required  in  the  neighborhood; 

That  the  quiet  of  the  place  in  which  such  house  is 
situated  will  be  disturbed  if  an  hotel  is  opened  there. 

A petition  signed  by  a majority  of  resident  ratepay- 
ers within  a radius  of  200  yards  in  a city,  800  yards 
in  a town,  and  2 miles  in  the  country  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  granting  of  the  license. 

Hours  of  Trading.  No  liquor  to  be  consumed  in  any 
licensed  house  on  any  week-day  between  the  hours  of 
0 o’clock  in  the  evening  and  6 o’clock  next  morning  : 
Good  Friday  and  Christmas  Day,  between  half-past  12 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  (>  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Number  of  Licenses.  The  number  of  hotel  licenses 
in  any  district  shall  not  exceed  the  present  number  ex- 
cept where  a petition  of  the  majority  of  the  electors 
living  within  a mile  radius  shows: 

1.  That  there  has  been  a large  increase  of  population 
since  the  number  of  the  licenses  was  fixed  and  that  such 
increase  was  likely  to  be  permanent ; 

2.  That  there  are  sufficient  licensed  houses  to  meet 
imblic  requirements  within  such  area. 

Local  Option  "Vote.  A local  option  vote  is  to  be  taken 
every  three  years  in  every  licensing  district,  on  the 
following  resolutions  : 

A.  That  the  number  of  licenses  in  the  district  con- 
tinue ; 

B.  That  the  number  of  licetises  existing  in  the  dis- 
t riet  be  reduced. 

Resolution  A or  B is  carried  if  a majority  of  the  votes 
given  is  in  favour  of  any  such  resolution,  provided  that 
25  per  cent  or  more  of  the  number  of  electors  on  the 
roll  for  the  district  vote  upon  such  resolution. 

Sale  to  Minors.  Any  person  holding  an  hotel  license 
found  guilty  of  selling  or  supplying  or  allowing  to  be 
sold  or  supplied  to  any  person  under  the  age  of  21  years 
shall  on  conviction  forfeit  a penalty  not  exceeding  .CIO. 

“Temperance  Bars.”  No  licensed  person  shall  keep 
his  licensed  house  open  for  the  sale  of  non-intoxicat- 
ing liquor  during  any  day  or  time  when  the  sale  of  liq- 
uor is  prohibited  by  law  unless  such  non-intoxicating 
liquor  is  sold,  supplied,  or  consumed  in  a room  licensed 
as  a Temperance  Bar  Room  by  a permit  granted  by  the 
Licensing  Court. 

Lodgers  and  Travellers.  Every  person  not  a lodger, 
traveller,  servant,  or  inmate  who  purchases,  obtains, 
or  is  found  drinking  liquor  on  any  licensed  premises 
after  hours  is  liabel  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  .C5. 

A “Lodger”  shall  mean  a bona  fide  lodger  in  the  li- 
censed premises:  and  shall  include  a weekly  boarder. 

A “Traveller”  shall  not  be  deemed  a bona  fide  traveller 
unless  the  place  where  he  lodged  the  preceding  night 


is  at  least  7 miles  distant  from  the  place  where  he  de- 
mands to  be  supplied  with  liquor. 

Otlier  provisions  of  the  law  of  1902  disqualified 
fioni  sitting:  on  a licensing  bench:  maltsters,  brew- 
ers. distillers  and  importers  of  liquor  for  sale, 
shareholders  in  any  business  of  manufacturing  or 
selling  liquor,  owjiers,  mortgagees,  or  managers  of 
lieensed  premises  (sec.  21 ) ; fixed  the  following  fees 
for  licenses:  hotel  or  j)uhlic-house  £25, packet  £10, 
railway  refreshment-room  £5,  wholesale  £25  for 
(‘ach  premises,  importer’s,  £10,  theatre  refresh- 
ment-room £5,  night  or  booth  license,  5 shillings 
(see.  95)  ; ])rovided  j)enalties  of  a fine  of  £20  lo 
£50  for  unlicensed  selling  and  £50  to  £100  for  a 
second  oll’cnse,  and  £5  to  £50  for  irregular  selling 
(sees.  Ill,  112)  ; numerous  penalties  for  improper 
eonduet  of  licensed  ])remises,  such  as  permitting 
eoek-fighting,  boxing,  etc.,  being  drunk  or  having 
a drunken  servant,  permitting  women  of  ill  fame 
upon  the  premises  (sec.  119),  taking  pledges  for 
liquor,  keeping  open  during  prohibited  hours,  al- 
lowing riotous  conduct,  music,  dancing,  or  gam 
1)1  ing,  etc.  (sec.  120)  ; fixed  the  requirement  that 
a hotel,  to  he  licensed  in  any  city,  must  have  10 
roojiis.  in  any  town,  12,  and  outside  the  boundary 
of  any  city  or  town,  10  (sec.  20)  ; provided  for 
night  licenses  for  hotels  on  special  occasions  (sees. 
05-00);  and  proliihited  the  payment  of  wages  in 
liquor  (sec.  132)  or  their  payment  in  licensed 
premises  (sec.  133) . 

The  most  important  provision  of  this  Act.  as 
(Lnally  amended  in  1917,  deals  with  local  o])tion. 
The  option  is  limited,  however,  providing  only  for 
a vote  every  three  years  on  continuance  or  reduc- 
tion of  licenses,  and  the  fact  that  25  per  cent  of 
the  qualified  electors  (ratepayers)  must  vote, 
largely  nullifies  the  enactment. 

In  December,  1921,  a measure  was  introduced  in 
the  Assembly  to  amend  the  local-option  law  by  re- 
moving the  25  per  cent  handicap,  giving  the  vote 
to  the  elector  instead  of  the  ratepayer,  and  adding 
the  option  of  “No-Licence.”  The  Labour  i)aity 
dropped  the  measure  during  the  second  reading. 

Licensing  Courts  have  grower  to  reduce  the  num- 
hei-  of  licenses  in  overcrowded  areas,  and  during 
recent  years  many  houses  have  been  delicensed  in 
this  way;  in  sucli  eases  no  compensation  is  paid 
tlie  owners.  In  1921  a measure  was  introduced  pro- 
viding compensation  for  delicensed  liouses;  but  it 
was  defeated  by  the  Legislative  Council,  owing  to 
a fear  of  the  Tem])erance  party  that  a ])recedent 
might  be  established  which  would  embarrass  them 
later  on  when  the  abolition  of  all  licenses  was  dis- 
cussed. 

The  first  local-ojition  poll  was  taken  in  1917: 
hut  with  unfavorable  results  as  to  discontinuance 
of  licenses,  as  less  than  25  ])cr  cent 
Results  of  of  the  ratepayers  voted  in  any  mu- 
Local-option  nici])ality.  Little  interest  was  man 
Polls  ifested  in  the  poll  of  1920,  in  some 
country  districts  less  than  half  a 
dozen  votes  being  recorded.  In  this  ])oll  Hobart  east 
499  votes  for  Contimiance  and  1.498  for  Red\ie- 
tion,  a total  of  less  than  2.000  votes  out  of  11,147 
(deetors  on  the  roll. 

In  the  1927  ])oll.  Continuance  was  carried  by 
vote  in  one  muniei|)ality.  New  Norfolk,  and  re- 
mained by  default  in  the  rest  of  the  State.  Tlie 
next  ])oll  will  he  liehl  in  1930. 

Results  of  the  4 polls  in  Launceston  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  table: 
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YEAR  OF  POLI.  : 

1917 

1920 

1 1923 

1926 

For  Continuance  : .... 

534 

535 

579 

858 

For  Reduction  : 

1,118 

1,242 

1,252 

1,511 

Majority  for 
Reduction : 

654 

707 

1 673 

653 

In  no  case  was  25  per  cent  of  tlie  qualified  vote 
cast. 


In  1926  a bill  was  introduced  into  tlie  House  of 
Assembly,  providing  for  amendment  and  consoli- 
dation of  the  existing  licensing  act,  and  contain- 
ing provisions  with  regard  to  the  repeal  of  local 
option  that  caused  great  uneasiness  to  temperance 
forces  and  made  the  holding  of  the  next  poll  un- 
certain. Various  temperance  and  religious  organi- 
zations passed  resolutions  of  protest,  and,  at  a 
public  meeting  in  Hobart  on  November  18,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted : 

That  this  meeting,  representing  a large  number  of  the 
citizens  of  Hobart,  views  with  the  greatest  concern  the 
insidious  amendments  proposed  by  the  Licensing  Bill 
under  the  cloak  of  a Consolidating  Bill,  in  that  without 
any  regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  elec- 
tors, such  amendments  are  solely  in  favour  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  liquor  interests,  and  iimit  to  a very  seri- 
ous extent  the  principle  established  in  this  State  for 
many  years  of  allowing  the  people  of  a community  the 
right  of  regulating  the  liquor  trade  in  its  midst ; and 
strongly  protests  against  the  total  abolition  of  the  world- 
wide principie  of  Local  Option,  and  with  it  the  right  of 
the  people  to  decide  at  the  baliot  box  the  number  of  li- 
censes in  their  respective  municipalities ; and  also 
against  the  elimination  of  many  provisions  contained  in 
the  Licensing  Acts  now  in  force  in  favour  of  temperance 
reform  and  obtained  after  many  years  of  effort  by  the 
majority  of  the  electors. 

The  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  local  option 
clauses  brought  about  the  defeat  of  the  bill  af  the 
hands  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  to  some  ex- 
tent increased  public  interest  in  the  poll  held  in 
May,  1927.  Aldermen  John  Soundy  and  W.  II.  Con- 
nor were  among  those  active  in  helping  to  defeat 
the  bill. 

In  1916  a referendum  was  taken  in  Tasmania  on 
the  early  closing  of  bars,  at  which  time  6 o’clock 
closing  was  carried.  The  vote  was  as  follows : 

6 o'clock 42,713 

7 “ 427 

8 “ 1,093 

9 “ 1,871 

10  “ 26,153 

11  “ 560 

The  Six  o’Clock  Closing  Law  is  poorly  observed, 
however,  its  enforcement  being  difficult,  owing  to 
the  si^stem  of  temperance  bars.  Li- 
Bars  Evade  censed  houses  which  close  their  bars 
Six  o’clock  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 

Closing  at  6 o’clock,  may  remain  open  for 
the  sale  of  temperance  drinks  until 
10  o’clock,  and  this  provision  gives  opportunity 
for  wholesale  law-breaking  and  practically  nulli- 
fies early  closing.  In  some  towns  the  Licensing 
Courts  refused  to  grant  licenses  for  temperance 
bars,  notably  in  Launceston,  where  in  1924,  a firm 
attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  Six  o’Clock  Law. 

Agitation  for  a referendum  on  Prohibition  was 
suflSciently  strong  to  force  the  adoption  of  a Liq- 
uor Referendum  plank  in  the  platforms  of  two  of 
the  three  national  political  parties  in  1920,  and  as 
the  result  of  a promise  made  before  the  election, 
the  Government  introduced  a bill  providing  for  a 
poll  on  several  issues,  including  that  of  Prohibi- 
tion without  compensation.  In  this  bill  a nine-six- 
teenths majority  was  required  to  carry,  and  the 
system  of  preferential  voting  was  provided.  In  De- 
cember, 1920,  the  House  of  Assembly  by  a vote  of 
14  to  11  carried  a motion  in  favor  of  a Referen- 


dum on  Prohibition  witli  compensation,  but  the 
l)ill  wqis  not  j)opular  and  nothing  further  Avas  done. 

Tlie  fight  for  a referendum  on  Prohibition  Avas 
reneAved  by  the  Premier,  Sir  Walter  Lee,  in  1922. 
The  Nationalist  party  Avas  committed  to  the  mea- 
sure; but  there  Avas  strong  opposition  on  the  part 
of  hotel  OAvners  and  liquor  inter- 
Referendum  ests,  avIio  claimed  that  Avith  the  pas- 
on  sage  of  a Prohibition  laAV,Tasmania 

Prohibition  Avould  lose  its  tourist  trade.  The  in- 
troduction of  a referendum  bill, 
hoAvever,  Avas  prevented  by  the  defeat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Under  the  Labour  party,  Avhich  came  in- 
to poAver,  a Referendum  Bill  Avas  at  last  intro- 
diiced;  but  the  attorney-general  moved  an  amend- 
ment which  led  to  its  defeat,  the  entire  Govern- 
ment party,  Avith  some  Nationalist  members,  A'ot- 
ing  against  it. 

NotAvithstanding  this  defeat,  the  temperance 
forces,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Prohibition 
League,  have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  se- 
cure the  referendum  and  the  reform  of  the  Six 
o'clock  Closing  LaAv. 

In  1928  the  return  to  poAver  of  the  Nationalist 
party  brought  about  a tightening  up  of  liquor  laAvs, 
which  had  not  been  rigidly  enforced  under  the  La- 
bour Government.  Regarding  this  situation  the 
Christian  ficience  Monitor  (Boston)  printed  the 
folloAving  dispatch  from  Hobart: 

Hotel  keepers  have  expressed  much  concern  over  the 
steps  taken  by  the  new  Tasmanian  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment to  tighten  up  the  enforcement  of  the  liquor  law. 

During  the  regime  of  the  Labor  Government,  recerit- 
ly  defeated  at  the  polls,  the  6 o'clock  closing  hour  for 
houses  selling  intoxicating  liquor  was  not  enforced.  The 
excuse  was  that  the  police  force  was  not  adequate,  and 
that  the  cost  of  strengthening  it  was  not  warranted.  A 
sort  of  compromise  was  made  with  the  hotel  keepers. 

They  were  given  to  understand  that  no 
Enforcement  action  would  be  taken  if  they  closed 
in  1928  down  promi^tly  at  10  o'clock,  and  if  the 
houses  were  conducted  in  such  a way 
as  not  to  call  for  police  interference.  The  extraordinary 
arrangement  is  that  the  6 o'clock  closing  hour  was  the 
result  of  a referendum  of  the  people,  and  the  referen- 
dum is  a prominent  plank  in  the  Labor  Party’s  plat- 
form. 

The  New  Nationalist  Government  had  not  been  long 
in  ])ower  when  attention  was  called  to  the  lax  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.  Thfe  Premier,  .Joseph  MePhee,  is  lead- 
er of  the  Temperance  Party,  and  the  Minister  of  "Works, 
Sir  Walter  Lee,  and  the  Attorney-General,  Henry  Baker, 
are  also  in  favor  of  temperance,  so  that  the  entreaty 
found  a ready  response.  The  administration  of  the  law 
has  been  tightened  up,  i)receded  by  a police  visit  to  clubs 
and  hotels.  Naturally,  hotel  keepers  are  very  much  per- 
turbed, as  the  enforcement  of  the  law  means  a heavy 
financial  loss. 

When  the  Labor  Government  decided  not  to  enforce 
the  6 o'clock  law  it  brought  into  Parliament  a bill  to 
impose  a liquor  tax.  This  was  inissed,  and  has  been 
bringing  in  about  £12,000  a year  to  the  State  Treasury. 
Since  the  decision  of  the  Nationalist  Government  to  en- 
force 6 o'clock  closing,  the  hotel  keepers  have  taken 
counsel's  opinion  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  tax, 
and  it  is  understood  that  following  the  ruling  of  the 
High  Court  of  Australia,  which  declared  the  New  South 
Wales  newspaper  tax  illegal,  they  have  been  advised 
that  the  collection  of  the  liquor  tax  is  unconstitutional. 
Should  they  take  action,  and  decision  be  given  in  their 
favor,  the  State  Governmeivt  would  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  returning  to  the  hotel  keepers  some  £40,000. 

According  to  the  law  only  inmates,  lodgers  and  trav- 
elers have  the  right  to  be  on  licensed  premises  during 
the  hours  at  which  they  are  closed  to  the  public. 

According  to  the  Christian  Scimee  Monitor  of 
Sept.  25,  1929,  attention  has  recently  been  called 
in  Parliament  to  a slackening  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  laAv.  It  is  generally  admitted,  hoAvever,  that 
enforcement  is  very  difficult,  since  a hotel  is  al- 
loAved  a temperance  license,  and  citizens  may  laAA^- 
fully  be  on  the  premises  up  till  10  o’clock  to  be 
served  Avith  non-intoxicating  liquor. 
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I’roposals  to  liave  the  liquor  law  amentled  to 
provide  for  10  o’clock  closing,  instead  of  6 o’clock, 
have  been  strongly  opposed  by  the  Tasmanian  Tem- 
perance Alliance. 

5.  The  Temperance  Movement.  The  first  attempt 
at  temperance  reform  in  Tasmania  was  made  by 
George  Washington  Walker  and  James  Backhouse, 
missionaries  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  through 
whose  ell'orts  the  first  temperance  society  was 
formed  at  Hobart  (then  called  Hobart  Town)  May 
2,  18.32,  the  members  pledgingthem- 
First  selves  “to  abstain  entirely  from  the 
Temperance  use  of  distilled  spirits.”  As  rum  was 

Society  the  principal  liquor  used,  this  was 
considered  a great  step  in  the  ]>ro- 
motion  of  temperance.  Governor  Arthur  became 
patron  of  the  society,  and  the  committee  comprised 
well-known  members  of  the  civil  service,  military 
ollicers,  ministers  of  the  different  churches,  and  a 
number  of  medical  men.  For  some  years  Walker 
and  Backhouse  preached  the  Gospel  and  lectured 
on  temperance  throughout  the  colony.  As  a result 
of  their  efforts,  according  to  a letter  written  by 
Walker  to  England  on  Oct.  2,  183.3,  requesting  fob 
worth  of  temperance  literature,  temperance  socie- 
ties had  l)cen  formed  in  Launceston,  (.'anq)bellston, 
Boss,  Bothwell,  and  Hamilton. 

In  1832  temperance  work  was  begun  in  Launces- 
ton also  by  the  Bov.  (’harles  Price,  an  independent 
minister,  who,  on  Oct.  4,  1832,  organized  the  first 
tqmj)erance  society  in  Launceston.  Henry  .Jennings 
was  chairmair  of  the  meeting.  Bev.  Price  was  made 
];resident,  and  among  the  members  was  W.  B.  Dean, 
a man  of  great  energy  and  ability,  whose  long  life 
was  devoted  to  the  moral  and  economic  betterment 
of  Tasmania.  The  early  progress  of  the  movement 
is  shown  in  a letter  written  by  Bev.  Price  in  184,5 
to  the  editors  of  the  Jirisiol  Temperance  Herald: 

Launceston,  March  1st,  1845. 

To  the  Editors  : — T am  much  indebted  to  you  for  the 
kindness  of  forwarding  to  me  the  BRISTOL  TEMPER- 
ANCE HERALD.  It  will  atTord  you  satisfaction  to  learn 
that  it  has  often  been  of  considerable  service  here  in 
conveying  information  at  our  meetings  to  hundreds  of 
attentive  hearers,  and  no  doubt  has  induced  many  to 
sign  the  pledge. 

The  cause  of  teetotalism  has  gained  a Arm  footing  in 
this  place,  and  is  advancing  in  a steady  and  satisfac- 
tory manner.  There  has  been  much  opposition  from  va- 
rious classes,  but  this  has  been  overcome,  in  a great 
measure,  by  perseverance  in  writing  and  speaking  the 
))lain  truth  res|)ecting  alcoholic  liquors,  and  not  allow- 
ing the  question  of  temperance  to  be  mixed  with  any 
other. 

In  the  year  18.82  f had  much  difflculty  in  persuading 
one  person  to  sign  the  old  temiterance  pledge.  The  soci- 
ety which  adopted  that  iiledge  died  away  when  teetotal- 
ism  was  introduced.  The  teetotal  society  is  based  upon 
the  long  pledge,  and  has  now  on  its  books  about  sixteen 
hundred  members.  Many  of  these  are  reclaimed  drunk- 
ards. who  have  not  only  regained  a respectable  stand- 
ing in  society,  but  become  humble  disciples  of  the  sin- 
ners’ friend. 

Chart. KS  Pricf:,  Independent  Minister, 

and  President  of  the  Tasmanian  Temperance  Society. 

Altliougli  those  early  societies  did  a great  deal 
of  local  good,  it  was  a number  of  years  before  re- 
ally effective  methods  were  adojtted  for  the  ])romo- 
tion  of  temperance.  1 n the  meantime,  hrewer  ies  were 
established,  fermented  drinks  became  popular,  and 
intemperance  grew  ajtace. 

3’he  idea  of  total  abstinence  was  first  introduced 
to  'I'iismania  l)y  Arclideacon  -Jeffreys,  of  Caleutta, 
wlio  in  1834  visited  the  island  ami  on  Nov.  5,  ac- 
cording to  W.  B.  Dean,  “electrified  his  audienee  at 
].,auncestOTi  by  declaring  that  the  surest  and  best 
W!iy  to  avoid  the  evils  of  intemperance  was  to  ah- 


stain  from  intoxicating  drinks,  and  to  sign  a pledge 
for  the  mutual  benefit  and  support  of  each  other.” 
His  first  convert  was  a Government  woman  named 
Bridget  Sullivan,  in  the  service  of  J.  Sherwin,  and 
the  next  converts  were  two  soldiers  belonging  to 
the  50th  Begiment,  Privates  Potter  and  Small,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Sherwin.  The  Archdeacon  wrote 
the  pledge  in  a book,  which  is  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Sherwin  family. 

'I’otal  abstinence  was  soon  accepted  by  many 
leaders  of  the  temperance  movement.  In  1841  George 
Washington  Walker,  who  had  spent  several  years 
in  England,  returned  to  Tasmania  and  began  to 
advocate  this  principle.  In  1842  he  organized  and 
became  j)resident  of  the  first  total-abstinence  so- 
ciety on  the  islaTid,  the  Hobart  Town  Total  Ab- 
stinence Society.  He  was  aided  in 
First  this  work  by  a number  of  young 

Total-absti-  men  who  had  arrived  from  En- 
nence  Society  gland,  but  he  met  with  little  lo- 
cal encouragement.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  movement  he  wrote  to  a friend:  “0 
the  lukewarmness  and  indifference  of  too  many, 
even  high  professors!  Not  a minister  in  the  whole 
town  has  joined  us.”  The  Society  encountered  de- 
termined opposition  from  publicans  and  their 
friends,  who  created  disturbances  at  meetings,  dam- 
aged the  buildings  in  which  they  were  held,  and 
sometimes  threatened  the  sj)eakers  with  personal 
violence.  The  press  of  the  colony  also  opposed  the 
movement. 

At  first  the  Society  met  in  the  Brisbane  Street 
I ndejTendent  ChajTol ; eventually  it  bought  a build- 
ing in  Bathurst  Street,  which  it  converted  into  a 
hall.  Among  the  early  workers  were:  James  Bon- 
wick,  the  Tasmanian  historian  ; Thomas  J.  Crouch ; 
A.  Biggs;  W.  Hodgson;  W.  Evans;  Peter  Facy; 
.1.  Bothwell;  ,J.  Dickensoji ; E.  C.  Bowuitree;  and 
George  J.  Crouch,  the  latter  a prominent  total- 
alTstiTience  lecturer. 

In  later  years  dissension  arose  and  some  of  the 
ITi'ominent  members,  including  Thomas  J.  Crouch 
and  James  Bonwick,  withdrew  and  formed  the  Van 
DicTnen’s  Land  Total  Abstinence  Society,  which 
held  its  meetings  chielly  in  the  Infant  Sehoolroom, 
Hol)ai't  Town.  In  1854  the  ])olicy  of  the  new  or- 
ganization was  altered  and  its  name  changed  to 
Van  Diemen’s  Land  Total  Abstinence  and  Tem- 
perance Society,  which  comprised  two  sections, 
total  abstainers  and  moderate  drinkers. 

J’his  was  a ]>eriod  of  great  temi)erance-reform 
activity.  In  1858  a Conference  lasting  four  days 
was  held  in  Hobart  Town;  it  was  attended  by  57 
delegates,  rej)resenting  22  temperance  societies. 
In  18()2  Hobart  Town  had  a population  of  20,000, 
!ind  there  were  5 temj)erance  organizations  hold- 
ing weekly  meetings.  They  were  active  in  frustrat- 
ing an  attemj)t  to  weaken  the  Sunday-closing  law 
1)V  ])ermitting  ]nihlic  houses  to  remain  open  for  an 
hour's  sale  at  noon  and  night. 

International  temperance  oi'ganizations  were 
introduced  to  Tasmania  with  the  formation  of  a 
branch  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Rechabites 
in  1843.  Among  its  first  members  was  Peter  Facy, 
who  was  actively  connected  with  ev- 
Rechabites  ery  temperance  movement  in  Tas- 
mania. The  Order  has  eSerted  a wide 
influence  and  maintained  a strong  organization 
down  to  the  present  time  (1928).  There  are  now 
23  adult  Tents  and  15  juvenile  Tents.  The  present 
ollicers  of  Southern  Cross  District  are:  D.C.B., 
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ilfrid  Wallace  Osborne ; D.S.J.T.,S.H.  Williams ; 
and  D.S.,  J.  B.  Stevens;  and  the  otlieers  of  Tas- 
mania District  are:  D.C.R.,  Rev.  F.  J.  Barnes; 
O.S.J.T.,  F.  A.  Masters;  D.T.,  D.  Storrer;  and 
1).S.,  E.  H.  Mitchell. 

In  1856  the  Tasmanian  Temperance  Alliance 
was  formed  hy  a niimher  of  members  of  the  Vic- 
loria  Tent  of  the  Order  of  Rechabites,  and  from 
its  inception  the  Alliance  has  been  an  active  agent 
in  the  advocacy  of  temperance,  both  by  personal 
eH'orts  and  through  the  medium  of  the  press.  The 
leaders  in  the  organization  of  the  Alliance  were 


From  the  lirst  the  Alliance  recognized  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  Neat  Dow,  the  author  of  the 
iMaine  Law,  that  a country  must  be  sowed  knee- 
deep  with  temperance  literature  if  2)rogress  is  to 
be  made,  and,  as  its  means  have  al- 
Tasmanian  lowed,  it  has  used  the  agency  of  the 
Temperance  press  in  its  work.  From  1869  it  has 
Alliance  pul)lisheda  monthly  paper,  the  Peo- 

ple’s  Friend,  which  is  outspoken  re- 
garding the  drink  trallic  and  from  month  to  month 
supplies  information  concerning  the  progress  of 
the  tem])erance  cause  in  other  countries.  The  first 
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George  Washington  Walker,  Peter  Facy,  James 
Bonwick,  Captain  William  Fisher,  Thomas  J. 
Crouch,  George  Arnold,  W.  Evans,  W.  J.  F.  An- 
drews, John  Andrews,  and  Lorenzo  Lodge. 

At  about  this  time  considerable  ])ublic  attention 
was  directed  to  the  subject  of  Prohibition  by  the 
enactment  of  a prohibitory  law  in  Maine,  U.  S.  A., 
and  an  agitation,  led  by  Walker  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Alliance,  was  started  to  secure  a Maine 
Law  for  TasmaTiia.  Two  petitions  were  drawn  up*, 
one  by  women,  which  contained  4,100  signatures, 
and  presented  to  the  Legislature  which  refused 
however,  to  take  action. 


editor  was  Lorenzo  Lodge,  and  the  present  editor 
is  Harry  Andrews,  of  Hobart. 

The  Alliance  is  established  on  the  following  prin- 
ciple : 

That  strong  drink  is  not  only  useless,  but  injurious 
to  the  human  system  ; that  it  is  wrong  to  support  a cus- 
tom which,  while  it  confers  no  real  good,  entails  a vast 
amount  of  evil  upon  all  classes  of  the  community  ; that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  sober  to  abstain  for  the  sake  of  the 
intemperate  ; and  that  prevention  of  evil  is  better  than 
cure. 

Its  membership  is  open  to  anyone  above  sixteen 
years  of  age  who  agrees  to  sign  and  adhere  to  the 
following  pledge ; 
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We,  the  undersigned,  do  agree  that  we  will  not  use 
intoxicating  liquors  as  a beverage  or  traffic  in  them  ; 
that  we  will  not  provide  them  as  an  article  of  enter- 
tainment, or  for  persons  in  our  employment ; and  that 
in  all  suitable  ways  we  will  discountenance  their  use 
throughout  the  community. 

In  1857  the  Alliance,  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  Walker,  purchased  a building  in  Macquarie 
Street,  which  for  some  years  was  known  as  the  Tas- 
manian Alliance  Temperance  Rooms,  the  funds  be- 
ing obtained  by  popular  subscription  through  the 
efforts  of  Peter  Facy.  Later  the  building  was  sold 
and  a hall  erected  at  the  cost  of  £8,000. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars  was 
introduced  into  Tasmania,  in  August,  1872,  and  the 
Grand  Lodge  was  organized  in  1874.  Interest  in 
the  Order  was  created  by  the  visit  of  the  Hon. 
Samuel  D.  Hastings,  P.R.G.W.T.,  from  the  United 
States,  who  spent  more  than  a year 
I.  O.  G.  T.  traveling  through  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania, visiting  the  larger  towns,  and 
addressing  large  audiences  on  abstinence  and  Pro- 
hibition. On  his  return  to  America  in  187G  he  re- 
ported the  existence  of  8 Grand  Lodges  in  Aus- 
tralia, witli  an  aggregate  menil)ership  of  between 
35,000  and  30,000. 

In  his  report  to  the  R.W.(!.  Lodge,  Hastings 
said : 

The  spirit  of  the  Order  in  all  the  Colonies  is  good. 
The  Grand  Lodges  are  officered  generaily  with  able,  good 
and  true  men  and  women,  who  seem  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  who 
are  doing  what  they  can  to  carry  it  forward.  . . 

...  I am  sure  our  brothers  and  sisters  at  the  Antip- 
odes are  doing  a good  work,  and,  all  things  considered, 
the  Order  there  will  compare  favorably  with  the  Order 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  . 

The  Order  was  successful  for  a number  of  years, 
then  gradually  declined.  In  1875  it  numbered  4,- 
000,  while,  according  to  Turnbull  (“Hist,  of  I.  O. 
G.  T.,”  p.  150),  in  1899  there  wTre  but  10  lodges, 
with  about  400  members,  in  Tasmania;  and  188 
children  were  enrolled  in  the  five  juvenile  temples. 
Interest  was  revived  In'  a visit  from  Joseph  Ma- 
lins,  R.G.W.T.,  of  England,  in  1900.  IMalins  was 
granted  a visitor’s  pass  on  all  State  railways,  and 
accorded  official  receptions  by  tlie  civic  authorities. 
Welcoming  meetings  and  other  notable  demonstra- 
tions were  organized  l)y  tlie  Grand  Lodges.  At  this 
time  there  were  550  Lodges  and  20,000  Good  Tem- 
|>iars  in  Australasia.  In  an  account  of  the  temper- 
ance movement  in  Tasmania  in  the  “British  and 
Colonial  'remperance  Congress’’  (1880),  Lorenzo 
Lodge  states  that  “the  tendency  of  the  Order  to  en- 
courage recreation  rather  than  actual  work  has  to 
some  extent  marred  its  usefulness,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate schism  which  exists  in  the  Order  has  been 
somewhat  disastrous  to  it.” 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Movement  was  introduced  in- 
to Tasmania  in  1884  by  the  Rev.  E.  Tucker,  of  Yar- 
mouth, England,  who  had  settled  in  Queensland. 
Shortly  after  its  introduction,  a Blue  Ril)bon  Mis- 
sion was  established  by  R.  T.  Booth  and  T.  W. 
Glover,  as  a result  of  which  a temperance  wave 
spread  over  the  island.  ^Matthew  Burnett,  the  York- 
shire evangelist,  traveled  for  nearly  a year  over  Tas- 
mania, visitingalmost  every  district,  and  by  his  ad- 
vocacy indficed  many  to  adopt  toin])erance  princi- 
ples. Others  engaged  in  the  work  throughout  the 
country,  especially  in  the  Heron  district,  where  the 
Heron  Temperance  Alliance  was  formed. 

In  the  decade  of  the  eighties,  many  Bands  of 
Hope  were  organized  in  connection  with  the 
churches,  impartingtemperance  instruction  and  in- 


suring a new  generation  of  abstinence  advocates. 

The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  was 
introdficed  in  Tasmania  in  1885  by  Mrs.  Mary 
CHement  Leavitt,  on  her  round-the-world  tour  of 
organization.  After  her  departure,  the  work  was 
carried  on  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Moses,  under  whose 
sponsorship  several  local  Unions  were  formed. 
Among  the  first  were  those  at  Launceston  and  Ul- 
verstone.  The  Launceston  Union  was  formed  in 
.March,  1888,  with  an  initial  meml>ership  of  00. 
'I’he  Union  organized  the  Loyal  Temperance  Le- 
gion for  children,  several  branches  of  which  were 
established  in  various  districts,  while  a Young 
Women’s  Union  was  also  founded.  A visit  from 
.Miss  Jessie  Ackerniann  in  1889  greatly  stimulated 
interest  in  the  movement. 

At  the  fourteenth  convention  of  the  Tasmanian 
Union,  held  in  Launceston  Oct.  14-18,  1900,  it  wa^ 
re])orted  that  two  new  Lnions  had  lieen  formed  in 
Hobart  and  two  reorganized,  giving  a total  mem- 
l)ership  of  234  active  and  27  honor- 
W.  C.  T.  U.  ary  members  in  that  city;  and  that 
there  were  8 Y'oung  Women’s  Linions, 
with  128  members.  At  this  meeting  resolutions 
were  adopted  to  petition  Parliament  to  prohibit 
employinent  of  barmaids  and  to  enact  complete  lo- 
cal option;  to  petition  the  Minister  of  Education 
to  provide  scientific  temperance  teaching  in  the 
schools;  and  to  ai)peal  to  the  Anglican  Synod  for 
the  use  of  unfermented  wine  at  the  sacrament  in 
Anglican  churches. 

In  1 920  there  were  1 0 branch  Unions  and  a State 
I'nion  in  Tasmania.  The  officers  of  the  State  Union 
were:  President,  IMrs.  Blee,  of  Ross ; corresponding 
secretary.  Miss  E.  C.  Cox,  Hobart;  recording  sec 
retary,  Mrs.  Breaden,  Launceston  ; and  treasurer, 
^Irs.  Fisher,  Hobart. 

Toward  the  close  of  1921  there  was  organized 
1 he  Tasmanian  Prohibition  League, a society  which 
united  ])ractically  all  of  the  temperance  organiza- 
tions of  Tasmania  in  the  fight  against  the  liquor 
traffic.  The  League  is  active  in  all  parts  of  the 
State.  It  seeks  to  influence  lx)th  pub- 
Prohibition  lie  opinion  and  legislation;  it  dis- 

League  tributes  literature,  and  conducts 
}>ropaganda  work  through  the  press. 
Its  president  in  1929  was  the  Rt.  Rev.  R.  S.  Hay, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  4’asmania;  and  its  secretary.  Miss 
Jean  Andrews.  Headquarters  of  the  League  are  at 
1 . A.  P.  A.  Building,  Macquarie  Street,  Hobart.  The 
People’s  Friend  is  its  official  organ.  The  Ijcague 
has  a Young  People’s  Department,  and  organizes 
Bands  of  Hope.  In  1925  there  were  28  Bands  with 
a membershi])  of  800.  The  Rev.  E.  V.  Bond  is  pres 
ident  of  the  Tasmanian  Band  of  Hope  I’nion  ; Miss 
I).  Doolan  is  its  secretary. 

Hiblioohapuy. — Australian  Prohihition  Yrar  Hook. 
192.t,  1024,  1929;  liritish  and  Colonial  Temperanrr 
Conjiress,  London,  1886;  People’s  Friend,  Hobart,  Dec. 
1.5,  192()  : Temperance  in  All  Nations,  N’ew  York,  1893  ; 
Temperance  in  Australia,  Melbourne,  1889  ; Union  Sia- 
nal,  Oct.  4,  1888,  Dec.  20,  1900. 

TASMANIAN  PROHIBITION  LEAGUE.  See 
'1'asmaxia. 

TASMANIAN  TEMPERANCE  ALLIANCE. 

See  Tasmania. 

TAURY.  S ame  as  Soura. 

• TAVERN-HAUNTER  or  TAVERN-HUNTER. 
A New  England  term  applied  in  colonial  times  to 
an  idle  lounger  about  taverns  and  inns.  The  State 
of  Vermont  passed  stringent  measuresagainatsueh 
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TAVKK.NS  AND  INXS:  INNS  AT  THE  SOUTHWARK  ENTRANCE  TO  I.ONDON  IN  SHAKESPEARE’S  TIME 

— Hackwood,  “Inns,  Ales,  and  Drinkinfj  Customs  of  Old  England 


TAVERNS  AND  INNS 

offenders.  Thus  by  a law  enacted  in  1779  persons 
haunting  taverns  were  to  be  posted  therein,  and  no 
liquors  were  to  be  sold  to  them  under  penalty  of  a 
fine  of  £3  ($15) . If  any  such  person  refused  to  dis- 
continue his  objectionable  practises,  he  was  to  find 
surety  for  his  good  behavior,  or  pay  a fine  of  twen- 
ty shillings  ($15),  or  sit  in  the  stocks  for  two 
hours  (see  Laws  of  Vermont  1779-86,  p.  370) . 

TAVERNS  AND  INNS.  Houses  where  food  and 
drink,  with  or  without  lodging,  are  obtainable  on 
payment.  The  word  “tavern”  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  taherna.  The  term  “inn,”  which  is  Saxon,  sig- 
nifies a lodging-  or  dwelling-place,  but  it  is  often 
employed  to  denote  widely  differing  places  of  en- 
tertainment. For  example,  in  England  the  village 
inn  is  frequently  a mere  public  house,  or  saloon,  as 
it  would  be  called  in  America.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  days  of  stage-coaches  many  of  the  so-called 
taverns  were  really  inns.  Speaking  strictly,  the 
term  “inn”  does  not  apply  to  a tavern  or  ale-house, 
but  is  a place  where  only  food  and  drink  are  pro- 
vided. Further,  many  inns,  in  ordei’  to  appear  more 
up-to-date,  have  adopted  the  style  “hotel.”  At  many 
hotels  and  inns  a separate  room  or  building  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  sale  of  beverages  to  casual  cus- 
tomers, not  necessarily  guests  in  the  hotel  itself; 
and  this  is  called  the  “tap”  or  “tap-room.”  “Pot- 
house” is  a colloquial  term  for  a tap-room,  an  ale- 
house, or  a tavern. 

In  Biblical  usage  the  word  “inn”  denotes  a lodg- 
ing-place for  the  night.  The  inn  in  which  “there  was 
no  room”  for  Jesus  (Luke  ii.  7)  was 
In  Ancient  probably  one  of  those  khans  common 

Times  in  the  Orient,  consisting  of  a court 
surrounded  by  apartments  in  which 
provision  of  a rude  sort  was  made  for  the  travel- 
er, his  baggage,  and  his  animals.  The  traveler 
bought  his  own  food  where  he  chose. 

In  ancient  Greece  both  inns  and  innkeepers  had 
an  evil  reputation.  Among  the  Romans  inns  existed 
along  the  great  highways  radiating  from  the  capi- 
tal. Cicero  (106-43  B.  c.)  in  his  “Letters”  {Ad. 
Att.  ii.  12)  refers  to  a station,  called  “The  Three 
Taverns,”  on  the  Appian  Way.  This  was  the  place 
where  the  “brethren”  from  Rome  met  Paul  (Acts 
xxviii.  15).  Horace  ( 65-8  B.  c. ) also  speaks  of  inns 
in  the  account  of  his  journey  to  Brundisium  (“Sa- 
tires,” i.  5) . On  the  main  roads  they  were  usually 
established  at  a distance  of  about  twenty  miles 
apart.  The  innkeeper  was  responsible  under  the 
law  for  his  guests’  property.  On  p.  2606  is  repro- 
duced a relief  on  the  tomb  of  a Roman  innkeeper, 
found  at  Aeseria. 

The  ancient  Britons,  in  the  time  of  the  Druids, 
had  their  Beatachs  and  Bruighnibiis,  keepers  of 
open  houses  intended  for  the  express  purpose  of  hos- 
pitality. The  Romans  in  Britain  established  along 
their  principal  roads  houses  of  entertainment  for 
man  and  beast.  The  classical  names  for  these  road- 
side refreshment-houses  were  “diversoria,”  “cau- 
ponae,”  and  “tabernae  diversoriae,”  and  those  who 
kept  them  were  “diversores”  or  “caupones.”  These 
tabernae,  or  taverns,  were  the  earliest  of  the  Brit- 
ish roadside  inns,  and  food  and  a night’s  lodging 
were  always  procurable  at  them. 

In  Roman  Britain  it  is  probable  that  both  inns 
and  public  houses  existed,  as  in  Italy  at  that  time. 
It  is  known  that  Herculaneum  had  no  fewer  than 
900  public  houses,  and  that  the  dining-room  was  in 
the  upper  story.  The  Roman  inns  in  Britain  were 
doubtless  sAvept  aAvay  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  invad- 


TAVERNS  AND  INNS 

ers,  and  it  is  probable  that  for  a longtime  no  places 
of  rest  and  refreshment  for  travelers  existed.  Hos- 
pitality Avas,  however,  enjoined  upon  the  priests. 

England.  The  English  monk  Beda  (the  “Vener- 
able Bede,”  673-735 ) speaks  of  the  arrival  of  a trav- 
eler at  a hospitium;  and  in  a Northumbrian  gloss 
of  the  Psalms,  the  Latin  Avords  of  Psalm  liv.  in 
hospitiis  e&rum  are  rendered  by  in  gest-hiisuni 
heara,  shoAving  that  the  hospitium  Avas  really  a 
guest-house  ( gest-hus) . 

Bede  states,  also,  that  the  first  act  of  hospitality 
AA'as  Avashing  the  feet  and  hands  of  the  stranger. 
Then  refreshment  Avas  offered,  and  he  was  permitted 
to  remain  tAvo  nights  Avithout  being  questioned,  af- 
ter Avhich  period  the  host  became  ansAverable  for 
his  character.  The  ecclesiastical  laws  limited  the 
stay  of  a priest  to  one  night,  for  if  he  stayed  longer 
it  Avas  a proof  that  he  Avas  neglecting  his  duties. 

In  a collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  laAvs  appears  the 
folloAving: 

Tt  is  also  very  needful  to  every  mass-priest  that  he 
diligently  exhort  and  teach  his  parishioners  that  they 
be  hospitable,  and  refuse  not  their  houses  to  any  Avay- 
faring  men,  but  do  for  his  comfort,  for  love  of  God, 
what  they  can. . . but  let  those  who,  for  love  of  God, 
receive  every  stranger  desire  not  any  worldly  reward. 

According  to  Hume,  among  the  Danes  an  ale- 
house was  regarded  as  a privileged  place,  and  AA’hen 
quarrels  arose  there  they  AA^ere  more  severely  pun- 
ished than  elsewhere. 

In  the  course  of  time  these  guest-houses,  like  cara- 
vansaries in  the  East,  were  established  near  the 
highroads  for  the  reception  of  travelers.  Ordinary 
taverns,  mere  drinking-places,  with  no  accommo- 
dation for  travelers,  seem  to  have  been  common 
among-  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  inn  ( cumen-hus)  Avas 
not,  however,  ahvays  easy  to  find  on  a journey,  and 
travelers  Avere  Avont  to  inquire  for  hospitable  lier- 
sons  on  their  route. 

Traveling  in  the  middle  ages  being  equally  dan- 
gerous and  difficult,  it  Avas  a common  practise  for 
travelers  to  associate  both  for  compaiiA"  and  for  pro- 
tection, and  an  inn  Avas  frequently  the  place  of  meet- 
ing for  travelers  bound  upon  the  same  journey.  Thus 
Chaucer,  in  his  “Canterbury  Tales,”  Avas  at  the 
“Tabard”  in  SoutliAvark,  London  (see  beloAv)  Avhen, 
at  night  there  arrived  a company  of  pilgrims  also 
bound  for  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury. 
Chaucer  obtains  permission  to  join  the  company; 
the  host  of  the  “Tabard”  likeAvise  becomes  one  of 
the  party;  and  at  daybreak  the  pilgrims  are  on 
their  Avay  (see  illustration  in  Ami.  ii,  p.  562).  To 
enliven  the  journey  each  one  in  turn  is  to  tell  a 
story.  When  the  Pardoner  is  called  upon  for  his 
tale  he  agrees  to  tell  it,  but  first,  he  says, 
here,  at  this  ale-stake 
I will  both  drynke  and  byten  on  a cake. 

The  Ale-stake  projected  from  a roadside  ale-house, 
AAdiere  drink  Avas  sold  to  travelers.  At  Canterbury 
the  pilgrims  put  up  at  the  “Checquers  of  the  Hope,” 
Avhich  Avas  in  Mercery  Lane. 

Hospitality,  Avhich  in  the  East  had  from  time 
immemorial  been  regarded  as  a sacred  duty,  Avas  a 
feature  of  the  middle  ages  in  Europe  also.  The  “En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica”  (11th  ed.,  xiv.  575)  says: 

. . . proA'ision  for  travellers  was  regularly  made  in 
the  monasteries.  People  of  rank  were  admitted  to  the 
house  itself,  others  sought  the  guest-chamber,  which 
sometimes  stood  (as  at  Battle  Abbey)  outside  the  pre- 
cincts. It  consisted  of  a hall,  round  which  were  sleep- 
ing-rooms, though  the  floor  of  the  hall  itself  was  often 
utilized.  Again,  hospitality  was  rarely  denied  at  the 
castle  or  country  house.  The  knight  supped  Avith  his 
host  at  the  dais  or  upper  part  of  the  great  hall,  and 
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retired  with  him  into  his  own  apartment.  His  follow- 
ers, or  the  meaner  strangers,  sat  lower  down  at  meat, 
and  after  the  tables  had  been  removed  stretched  them- 
selves to  rest  upon  the  floor.  In  desolate  parts  hospices 
were  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims.  Such 
existed  in  the  Alps  and  on  all  the  great  roads  to  the 
Holy  Land  or  to  famous  shrines,  notably  to  that  of  Can- 
terbury. The  still  impressive  remains  of  the  Travellers’ 
Hospital  at  Maidstone,  founded  by  Archbishop  Boni- 
face in  1260,  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  such  places. 

At  Glastonbury,  in  Somerset,  the  number  of  pil- 
grims was  so  large  that  they  could  not  be  accom- 
modated in  the  Abbey  itself:  the  “Pilgrims’  Inn” 
was,  therefore,  erected  for  their  entertainment.  This 
hostelry,  now  called  the  “George  Hotel,”  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV  (1442-83),  probably  on 
the  site  of  an  older  inn.  Henry  VIII  slept  here  when 
he  visited  the  famous  abbey.  (See  illus.,  p.  2610.) 


Thus  Clifford’s  Inn,  London,  was  once  the  mansion 
of  De  Clifford;  Gray’s  Inn,  the  town  house  of  the 
Lords  Gray;  Lincoln’s  Inn,  the  family  residence 
of  the  Earls  of  Lincoln.  In  ancient  times  the  town 
house  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick  was  known  as  “War- 
wick Inn.”  It  stood  in  Warwick  Lane;  and  when 
Richard  Neville,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  knowm  in 
history  as  the  “Kingmaker,”  came  to  London  in 
1458  he  brought  with  him  a retinue  of  600  men,  all 
of  whom,  clad  in  red  jackets  embroidered  with  the 
Bear  and  Ragged  Staff,  the  family  badge,  were 
lodged  in  the  house. 

The  country  houses  of  the  nobility,  also,  were 
used,  during  the  absence  of  the  owners,  as  inns  for 
the  accommodation  of  travelers  and  wayfarers.  At 
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RELIEF  ON  TOMB  OF  L.  CALIDIUS  EROTI- 
CUS,  ROMAN  INNKEEPER,  FOUND  AT 
AESERIA,  NOW  AT  NAPLES 

The  dialogue  between  the  host  and 
the  guest  is  as  follows : 

Guest:  “Host,  let  us  figure  my  bill.” 
Host:  “You  are  down  for  one  pint  of 
wine,  and  bread — one  as  ; and  relish — two 
asses.”  [1  as  = .12I4  to  .01  cent  U.  S.] 
Guest:  “That’s  correct.” 

Host : “Maid — eight  asses.” 

Guest : “That’s  correct,  too.” 

Host : “Hay  for  your  mule — two  asses.” 
Guest : “That  mule  will  pay  me  for  that !” 


In  the  reign  of  Edward  I ( 1239-1307)  inns  were 
still  uncommon,  so  much  so  that  Lord  Berkeley’s 
farmhouses  were  used  to  accommodate  travelers. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  in  the 
city  of  London  the  persons  who  received  guests  on 
payment  were  termed  “hostelers”  and  “herber- 
geours” : the  distinction  between  them  is  not  very 
clear.  A city  ordinance  of  1356  roads: 

No  hosteler  or  herbergeour  shall  make  bread  for  his 
guests  in  his  house,  but,  shall  buy  of  common  bakers 
. . .all  the  hostelers  and  herbergeours  who  keep  hostel- 
rys and  herbergerys  in  the  City  of  London,  and  in  the 
suburbs  thereof  shall  sell  hay  and  oats  at  a reasonable 
price,  that  is  to  say,  they  shall  not  take  more  than 
two  pence  for  finding  hay  for  one  horse  for  a day  and 
a night,  and  if  they  sell  their  hay  by  boteles  [.9ic]  they 
are  to  make  them  in  pro])ortion  to  the  same  price. 

Like  other  trades,  the  bostelers  bad  tbeir  gild. 
The  City  Company  of  Innholders  in  London  (which 
still  exists)  was  known  in  1446  as  “3’he  Misterie 
of  the  Hostillars  of  the  City.”  A ])otilion  in  1473 
complained  that  “the  members  of  the  fraternity  in 
beiiiir  called  hostellers  and  not  innholders,  have- 
no  title  by  which  to  distinguish  them  from  their 
servants,  and  pray  that  they  may  be  recognized  as 
the  misterie  of  innholders.” 

In  the  cour.se  of  lime  the  word  “inn”  came  to  be 
ap]ilied,  like  the  French  word  hold,  to  a mansion. 


such  guest-houses  it  was  usual  to  hang  out  as  signs 
the  coats  of  arms  of  the  owners.  To  this  practise 
the  heraldic  signs  of  many  public  houses  owe  their 
origin. 

Before  the  erection  of  colleges  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  the  “inns”  or  “halls”  were  merely  lodg- 
ing-houses for  the  scholars,  regulated,  of  course,  by 
the  college  authorities.  In  the  same  way  the  Inns 
of  Court  in  London  afforded  lodging  for  the  law- 
students  there. 

According  to  the  historian  Spelman, 

In  the  raigne  of  King  Edward  the  Third  [1312-77] 
only  three  taverns  were  allowed  in  London  : one  in 
Chepe,  one  in  Walbrook,  and  the  other  in  Lombard 
Street. 

'riiis  restriction  ajiplied  to  the  common  ale- 
houses and  wine-shops. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  jmblie 
inns  were  as  a rule  very  jioor  affairs.  There  were 
several  beds  in  each  room;  the  fare 
Fifteenth-  was  meat,  bread,  and  beer,  with  fish 
Century  Inns  on  Fridays;  and  extortion  was  com- 
mon. The  illustration  “A  Hostelry 
at  Night,”  from  Wright,  taken  by  him  from  the  fif- 
teenth-century manuscript  “Cent  Nouvelles  Nou- 
velles.”  in  the  Hunterian  Library,  Glasgow,  and 
reproduced  here,  gives  a good  representation  of 
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both  the  exterior  and  the  interior  of  an  inn  or  hos- 
tel. A company  of  travelers  is  shown  arriving  at 
the  inn,  from  the  sign  of  which  depends  the  usual 
bush.  Within  are  a number  of  bedchambers,  illus- 
tiatingnot  only  the  custom  of  lodging  several  per- 
sons in  the  same  bedroom,  but  also  the  practise, 
common  at  that  time,  of  sleeping  in  a state  of  per- 
fect nudity. 

If  an  innkeeper  refused  to  give  lodging  to  a trav- 
cler,  a justice  of  the  peace  might  compel  him  to  do 
so;  but  the  landlord  could  not  be  compelled  to  sell 
victuals  to  the  guest  “unless  the  traveller  tender 
the  money  upon  being  required  to  do  so.” 

The  Statute  of  Edward  VI  (1552),  restricting 
the  number  of  taverns  in  London  to  40,  did  not  ex- 
tend to  inns,  “for  these  are  for  lodging  travellers.” 
If,  however,  the  innkeeper  allowed  tippling,  the 
house  was  “taken  to  be  an  ale-house.”  Vintners,  as 
their  name  indicates,  kept  wine  shops,  but  these 
were  often  called  “taverns.”  (See  Vintners’  Com- 
pany.) Asearlyas  1572 
Bishop  Grindal  in  his 
Injunctions  to  the 
clergy,  issued  at  York, 
had  ordered : 

Ye  shall  not  keep,  or 
suffer  to  be  kept  in  your 
parsonage  or  vicarage 
houses,  tippling  houses 
or  taverns,  nor  .shall  ye 
sell  ale,  beer,  or  wine. 

In  a little  book  en- 
titled “Anecdotes  and 
Manners  of  a few  An- 
cient and  Modern  Odd- 
ities”  (York,  1806) 
there  is  an  account  of 
a parson-publican,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Car  ter, curate 
of  Lastingham.  He  had 
a family  of  thirteen 
children  to  support  on 
his  stipend  of  £20 
($100)  a year,  so  his 
wife  kept  a tavern  to 
make  both  ends  meet. 

He  himself  amused  his 
guests  with  his  violin. 

When  brought  to  book 
the  curate  defended  his 
position  on  the  ground  of  the  inadequacy  of  his 
stipend.  He  went  on  to  say : 

My  wife  keeps  a public-house,  and  as  my  parish  is 
so  wide  that  some  of  my  parishioners  have  to  come 
from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  to  church,  you  will  readily 
allow  that  some  refreshment  before  they  return  must 
occasionally  be  necessary ; and  when  can  they  have  it 
more  properly  than  when  their  journey  is  half  per- 
formed ? 

. . . To  divert  their  attention  from  foibles  over  their 
cups,  I take  down  my  violin  and  play  them  a few 
tunes,  Avhich  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that 
they  get  no  more  liquor  than  is  necessary  for  refresh- 
ment ; and  if  the  young  people  propose  a dance  I 
seldom  answer  in  the  negative,  . , 

Thus  my  parishioners  enjoy  a triple  advantage  of 
being  instructed,  fed,  and  amused  at  the  same  time. 

The  re.sult  of  thi.s  defense  was  that  the  reverend 
gentleman  was  acquitted  of  any  impropriety. 

Fi'om  time  to  time  measures  were  taken  by  the 
Privy  Council,  corporations,  and  other  bodies  to 
Itring  about  Sunday  closing  of  taverns.  Under 
Queen  Mary,  in  1555,  “all  taverns,  ale  or  beer 
houses,  etc.”  were  ordered  to  be  closed  “on  Son- 
day  or  other  festeyvall  or  hollyedaye  duringe  all 
the  several  tymes  of  mattyns,  highe  mass,  and  ev- 


en songe,  or  of  any  sermon  to  be  songe  or  sayde 
within  their  severall  parishe  churches  upon  payne 
of  ymprysonmente.” 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  following  entries 
were  made  in  the  books  of  St.  Giles’s  parish,  London : 

1641.  Received  of  the  Vintner  at  the  Catt  in 
Queen  Streete,  for  p'mitting  of  tipling 


on  the  Lord’s  Day £1.10.0 

1648.  Received  from  Isabel  Johnson  at  the 
Cole  Yard,  for  drinking  on  the  Sabbath 

Day  4.0 

1655.  Received  of  a Scotchman  drinking  at 

Robert  Owen's  on  the  Sabbath 2.0 

Charles  II  issued  a proclamation  (Jan.  29,  1600) 


forbidding  any  one  to  keep  an  ale-house  unless  he 
attended  his  parish  church  every  Sunday,  and  could 
produce  a certificate  that  he  had  “at  least  twice  in 
the  year  past  received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  Church  of 
England.” 

Until  the  period  of  the  Reformation  inns  where 

travelers  might  lodge 
remained  compara- 
tively few.  It  was  not 
uncommon  for  a coun- 
try parson  to  have  in 
his  house  “a  conve- 
nient c h a m b e r for 
guests.” 

Gradually  the  old 
methods  of  hospitality 
began  to  disappear.  In 
1577  William  Harri- 
son, later  Canon  of 
Windsor,  in  his  “De- 
scription of  England,” 
wrote  “Of  Our  Innes 
and  Thor owf air es” 
thus : 

These  towns  that  w'e 
call  thoroughfares  have 
great  and  sumptuous  inns 
for  such  travellers  and 
strangers  as  pass  to  and 
fro.  . . 

The  manner  of  har- 
bouring is  not  like  to  that 
of  some  other  countries, 
in  which  the  host  or  good- 
man  dooth  challenge  a 
Lordlie  authoritie  over 
his  ghests.  . . Here  in  En- 
gland everie  man  may  use 
his  inne  as  his  owne  house,  and  have  for  his  monie  how 
great  or  little  variety  of  victuals,  and  what  other  ser- 
vice himself  shall  thinke  expedient  to  call  for.  . . Each 
comer  is  sure  to  be  in  cleane  sheets.  If  the  traveller 
have  an  horsse  his  bed  dooth  cost  him  nothing.  . . If  his 
chamber  be  once  appointed  be  may  carie  the  kaie  with 
him.  If  he  loose  ought  whilst  he  abideth  in  the  inne, 
the  host  is  bound  by  a generall  custome  to  restore  the 
damage.  The  horsse  is  attended  to  by  hostelers  or 
hired  servants.  . .They  [the  inns]  abound  in  beer,  ale. 
and  wine,  and  some  of  them  are  so  large  that  they  are 
able  to  lodge  two  or  three  hundred  persons  and  their 
horsses  at  ease. 

Candor  compels  this  writer  to  add  that  the  inns 
of  London  are  not  as  good  as  the  country  inns, 
“but  even  they  compare  well  with  those  abroad.” 

Fynes  Moryson,  a student  at  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge, writing  in  1617  says: 

The  world  does  not  afford  such  inns  as  England 
hath,  either  for  good,  cheap  entertainments  for  pas- 
sengers, even  in  poor  villages. 

After  1600,  “minstrells,  musicians,  and  chawn- 
tors”  were  to  be  had.  and  players  were  continual- 
ly moving  about  among  the  inns,  giving  dramatic 
and  musical  shows  and  entertainments  of  all  sorts. 

About  this  time  the  inn  attracted  the  notice  of 
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the  poets.  Fi'aiicis  Quarles  ( 1592-1644)  in  his  “Di- 
vine Emblems”  (ed.  1678,  p.  121),  depicts  a so- 
journ at  an  inn  when  he  says 

Our  life  is  nothing  but  a winter’s  day, 

Some  only  break  their  fast,  and  go  away  ; 

Others  stay  dinner  and  depart  full  fed  ; 

The  deepest  age  but  sups  and  goes  to  bed  ; 

He’s  most  in  debt  who  lingers  out  the  day, — 

Who  dies  betimes,  has  less  and  less  to  pay. 

Dryden  (1631-1700)  wrote: 

Like  pilgrims  to  the  appointed  place  we  tend  ; 

The  world’s  an  inn,  and  death  the  journey’s  end. 

Without  enlarging  upon  the  benefits  of  inns 
and  taverns  or  denouncing  the  evils  connected  with 
them,  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  they  exercised 
a very  potent  influence  on  the  domestic  lives  and 
habits  of  one’s  forefathers.  William  Shenstonc 
(1714-63)  wrote: 

“Whoe’er  has  travel’d  life’s  dull  round. 

Where’er  his  stages  may  have  been. 

May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn. 

And  Samuel  Johnson  (1709-84),  of  “Dictionary” 
fame,  asserted  that 

There  is  nothing  that  has  yet  been  contrived  by 
man  by  which  so  much  happiness  is  produced  as  by 
a good  tavern  or  inn. 

Archbishop  Leighton  expressed  the  wish  “were 
I to  choose  a place  to  die  in,  it  should  be  an  inn.” 
Strange  to  relate,  his  wish  was  fulfilled. 

In  bygone  times  town-meetings  were  usually 
held  at  public  houses,  where  town  matters  were 
discussed  over  pipe  and  glass.  Vestry-meetings, 
also,  were  quite  commonly  held  at  inns  and  tav- 


erns. Several  instances  are  on  record  of  inns  be- 
ings used  as  jails. 

In  North  Britain  taverns  were  largely  used  for 
the  transaction  of  municipal  business.  After  every 
execution  at  Paisley,  says  the  Rev.  Charles  Rogers, 
LL.D.,  the  town  authorities  had  a municipal  din- 
ner. When  Thomas  Potts  was  hanged,  in  1797,  the 
cost  of  the  civic  feast  was  £13.8.10.  At  Edinburgh, 
on  the  evening  prior  to  an  execution,  the  magis- 
trates met  at  Caxton’s  Tavern,  and  made  their  ar- 
rangements over  liquor.  These  gatherings  were 
known  as  “splicing  the  rope.” 

Freemasons  used  frequently  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings at  inns  and  taverns.  J.  F.  Sachse,  in  his  book 
“Benjamin  Franklin  as  a Free  Mason”  (Philadel- 
phia, 1906),  p.  9,  cities  the  following  item  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  No.  86,  1730: 

London,  April  22.  On  Tuesday  last  (April  21,  1730) 
there  was  a quarterly  Communication  of  the  Antient 
Society  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  held  at  the  Devil 
Tavern  within  Temple  Bar,  where  were  present  the 
most  Noble,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Grand 
Master,  with  his  Grand  Officers,  the  most  Noble,  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Right  Hon.  The  Earl 
of  Inchiquin,  the  Lord  Kingston,  the  Lord  Colerain, 
and  many  other  Persons  of  Worth  and  Quality.  . . 

Limitation  of  space  prevents  notice  here  of  more 
than  a few  of  the  famous  inns  of  England.  The 
borough  of  Southwark  was  the  chief  thorough- 
fare to  and  from  London  for  the  southern  counties 
of  England  and  for  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It 
was  naturally,  therefore,  the  site  of  many  inns. 
Indeed  a State  paper  of  1619  says  that  the  borough 
“consists  chiefly  of  innkeepers.”  Reference  has  al- 
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ready  been  made  to  tlie  “Tabard.”  John  Stow,  in  his 
invaluable  “Survey  of  London,”  written  in  the  year 
1 598,  has  the  following  notice  of  this  famous  “inn”  : 

Prom  thence  [the  Marshalsea]  towards  London  bridge, 
on  the  same  side,  be  many  fair  inns,  for  receipt  of 
travellers,  by  these  signs,  the  Spurre,  Christopher, 
Bull,  Queene’s  Head,  Tabarde,  George,  Hart,  Kinge’s 
Head,  &c.  Amongst  the  which,  the  most  ancient  is  the 
Tabard,  so  called  of  the  sign,  which,  as  we  now  term 
it,  is  of  a jacket,  or  sleeveless  coat,  whole  before,  open 
on  both  sides,  with  a square  collar,  winged  at  the 
shoulders  ; a stately  garment  of  old  time,  commonly 


built  in  1307.  The  pilgrimage  sung  by  Chaucer  is 
supposed  to  have  occurred  in  1383.  In  1673  the 
sign  of  the  inn  was  changed  by  an  ignorant  tenant 
from  “Tabard” — which  signified  a sleeveless  coat 
worn  by  heralds — to  “Talbot,”  a dog. 

But  “how  are  the  mighty  fallen!”  On  the  site 
of  the  famous  hostelry  has  been  built  a modern 
])ublie  house,  in  the  front  window  of  which,  says 
a writer  of  1885,  may  be  seen  the  following  bill 
of  fare  in  large  print:  “Ye  old  Tabard.  One  shil- 
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worn  of  noblemen  and  others,  both  at  home  and  abroad 
in  the  wars,  but  then  (to  wit  in  the  wars)  their  arms 
embroidered,  or  otherwise  depict  upon  them,  that  every 
man  by  his  coat  of  arms  might  be  known  from  others : 
but  now  these  tabards  are  only  worn  by  the  heralds, 
and  be  called  their  coats  of  arms  in  service ; for  the 
inn  of  the  tabard,  Geffrey  [sic]  Chaucer,  esquire,  the 
most  famous  poet  of  England,  in  commendation  there- 
of, writeth  thus : — 

“Befell  that  in  that  season,  on  a day. 

In  Southwarke  at  the  Tabard,  as  I lay, 

Readie  to  wenden  on  my  Pilgrimage 
To  Canterburie  with  devout  courage, 

At  night  was  come  into  that  hosterie. 

Well  nine-and-twentie  in  a companie. 

Of  sundrie  folke,  by  adventure  yfall. 

In  fellowship,  and  pilgrimes  were  they  all. 

That  toward  Canterburie  woulden  ride . . . 

Stow  adds  that  “within  this  inn  was  also  the 
lodging  of  the  Abbot  of  Hide  (by  the  city  of  Win- 
chester ) , a fair  house  for  him  and  his  train,  when 
he  came  to  that  city  to  parliament,  &c.”  The  Ab- 
bot had  his  chapel  there,  also.  The  house  was 


— Rendle  and  Norman,  “The  Inns  of  Old  Southioark” 

ling  dinner.  Cut  from  the  joint,  two  vegetables, 
suet  pudding,  bread,  and  a glass  of  ale  or  stout.” 
Hackwood  cites  (p.  154)  a black-letter  poem, 
which  contains  a list  of  the  notable  taverns  of 
London  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  reads: 

There  hath  been  great  sale  and  utterance  of  wine. 
Besides  beere,  and  ale,  and  ipocras  fine. 

In  every  country,  region,  and  nation. 

But  chiefly  in  Billingsgate,  at  the  Salutation  ; 

And  the  Bore’s  Head,  near  London  Stone, 

The  Swan  at  Dowgate,  a taverne  well  known  ; 

The  Mitre  in  Cheape ; and  then  the  Bull’s  Head, 

And  many  like  places  that  make  noses  red  ; 

Th’  Bore’s  Head  in  Old  Fish  Street,  Three  Cranes  in 
the  Vintry, 

And  now,  of  late,  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Sentree ; 

The  Windmill  in  Lothbury  ; the  Ship  at  th’  Exchange, 
King’s  Head  in  New  Street,  where  roysters  do  range ; 
The  Mermaid  in  Cornhill,  Red  Lion  in  the  Strand, 
Three  Tuns,  Newgate  Market;  Old  Pish  Street,  at  the 
Swan. 

The  “Boar’s  Head,”  near  London  Stone,  was  the 
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scene  of  the  revelries  of  Prince  Hal  and  liis  fat 
friend  Sir  John  Falstaff,  in  Shakespeare’s  “Henry 
iV.”  In  the  time  of  Henry  IV,  its  full  title  seems 
to  have  been  the  “Blue  Boar’s  Head.” 

The  “Mermaid”  in  Cornhill  was  the  rendezvous 
of  many  geniuses  in  Shakespeare’s  time.  Here 
met  the  celebrated  Mermaid  Club,  which  origi- 
nated with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  among  whose 
members  were  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Bea\i- 
niont,  Fletcher,  Cotton,  Selden,  and  many  others. 
Beaumont  once  wrote  to  Jonson  : 

What  things  have  we  seen 

Done  at  the  Mermaid  ! heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 

As  if  that  any  one  from  whence  they  came. 

Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a jest  . . . 

There  was  another  “Mermaid,”  in  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  of  which  the  jmet  Taylor  wrote: 

This  Mayd  is  strange  (in  shape)  to  man's  appearing 
She’s  neither  Fish  nor  Flesh,  nor  good  Red-hearing 
[Red  herring] , 

What  is  shee  then?  a Signe  to  represent 
Fish,  Flesh,  good  wine  with  Welcome  and  Content. 
Just  as  the  “Tabard”  was  rendered  famous  by 


The  history  of  the  original  inn  can  be  traced  back 
to  1400.  Here  were  the  headquarters  of  Jack  Cade, 
who  with  a more  or  less  disciplined  force  of  20,000 
men  for  a short  time  in  1450  dominated  London, 
In  the  yard  of  the  inn  he  executed  “divers  per- 
sons, some  for  infrynging  his  rules.  . .”  The  “head- 
less, maltreated  body  of  Lord  Say  was  drawn  at 
horsetail  and  so  presented  before  the  capitayn 
[Cade]  at  this  inn.” 

In  the  great  fire  of  IG7G  the  old  “White  Hart” 
was  destroyed,  one  Edmond  Geary  being  occupier 
or  leaseholder.  With  the  aid  of  some  of  his  friends 
lie  rebuilt  the  inn  at  a cost  of  £2,400  ($12,000).  In 
1720  the  new  inn  was  described  by  Strype  as  “very 
large  and  of  a considerable  trade,  being  esteemed 
one  of  the  best  inns  in  Southwark.”  Readers  of  the 
“Rickwick  Papers”  will  remember  that  it  is  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  “White  Hart”  that  Dickens  first 
introduces  them  to  Sam  Weller.  In  a water-color 
by  Shepherd,  made  in  1840,  the  galleries  of  the  inn 
are  shown  intact,  running  round  three  sides  of  the 
yard.  In  18G5-GG  the  south  side  was  replaced  by  a 
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Chaucer,  so  another  London  inn  has  been  immor-  modern  tavern.  In  1884  some  of  the  galleries  were 

lalized  liy  both  Shakesjieare  and  Dickens.  'Phis  is  still  let  out  in  tenements.  In  1888  the  inner  yard 

the  “White  Hart,”  in  High  Street,  Southwark.  was  finally  closed. 

I 2GI0  1 


(ATtOVE)  FUAtJNCES’S  TAVERN,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


(BEI.OW)  KITCHEN,  WAYSIDE  INN,  SUDRURV,  MASS. 

— Elise  Lathrop,  “Early  American  Inns  and  Taverns’* 


TAVERNS  AND  INNS 

A century  ago  more  than  80  stage-coaches  a day 
passed  through  Highgate,  then  just  outside  Lon- 
don. Although  “nothing  more  than  a quiet  aud 
sleepy  old  village,”  there  were  nine- 
Swearing  on  teen  inns  in  the  place  in  1826.  At 
the  Horns  these  houses  the  quaint  custom 
known  as  Swearing  on  the  Horns 
prevailed.  “Ye  Okie  Red  Lion,”  in  the  North  Road, 
Highgate,  which  was  particularly  famous  for  this 
performance,  was  demolished  in  September,  1904. 

In  modern  times,  with  the  multiplication  of 
commercial  travelers  and  “drummers,”  it  became 
the  custom  of  many  innkeepers  and  hotel  pro- 
prietors to  set  apart  for  them  a room,  which  was 
known  as  the  “Commercial  Room.”  Here  meals 
were  served,  often  at  a reduced  price ; and  the  old- 
est habitue  usually  took  the  head  of  the  table.  If 
a newcomer  presumed  to  join  the  company  with- 
out permission  of  the  “president”  he  was  fined  a 
bottle  of  wine. 

In  recent  years  considerable  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  reform  of  the  public  house  in  En- 
gland, with  the  idea  of  making  it  a place  in  which 
the  working  man  may  take  his  wife  and  family. 
At  Carlisle  the  experiment  of  government  con- 
trol has  been  tried. 

America.  A map  of  1642  shows  a tavern  on 
Manhattan  Island,  near  the  East  River,  not  very 
far  from  Bowling  Green.  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  says 
Governor  Kieft  became  tired  of  having  to  enter- 
tain travelers  in  his  own  home  so  he  built  this 
tavern  for  the  West  India  Company,  and  leased  it 
to  one  Philip  Giraerdy  (or  Gerritsen)  with  the 
stipulation  that  the  landlord  sell  only  the  Com- 
pany’s liquors.  Later  this  became  New  York’s  City 
Hall.  At  the  close  of  the  Dutch  occupation  there 
were  two  taverns  on  the  west  side  of  Bowling 
Green. 

In  colonial  times,  according  to  Elise  Lathrop, 
the  inn  or  tavern  was  the  place  where  people  went 
to  warm  and  refresh  themselves  after  long  services 
in  meeting-houses,  as,  during  cold  winter  months, 
the  only  heat  came  from  foot-warmers  brought  by 
members  of  the  congregation.  This  explains  why 
the  tavern  was  always  in  close  proximity  to  the 
church. 

Two  of  the  old  New  York  taverns  still  remain, 
“Ye  Okie  Chop  House”  and  “Fraunces.’  ” The  lat- 
ter, after  being  known  for  some  time  as  the  “Queen’s 
Head”  and  the  “Free  Masons’  Arms,”  was  first 
called  “Fraunces’  Tavern”  in  1783.  Many  impor- 
tant gatherings  were  held  in  the  Long  Room  of 
Fraunces’. 

As  the  stage-coach  lines  multiplied,  the  number 
of  taverns  increased  also.  The  accommodations 
for  travelers  were,  however,  very  often  most  in- 
adequate. John  M.  Duncan,  of  Glasgow,  writing 
as  late  as  1820,  says  he  paid  $8.00  a week  for  his 
room  in  New  York,  and  if  he  wished  to  have  a fire 
in  his  bedroom  he  was  obliged  to  lay  in  his  own 
wood. 

There  was  great  rivalry  between  two  stage-lines 
which  operated  between  Boston  and  Providence; 
one  advertised  it  would  carry  passengers  for  noth- 
ing, whereupon  the  other  announced  that  it  would 
do  the  same  and,  in  addition,  serve  its  customers 
with  a free  dinner  at  the  tavern. 

One  of  the  familiar  taverns  on  the  road  from 
New  York  to  Boston  is  the  “Wayside  Inn,”  Sud- 
bury, recently  bought  by  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  and 
now  refilled  by  him  with  fittings  and  furniture  of 
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its  original  period.  An  inn  stood  here  earlier  than 
1820. 

In  certain  places  in  Massachusetts  landlords 
were  hampered  by  many  restrictions.  In  1692  at 
Andover,  for  instance,  a landlord  was  forbidden 
to  permit  “playing  at  Dice,  Cards,  Tables,  Quoits, 
Loggets,  Bowls,  Ninepins,  Billiards,  or  any  other 
unlawful  Game  or  Games  in  his  House,  Yard,  or 
Backside”;  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  have  on 
his  premises  “any  person  or  persons  not  being  of 
his  own  family  upon  Saturday  night,  after  it  is 
Dark,  nor  any  time  on  the  Sabbath  Day  or  eve- 
ning after  the  Sabbath.” 

For  an  excellent  description  of  the  old  taverns 
and  inns  of  America  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
exhaustive  work  of  Elise  Lathrop,  “Early  Ameri- 
can Inns  and  Taverns,”  New  York,  1926. 

Sign-boards.  The  use  of  signs  by  taverns  and 
inns  is  of  very  ancient  date.  In  Rome  certain 
streets  derived  their  names  from  such  signs.  The 
bush  was  the  tavern’s  sign  of  the  Romans,  giving 
rise  to  the  proverb,  “Good  Wine  needs  no  Bush.” 
Fabius  thus  referred  to  the  sign  of  the  Cock; 
“There  were,  namely,  taverns  round  about  the  Fo- 
rum, and  that  picture  [the  Cock]  had  been  put  up 
as  a sign.”  In  Pompeii  a wine  merchant  had  a sign 
representing  Bacchus  dangling  a bunch  of  grapes. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  common  use  of 
sign-boards  was  adopted  from  the  Romans. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  the  residences  of  the 
nobility  were  used  as  hostelries,  the  family  arms 
were  always  hung  in  front  of  the  house.  The  ver- 
nacular names  of  these  coats  of  arms  gave  rise  to 
such  signs  as  the  “Red,  or  Blue,  Lion,”  from  the 
heraldic  “lion  gules  or  azure.”  The  town  residence 
of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  called  “The  Rose,”  from 
the  badge  hung  in  front  of  the  house.  The  “Three 
Pelicans,”  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  were  the  arms  of 
the  House  of  Pelham,  while  “The  Cats”  originated 
in  the  two  leopards  appearing  in  the  arms  of  the 
Dorset  family. 

Many  of  the  tavern  signs  were  historic  or  com- 
memorative. Of  “King’s  Heads”  Henry  VIII  is  the 
oldest  on  record.  The  “Martyr’s  Head”  in  Smith- 
field,  London,  was  a portrait  of  Charles  I.  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  often  portrayed  in  the  “Queen’s 
Head.”  As  early  as  165.5  there  was  a (Ben)  “Jon- 
son’s  Head”  tavern  in  the  Strand.  “Shakespeare’s 
Head”  was  found  in  almost  every  town  Avhere  there 
was  a theater. 

Other  sign-boards  took  their  names  from  ani- 
mals, often  it  must  be  confessed  of  wondrous  hue, 
such  as  the  “Blue  Boar,”  the  “Hedgehog,”  the 
“Bull  and  Mouth,”  the  “Stag,”  the  “Flying  Fox,’^ 
the  “Swan  with  two  Necks,”  etc. 

Biblical  subjects  were  not  unknown,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  “Adam  and  Eve,”  in  Newgate  Street, 
London.  “Balaam’s  Ass”  was  also  represented  on 
a sign-board  in  1722. 

The  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  were,  of  course,  often 
to  be  met  with  on  sign-boards.  Pepys,  writing 
under  date  of  Dec.  22,  1660,  says: 

Went  to  the  Sun  Tavern  on  Pish  Street  Hill . . .where 
we  had  a very  good  dinner,  good  music,  and  a good  deal 
of  wine.  I very  merry — went  to  bed,  my  head  achin^^ 
all  night.  ® 

Humorous  and  comic  signs  were  plentiful.  Of 
these,  perhaps  Hogarth’s  “A  Man  Loaded  with  Mis- 
chief, or  Matrimony”  should  take  first  place.  It 
was  painted  for  the  tavern  at  414  Oxford  Street 
and  represented  a man  carrying  a woman,  a mon- 
key, and  a magpie,  the  woman  with  a glass  of  o'in 
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in  her  hand.  “The  Good  Woman”  or  the  “Silent 
Woman”  represented  a headless  woman. 

Not  a few  eminent  artists  have  painted  sign- 
boards, sometimes  for  a freak.  Richard  Wilson, 
the  noted  Royal  Academician  ( d.  1 782 ) , paintedthe 
“Thi'ee  Loggerheads”  for  an  ale-house  in  North 
Wales  at  the  village  of  Loggerheads,  near  Mold. 
George  Morland  painted  the  “Goat  in  Boots,”  at 
Fulham,  and  the  “White  Lion,”  at  Paddington. 
David  Cox  painted  the  “Royal  Oak”  for  the  inn 
at  Bettws-y-Coed,  Denbighshire. 


TAVERNS  AND  INNS:  SIGNBOARD  OF  THE  “bOAR’S 
HEAD,”  NEAR  LONDON  STONE,  LONDON 


The  reader  who  is  further  interested  in  sign- 
hoards  cannot  do  better  than  consult  Larwood  and 
Hotten’s  work  on  the  subject,  from  which  much 
of  the  foregoing  material  has  been  taken. 

Bibliography. — Frederick  W.  Hackwood,  Inns,  Ales, 
and  Drinking  Customs  of  Old  England,  Nevr  YoTlx.,  nA. 
Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden  Hotten,  The  History 
of  Signboards,  London,  1868 ; Elise  Lathrop,  Early 
American  Inns  and  Taverns,  New  York,  1926 ; Wil- 
liam Rendle  and  Philip  Norman,  The  Inns  of  Old 
Southwark  and  their  Associations,  London,  1888  ; Leo- 
pold Wagner,  London  Inns  and  Taverns,  London,  1924. 

TAYLOR,  EDMUND  HARVEY.  British  Con- 
gregational clergyman  and  Prohibition  leader; 
l)orn  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1855;  died  in  En- 
gland Sept.  30,  1927.  He  was  educated  in  parish 
and  national  schools,  at  Dobwall’s  Academy,  and 
at  Cheltenham,  where  he  studied  homiletics  and 
divinity.  In  1880  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Free  Church  at  Torquay,  Devonshire.  Tay- 
lor was  twice  married : ( 1 ) To  Miss  S.  A.  Randall 
of  Cheltenham  (about  1880)  ; and  (2)  to  Miss  C. 
Cropp,  of  Thames,  New  Zealand,  in  1885. 

Early  in  the  eighties  Taylor  went  to  South  Africa 
and  thence  to  the  Australian  colonies,  settling  in 
New  Zealand  in  1882.  For  more  than  40  years  he 
served  a continuous  pastorate  in  the  Thames  gold- 
fields. In  1925  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Western 
Springs  Road  Congregational  Church  at  Morning- 
side,  Auckland.  Taylor  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
Boy  Scout  movement  in  New  Zealand  and  served 
as  chaplain  of  the  Ponsonby  troop. 

In  1909  Taylor  liecame  a Member  of  Parliament 
and  served  in  that  body  for  two  years.  He  was  de- 
feated for  reelection  in  1911  and  again  in  1914. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Thames  Deep  Level  Mining 
Board. 


In  March,  1886,  Taylor  assisted  in  the  founding 
of  the  New  Zealand  Alliance  for  the  Abolition  of 
the  Liquor  Traffic,  at  Wellington.  He  also  served 
from  1899  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Al- 
liance, and  was,  too,  a member  of  its  executive  com- 
mittee. He  had  been  actively  identified  with  the 
cause  of  Good  Templary  for  many  years.  In  1872 
he  became  a member  in  Gloucestershire,  England, 
and  later  affiliated  himself  with  the  Order  in  Aus- 
tralia. In  1896  he  was  elected  Grand  Chief  Tem- 
plar of  New  Zealand.  He  had  been  interested  in  the 
Auckland  Prohibition  League  for  years,  serving  for 
a time  as  its  secretary  and  in  1925  as  its  president. 
For  some  years  Taylor  was  a local  Licensing  Com- 
missioner, and  while  acting  in  that  capacity,  suc- 
ceeded in  closing  several  undesirable  hostelries. 

TAYLOR,  EDWARD  THOMPSON.  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman  and  Prohibition 
advocate;  born  about  1793;  died  in  Boston,  Mass., 
April  6,  1871.  Born  in  humble  circumstances  and 
left  an  orphan  in  infancy,  he  went  to  sea  at  the  age 
of  seven.  In  1819  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  became 
known  in  Boston  as  “Father  Taylor,  the  seamen’s 
chaplain.”  He  was  a preacher  of  singular  power,  and 
no  more  vigorous  advocate  of  total  abstinence  was 
ever  known  than  this  eccentric  but  devoted  friend 
of  seafaring  men. 

Dr.  Charles  Jewett,  in  his  “Forty  Years’  Fight 
with  the  Drink  Demon”  (New  York,  1876),  says: 

Father  Taylor’s  name  and  fame  had  reached  distant 
states  and  cities,  and  distinguished  scholars  and  states- 
men would,  when  in  Boston  on  the  Sabbath,  find  their 
way  to  the  Mariners’  Chapel  to  listen  to  the  man  of  the 
sea,  who  got  his  diploma  before  the  mast,  whose  theol- 
ogy was  about  as  variable  as  the  wind  and  the  weather, 
and  yet  whose  earnestness  and  native  eloquence  had 
power  to  captivate  and  hold  in  rapt  attention,  often  for 
a full  hour,  the  most  gifted  and  highly  cultivated  in  the 
land,  while  bringing  tears  to  the  eyes  of  bronzed  and 
hard  men,  as  he  cheered  the  desponding,  startled  the 
thoughtless  and  indifferent,  and  awakened  in  the  breasts 
of  many  of  the  charmed  circle  before  him  aspirations 
for  a higher  and  better  life. 

During  a session  of  the  New  England  Methodist 
Conference  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  1851,  he 
spoke  for  nearly  two  hours  on  temperance,  holding 
his  hearers  spellbound.  He  charged  the  liquor-sell- 
er with  being  responsible  for  all  the  crimes  com- 
mitted under  the  influence  of  the  poison  he  sold  and 
declared  that  Satan  himself  would  protest  against 
the  companionship  of  such  a miscreant. 

Father  Taylor  was  actively  interested  in  the 
Washingtonian  Movement  at  the  time  of  its  intro- 
duction into  Massachusetts.  An  immense  temper- 
ance gathering  was  held  at  his  church  (Bethel 
Church)  in  Boston  in  April,  1841,  at  which  en- 
thusiasm for  the  new  movement  ran  high  and  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  the  Boston  Washing- 
tonian Society  eight  days  later.  On  the  occasion  of 
a public  reception  in  Boston  (July  24,  1849)  to 
Father  Theobald  Mathew,  celebrated  Catholic  tem- 
perance advocate,  Father  Taylor  delivered  one  of 
the  welcoming  addresses. 

TAYLOR,  JEREMY.  British  divine,  author, 
and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  Cambridge,  En- 
gland, in  1613;  died  at  Lisburn,  Ireland,  Aug.  13, 

1 667.  He  was  educated  at  the  Perse  Grammar  School 
and  at  Gonville  and  Caius  College  of  Cambridge 
University  (M. A.,  1633 ) , where  he  matriculated  as 
a sizar  in  1626.  In  1633  he  was  made  a Fellow  of 
his  college  and  took  holy  orders.  He  was  for  a time 
lecturer  at  St.  Paul’s;  secured  a fellowship  at  All 
Souls,  Oxford,  in  1636;  and  soon  afterward  became 
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chaplain  to  Archbishop  Laud  and  chaplain  in  or- 
dinary to  Charles  I,  whom  he  supported  during  the 
civil  war. 

In  1638  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Uppingham, 
in  Rutlandshire,  and  the  next  year  was  married 
to  Miss  Phoebe  Langsdale.  His  “Episcopacy  As- 
serted” appeared  in  1642,  and  earned  for  him  his 
D.D,  In  the  same  year  Parliament  confiscated  his 
rectory  of  Uppingham  as  he  was  not  only  a Roy- 
alist, but  was  suspected  of  a leaning  toward  the 
Papal  communion.  For  a time  he  supported  him- 
self by  teaching  school  in  Carmarthenshire,  after 
which  he 'Was  presented  in  1643  to  the  rectory  of 
Overstone,  Northamptonshire,  by  Charles  I.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  he  was  imprisoned  several  times 
by  the  Parliamentary  party.  At  the  Restoration 
he  was  not  recalled  to  England,  but  was  assigned 
to  the  Irish  bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor.  His 
first  wife  having  died,  he  married  Joanna  Bridges, 
said  to  have  been  a natural  daughter  of  Charles  I. 
He  was  made  a member  of  the  Irish  Privy  Council 
and  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 
He  remained  in  this  episcopate  until  his  death  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Dromore,  Ireland. 

While  serving  as  chaplain  to  the  King,  Taylor 
made  a number  of  statements  derogatory  to  drink. 
In  a sermon  on  “Christian  Prudence,”  he  said : 

Temperance  hath  an  effect  on  the  understanding,  and 
makes  the  reason  sober,  and  the  will  orderly,  and  the 
affectations  regular,  and  does  things  beside  and  beyond 
their  natural  and  proper  efficacy ; for  all  the  parts  of 
our  duty  are  watered  with  the  showers  of  blessing,  and 
bring  forth  fruit  according  to  the  influence  of  heaven, 
and  beyond  the  capacities  of  nature. 

In  his  funeral  discourse  on  the  Countess  of  Car- 
bery,  he  declared : 

In  all  the  process  of  our  health  we  are  running  to 
our  grave : we  open  our  own  sluices  by  viciousness  and 
unworthy  actions  ; we  pour  in  drink  and  let  out  life  : 
we  increase  diseases  and  know  not  how  to  bear  them  ; 
we  strangle  ourselves  with  our  own  intemperance ; we 
suffer  the  fevers  and  the  inflammations  of  lust,  and 
we  quench  our  souls  with  drunkenness  : we  bury  our  un- 
derstandings in  loads  of  meat  and  surfeits,  and  then  we 
lie  down  on  our  beds,  and  roar  with  pain  and  disquiet- 
ness of  our  souls. 

TAYLOR,  JONATHAN  KIRKBRIDE.  Ameri- 
can teacher,  business  man,  and  temperance  advo- 
cate; born  near  Purcellville,Va.,  Sept.  3, 1838;  died 
Aug.  6, 1 9 1 6.  He  was  educated  in  thepublic  schools  of 
Loudoun  County,  Va. ; at  the  Friends’  School,  Wil- 
mington, Del.  (1855)  ; and  at  Allen’s  Normal  School, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  (1860-61).  From  1861  to  1867 
ho  conducted  Chester  Valley  Academy,  at  Coates- 
ville.  Pa.;  from  1867  to  1869  he  was  in  business  in 
Hamilton,  Va.;  from  1869  to  1874  he  was  princi- 
pal of  Loudoun  Valley  Academy  at  Hamilton ; from 
1874  to  1876  he  conducted  Taylor  Academy,  at 
Wilmington,  Del.  Due  to  increasing  defective  eye- 
sight, he  permanently  relinquished  the  teaching 
profession,  and,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  en- 
gaged in  a business  career  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  where 
he  became  identified  with  the  temperance  cause. 

He  was  first  elected  to  membership  in  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Maryland  State  Temperance  Al- 
liance, which  had  been  organized  in  1872.  He  be- 
came a platform  speaker  for  the  Alliance,  and 
throughout  Maryland  did  much  to  create  a senti- 
ment that  demanded  a direct  vote  on  the  Prohibi- 
tion issue.  It  was  largely  through  his  influence  that 
the  Maryland  Alliance  was  converted  into  the  An- 
ti-Saloon League.  He  was  a member  of  the  Head- 
quarters Committee  and  also  first  vice-president 
of  the  Maryland  League.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Temperance  of  the  Baltimore  Soci- 


ety of  Friends.  In  1915  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
Maryland,  in  commemoration  of  Taylor’s  half-cen- 
tury of  temperance  work,  published  a volume 
containing  his  biography  and  excerpts  from  his 
speeches. 

TAYLOR  JUG.  A jug,  of  which  the  bottom  has 
been  knocked  out.  Miss  E.  P.  Gordon  in  “Women 
Torch-bearers”  (p.  25)  writes: 

A prominent  minister  met  an  emigrant  family  going 
west.  On  one  of  the  wagons  there  hung  a jug  with  the 
bottom  knocked  out.  ’‘What  is  that?’’  asked  the  doctor. 
"Why,  it’s  my  Taylor  jug,’’  said  the  man.  "And  what  is 
a Taylor  jug?”  asked  the  doctor  again.  "I  had  a son  in 
General  Taylor’s  army  in  Mexico  and  the  general  al- 
ways told  him  to  carry  his  whisky  jug  with  a hole  in 
the  bottom  ; and  that’s  it.  It  is  the  best  invention  I ever 
met  with  for  hard  drinkers." 

TAYLOR,  THOMAS  EDWARD.  New  Zealand 
statesman,  reformer,  and  Prohibition  leader;  born 
at  Kirton  Lindsey,  Lincolnshire,  England,  June  16, 
1863;  died  at  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  July 


THOMAS  EDWARD  TAYLOR 

27,  1911.  When  Taylor  was  ten  years  of  age  he 
emigrated  with  his  parents  to  New  Zealand,  where 
he  resided  for  a number  of  years  at  Avonside  and 
Addington,  two  suburbs  of  Christchurch,  attend- 
ing the  West  Christchurch  district  school.  When 
a mere  lad,  he  had  become  interested  in  temper- 
ance, signing  a Band  of  Hope  pledge  before  his 
removal  from  England.  Immediately  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  New  Zealand,  he  joined  the  Addington 
Free  Methodist  Band  of  Hope.  At  fourteen  he  joined 
the  Free  Methodist  Church.  About  1878,  after  leav- 
ing school  he  became  an  accountant  with  Messrs. 
J.  M.  Heywood  and  Co.,  Custom  House  Agents,  re- 
maining with  this  firm  until  he  became  general 
manager.  On  April  18,  1892,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Best  Ellison,  of  Dunedin  and  Christ- 
church. 

In  1895  Taylor  went  into  business  for  himself  as 
an  importer  and  customs  agent.  Later  he  became 
assistant  editor,  with  the  Rev.  L.  M.  Isitt,  of  the 
Prohibitionist  (now  known  as  the  Vmguard) , the 
official  organ  of  the  Prohibition  party  in  New  Zea- 
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land.  Throughout  this  period  he  lectured  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  colony  on  questions  of  political 
and  social  reform,  especially  with  reference  to  tem- 
perance and  Prohibition.  He  took  a leading  part  in 
bringing  about  all  of  the  political  reforms  con- 
nected with  the  granting  of  a referendum  on  the 
liquor  question  in  New  Zealand.  In  1896  he  entered 
the  colonial  House  of  Representatives  as  a Mem- 
Ijer  from  the  City  of  Christchurch,  serving  until 
1899;  and  in  1902,  and  again  in  1905,  he  was  re- 
elected for  three-year  terms.  He  was  a Member  of 
the  New  Zealand  Parliament  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  also  served  one  term  as  mayor  of  Christ- 
church ( 1911) . As  a member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, he  forced  an  investigation  which  re- 
sulted in  the  reorganization  of  the  New  Zealand 
police. 

At  fifteen  he  was  actively  engaged  in  rescue  work 
among  the  people  of  Christchurch.  His  adult  con- 
nection with  organized  temperance  work  began  in 
1890  when  he  was  chosen  organizing  secretary  for 
Sydenham,  Christchurch,  in  the  first  Prohibition 
campaign  to  be  waged  in,New  Zealand.  In  that  year 
he  induced  the  Rev.  L.  M.  Isitt,  of  Sydenham,  to 
join  with  a number  of  other  influential  men  of  the 
community  in  contesting  the  licensing  committee 
election.  Largely  due  to  his  organization  and  in- 
spiration of  the  temperance  forces,  the  defeat  of 
1890  was  changed  into  a victory  the  following  year, 
and  from  that  time  Taylor  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  colonial  Prohibition  party. 

Taylor  was  a member  of  the  New  Zealand  Alli- 
ance for  the  Abolition  of  the  Liquor  Traffic,  and 
greatly  assisted  its  work,  addressing  its  meetings 
throughout  the  country.  He  also  belonged  to  a num- 
ber of  temperance  and  Prohibition  reform  bodies 
ill  New  Zealand.  A vigorous  speaker,  he  was  much 
in  demand  at  all  of  the  councils  of  the  Prohibition 
party  in  New  Zealand,  and  he  labored  untiringly 
for  the  cause  up  to  within  one  week  of  his  death. 
As  a politician  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  so- 
lution of  the  drink  problem  was  also  the  solution 
of  many  other  problems,  -and  for  that  reason  he 
made  Prohibition  the  great  aim  of  his  life.  Wool- 
ley  and  Johnson,  in  “Temperance  Progress  in  the 
Century”  (London,  1903),  rank  Taylor  as  one  of 
the  six  great  temperance  leaders  of  New  Zealand 
prior  to  1900.  He  was  also  popular  in  England,  his 
mother  country,  where  he  conducted  a temperance 
lecture-tour. 

Taylor  is  buried  in  the  Addington  Cemetery, 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  where  in  1913  a me- 
morial obelisk  was  erected  by  his  friends  in  the 
l anks  of  temperance  and  social  reform.  One  of  his 
last  sick-bed  utterances  will  long  be  cherished  by 
his  friends  and  coworkers  throughout  the  Antip- 
odes: “National  Prohibition  is  worth  living  for, 
and  worth  dying  for.”  His  tejiiperance  ideals  are 
carried  on  by  Mrs.  Taylor,  who  is  a member  of  the 
Ad visorv  Administration  Committee  of  the  World’s 
W.  C.  'L\r. 

TAYLOR,  ZACHARY.  Twelfth  President  of  the 
United  States;  born  near  Orange  Court  House,  Or- 
ange County,  Virginia,  Sept.  24. 1 784  ;died  in  Wash- 
ington, I).  C.,  July  9,  18.")0.  He  was  reared  on  a 
farm  in  a new  settiement,  located  near  what  is  now 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  so  had  few  educational 
opportunities.  In  May,  1808,  he  was  appointed  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  7th  United  States  Infantry, 
a new  regiment  authorized  by  Congress.  Two  years 
later  he  was  promoted  captain,  and  in  that  same 


year  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Smith,  of  Cal- 
vert County,  Maryland.  He  commanded  Fort  Har- 
rison in  the  War  of  1812  with  England,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  the  Vincennes  section  of  the  Wa- 
bash Valley  (Indiana)  against  the  Indians  until 
relieved  by  General  Hopkins  in  October,  1813.  For 
this  service  to  the  Government,  he  was  brevetted 
major,  an  honor  seldom  conferred  in  Indian  war- 
fare, and  in  May,  1814,  he  received  a regular  ma- 
jor’s commission.  At  the  close  of  the  War  he  re- 
signed from  the  army  and  returned  to  his  Ken- 
tucky home  to  become  a farmer.  In  May,  1816,  he 
reentered  the  army  as  major,  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  First  Infantry  in  1819, 
and  was  placed  in  command  of  Fort  Snelling,  then 
the  advanced  post  in  the  Northwest.  In  1832  he 
became  colonel  of  the  same  regiment  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Crawford,  Prairie  du  Chien  (Wis- 


ZACHAUY  TAYLOR 

consin).  He  participated  in  the  Black  Hawk  War, 
and  was  the  oflicer  to  whom  the  defeated  chief  sur- 
rendered. He  was  ordered  in  1836  to  Florida  for 
service  in  the  Seminole  War,  during  which,  in  1837, 
he  defeated  the  Indians  at  Okechobee.  for  which 
he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general,  and  the  next 
year  was  a])pointed  to  the  chief  command  in  Flor- 
ida. In  1840  he  was  ])laced  in  charge  of  the  Army 
of  the  South-west,  makinghishomeat  BatonRouge, 
Louisiana.  LTpon  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  1845. 
he  was  ordered  to  defend  it  as  ]>art  of  the  Lhiited 
States,  and  constructed  Fort  Texas,  afterward 
called  “Fort  Brown,”  opposite  the  Mexican  town  of 
Matamoras.  Repulsing  the  Mexican  forces  who  had 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  Kiver  to  drive  him  out,  in 
the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
he  seized  IMatamoras  and  in  September,  1846,  cap- 
tured Monterey,  a strongly  fortified  ^Mexican  town. 
Polk’s  Democratic  administration,  fearing  thepop- 
ularity  of  Gen.  Taylor,  who  was  a Whig,  withheld 
reinforcements  and  ])laoed  General  Scott  in  com- 
mand of  a new  ^lexican  expedition. 
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On  Feb.  22,  1847,  General  Taylor  with  5,000  vol- 
unteers repulsed  at  Buena  Vista  an  attack  by  Santa 
Anna  with  20,000  Mexicans,  and  thereby  increased 
his  popularity  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
War  he  had  been  brevetted  major-general  (May, 
1846),  and  he  was  three  times  presented  by  Con- 
gress with  votes  of  thanks  and  commemorative  gold 
medals. 

In  1848  he  was  selected  by  the  Whig  party  as 
their  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  was  elected  in 
November  of  that  year,  and  was  inaugurated  in 
March,  1849.  The  most  important  happenings  dur- 
ing his  administration  occurred  with  reference  to 
the  struggle  over  the  slavery  question.  He  favored 
the  admission  of  California  as  a free  State,  though 
his  Democratic  Congress  opposed  it.  The  famous 
Compromise  of  1850  was  introduced  by  Henry  Clay 
to  avert  the  threatened  danger  to  the  Union,  but 
the  President  remained  firm  and  impartial,  even 
though  his  son-in-law,  Jefferson  Davis,  headed  the 
extreme  proslavery  faction.  Before  any  definite  ac- 
tion could  be  taken,  lie  died  of  a bilious  fever,  and 
was  buried  in  the  family  cemetery  at  Springfield, 
near  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

President  Taylor  was  the  seventh  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  United  States  to  sign  the  Presidents’ 
Declaration,  which  stated  that  it  was  their  belief 
that  ardent  spirits  were  not  only  needless,  but 
hurtful. 

When  Father  Theobald  Mathew  visited  Wash- 
ington, in  1849,  President  Taylor  gave  a banquet 
in  his  honor. 

TCHOULA.  A native  name  for  Kafir  Beer. 

TCHWALA.  A variety  of  Kafir  Beer. 

TEARE,  JAMES.  British  total-abstinence  lead- 
er ; born  at  Rye  Hill,  parish  of  Kirk  Andreas,  Isle 
of  Man,  in  February,  1804;  died  in  Manchester, 
England,  Marcli,  16,  1868.  The  family  removed  to 
the  vicinity  of  Ramsay  in  1812,  and  in  that  town 
James  received  the  rudiments  of  a common  En- 
glish education.  On  leaving  school  he  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a shoemaker. 

In  182.‘1  his  master  emigrated  to  America,  and 
James  went  to  Preston,  county  of  Lancaster,  En- 
gland, to  make  his  home  with  an  elder  brother. 
He  resumed  his  trade  in  Preston,  and  at  length  be- 
came interested  in  the  remarkable  temperance 
movement  originating  there,  the  fame  of  which  has 
become  almost  world-wide.  Uniting  with  the  Wes- 
leyan Church,  he  made  himself  useful  in  many 
ways,  particularly  in  visiting  the  sick  and  caring 
for  the  poor,  and  this  work  showed  him  the  misery 
and  wretchedness  caused  by  drink.  His  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  list  of  the  Seven  Men  of  Pres- 
ton, who  have  been  credited  with  starting  the  fa- 
mous temperance  movement;  but  he  soon  became 
known  as  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  effective  of 
the  group  of  temperance  evangelists  who,  starting 
from  that  renowned  center,  carried  the  banner  of 
total  abstinence  into  almost  every  community  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

His  claim  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  temperance 
leaders  of  his  time  to  advocate  publicly  total  ab- 
stinence was  denied  by  other  equally  ardent  sup- 
porters of  the  cause  and  led  to  an  unfortunate  and 
profitless  controversy,  the  chief  result  of  which  was 
to  make  it  probable  that  the  idea,  and  even  the  pub- 
lic advocacy  of  total  abstinence  did  not  originate 
with  any  single  individual,  but  had  long  been  in 
practise  by  various  groups  of  earnest  and  widely 


separated  leaders  in  the  temperance  movement. 

James  Teare  developed  the  qualities  of  the  thor- 
ough-going temperance  evangelist.  He  was  a naan 
with  a message ; and  most  communities,  after  having 
once  heard  him,  gave  him  an  eager  hearing  again 
and  again.  Ini  846  he  published  a pamphlet  entitled 
“Origin  and  Success  of  the  Advocacy  of  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Total  Abstinence.”  It  is  certain  that  J ames 
Teare  was  among  the  earliest  and  most  successful 
of  the  advocates  of  total  abstinence  in  the  British 
Isles.  Thirty-two  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to 
temperance  work.  He  traveled  about  200,000  miles 
— often  on  foot — and  delivered  about  8,000  tem- 
perance addresses. 


JAMES  teare 


TEESWIN.  SeeTiswiN. 

TEETOTAL.  A word  implying  total  abstinence 
from  alcoholic  drinks.  There  are  two  stories  as  to 
its  origin.  The  English  account  relates  that  at  a 
meeting  held  in  England,  in  1833,  it  was  first  used 
by  the  eccentric  Dickie  Turner  (see  Turner,  Rich- 
ard ) , during  a fit  of  stammering. 

The  other  origin  ascribed  to  the  word  is  Ameri- 
can. In  1818  a temperance  society  was  established 
at  Hector,  N.  Y.,  the  preliminary  meeting  being 
held  in  a barroom,  and  several  deacons  and  elders 
being  in  the  company.  The  innkeeper  himself  was 
admitted  to  membership  on  his  promising  to  sell 
only  to  travelers.  Mr.  Jewell  was  elected  secretary, 
and  proceeded  to  mark  the  roll  of  members,  pre- 
fixing the  letters  0.  P.  to  the  names  of  those  who 
adhered  to  the  old  pledge  of  moderate  drinking, 
and  T.  against  those  who  wholly  abstained.  “This 
course,”  wrote  Mr.  Jewell,  in  a letter  dated  1885, 
“I  followed  about  two  years,  until  we  all  stood  on 
the  platform  of  teetotalism.  By  constantly  explain- 
ing that  T was  for  ‘total’  we  were  directly  called 
‘T-totallers,’  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  word 
five  years  before  it  was  coined  in  England.”  This 
statement  was  also  made  by  Mr.  Jewell  at  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founda- 
•tion  of  the  temperance  society.  Two  of  the  original 
members  were  present  and  permitted  the  statement 
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to  pass  unchallenged,  thereby  apparently  giving 
il  their  approval.  (H.  K.  Carroll,  in  “One  Hundred 
Years  of  Temperance,”  p.  129,  New  York,  1886.) 

TEIL,  Baron  JOSEPH  du.  French  temperance 
leader,  vice-president  of  the  Ligue  Nationale 
CONTRE  l’Alcoolisme;  born  November,  1863;  died 
Jan.  21, 1918,  from  disease  contracted  in  the  World 
War. 

Baron  du  Teil  was  general  secretary  of  the  So- 
ci^td  Antisclavagiste.  He  gave  special  attention  to 
the  question  of  alcoholism  among  natives  in  the 
colonies.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Colonial  Propaganda  of  the  Ligue  Nationale  cen- 
tre I’Alcoolisme,  and  initiated  several  Prohibition 
measures  which  were  secured  as  the  result  of  his 
tireless  effort,  such  as  the  progressive  extension 
of  zones  prohibiting  alcohol  in  the  colonies,  the 
gradual  increase  of  taxation  and  duties,  the  strict 
regulation  of  the  quality  of  spirits,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  domestic  distillation,  the  limitation  of  the 
^ilcoholic  strength  of  spirits  sent  to  the  colonies, 
and  the  prohibition  there  of  the  sale  of  absinth. 

The  Baron  attended  the  Fourteenth  Interna- 
tional Congress  Against  Alcoholism,  held  at  Milan, 
Italy, in  191 3. 

TEJ.  An  Abyssinian  drink  fermented  from  honey 
and  herbs. 

TELEMACHUS.  A figure  in  Greek  mythology; 
son  of  Ulysses  (Odysseus)  and  Penelope.  His  fa- 
ther went  to  Troy  when  he  was  still  an  infant.  Up- 
on reaching  manhood  Telemachus  searched  Pylos 
and  Sparta  for  Ulysses,  who  had  been  absent  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  Returning  to  Ithaca,  he  found 
that  Ulysses  had  preceded  him ; and  the  two,  as- 
sisted by  Eumaeus  and  Philoetius,  slew  or  drove 
away  the  suitors  of  Penelope. 

According  to  1\I.  de  Fenelon,  in  his  “Adventures 
of  Telemachus,  Son  of  Ulysses”  (Paris,  1796),  Te- 
lemachus, in  a conversation  with  Adoam,  asked 
the  latter  whether  the  people  of  Baetica  (the  mod- 
•ern  Spain  and  Portugal)  drank  wine.  Adoam  re- 
plied : 

They  have  not  cared  to  drink  it  because  they  have  never 
desired  to  do  so.  This  is  not  because  they  lacked  grapes, 
for  no  other  country  produces  more  delicious  ones  : they 
are  content  to  eat  the  grape  like  other  fruits,  and  they 
fear  wine  as  the  corrupter  of  men.  “It  is  a species  of 
poison,”  they  say,  “which  produces  madness  ; it  does  not 
cause  men  to  die,  but  it  makes  them  stupid.”  Men  can 
conserve  their  health  and  their  strength  without  wine: 
with  wine  they  run  the  risk  of  ruining  their  health  and 
losing  their  good  morals. 

TEMBO.  The  juice  of  the  coconut-palm  used  as 
a beverage  by  the  inhabitants  of  Zanzibar.  When 
fermented  it  is  known  as  tembo  kali. 

TEMETUM.  A Latin  word  for  wine,  in  use  as 
early  as  the  third  century  b.  c.  In  ancient  Rome 
wine  was  prohibited  to  women,  and  Plautus  (254- 
184  B.  c.)  wrote:  “Cato  ideo  propinquos  feminis 
•osculum  da/re  jussit,  vt  scirent  am.  temetum  oler- 
evt ; hoc  turn  vivo  nomen  erat”  ( For  this  cause  Cato 
hade  the  relatives  of  women  to  kiss  them  that  they 
might  know  whether  they  bore  the  odor  of  wine; 
this  was  the  name  by  which  wine  then  went). 
Pliny  the  FJder  (a.  d.  23-79)  stated  that  temu- 
lentia,  the  term  then  current  for  drunkenness,  was 
derived  from  temetum. 

TEMPERANCE.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
temperate;  specifically  the  practise  and  principle 
of  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors.  Xenophon 
(“Memorabilia,”  II,  i.  1 ) gave  two  meanings  to  the 
word:  One,  “moderation  in  healthful  indulgence”; 


the  other,  “abstinence  from  things  dangerous,  as 
the  use  of  intoxicating  wines.” 

Liquor-dealers  and  others  interested  in  the  bev- 
erage alcohol  trade  contend  that  true  temperance 
consists  in  moderation;  but  it  has  been  proved 
beyond  question  that  one  of  the  commonest  devel- 
opments of  moderate  drinking  is  the  creation  and 
acquirement  of  an  intemperate  habit  (see  Modera- 
tion Societies;  Pledge).  Moreover,  what  is  mod- 
eration for  one  drinker  may  be  excess  for  another. 

In  general  usage,  the  term  “temperance,”  as  em- 
ployed with  reference  to  temperance  societies  and 
the  temperance  movement,  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  synonym  of  “total  abstinence.” 
TEMPERANCE  ADVOCATES’  ASSOCIA- 
TION. An  English  organization,  formed  in  Lon- 
don in  November,  1853,  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing a fund  for  the  benefit  of  recognized  temperance 
agents.  Twenty  such  agents  immediately  joined  it, 
but  various  difficulties  prevented  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Association’s  aims  and  it  was  eventu- 
ally dissolved. 

TEMPERANCE  AND  GENERAL  PROVI- 
DENT INSTITUTION.  See  United  Kingdom 
Temperance  and  General  Pro\t:dent  Institu- 
tion. 

TEMPERANCE  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
DEPARTMENT.  See  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church. 

TEMPERANCE  BEER.  See  Brewing  (vol.  i, 
p.413). 

TEMPERANCE  BROTHERHOOD.  See  Ger- 
many (vol.  iii,  p.  1092). 

TEMPERANCE  CADETS.  See  Cadets  of  Tem- 
perance. 

TEMPERANCE  COLLEGIATE  ASSOCIA- 
TION. A British  organization,  founded  at  Bir- 
mingham, England,  in  1901  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting temperance  education  in  the  British  Em- 
pire. Sir  German  Sims  Woodhead  was  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  ( 1901-21 ) , and  prominent 
among  its  original  sponsors  were  the  Revs.  R. 
Markes  and  J.  H.  Richards,  both  of  Birmingham, 
and  J.  Lawson.  It  was  incorporated  in  1904. 

The  Association’s  prospectus  states  that  its  ob- 
jects are:  To  promote  the  systematic  study  of  the 
temperance  question  in  all  its  aspects;  to  fix  a 
standard  of  temperance  education  for  workers  in 
all  branches  of  temperance  work;  and  to  encour- 
age the  teaching  of  hygiene  and  temperance  sub- 
jects in  colleges  and  schools.  It  issues  text-books 
on  physical  fitness  and  hygiene,  outlines  courses 
of  study  for  adults  and  juveniles,  and  conducts  es- 
say competitions  and  examinations,  with  prizes, 
scholarships,  and  certificates  as  awards.  Holders 
of  its  advanced  certificates  are  qualified  to  speak, 
write,  and  instruct  on  temperance  subjects. 

The  Association  is  non-political  and  non-secta- 
rian, and  it  cooperates  with  other  organizations 
having  similar  aims.  It  examines  the  papers  for 
the  Cadet’s  Examination,  a national  competition 
organized  by  the  Sons  of  Temperance ; and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  National  British  Women’s  Tem- 
perance Association,  it  has  conducted  essay  con- 
tests for  school-teachers.  It  is  regarded  as  the  na- 
tional examining  body  of  the  temperance  move- 
ment. 

Its  officers  are  (1929)  : President,  Sir  Alfred  T. 
Davies,  K.B.E. ; honorary  secretary,  W.  McAdam 
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Eccles,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.;  organizing  secretary,  Rob- 
ert Mains;  and  its  headquarters  are  at  14  Credi- 
ton  Road,  London,  N.  W.  10.  From  this  address  is 
issued  the  Young  Abstainer,  the  official  organ  of 
the  Young  Abstainers’  Union  Section. 

TEMPERANCE  COMMISSION  OF  FEDER- 
AL CHURCH  COUNCIL.  See  National  Temper- 
ance Society  and  Commission  on  Temperance 
OF  THE  Federal  Council  op  Churches  of  Christ 
IN  America. 

TEMPERANCE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCHES  OF  ENGLAND  AND 
WALES.  A Council  instituted  in  June,  1915,  by 
representatives  of  the  temperance  organizations 
of  the  Christian  denominations  of  England  and 
Wales  for  the  purpose  of  cooperation  in  securing 
legislative  and  other  temperance  reform.  The  Coun- 
cil was  formed  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Carter,  who  became  one  of  its  orig- 
inal honorary  secretaries.  At  its  first  meeting,  held 
in  London,  eleven  denominational  temperance  bod- 
ies were  represented.  Later  three  others  were  added, 
the  Council  now  consisting  of  the  following  organ- 
izations : 

Baptist  Total  Abstinence  Association. 

Baptist  Union  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire. 

Catholic  Total  Abstinence  League  of  the  Cross. 

Church  of  England  Temperance  Society. 

Congregational  Union  Temperance  Committee. 

The  Society  of  Friends. 

The  Moravian  Church. 

Presbyterian  Church  of  England. 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales. 

Primitive  Methodist  Temperance  Committee. 

The  Salvation  Army. 

United  Methodist  Temperance  Committee. 

Welsh  Congregational  Union. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Temperance  Committee. 

The  first  officers  of  the  Council  were : Presidents, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Selbie,  and 
Gen.  Bramwell  Booth;  chairman,  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Croydon ; treasurer,  Sir  George  Toulmin ; hon- 
orary secretaries,  the  Revs.  Henry  Carter,  W.  H. 
Monk,  and  Gerald  A.  Thompson. 

It  has  been  the  fundamental  policy  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  advocate  only  such  measures  of  reform  as 
are  approved  by  all  of  its  constituent  organiza- 
tions. Its  original  program  was  embodied  in  an 
“Agenda  of  Reforms,”  which  contained  the  follow- 
ing points : 

1.  Sunday  Closing. 

2.  Restriction  of  hours  for  the  sale  of  drink  on  week- 
days. 

3.  Reduction  of  the  number  of  licensed  premises. 

4.  Increasing  powers  for  local  licensing  authorities. 

5.  The  control  of  clubs. 

6.  Abolition  of  grocers’  licenses. 

7.  Prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to 
young  persons. 

8.  Local  Option. 

9.  The  provision  of  alternatives  to  the  liquor  tavern. 

In  addition  to  its  original  “Nine  Points,”  the 

Council  later  supported  a second  group  of  legisla- 
tive reforms,  called  the  “Six  Minor  Reforms,” 
which  included: 

1.  The  closing  of  licensed  premises  on  election  days. 

2.  The  abolition  of  treating. 

3.  Prohibition  of  the  “long  pull”  (over-measure  of 
beer) . 

4.  Abolition  of  the  retail  sale  of  liquor  on  credit. 

5.  Prohibition  of  the  employment  of  women  in  the 
retail  sale  of  liquor. 

6.  Strengthening  of  the  Children  Act. 

Organized  during  the  trying  period  of  the  World 
War,  the  Council  at  first  concentrated  its  activi- 
ties on  sustaining  the  restrictive  measures  imposed 
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by  the  Government’s  Liquor  Control  Board  and  ap^ 
pealing  to  the  nation  to  maintain  self-discipline. 
With  the  close  of  the  War,  it  sought  to  make  per- 
manent the  Liquor  Board’s  restrictions. Local  Coun- 
cils were  organized  in  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  Newcastle,  Oxford,  and  other  large  centers; 
prior  to  the  general  election,  a lightning  cam- 
paign was  conducted  in  which  the  candidates  in 
almost  every  constituency  in  England  and  Wales 
were  approached  and  their  replies  to  questions  on 
the  liquor  issue  circulated;  and  a deputation,  in- 
troduced by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  visited 
Downing  Street  and  presented  the  Council’s  Agenda 
to  the  Prime  Minister. 

While  the  reforms  sought  were  not  immediately 
obtained,  many  of  them  were  embodied  in  the  Li- 
censing Act  of  1921;  and  the  Council,  while  still 
adhering  to  its  nine-points  program,  decided  to 
concentrate  upon  a smaller  number  of  well-defined 
objectives  for  immediate  legislation.  These  in- 
cluded : 

1.  Sunday  closing. 

2.  The  fuller  control  of  the  supply  of  intoxicating  liq- 
uor in  clubs. 

3.  Local  option. 

4.  No  sale  of  intoxicants  to  young  people. 

The  fourth  point  on  the  Council’s  program  was 
soon  won.  Its  Bill,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  to  persons  under  eighteen  years  of 
age,  was  sponsored  in  the  Commons  by  Lady  As- 
tor,  was  supported  by  the  churches  and  the  teach- 
ing profession,  and  passed  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, becoming  a law  on  July  31,  1923. 

In  support  of  the  remaining  points  on  its  in- 
tensive program  the  Council  inaugurated  a tem- 
perance crusade  of  two  years’  duration,  holding  in 
all  the  great  centers  of  population  a series  of  as- 
semblies, sponsored  by  local  churches  and  organ- 
ized by  local  committees.  Campaign  days  were  held 
in  various  localities,  which  included  conferences 
with  physicians  and  teachers,  ministers,  and  trade 
leaders.  Lists  of  test  questions  on  the  liquor  issue 
were  submitted  to  Parliamentary  candidates,  and 
temperance  groups  were  formed  in  both  Houses. 
Latterly  the  Council’s  attention  has  been  particu- 
larly directed  toward  the  troublesome  question  of 
intoxicants  in  private  clubs. 

Among  the  Council’s  auxiliary  activities  may 
be  mentioned  the  introduction  of  a satisfactory 
manual  of  temperance  instruction  into  the  public 
schools.  In  1920  the  Council  approved  a treatise 
entitled  “The  Hygiene  of  Food  and  Drink,”  and 
has  been  unremitting  in  its  efforts  to  extend  the 
use  of  this  work  as  a text -book.  For  several  years 
a successful  Temperance  Summer  School  has  been 
conducted,  its  lecturers  including  Viscount  Astor, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Carter,  who  in  1929  was  appointed 
by  the  Labor  Government  to  the  Royal  Licensing 
Commission,  the  Rev.  E.  Benson  Perkins,  and  Miss 
Monica  Whately. 

The  official  organ  of  the  Council,  the  New  Cam- 
paigner, is  published  quarterly  and  is  edited  by  the 
Rev.  C.  F.  Tonks,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Lit-  * 
erature  Committee,  through  which  many  tracts  and 
pamphlets  for  use  in  temperance  campaigns  have 
been  issued. 

Headquarters  of  the  Council  are  at  Abbey  House, 
Westminster,  London,  S.  W.  1,  and  its  present  of- 
ficers (1929)  are:  Presidents,  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster, The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  E.  Garvie,  and  General 
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liramwell  Booth  (d.  1929)  ; honorary  secretaries, 
Rev.  Fr.  J.  A.  Worsley,  Col.  Edgar  Tucker,  Rev. 
C.  F.  Tonks,  and  Rev.  Henry  Carter;  chairman, 
The  Bishop  of  Bradford;  chairman  of  Executive, 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Donald  Maclean;  and  secretary, 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Nye. 

TEMPERANCE  EDUCATION.  See  Scientific 
Tempekance  Instruction. 

TEMPERANCE  EDUCATION  BOARD  (IRE- 
LAND). An  organization,  formed  in  Belfast  June 
17,  1918,  for  thepurposeof  coordinating  the  teach- 
ing of  hygiene  and  temperance  in  day-schools  and 
of  promoting  temperance  education  generally.  It 
was  ell’ected  at  a conference  of  various  Irish  tem- 
perance societies  held  at  the  Presbyterian  Church 
House,  Fisherwick  Place,  Belfast.  The  Board  con- 
sists of  100  members  representing  the  following 
churches  and  societies : The  Church  of  Ireland  Tem- 
perance Society,  3(1  members;  Temperance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  3(1 
members;  Methodist  Conference  Committee  on 
^York  among  the  Young,  (1  members ; Irish  Temper- 
ance Alliance,  12  members  ; Hibernian  Band  of  Hope 
Union,  8 members;  and  Derry  Temperance  Coun- 
cil, 2 members.  The  work  of  the  Board  is  carried 
on  by  an  executive  of  nineteen  members  chosen 
proportionately  from  the  constituent  societies. 

The  Board  conducts  examinations  in  temperance 
subjects,  and  awards  prizes  and  diplomas  to  suc- 
cessful pupils,  students,  and  teachers.  At  the  lirst 
meeting  a plan  for  examination  was  decided  upon  ; 
“Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body,”  by  Horsley  and 
Sturge,  and  “Alcohol  and  Life.”  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Hunt- 
er, were  adopted  as  text-books;  and  a fund  was 
raised  by  meml)ers  of  the  organization  to  enable 
every  student  to  secure  a copy  of  these  books.  A 
program  of  instruction  and  examination  was  drawn 
up  which  covered  the  Syllabus  of  Temperance  In- 
struction issued  by  the  Board  of  National  Educa- 
tion. In  the  lirst  year  a total  of  5,248  children  en- 
tered for  the  examinations,  and  in  the  second  year, 
ending  September,  1920,  a total  of  7,000  children 
entered,  and  over  25,000  children  studied  the  tem- 
perance lessons  prescribed  in  the  ])rogram  of  the 
Board.  In  1921  the  number  of  pupils  taking  the  ex- 
aminations had  increased  to  8.810,  and  100.000  had 
studied  the  temperance  syllabus  during  tlie  year. 

The  Rev.  -Tohn  IMacmillan  has  been  ])resident  of 
the  Board  since  its  estalilishment.  Its  offices  are  at 
20  Lombard  St.,  Belfast. 

TEMPERANCE  FLYING  ARTILLERY.  An 
American  organization,  fonned  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
in  1800.  Its  members  were  chiefly  young  men, 
through  whose  activity  “squadrons”  were  organ- 
ized in  many  Illinois  cities  and  towns.  The  initial 
im])ulse  of  its  founders  was  not  sudicient  to  carry 
it  beyond  State  confines,  and  within  a decade  it 
passed  out  of  e.xistence. 

TEMPERANCE  HEROES  AND  MARTYRS. 

All  great  reform  movements  have  been  carried  for- 
ward by  the  heroism  of  their  adherents.  This  has 
lieen  especially  true  of  temperance  reform,  a cause 
in  which  both  leaders  and  workers  have  been  con- 
tinuously exposed  to  the  hostility  of  the  liquor  in- 
terests and  the  lawless  elements.  To  suffer  person- 
al indignity  and  pecuniary  loss  has  been  the  fre- 
quent lot  of  Prohibition’s  advocates.  Equally  he- 
roic sacrifices  have  been  reejuired  of  the  leaders 
and  of  those  in  the  ranks.  The  record  herewith  pre- 
sented includes,  for  the  most  part,  only  those  who 


met  with  personal  violence,  imprisonment,  or  death 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  necessarily  incomplete. 
It  does  not  include  the  many  cases  of  heroic  dis- 
charge of  duty,  some  involving  even  the  supreme 
sacrifice,  among  the  Government’s  enforcement  of- 
ficers since  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Prohibition 
Amendment. 

Banks,  Rev.  Louis  A,,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
clergyman  of  Vancouver,  Wash.,  was  shot  and  se- 
riously injured  during  the  State  campaign  of  1881 
l)y  a Vancouver  saloon-keeper,  as  the  result  of  his 
aggressive  temperance  activity  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form and  in  the  Pacific  Censor,  of  which  he  was 
editor. 

Beal,  Dr.  J.  W.,  a physician  of  Malden,  Mo.,  was 
shot  and  killed  on  Feb.  18,  1907,  on  account  of  his 
leadership  of  a successful  local-option  campaign 
in  Dunklin  County.  His  assassin  was  killed  by  a 
shot  fired  while  he  was  being  taken  to  jail. 

Bonnett,  E.  J.,  of  Berlin  Mills,  X.  IL,  was  at- 
tacked by  liquor  men  on  Oct.  17,  1890.  A part  of 
his  residence  was  wrecked  by  a dynamite  bomb, 
l)ut  he  was  not  injured. 

Bowman,  Robert  L.,  a deputy  of  Tulsa,  Okla., 
was  shot  and  killed  on  Sept.  19,  1912.  south  of 
Caney,  Kans.,  while  destroying  seized  liquor.  His 
murderers  were  sentenced  to  the  Federal  peniten- 
tiary at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Brown,  Harvey  K.,  sheriff',  of  Baker  City,  Ore., 
was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a dynamite  bomb  as 
he  entered  the  gate  of  his  home  on  Oct.  10,  1909. 
His  murder  was  a deed  of  revenge  on  the  part  of 
liquor  men  and  gamblers. 

Carmack,  Edward  'W.,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, was  shot  down  in  the  streets  of  Nashville 
on  Nov.  9,  1908,  because  of  his  fearless  leadership 
of  the  forces  of  civic  righteousness  and  his  attacks 
on  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  Nashville  Tennesseean. 
His  murderer  was  convicted;  but  was  later  par- 
doned by  Governor  M.  R.  Patterson. 

Cathey,  Randolph  "W.,  a deputy  under  former 
Chief  Officer  William  E.  Johnson  of  the  Indian 
Service,  was  shot  and  killed  on  Nov.  3,  1907,  at 
Paul’s  Valley,  on  the  Chickasaw  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, Indian  Territory,  by  a joint-keeper  whose 
premises  he  had  just  raided. 

Congleton,  Osborne,  while  s])oaking  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  in  San  Francis- 
c(>  on  JMay  30,  1 890,  was  attacked  and  thrown  into 
San  Francisco  Bay.  His  assailants  believed  him 
dead;  but  he  revived  sufficiently  to  save  himself. 

Connett,  Dr.  J.  H.,  an  Alaskan  physician,  was 
tarred  and  feathered  by  masked  men  in  1892  for 
his  activity  in  securing  evidence  against  the  mur- 
derers of  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Edwards,  a mission- 
ary at  Kake  Island,  who  was  shot  by  whisky 
smugglers. 

Cowen,  Isaac,  a ProhiI>ition  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, was  beaten  almost  into  insensibility  by  a 
drunken  mob  at  (Joveland,  O.,  on  Oct.  1,  1892. 

Cox,  Judge  D.  R.,  a lawyer  of  Malden,  ^lo.,  was 
shot  down  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  18.  1907,  because 
of  his  leadership  in  a successful  local-option  cam- 
paign in  Dunklin  County.  His  fellow  townsman. 
Dr.  .1.  Wk  Heal,  was  killed  on  the  same  date  and 
by  the  same  assassin. 

Davidson.  Holmes,  deputy  U.  S.  marshal  and 
deputy  special  officer  of  the  Indian  Service,  was 
sliot  and  killed  at  Tulsa.  Okla.,  on  July  23,  1914, 
by  a former  chief  of  ])olico  of  'I'ulsa  who  had  turned 
boolleggei'.  because  of  his  activity  in  enforcing  the 
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legislation  enacted  by  Congress  to  protect  the  In- 
dians against  the  liquor  traffic. 

Dial,  R.  C.,  a newspaper  man  of  Greenville,  Tex., 
about  1895  was  assaulted  on  a train  by  saloon- 
keepers of  Greenville,  because  of  his  published  dry 
sentiments.  He  was  locked  in  a compartment  and 
would  have  been  killed  if  the  conductor  had  not 
■come  to  his  rescue. 

Edwards,  Rev.  Charles  H.,  a missionary  at  Kake 
Island,  Alaska,  was  murdered  on  Jan.  11,  1892,  by 
Malcolm  Campl:)ell,  a liquor-dealer  and  smuggler, 
while  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  sale  of  smuggled 
whisky  to  the  natives.  Campbell  was  acquitted,  al- 
though a confessed  criminal. 

Escalanti,  Charles,  a Yuma  Indian  and  assis- 
tant to  Chief  Officer  Johnson  of  the  Indian  Service, 
was  stabbed  to  death  on  May  18,  1909,  at  the  Yu- 
ma Indian  Reservation,  California,  by  two  boot- 
leggers whom  he  had  arrested. 

Etherington,  Carl,  an  officer  of  the  law,  who  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  was  compelled  to  shoot 
the  proprietor  of  a speak-easy  in  self-defense  at 
Newark,  O.,  was  taken  from  the  county  jail  on  Ju- 
l.y  8,^  1910,  and,  without  interference  from  the  au- 
thorities, Avas  lynched  on  the  public  square  of  Ncav- 
ark  by  a liquor  mob. 

Gambrell,  Roderick  D.,  editor  of  the  Sword  and 
Shield,  a Prohibition  paper  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  Avas 
assassinated  in  Jackson  on  May  5,  1887,  because 
of  his  editorial  excoriation  of  the  Avets  and  his  po- 
litical opposition  to  the  candidacy  for  the  State 
Senate  of  Col.  J.  S.  Hamilton,  leader  of  the  liquor 
element  in  Hinds  County.  Hamilton  Avas  tried  for 
his  murder,  convicted,  retried,  and  acquitted  by  a 
packed  jury. 

Garry,  Daniel  B.,  manufacturer,  of  Zanesville, 
O.,  had  his  home  and  his  plant  both  dynamited  on 
Oct.  Id,  1909,  because  he espoAised  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance and  headed  the  Civic  League  of  Zanesville. 

Glover,  William  K.,  a marshal,  Avas  shot  and 
killed  on  May  1,  1893,  near  Lithia  Springs,  Ga., 
AA'hile  arresting  the  proprietors  of  a “blind  pig.” 

Haddock,  Rev.  George  C.,  a Methodist  Episco- 
pal clergyman  of  Sioux  City,  la.,  Avas  murdered  in 
•cold  blood  on  the  night  of  Aug.  3,  1886,  by  a breAv- 
er  and  his  confederates,  because  he  had  signed  com- 
jAlaints  and  given  testimony  against  them  as  laAV 
A'iolators.  John  Arensdorf,  Avho  Avas  tried  for  firing 
a pistol  into  the  pastor’s  face,  Avas  acquitted  by  a 
bought  jiiry  and  only  one  of  the  eleven  conspira- 
tors received  cA’en  a light  sentence. 

Johnson,  William  E.  (“Pussyfoot”),  special 
representath-e  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Amer- 
ica. director  for  the  World  League  Against  Alco- 
holism. and  formei-  Chief  Special  Officer  of  the  LT. 
S.  Indian  Service,  has  had  his  life  placed  in  jeop- 
nrdy  many  times  during  his  long  fight  against  the 
liquor  traffic.  While  in  the  Indian  Service  he  Avas 
arrested  and  repeatedly  threatened,  and  rcAvards 
Avere  placed  on  his  head  by  bootleggers  and  cattle 
thieves.  Later,  a temperance  debate  in  Avhich  he 
participated  in  London,  England,  in  November, 
1919.  Avas  broken  up  by  students,  and  in  the  riot 
that  ensued  .Tohnson  lost  an  eye. 

Lawler,  Judge  William  T.,  a probate  judge  of 
IMadison  County,  Ala.,  Avas  found  murdered  near 
Huntsville  on  June  23,  1916,  as  the  outcome  of  his 
efforts  to  enforce  the  laAv  against  illegal  Avhisky- 
selling.  The  sheriff  Avho  permitted  his  murderer  to 
escape  after  he  had  been  sentenced  to  l)e  hanged 
committed  suicide. 


Lewis,  Omer  D.,  a deputy  in  the  Indian  Service 
during  the  incumbency  of  William  E.  Johnson  as 
Chief  Officer,  aaus  stabbed  in  the  throat  while  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty  on  the  Flathead  In- 
dian Resei'Amtion  in  Montana,  loss  of  speech  re- 
sulting. 

Logan,  S.  E.,  an  officer  of  the  laAV,  Avhile  at- 
tempting to  arrest  liquor  Auolators,  Avas  shot  and 
killed  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  on  March  7, 1888,  by  em- 
ployees of  a firm  of  liquor-dealers. 

McClure,  Rev.  R.  E.,  a Presbyterian  minister  of 
Blairsville,  Pa.,  had  his  life  saA-ed  by  a Bible  AAdiich 
he  carried  in  his  breast  pocket  AAdien,  in  1913,  he 
Avas  shot  for  his  activity  in  liquor-laAv  enforcement 
in  Blairsville  (see  illustration  in  auI.  a%  p.  2133). 

McCracken,  L.  E.,  sheriff  of  Butler  County, 
Ivans.,  Avas  shot  and  killed  AA'hile  arresting  a boot- 
legger in  1898. 

Mahin,  John,  editor  of  the  Muscatine  (la.) 
J ournal,  had  a narroAv  escape  from  death  Avhen  his 
residence  in  Muscatine  Avas  dynamited  on  May  11, 
1893,  because  of  his  personal  and  editorial  actH- 
ity  against  laAvless  rumsellers.  At  the  same  time 
the  residences  of  E.  M.  Kissinger,  treasurer  of  the 
counter  Temperance  Alliance,  and  N.  Rosenberger, 
l^rosecuting  attorney,  Avere  bombed. 

Mandt,  G.  G.,  a Wisconsin  editor,  Avas  shot  at 
Mt.  Horeb  on  Jan.  31,  1899,  by  a representative  of 
the  liquor  interests,  on  account  of  his  dry  editori- 
als in  the  Blue  Mounds  Press. 

Mellett,  Don  R.,  editor  of  the  Ca:iton,  O.,  News, 
Avas  shot  from  ambush  and  killed  at  the  door  of 
his  garage  early  in  the  morning  of  July  16,  1926, 
because  of  his  journalistic  activities  against  the 
rum,  vice,  and  gambling  ring  of  northeastern  Ohio. 

Moffett,  Rev.  John  R.,  a Baptist  clergyman  of 
North  DanA'ille,  Va.,  Avas  shot  and  killed  on  NoA^ 
13,  1892,  by  an  ex-barkeeper,  because  of  his  activ- 
ity in  securing  indictments  against  local-option 
Auolators  and  his  attacks  on  the  saloon  in  Anti- 
Liquor,  the  organ  of  the  Prohibition  party  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

Moore,  Rev.  W.  J.,  of  Carbondale,  111.,  district 
superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  aaus 
Inutally  beaten  by  a liquor  mob  at  Percy,  111.,  in 
1916,  AA’hile  attempting  to  prevent  illegal  polling 
of  Avet  henchmen. 

Morris,  W.  O.,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Groes- 
beck,  Tex.,  Avas  assaulted  by  a saloon-keeper  on 
Aug.  2,  1894,  as  a result  of  the  opposition  of  his 
paper  to  the  liquor  interests,  sustaining  a broken 
arm  and  a seA^ere  head  AA’ound. 

Morrison,  John,  a deputy  in  the  Indian  Service, 
Avas  shot  and  killed  near  Sasalova,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, July  19,  1907,  Avhile  pursuing  a bootlegger. 

Murphy,  Father  Patrick  J.,  a Roman  Catholic 
priest,  Avas  assaulted  by  a bartender  Avith  a revoh'- 
er  at  Henrietta,  Tex.,  Avhere  he  Avas  making  a fight 
against  the  saloons  in  his  parish.  Although  badly 
beaten  up,  he  OA’ercame  his  assailant  and  marched 
him  to  court  at  the  point  of  his  oAvn  gun. 

Nation,  Mrs.  Carry  A.,  Kansas  temperance  re- 
former, AA’hose  unique  method  of  raiding  saloons 
Avith  stones,  iron  bars,  and  hatchets,  attracted 
AA'orldAvide  attention,  Avas  many  times  threatened 
and  several  times  imprisoned  in  the  course  of  her 
fearless  career. 

Park,  Charles,  of  Marion,  Ind.,  had  his  resi- 
dence Avrecked  by  dynamite  on  Nov.  20,  1893,  liq- 
uor men  being  responsible  for  the  crime. 
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Pinkney,  John  M.,  U.  S.  Congressman  from 
Texas,  was  shot  and  killed  while  attending  a mass- 
meeting of  Prohibitionists  at  Hempstead  about 
1890,  and  in  the  mCd6e  that  followed,  his  brother, 
Tom  Pinkney,  was  killed. 

Plank,  Edward,  a deputy  U.  S.  marshal,  was 
shot  and  killed  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  on  July  23,  1914, 
because  of  his  aggressiveness  in  enforcing  liquor 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  to  protect  the  In- 
dians. His  murderer,  William  J.  Baber,  former 
chief  of  police  of  Tulsa,  killed  deputy  marshal 
Holmes  Davidson  at  the  same  time. 

Reed,  Walter,  a deputy  in  the  U.  S.  Indian  Ser- 
vice, was  shot  to  death  at  Bishop,  Cal.,  on  April 
13,  1912,  while  trying  to  arrest  a Chinaman  who 
had  sold  liquor  to  an  Indian  woman.  His  mur- 
derer was  killed  by  the  local  marshal  who  accom- 
panied him. 

Roberts,  Sam,  a deputy  in  the  U.  S.  Indian  Ser- 
vice, was  shot  down  at  Porum,  Indian  Territory, 
on  July  5,  1907,  by  Jack  Baldridge,  who  declared 
in  court  that  for  $3,000  he  had  been  hired  by  a 
local  liquor  ring  to  assassinate  William  E.  John- 
son, Roberts’  superior  officer. 

Rohrer,  Fred,  president  of  a publishing  com- 
pany and  postmaster  of  Berne,  Ind.,  during  a local 
fight  against  the  saloons  under  the  Nicholson  Law 
in  1903,  was  several  times  assaulted  and  had  his 
home  dynamited  twice  in  one  night,  because  of  his 
aggressiveness  as  a dry  leader. 

Rucker,  J oseph  B.,  editor  of  the  Somerset  { Ky. ) 
Reporter,  was  the  victim  of  three  pistol-shots  fired 
in  the  darkness  on  the  night  of  Sept.  19,  1892,  the 
result  of  his  fearless  opposition  to  the  political 
corruption  of  the  liquor  interests  in  southeastern 
Kentucky.  His  assassin  was  never  apprehended. 

Schumaker,  Dr.  W.,  a physician  of  Ackerman, 
Miss.,  was  shot  down  with  five  bullet-holes  in  his 
body  on  Oct.  16,  1893,  by  W.  H.  Heflin,  the  keeper 
of  a “blind  tiger,”  whom  his  dry  sentiments  had 
antagonized. 

Shumaker,  Edward  S.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
clergyman  and  State  superintendent  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  Indiana,  was  imprisoned  at  the 
Indiana  State  penal  farm  from  Feb.  11  to  Apr.  4, 
1929,  as  the  result  of  proceedings  for  contempt  of 
court  instigated  against  him  because  of  state- 
ments regarding  certain  actions  of  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana.  Rather  than  put 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  to  the  expense  of  an  ap- 
peal to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  Shumaker  served 
his  sentence,  which,  without  a doubt  greatly  hast- 
ened his  death  on  Oct.  25,  1929.  Said  Bishop 
Nicholson,  president  of  the  National  Anti-Saloon 
League:  “He  has  in  reality  died  a martyr  to  a 
great  cause.” 

Sibley,  Frank  J.,  mining  engineer  and  Prohibi- 
tionist, was  mobbed  a number  of  times  by  the 
saloon-keepers  of  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  while  sec- 
retary of  the  Kansas  State  central  committee  of 
the  Prohil)tion  party  (about  1880),  because  of  his 
canvassing  for  a prohibitory  amendment. 

Small,  Samuel  W,  (Sam  Small),  evangelist, 
journalist,  and  Prohibitionist,  was  twice  attacked 
because  of  his  advocacy  of  dry  principles.  On  Nov. 
12,  1891,  he  was  assaulted  and  knocked  down  by 
Tom  Minor,  a saloon-keeper  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  On 
the  evening  of  Sept.  15,  1892,  at  Hazelton,  Ind., 
he  was  shot  in  the  knee  while  in  his  hotel  room, 
by  a member  of  a gang  of  drunken  ruffians  who 
had  tried  to  break  up  his  Prohibition  meeting. 


Smith,  Col.  Watson  B.,  chairman  of  the  Law 
and  Order  League  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  was  shot  and 
instantly  killed  at  Omaha  on  Nov.  4,  1881,  be- 
cause of  his  endeavors  to  compel  the  saloon-keep- 
ers of  the  city  to  obey  the  liquor  laws. 

Spencer,  Mrs.  Dorcas  J.,  an  early  temperance- 
worker  of  the  West  and  friend  of  the  Indians,  en- 
dangei’ed  her  life  in  1888  by  suri'eptitiously  visit- 
ing the  Hoopa  Indian  Reservation  in  California. 
Piloted  over  abandoned  trails  by  a lone  Indian 
guide,  she  remainded  on  the  Reservation  a week 
in  the  absence  of  Government  ti'oops  on  inspec- 
tion, and  secured  evidence  of  illegal  sale  of  liquor 
to  the  Indians,  which  she  later  presented  to  the- 
Indian  Office. 

Stanley,  William  H.,  special  agent  of  the  U.  S» 
Indian  Service,  while  on  an  official  visit  to  the 
Cahuilla  Indians  in  California  was  shot  by  a half- 
drunken  redskin  on  May  2,  1912,  and  died  the 
following  morning.  He  was  deeply  mourned  by 
both  Indians  and  whites. 

Tabor,  Rev.  E.  A.,  for  manv  vears  State  su- 
periiitendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Arkan- 
sas, was,  while  serving  in  that  capacity  some 
twenty  years  ago,  several  times  attacked  and  bru- 
tally beaten,  on  one  occasion  by  a saloon-keeper 
at  Camden. 

Webb,  Rev.  Atticus,  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  State  superinten- 
dent of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Texas,  was  as- 
saulted on  the  streets  of  Dallas,  Sept.  7,  1923,  by 
a bootlegger  whose  operations  he  had  exposed. 

Wilkins,  Rev.  C.  C.,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
clergyman  of  Scammon,  Kans.,  was  the  victim  of 
a mob  attack  instigated  by  the  proprietor  of  a 
brewery  in  another  State,  because  of  his  aggres- 
sive support  of  dry  principles  from  the  pul])it. 
Assaulted  by  a liquor  mob  while  on  the  public 
streets,  he  received  a broken  jaw  and  was  beaten 
into  insensibility  and  left  for  dead. 

Williams,  George,  an  assistant  in  tlie  U.  S.  In- 
dian Sei'vice,  was  shot  to  death  at  Bartlesville, 
Okla.,  on  Nov.  G,  1907,  by  a joint-keeper,  whose 
establishment  had  been  raided  by  Williams’s  su- 
perior officer,  William  E.  Johnson. 

Wilson,  Rev.  John  A.  B.,  a Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister  of  Leipsic,  Del.,  was  among  the  first 
of  the  temperance  pioneers  to  receive  bodily  harm. 
While  conducting  a local  campaign  against  the 
saloons  in  1874,  he  entered  a barroom  with  an 
officer  and  was  struck  on  the  head  witli  a ten- 
pound  weight,  causing  an  injury  from  which  he 
never  fully  recovered. 

TEMPERANCE  HOTELS.  Hostels  established 
on  the  total-abstinence  principle  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  abstainers  and  other  travelers  desiriiii; 
to  cscajie  from  the  atmosphere  of  liquor  customa- 
rily iiervading  hotels  and  public  houses.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  temperance  movement  one  of  the 
most  serious  difficulties  with  which  abstainers  had 
to  contend  was  the  lack  of  suitalile  accommodations 
when  traveling.  IMany  public  houses  had  degener- 
ated into  mere  drinking-bars,  while  the  hospitality 
of  the  commercial  rooms  of  those  of  the  Iietter  class 
did  violence  to  teel  ot  alers’  sensibilities.  In  England, 
eoffee-houses,  which  might  have  been  expected  to 
furnish  suitable  asylum  for  travelers,  not  only  sold 
liquor,  but  were  centers  of  political  intrigue. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  toward  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  professedly  abstaining  ])ubli- 
oans  began  to  ojicn  so-called  temperance  hotels; 
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but  these  houses,  according  to  Winskill  (iii.  211- 
212),  were  most  unsatisfactory,  being  clingy-look- 
ing places,  dimly  lighted,  scantily  furnished,  and 
Avith  nothing  first-class  but  their  charges.  Further- 
more, the  proprietors,  although  avowed  temperance 
adherents,  would  for  a trifling  bribe  send  to  a pub- 
lic house  for  liquor  and  allow  it  to  be  served  on 
the  tables.  Genuine  teetotalers,  after  an  experience 
or  two,  avoided  such  taverns. 

The  first  bona-fide  temperance  hotel  was  opened 
Dec.  24,  1832,  at  Preston,  England,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Henry  Bailey,  and  Avas  afterAvard  con- 
ducted by  Joseph  Livesey  and  others.  For  many 
years  Simeon  Smithard,  the  popular  singing  tem- 
perance advocate,  Avas  proprietor  of  a bona-fide 
temperance  hotel  at  Derby;  as  Avere  also  Stephen 
Shirley,  Samuel  Insull,  William  Fithian,  and  other 
AA^ell-knoAAm  temperance  reformers  in  London  and 
the  provinces.  About  1873  the  Temperance  Hotels 
Company,  Limited,  AA^as  organized  for  the  erection 
of  first-class  hotels  for  temperance  travelers.  The 
Trevelyan  Temperance  Hotels  in  London,  Man- 
chester, and  other  large  centers,  are  typical  of  this 
enterprise.  Soon  smaller  cities  began  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  the  abstaining  public,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  many  temperance  hotels  in  Great 
Britain,  such  as : the  “Eoyal  Clarence”  at  Cardiff; 
“Central  Commercial”  at  Dover ; “Roles’  ” at  South- 
ampton ; “Gresham”  at  N ottingham ; and  “W or th’s 
Commercial”  at  Preston. 

Temperance  hotels  have  been  established  in  other 
European  countries,  notably  in  SAvitzerland,  AAdiere 
in  Zurich  alone  there  are  sixteen  temperance  hotels 
conducted  under  the  management  of  the  Zurich 
Women’s  League  for  Temperance  Restaurants  ( See 
ZURCHER  FrAUENVEREIN  FUR  AlKOIIOLFREIE  WiRT- 
SCHAFTEn)  . In  Australia,  AA’here  they  Avere  termed 
“coffee-palaces,”  many  temperance  hotels  Avere 
opened  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
such  as  the  “Grand”  in  Melbourne.  In  the  United 
States,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  Avhich  abolished  all  bars,  there  Avere 
in  operation  a number  of  temperance  houses,  usu- 
ally designed  for  a middle-class  clientele.  Promi- 
nent among  these  Avere  the  Mills  Hotels,  erected 
in  NeAv  York  city  by  J.  Ogden  Mills,  Avith  a nomi- 
nal charge  for  rooms  to  Avorking  men.  In  South 
Africa  the  Stakesby  LeAvis  Hostels,  a group  of  four 
hotels  for  natives  in  Cape  Town,  AA^ere  founded  by 
Mrs.  Katie  Stuart  to  perpetuate  the  temperance 
principles  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Stakesby  LeAvis.  In  all 
countries  of  the  Avorld  the  Salvation  Army  minis- 
ters to  the  poorer  classes  Avith  hotels  and  lodging- 
houses  free  from  anv  taint  of  liquor. 

TEMPERANCE  IRONSIDES,  THE.  An  organ- 
ization founded  in  England  in  1896  by  the  noted 
temperance  lectAirer  and  evangelist  Edavard  Ten- 
nyson Smitti.  Its  object  Avas  to  agitate  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  liquor-sellers  from  membership  as  Avell 
as  from  official  position  in  all  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  organization  not  only  chose 
a CromAvellian  title  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
temperance  societies,  but  also  selected  as  its  motto 
the  folloAving  jJronouncement  of  the  great  soldier: 
“I  Avill  raise  men  Avho  have  the  fear  of  God  before 
their  eyes;  men  Avho  Avill  bring  some  conscience  to 
Avhat  they  do,  and  I promise  you  they  shall  not  be 
Ijeaten.” 

Early  in  1895  Smith  began  agitating  through 
the  press  and  on  the  ])latform  for  a higher  stand- 
ard of  church  membership,  declaring  that  there 


could  be  no  such  thing  as  Christian  felloAVship  be- 
tAveen  the  church,  as  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the 
makers  and  venders  of  intoxicating  drinks.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1895,  at  the  annual  meetingof  the  United  King- 
dom Alliance  in  Manchester,  Smith  moA^ed  as  an 
amendment  to  a motion  affecting  the  attitude  of 
the  church  a recommendation  to  the  church  coui’ts 
“to  exclude  from  office  and  membership  in  the 
Church  all  persons  engaged  in  a business  so  inim- 
ical to  the  interests  of  the  Master’s  kingdom.”  The 
amendment  Avas  not  carried;  but  the  initial  im- 
pulse AA’as  gUen  to  the  neAV  movement,  and  later 
the  founder  dreAV  up  a set  of  rules  for  the  society, 
after  a large  number  of  croAvded  audiences  in  A’a- 
rious  temperance  meetings  had  voted  in  favor  of 
it. 

The  first  “circle”  Avas  formed  in  Maidstone,  Kent, 
and  a number  of  similar  circles  AA’ere  established 
in  the  next  feAV  months.  On  Kov.  19,  1896,  delegates 
from  all  the  circles  AA’ere  invited  to  a meeting  in 
Memorial  Hall,  London,  Avhere  a national  council 
Avas  formed  Avhich  officially  took  over  from  the 
founder  the  business  of  the  society.  The  national 
council  elected  T.  Kyfiin  Freeman,  of  London,  as 
president;  E.  Tennyson  Smith,  honorary  superin- 
tendent; and  Jesse  Cant,  treasurer;  and  thence- 
foi'Avard  the  society  became  a recognized  national 
temperance  organization.  The  Temperance  World 
and  Prohibition  Herald  Avas  established  as  the  of- 
ficial organ  of  the  ncAv  association.  Within  a feAV 
years  this  Avas  superseded  by  the  Christian  Tem- 
perance Vanguard.  The  society  ceased  to  exist  some 
tAventy  years  ago. 

TEMPERANCE  LEAGUE  OF  JAPAN.  See 

Nihon  Kinshu  Domeikaa^ai. 

TEMPERANCE  LEAGUE  OF  VICTORIA.  An 

Australian  organization,  successor  to  the  Victoria 
Liquor  Laav  League.  It  Avas  formed  at  a confer- 
ence of  temperance  Avorkers  held  in  IMelbourne, 
April  13-15,  1857,  and  presided  over  by  Richard 
Heales,  M.P.,  afterAvard  premier  of  the  colony. 
Thirty-nine  delegates  attended,  representing  eight- 
een temperance  societies  and  Bands  of  Hope.  A 
platform  of  principles  Avas  adopted  on  the  basis  of 
“Abstinence  for  the  individual.  Prohibition  for  the 
State.” 

The  League  immediately  organized  to  carry  on 
active  propaganda.  A paid  lecturer  Avas  appointed, 
a staff  of  honorary  speakers  enrolled,  and  litera- 
ture imported  from  England.  An  official  organ,  the 
Temperance  Times,  edited  by  the  ReA’.  James  Bal- 
lantyne,  Avas  established. 

The  first  annual  meeting  Avas  attended  by  2,500 
])ersons.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  annual  meetings, 
festivals  Avere  inaugurated  at  AA’hichtea  Avas  served. 
These  became  memorable  temperance  events.  At 
the  third  annual  meeting  91  adult  and  34  juvenile 
affiliated  societies  Avere  reported. 

The  incubus  of  debt,  hoAvever,  began  to  cripple 
the  Avork ; and  on  July  1,  1861,  the  League  Avas  tem- 
porarily suspended.  It  AA’as  revived,  hoAvever,  and 
2,000  persons  attended  its  sixth  annual  meeting  in 
186.3.  Again  succumbing  to  financial  embarrass- 
ment, a final  attempt  at  reorganization  Avas  made 
at  a conference  in  Temperance  Hall,  Melbourne, 
in  November.  1864.  Shortly  afterAvard  the  League 
passed  out  of  existence,  temperance  Avork  in  the 
colony  being  carried  on  by  the  Melbourne  Total 
Abstinence  Society,  the  District  League  of  Bal- 
larat, and  other  agencies. 
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TEMPERANCE  LEGISLATION  LEAGUE.  A 

British  organization,  formed  in  November,  1905, 
in  place  of  the  Central  Temperance  Legislation 
Board,  which  had  been  in  existence  since  1898.  The 
object  of  the  League,  which  has  its  headquarters 
in  London,  is  to  promote  temperance  reform  by  leg- 
islation and  the  elTective  administration  of  the  li- 
censing laws.  Its  policies  include  State  purchase 
of  breweries  and  other  liquor-trade  concerns ; State 
or  disinterested  company  control  of  public  houses ; 
a time  limit  for  licenses;  and  the  establishment 
of  counter-attractions  to  public  houses. 

Because  of  the  vested  interests  in  the  liquor  traf- 
fic in  England,  and  the  complicated  laws  govern- 
ing the  same,  temperance  reform  there  is  beset  with 
unusual  difficulties.  As  early  as  1918  the  League 
stated  its  belief  that: 

Little  practical  progress  in  temperance  reform  is  pos- 
sible until  these  vested  interests  are  disposed  of.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  League,  this  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  a method  of  purchase  by  the  State,  or  by  a time  lim- 
it to  existing  conditions.  State  purchase,  as  contem- 
plated by  the  League  and  in  the  reports  of  the  commit- 
tees appointed  by  the  Government,  means  that  the  State 
would  take  over  the  existing  interests  in  breweries  and 
other  trade  concerns,  giving  in  exchange  Government 
bonds  paying  a fixed  rate  of  interest.  The  value  of  the 
trade  interests  would  be  calculated  upon  a prewar  ba- 
sis. and  on  tbe  transaction  there  would  be  a consider- 
able .saving  in  regard  to  payment  of  interest  and  more 
elTective  admini.stration  and  distribution  ; while  the  State 
would  thus  gain  a free  hand  to  close  immediately  a 
large  number  of  licensed  houses,  estimated  at  20,000  to 
30,000,  which  are  not  really  necessary  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  drinking  population,  and  which  can  not  be 
removed  under  the  existing  laws  without  the  payment 
of  heavy  compensation. 

Other  reforms,  such  as  the  reduction  of  hours  of  sale, 
the  remodeling  of  public  houses  continued  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  liquor,  the  elimination  of  the  element  of 
j)rivate  profit  from  the  sale  of  liquor,  the  raising  of  the 
age  limit  regarding  the  serving  of  children  and  young 
persons,  etc.,  would  become  immediately  possible,  and 
could  be  decided  by  the  vote  of  the  people.  The  League 
holds  strongly  that  the  option  of  veto  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  State  purchase  scheme,  so  that-in  any  area, 
as  defined  under  the  law.  the  people  should  be  free  to 
vote  against  the  sale  of  liquor,  or  to  decide  other  ques- 
tions regarding  the  conditions  of  sale.  The  League  is 
convinced  that  no  legislation  will  be  of  much  avail  which 
does  not  include  the  provision  of  effective  counter-at- 
tractions to  the  public-house  : and  for  that  reason  coun- 
ter-attractions have  always  been  a prominent  plank  in 
its  policy. 

Tlie  ].,oa2fue  issues  a montlily  pamphlet,  entitled 
Monthl]!  Xotcfi,  in  which  temperance  events  of  the 
times  are  reviewed.  The  headquarters  are  at  Par- 
liament ^lansions,  Orchard  Street,  Westminster, 
Jauidon,  S.  W.  1.  Tlie  present  officers  are  (1929)  : 
Chairman,  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree;  honorary  sec- 
retaries, Arthur  Sherwell  and  Capt.  R.  L.  Reiss; 
general  secretary,  A.  F.  Harvey. 

Compare  C'ENTK.vr.  PunLio  House  Trust  Asso- 
ciATiox;  People’s  Refreshment  House  Associ- 
ation, Limited. 

TEMPERANCE  LIFEBOAT  CREWS.  An  En- 
glish temperance  movement,  originating  in  the 
Black  Country,  the  district  between  Wolverhamp- 
ton and  Birmingham,  in  the  winter  of  1801.  Its  pri- 
mary object  was  the  rescue  of  drunkards.  This  pe- 
culiar association  was  started  at  a meeting  of 
working  men  from  mine  districts  of  StalTordshire, 
who  mot  to  consider  their  mutual  betterment.  A 
number  of  the  men  had  observed  that  the  saloon- 
keepers were  sj)ending  immense  sums  of  money  in 
order  to  attract  new  customers.  ]ilusic,  expensive 
decorations,  and  various  other  means  were  be- 
ing em|)loyod  to  lure  tbe  working  men  into  pub- 
lic houses,  where  they  were  induced  to  sjiend  their 
money  for  intoxicating  licpiors.  One  landlord  in 


])articular  had  spent  an  extremely  large  sum  for 
improvements  to  his  public  house,  and  these  men 
decided  that  their  money  was  not  going  to  be  used 
to  defray  the  cost  of  such  improvements.  At  that 
time  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  the  Italian  patriot,  was 
waginghisfightfor  the  freedom  of  Italy.  The  miners 
of  Stallordshire,  taking  their  inspiration  from  his 
example,  determined  to  form  themselves  into  a 
“Garibaldian  Lifeboat  Crew,”  and  they  adopted  the 
Garibaldian  costume  as  their  uniform.  It  was  com- 
I>osed  of  red  flannel  blouses,  white  duck  trousers, 
and  a gold  band  for  their  caps  ( or  sometimes  glazed 
straw  hats).  This  movement  was  highly  success- 
ful, and  spread  from  Staffordshire  to  the  surround- 
ing counties.  Other  crews  were  organized,  until  in 
1 804  there  were  from  30  to  40  crews  in  and  around 
Staffordshire.  Each  group  had  its  own  captain, 
mate,  pilot,  cabin-boy,  and,  in  fact,  the  full  com- 
plement of  officers,  etc.  At  stated  intervals  they 
lield  uniformed  parades,  and  gave  popular  enter- 
tainments, at  which  reformed  drunkards  spoke  or 
otherwise  participated  in  the  program.  A tract  pub- 
lished by  J.  W.  Kirton  on  the  subject  of  the  new 
movement  made  it  popular,  and  in  a short  time 
temperance  lifeboat  crews  became  auxiliaries  of 
temperance  societies.  Crews  were  organized  in  Lon- 
don and  at  Norwich,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Sunder- 
land, Shields,  and  other  places.  Among  the  more 
enterprising  and  enthusiastic  champions  of  the  new 
work  were  George  Shivers  of  Gateshead,  Thomas 
Hanson,  and  P.  T.  Winskill. 

Four  lifeboat  crews  were  seeking  the  redemption 
of  the  drunkards  of  London  in  1865,  and  it  was 
reported  in  that  }^ear  that  there  were  in  the  Mid- 
land and  Northern  counties  more  than  100  similar 
organizations.  In  one  year  the  crews  in  Warwick- 
shire and  Staffordshire  (37  in  number)  took  502 
trips,  covering  over  13,444  miles,  involving  the  ex- 
lienditure  of  more  than  £600  ($3,000)  as  traveling 
expenses.  Nofewer  than  21,917  temperance  pledges 
were  received.  In  1868  the  crews  in  and  around 
Birmingham  held  a temperance  convention  in  the 
Town  Hall  (March  17),  which  was  highly  success- 
ful, and  a number  of  similar  meetings  were  held 
elsewhere. 

Taken  altogether,  the  movement,  which  was  ac- 
tive for  several  years,  gave  a considerable  impetus 
to  the  cause  of  temperance  reform,  and  induced 
thousands  of  persons  to  enter  the  ranks  of  total 
abstainers. 

TEMPERANCE  PARLIAMENT.  See  Nation- 
al United  Temperance  Council. 

TEMPERANCE  PERIODICALS.  It  had  been 
intended  to  devote  a sej)arate  article  to  this  topic, 
but  the  enormous  number  of  temperance  publica- 
tions and  the  limitations  of  space  have  combined 
to  prevent  this.  In  every  case,  however,  where  a tem- 
j)erance  society  has  issued  an  official  organ,  the 
title  of  such  organ  has  been  given  in  the  account 
of  the  society. 

As  regards  the  earliest  temperance  newspaper, 
George  Faber  Clark,  in  his  “History  of  the  Temper- 
ance Reform  in  Massachusetts,  1813-1883”  (Bos- 
ton, 1888), says  (pp. 201-202)  : 

The  National  Philanthropist  was  the  first  tem- 
perance newspaper  published  In  Massachusetts,  and 
probably  in  the  world.  It  was  a folio,  of  four  columns 
per  page,  and  was  “Devoted  to  the  suppression  of  in- 
temperance and  its  kindred  vices,  and  to  the  improve- 
ment of  general  morality.”  Its  motto  was,  “Moderate 
drinkinp  is  the  downhill  road  to  intemperance  and 
drunkenness.”  It  was  published  at  Boston,  Mass.,  by 
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TISMPERANCE  PERIODICALS:  TITLE-PAGES  OF  FIVE  EARLY  TEMPERANCE  PUBLICATIONS 


r 


TEMPERANCE 


TEMPLARS  OF  HONOR 


Rev.  W illiam  Collier,  and  printed  by  Howe  & Norton, 
at  14  State  Street.  . . 

The  first  number  of  the  Philanthropist  was  dated 
March  4th,  1826. 

Title-pages  of  five  early  temperance  periodicals 
are  reproduced  herewith. 

TEMPERANCE  PERMANENT  BUILDING 
SOCIETY.  A British  association,  formed  in  Lon- 
don in  1854,  and  originating  -with  William  Shaen, 
a lawyer  of  that  city.  It  is  one  of  several  societies 
associated  with  temperance,  and  inculcating  hab- 
its of  thrift.  Advances  are  made  on  the  security  of 
freehold  and  leasehold  house  and  shop  properties; 
but  no  advanees  are  made  on  licensed  premises. 
While  the  Society  was  founded  by  total  abstain- 
ers, its  benefits  are  not  restricted  to  abstainers. 
All  directors,  however,  on  election  and  subsequent 
reelection  are  required  to  sign  a declaration  of  to- 
tal abstinence,  and  most  of  them  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  temperance  work. 

Business  was  begun  in  February,  1854,  in  a small 
room  in  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  and  the  total  receipts 
for  the  first  year  were  under  £1,500  (.$5,000) . The 
operations  of  the  Society  increased  so  rapidly  that 
larger  offices  had  to  be  successively  secured-  Invest- 
ments were  invited  as  well  as  loans  negotiated.  At 
the  end  of  ten  years  (186.3),  the  amounts  received 
annually  exceeded  £65,000  ($325,000).  The  Soci- 
ety was  incorporated  in  1875.  From  1869  to  1889 
the  advanees  made  to  borro\vers  exceeded  £175,000 
($875,000)  per  annum.  While  advances  are  made 
in  the  city  of  London  and  adjacent  counties,  in- 
vestments are  received  from  all  over  the  world. 
There  are  now  (1929  )more  than  20,000  members 
and  investors.  Assets  exceed  £3,750,000  and  there 
is  a reserve  fund  of  £400,000. 

Many  eminent  men,  including  George  Cruikshank 
and  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  have  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Society.  William  Bingham,  J.P.,  of 
Moorgate  Street,  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors; Eben  Clarke  and  W.  Rowland  Waller  are 
auditors,  and  Edward  R.  Musk  and  Arthur  W. 
Betts,  joint  secretaries. 

TEMPERANCE  REFORM  PARTY.  OF  DEL- 
AWARE. See  Delaware  State  Temperaxce  Al- 
liance. 

TEMPERANCE  SOCIETIES.  See  Moderation 
Societies. 

TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  OF  BOTH  SEXES. 

See  Chile:  Sociedad  de  TEiiPERANciA  de  Ambos 
Sexos. 

TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  OF  ICELANDIC 
CLERGYMEN.  See  Iceland,  vol.  iii,  p.  1278. 

TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  OF  ICELANDIC 
WOMEN.  See  Iceland,  vol.  iii,  p.  1278. 

TEMPERANCE  SUNDAY.  A name  generally 
applied  to  any  Sunday  especially  set  apart  for 
the  promotion" of  the  temperance  cause  by  church- 
es, Sunday-schools,  and  temperance  organizations. 
Temperance  Sunday  programs  usually  include  the 
delivering  of  addresses  by  representatives  of  tem- 
perance organizations,  participation  byyoungpeo- 
ple’s  societies  in  churches,  and  the  circulation  of 
pledges.  For  many  years  such  Sundays  have  been 
celebi-ated  by  individual  churches  and  temperance 
societies  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada  Temperance 
Sunda.v  is  usually  understood  as  a siiecific  Sunday 
designated  l)y  the  Uniform  Lesson  Committee  of 
the  International  Council  of  Religious  Education, 


and  occurs,  with  a few  exceptions,  once  a quarter. 
The  first  Temperance  Sunday,  so  designated  by 
the  International  Sunday-school  Association,  was 
Sept.  25,  1881.  At  that  time  Sunday-schools  were 
free  to  choose  their  own  temperance  material;  in 
later  years  a definite  temperance  lesson  was  pre- 
scribed. 

The  term  “Temperance  Sunday”  is  also  applied  to 
the  World’s  Temperance  Sunday,  now'  observed  in 
almost  all  countries  under  the  auspices  of  church- 
es and  temperance  societies.  The  idea  of  this  ob- 
servance is  believed  to  have  originated  in  England ; 
but  credit  for  its  practical  application  belongs  to 
Mrs.  Stella  Blanchard  Irvine,  National  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday-school  Department  of  the 
W Oman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  who,  in  1895,  inaugurated  a systematic 
campaign  for  the  establishment  of  such  a day.  For 
a time  World’s  Temperance  Sunday  was  not  uni- 
versally designated  and  frequently  occurred  more 
than  once  a year.  In  recent  years  the  first  Sunday 
in  November  is  the  day  generally  observed.  Its  sig- 
nificance has  also  been  extended  to  include  Citi- 
zenship Recognition  Day.  Special  pledge  forms, 
lessons,  and  material  for  teachers  are  furnished 
by  such  organizations  as  the  International  Sun- 
day-school Lesson  Committee,  the  W.  C.  T.  LI.,  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  and  the  Committee  for 
the  Promotion  of  Temperance  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  England  and  Wales. 

TEMPERANCE  WATCHMEN.  (1)  See 
Brotherhood  of  Temperance  Watchmen. 

(2)  An  order  organized  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1849. 
It  was  local  in  character,  its  activities  beinglargely 
confined  to  Pictou  County. 

TEMPERATE  SOCIETY  OF  MOREAU  AND 
NORTHUMBERLAND.  See  Union  Temperate 
Society  of  Moreau  and  Northumberland. 

TEMPLAR  SELSKABET.  Norwegian  name  of 
the  Templars  of  Temperance.  See  American  Na- 
tional Temple  of  True  Te:mplars. 

TEMPLARS  OF  HONOR  AND  TEMPER- 
ANCE. An  organization  formed  in  New  York  city 
Dec.  5,  1845,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  temper- 
ance and  fraternity.  It  was  originated  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  who  Ijelieved  the 
older  organization  lacked  certain  elements  of  po]i- 
ularity  and  who  wished  to  adopt  degrees  and  signs 
liy  Avhich  the  members  could  recognize  one  anoth- 
er. Tlie  new  order  was  at  first  designed  as  a branch 
of  the  Sons  of  Temperance;  but  after  many  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  secure  recognition  from  the  na- 
tional organization,  the  seceding  memliers  estab- 
lished the  Marshall  Temperance  Fraternity,  ivhich 
was  soon  changed  to  “Marshall  Temple,  No.  1,  Sons 
of  Honor.”  Later  in  the  year  the  name  was  again 
clianged  to  “Marshall  Temple,  No.  1,  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance,” and  only  members  of  the  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance were  eligible  to  membership.  The  first  temple 
contained  45  members.  A form  of  regalia  was  cho- 
sen, consisting  of  a white  apron. 

Acting  as  head  of  the  new  order,  Marshall  Tem- 
ple No.  1 granted  charters  and  instituted  temples 
in  New  York  city.  New  Jersey,  Baltimore,  Boston, 
and  especially  through  the  Southern  States.  The 
order  spread  rapidly  among  the  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance ; and  in  1846  representatives  from  twelve  tem- 
ples met  in  New  York  city  to  form  a Grand  Tem- 
ple. New  regalia,  jewels,  and  a seal  were  adopted 
and  charters  granted  for  seven  subordinate  tem- 
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pies  and  a Grand  Temple  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
same  year  Grand  Temples  were  chartered  in  Mary- 
land and  Massachusetts. 

Renewed  efforts  to  liring  about  an  alliance  with 
the  Sons  of  Temperance  liaving  failed,  in  184()  mem- 
bers from  the  seven  Grand  Temples  of  the  new  or- 
der met  in  New  York  city  and  organized  the  Na- 
tional Temple  of  Honor.  A circular  was  issued  set- 
ting forth  the  cardinal  2)rinciple  of  the  order,  which 
was : 

To  abstain  from  making,  buying,  selling,  using  as  a 
beverage,  or  in  any  way,  as  principals  or  agents,  being 
engaged  in  the  traffic  of  spirituous  or  malt  liquors,  wine 
or  cider. 

In  1847  the  order  consisted  of  seven  Grand  Tem- 
ples and  21  subordinate  temples,  and  in  1849  for- 
mal separation  from  the  Sons  of  Temperance  took 
place.  A constitution  was  then  formed,  and  A.  D. 
Wilson  was  elected  Most  Worthy  Recorder.  The 
following  year  the  pledge  was  made  stronger  and 
binding  for  life,  the  order  being  the  first  to  make 
this  requirement.  When  the  order  became  interna- 
tional (1852)  the  name  “National  Temple”  was 
changed  to  “Supreme  Council.”  Social  temples  were 
arranged,  which  opened  the  doors  to  women ; and 
many  of  the  women  who  later  inspired  the  Temper- 
ance Crusade  received  their  first  training  in  Tem- 
ples of  Honor.  During  the  Civil  War  the  growth 
of  the  order  was  checked  in  the  United  States;  but 
it  spread  rapidly  elsewhere,  especially  in  New 
Brunswick  and  other  parts  of  Canada,  and  in  En- 
gland and  Sweden. 

In  1889  an  insurance  department  was  formed, 
the  premium  rates  in  which  were  much  lower  than 
those  for  users  of  alcohol.  It  proved  very  success- 
ful. Attention  was  given  to  work  among  j’oung  peo- 
ple, and  in  the  junior  department  boys  and  girls 
received  special  training  in  temperance  principles 
and  citizenship. 

The  government  of  the  order  now  consists  of  a 
Supreme  Council  which  meets  annually  and  is  the 
sovereign  head  of  the  order,  and  State  Grand  Tem- 
ples which  have  jurisdiction  over  the  subordinate 
temples  and  councils,  the  social  temples  for  women, 
and  the  junior  temples  for  boys.  The  order  is  pa- 
triotic, and  teaches  obedience  to  all  laws,  includ- 
ing the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  It  has  a strong 
pledge,  administered  with  the  aid  of  an  impressive 
ritual. 

In  America  the  order  reached  the  height  of  its 
prosperity  toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  now  ( 1929 ) exists  in  Michigan,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  and  in  New 
Brunswick,  Canada.  At  the  present  time  splendid 
progress  isbeingmadeinNorway, Sweden, and  Den- 
mark, where  property  to  the  value  of  nearly  $1,- 
000,000  is  owned.  The  order  was  introduced  into 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  in  1928,  the  first  temple 
having  been  instituted  in  that  city  on  July  4 by 
William  J.  McLeish.  Since  that  time  a number  of 
other  temples  have  been  formed. 

The  headquarters  of  the  organization  are  at  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  where  the  oflicial  organ,  the  Tem- 
plar of  Honor,  is  published  bimonthly.  The  present 
(1929)  membership  is  about  8,000;  the  Supreme 
Templar  is  William  J.  Leigh,  Hingbam,  Mass.  ;and 
the  Supreme  Recorder  is  John  Sloan,  New  Britain. 

TEMPLARS  OF  TEMPERANCE,  See  Ameki- 
CAN  Natio.xal  Temple  of  Tuup:  Templars. 

TEMPLE,  FREDERICK.  English  primate  and 
advocate  of  temperance;  born  in  Santa  Maura, 


Ionian  Islands,  Nov.  30,  1821 ; died  in  London  Dec. 
23,  1902.  He  was  educated  at  Blundell’s  School, 
Tiverton,  Devonshire,  and  at  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  graduated  in  1842.  He  remained  at 
Balliol  as  a Fellow  until  1848,  being  ordained  in 
the  Church  of  England  in  1846.  In  1859  he  received 
his  B.  D.  degree  and  subsequently  that  of  D.  D.  In 
1876  he  married  Miss  Beatrice  Lascelles. 

He  left  Balliol  for  the  principalship  of  a train- 
ing-school for  masters  of  workhouse  and  penal 
schools  at  Kneller  Hall,  near  Twickenham.  Resign- 
ing in  1855,  he  spent  three  years  as  an  inspector  of 
schools.  In  1 856  he  was  chosen  as  chaplain  to  Queen 
Victoria,  and  in  1858  was  appointed  head  master 
of  Rugby. 

In  1868  Temple  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
electoral  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  return  of 
a Liberal  Government,  and  the  following  year  was 
rewarded  by  the  Prime  Minister  (Gladstone)  with 
the  bishopric  of  Exeter.  The  appointment  caused 
considerable  criticism,  as  Temple  had  not  only  ad- 


MOST  REV.  FREDERICK  TEMPLE 


vocated  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
but  had  esiioused  the  Oxford  liberal  movement  and 
had  published  essays  revealing  rationalistic  ten- 
dencies antagonistic  to  the  conservative  religious 
thought  of  the  times.  He  remained  sixteen  years  in 
Exeter,  where  his  rugged  but  kindly  personality 
and  his  vigorous  rule  dissipated  all  prejudice.  In 
1 885  he  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  London,  and 
in  1896  he  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Throughout  his  long  ministry  Archbishop  Tem- 
l>le  was  a personal  abstainer  and  a stanch  advocate 
of  temperance.  While  at  Exeter  he  identified  him- 
self with  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army.  He  advocated  ben- 
efit societies  for  working  men,  based  upon  princi- 
ples of  total  abstinence.  He  believed  that  temper- 
ance education  leading  toward  legislation  was  a 
sounder  jioliey  than  legislation  without  education, 
and,  in  an  address  to  the  National  Temperance  Con- 
gress, over  which  he  presided,  at  Liverpool  in  1884, 
lu*  ol)sorved : 
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It  is  more  than  150  years  since  the  celebrated  state- 
ment was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  elec- 
trified all  who  heard  it  there,  that  a ginshop  in  London 
was  publicly  advertising  as  an  attraction  to  customers 
that  there  a man  might  get  drunk  for  a penny,  dead 
drunk  for  twopence,  and  have  clean  straw  for  nothing. 
Parliament  then  energetically  interfered,  and  entered 
on  a course  of  stringent  repressive  legislation. 

All  these  attempts  failed  one  after  another.  Each  case 
of  repression  was  followed  by  a period  of  neglect  of  the 
whole  matter.  They  had  tried  all  they  knew,  as  they 
thought,  and  had  satisfied  themselves  that  the  evil  was 
past  remedy,  and  that  it  was  worse  than  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  it.  The  failure  in  the  past  was  due 
to  one  and  the  same  cause.  In  every  instance  the  at- 
tempt was  to  coerce  and  to  do  nothing  else.  The  whole 
movement  began  not  with  the  people,  but  with  the  rul- 
ers of  the  people,  and  some  of  those  who  set  to  work  to 
repress  drunkenness  thought  it  no  shame  to  be  them- 
selves drunkards. 

Such  legislation  and  such  attempts  at  moral  improve- 
ment must  always  fail.  The  essential  difference  between 
the  present  movement  and  all  that  has  preceded  it  is, 
that  all  we  are  doing  comes  from  the  people,  is  main- 
tained by  the  people  and  inspired  by  the  people.  If  there 
is  to  be  legislation,  it  will  not  take  the  form  of  regula- 
tion of  the  people’s  habits  by  a power  above  them,  but 
of  self-control  of  the  people  themselves. 

Temple  was  a trenchant  and  powerful  speaker, 
increasingly  sought  as  a presiding  officer  over  tem- 
perance gatherings.  He  did  not  permit  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  primacy  to  interfere  with  his  temper- 
ance activities.  In  1898,  as  representative  of  the 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  and  the 
National  Temperance  League,  both  of  which  organ- 
izations he  had  served  as  president,  he  addressed 
a notable  gathering  at  the  Oxford  Union,  and  in 
1900  he  presided  over  the  World’s  Temperance  Con- 
gress in  London.  He  wms  also  a patron  of  the  Lon- 
don Temperance  Hospital,  the  west  wing  of  which 
he  opened  in  October,  1885. 

Temple  was  the  author  of  “Essays  and  Eeviews” 
(1860)  ; and  “Sermons  Preached  in  Rugby  Chap- 
el” (1861). 

TEMULENCE,  TEMULENCY,  or  TEMU- 
LENTNESS.  Terms,  now  rarely  used,  denoting 
extreme  drunkenness  or  drunken  apoplexy.  The  ad- 
jectives derived  therefrom  are  “temulent”  and 
“temulentive.”  Compare  Temetum. 

TENIOTIC,  or  TAENIOTIC,  WINE.  A wine 
of  ancient  Egypt,  deriving  its  name  from  the  nar- 
row sandy  ridge  near  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Delta.  Al.  Henderson  (“History  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Wines,”  p.  79)  states  that  it  Avas  a “grey 
or  greenish  wine,  of  a greater  consistence  and  more 
luscious  taste  than  the  Mareotic,  but  accompanied 
Avith  some  degree  of  astringency  and  a rich  aro- 
matic odor.”  Athenaeus  praised  it  highly. 

TENNESSEE.  A south-central  State  of  the 
United  States;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kentucky 
and  Virginia,  on  the  east  by  North  Carolina,  on  the 
south  by  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  North 
Carolina,  and  on  the  Avest  by  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri; area,  42,022  sq.  mi.;  population  (est.  1928) 
2,502,’000; capital,  Nashville  (pop.  139,600).  Other 
leading  cities  are:  Memphis  ( 190,200 ) ; Knoxville, 
(105,400);  and  Chattanooga  (73,500). 

Tennessee  is  primarily  an  agricultural  State. 
All  cereals  and  vegetables  are  groAvn.  Tobacco  and 
cotton  are  extensiA'ely  raised.  There  are  252,744 
farms(1929),  Avith  a total  of  19,510,586  acres.  The 
tobacco  and  cotton  crops  are  also  impoitant.  Lum- 
bering is  a leading  industry,  Av^hile  coal  is  the  prin- 
cipal mineral. 

Historical  Summm'y.  The  territory  noAv  com- 
prising Tennessee  Avas  included  in  the  English  grant 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1584  and  in  the  later  Stu- 


art grants,  including  that  of  Carolina,  in  1663.  It 
Avas  first  settled  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  a party  of  Virginians  led  by  Dr.  Thom- 
as Walker,  commissary-general  of  Virginia  troops 
under  George  Washington  in  Braddock’s  army. 
Fort  Loudon,  on  the  Little  Tennessee  River,  Avas 
built  in  1757  ; but  Indians  captured  the  fort  three 
years  later  and  butchered  the  Avhites.  In  1768  the 
Six  Nations  (the  Iroquois  Confederacy  and  the 
Tuscaroras)  agreed  to  surrender  all  the  lands  be- 
tAATen  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  rivers. 

The  Into  this  territory  came  settlers  from 
Watauga  Virginia,  aa'Iio  in  1769  made  their  first 
Settlers  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Watau- 
ga River.  The  Watauga  Association,  es- 
tablished in  1772  by  John  SeAuer,  James  Robert- 
son, and  others,  drafted  a Avritten  constitution  un- 
der the  title,  “Articles  of  the  Watauga  Associa- 
tion,” said  to  be  the  first  ever  adopted  by  a com- 
munity of  American-born  freemen. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  Independence  the 
territory  Avas  annexed  to  North  Carolina  and  be- 
came Washington  County,  Avith  the  Mississippi 
River  as  its  AATstern  boundary.  Four  of  the  Wa- 
tauga pioneers,  Sevier,  Robertson,  and  Evan,  and 
Isaac  Shelby  played  an  important  part  in  the  Rev- 
olution, leading  the  Americans  Avho  defeated  the 
British  at  the  battle  of  King’s  Mountain.  At  the 
close  of  the  War  the  Watauga  settlement  had  Avide- 
ly  extended  its  borders,  and  contained  a large  and 
actiAT  population.  In  1784  the  North  Carolina  Leg- 
islature ceded  the  territory  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  avoid  paying  its  Avar  debts. 

The  State  When  the  neAvs  of  this  act  reached 
of  Franklin  the  indignant  settlers,  they  deter- 
mined to  form  a State  gOA^ernment 
of  their  OAvn  and  apply  for  separate  admission  to 
the  Union.  On  Aug.  23,  1784,  they  called  a conven- 
tion, drcAV  up  a constitution,  and  elected  John  Se- 
vier governor  of  the  State  of  Franklin,  named  in 
honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

For  tAvo  years  the  State  of  Franklin  experienced 
unbroken  prosperity  under  SeAuer,  but  North  Car- 
olina had  meanAvhile  rescinded  its  action  and  Gov- 
ernor Richard  CasAvell  issued  a proclamation  de- 
claring the  neAA^  goATrnment  to  be  in  revolt  and  or- 
dering it  abandoned.  The  attempt  to  sulidue  it  Avas 
A'iolently  opposed;  but  the  settlers  finally  submit- 
ted to  superior  force  and  the  territory  Avas  again 
ceded  by  North  Carolina  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  “The  Territory  of  the  United  States  South 
of  the  River  Ohio.”  On  June  8,  1790,  President 
Washington  appointed  William  Blount  of  North 
Carolina  governor  of  this  neAv  Territory. 

Blount  served  until  1796  AA’hen  Tennessee  Avas 
admitted  to  the  Union,  the  first  State  to  be  carved 
out  of  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States. 
SeA’ier  Avas  the  first  goA^ernor  of  the  neAv  State, 
Avhose  chief  executives  haA'e  included  tAvo  future 
Presidents  of  the  United  States:  James  K.  Polk, 
governor,  1839-41;  and  AndreAV  Johnson,  governor 
1853-57  and  military  goA'ernor,  1862-65. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Tennessee 
entered  into  a military  alliance  Avith  the  Confed- 
eracy and  on  June  8,  1861,  Amted  overAAdielmingly 
for  secession.  AndreAv  Johnson,  then  a 
Secession  United  States  Senator,  refused  to  re- 
sign his  seat  in  Congress  and  Avas  sup- 
ported by  a loyal  faction  in  East  Tennessee.  When 
the  Federal  armies  occupied  the  State  in  1862, 
Johnson  Avas  appointed  military  gOA'ernor  by  Pres- 
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ident  Lincoln  and  served  until  his  inauguration  as 
Vice-President. 

A large  portion  of  the  State  was,  during  the  lat- 
er years  of  the  War,  occupied  by  the  Northern  Ar- 
my, and  many  great  battles  were  fought  on  its  soil, 
notably  those  of  Fort  Pillow.  Murfreesborough 
( Stone  River ) , Island  Number  Ten,  Chickamauga, 
Lookout  Mountain,  and  Missionary  Ridge.  Ten- 
nessee suft'ered  more  from  the  exhaustion  atten- 
dant on  the  close  of  the  War  and  from  the  rigor- 
ous government  of  the  period  of  reconstruction  than 
any  other  State  except  Virginia. 

On  Jan.  9,  18G5,  a State  convention,  held  at 
Nashville,  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion abolishing  slavery  and  repudiating  the  alli- 
ance with  the  Confederacy.  These  proceedings  were 
ratified  by  the  people  and  William  G.  Brownlow 
was  elected  governor.  In  April  the  Legislature  rat- 
ified the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution,  reorganized  the  State  govern- 
ment, and  elected  Senators  to  Congress.  In  18GG 
the  State  ratified  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  resumed  their 
places  in  Congress.  The  State  constitution  was  re- 
vised early  in  1870. 

Temperance  Legislation.  From  the  earliest  days 
of  its  history  Tennessee  has  found  it  necessary  to 
enact  legislation  restricting  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing beverages.  In  1799  tavern-keepers  encouraging 
gaming  or  horse-racing,  or  furnishing  liquor  in 
connection  with  gambling  or  horse-racing,  were 
fined  $10.  At  the  same  time  their  licenses  were 
forfeited  and  they  were  disqualified  for  one  year. 
Ordinary  licenses  were  taxed  $5. 

In  1811  there  was  enacted  a law  granting  li- 
censes to  those  not  of  gross  immorality  for  $3. 
Those  selling  without  licenses  at  this  time  were 
fined  from  $1  to  .$3,  and  constables  were  to  give  infor- 
mation against  oflenders.  Two  vears  later  legisla- 
tion  was  passed  providing  that  persons 
Early  selling  without  written  permits  drinks 
License  capable  of  producing  intoxication  of 
Laws  slaves  were  to  be  fined  $5  to  $10.  In 
1817  ordinary-keepers,  before  receiving 
licenses,  were  to  be  sworn  not  to  permit  gaming  of 
any  kind.  All  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  ale,  beer, 
and  cider  by  retail  were  repealed  in  1821. 

In  1823  no  license  was  to  be  granted  unless  the 
applicant  proved  in  open  court  his  good  character, 
and  that  he  had  adequate  tavern  accommodations; 
and  no  license  was  to  be  granted  if  the  principal 
object  was  the  retailing  of  liquors.  Those  at  whose 
houses  elections  or  musters  were  held  might  sell 
liquor  on  such  days,  according  to  a law  enacted  in 
1827.  In  1831  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  was  re- 
quired to  grant  licenses  u])on  payment  of  $25.  Two 
additional  laws  were  enacted  in  1835,  one  of  which 
prohibited  sale  to  slaves. 

The  act  of  1838  repealed  all  of  the  previous  acts 
authorizing  the  granting  of  licenses,  and  provided 
that  all  persons  convicted  of  the  ollense  of  retail- 
ing s])irituous  liquors  were  liable  to  be  fined  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  In  1841  selling  liquor  (to 
be  drunk  on  the  premises)  to  free  persons  of  color, 
or  to  slaves  was  forbidden  as  a misdemeanor,  and 
so  was  any  sale  to  a slave  without  permission 
of  his  master.  By  an  act  of  1845  tippling-houses 
were  taxed  $25  if  the  stock  of  the  establishment 
did  not  exceed  $250,  and  $10  for  each  $100  of  stock. 
Incorporated  towns  and  counties  might  each  enact 


an  equal  tax.  A similar  tax  on  all  purchases  of 
stock  was  imposed.  It  was  made  a misdemeanor  to 
sell  without  license.  An  oath  was  required,  before 
a license  was  issued,  not  to  sell  to  slaves,  permit 
gambling,  or  sell  on  Sunday.  Buying  liquor  for  ne- 
groes was  made  a misdemeanor  by  a law  in  1851. 
In  18G9  licenses  were  placed  at  $50  in  country 
places,  $70  in  towns  of  1,000  to  5,000  inhabitants 
and  $100  in  larger  places,  with  the  privilege  ac- 
corded to  incorporated  places  and  counties  to  du- 
plicate such  fees. 

In  1877  a law  was  passed  making  it  unlawful  to 
sell  any  intoxicating  beverage  within  four  miles 
of  any  schoolhouse  or  incorporated  institution  of 
learning  in  unincoiq^orated  towns  of  less  than  2,- 
000  population. 

In  1899  this  statute,  known  as  the  Four-Mile 
Law,  was  extended  to  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants 
thereafter  incorporated ; in  1903,  by  the  Adams  Law, 
to  towns  of  5,000  inhabitants  there- 

The  after  incorporated;  and  in  1907,  by 
Four-Mile  the  Pendleton  Law,  to  towns  of  150,- 

Law  000  inhabitants,  thereafter  incorpo- 
rated. After  1887  there  were  no  sa- 
loons in  any  county  of  the  State  except  in  incor- 
porated towns. 

A constitutional  amendment,  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as 
a beverage,  was  proposed  in  1885  and  defeated  in 
1887  by  a vote  of  145,237  to  117,504.  In  1909, 
however,  the  State  Legislature  passed  two  bills, 
the  first  of  which  specified : 

That  it  shall  not  hereafter  be  lawful  for  any  person 
to  sell  or  tipple  any  intoxicating  liquors,  including  wine, 
ale  and  beer,  as  a beverage,  within  four  miles  of  any 
school  house,  public  or  private,  where  a school  is  kept, 
whether  the  school  be  then  in  session  or  not,  in  this 
State,  and  that  any  one  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and.  upon  con- 
viction, shall  be  punished  by  a fine  for  each  offense  of 
not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  imprisonment  for  a period  of  not  less  than 
thirty  days  nor  more  than  six  months. 

The  second  provided : 

That  it  shall  not  hereafter  be  lawful  for  any  person, 
or  persons,  to  manufacture  in  this  State,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sale,  any  intoxicating  liquor,  including  all  vi- 
nous, spirituous  or  malt  liquors,  and  that  anyone  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a mis- 
demeanor, and,  upon  conviction,  shall 
State-wide  be  punished  by  a fine,  for  each  offense. 
Prohibition  of  not  less  than  $250,  nor  more  than 
$1,000,  and  imprisonment  for  a period 
of  not  less  than  ninety  days  nor  more  than  twelve 
months;  provided  that  this  section  shall  not  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  of  not 
less  than  188  proof  for  chemical,  pharmaceutical,  medi- 
cal, and  bacteriological  purposes. 

Tennessee  thus  became  the  ninth  State  in  the 
LTnion  to  ontlaw  the  liquor  trafiic.  Tlie  Legisla- 
ture also  passed  several  auxiliary  measures,  among 
whieli  were  statutes  prohibiting  the  drinking  of 
intoxicants  on  railroad  trains;  ])robibiting  the 
solicitation  of  orders  for  intoxicants  in  dry  ter- 
ritory; authorizing  the  attorney-general  to  get 
eopies  of  the  federal  records  showing  the  names 
of  those  who  had  paid  the  Government  special 
tax  for  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  liquors;  and 
making  such  records  eomjtetent  evidence  in  courts. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  rendered  a de- 
cision on  Dec.  17,  1912,  which  made  the  holding 
of  a Federal  tax  receipt  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  violation  of  the  Four-lMile  Law.  On  March 
IG,  1912,  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  another  de- 
cision upholding  the  law  of  1909  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  State. 
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In  1913  a la^Y,  known  as  the  Nuisance  Bill,  was 
passed  by  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature summoned  by  Gov.  B.  W.  Hooper.  Effec- 
tive March  1,  1914,  it  was  expected  to  close  every 
saloon,  gambling-house,  and  disreputable  resort 
in  the  State.  The  laws  prohibiting  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  intoxicating  liq- 
Liquor  Laws  uors,  however,  proved  utterly  in- 
Inadequate  adequate,  leaving  the  State  exposed 
to  mail-order  houses,  social  clubs, 
and  interstate  shipping.  To  remedy  this  situation, 
the  Legislature  of  1917  enacted:  A storage  bill, 
which  abolished  the  mail-order  houses,  on  July 
1,  1917 ; a bone-dry  antishipping  law,  which  went 
into  efi'ect  on  March  1,  1917 ; an  anticlub  law, 
which  took  effect  immediately  after  its  passage; 
and  a bill  making  bootlegging  a felony. 

Tennessee  was  the  twenty-third  State  to  ratify 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution (Jan.  13,  1919),  the  vote  being  23  to  2 
in  the  Senate  and  81  to  2 in  the  House.  Later  an 
adequate  enforcement  code  was  passed.  In  1926 
Governor  Peay  called  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
State,  the  United  States  District  Attorneys,  and 
the  Prohibition  leaders  to  a conference  looking  to- 
ward the  better  enforcement  of  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral temperance  laws. 

Temperance  History.  The  cause  of  temperance 
in  Tennessee  has  had  a gradual  but  steady  growth. 
At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  one  of  the  first  plans 
of  hundreds  of  the  men  of  the  State  was  for  re- 
trieving their  fallen  fortunes  by  making  and  sell- 
ing liquor.  Small  distilleries  were  opened  through- 
out the  State,  and  at  every  cross-roads  settlement 
liquor  was  retailed.  Naturally,  crowds  of  disso- 
lute men  congregated  at  such  places,  and  children 
going  to  and  from  school  were  constantly  exposed 
to  danger.  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  prac- 
tically no  temperance  laws  on  the  statute-books 
of  the  State;  but  it  became  necessary,  as  early 
as  1865,  to  adopt  laws  forbidding  the  sale  of  liq- 
uor near  schoolhouses.  These  were  special  acts  ap- 
plying to  particular  schools.  In  1870  the  State 
constitution  was  revised,  and  such  special  laws 
were  thereafter  prohibited. 

Of  all  the  Southern  States,  Tennessee  furnishes 
the  most  interesting  illustration  of  the  gradual 
development  of  public  opinion  through  local  op- 
tion. Up  in  the  mountains,  at  Sewanee,  is  the 
University  of  the  South.  Feeling 
Schoolhouse  the  need  of  protecting  its  students 
vs.  from  the  liquor  traffic,  it  succeeded 

Saloon  in  having  enacted  in  1877  the  so- 
called  Four-Mile  Law,  making  it 
unlawful  to  sell  liquor  within  four  miles  of  an  in- 
corporated institution  of  learning.  This  law  was 
later  applied  to  all  schools  in  incorporated  towns 
having  less  than  2,000  inhabitants.  Liquor  was 
thus  driven  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  larger 
towns.  The  limit  of  population  was  gradually 
raised  so  that  all  towns  in  the  State  might  sur- 
render their  charters  and  incorporate  under  the 
restrictive  features  of  the  law,  naturally  without 
the  saloons.  Little  log  cabins  in  remote  country 
places  were  incorporated  for  that  purpose.  Mem- 
phis, Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  a small  mining 
town  named  LaFollette  alone  held  out.  Thus,  tem- 
perance legislation  in  Tennessee  slowly  and  stead- 
ily followed  the  march  of  public  opinion. 

'The  testimony  of  judges,  police  captains,  and 


mayors  supported  that  of  various  State  Congress- 
men that  the  Four-Mile  Law  had  a good  effect  on 
law  and  order  in  the  State.  Detailed  comparison 
of  criminal  court  costs  in  wet  and  dry  counties 
made  a striking  showing  in  favor  of  the  dry  coun- 
ties. The  cost  to  the  wet  counties  was  $.129  per 
capita,  and  to  the  dry  counties  $.058  per  capita. 

Tennessee  from  the  beginning  fought  the  saloon 
with  the  schoolhouse.  As  a result  of  Prohibition 
in  Knoxville,  every  public-school  teacher  had  a 
raise  in  salary  and  the  school  budget  was  in- 
creased from  $63,000  to  $106,000,  according  to 
Samuel  J.i  Barrows,  president  of  the  International 
Prison  Commission,  cited  by  George  H.  Ham- 
mell  in  “The  Passing  of  the  Saloon”  (Cincinnati, 
1908). 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  in 
the  temperance  history  of  Tennessee  was  the  foun- 
dation in  1890  of  the  city  of  Harriman,  in  Roane 
County.  Harriman  was  chartered  as  a city  in 
1891  by  the  East  Tennessee  Land  Company  (its 
charter  was  revised  in  1899)  ; and  in  its  charter 
was  a clause  to  the  effect  that  the  liquor  traffic 
should  be  forever  outlawed.  For  this  reason  the 
city  became  known  as  the  “Prohibition  town  of 
Tennessee.”  In  1893  the  American  Temperance 
University  was  founded  at  Harriman;  in  1900  its 
name  was  changed  to  the  American  University  of 
Harriman;  and  in  1903  the  institution  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Disciples  of  Christ  denomination. 

Gen.  John  T.  Wilder  sponsored  a bill  passed  by 
the  Legislature  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor 
within  six  miles  of  any  iron-furnace  in  Tennes- 
see. The  bill  was  approved  by  Governor  John  C. 
Brown  on  Dec.  15,  1871.  It  was  six  years  after 
this,  in  1877,  that  the  first  constitutional  law 
was  passed  for  the  protection  of  a chartered  school 
outside  of  an  incorporated  town.  In  1887  the  law 
was  so  amended  as  to  apply  to  every  schoolhouse 
in  the  State  outside  of  an  incorporated  town. 

. This  drove  the  saloons  out  of  every  county,  in  the 
entire  State,  except  from  the  incorporated  towns. 

In  April,  1896,  the  Local  Option  League  of  Ten- 
nessee was  formed  at  Nashville  for  the  securing  of 
local  option  for  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State. 
The  Rev.  (later  Bishop)  E.  E.  Hoss  was  elected 
president  and  Dr.  Ira  Landrith,  secre- 
Local  tai'y.  For  some  years  this  organization 
Option  worked  to  secure  the  passage  of  a local- 
League  option  bill  by  the  State  Legislature,  but 
it  was  met  continually  with  the  objec- 
tion that  Governor  John  C.  Brown  had  once  ve- 
toed such  a measure  (1873)  upon  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  an  unconstitutional  delegation  of 
legislative  power  to  localities.  This  avenue  to- 
ward Prohibition  closed,  the  Local  Option  League 
turned  its  attention  toward  the  extension  of  the 
Adams  Law,  which  the  State  Supreme  Court  had 
already  declared  constitutional. 

For  the  purpose  of  combating  the  influence  of 
such  dry  organizations  as  the  Local  Option  League 
and  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  the  wets  of  the  State 
formed,  on  March  14,  1908,  at  Nashville,  the  Ten- 
nessee State  Model  License  League  in  a tardy  ef- 
fort to  reform  the  saloons.  This  wet  group  planned 
to  begin  a campaign  of  education  with  the  object 
of  exposing  the  purposes  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
and  of  proposing  legislation  to  the  next  sess'ion 
of  the  Tennessee  General  Assembly.  This  legisla- 
tion was  a model  license  law,  a law  providing  a 
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heavy  penalty  for  the  purchasing  or  the  posses- 
sion of  liquor  by  any  person  in  dry  territory,  and 
a law  providing  compensation  for  liquor-dealers 
driven  out  of  busiiaess  by  prohibitory  legislation. 
Meanwhile  the  drys  had  secured  the  enactment 
( 1907  ) of  the  Pendleton  Law,  which  extended  the 
provisions  of  the  Four-Mile  Law  to  the  cities  of 
150,000  inhabitants.  The  same  year  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  a bill  prohibiting  the  shipment  of 
liquor  from  wet  territory  into  dry  territory  with- 
in the  State.  Gov.  Malcolm  R.  Pattei’son,  who  was 
at  that  time  recognized  as  the  friend  of  the  liquor 
interests,  vetoed  the  bill.  This  action  resulted  in 
a campaign  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  the 
W.C.T.U.  for  the  election  of  a Legislature  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  and  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
liquors  by  applying  the  Four -Mile  Law  to  the  en- 
tire State  without  making  necessary  the  surrender 
of  city  charters. 

In  the  memorable  campaign  of  1908  between 
ex-LTnitcd  States  Senator  Edward  Ward  Carmack 
and  Governor  Patterson  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  governor,  the  liquor  question  was  the 
paramount  issue.  Carmack  stood  for  a general 
law  that  would  sweep  the  liquor  traffic  from  the 
State,  while  Patterson  opposed  such  a law  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  not  be  democratic.  The  one 
favored  the  abolition  of  the  saloon,  bi'ewery,  and 
distillery;  the  other  stood  for  a continuance  of 
the  saloon  as  long  as  any  city  in  the  State  would 
tolerate  it,  and  held  that  the  Pendle- 
The  ton  Law  (which  he  had  previously 
Campaign  opposed)  was  sufficient.  Carmack  was 
of  1908  endorsed  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League, 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  by  various  relig- 
ious organizations.  On  the  other  hand,  Bonfort’s 
Wine  and  Spirit  Circidar,  one  of  the  leading  liq- 
uor trade  journals  of  the  United  States,  spoke  as 
follows  in  its  issue  of  May  25,  1908: 

The  fight  in  that  State  [Tennessee]  is  between  ex- 
Senator  Carmack,  who  is  advocating  state-wide  prohi- 
bition, and  the  present  governor,  Patterson,  who  is  in 
favor  of  conditions  remaining  as  they  are.  Both  of ' 
these  gentlemen  are  Democrats,  and  each  is  making  a 
fight  for  nomination  for  governor  in  Tennessee.  The 
Democratic  nomination  is  equivalent  to  an  election,  and 
in  consequence  the  nomination  of  Carmack,  provided 
he  had  with  him  a legislature  favorable  to  his  views, 
would  mean  the  destruction,  not  only  of  the  whole- 
saler and  retailer  in  Tennessee,  but  of  the  brewer  and 
distiller  as  well.  The  trade  in  Tennessee  is  making  a 
strong  fight,  but  It  must  be  remembped  that  this  trade 
is  confined  to  three  counties  out  of  ninety-nine,  and  that 
the  odds  against  it  are  very  great.  Assistance  from  the 
outside  in  the  way  of  writers  and  speakers,  and  also 
contributions  to  aid  the  creation  of  a strong  organiza- 
tion, would  seem  to  be  imperative. 

The  primary  resulted  in  the  renomination  of  Gov- 
ernor Patterson.  As  had  heen  [>redicted,  the  State 
Democratic  convention  sliortly  afterward  refused 
to  include  Prohil)ition  in  its  platform.  The  next 
development  was  tlie  union  of  dry  organizations 
in  an  effort  to  secure  a dry  Legislature  to  offset 
Patterson’s  prol)able  election.  In  tliis  tlic  drys  were 
aided  considerably  by  Carmack,  who  assumed  the 
editorship  of  the  Aa.s/fuiffeTcwne.s.sccffnandth rough 
its  columns  championed  the  Prohibition  cause.  Gov- 
ernor Patterson  was  reelected,  but  the  drys  won  a 
victory  in  the  Legislature. 

On  Monday  Nov.  9,  1908,  Senator  Carmack  was 
shot  down  in  the  streets  of  Nashville  by  members 
of  a political  gang  in  that  city  controlled  by  the 
liquor  interests.  Thiscowardlyassassination  proved 
a hoomerang  to  the  wets  and  hastened  the  success- 
ful termination  of  the  fight  for  State-wide  Prohi- 


bition for  which  cause  Senator  Carmack  had  fought 
and  died.  The  temi)erance  members  of  the  Tennes- 
see General  Assembly  decided  that  it  would  be  best 
to  introduce  the  State-wide  Prohibition  measure 
as  two  separate  bills,  the  one  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  liquors  and  the  other  prohil)iting  their 
manufacture.  The  former  was  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  0.  K.  Ilolladay,  of  Putnam  Coun- 
ty, and  the  latter  by  Senators  Fisher,  Holladay, 
Mansfield,  McRee,  and  Sells.  Both  were  then  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Li(pior  'J’raffic.  Both 
bills  were  introduced  in  the  House  two  days  later, 
each  signed  by  a majority  of  the  members  of  that 
body. 

The  first  bill  to  become  a law  was  the  one  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  intoxicants,  which  passed  the 
State  Senate  by  a vote  of  20  to  13  and  the  House 
by  02  to  36  votes.  It  was  then  passed  again  over 
the  governor’s  veto  by  the  same  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  by  a vote  of  61  to  36  in  the  House.  The 
law  went  into  effect  July  1,  1909,  thus  closing  the 
saloons  of  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  Memphis,  and 
two  smaller  towns — the  only  places  where  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  was  permitted.  In  these 
cities  800  saloons  were  closed  by  the  operation  of 
the  law,  and  Tennessee  entered  the  column  of  Pro- 
hibition States.  The  second  law  went  into  effect 
on  Jan.  1,  1910. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  Federal  cooperation,  results 
of  the  new  Prohibition  laws  were  not  entirely  sat- 
isfactory. Most  of  the  trouble  was  caused  by  the 
interstate  commerce  laws,  which  protected  the 
outlawed  liquor  traffic,  as  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing news  dispatch  of  Dec.  3,  1909,  under  a 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  date-line: 

In  order  to  be  closer  to  the  lucrative  “dry”  territory 
of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  eleven  of  the  twenty-five 
wholesale  liquor  and  mail-order  houses  which  moved 
to  this  city  from  Tennessee  with  the  enactment  of  the 
state-wide  prohibition  law  in  that  state  last  summer, 
are  moving  back  to  locate  in  Chattanooga. 

This  is  the  result  of  favorable  action  by  the  courts 
of  Tennessee,  in  interpreting  the  law  to  mean  only  the 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  in  Ten- 
Mail-Order  nessee  within  four  miles  of  a church  or 

Houses  school  house,  and  not  to  interfere  with 
interstate  commerce. 

The  whiskey  men  say  they  will  be  able  to  do  busi- 
ness outside  of  Tennessee  without  interference.  . . 

Early  in  1910  a torrent  of  protest  swept  over 
the  South  over  the  action  of  Governor  Patterson 
in  pardoning  D.  B.  Cooper,  the  convicted  mur- 
derer of  Senator  Carmack.  Immediately  after- 
ward Patterson  declared  himself  a candidate  for 
reelection  and  the  Democratic  State  convention 
tlirew  down  the  gage  of  battle  to  the  temperance 
hosts  by  declaring  for  the  unconditional  repeal  of 
tlie  Prohibition  laws  passed  by  the  last  Legisla- 
ture. The  nomination  by  the  Republicans  of  Ten- 
nessee of  Capt.  Ben  W.  Hooper  for  governor  on 
the  following  platform  declaring  for  Prohibition 
and  law  enforcement  placed  the  issue  squarely  up 
to  the  voters  of  Tennessee: 

We  reaffirm  the  declaration  of  the  Republican  party 
of  Tennessee,  and  pledge  no  backward  step  on  the  sub- 
ject of  temperance,  and  in  opposition  to  the  open  sa- 
loon, and  the  baneful  Influences  and  power  of  the  sa- 
loon in  the  politics  of  the  state,  and  condemn  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  for  its  failure  to 
Democrats  enforce  the  laws  upon  the  statute  books 
in  Disfavor  and  the  reckless  use  of  the  pardoning 
power,  whereby  a state  of  open  disregard 
and  defiance  of  law  has  been  encouraged  and  permitted 
to  prevail  in  large  portions  of  the  state. 

I’he  better  element  in  the  Democrat  party  united 
with  the  better  element  in  the  Republican  party 
in  sup])ort  of  Hooper.  Governor  Patterson,  scent- 
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iiig  defeat  when  his  nominees  were  overwhelmed 
in  the  primaries,  withdrew  from  the  race  at  the 
last  minute  in  favor  of  Senator  Robert  L.  Taylor, 
who  had  considerable  personal  popularity;  but  it 
was  too  late  to  stop  the  swing  to  the  Hooper  side  and 
he  was  elected  by  a majority  exceeding  10,000  over 
the  Patterson  candidate.  This  was  considered  a 
great  triumph  for  the  temperance  forces  of  Ten- 
nessee and  really  marked  the  end  of  saloon  domi- 
nation of  that  State. 

A majority  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
tiu'e,  pledged  to  the  retention  of  Prohibition  laws, 
was  reelected  in  1912;  but  the  temperance  forces 
had  lost  the  Senate  and  were  not  able  to  enact 
any  law-enforcement  measures.  Governor  Hooper 
was  renominated  in  1912  and  was  opposed  by  ex- 
Governor  Benton  McMillin.  In  spite  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic landslide  throughout  the  United  States, 
he  was  reelected  by  over  8,000  majority,  on  a plat- 
form declaring  for  the  retention  of  the  Prohibi- 
lion  laws  and  for  the  enactment  of  law-enforce- 
ment legislation. 

In  May  1913,  the  liquor  element  in  the  Legis- 
lature threatened  to  keep  that  body  in  continuous 
session  for  two  years  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing Governor  Plooper  from  calling  an  extra  ses- 
sion for  the  passage  of  law-enforcement  measures. 

For  a time  the  outlook  for  the 
Wets  Block  drys  seemed  gloomy;  but  in  June 
Enforcement  the  Anti-Saloon  League  promul- 

Measures  gated  a Forward  Movement  which 
brought  such  a pressure  of  public 
opinion  to  bear  on  the  wet  members  that  they  ad- 
journed the  regular  session. 

Governor  Hooper  called  the  first  extra  session 
of  the  Legislature  on  Sept.  7,  1913.  He  included 
in  his  call  many  measures  that  various  members 
desired  passed  in  addition  to  the  law-enforcement 
measures.  With  unheard  of  and  arbitrary  rulings 
and  methods  adopted  by  Speaker  Stanton  of  the 
House,  the  friends  of  the  liquor  interests  suc- 
■ceeded  in  wearing  out  the  twenty  days  of  the  ex- 
tra session,  the  limit  allowed  under  the  State  con- 
stitution. without  any  law-enforcement  measures 
being  passed.  On  Oct.  13,  1913,  the  Governor  re- 
convened the  Legislature  in  extraordinary  ses- 
sion. During  the  recess,  mass-meetings  were  held 
by  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  other  temperance 
•organizations  and  sentiment  was  aroused  to  such 
a pitch  that  the  liquor  element,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Crump,  of  Memphis,  was  unable  longer  to 
pi’event  the  passage  of  the  desired  legislation,  and 
within  four  days  several  important  measures,  in- 
cluding the  Nuisance  Act  and  an  antishipping  act, 
were  passed. 

Although  these  measures  proved  effective  en- 
forcement aids,  during  the  fiscal  year  1923  fed- 
eral Prohibition  agents  seized  and  destroyed  more 
stills  in  Tennessee  than  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  The  State  was  also  first  in  the  amount  of 
beer  seized.  During  the  year  1,787  stills  and  999,- 
270  gallons  of  mash  Avere  seized  by  the  federal 
agents,  and  property  to  the  amount  of  $367,- 
213.47  seized  and  destroyed.  “Moonshine”  whisky, 
made  in  the  Tennessee  mountains,  still  proves  a 
difficult  problem  for  enforcement  officers. 

In  April,  1928,  at  a joint  meeting  of  members 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  the  Tennessee  W. 
C.  T.  U.,  it  was  decided  that  the  organized  Pro 
hibition  forces  of  the  State  should  make  a plebi- 
scite protest  against  the  nomination  of  any  wet 


candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
such  protest  to  be  presented  to  both  the  Republi- 
can and  the  Democratic  National  Conventions.  At 
Houston  this  huge  protest  of  practically  500,000 
names  was  ignored  and  the  nomination  was  given 
to  a self-professed  anti-Prohibitionist.  The  Pro- 
hibition organizations  thereupon  threw  all  their 
energies  into  the  fight  to  defeat  Gov.  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  of  New  York,  in  Tennessee.  At  least  700,- 
000  pieces  of  literature  Avere  mailed  out  and  many 
more  Avere  distributed.  This  purpose  Avas  accom- 
plished, Herbert  Hoover’s  majority  being  38,045 
in  the  State. 

Temperance  Organizations.  Among  the  first  of 
the  national  temperance  organizations  to  gain  a 
foothold  in  Tennessee  Avas  the  Independent  Order 
of  Good  Templars,  introduced  into  Nashville  in 
1856  by  the  Rev.  James  Young,  who  founded  Ten- 
nessee Lodge  No.  1.  The  next  year  a Grand  Lodge 
Avas  instituted  at  Nashville  on  February  12.  Its 
first  officers  Avere:  G.W.C.T.,  Hugh  Carroll;  and 
G.W.S.,  A.  P.  SkipAvorth.  There  Avere  then  in  the 
State  23  lodges,  Avith  950  members.  Isaac  Baul, 
of  the  Tennessee  Order,  served  on  the  executive 
of  the  R.W.G.L.  in  1857-58. 

In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Civil 
War  (1861-65)  the  Order  expanded  rapidly  in 
the  State.  At  a meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in 
Temperance  Hall,  Nashville,  Feb.  17, 
I.  O.  G.  T.  1859,  there  Avere  reported  on  the  roll 
70  lodges,  Avith  1,170  members  in  good 
standing  and  355  Degree  members.  The  sixth  an- 
nual session  of  the  R.  W.  G.  L.  of  North  America 
Avas  held  at  NashAulle  May  22,  1860.  At  this  meet- 
ing, at  Avhich  Tennessee  reported  2,600  members, 
the  Order  Avas  probably  at  the  apex  of  its  influence 
in  the  State. 

With  the  Civil  War  the  Order  practically  sus- 
pended. A second  Grand  Lodge,  lioAA^eA^er,  was 
organized  at  Nashville,  Dec.  10,  1867,  with  eleven 
subordinate  lodges  entitled  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
degree.  Shortly  afterAvard  there  Avere  26  lodges 
in  the  State,  Avith  1,309  members.  Although  the 
Order  was  apparently  on  the  road  to  rehabilita- 
tion, Turnbull,  in  his  “History  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Good  Templars,”  reports  that  in  1880 
the  Tennessee  Grand  Lodge  had  “gone  to  pieces.” 
On  April  25,  1893,  a third  Grand  Lodge  Avas  or- 
ganized. Details  of  this  final  recrudescence  of  the 
Order  are  lacking;  but  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth centurv  the  I.O.G.T.  was  still  doing  some 
work  in  Tennessee,  as  in  1899  the  American  Tem- 
perance University  at  Harriman  offered  a free 
scholarship  to  the  Order. 

About  1880  the  Prohibition  party  Avas  organized 
in  Tennessee,  but  Avas  iieA^er  very  strong  in  the 
State.  It  AAms  not  represented  on  the  national  com- 
mittee of  the  party  until  1882.  Emerson  Etheridge 
and  William  A.  Sinclair  AA'ere  the  first  National 
committeemen.  They  Avere  succeeded  by  J.  W.  Smith 
(1884-92)  and  J.  R.  Anderson  (1884-88).  W.  A. 
Clendenning,  elected  in  1887,  Avas  the  first  State 
chairman  in  Tennessee.  He  Avas  folloAved  by  George 
S.  Armistead  (1888-90),  who  directed  the  cam- 
paign of  Tennessee’s  first  Prohibi- 

The  tion  gubernatorial  candidate,  J.  G. 
Prohibition  Johnson,  in  1888.  Armistead  was  suc- 

Party  ceeded  as  State  chairman  by  James 
A.  Tate  (1890-1907),  Avho  had  been 
active  in  campaigning  for  the  party  in  Tennessee 
since  1884.  In  1888  he  had  been  the  State’s  dele- 
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gate  at  large  at  the  Indianapolis  National  Con- 
vention. A delegate  to  the  National  Convention 
at  Cincinnati  in  1892,  and  one  of  the  six  National 
committeemen  in  that  year,  he  founded  the  Pilot 
in  1894  and  reihained  a power  in  Tennessee  poli- 
tics for  more  than  a decade. 

In  June,  1890,  Tennessee  held  one  of  the  best 
State  Conventions  ever  held  by  the  Prohibition 
party  in  the  South,  with  416  delegates  present 
from  57  counties.  Tate  reported  that  82  out  of  96 
counties  in  the  State  and  nine  of  the  ten  Congres- 
sional districts  were  organized.  The  Convention 
nominated  for  governor  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  C.  Kelly, 
a minister  of  the  Southern  M.  E.  Church,  a cou- 
rageous orator  and  a champion  of  high  principles 
in  j)olitics.  After  Dr.  Kelly  had  accepted  the  nom- 
ination, he  was  notified  by  his  presiding  bishop 
that  he  could  not  continue  as  pastor  of  his  church 
unless  he  retired  from  the  Prohibition  candidacy. 
His  conviction  of  duty  was  so  strong  that  he  sac- 
rificed his  pastorate  and  later  resumed  his  minis- 
try ill  another  denomination.  This  compulsion  by 
his  church  was  said  to  have  aroused  the  State  and 
caused  the  people  to  rally  around  him,  nearly 
doubling  the  Prohibition  vote. 

The  candidate  for  governor  on  the  Prohibition 
party  ticket  in  1892  was  Judge  E.  H.  East.  A.  D. 
Reynolds  became  National  committeeman  from 
Kentucky  in  that  year,  serving  until  1896  and 
again  in  1904-12.  Josephus  Hopwood  was  the  Pro- 
hibition party  candidate  for  governor  of  Tennes- 
see in  1896.  Other  gubernatorial  candidates  on 
the  Prohibition  ticket  were  W.  D.  Turnley  (1898) 
and  R.  S.  Cheves  (1900,  1902).  Cheves  was  also 
a National  committeeman  in  1896-1904.  J.  B. 
Stinespring  was  State  chairman  in  1908  and  Na- 
tional committeeman  in  1908-12.  He  was  succeeded 
in  1912  as  State  chairman  of  the  Prohibition  party 
in  Tennessee  by  R.  B.  Eleazar. 

The  leading  Prohibition  party  organ  in  Tennes- 
see in  1904  was  the  Citizen  of  Nashville.  The  party 
had  no  gubernatorial  candidates  in  1906  and  1910. 

The  Presidential  vote  for  the  Prohibition  party 
in  Tennessee  was  as  follows : 


YEAR 

VOTE 

1884  

1,151 

1888  

5,969 

1892  

4,851 

1896  

3,098 

1900  

3,900 

1904  

1,889 

1908  

334 

Since  1908  the  Prohibition  vote  for  Presidential 
candidates  has  been  negligible,  J.  F.  Hanly  in 
1916  polling  only  147  votes. 

At  the  first  annual  convention  of  the  National 
W.C.T.U.  at  Cleveland  in  1874,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Johnson, 
of  Memphis,  was  elected  vice-president  for  Tennes- 
see. She  formed  the  first  local  Union 
W.  C.  T.  U.  in  the  State  at  Memphis  in  March, 
1876.  Some  time  later  Miss  Frances 
Willai-d  formed  several  local  Unions  in  Tennessee, 
including  one  at  Nashville.  The  State  organization 
was  eflec"ted  in  Nashville  Oct.  25,  1882,  with  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Johnson  as  first  president. 

In  1884  there  were  37  local  Unions.  By  1887 
they  had  increased  to  210,  with  109  Young  Wo- 
men’s Unions  and  3,000  members  in  the  L.  T.  L. 

Work  among  negroes  was  begun  in  1886,  their 
first  convention  being  held  in  Memphis  on  Sept. 
21.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Phillips,  of  Memphis,  was  made 
president,  and  colored  Unions  were  organized  in 
a dozen  cities  and  towns. 


In  1887  the  W.C.T.U.  petitioned  the  Legislature- 
to  pass  a law  requiring  temperance  instruction  in. 
the  public  schools.  The  efi'ort  failed  at  this  time; 
but  the  White  Ribboners  did  not  give  up,  and  an- 
nuallj"  repeated  their  request  until  1895,  when 
the  law  was  finally  enacted.  Much  of  the  credit 
for  this  law  was  due  to  Mrs.  Emily  M.  Settle,  who. 
appeared  before  the  Legislature  in  the  interest  of 
the  bill  for  eight  successive  years. 

The  Tennessee  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  been  squarely  be- 
hind every  effort  to  outlaw  the  legalized  liquor 
traffic.  It  supported  every  extension  of  the  Four- 
Mile  Law;  conducted  an  intensive  campaign  for 
the  ProhiI)ition  amendment  of  1887  ; and  deserves 
no  small  share  of  credit  for  the  final  enactment  of 
State-wide  Prohibition  in  1909.  The  Open  Door 
has  been  the  official  organ  of  the  State  Union  since 
1899. 

Presidents  of  the  State  Union  have  been : Mrs_ 
J.  C.  Johnson  ( 1882 ) ; Mrs.  Ellen  Harrison  ( 1 883  ) ; 
Mrs. Lide Meriwether  (1884-97)  ; Mrs.  AnnetteGib- 
son  (1897-99)  ; Mrs.  Silena  Moore  Holman  (1899- 
1915)  ; Mrs.  Mary  P.  Bang  (1915-17)  ; and  Mrs. 
Minnie  Allison  Welch  (1917 — ).  The  officers  of 
the  Tennessee  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  1929  were : President, 
Mrs.  Minnie  Allison  Welch,  Sparta;  vice-president 
at  large,  Mrs.  Grace  Williams  Robins,  McKenzie; 
corresponding  secretary.  Dr.  Lilian  Wyckoff  John- 
son, Monteagle;  recording  secretary.  iMrs.  Minnie 
Kerr  Gilbert,  Huntingdon;  treasurer.  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth D.  Collins,  Winchester;  Y.  P.  B.  secretarj% 
Miss  Eddie  Lee  Collins,  Nashville;  L.  T.  L.  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Rose  Nipher,  Leoma ; editor.  Open  Door, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Collins. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Tennessee  W.  C.  T.  U. 
are  located  in  the  Tulane  Hotel,  Nashville.  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Hagan  is  in  charge.  The  membership  of  the 
organization  in  1929  was  5,900. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Tennessee  was  formed 
in  1899.  The  moving  spirits  in  its  organization 
were;  Bishop  E.  E.  Hoss,  Rev.  E.  E.  Folk,  Rev.  Ira 
Landrith,  Dr.  S.  W.  Tindell,  and  the  Rev.  D.  C. 
Kelly.  Evidently  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Pettie,  of  Jones- 
boro, Ark.,  was  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Ten- 
nessee League,  as  he  is  listed  as  a delegate  to  the 
second  annual  convention  of  the  Superintendents’ 
Association  of  the  American  Anti-Saloon  League, 
held  at  Lake  Bluff,  111.,  July  18-27,  1899.  The  Rev. 
Edgar  Estes  Folk,  of  Nashville,  was  first  president 
of  the  League  and  served  for  many  years  (1899- 
1911)  as  its  acting  superintendent. 

Up  to  1906  the  Tennessee  Anti-Saloon  League 
had  no  established  office  in  the  State.  In  that  year 
W.  R.  Hamilton  was  elected  division  superinten- 
dent of  the  League  for  East  Tennes- 
Anti-Saloon  see.  He  established  the  first  offices 

League  of  the  League  in  Knoxville,  and  in- 
augurated a campaign  to  extend  the 
])rovisions  of  the  Four-Mile  Law  to  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  eiitire  State,  regardless  of  the  size  of 
their  po])nlation.  Since  1899  the  Tennessee  League 
has  inaugurated  practically  all  of  the  temperance 
legislation  that  has  been  enacted. 

In  January,  1908,  Hamilton  became  acting  State 
superintendent,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  field 
secretary  for  the  League.  In  that  year  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  bought  the  Tenncf<see  Anti-Saloon 
Joinvial  and  consolidated  it  with  the  American 
Tftsiie.  It  was  issued  as  the  Tennessee  edition  of 
that  publication  until  January.  1911. 

By  1908  the  Tennessee  League  had  a well-defined 
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platform,  wliicli  included : The  legal  abolition  of 
every  saloon,  distillery,  and  brewery  in  Tennes- 
see; the' State  and  national  prohibition  of  the  jug 
trade;  the  federal  withdrawal  and  refusal  of  all 
liquor  licenses  in  di'y  territory;  the  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  all  temperance  legislation;  and  the 
support  of  only  such  candidates  for  both  State 
and  national  offices  as  heartily  stand  for  temper- 
ance legislation  and  enforcement. 

With  the  adoption  of  State-wide  Prohibition  in 
Tennessee  in  1909,  the  League  immediately  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  arduous  task  of  securing  rigid 
law  enforcement  throughout  the  State.  The  first 
step  in  this  campaign  was  the  publication  of  the 
following  report  of  its  Resolutions  Committee: 

Now  that  we  are  about  to  witness  the  “abolition  of 
every  brewery,  saloon  and  distillery  in  Tennessee,”  we 
have  the  right  to  expect  the  co-operation  of  all  good 
citizens  in  reaching  the  other  four  ends  at  which  our 
League  aims,  namely ; the  securing  of  such  remedial 
legislation  from  the  State  and  the  nation  as  will  insure 
the  enforcement  of  the  law ; the  co-operation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to  license 
a traffic  which  the  State  has  outlawed ; the  rigid  obser- 
vance, on  the  part  of  officials,  of  their  oath  of  office  by 
the  enforcement  of  temperance  legislation ; and  the 
election  of  only  such  candidates  for  executive  offices  as 
will  cheerfully  pledge  themselves  to  apprehend  and  ade- 
quately punish  violators  of  existing  temperance  laws... 

In  answer  to  this  appeal  for  Federal  coopera- 
tion, Representative  Brownlow  introduced  in  Con- 
gress in  March,  1909,  a bill  providing  for  a sur- 
render to  the  State  of  Tennessee  of  full  control 
of  the  liquor  traffic,  allowing  it  to  pass  such  laws 
as  in  its  discretion  would  prohibit. 

Since  the  enactment  of  Prohibition  in  Tennes- 
see, the  League  has  been  active  in  stamping  out 
“blind  tigers,”  supporting  dry  candidates,  and  se- 
curing measures  for  more  rigid  enforcement.  It 
led  Prohibition  forces  in  the  bitterly  contested 
campaign  of  1915,  which  secured  the  passage  of 
the  Ouster  and  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Laws.  It 
was  also  active  in  securing  the  bone-dry  antiship- 
ping law  of  1917. 

State  superintendents  ( including  acting  superin- 
tendents) of  the  League  have  been : Rev.  A.  E.  Pet- 
tie,  Rev.  Edgar  Estes  Folk,  Rev.  James  D.  Mc- 
Alister (1914-21),  Dr.  Parker  Shields  (1924-26), 
Rev.  Andrew  Biddle  Wood  (1926-28),  and  Dr. 
James  A.  Tate  (1928 — ). 

Headquarters  of  the  League  are  at  827  Stahlman 
Bldg.,  Nashville.  The  present  (1929)  State  officers 
are:  President,  Bishop  H.  M.  DuBose,  Nashville; 
vice-presidents.  Rev.  W.  F.  Powell,  Nashville,  Rev. 
A.  U.  Boone,  Memphis,  Rev.  A.  J.  Barton,  Nash- 
ville, and  Hon.  Chas.  S.  Ivie,  Shelbyville;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  Hon.  Littell  Rust,  Nashville; 
and  State  supt.,  Dr.  James  A.  Tate,  Nashville. 

BisnioGRAPHY.- — Piles  of  the  American  Issue,  Ten- 
nessee edition,  1908-10  ; files  of  the  American  Issue, 
National  edition.  1903-29  ; American  Prohibition  Year 
Boole,  1904-12,  Chicago,  111. ; files  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  Year  Book,  1909-29,  Westerville,  Ohio  ; B.  F. 
Austin  The  Prohibition  Leaders  of  America,  ^t.ThoTO.diS, 
Ont  iS95  ; Dr.  D.  Leigh  Colvin,  Prohibition  in  the 
United  States,  New  York,  1926  ; Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  eds. ; Funk  & Wagnalls, 
Cyclopaedia  of  Temperance  a7id  Prohibition,  New  York. 
1891  ; George  M.  Hammell.  D.D.,  The  Passing  of  the 
Saloon,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1908  ; files  of  the  New  York 
Voice,  1885-1900  ; files  of  the  Union  Signal,  Evanston, 
111.,  1888-1929  : World  Almanac,  New  York,  1929. 

TEN  NIGHTS  IN  A BARROOM.  An  Ameri- 
can temperance  story,  written  by  Timothy  Shay 
Arthur  and  published  in  1855.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  stories  ever  written,  and  had  a con- 
siderable influence  on  the  temperance  sentiment  of 


the  period.  After  passing  through  many  editions, 
it  was  dramatized  and  played  from  coast  to  coast. 
In  “movie”  form,  also,  it  is  still  (1929)  success- 
fully exhibited. 

The  story  deals  with  the  evil  effects  brought  on 
the  town  of  Cedarville  through  the  operation  of  the 
“Sickle  and  Sheaf”  tavern, and  is  related  by  a trav- 
eler who  spends  ten  nights  there  at  various  intervals 
during  a ten-year  period.  The  tale  depicts  the  events 
that  cause  the  downfall  of  the  tavern-keeper  and 
his  family,  together  with  many  of  his  patrons. 

The  “Sickle  and  Sheaf”  is  kept  by  Simon  made, 
a prosperous  and  well-liked  miller  of  Cedarville, 
who,  tiring  of  hard  work  and  desiring  to  lead  an 
easy  life,  sells  his  mill  and  enters  the  tavern  busi- 
ness. His  family  consists  of  his  wife,  a son,  Frank, 
and  a daughter.  Flora.  Mrs.  Slade  unsuccessfully 
opposes  the  new  venture. 

The  story  opens  with  the  nightly  scene  of  Cedar- 
ville’s  leading  citizens  dropping  in  at  the  tavern 
for  their  glass  of  liquor,  and  commending  it  as  a 
great  boon  to  the  town.  Their  example  is  followed 
by  the  young  men  of  the  community,  who  soon  form 
tiie  habit  of  drinking.  Among  the  frequenters  of 
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the  place  are:  Judge  Hammond,  the  richest  man 
in  Cedarville,  who  believes  that  the  tavern  will 
raise  the  value  of  his  adjacent  property,  and  his 
son  Williff  Judge  Lyman,  Avho  considers  Slade  a 
public  benefactor  for  keeping  so  good  a publichouse ; 
Harvey  Green,  a mysterious  stranger,  who  has 
taken  rooms  at  the  tavern,  and  exerts  an  evil  in- 
fluence over  the  others;  and  Joe  Morgan,  an  old 
friend  of  Slade  and  former  owner  of  the  mill,  who 
has  become  an  habitual  drunkard,  thereby  losing 
his  property. 

Morgan  has  spent  all  his  money  for  drink.  As 
he  lays  down  his  last  coin,  Slade  orders  him  out 
of  the  tavern.  His  faithful  daughter  Mary  leads 
him  home.  On  his  next  visit  Slade  orders  him  to 
keep  away,  and,  in  the  argument  which  follows, 
hurls  at  him  a bar-glass  which  hits  Mary,  inflict- 
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ing  a fatal  injury.  Slie  secures  lier  father’s  promise 
to  stay  away  from  the  tavern,  and  on  her  death- 
bed he  takes  a vow  never  to  touch  liquor  again. 
■Slade  is  arrested  for  manslaughter,  but  Judge  Ly- 
man manages  to  secure  his  release. 

Willy  Hammond  becomes  addicted  to  drink,  and 
his  father,  in  an  effort  to  steady  him,  opens  a fac- 
tory and  distillery  in  the  old  mill  and  takes  him  into 
partnership.  Willy  does  not  apjdy  himself,  how- 
ever, and  spends  his  time  and  money  drinking  at 
the  tavern  and  gambling  in  the  rooms  of  Harvey 
Green.  The  other  young  men  also  meet  in  Green’s 
rooms,  to  which  a secret  entrance  is  provided.  One 
day  a quarrel  arises  among  the  gamblers  in  which 
Green  kills  Willy  with  a knife.  Mrs.  Hammond, 
who  has  almost  lost  her  mind  in  worry  over  Willy, 
hears  of  the  trouble,  rushes  into  the  room,  and 
falls  lifeless  over  her  son’s  body.  A mob  quickly 
forms  aroiuul  Green,  who  hides  in  the  tavern.  Al- 
though the  sheriff  tries  to  protect  him,  he  is  shot 
to  death  by  some  one  in  the  crowd.  Regarding  Slade 
and  Judge  Lyman  as  partners  in  the  gambling 
scheme  carried  on  by  Green,  the  mob  turns  on  them, 
inflicting  serious  injuries  which  both  survive,  al- 
though Slade  loses  an  eye.  Bankrupt  through  Wil- 
ly’s extravagance.  Judge  Hammond  is  forced  to 
give  up  his  home  and  spend  his  last  days  in  an 
almshouse. 

A few  years  later  the  traveler  returns  to  find 
Cedarville  in  a generally  dilapidated  state  and  the 
tavern  run  down  and  neglected.  Slade  and  his  son 
Frank  have  become  drunkards.  Frank  kills  his  fa- 
ther with  a whisky  bottle  when  the  latter  attempts 
to  prevent  him  from  drinking  while  intoxicated. 
He  is  arrested  and  held  for  miirder.  His  mother  be- 
comes insane  and  spends  the  rest  of  her  life  in  an 
•asylum  to  which  Flora,  heartbroken  over  the  death 
of  Willy  Hammond,  accompanies  her.  Of  all  the 
former  habitues  of  the  “Sickle  and  Sheaf,”  Joe 
Morgan  alone  has  become  better  off.  He  has  repur- 
chased the  mill,  is  prospering  at  his  old  trade, 
never  having  touched  a drop  of  liquor  since  his 
■daughter’s  death. 

On  the  day  after  the  murder  of  Slade  a mass- 
meeting is  held  in  the  tavern  to  seek  a remedy  for 
the  evils  that  have  overtaken  the  town.  Morgan, 
who  is  spokesman,  attributes  his  fellow  towns- 
men’s ills  to  the  use  of  liquor  and  offers  a resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  abolishment  of  the  drink  traf- 
fic in  Cedarville  and  the  destruction  of  the  stock 
of  liquor  on  hand  in  the  tavern.  The  resolution  is 
unanimously  approved  and  carried  out  forthwith, 
'Cedarville  never  again  ])ermitting  a bar  to  be 
opened  within  its  precincts. 

TENSKWATAWA.  The  name  adopted  by  Els- 
kwatawa,  the  Shawnee  prophet,  after  he  assumed 
supernatural  powers.  See  Ahortgines  of  North 
America,  vol.  i,  p.  lb. 

TENT  WINE.  A Spanish  wine  used  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament.  “Tent”  is  a corrup- 
tion of  the  Siianish  Unto,  meaning  colored,  tent 
wine  having  a bright  red  hue.  It  is  now  usually 
•called  “Spanish  port”  by  wine-merchants,  or  “Tar- 
ragona,” from  the  port  of  shipment. 

TEONANACATL.  A variety  of  mushroom  added 
to  intoxicants  by  the  Nahua  jieoples  to  excite  the 
]>assions  and  cause  the  partaker  to  see  visions.  See 
Arohigines  of  North  America,  vol.  i,  p.  10. 

TEQUILA.  A native  Mexican  liquor  produced 
from  the  leaves  of  a ])lant  of  tlie  aloe  family, 


slightly  smaller  than  the  maguey,  from  which  pul- 
que is  extracted.  It  is  produced  principally  in  the 
province  of  Jalisco,  and  is  said  to  have  the  flavor 
of  Scotch  whisky. 

TERACINA.  See  Caracixa. 

TERRA,  OTTO  de.  German  railroad  director, 
writer,  soldier,  and  temperance  advocate;  born  in 
East  Prussia,  Germany,  in  1851 ; died  in  1922.  His 
childhood  was  spent  in  East  Prussia,  where  his 
parents’  poverty  compelled  him  to  leave  school  and 
go  to  work  in  1809.  He  entered  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment railway  service,  and  after  two  years  se- 
cured employment  with  the  new  Alsace-Lorraine 
I'ailways.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  a private  sec- 
retary in  the  ollice  of  the  newly  completed  Imperial 
Railway  Dej)artment,  remaining  there  until  1889, 
when  he  became  a director  in  the  Prussian  rail- 
road service,  in  which  capacity  he  was  instrumen- 
tal in  securing  many  improvements.  He  published 
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several  pamphlets  dealing  with  railway  improve- 
ments, in  one  of  which,  Im  Zeichen  des  Yerkehrs 
(“An  Indication  of  Train  Service”) , issued  in  Ber- 
lin in  1899,  he  commended  the  temperance  move- 
ment among  railway  employees.  In  the  spring  of 
1904  he  left  the  Prussian  railroad  service,  owing 
to  a difference  of  opinion  with  the  Prussian  min- 
istry. He  removed  to  Marburg,  Southwest  Prussia, 
and  a few  years  later  went  to  South  Germany. 
After  1913  he  resided  at  Freiburg.  Baden. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  (1914-18), 
he  enlisted  in  the  Imperial  German  Army,  and  was 
made  a captain,  being  placed  in  command  of  a Ba- 
den battalion  of  infantry,  stationed  at  Heidelberg, 
Baden.  In  January,  1915.  he  was  promoted  major, 
and  was  sent  to  Russia  for  three  years,  where  he 
was  associated  with  Ludendortf  and  Hindenburg. 
From  Russia  he  was  transferred  to  the  Dobrudja 
region  in  southeastern  Roumania,  after  which  he 
became  provisional  commander  in  the  Ukraine, 
near  Kief,  in  southwestern  Russia.  At  the  conclu- 
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sion  of  the  ar,  he  returned  to  his  liome  in  Ger- 
many. 

De  Terra  was  for  years  one  of  the  foremost  lead- 
ers in  the  movement  for  temperance  among  the  in- 
dustrial classes  in  Germany.  In  1902,  despite  much 
opposition,  he  issued  a proclamation  to  all  German 
railway  men,  officials  as  well  as  workmen,  emphasiz- 
ing the  injurious  effects  of  alcohol  and  the  advan- 
tages to  be  secured  from  total  abstinence,  especially 
to  railway  men.  As  a direct  result  of  this  procla- 
mation, the  Society  of  Abstaining  Railwaynien 
(Verein  abstmenter  Eisenhahner  or  Eisenhahn-Al- 
hoholgegner-Verband ) was  organized  in  December, 
1902,  and  in  1907  an  international  organization  of 
the  same  name  and  purpose  was  founded. 

For  several  years  De  Terra  cooperated  with 
Friedrich  Naumann  in  the  publication  of  Hilfe 
(“Help”),  in  which  the  use  of  alcohol  by  the  Ger- 
man people  Avas  assailed  vehemently  and  Avith  last- 
ing effect.  He  Avas  a member  of  the  German  Soci- 
ety Against  theAbuseofSpirituousDrinkstDeMtsc/i- 
er  Verein  gegen  den  Missbrauch  geistiger  Ge- 
trdnlce),  and  contributed  many  articles  to  Die  Al- 
koholfrage  ( “The  Alcohol  Question” ) . 

At  the  Eleventh  International  Congress  Against 
Alcoholism,  held  at  Stockholm,  SAA^eden,  in  1907, 
De  Terra  addressed  the  members  on  “Alcohol  and 
Train  Service”  ( Alkohol  und,  Verkeh^’sivesenJ  .This 
discourse  was  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  circu- 
lated to  the  extent  of  50,000  copies.  Upon  the  death 
of  Dr.  Leimbach  in  August,  1914,  De  Terra  suc- 
ceeded him  as  president  of  the  German  Good  Tem- 
plar Order.  He  Avas  instrumental  in  1919  in  pro- 
moting the  union  of  the  antialcoholic  societies  in 
Baden  in  an  organization  knoAvn  as  the  “Baden 
Association  Against  Alcoholism”  tBadfsc/reir  Land- 
esverband  gegen  den  Alkoholismus ) . 

TEUVETLI.  An  intoxicating  beverage  of  the 
early  Aztecs. 

TEXAS.  The  largest  State  of  the  United  States ; 
a member  of  the  South-central  grouj) ; bounded  on 
the  north  by  Nbav  Mexico  and  Oklahoma;  on  the 
east  by  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico; on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  on 
the  AA'est  by  Mexico  and  New  Mexico:  Its  area  is 
265,896  sq.  mi.;  its  population  (estimated,  1928), 
5,487,000;  and  the  capital  is  Austin  (pop.  45,133) . 

The  legislative  assembly  of  the  State  consists  of 
a Senate  of  31  members  and  a House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  150  members.  Texas  is  represented  in  Con- 
gress by  2 Senators  and  18  Representatives.  There 
are  253  counties  in  the  State  and  many  negroes  and 
Mexicans  among  the  population. 

Texas  is  one  of  the  most  important  agricultural 
States  in  the  Union,  having  a farming  area  of  ap- 
proximately 115,000,000  acres.  It  is  the  principal 
cotton  State ; and  its  corn,  Avheat,  oats,  potato,  and 
fruit  crops  are  heavy.  It  has  large  resources  of  pe- 
troleum, and  leads  the  country  in  cattle-raising. 
It  is  the  only  State  in  Avhich  the  annual  total  of 
all  crops  exceeds  $1,000,000,000.  In  1926  Texas  ex- 
ported nearly  $650,000,000  of  merchandise. 

Explored  by  Spaniards  in  1528-36  and  1540-42, 
the  territory  Avas  first  settled  in  1685  by  a French 
expedition  under  La  Salle,  and  Avas  later  aban- 
doned to  the  Spanish,  Avho  began  to  erect  missions 
in  1690.  The  district  of  Texas  (or  Tejas,’  as  it  Avas 
then  called,  after  a confederacy  of  Indian  tribes), 
Avas  formed  into  a j>rovince  in  1727,  and  three  years 
later  the  natives  l)egan  Avar  on  both  French  and 


Spaniards,  not  Aveakening  the  hold  of  either.  But 
the  hostility  of  the  Indians  checked  the  inrush  of 
colonists  from  the  United  States,  so  that  in  1765 
there  Avere  not  more  than  750  Avhites  in  Texas.  The 
first  civil  settlement  AA^as  formed  at  San  Fernando. 
(Bejar)  in  1730.  An  uprising,  led  by  Hidalgo,  in 
1810  resulted  in  Mexico’s  temporary  emancipation 
from  Spain.  Three  invasions  by  settlers  from  the 
Lbiited  States  failed  during  the  early  part  of  the- 
nineteenth  century.  Many  United  States  citizens 
emigrated  after  1820  to  the  site  of  the  present  toAvn 
of  Austin;  and  Avhen  the  Mexican  Goa’- 
Early  eminent  in  1824  united  the  State  of  Co- 
History  ahuila  Avith  Texas  and  placed  them  un- 
der a Mexican  governor,  these  Ameri- 
can settlers  AV'ere  very  harshlj^  treated.  Aliout  20,- 
000  of  them  held  a convention  in  1833  and  deter- 
mined to  separate  Texas  from  Coahuila.  They  pre- 
pared a State  Constitution  and  asked  Santa  Anna, 
then  president  and  dictator  of  Mexico,  to  admit 
them  as  a separate  State  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 
Subsequent  friction  Avith  the  Mexican  Government 
ended  in  a revolution,  AA'hich  resulted  in  Texas  be- 
coming an  independent  republic  in  1836.  One  of  the 
outstanding  events  of  this  revolution  Avas  the  de- 
fense of  the  Alamo,  at  Avhich  183  Texans  Avere- 
slaughtered  after  a desperate  fight  by  several  thou- 
sand Mexicans  under  Gen.  Santa  Anna.  It  Avas 
only  after  a long  conflict  over  the  slavery  question 
that  Texas  Avas  finally  admitted  to  the  Union.  The- 
State  seceded  and  joined  the  Southern  Confederacy 
in  February,  1861.  During  the  Civil  War,  although 
Texas  saw  little  actual  fighting,  part  of  the  coast 
Avas  occupied  by  Federal  troops.  The  State  Avas  re- 
admitted to  the  Union  on  March  30,  1870,  but  re- 
mained in  a politically  disorganized  condition  un- 
til the  inaug-uration  of  Gov.  Richard  Coke  in  1874. 
It  has  since  been  Democratic  in  politics,  Avith  the- 
exception  of  a majority  given  to  Republic  candi- 
date for  President  in  1928. 

Liquor  Legislation.  In  its  early  days  Texas  Avas 
subject  to  the  usual  laAvlessness  accompanying  pio- 
neer settlement.  Its  unsettled  area,  hoAA^ever,  Avas- 
tooA’astforpublic  opinion  to  crystallize  into  lynch- 
ings  and  vigilance  committees.  Among  the  Spanish- 
and  Mexican  inhabitants  there  Avas  no  sentiment 
against  liquor;  but  emigrants  from  the  United 
States  had  already  secured  the  enactment  of  seA'- 
eral  liquor  laAA^s  in  the  days  of  the  Texan  Republic. 

The  first  of  these,  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the- 
Republic  in  1837,  Avas  merely  a revenue  measure, 
imposing  a tax  of  $25  on  AA’holesale,  and  $100  on 
retail,  rumsellers.  Three  years  later  this  tax  Avas 
raised  to  $250  and  the  liquor-seller  placed  under 
$2,500  bond  to  “constantly  keep  an  orderly  and 
reputable  house  and  to  prevent  gam- 

Early  bling,  quarreling  or  other  miscon- 

Liquor  duct.”  In  1843  the  Republic  passed' 
Legislation  a statute  prohibiting  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicants to  the  Indians.  The  Trance 
(Fort  Worth)  also  notes  another  laAv  passed  prior 
to  Texas’  admission  as  a State,  giving  the  people 
the  right  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liq- 
uors Avithin  three  miles  of  any  house  of  Avorship  ox’ 
institution  of  learning.  This  Avas  probably  the  first 
local-option  laAv  in  any  American  commoiiAvealth. 

Afterbecomingapart  of  the  United  States,  Texas’ 
first  attempt  to  suppress  the  liquor  traffic  Avas  in 
1854,  Avhen  a laAv  called  the  “One  Quart  LaAA'”  Avas- 
passed.  providing  that  dram-shops  selling  quanti- 
ties of  less  than  one  quart  should  be  closed  except 
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where  a county  election  cast  a majority  vote  in 
their  favor.  Gov.  E.  M.  Pease  ordered  the  election 
held  but  did  not  require  a report.  Several  counties 
voted  dry;  but  before  the  effects  of  the  election 
could  be  carried  out,  the  liquor  interests  challenged 
the  law  in  the  courts.  It  was  never  enforced  and 
was  repealed  in  1856. 

Saloons  were  on  the  increase  in  Te.xas.  Candi- 
dates were  elected  to  the  Legislature  on  the  i^lat- 
form  of  “More  and  Better  Whisky”  over  abler  op- 
ponents who  were  dry.  When  the  “One  Quart  Law” 
was  replaced  by  license,  in  1856,  the  temperance 
forces  continued  to  fight  the  saloon  by  a rounda- 
bout means  permitted  by  the  statutes.  They  would 
call  an  election  in  a community;  if  they  received 
a majority  vote,  they  would  take  this  vote  to  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature  and  get  it  to  pass  a 
bill  declaring  that  community  dry.  In  this  way  dur- 
ing the  years  1856  to  1875  about  150  communities, 
including  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth,  secured  Prohi- 
bition laws.  The  first  of  these  laws  established  Pro- 
hibition within  an  area  of  five  miles  around  the 
court-house  at  Marshall.  Typical  of  these  local 
laws  was  one,  approved  March  15,  1875,  that  read : 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son or  persons  to  dispose  of  any  intoxicating  or  spir- 
ituous liquors,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  within  four  miles 
of  White's  mill  and  school  house,  in  Hill  County,  and 
'Concord  school  house,  in  Anderson  County. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  person  or  persons  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  be  fined  in  any  sum  of 
not  less  than  ten  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars,  for  each  and  every  offense. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  1875. 

In  1870-74  Col.  Ebf.xezer  Lafayette  Dohox- 
EY,  then  a member  of  the  Texas  Senate,  vainly 
atteni])ted  to  have  the  liquor-li- 

Local  cense  law  repealed  and  an  antiliq- 

Option  uor  measure  substituted.  Convinced 

in  State  that  no  Texas  Legislature  would  en- 
Constitution  act  Prohibition  unless  compelled  to 
do  so,  he  succeeded  in  1875  in  hav- 
ing inserted  in  the  new  State  Constitution  a man- 
datory provision  requiring  the  enactment  of  a lo- 
cal-option law.  The  measure  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  by  a vote  of  45  to  15,  and 
local  option  became  a part  of  the  Texas  Constitu- 
tion. The  provision  was  ratified  by  the  ])eople  of 
the  State  in  1876  by  an  immense  majority. 

Jasper  and  Rockwall  counties  were  the  first  to 
vote  dry  under  the  new  law.  A large  number  of  pre- 
cincts and  school  districts  also  availed  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  banish  the  liquor  traffic  from 
their  borders.  Throughout  the  next  ten  years  the 
Prohibition  battle  raged,  with  first  one  side  and 
then  the  other  victorious.  The  campaign  for  State- 
wide Prohibition,  which  began  in  1887,  found  but 
three  dry  counties  in  the  State:  Jasper,  Rockwall, 
and  Jones,  the  latter  county  having  been  organized 
without  saloons  and  retaining  that  policy  through- 
out the  decade. 

A bill  for  the  submission  of  a prohil)itory  amend- 
ment was  introduced  in  the  Texas  Legislature  in 
January,  1887.  It  had  been  defeated  in  the  House 
in  1885,  largely  through  German  influence.  In  Feb- 
ruary the  amendment  passed  the  House  by  a vote 
■of  80  to  21,  and  later  in  that  same  month  passed 
the  Senate  l)y  a vote  of  22  to  8.  Governor  Ross  then 
signed  the  bill,  which  recommended  that  a vote  on 
■State-wide  Prohibition  be  held  the  next  August. 


On  the  eve  of  the  election,  at  a huge  antiprohi- 
bition rally  held  at  Fort  Worth,  the  greatest  sen- 
sation of  the  campaign  was  sprung, 
State-'wide  when  ex-Governor  Lubbock  read  a 
Prohibition  strong  antiprohibition  letter  from 
Defeated  Jefferson  Davis,  ex-President  of 
the  Confederate  States.  This  letter 
was  scattered  by  hundreds  of  thousands  through- 
out Texas.  Every  white  voter  read  it,  and  every 
negro  and  illiterate  voter  had  it  read  to  him.  To 
the  strategic  introduction  of  this  document  the 
advocates  of  temperance  owed  the  loss  of  many 
thousands  of  votes.  At  the  election,  Aug.  4,  1887, 
State-wide  Prohibition  was  defeated  by  a majority 
of  over  90,000. 

While  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  Prohibition 
at  this  time  was  considered  by  some  as  the  death- 
blow to  dry  hopes  in  Texas,  it  was  later  seen  that 
the  scattering  of  truths  during  the  campaign  had 
resulted  in  a growth  of  temperance  sentiment  which 
finally  culminated  in  a harvest  of  local-option  vic- 
tories. A number  of  Texas  newspapers,  also,  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  Pi'ohibition  during  the.  years 
following  the  disaster  of  1887,  among  them  being 
the  Prohibition  Advocate,  the  Cameron  Democrat , 
the  Wolf  City  Clwcmicle,  the  Midland  Staked  Plain, 
and  the  Goi'don  Courier.  The  Myrtle  Springs  Jour- 
nal was  added  to  this  group  in  1893. 

Texas  temperance  pioneers  were  free  in  their  use 
of  literature.  Beginning  in  1870  sixteen  different 
temperance  papers  were  established,  most  of  them, 
however,  suspending  for  lack  of  financial  support. 
The  first  of  these,  the  Temperance  Family  Visitor, 
was  launched  in  Houston  by  Dr.  B.  T.  Kavanaugh, 
president  of  the  United  Friends  of  Temperance.  In 
1873  the  Texas  Signet  was  established  in  Dallas 
liy  Lee  Newton.  The  Southern  Temperance  Watch- 
man was  launched  in  1875  at  Honey  Grove  by  W. 

A.  LeSueur;  in  1876  Vic  Reinhart 

Pioneer  founded  the  Tempci-ance  Vedette 
Temperance  at  Terrell;  and  George  W.  Baines 
Publications  started  the  Texas  Prohibitionist  at 

McKinney  in  1881.  The  7'emperance 
Danner  was  first  issued  at  Caldwell  in  1884,  being 
published  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Lemmons,  a Methodist 
minister.  In  1882  Dr.  J.  B.  Cranfill,  later  a candi- 
date for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Prohibition  ticket,  established  the  Gatesville  .Ad- 
vance at  Gatesville,  but  moved  to  Waco  in  1886 
and  combined  that  paper  with  the  Temperance  Dan- 
ner. The  Prohibition  Advocate  was  launched  at 
Dallas  by  D.  P.  Haggard  in  1886,  and  in  that  same 
year  W.  H.  Munnerlyn  started  the  Temperance 
Flag  at  Granbury.  R.  E.  Grabel  began  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Texas  Patriot  at  Dallas  in  1902.  P.  F. 
Paige,  leader  of  the  Prohibition  jiarty,  started  the 
Advancein  Dallas  in  1903.  In  1905  Granville  Jones, 
a loading  temperance  lecturer,  started  the  Lance 
at  Mineral  Wells.  W.  D.  Upshaw,  later  Congress- 
man from  Georgia,  began  publishing  the  Texas 
Dattle  in  1908,  and  B.  F.  Riley,  superintendent  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Texas,  launched  the 
'Texas  Round-up  in  the  same  year.  In  1909  the 
Christian  Patriot  was  founded  at  Marlin. 

Under  local  option  the  cause  of  temperance  ad- 
vanced steadily.  In  1895,  of  239  counties  in  the 
State,  53 ‘were  entirely  dry  and  79  partially  dry. 
A block  of  ten  unorganized  counties  in  the  north- 
western section  was  also  under  Prohibition.  There 
were  76,106  square  miles  of  territory  in  the  State 
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ainder  Prohibition;  and  828,283  inhabitants  (32 
per  cent  of  the  population)  resided  in  counties 
freed  from  the  saloon.  Elections  were  pending  in 
■counties  which  contained  300,000  residents.  The 
Prohibition  forces  were  in  control  of  much  of  the 
richest  and  most  populous  territory  in  the  State. 

In  March,  1903,  the  Union  Signal  commented 
upon  the  situation  in  Texas  as  follows: 

The  steady  onward  march  of  local  option  prohibition 
was  notably  accelerated  by  the  victories  of  the  week 
•from  February  28  to  March  7,  inclusive.  On  the  for- 
mer date,  Gregg  county  came  into  the  ranks  with  a good 
majority.  The  greatest  victory  of  one  single  day  was 
achieved  on  March  7 when  the  three  populous  counties 
ot  Grayson.  Wood,  and  Camp  fell  into  line.  Even  the 
prohibitionists  were  surprised  at  the  majority  of  625  in 
'Grayson,  which  is  the  largest  county,  in  point  of  popu- 
lation in  the  State.  Sherman  and  Denison  both  gave  an- 
ti-majorities. but  the  pro  vote  in  the  small  towns  and 
Tural  sections  overbalanced  the  city  vote. 

^ Later  in  the  year  four  more  counties  were  car- 
ried for  Prohibition.  Of  the  counties  in  the  State 
104 — nearly  half — were  wholly  dry;  74  were  dry, 
save  for  their  county-seats ; and  only  58  were  wholly 
wet.  The  wholly  dry  counties  represented  a popu- 
lation of  725,810;  the  partly  dry  counties,  a pop- 
ulation of  1 ,492,729.  An  area  of  almost  three  fourths 
■of  Texas  was  under  Prohibition.  In  October,  1903, 
the  Texas  Christian  Advocate  quoted  statistics  to 
show  that  in  the  dry  counties  there  was  1 convict 
■to  every  1,500  inhabitants,  while  in  the  wet  coun- 
ties the  ratio  was  1 to  every  500. 

Two  dithculties  confronted  Texas  Prohibition 
workers:  in  the  first  place,  the  United  States  In- 
ter-Commerce Act  permitted  shippers  from  outside 
the  State  to  send  C.  0.  D.  liquor  packages  into  lo- 
cal-option territory;  in  the  second  place,  the  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeals  held  that  any  man  had  the 
right  to  enter  local-option  territory  and  solicit  or- 
ders for  liquor.  Nevertheless,  progress  was  made 
in  restricting  the  saloon.  In  the  September,  1907, 
B.eview  of  Bevieics  John  Corrigan  thus  discussed 
temperance  legislation  in  Texas: 

The  Texas  Legislature,  which  enacted  so  many  re- 
form fheasures  of  an  extreme  character  at  its  recent 
session,  contained  a strong  prohibition  element.  The 
prohibition  question, — always  a live  one  in  the  Lone 
Star  State, — was  again  agitated.  Some  fifty  prohibition 
measures  were  introduced,  but  a compromise  was  final- 
ly secured  on  the  Naskin-McGregor  law,  which  went  in- 
to effect  on  July  12.  It  imposes  marked  restrictions  on 
the  liquor  business.  The  Legislature  discussed  every 
method  of  liquor  regulation,  from  a $5,000  license  to 
absolute  elimination  of  saloons,  save  in  business  sec- 
tions of  cities  having  more  than  25,000  population. 

Under  the  new  law  saloons  must  be  closed  from  mid- 
night to  5 a.  m..  and  on  Sunday, — Sunday  closing  be- 
ing invariable  in  the  South, — and  no  saloon  can  open 
in  any  section  of  any  city,  town,  or  village  without  se- 
curing the  consent  of  a majority  of  the  residents  of  that 
block.  If  any  saloon-keeper  is  convicted  of  a violation 
■of  the  law  he  is  fined  from  $100  to  $5,000,  and  in  ad- 
dition given  a jail  sentence,  if  the  gravity  of  his  of- 
fence warrants  it.  His  license  is  also  revoked,  and  he 
■cannot  resume  business  within  two  years  of  the  date  of 
his  conviction.  At  that  time,  provided  no  one  objects,  he 
■can  re-enter  the  business  ; but  a second  offence  for  ever 
precludes  the  possibility  of  his  securing  a liquor  license 
anywhere  in  the  State.  If  another  saloon-keeper  em- 
ploys him.  his  own  license  is  revoked. 

In  1908  twelve  oountie.s  were  added  to  the  no-li- 
■cense  column  and  Gov.  T.  M.  Campbell  was  re- 
elected on  a .straight  antisaloon  platform.  It  was 
j)0]nilarly  believed  that  the  next  Leg- 
Wet  Vote  islature  would  give  State-wide  Prohi- 
Reduced  bition  to  Texas.  Nothing  decisive,  how- 
ever, was  accomplished  during  Gover- 
nor Campbell’s  terra.  At  the  primaries  of  1910  the 
voters  of  the  State  expressed  themselves  by  a large 
majoi-ity  in  favor  of  the  submission  of  a prohibi- 


tory constitutional  amendment.  The  Legislature 
of  1911  passed  an  enabling  act,  and  on  July  22  the 
vote  was  taken.  It  resulted  in  a defeat  for  Prohi- 
bition by  about  5,000. 

The  temperance  forces  were  bitterly  disappoint- 
ed ; but  theoutcome  was  wholly  explicable.  In  Texas 
the  payment  of  a poll-tax  was  essential  to  the  fran- 
chise. Early  in  the  year  the  liquor  interests  flooded 
the  cities  and  the  negro  counties  with  a corruption 
fund  for  the  payment  of  this  tax.  Several  days  be- 
fore the  election  Gov.  O.  B.  Colquitt  informed  the 
State  Tax  Collector  that  Prohibition  would  great- 
ly increase  the  tax-rate.  A wet  landslide  ensued. 

The  American  Issue  (National  edition ) for  Au- 
gust, 1911,  thus  commented  upon  the  Texas  elec- 
tion : 

The  close  vote  in  Texas  on  state-wide  prohibition  is 
considered  as  anything  but  a victory  for  the  liquor  men 
the  country  over.  They  confidently  claimed  a “wet” 
majority  of  from  60,000  to  100,000,  while  they  barely 
pulled  through  with  a margin  of  5,000  in  a total  vote 
of  approximately  half  a million.  . . 

The  Texas  liquor  men  are  more  rattled  since  the  elec- 
tion than  before,  for  the  result  is  a revelation  to  them 
and  sets  forth  as  a fact  which  can  not  be  disguised  that 
the  days  of  the  traffic  are  numbered  in  the  Lone  Star 
state  and  that  the  fight  for  the  abolition  of  the  saloon 
will  be  pushed  with  renewed  energy  by  their  opponents. 

That  these  liquor  men  are  thoroughly  scared  is  evi- 
denced by  the  action  taken  by  the  brewers  a couple  of 
days  after  the  election  in  offering  to  set  aside  annually 
$500,000  for  the  enforcement  of  saloon  laws  if  the  tem- 
perance people  will  agree  to  accept  the  verdict  at  the 
polls  and  not  renew  the  fight.  Of  course  the  offer  was 
turned  down  and  steps  taken  at  once  to  begin  active 
campaign  -work  to  wipe  out  the  narrow  margin  and 
make  Texas  “dry.” 

It  was  the  most  victorious  defeat  ever  achieved  by 
the  temperance  forces  of  any  state.  . . 

The  publications  of  the  liquor  interests  reflected 
their  fear  of  the  trend  of  temperance  sentiment  in 
Texas.  The  Brewers^  Journal  for  Aug.  1,  1911, 
warned  its  readers  that 

. . . the  trade  must  concentrate  its  forces  to  convince 
the  otherwise  liberal-minded  elements,  like  social  and 
fraternal  organizations,  that  Prohibition  is  not  apt  to 
improve  conditions  permanently  and  that,  to  the  con- 
trary, it  will  not  only  make  matters  worse,  but  also 
endanger  personal  liberty,  the  free  will  of  the  people 
and  the  foundations  of  our  free  institutions.  The  work 
of  educational  enlightenment  must  be  carried  on  among 
these  circles  -with  more  determination  than  ever  before. 
The  people  must  be  convinced  that  they  are  not  con- 
ferring any  favor  upon  the  brewer  or  distiller  by  vot- 
ing against  Prohibition,  but  that  they  are  performing 
a duty  to  themselves  by  upholding  free  institutions. 
The  work  in  Texas  must  be  continued,  because  the  Pro- 
hibitionists will  not  rest  upon  their  oars  : they  will  sub- 
mit their  constitutional  amendment  again  and  again. 

The  liquor  interests  did  not  underestimate  the 
capability  and  persistency  of  the  temperance  forces. 
A group  of  aggressive  leaders  sprung  up  who  were 
lesolved  to  carry  the  issue  to  a victorious  conclu- 
sion at  anvcost.  Th is groun  included  : United  States 
Senator  Morris  Sheppard,  who  juade  Prohibition 
the  paramount  issue  of  his  1912  campaign,  and 
swept  the  State  with  an  overwhelming  majority, 
and  who  in  1917,  as  a member  of  Congress,  had  the 
honor  of  introducing  into  the  Senate  the  resolu- 
tion proposing  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution;  Representative  James  H. 
(“Cyclone”)  Davis.  Avho  upon  every  possible  occa- 
sion bitterly  arraigned  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  Na- 
tional House;  Rev.  R.  P.  Shuler,  Austin ; Rev.  At- 
ticus  Webh,  Fort  Worth:  Rev.  W.  R.  Lambert, 
Fort  Worth;  Rev.  W.  C.  Dunn,  Waco;  Dr.  Arthur 
J.  Barton  ; and  Rev.  William  J.  Herwig. 

The  Texas  Legislature  in  1913  enacted  several 
new  and  drastic  liquor  laws,  one  of  which  forbade 
liquor-dealers  to  solicit  business  by  letter,  circu- 
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lar,  or  in  any  other  manner  in  di-y  communities. 
This  was  construed  by  many  lawyers  to  mean  that 
newspapers  published  in  drj'  territory  could  not 
carry  liquor  advertisements.  Another 

Allison  law  required  the  closing  of  saloons  at 
Intrastate  9:30  p.  m.  and  their  opening  at  G A. 

Law  M.  The  saloons  were  also  required  to 

remain  closed  from  9:30  p.  ^[.  Satur- 
day to  0 A.  M.  Monday.  In  the  same  year  the  Alli- 
son Intrastate  Liquor  Law  was  enacted,  making 
the  Webb-Kenyon  Act  ell'ective  in  Texas.  In  the 
“Anti-Saloon  League  Year  Book  for  1914'’  State 
Senator  J.  C.  McNealus  summarized  its  principal 
provisions  and  penalties  as  follows : 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to 
deliver  iuto.xicating  liquor  for  transportation  to  any 
point  in  dry  territory  in  the  State. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to 
receive  any  intoxicating  liquor  for  shipment  to  any  point 
in  dry  territory  in  the  State. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to 
transport  or  deliver  to  any  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
liquor  in  dry  territory  in  the  State. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  in 
dry  territory  to  receive  intoxicating  liquor,  regardless 
of  whether  such  liquor  be  shipped  from  a point  within 
the  State  or  from  without.  . . 

This  act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  carriage  and 
delivery  of  liquor  within  the  State  of  shipments  origi- 
nating in  another  State.  . . 

The  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  by 
the  liquor  dealers  and  transportation  companies  con- 
stitutes a felony  and  Is  punishable  by  penitentiary  sen- 
tence of  not  less  than  one,  nor  more  than  three  years. 

Any  person  living  in  dry  territory  who  shall  receive 
liquor  shipments  in  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $250  with  a jail  term 
of  from  twenty  to  sixty  days.  . . 

A conviction  for  violation  of  any  part  of  this  act  may 
be  had  on  the  unsupported  evidence  of  an  accomplice 
or  participant,  who  shall  be  exempt  from  prosecution. 

The  Allison  Law  was  a death-blow  to  the  mail- 
order houses  and  practically  destroyed  the  whole- 
sale liquor  and  beer  business  of  the  State.  The  wet 
])ress  was  obliged  to  give  up  liquor  advertisements 
almost  entirely.  Meanwhile  the  attorney-general 
was  giving  special  attention  to  violations  of  the 
license  laws  by  secret  orders  and  chartered  clubs; 
and  the  liquor  interests  were  disconcerted  by  the 
publication,  in  a special  edition  of  the  Texas  Home 
rt??fZ/S'tfl/c,of  theevidence  in  the  State’s  case  against 
a number  of  brewers,  who  confessed  themselves 
guilty  of  wholesale  corruption  of  elections,  paid 
fines  of  .$250,000,  surrendered  their  charters,  and 
were  forced  to  reincorporate  and  take  out  new 
charters. 

In  April,  1910,  the  drys  scored  a signal  victory 
when  liallas  voted,  by  0,190  to  4,838,  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  liquor  on  the  State  Fair  grounds.  Dur- 
ing the  previous  month  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
held  its  annual  convention  in  Dallas,  at  which 
speeches  were  made  by  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
Capt.  Bicbmond  Pearson  Hobson,  and  others,  and 
a camjiaign  was  inaugurated  for  the  resubmission 
of  a Prohibition  amendment  at  the  1910  primaries. 
Tlie  Democratic  primaries  registered  a majority  of 
25,000  in  favor  of  submission,  and  the  constitution- 
al amendment  was  to  have  been  put  to  a vote  on 
July  28,  1917 ; but  the  1917  Legislature  unexpect- 
edly sidetracked  the  issue,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voting  89  to  47  against  sulimission. 

^Meanwhile  the  United  States  had  entered  the 
World  War.  and,  in  resjionse  to  a communication 
from  Secretary  of  M'ar  Baker,  Gov.  -I.  II.  Hobby, 
on  Fel).  20,  I ill  8,  called  a special  session  of  the 
Legislature  for  the  ])urpose  of  declaring  a ten-mile 
dry  zone  around  all  military  camps  in  the  State. 


The  Legislature  not  only  passed  the  requested  stat- 
ute, which  eliminated  over  1,000  of  the  2,000  sa- 
loons remaining  in  Texas,  but  at  the  same  sitting 
ratified  the  Prohibition  Amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  Texas  thus  becoming  the  eighth  State 
and  the  third  wet  State  to  ratify  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

Influenced  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Xational  sit- 
uation, both  Houses  also  acted  favorably  upon  the- 
conference  report  of  a State-wide  Prohibition  bill,. 

which  jirovided  violation  pen- 

Prohibitory  allies  of  .$1,000  to  $5,000  in 

Amendment  iines.  The  bill  was  signed  by  the- 

Declared  Governor  on  ]\larch  22.  1918; 

Unconstitutional  but  in  October  of  the  same- 
year  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  a majority  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Crim- 
inal Appeals,  whicii  maintained  that  it  conflicted 
with  the  State’s  constitutional  provisions  for  lo- 
cal option.  The  Court’s  o])inion  also  held  that  mil- 
itary necessity  did  not  liecome  authority  for  the 
2)assage  of  a law  unless  pul)lic  danger  was  imme- 
diate, imminent,  and  pending. 

The  situation  thus  created  was  anomalous.  But 
the  prohibitory  bill  had  a clause  forbidding  the 
manufacture  and  transportation  of  intoxicating, 
liquor  and  also  a clause  providing  that  if  one  clause 
should  be  declared  unconstitutional  it  should  not 
aflect  the  constitutionality  of  other  clauses.  Ou 
the  strength  of  this  provision.  Attorney-general 
B.  F.  Looney  obtained  an  injunction  against  every 
saloon  that  attempted  to  open. 

In  January,  1919,  the  Legislature  passed  a joint, 
resolution  calling  for  the  submission  of  an  amend- 
ment on  Prohibition.  In  the  Senate  the  vote  was 
30  to  1,  in  the  House  121  to  1.  The  amendment  was 
voted  upon  on  May  24,  1919.  Although,  owing  to 
the  near  approach  of  national  Prohibition,  a light 
vote  was  cast,  the  amendment  received  a majority 
of  approximately  25,000.  State-wide  Prohibitioii 
w’as  at  last  an  accomplished  fact  in  Texas. 

The  next  task  of  the  temperance  forces  w*as  the- 
securing  of  an  adequate  law  to  enforce  State  Pro- 
hibition. This  was  accomplished  in  the  passage  of 
the  Dean  Act  by  the  1920  Legislature.  In  1923  this 
law  was  strengthened  by  the  enactment  of  several 
additional  enforcement  acts,  declaring  possession 
a felony  and  dealing,  in  part,  with  drunkenness 
among  policemen  and  perjury  among  witnesses  in. 
State  liquor  cases.  In  September,  1923,  Home  aitd 
State  summarized  existing  dry  law  violations  in 
Texas  as  follows : 

1.  It  is  now  a violation  of  the  law  to  make  any  kind, 
of  intoxicating  liquor  for  beverage  use.  and  if  it  con- 
tains more  than  1 per  cent  alcohol,  the  Stale  law  classi- 
fies it  as  intoxicating.  This  prevents  ' homebrew  " be- 
ing made  for  personal  use,  or  home-made  wine,  or  any- 
thing else  containing  1 per  cent  of  alcohol. 

2.  It  is  a violation  of  the  law  to  sell,  barter,  or  ex- 
change such  liquors. 

3.  It  is  a violation  of  the  law  to  transport  or  deliver- 
any  of  such  liquors. 

4.  It  is  also  a violation  of  the  law  to  solicit,  take  or- 
ders for,  or  furnish  such  liquors.  This  makes  it  an  of- 
fense to  go  to  a bootlegger  and  get  a bottle  of  illegal- 
liquor  for  a friend,  or  to  accommodate  a stranger.  Sec- 
tion 20.  of  the  Dean  Act,  still  in  force,  makes  it  an  of- 
fense “to  give  any  information  how  such  prohibited  liq- 
uors may  he  received  or  where  such  liquors  are,  or  to 
send  for  such  liquors.” 

5.  It  is  also  a violation  of  the  law  to  possess  a Still, 
or  any  equiiiment  for  making  liquor,  or  to  possess  any' 
mash  or  other  material  for  making  liquor. 

('>.  It  is  also  a violation  of  the  law  knowingly  to  sell 
any  sui)i)lies  for  making  liquor.  Grocery  stores  when' 
they  knowingly  furnish  sugar,  chops,  concentrated  lye, 
brandy  extract,  etc.,  to  moonshiners  or  bootleggers  vio- 
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late  the  law  and  are  subject  to  a sentence  of  from  one 
to  five  years  in  the  penitentiary.  Most  of  them  know 
when  they  so  supply  the  moonshiner. 

Under  the  governorship  of  Mrs.  Miriam  A.  Fer- 
guson (1925-26),  wife  of  former  Governor  James 
E.  Ferguson,  who  had  been  impeached  while  in  of- 
fice for  accepting  money  from  brewers,  Prohibi- 
tion enforcement  suffered  a con- 
Wets  siderable  setback.  Although  the 

Cripple  State  allowed  a quota  of  75  Rang- 
Enforcement  ers,  in  1925  the  appropriation  was 
Code  reduced  so  that  a force  of  but  30 

men  could  be  maintained  at  a sal- 
ary of  less  than  $100  per  month,  and  their  use  in 
suppressing  bootlegging  was  discouraged.  This  re- 
duction was  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  duty 
of  apprehending  criminals  in  Texas  belonged  to 
the  sheriffs  and  local  peace  officers. 

Two  bills  adverse  to  enforcement  (Senate  Bills 
Xos.  115  and  174)  were  put  through  the  1925  Leg- 
islature and  approved  by  the  Governor  : one  of  these 
required  a search-warrant  for  the  searching  of  per- 
sons or  vehicles,  and  imposed  a minimum  fine  of 
$500  and  jail  sentence  of  six  months  on  officers  who 
searched  persons  or  vehicles  without  a warrant; 
the  other  prohibited  evidence  secured  without  a 
warrant  from  being  used  in  any  criminal  action. 
These  two  bills,  taken  together,  paralyzed  both  of- 
ficers and  courts  in  attempting  to  enforce  the  dry 
laws.  Enforcement  agencies  were  also  hampered  by 
the  increased  number  of  convicted  bootleggers  at 
large  in  the  State,  due  to  the  wholesale  pardoning 
policy  of  the  governor. 

Penalties,  however,  when  convictions  are  secured 
in  Texas,  are  heavy.  The  lowest  sentence  that  can 
be  assessed  is  one  year  in  the  penitentiary ; the  high- 
est is  five  years.  No  fine  is  allowed,  nor  are  sus- 
pended sentences  permitted  to  persons  25  years  old 
or  over.  Search-warrants  may  be  granted  to  search 
private  residences  if  any  part  of  the  law  is  being 
violated  there,  not,  as  under  the  Volstead  Act,  on- 
ly when  “sale”  is  being  violated. 

While  Gov.  Dan  Moody,  who  succeeded  “Ma” 
Ferguson,  was  dry  both  personally  and  politically, 
no  legislation  on  the  liquor  question  was  passed 
during  his  first  term  ( 1927-29) . Lieut. -Gov.  Barry 
Miller,  president  of  the  Senate,  with  the  power  to 
appoint  committees,  appointed  so  many  members 
unfriendly  to  Prohibition  that  they  were  able  to 
smother  favorable  legislation  in  the  committees. 
The  Governor  had  little  discretionary  power,  save 
in  the  use  of  Rangers  in  securing  evidence.  Increased 
activity  in  this  direction  showed  a 25-per-cent  in- 
crease in  the  numlier  of  bootleggers  sent  to  prison. 
Governor  Moody  advocated  a dry  State  delegation 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1928. 
Under  his  influe)ice  the  Texas  delegation  never  cast 
its  vote  for  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  wet  candidate 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  President. 

Gov.  Pat  M.  Neff,  the  State’s  highest  official  dur- 
ing the  probationary  period  of  enforcement  (1921- 
25  ) , expressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
of  Prohibition  for  Texas.  He  said: 

It  has  purified,  in  a large  measure,  social  life,  ele- 
vated the  moral  standard  and  strengthened  the  state 
economically.  While  the  Prohibition  laws  are  frequent- 
ly violated  at  this  time,  yet  not  so  much  as  the  auto- 
mobile theft  law  is  violated.  Since  we  have  had  state- 
wide Prohibition,  I feel  sure  that  the  Prohibition  sen- 
timent has  been  greatly  strengthened  in  Texas.  I do 
not  believe  that  one-half  of  those  who  voted  against 
Prohibition  prior  to  the  state  going  dry  would  vote  to 
bring  back  the  saloons.  Saloons  are  worthless  institu- 
tions. They  never  produced  one  dollar  s worth  of  val- 


ue, nor  caused  one  sane  smile  to  a human  being,  and 
that  they  have  been  outlawed  is  the  natural  result  of 
civilization. 

Temperance  Organizaiioiis.  Ihe  work  of  several 
national  temperance  organizations  jilayed  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  early  struggle  for  prohibitory 
legislation  in  Texas.  Temperance  societies  began 
to  be  organized  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  increased  rapidly  in  numbers  and  in- 
fiuence.  Among  the  first  of  these  was  the  Templars 
of  Honor  and  Temperance,  which  was  founded  in 
1845,  and  in  the  decade  preceding  the  Civil  War 
established  a number  of  temples 
Early  in  Texas  and  attained  consider- 

Temperance  able  influence.  In  1856  a Texan, 
Organizations  T.  LI.  McMahon,  presided  over  the 
eleventh  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Council  of  the  order,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
W^ith  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  temples  were  disor- 
ganized, communication  with  headquarters  was 
cut  off,  and  the  order  in  Texas,  as  throughout  the 
South,  suffered  a decline  from  which  it  never  re- 
covered. 

The  United  Friends  of  Temperance,  a secret  or- 
der, was  among  the  first  to  establish  a State-wide 
organization  in  behalf  of  temperance.  This  order 
was  introduced  into  Texas  in  1854  by  Dr.  James 
Younge,  who  spent  nine  months  of  that  year  lec- 
turing throughout  the  settled  parts  of  the  State. 
(In  1869  he  removed  to  Texas  and  for  eighteen 
years  was  the  most  conspicuoiis  leader  of  the  Texas 
temperance  forces.)  The  Friends  of  Temperance 
became  a strong  organization.  Dr.  Tounge  organ- 
ized in  the  State  1,500  councils  and  800  Bands  of 
Hope  (the  juvenile  branch  of  the  order).  In  1887 
there  were  184  local  councils  with  an  aggregate 
membership  of  16,560. 

The  Grand  Council  for  the  State  was  organized 
at  tVaco  July  4,  1870.  Its  first  president  was  the 
Rev.  B.  T.  Kavanaugh.  and  among  the  organizers 
and  first  officers  were:  Dr.  R.  C.  Burleson,  presi- 
dent of  tVaco  University,  and  Dr.  William  Carey 
Crane,  president  of  Baylor  University,  Indepen- 
dence. 

Tlie  Friends  of  Temperance  were  pledged  to  to- 
tal abstinence  and  fraternal  helpfulness.  They  la- 
bored to  reclaim  inebriates,  to  fortify  the  young 
against  the  evil  of  drink,  and  to  create  and  strength- 
en public  sentiment  against  the  liquor  traffic.  In 
Bands  of  Hope  boys  and  girls  were  pledged  to  ab- 
stinence from  the  use  of  liquor,  tobacco,  and  pro- 
fanity. 'Women  were  f reeh"  admitted  to  active  mem- 
bership. 

The  organization  in  1881  attempted  to  get  a con- 
stitutional amendment  proliibiting  the  sale  of  liq- 
uor submitted  to  the  people  of  the  State.  After  weeks 
of  exhaustive  labor  and  great  anxiety  the  Prohi- 
bition bill  amending  the  Constitution  stranded  in 
the  House,  after  having  passed  the  Senate.  This 
was  a severe  setback ; but  the  order  rallied  and  the 
Grand  Council  in  1886  memorialized  the  State  Leg- 
islature for  needed  amendments  to  the  local-option 
law.  WGth  the  assistance  of  Judge  Simkins,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature,  some  of  these  were  secured ; 
but  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  prohibitory 
amendment  in  1887  administered  a death-blow  to 
the  Friends  of  Temperance  in  Texas. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars  was 
introduced  into  Texas  in  1860  by  the  institution 
of  Pioneer  Lodge  No.  1 atW^eston.  Additional  lodges 
were  established,  and  in  1870  the  Order  had  600 
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members  in  the  State.  In  1874  a nnmljer  of  aiixili- 
ii,ry  Cold  Water,  or  Juvenile,  Temples  were  founded 
under  the  supervision  of  A.  Winter  of  Connecti- 
■eut.  A Grand  Lodge  was  instituted  Dec.  28,  1881, 
with  A.  G.  Marment  as  Royal  Worthy  Grand  Mar- 
shal. Some  years  later,  after  the  Order  had  split 
4ind  reunited,  a second  Grand  Lodge  was  organ- 
ized March  28,  1893.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  Templars  reached  their  apex  of 
influence  in  Texas.  Thirteen  new  lodges  were  insti- 
tuted in  1 899,  and  work  was  undertaken  among  the 
negrt)es.  Texas  Tenii)lars  were  represented  at  the 
■doth  Juliilee  of  the  Order,  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in 
1901.  Afterward  the  Order  seems  to  have  declined 
rapidly. 

The  next  major  temperance  organization  formed 
in  Texas  was  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
LLiion.  The  first  local  Union  was  organized  May  9, 
1882,  by  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  at  Paris,  Texas, 
with  the  following  officers ; Mrs.  S.  B.  Maxey,  Par- 
is, president;  iNIrs.  Eunice  Pascoe,  Sherman,  cor- 
responding secretary ; Mrs.  Preston,  Austin,  record- 
ing secretary ; Mrs.  W.  D.  Knowles,  Dallas,  treasur- 
t'r;  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Boyd,  Paris,  corresponding  sec- 
retary. 

During  her  visit  to  Texas  Miss  Willard  formed 
local  Unions  at  Texarkana,  Denison,  Sherman,  Mar- 
shall, Austin,  Waco,  San  Antonio,  Galveston,  and 
Houston.  Additional  Unions  were  organized  at 
Blossom  Prairie  and  Terrell  by  Mrs.  Lily  Hatha- 
way in  1882. 

In  1883  the  Texas  State  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  organ- 
ized, with  Mrs.  Jennie  Bland  Beauchamp,  Denton, 
as  president,  Mrs.  Lizzie  D.  Johnson,  as  recording 
secretary,  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Robinson,  Paris,  as  trea- 
surer. Mrs.  Beauchamp  served  as  head  of  the  State 
Union  until  1888,  and  was  also  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  during  this 
period.  Her  activities  included  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  establishment  in  188(i  of  the  boys’ 
reformatory  at  Gatesville,  and  the 
launching  of  a small  official  organ,  the  Bulletin 
Board,  in  188.5.  She  led  the  agitation  which  se- 
cured the  foundation  of  the  State  Orphan  Home  at 
Corsicana,  a new  “age  of  consent”  law,  a rescue 
home  for  girls,  the  Tarrant  County  Orphans’ Home, 
and  a home  for  bootblacks  in  Fort  Worth.  Mrs. 
Beauchamp  also  directed  the  efforts  of  the  Texas 
W.  C.  T.  U.  in  the  campaign  for  State-wide  Prohi- 
bition in  1887. 

In  fheearly  eighties  the  National  Woman’s  Chris- 
tian  Temperance  Union  sent  into  the  State  Mrs. 
Lucy  Thurman,  national  superintendent  of  Colored 
IVork.  She  organized  the  negroes  of  Texas  for  the 
cause,  and  in  her  honor  the  colored  women’s  organ- 
ization was  named  the  “Thurman  W.  C.  T.  U.  of 
Texas.”  The  first  president  of  the  Thurman  Union 
was  a teaeher,  Mrs.  Fannie  Hall,  of  Dallas,  who, 
after  a period  of  two  years,  was  followed  in  office 
by  Mrs.  Dodson,  also  a teaeher,  of  Palestine.  At 
the  third  annual  convention  of  the  Union,  Mrs. 
Eliza  E.  Peterson,  of  Texarkana,  was  elected  pres- 
ident, serving  in  that  capacity  for  a number  of 
years.  Other  leaders  of  this  work  among  the  col- 
ored women  of  Texas  were:  Mrs.  M.  J.  Turner,  of 
Conroe,  and  Mrs.  M.  R.  Barnes,  who  served  as  vice- 
presidents;  Mrs.  F.  E.  W.  Morris,  corresponding 
secretary;  and  IMiss  Cora  L.  Eugene,  State  organ- 
izer. 

The  Texas  Union  campaigned  successfully  for 
Die  enactment  of  the  following  laws:  The  law  rais- 


ing the  age  of  consent  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
( 1 895 ) ; the  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  Law 
(1893)  ; the  Anti-cigarette  Law  (1899)  ; the  An- 
ti-cocaine Law  (1901)  ; the  College  of  Industrial 
Arts  Bill  (1901)  ; the  Anti-slot-machine  law;  the 
anti-child-labor  law;  the  anti-card-playing  law; 
and  the  anti-C.  0.  D.  express  liquor-shipment  law. 
The  Union,  moreover,  aided  materially  in  defeat- 
ing the  Willacy  Bill.  It  also  carried  on  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success  about  25  departments  of  the 
National  Union.  The  greatest  activity  and  best  re- 
sults were  attained  by  the  departments  of  Legis- 
lation, Press,  Medal  Contests,  Mothers’  Meetings, 
Antinarcotics,  and  Unfermented  Wine  for  Com- 
munion. With  the  organization  of  the  Texas  Local 
Option  Association  in  1903,  much  of  the  work  of 
campaigning  for  temperance  legislation  previous- 
ly carried  on  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  turned  over 
to  the  new  organization. 

In  recent  years  the  Union  has  been  particularly 
eii'cctive  in  agitation  for  child-welfare  education; 
improvement  of  prison  conditions;  prevention  of 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  (some  containing  as  high 
as  90  per  cent  of  alcohol)  along  the  Mexican  bor- 
der ; remodeling  of  the  Search-and-seizure  Law ; 
and  prosecution  of  jffiysicians  issuing  illegal  liq- 
uor prescriptions. 

In  1925  a split  occurred  in  the  organization,  due 
to  tlie  support  alleged  to  have  been  given  by  the 
State  president  to  the  candidacy  for  the  governor- 
ship of  IMrs.  Miriam  Ferguson,  who  was  known  to 
be  favorable  to  the  liquor  interests.  About  twenty 
women  left  the  State  Convention  and  organized  a 
new  Union.  This  group  of  women,  however,  never 
paid  dues  to,  and  was  never  recognized  by,  the  Na- 
tional W.  C.  T.  U.  In  the  course  of  time  a number 
of  those  who  seceded  returned  to  the  fold ; and  the 
Texas  W.  C.  T.  U.  now  has  a growing  membership 
with  a definite  program  of  active  service,  which 
includes  the  support  of  dry  candidates. 

The  present  officers  of  the  State  Union  are  ( 1 929 ) : 
President,  Mrs.  Claude  de  Van  Watts,  Austin  ; vice- 
president  at  large,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Ammerman,  Fort 
Worth ; corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Eula  Twich- 
ell,  Austin;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Fred  Law- 
son,  Ennis;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Frances  Dean,  Dallas; 
Y.  P.  B.  secretary,  Mrs.  M.  G.  Mitchell,  Tyler;  L. 
T.  L.  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Adams,  Commerce.  The 
President  is  editor  of  the  Texas  While  Ribbon, 
the  Union’s  official  organ. 

The  Prohibition  party  was  introduced  into  Texas 
as  a national  organization  by  Col.  E.  L.  Dohoney 
at  Fort  Worth,  where  he  was  responsible  for  the 
holding  of  a convention  of  Prohibitionists  on  Sept. 
8,  1 884.  This  group  put  out  a Presidential  electoral 
ticketforJohnP.St.  John, which  polled  3,500  votes 
without  any  canvass  being  made.  The  Prohibition 
party  of  Texas  was  founded  at  Dallas  Sept.  7.  1886, 
at  a State  convention  called  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Cranfill, 
editor  of  tbe  Gatesville  Advance.  This  new  group 
adopted  a platform  demanding  the  submission  of 
a State-wide  prohibitory  amendment  and  advocat- 
ing both  State  and  national  Prohibition.  Colonel 
Dohoney  was  nominated  for  Governor,  and  the  Rev. 
S.  G.  Mullins  was  slated  as  lieutenant-governor. 
Dr.  Cranfill  was  selected  as  chairman  of  the  exec- 
utive committee.  With  the  assistance  of  former  ad- 
herents of  the  Greenback  ]iarty,  the  Prohiliition- 
ists  were  able  to  poll  19,186  votes  in  the  election 
of  1886.  In  51  counties  the  Prohibition  vote  was 
larger  than  the  Republican  vote.  This  alarmed  the 
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Democratic  party  in  tlie  State  and  caused  the  sub- 
mission of  a Prohibition  constitutional  amendment 
by  the  State  Legislature.  While  the  party  has  re- 
mained active,  it  has  never  achieved  any  great 
measure  of  success  in  Texas. 

The  Texas  Local  Option  Association  was  formed 
at  Dallas  Nov.  2.5,  1903,  at  a meeting  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Prohibition  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  Grayson  County.  Local  option  had  been 
adopted  in  Grayson  County  on  March  7,  1903,  but 
by  means  of  certain  judicial  obstructions,  extend- 
ing to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
liquor  interests  were  able  to  prevent  the  law  from 
going  into  effect  for  nearly  a year.  Angry  at  the 
delay  thus  caused,  the  temperance  people  of  Gray- 
son County  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  Texas, 
asking  for  a consultation  of  the  friends  of  Prohi- 
bition. About  this  time  Judge  C.  H.  Jenkins,  of 
Brownwood,  sent  a letter  to  prominent  advocates 
of  Prohibition  throughout  the  State  urging  the 
necessity  of  united  action  in  favor  of  local  option. 
Jenkins  was  elected  chairman  of  the  meeting  and 
R.  C.  Dial,  of  Greenville,  secretary.  The  following 
extract  from  the  constitution  discloses  the  purpose 
of  the  organization : 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  associate  the 
local  option  organizations  now  existing  and  hereafter 
to  he  organized  in  Texas  in  a State  organization  to  the 
end  that  a campaign  of  education  as  to  the  evils  of  the 
liquor  traffic  may  be  more  effectually  and  economical- 
ly carried  on  in  Texas,  and  that  the  public  may  be  ful- 
ly aroused,  so  as  to  demand  of  officials  a rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  local  option  laws  of  this  State  in  counties 
and  districts  where  local  option  has  been  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  the  people  and  also  to  prevent  the  repeal  or 
emasculation  of  our  present  local  option  law  and  to  se- 
cure the  passage  of  such  additional  amendments  as  shall 
effectually  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  prohibitory  liq- 
uor laws  in  any  manner  or  guise  whatsoever  where  lo- 
cal option  has  been  adopted. 

The  founders  of  the  Association  desired  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  organization  was  not  a polit- 
ical party  and  would  not  at  any  time  make  any 
nominations  for  any  office.  The  first  officers  of  the 
Association  were;  President,  H.  H.  Halsell,  De- 
catur; treasurer,  G.  W.  Owens,  Dallas;  and  secre- 
tary, H.  A.  Ivy,  Sherman. 

During  the  years  1903  to  1908  the  organization 
was  for  the  most  part  successful  in  preventing  the 
liquor  interests  from  using  the  courts  to  nullify 
the  local-option  laws.  At  the  same  time  it  de- 
feated the  wets’  attempts  to  emasculate  the  law, 
won  as  many  new  counties  to  the  dry  column  as 
the  liquor  interests  recaptured,  and  secured  the  en- 
actment of  a number  of  collateral  enforcement  stat- 
utes. Late  in  1908  the  Association  resigned  its 
campaign  against  the  liquor  power  in  Texas  into 
the  hands  of  the  Texas  Anti-Saloon  League,  as  both 
organizations  were  working  along  similar  lines. 

Following  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  introduce  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  into  Texas  in  1902,  that  organ- 
ization again  entered  the  State  in  1907.  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Riley,  a Baptist  clergyman  and  ex- 
president of  Howard  College,  Ala- 
Anti-Saloon  bama,  became  the  first  superinten- 

League  dent.  Headquarters  were  opened  at 
Dallas,  where  they  are  still  main- 
tained. The  League  immediately  launched  a cam- 
paign for  State-wide  Prohibition  and  through  its 
efforts  in  1907-08  succeeded  in  adding  twelve  coun- 
ties to  the  no-license  list  in  Texas  and  in  reelect- 
ing Thomas  M.  Campbell,  of  Austin,  governor  on 
a straight  antisaloon  issue. 

In  1911  Texas  was  divided  into  nine  districts. 


each  of  which  was  in  charge  of  a district  superin- 
tendent. Among  the  early  district  superintendents 
were:  the  Revs.  R.  C.  Dial.  Atticus  Webb,  W.  C. 
Dunn,  J.  M.  Hanby,  and  C.  F.  Annis. 

Following  the  defeat  of  State-wide  Prohibition 
in  1911,  the  League  concentrated  its  efforts  on  lo- 
cal option,  victories  in  a number  of  counties  being 
won.  The  State  was  freely  circularized,  and  in  the 
local-option  elections  of  1913  the  drys  won  17  out 
of  21  counties.  In  the  same  year,  due  largely  to 
the  influence  of  the  League,  the  Legislature  enacted 
theAllisonIntrastateLiquorLaw,puttingtheWebb- 
Kenyon  Act  in  force  in  Texas. 

In  February,  1915,  the  Texas  League  was  reor- 
ganized and  a new  constitution  drawn  up,  more 
completely  incorporating  the  plans  and  policies  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America.  Dr.  Arthur 
.James  Barton,  of  Waco,  was  elected  State  super- 
intendent, and  a decision  was  reached  to  make  an- 
other campaign  for  State-wide  Prohibition.  At  an 
election  held  .July  28,  1916,  the  voters  of  the  State 
gave  a majority  in  favor  of  submitting  a constitu- 
tional amendment  to  the  electorate ; but  the  amend- 
ment was  defeated  in  the  Legislature. 

Far  from  Ijeing  discouraged,  the  League  intensi- 
fied its  campaign  program  for  1917.  At  this  time 
the  liquor  interests  were  highly  organized,  and  the 
dry  forces  had  to  fight  such  wet  organizations  as 
the  Citizens’  Forward  Movement,  the  Model  License 
League,  the  National  Home  Rule  Association,  and 
the  Industrial  Freedom  Association.  The  League’s 
Speakers’  Bureau  was  especially  active,  securing 
the  services  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Camp,  of  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  one  of  the  leading  temperance  ora- 
tors of  the  South.  At  a huge  mass-meeting,  held 
Dec.  3.  1916,  at  San  Antonio,  75  churches  partici- 
pated in  welcoming  the  entire  force  of  the  Texas 
Anti-Saloon  League.  During  1917  the  State  was 
covered  by  such  temperance  speakers  as  Capt.  Rich- 
mond P.  Hobson,  Gov.  M.  R.  Patterson,  Hon.  Geo. 
R.  Stuart,  Major  Dan  Morgan  Smith,  Rev.  A.  C. 
Bane,  Fred  G.  Bale,  Rev.  Edwin  I.  Stearns,  and 
Rev.  G.  A.  Klein.  Results  were  highly  successful, 

1 2 counties  being  added  to  the  dry  column. 

In  1918  Doctor  Barton  resigned  the  State  super- 
intendency, and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Atticus 
Webb,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  League 
since  1911.  In  1918  Texas  ratified  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  and  the  following  year  passed  a pro- 
hibitory amendment  to  the  State  Constitution.  The 
League’s  next  objective  was  an  adequate  enforce- 
ment law,  which  was  secured  by  the  passage  of  the 
Dean  Act  by  the  1920  Legislature.  Since  the  insti- 
tution of  national  Prohibition  the  League  has  been 
untiring  in  its  efforts  to  secure  additional  safe- 
guards to  enforcement.  In  1924  it  vigorously  op- 
posed the  wet  gubernatorial  candidacy  of  Mrs. 
Miriam  Fergiison.  In  1927  a compi'ehensive  educa- 
tional campaign  was  launched,  including  an  ex- 
tensive speaking  program  and  the  circulation  of 
20,000,000  book  pages  of  literature.  In  1928  the 
League  had  a large  part  in  the  movement  by  which 
the  dry  Democrats  of  Texas  revolted  against  the 
Presidential  candidacy  of  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith. 

Throughout  its  career  in  Texas  the  League  has 
been  ably  supported  by  Home  and  State,  founded 
in  1903  as  an  “illustrated  family  weekly”  by  Dr. 
George  Clarke  Rankin  and  adopted  as  the  official  or- 
gan of  the  Texas  League  about  1908.  About  1915 
the  management  of  this  periodical  was  acquired 
by  The  Southern  Press,  a Texas  corporation  con- 
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trolled  by  representativesoftheAnti-Salooii League 
of  America.  Home  and  State’s  most  signal  service 
was  in  the  publication  of  the  evidence  in  the  State’s 
case  against  a groupof  brewers  who  confessed  them- 
selves guilty  of  wholesale  election  frauds. 

The  ])resent  officers  of  the  Texas  League  are 
( 192!))  : President,  Judge  M.  A.  Childers,  San  An- 
tonio; State  superintendent.  Rev.  Atticus  Webb, 
Dallas;  secretary.  Judge  George  Sergeant,  Dallas. 

Bibliography. — Files  of  the  American  Issue,  Na- 
tional ed.  (1909-29)  ; Americana,  New  York,  1906  ; files 
of  Anti-Saloon  League  Year  Book,  Westerville,  1909- 
29  ; Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  The  Evolution  of  Prohihi- 
tion  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Westerville,  1920  ; 
idem.  History  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  Westerville, 
1913  : Cyclopaedia  of  Temperance  and  Prohihition,  s.v., 
New  York,  1891  ; Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th,  12th, 
and  13th  eds.  ; Elizabeth  Putnam  Gordon,  Women  Torch- 
hearcrs,  Evanston,  1924  ; files  of  Home  and  State,  1911- 
28  ; H.  A.  Ivy,  Rum  on  the  Bun  in  Texas,  Dallas,  1910  ; 
files  of  the  National  Daily  (1916)  ; Neio  Practical  Ref- 
erence Library,  New  York,  1912  ; files  of  the  Neio  Re- 
public (i913-15)  ; files  of  the  Neio  Voice  (1883-1902)  ; 
files  of  the  Pioneer  (1902-10)  ; Statesman’s  Year-book, 
London, 1929. 

TEXCALCEVIA  or  TEXCALCEVILO.  A term 
sometimes  applied  by  the  Nahua  peoples  to  pulque, 
according  to  its  color  and  condition.  See  Aborigi- 
NE.S  OF  XOKTH  AMERICA,  vol.  i,  p.  9. 

TEZCATZONCATL.  A Nahua  god  of  strong 
drink,  whose  garment  clothed  the  drunkard’s 
corpse.  See  Aborigines  of  North  America,  vol.  i, 

p.  9. 

THADI  or  KAHDI  (called  also  Quilika).  An 
intoxicating  beverage  in  use  among  the  natives  of 
Kimberley.  South  Africa,  since  the  Boer  War.  It 
resembles  the  kaimee  of  the  Bushmen  and  is  made 
from  the  root  of  a shrub  found  on  the  veld  in  Bech- 
uanaland.  The  root  is  broken  up,  washed,  and  dried. 
When  thoroughly  dried,  it  is  ground  and  immersed 
in  water  for  four  days.  The  water  is  thrown  away 
and  the  residue  is  again  dried  and  reground.  A 
half-cupful  of  this  meal  is  mixed  with  five  gallons 
of  lukewarm  water ; into  the  mass  are  thrown  two 
cups  of  honey,  together  with  young  bees  squeezed 
from  the  comb.  In  24  hours  the  mixture  ferments 
and  is  ready  for  use.  The  meal  swells  like  rice,  and 
the  same  batch  can  be  reused  for  twelve  months,  if 
properly  attended  to.  Comj)are  Karree. 

THAMES  PERMISSIVE  BILL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. See  New  Zealand. 

THASIAN  WINE.  Wine  produced  on  Thasos, 
an  island  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Aegean  Sea,  and  having  a population  of  about  8,- 
900.  In  antiquity  the  wines,  gold-mines,  and  mar- 
ble quarries  of  Thasos  were  famous.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine  was  assiduously  practised  on  the 
island,  and  its  wine  was,  with  tliose  of  Leslios  and 
Chios,  among  the  most  highly  esteemed  by  the  an- 
cients. According  to  Henderson  (p.  77)  “the  'J'ha- 
sian  was  a generous  sweet  wine,  ripening  slowly, 
and  acquiring  by  age  a delicate  odour  of  the  ap- 
l)le.”  It  was  used  chiefly  as  a dessert-wine  by  the 
ancient  Greeks.  Hippocrates  directeil  that  a mix- 
ture consisting  of  not  less  than  2o  parts  of  water 
added  to  I part  of  old  Thasian  wine  should  be  giv- 
en as  a drink  to  a patient  in  fever.  Com|)are  Chian 
Wine. 

THAUNG.  Same  as  IIi.awza. 

THAYER,  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE.  Ameri- 
can Congregational  clergyman,  author,  and  tem- 
jierance  advocate;  born  at  Franklin,  Mass.,  Feb. 
2.4,  1 820 ; date  of  death  not  known.  He  was  educated 


at  Brown  University^  Providence,  R.  I.  ( 1843 ) , fol- 
lowing which  he  studied  theology'  and  was  ordained 
a Congregational  minister.  His  first  pastorate  was 
at  Ashland,  Mass.  (1849-57 ) . In  1858  he  was  forced 
to  give  up  the  ministry  on  account  of  throat  trouble 
and  returned  to  Franklin,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  for  sixy'ears  ( 1857- 
03 ) a member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 

Thay'cr  wrote  many  religious  and  juvenile  books,, 
the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1852,  and  was  also 
noted  for  his  biographical  works.  Millions  of  copies 
of  his  “White  House”  series  of  biographies  were 
sold,  the  larger  part  of  them  being  republished  in 
Europe  in  various  translations.  He  was  editor  of 
the  Iloyne  Monthty  and  Mother’s  Assistant  (Bos- 
ton) . 

Thayer  was  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Tem- 
perance Alliance  for  seventeen  y'ears  ( 1801-78) , and 
was  the  author  of  a number  of  temperance  Avorks, 
one  of  Avhich,  “Communion  W'ine  and  Bible  Tem- 
perance,” was  reprinted  in  England  in  1870. 

THECA  or  THEKA,  Same  as  chicha  de  maqui. 
See  Chicha  or  Chica. 

THEOBALD,  WILLIAM  HARVEY  (J.  W. 
HARVEY  THEOBALD).  English  lecturer  and 
temperance  societA'  official ; born  at  Bath,  Somer- 
setshire, April  6,  1803;  educated  in  the  Friends 
schools  of  Sidcot  and  Bootham.  In  1887  he  married 
Miss  Rebecca  Barber,  of  Aston,  WarAvickshire. 

After  some  years  in  business  Theobald  became 
interested  in  temperance  reform,  and  he  has  noAv 
(1929)  for  a long  time  been  connected  Avith  the 
movement  as  agent,  organizer,  and  campaigner. 
From  1897  to  1900  he  AA^as  secretary  of  the  Midland 
Education  League  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
campaign  preceding  the  general  election  of  1900. 
In  the  campaign  for  the  Licensing  Bill  of  1908  he 
acted  for  the  Temperance  Legislation  League,  of 
Avhich  he  had  become  district  organizer.  Since  1907 
he  has  been  secretary'  of  the  Friends’  Temperance 
Union. 

Theobald  has  made  a specialty  of  lantern  lec- 
tures. He  is  the  author  of  numerous  temperance 
pamphlets,  and,  Avith  A.  F.  Harvey,  joint  author 
of  “instead  of  the  Tavern.”  He  attended  the  In- 
ternational Temperance  Congresses  of  1909,  1911, 
1913,  1921,  and  1928. 

THERAPEUTAE.  An  ancient  order  of  Jewish 
ascetics  dAA'elling  on  the  shores  of  Lake  ^lareotis,. 
near  Ale.xandria,  Egypt.  Their  sole  historian  is  the 
])hilopsopher  Philo,  avIio  lived  at  Alexandria  in 
the  first  century'  A.  D.  In  his  “De  Vita  Contempla- 
tiva,”  he  describes  both  their  personal  and  their 
religious  habits  Avith  considerable  detail. 

They'  Avere  probably  a branch  of  the  Essene 
brotherhood,  although,  unlike  the  Essenes,  they 
AA’ere  deA’oted  to  the  contemplative,  rather  than  the 
practical,  as])ccts  of  monasticism.  They  were  of 
such  anti(iuit_v  that  Philo  does  not  record  the  ori- 
gin of  their  name,  Avhich  has  variously  been  inter- 
preted as  signifying  “worshipers  of  God.”  “plyv- 
sicians  of  the  soul,”  and  “servants  of  the  One  God.” 
The  order  included  both  men  amlAvomen,  each  mem- 
ber living  in  a sejiarate  cubicle  (wonnstm'aniJ  and 
devoting  his  entire  time  to  religious  study  and  as- 
cetic practises.  Their  raiment,  like  that  of  the  Es- 
senes, Avas  white.  4'hey  ate  but  once  daily,  their 
diet  consisting  solely'  of  coarse  bread  flavored  Avith 
salt  and  sometimes  Avith  hyssop;  and  their  drink 
Avas  Avater  from  the  spring.  They  used  no  meat,  and 
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abstained  entirely  from  wine  and  other  intoxicants. 
Many  disciplined  themselves  by  extended  fasts. 

The  Therapeutae  prayed  at  sunrise  and  again  at 
■sunset.  The  daylight  interval  was  given  over  large- 
ly to  a study  of  the  Old  Testament  and  to  allegori- 
cal interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  written  by  the 
founders  of  the  order.  The  members  also  contrib- 
uted to  sacred  literature  by  the  composition  of 
psalms,  which  they  recited  in  their  cells.  Six  days 
■of  the  week  were  spent  in  solitude,  but  the  Sabbath 
was  a day  of  common  assembly,  when  all  met  to 
partake  of  their  frugal  repast  and  listen  to  dis- 
courses from  the  elders  and  those  most  skilled  in 
doctrine.  Upon  these  occasions  the  women  were  sep- 
arated from  the  men  by  a partition  that  satisfied 
the  demands  of  modesty,  yet  permitted  them  to  hear 
the  speakers. 

The  cult  observed  various  religious  festivals,  cel- 
ebrating with  special  elaborateness  the  feast  of  the 
eve  of  Pentacost.  Philo  contrasts  the  sobriety  of 
their  ritual  with  the  drunken  revelry  of  the  Greek 
■symposia  . U pon  assembling,  they  raised  their  hands 
and  eyes  to  heaven ; after  which  they  took  seats  in 
the  order  of  admission,  the  men  on  the  right,  the 
women  on  the  left.  They  next  listened  to  a dis- 
coiirse  on  spiritual  truth  delivered  by  their  presid- 
ing officer  and  partook  of  unleavened  bread.  Then 
followed  the  pervigilium,  in  which  they  passed  the 
night  in  offering  up  praises;  in  singing,  both  in 
unison  and  antiphonally ; and  in  choral  dancing 
.portraying  Moses  and  Miriam  at  the  Red  Sea.  At 
sunrise,  before  returning  to  their  cells,  they  prayed 
that  the  light  of  truth  might  ever  illumine  their 
minds. 

While  the  headquarters  of  the  Therapeutae  were 
on  Lake  Mareotis,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  es- 
tablished in  other  parts  of  the  world,  attaining 
their  apogee  in  the  second  century  B.  c.  Many  of 
their  later  adherents  are  believed  to  have  become 
■converts  to  Christianity. 

The  order  is  of  distinct  historical  interest,  not 
only  for  the  light  it  throws  on  pre-Christian  mo- 
nasticism  but  for  the  evidence  it  affords  that  the 
practise  of  total  abstinence  was  not  unknown  among 
ancient  sects. 

Bibliography. — Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th  ed. 
s.v.  ; Jewish.  Encyclopedia,  vol.  xii,  Ne'w  York,  1905  : I. 
R.  Raymond,  The  Teaching  of  the  Early  Church  on  the 
Use  of  Wine  and  Strong  Drink,  Ne'w  York,  1927. 

THIBET.  See  Tibet. 

THIRD  PROOF  SPIRIT.  See  Proof  Spirit. 

THISTLE  COCKTAIL.  A cocktail  composed  of 
bitters,  Italian  vermuth,  and  Scotch  whisky. 

THOMAS,  Sir  JOHN.  English  paper  manufac- 
turer and  temperance  advocate ; born  at  Shoreham, 
Kent,  June  22.  1834;  died  at  Brook  House,  Woo- 
burn,  Buckinghamshire,  April  15, 1920.  He  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  Eynsford  British  School,  Kent.  At 
an  early  age  he  worked  as  a paper-maker  at  Shore- 
ham,  and  later  at  Maidstone.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1875.  he  succeeded  him  as  part  proprie- 
tor of  the  paper-mills  at  Wooburn,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  retirement  in  1912.  He  served  as 
county  alderman  and  as  justice  of  the  peace.  He 
was  knighted  in  1907. 

Thomas  signed  the  temperance  pledge  before  he 
■was  eight  years  old  and  remained  faithful  to  it 
throughout  his  life.  He  was  president  of  the  Con- 
gregational Temperance  Association  1905-1906, 
ancf  vice-president  and  treasurer  from  the  latter 
vear  until  his  death.  He  was  treasurer  of  theUnited 


Band  of  Hope  Union,  president  of  the  Buckingham- 
shire Band  of  Hope  Union,  and  superintendent  of 
the  Band  of  Hope  of  the  Cores  End  Congregation- 
al Church.  He  was  also  a member  and  honorary 
treasurer  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Rechabites. 

To  promote  the  teaching  of  temperance  to  chil- 
dren, he  arranged  a competition,  open  to  scholars 
in  the  local  elementary  schools,  to  take  the  form 
of  essays  on  “The  Need  for  Temperance  in  Eating, 
Drinking,  and  Smoking.”  He  gave  £40  (.$200)  for 
book-prizes  to  be  awarded  to  the  authors  of  the  best 
essays.  The  scheme  Avas  carried  out  through  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  County  Council  of 
Buckinghamshire,  of  Avhich  Thomas  was  a mem- 
ber. He  AA'as  planning  to  extend  this  form  of  com- 
petition, Avhen  his  death  intervened. 

He  AAUs  thrice  married:  (1)  In  1857  to  Sarah 
E.  E.  George,  of  West  Mailing,  Kent  (d.  1878)  ; 
(2)  in  1879  to  Ada  Stimson,  of  Marston  Morteyne, 
Beds.  (d.  1915)  ; (3)  in  1916  to  Helen  Maiy  Cat- 
tle of  Norbury,  Surrey. 

THOMAS,  JOHN  LLOYD.  Anglo-American  hu- 
manitarian, lecturer,  and  temperance  adAUcate; 
born  at  Witton  Park,  Durham,  England,  April  22, 
1857 ; died  in  NeAV  York  city  Feb.  6,  1925.  His  edu- 
cation Avas  begun  at  Darlington,  England,  and  com- 
pleted at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.,  Avhither  his  parents 
emigrated  in  1867.  In  early  manhood  he  removed 
to  Cumberland,  Md.,  AA-here  he  Avorked  in  various 
departments  of  the  iron-Avorks  of  Avhich  his  father 
Avas  superintendent.  On  April  15,  1880,  he  married 
Miss  Mary  A.  Brant,  of  Cumberland. 

In  1888  he  moA^ed  to  New  York  city  AA'here  he  en- 
gaged in  AATiting  and  editorial  Avork  until  1896. 
He  became  interested  in  social  questions,  and  in 
1897  Avas  made  manager  of  the  Mills  Hotels  and 
Model  DAvellings  for  Avorking  men,  a position  Avhich 
he  held  for  oA^er  tAA-enty  years.  He  lectured  exten- 
sively on  social  questions  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Great  Britain.  During  the  business 
depression  of  1903-05  he  served  as  manager  for  the 
Business  Men’s  Relief  Committee  of  NeAv  York  city. 

While  a resident  of  Cumberland  Thomas  became 
a member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Tem- 
plars ( 1886)  and  acted  as  organizer  for  the  Order, 
instituting  100  lodges  in  six  months  and  adding 
3,000  members  to  the  organization.  Shortly  after- 
Avard  he  joined  the  Prohibitionists  and  helped  to 
organize  the  party  in  several  of  the  Southern  States. 
In  January,  1888,  he  became  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Prohibition  Bureau  in  Ncav  York,  and,  in 
December,  secretary  of  the  National  Prohibition 
Committee,  AAdiich  superseded  the  Bureau.  He  held 
this  office  until  1892,  conducting  an  active  press 
campaign  for  the  party,  at  onetime  preparing  syn- 
dicated material  for  over  100  papers  in  all  parts 
of  the  AA'orld.  For  seA^eral  years,  also,  he  Avas  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Constitutional  League  and  ed- 
itor of  the  Constitution,  a periodical  established 
to  proA^e  the  license  liquor  laAVS  in  conflict  Avith  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

Thomas  Avas  the  author  of  many  pamphlets  on 
civic  and  economic  subjects  and  AAms  a lecturer  for 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Ncav  York  city.  He  Avas 
an  authority  on  model  dAvellings  and  housing  prob- 
lems for  Avorking  men. 

THOMAS,  JOHN  WYX.  American  physician 
and  Prohibitionist;  born  at  Vernon,  Waukesha 
County,  Wisconsin,  Jan.  8,  1857 ; educated  in  the 
district  schools  of  Wisconsin,  at  Rochester  (Wis.) 
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Seminary,  University  of  Wisconsin  (B.S.  1879), 
and  Chicago  Homeopathic  Medical  College  (M.D. 
1891 ) . He  also  studied  for  a time  at  the  Rush  Med- 
ical College  in  Chicago.  On  Oct.  20,  1880,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Luella  E.  Eccles,  of  Rochester,  Wis. 

From  1879  to  1890  Thomas  was  engaged  in  the 
milling  business  at  Waterford,  Racine  County, 
Wis.,  and  from  1891  to  1898  he  resided  at  Rock- 
ford, 111.  In  1898  he  removed  to  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
where  he  still  resides.  He  is  president  of  the  Buena 
Vista  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  of  Phoenix. 

For  the  major  part  of  his  lifetime  Dr.  Thomas 
has  been  actively  interested  in  some  phase  of  the 
tenii)erance  movement.  In  1874-75  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  and 
later  he  was  alliliated  with  the  Independent  Order 
of  Good  Templars  ( 1891-98) . The  Prohibition  party 
movement  also  engrossed  his  attention.  For  six 
years  (1884-90)  he  was  chairman  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion Committee  of  Racine  County,  Wis.  While  re- 
siding at  Rockford,  111.,  Dr.  Thomas  was  instru- 
mental in  interesting  Frank  Stewart  Regan  in 
Prohibition  work.  After  removing  to  Arizona,  he 
took  the  initiative  in  organizing  the  Prohibition 
j)arty  in  the  State  and  was  nominated  for  various 
ollices  by  the  party.  He  has  been  State  chairman 
of  the  Prohibition  State  Committee  in  Arizona 
ever  since  its  entrance  into  the  Union,  and  has 
served  since  1916  as  a member  of  the  National 
Committee. 

Dr.  Thomas  was  chairman  of  the  non-partizan 
committee  that  secured  the  adoption  of  Prohibi- 
tion in  Arizona  in  1914. 

THOMAS,  JOSEPH.  English  merchant  and  tem- 
perance leader;  born  in  Bristol  May  10,  1819;  died 
at  Southport,  Lancashire,  Oct.  3,  1910.  He  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  where  he 
also  learned  the  printing  trade.  In  1835  he  removed 
to  Liverpool  and  engaged  in  the  printing  and  sta- 
tionery business.  On  June  1,  1846,  he  married  Miss 
^lary  Proctor. 

Thomas  signed  his  first  temperance  pledge  (mod- 
eration) in  Bristol  in  1833.  Early  in  his  residence 
in  Liverpool  an  address  delivered  by  Henry  Ander- 
ton,  the  Preston  temperance  orator  and  poet,  led 
him  to  sign  a total-abstinence  pledge  (Sept.  12, 
1 835 ) . He  immediately  entered  upon  a career  of 
extraordinary  activity  in  temperance  work,  at  first 
associating  himself  with  the  temperance  society  of 
the  Seaman’s  Bethel  Union  in  Liverpool,  where  he 
became  noted  as  a choir  leader.  In  his  efforts  to  in- 
terest the  young  men  of  Liverpool  in  the  temper- 
ance cause  and  to  keep  them  away  from  the  public 
liouses,  he  gave  free  instruction  in  music  and  ele- 
mentary science. 

Thomas  united  with  various  temperance  socie- 
ties, in  all  of  which  he  held  high  office.  He  united 
with  tlie  Sons  of  Temperance  and  introduced  the 
order  into  Liverpool  in  December,  1849.  In  1857, 
1859,  and  1861,  he  was  elected  Most  Worthy  Patri- 
arch of  the  National  Division  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  In  1860  he  represented  the  order  at  the 
annual  session  of  the  North  American  Division, 
held  at  Portland,  Maine,  where  he  was  the  guest 
of  Neal  Dow. 

In  1851  he  introduced  the  Temple  of  Honor  into 
Liverpool,  organizing  St.  George’s  Temple  No.  1. 
He  was  appointed  General  Dej)uty  and  organized 
several  new  Temples,  among  which  were : lonaTcm- 
})le  No.  2,  Liverj)ool,  July  2, 1855 ; Manchester  Tem- 


ple No.  3,  Manchester,  Dec.  15, 1855 ; and  St.  John’s 
Temple  No.  4,  Liverpool,  May  1,  1856. 

Thomas  was  a charter  member  of  Excelsior  Lodge 
No.  279,  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  for 
many  years  serving  the  Order  in  various  capaci- 
ties, from  local  Deputy  to  Grand  Guard  of  the 
Grand  Lodge.  In  1873  he  was  chairman  of  the  po- 
litical committee  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

For  a long  period  Thomas  was  also  affiliated  with 
theLiverpoolTemperanceUnion.  In  1849he  founded 
the  earliest  Band  of  Hope  organized  in  Liverpool. 
The  annual  concerts  which  he  conducted  for  the 
Union’s  Band  of  Hope  became  famous.  At  these  con- 
certs, held  in  Philharmonic  and  St.  George’s  Halls, 
he  frequently  directed  a choir  of  1,000  voices.  In 
later  years  he  became  proprietor  of  Albert  Hall, 
Liverpool,  a huge  structure  intended  to  be  devoted 
largely  to  temperance  and  religious  purposes,  and 
equipped  with  lodge-rooms  and  an  audience  hall 
seating  1,000  persons. 

Thomas  was  Joint  author,  with  P.  T.  Winskill, 
of  a “History  of  the  Temperance  Movement  in 
Liverpool  and  District  from  its  Introduction  in 
1829  Down  to  the  Year  1887.” 

THOMAS,  MARY  ANN  (HARTNELL).  Brit- 
ish  temperance  lecturer  and  advocate  ; born  in  Lon- 
don Oct.  29,  1818;  died  Jan.  21,  1902.  She  was  twice 
married:  (1)  To  the  Rev.  John  Stamp;  and  (2) 
in  1850  to  Lewis  Thomas,  of  Bristol,  England. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Miss  Hartnell  began  her 
career  as  a public  speaker.  When  about  twenty-one  • 
she  married  the  Rev.  John  Stamp,  an  English  to- 
tal-abstinence pioneer,  took  an  active  part  in  his 
public  work,  and  assisted  him  in  the  founding  of  a 
total-abstinence  church. 

She  was  left  a widow  in  1847.  Shortly  after  her 
second  marriage  she  emigrated  with  her  husband 
to  Victoria,  Australia,  where  she  conducted  tem- 
perance mission  work  with  great  success  until  1871, 
when  she  was  stricken  with  a severe  illness.  She 
joined  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
soon  after  its  establishment  in  Victoria,  and  served 
for  many  years  on  its  executive. 

THOMAS,  MARY  WHETALL.  American  tem- 
])erance  leader ; born  in  Germantown.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  in  1836;  died  in  1888.  In  1855  Miss  Whitall 
married  Dr.  James  Carey  Thomas,  of  Baltimore. 

At  the  time  of  the  Woman’s  Temperance  Cru- 
sade Mrs.  Thomas  was  one  of  a band  of  Baltimore 
women  who  issued  a call  to  Christian  women  which 
led  to  the  organization  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  iMary- 
land  in  1875.  Mrs.  Thomas  was  elected  president 
of  the  State  Union  in  1879,  and  she  retained  that 
office  until  her  death. 

Mrs.  Thomas  was  a minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  took  an  earnest  part  in  many  Chris- 
tian activities  in  Baltimore. 

THOMASITES.  See  Christadeepiiians. 

THOMASSEN,  GUSTAV  EMIL.  Norwegian 
tlieatrical  manager  and  temperance  advocate ; born 
at  Bergen,  Norwajg  Feb.  16,  1862.  He  united  with 
the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars  on  Nov. 
19,  1885,  and  has  served  the  Order  in  various  of- 
ficial capacities,  including  that  of  Right  Worthy 
Grand  Marshal.  He  has  participated  as  a public 
sjieaker  in  several  general  and  local  Prohibition 
ca  mpaigns. 

Thomassen  was  for  many  years  stage-manager 
at  the  National  Theater,  Christiania. 
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THOMPSON,  ANNA  YOUNG.  American  mis- 
sionary and  temperance  advocate;  born  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Pa.,  March  11,  1851;  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Guernsey  County,  Ohio,  and 
at  Washington  (Pa.)  Female  Seminary  (1871). 
After  a brief  period  of  service  as  teacher  in  Guern- 
sey County,  Miss  Thompson  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment to  go  to  Egypt  as  a teacher  in  the  schools  es- 
tablished by  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  She  reached  Alexandria  in 
December,  1871.  After  several  years  spent  in  acquir- 
ing the  Arabic  language,  she  was  appointed  to  ser- 
vice in  Cairo,  where  she  has  made  her  home  since 
1875.  For  the  first  period  of  fifteen  years  she  taught 
in  a boarding-school  for  girls,  and  since  then  has 
had  charge  of  day-schools  and  work  among  Egyp- 
tian women.  In  all  her  work  she  has  stressed  the 
teaching  of  temperance.  She  signed  the  total-ab- 
stinence pledge  in  Cairo  in  1882. 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  Cairo  was  organized  by  Mrs. 
jMary  Clement  Leavitt  in  January,  1891,  and  in  the 
following  year  Miss  Thompson  was  elected  presi- 
dent. She  represented  the  CairoUnion  at  the  World’s 
W.  C.  T.  U.  conventions  at  London  in  1895  and  at 
Glasgow  in  1910.  She  was  elected  president  emer- 
itus of  the  Union  in  Egypt  in  July,  1929. 

THOMPSON,  ELIZABETH  (ROWELL).  An 

American  philanthropistand  temperanceadvocate ; 
born  at  Lyndon,  Vermont,  Feb.  21,  1821;  date  of 
death  not  known.  The  daughter  of  a poor  farmer, 
she  was  obliged  to  begin  making  her  own  living  at 
the  age  of  nine  years.  Although  her  early  educa- 
tion was  neglected,  in  later  life  she  studied  a great 
deal.  In  1844  Miss  Rowell  married  Thomas  Thomp- 
son, a wealthy  Bostonian,  and  became  a liberal 
contributor  to  philanthropic  enteiqjrises.  After  her 
husband’s  death  in  1869,  she  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  her  income  to  benevolence.  She  gave  over 
$100,000  to  educational  loan  societies,  and  donated 
more  than  $600,000  to  other  benevolent  institu- 
tions. An  advocate  of  the  temperance-reform  move- 
ment, she  often  subscribed  large  sums  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  some  special  task  in  that  work.  She  was 
the  author  of  a temperance  tract  entitled  “The 
Figures  of  Hell”  which  was  widely  circulated. 

THOMPSON,  ELIZA  JANE  (TRIMBLE) 
(MOTHER  THOMPSON).  American  temperance 
pioneer;  born  in  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  Aug.  24,  1816; 
died  there  Nov.  3,  1905.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
ex-Governor  Allen  Trimble  of  Ohio,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  Chillicothe  and  Cincinnati.  At  the  age  of 
21  she  married  James  H.  Thompson,  a Kentucky 
lawyer  who  had  removed  to  Hillsboro. 

She  became  interested  in  temperance  work  at  an 
early  age,  and  in  her  youth  accompanied  her  father 
to  a national  temperance  convention  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  at  which  she  was  the  only  woman  present. 
She  was  a leader  of  church  and  local  temperance 
work,  when,  in  1873,  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  of  Boston  lec- 
tured in  Hillsboro,  commented  upon  the  drink  evil 
in  the  town,  and  suggested  that  a company  of 
Christian  women  go  to  the  saloons  and  urge  there 
through  song  and  prayer  a surrender  of  the  traffic. 

Although  she  was  not  present  at  the  lecture,  Mrs. 
Thompson,  in  response  to  what  she  felt  was  a di- 
vine call,  went  next  morning  (Dec.  24)  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  where  a group  of  50  women  formed 
a praying-band,  of  which,  she  was  chosen  president. 
On  that  day  they  visited  the  stores  of  the  liquor- 
selling druggists  of  the  town,  where  they  prayed, 


sang,  and  presented  a temperance  appeal.  All  the 
druggists  but  one  signed  the  pledge.  On  Christmas 
day  they  held  a meeting,  and  on  the  following  day 
began  their  crusade  of  the  saloons.  For  several 
months  they  continued  a program  of  daily  prayer- 
meetings  in  the  saloons,  or,  when  ejected,  in  front 
of  them.  The  movement  spread  rapidly,  and,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mother  Stewart,  became  known 
as  the  “Woman’s  Crusade.”  See  Woman’s  Tem- 
perance Crusade. 

The  success  of  the  movement  was  partly  due  to 
the  startling  originality  of  its  inception.  Although 
Mrs.  Thompson  was  a woman  of  refinement  and  of 
retiring  disposition,  she  entered  the  lowest  saloons 
in  Hillsboro  and  presented  personal  appeals  to  the 
proprietors.  While  tlie  women  crusaders  met  with 
determined  opposition,  in  one  case  resulting  even 
in  court  action,  many  saloons  were  closed,  and  the 
amount  of  liquor  openly  sold  in  the  town  was  ap- 
preciably decreased. 

In  later  years  Mrs.  Thompson  compiled  the  rec- 
ollections of  her  experiences  in  a volume  entitled 
“Hillsboro’s  Crusade  Sketches  and  Family  Rec- 
ords.” 


MRS.  ELIZA  jane  THOMPSON 

THOMPSON,  FRANK.  Australasian  municipal 
official  and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  Swan- 
nanoa.  New  Zealand,  June  17,  1872;  educated  in 
the  State  schools  of  his  native  province. 

He  was  married  in  1899.  In  1902,  when  the  city 
of  Christchurch  municipalized  its  tramways,  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Tramways  Board. 
He  has  since  served  in  this  and  other  positions  on 
the  municipal  staff  of  Christchurch. 

Thompson’s  early  training  for  temiierance  work 
was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church  and  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  In  several 
temperance  organizations  he  has  served  in  respon- 
sible capacities.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Christ- 
church Prohibition  League  (1895-98),  as  Avell  as 
of  the  Annual  Canterbury  Temperance  Convention 
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( 1895-1900),  and  of  the  North  Canterbury  No-Li- 
cense Coiincil  (1895-1900). 

THOMPSON,  GERALD  ALEXANDER.  An  En- 
glish Episcopal  clergyman  and  temperance  advo- 
cate; born  at  Greenwich,  Kent,  June  10,  1808;  ed- 
ucated at  Aldeburgh  Scliool,  Suffolk,  and  on  H.M.S. 
“Worcester.”  On  Oct.  2, 1895,  he  married  Miss  Win- 
ifred Helen  Hopkins,  of  London.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England  in  1910, 
and  served  for  the  next  eight  years  as  curate  of  All 
Hallows,  Lombard  Street,  London.  Since  1918  lie 
has  been  vicar  of  St.  Gregory-the-Great,  Canter- 
bury, Kent. 

In  1907  Thompson  became  general  secretary  of 
the  Church  of  England  Tem])crance  Society,  serv- 
ing ably  in  that  capacity  until  1918.  He  was  joint 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Temperance  Council  of 
the  Christian  Churches  in  1915-18.  He  is  a member 
of  the  executives  of  the  Royal  Army  Temperance 
Association  and  the  Native  Races  and  the  Liquor 
Traffic  Committee. 

Thomijson  was  a member  of  the  British  Execu- 
tive Committee  at  the  Twelfth  International  Con- 
gress on  Alcoholism,  held  in  London  in  1909. 

THOMPSON,  Sir  HENRY,  Bart.  English  sur- 
geon and  temperance  advocate ; born  at  Framling- 
ham,  Suffolk,  Aug.  0,  1820;  died  April  18,  1904. 
Educated  under  private  tutors  and  at  the  medical 
schools  of  the  University  of  London,  where  he  took 
first  honors  in  anatomy  and  surgery  in  1851 . In  the 
same  year  he  married  Miss  Kate  Fanny  Loder,  of 
Bath,  Somerset.  Thompson  was  awarded  the  Jack- 
sonian prize  for  essays  on  surgical  subjects  in  1852 
and  again  in  1860.  He  became  assistant  surgeon  at 
University  College  Hospital  in  1853,  and  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon  there  in  1863.  In  1866  he  became 
professor  of  clinical  surgery  and  in  1874  consult- 
ing surgeon  at  the  Hospital.  In  1884  he  was  ap- 
])ointed  ])rofessor  of  pathology  and  surgery  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

ilis  skill  led  in  1863  to  his  being  summoned  to 
Brussels,  where  he  treated  the  Belgian  king.  For 
his  success  he  was  appointed  surgeon-extraordinary 
to  the  king,  which  appointment  was  continued  by 
Leopold  IL  Ten  years  later  he  operated  on  the  Em- 
])eror  Napoleon.  In  1874  Thompson  assisted  in  form- 
ing the  Cremation  Society  of  England,  which  or- 
ganization he  served  for  many  years  as  president. 
He  was  knighted  in  1867  and  received  a baronetcy 
in  1899.  Sir  Henry  pul)lished  a long  series  of  sur- 
gical works,  besides  two  novels. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of  his 
day,  he  was  pronounced  in  his  denunciation  of  al- 
cohol. In  a paper  on  “The  Medical  Uses  of  Alco- 
hol,” read  before  the  International  Temperance 
Conference  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  June,  1876,  Dr. 
Charles  Jewett,  of  Connecticut,  attributed  to  him 
the  following  statement: 

Don’t  take  your  daily  wine  under  any  pretext  of  its  do- 
ing you  good.  Take  it  frankly  as  a luxury — one  which 
must  be  paid  for,  by  some  persons  very  lightly,  by  some 
at  a high  price,  hut  always  to  be  paid  for.  And  mostly 
some  loss  of  health,  or  of  mental  power,  or  of  calmness 
of  temper,  or  of  judgment,  is  the  price. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Pitman,  in  his  “Alcohol  and  the 
State,”  p.  58,  includes  the  following  extract  con- 
cerning alcoholism  from  a letter  written  in  1873 
by  Sir  Henry  to  Dr.  Tait,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury : 

There  is  no  single  habit  in  this  country  which  so  much 
tends  to  deteriorate  the  qualities  of  the  race,  and  so  much 
disqualifies  it  for  endurance  in  that  competition  which. 


in  the  nature  of  things,  must  exist,  and  in  which  strug- 
gle the  prize  of  superiority  must  fall  to  the  best  and  to 
the  strongest. 

In  1 901  he  published,  through  the  National  Tem- 
perance League,  a valuable  booklet,  “Moderate 
Drinking,”  containing  practically  all  his  utterances 
upon  the  subject.  The  booklet  contained,  also,  an 
address  delivered  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  at  a 
public  meeting  of  the  National  Temperance  League 
in  London  ( 1877),  and  a temperance  speech  given 
in  Manchester  in  1875. 

In  his  book,  “Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Ac- 
tivity,” Sir  Henry  says: 

It  is  rare  now  to  find  anyone,  well  acquainted  with 
human  physiology,  and  capable  of  observing  and  ap- 
preciating the  ordinary  wants  and  usages  of  life  around 
him,  who  does  not  believe  that  men  and  women  are 
healthier  and  stronger,  physically,  intellectually,  and 
morally  without  such  drinks  [alcoholic  liquors]  than 
with  them. 

THOMPSON,  HENRY  ADAMS.  An  American 
clergyman,  educator,  and  Prohibition  advocate; 
born  at  Stormstown,  Center  County,  Pa.,  March 
23,  1837 ; died  at  Dayton,  0.,  July  8,  1920.  He  was 
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cdticatod  at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa. 
(A.B.  1858;  hon.  D.D.  1873)  and  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.  In  1862  he  mar- 
ried Harriet  E.  Copeland,  of  Delaware  County, 
Ohio. 

Thompson  taught  in  private  schools  in  Indiana 
until  1861,  when  he  became  jirofessor  of  mathe- 
matics in  Western  College,  Iowa,  holding  the  same 
chair  in  Otterbein  College,  Westerville,  0.,  from 
1862  to  1867.  From  1867  to  1871  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  at  Troy,  Ohio.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  he  was  elected  ])resident  of  Otterbein  Col- 
lege, serving  until  1886.  In  1874  he  was  a candi- 
date for  Congress  on  the  Prohibition  party  ticket, 
and,  in  1875  and  1877,  respectively,  candidate  for 
lieutenant-governor  and  governor  of  Ohio.  In  1876 
he  was  chairman  of  the  National  Prohibition  par- 
ty convention.  In  1877  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  National  Prohibition  Alliance,  organized  in  the 
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State  of  Xew  York.  In  1880  he  was  nominated  for 
tlie\  ice-Presidency  of  the  United  States  on  the  tick- 
et with  Neal  Dow.  In  1886  Westfield  College,  Ilk, 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  For  several 
years  he  was  field  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Sahhath 
Association,  and  in  1889  he  had  charge  of  the  de- 
partment of  science  and  education  at  the  Ohio  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition.  In  1891  the  General  Conference 
of  the  United  Brethren  Church  elected  him  editor 
of  the  United  Brethren  Review,  and  later  the  same 
body  elected  him  editor  of  Sunday-school  litera- 
ture. Besides  his  frequent  contrilmtions  to  temper- 
ance literature,  he  wrote  “Schools  of  the  Prophets” ; 
“Power  of  the  Invisilde”;  “Biograpliy  of  Bishop 
Weaver”;  “Bible  Study  and  Devotion” ; and  “Wo- 
men of  the  Bible.”' 

THOMPSON,  RALPH  SEYMOUR.  American 
business  execiitive,  newspaper  publisher,  and  Pro- 
hibitionist ; born  at  Albion,  Edwards  County,  Illi- 
nois, Dec.  19,  1847 ; died  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Feb. 
6,  1925.  He  was  educated  privately. 


RALPH  SEYMOUR  TITOMPSOX 

Practically  his  entire  lifetime  Avas  associated 
Avith  some  phase  of  the  temperance  moA^ement. 
When  he  Avas  sixteen  years  of  age  he  joined  the 
Cadets  of  Temperance,  and  later  in  life  he  affiliated 
Avith  the  Sons  of  Temperance  and  the  Independent 
Order  of  Good  Templars.  In  1865  he  opened  a small 
drug-store  in  his  natiA’e  village,  AA’here,  among  oth- 
er commodities,  he  sold  certain  alcoholic  beverages. 
In  1870  he  became  disgusted  Avith  the  sale  of  liq- 
uor and  poured  his  entire  stock  into  the  street.  The 
year  before  he  had  started  the  first  newspaper  in 
iiis  county,  the  Albion  Pioneer,  in  the  columns  of 
Avhich  he  advocated  the  principles  of  Prohibition 
and  total  abstinence.  On  Oct.  15,  1872,  he  married 
jMiss  Margaret  IrAvin  Weed,  of  Albion. 

Opposition  to  his  ncAvspaper  policy  forced  him 
in  1873  to  sell  out  his  Albion  interests  and  remove 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  AAdiere  he  entered  the  printing 
and  publishing  business.  In  1876  he  moved  to 
Springfield,  Ohio.  Avhere  he  published  an  agricul- 


tural periodical  and  became  a member  of  the  Ohio 
State  Grange,  for  Avhich  organization  he  Avas  a 
lecturer  from  1878  to  1882. 

Thompson’s  identification  Avith  the  Prohibition 
party  commenced  in  1881.  In  1884  he  AA^as  the  par- 
ty’s candidate  for  mayor  of  Springfield,  and  in  1885 
he  Avas  elected  chairman  of  the  Prohibition  State 
Executive  Committee.  In  that  year  he  founded  the 
New  Era,  as  an  organ  of  his  newly  adopted  party, 
and  bought  oiit  and  consolidated  Avith  it  the  Dela- 
ware Signal.  The  Ncav  Era  Publishing  Company 
was  organized  in  1886,  and  Thompson  AA^as  chosen 
its  managing  editor,  Avhich  position  he  held  for  a 
number  of  years. 

He  was  for  years  a member  of  the  National  Pro- 
hibition Committee,  Avas  a delegate  to  all  national 
and  State  (Ohio)  conventions  up  to  1896,  and  Avas 
a number  of  times  the  party’s  candidate  for  Con- 
gress. Upon  the  defeat  of  the  “broad  gauge”  move- 
ment Avithin  the  Prohibition  party  ( of  Avhich  move- 
ment he  Avas  the  originator)  in  1896,  he  left  the 
Prohibitionists  and  in  1898  organized  the  L’nion 
Reform  party. 

Thompson  addressed  political  and  temperance 
mass-meetings  in  83  counties  of  Ohio  and  fourteen 
States  of  the  Union.  Besides,  he  wrote  numerous 
pamphlets  on  the  subjects  of  Prohibition  and  avo- 
man  suffrage.  In  1909  he  remoA’ed  from  Siudngfield 
to  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  become  general  manager  of 
the  Ideal  Heating  CoinjAany. 

THORNBURGH,  GEORGE.  American  laAvyer, 
legislator,  editor,  and  Prohibition  advocate;  boni 
at  Havana,  111.,  Jan.  25,  1847  ; died  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  jMarch  9,  1923.  He  Avas  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Smithville,  Ark.  (to  Avhich  place  he 


GEORGE  THORNBURGH 

removed  Avith  his  parents  in  1855),  and  the  laAV 
department  of  Cumljerland  University,  Lebanon, 
Tenn.  He  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868,  after 
AAdiich  he  engaged  in  the  practise  of  his  profession 
for  some  years.  He  removed  to  PoAA’hatan,  and  later 
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to  Walnut  Ridge,  Arkansas,  where  he  entered  the 
newspaper  business  in  1808  by  establishing  the 
Wain  lit  Ridge  'Telephone.  He  was  elected  to  the  low- 
er house  of  the  Arkansas  Legislature  in  1871,  sub- 
sequently serving  four  terms  and  becoming  Speak- 
er in  1881.  In  1887  he  founded  the  Masonic  ’Trow- 
el, which  he  continued  to  edit  for  many  years.  In 
1 889  he  removed  to  Little  Rock  to  become  business 
manager  of  the  Arkansas  Methodist,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  fourteen  years.  During  his  manage- 
ment the  subscription  list  of  this  paper  increased 
from  7,000  to  nearly  12,000.  In  1903  he  gave  up  the 
management  of  the  Methodist  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  the  'Trowel  and  other  Masonic  publications, 
lie  served  as  president  of  the  Arkansas  Press  As- 
sociation and  as  first  president  of  the  Arkansas 
State  Sunday-school  Association,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  founders.  He  was  twice  married : ( 1 ) 
On  Sept.  30,  18G8,  to  Margaret  Self;  (2)  in  1903, 
to  Mrs.  L.  B.  Green,  of  St.  Louis. 

Thornburgh’s  connection  with  the  temperance 
movement  began  in  Smithville,  where  he  took  a lead- 
ing part  in  driving  out  the  saloons.  At  Powhatan 
and  Walnut  Ridge,  also,  he  led  successful  fights 
against  the  liquor  traffic.  He  helped  to  organize  the 
Arkansas  Anti-Saloon  League  in  1899,  was  elected 
first  president  of  that  body,  and  was  later  made 
State  superintendent,  serving  in  both  capacities 
until  his  death.  In  1906,  at  the  request  of  the  State 
League,  Thornburgh  wrote  a catechism  in  the  form 
of  practical  questions  and  answers  showing  the  evil 
efiects  of  the  liquor  traffic,  which  was  widely  cir- 
culated. In  the  campaignsof  1906and  1908heedited 
the  Searchlight,  the  State  organ  of  the  Prohibition 
forces.  He  was  the  campaign  manager  in  1916,  when 
the  liquor  forces,  assisted  largely  by  the  wet  inter- 
ests in  other  States,  attempted  to  vote  the  saloons 
back  into  Arkansas.  In  January,  1917,  he  drafted 
a “bone-dry”  bill,  under  which  it  became  practi- 
cally impossible  to  secure  liquor  in  Arkansas. 

Thornburgh  was  the  author  of  several  standard 
books  on  Freemasonry,  and  held  the  highest  office 
in  all  the  Masonic  bodies  of  Arkansas.  He  was  a 
thirty-third  degree  Mason.  To  him  is  given  the 
credit  of  leading  the  Grand  lodge  in  its  legislation 
against  the  liquor  traffic  and  of  putting  Arkansas 
Freemasons  on  record  as  favoring  Prohibition. 

THORNLEY,  JOHN.  English  United  Methodist 
Free  Church  clergyman  and  temperance  advocate; 
born  in  1838;  died  at  Sheffield  Sept.  22,  1919.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  employed  in  a grocery- 
store  at  Rotherham.  Later  he  removed  to  Man- 
chester, and  from  there  went  to  Runcorn,  Cheshire, 
where  he  became  manager  of  a large  business  con- 
cern and  eventually  was  ofi'ered  a partnership.  At 
great  financial  sacrifice  he  declined  this  offer  to 
become  a minister  of  the  United  Methodist  Free 
Church.  For  50  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  influential  citizens  of  Sheffield. 

The  great  work  of  his  life  was  in  connection  with 
the  temj)erance-reform  movement  in  England.  He 
affiliated  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Tem- 
plars, and  served  for  a number  of  years  as  Grand 
Chaplain  of  the  Order  in  England.  He  was,  also, 
secretary  of  the  Sheffield  Temperance  Association 
and  of  the  United  Methodist  Temperance  League. 

THORNLEY,  MAY  ROWLAND  (DICKSON). 

Canadian  temperance  advocate;  born  at  Drum- 
mondville,  Quebec,  Sept.  18, 1858;  educated  at  Ham- 
ilton Ladies’  College  and  at  Victoria  University, 


Cobourg.  Shortly  after  Miss  Dickson’s  marriage  to- 
Joseph  H.  Thornley,  of  Philadelphia,  she  removed 
to  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  where  she  first  united  with 
the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union, of  which 
organization  she  later  became  a prominent  official. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  settled  in. 
London,  Ontario,  where  she  served  for  many  years 
as  president  of  the  local  W.  C.  T.  U.  In  189*3  she 
was  elected  president  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  the 
provi)iceof  Ontario  and  served  until  1900,  when  fail- 
ing vocal  powers  compelled  her  retirement  from 
the  platform.  While  president  of  the  provincial  W. 
C.  T.  U.,  she  was  deeply  interested  in  securing  the 
Ontario  [)lebiscite.  She  was  also  largely  instrumen- 
tal in  secniring  the  removal  of  wet  canteens  from 
Canadian  military  training-camps. 

After  Mrs.  Thornley’s  retirement  from  the  pres- 
idency, she  remained  actively  interested  in  depart- 
mental work  and  in  the  Union’s  puljlications.  W’hen 
the  World  War  broke  out,  in  1914,  it  was  under  her 
leadership  that  the  Ontario  W.  C.  T.  U.  raised  funds 
and  sent  great  quantities  of  supplies  to  the  troops. 

Mrs.  Thornley  has  also  been  affiliated  with  the 
Royal  Templars  of  Temperance.  For  many  years 
she  was  principal  contributor  to  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
department  of  the  London  Home  Uiiard. 

THORODDSEN,  THORDUR  JON.  Icelandic 
physician  and  temperance  leader;  born  at  Haga, 
Bardastrand,  Iceland,  Nov.  14,  1856.  Following  the 
completion  of  his  medical  studies  and  his  admission 
to  practise,  he  settled  at  Tungotu,  Reykjavik,  the- 
capital  of  the  island,  where  he  came  into  promi- 
nence as  a leader  of  the  temperance  reform.  He  was 
Chief  Temj)lar  of  the  Icelandic  Order  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Good  Templars  from  1903  to  191 1 ; 
and  in  the  ini])ortant  campaign  of  1908,  in  which 
Iceland  was  voted  dry.  he  was  the  acknowledged 
leader.  The  victory  of  that  year  was  made  possible 
by  years  of  campaigning  and  educational  work,  in 
which  Thoroddsen  took  a prominent  part. 

THORP,  FIELDEN.  An  English  educator  and 
temperance  advocate;  born  at  Halifax,  Yorkshire, 
Nov.  10,  1832;  died  at  York  Feb.  22,  1920.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Friends’  schools  at  York  and  Totten- 
ham and  at  University  College,  London  (B.A.  1856) , 
where  he  was  made  a fellow.  In  1857  he  became 
head  master  of  the  Friends’  school,  York,  of  which 
he  later  was  superintendent.  Retiring  from  the  su- 
perintendency in  1 87 6,  he  taught  in  various  schools 
conducted  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  making  a spe- 
eialty  of  tem])erance  instruction.  In  1860  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Amy  Jane  Clark,  of  Street,  Somerset- 
shire. 

Thorp  visited  many  educational  institutions  ir> 
England  and  Ireland  in  the  interests  of  temper- 
ance. After  serving  as  vice-president  of  several  tem- 
))erance  organizations,  as  treasurer  of  the  York 
local  society,  and  as  treasurer  of  the  British  Tem- 
perance League,  he  l>ecame  president  of  the  League, 
of  which  his  father,  Joseph  Thorp,  had  been  one  of 
the  early  officials. 

Thorp  also  participated  in  Continental  temper- 
ance work,  being  elected  to  membership  in  several 
Continental  societies.  For  many  years  he  regular- 
ly attended  (he  sessions  of  the  International  Tem- 
])erance  Congress,  where  his  ability  to  speak  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Danish  enabled  him  to  take 
an  important  part  in  (he  deliberations.  He  attended 
the  first  session  of  (he  Congress  at  Antwerp  in  1885 
and  the  following  ensuing  sessions;  Christiania, 
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1890;  The  Hague,  1893;  Basel,  1895;  Bi’ussels, 
1897;  Paris,  1899;  and  Bremen,  1903. 

In  later  years,  although  deprived  of  attendance 
at  important  temperance  gatherings  by  increasing 
deafness,  his  untiring  enthusiasm  found  outlet  in 
numerous  translations  and  original  articles  on  tem- 
perance. He  was  for  years  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Interna  tionale  Monatsscli/t'ift  zur  Erforschiing  des 
Alkoholismus  und  Bekdmpfung  der  Trinksitten. 

Mrs.  Thorp  shared  her  husband’s  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  abstinence.  She  was  an  active  officer  in 
several  women’s  societies  and  presided  at  one  of  the 
sessions  of  the  Ladies’  Convention  held  in  London 
in  1876  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance League. 

THREE-OUT  GLASS  or  THREE-OUTER.  A 

small  glass  used  in  English  public  houses.  Three 
of  these  glasses  equal  a quarter  of  a pint,  and  are 
used  when  three  persons  share  that  quantity  of 
liquor,  being  placed  on  the  bar  or  table  beside  the 
pewter  measure  of  spirit. 

THREE  THREADS.  An  early  English  mixed 
drink.  The  malt  liquors  brewed  in  London  previous 
to  1730  were  ale,  beer,  and  a drink  commonly  known 
as  “twopenny.”  It  was  customary  with  bibblers  of 
the  time  to  call  for  a mug  of  “half-and-half,”  that 
is  half  ale  and  half  beer,  or  half  ale  and  half  two- 
penny. Later  in  the  eighteenth  century  there  be- 
came popular  a mixture  of  ale,  beer,  and  twopen- 
ny, which  necessitated  the  liquor  for  each  cus- 
tomer being  drawn  from  three  taps,  thus  originat- 
ing the  name  “three  threads.”  It  was  to  obviate 
this  inconvenience  that  a London  brewer,  named 
Harwood,  invented  a lieverage  called  Porter,  which 
combined  the  three  flavors. 

THURMAN,  LUCY  SMITH.  See  Texas. 

TIBET.  A Ch  inese  dependency  in  Central  Asia; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Turkestan,  on  the  east  by 
China,  on  tlie  west  by  Kashmir  and  Ladak,  and  on 
the  south  by  India,  Nepal,  and  Bhutan.  Statistics 
as  to  the  area  and  population  of  Tiliet  differ  wide- 
ly. The  “Statesman’s  Year-book”  for  1929  gives  the 
area  as  463,200  sq.  mi.  and  the  population  as  about 
2,000,000.  Lassa,  the  sacred  city  of  the  Buddhists, 
is  the  capital. 

Tibet  occupies  a position  of  isolation,  even  among 
Asiatic  countries.  This  is  due  in  part  to  its  moun- 
tainous terrain  and  probably  in  part  to  China’s  de- 
sire to  preserve  it  as  a buffer  state  against  inva- 
sion. The  inhabitants  are  largely  of  Turko-Mongol 
stock  and  their  religion  is  Lamaism,  a form  of 
Buddhism.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dalai  lamas,  a powerful  Buddhist  monastic  order. 
Important  trade  routes  to  India  pass  through  Ti- 
bet; otherwise  the  country  has  little  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  world.  The  people,  who  are 
immersed  in  religious  tradition,  practise  a primi- 
tive agriculture  and  raise  some  livestock.  Barley 
is  the  staple  crop.  Raw  wool,  rugs,  pottery,  and 
musk  are  the  j^rincipal  articles  of  export. 

The  early  history  of  Tibet  is  vague,  owing  to  the 
inhabitants  being  in  a state  of  barbarism  and  with- 
out any  written  language.  From  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury B.  c.  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Tibet  were  called 
Kiang  ( Shepherds ) by  the  Chinese ; but  their  knowl- 
edge was  limited  to  border  tribes  until  about  the 

o , 

fifth  century  A.  D.  when  a Chinese  prince,  Fanni 
Tu-bat  established  his  authority  over  an  immense 
territory  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Yalung  Riv- 


er. During  the  seventh  century  the  art  of  writings 
the  practise  of  medicine,  and  the  doctrines  of  Budd- 
hism were  introduced  from  India,  and  Lassa  was 
founded  in  639  A.  D.  The  greatest  ruler  of  this  ear- 
ly |jeriod  was  Srong  tsan  gam-po,  who  extended 
his  authority  from  the  still  unsubdued  Kiang  tribes 
of  the  north  to  Ladak  in  the  west,  and  in  the  south 
through  Nepal  to  the  Indian  side  of  the  Himalayas. 
Succeeding  rulers  were  not  strong  enough  to  hold 
the  conquered  territory,  and  for  the  next  500  years 
Tibet  was  an  area  of  petty  principalities  occasion- 
ally united  under  some  powerful  prince. 

1 11  the  eleventh  century  Atisha,  the  celebrated 
Indian  Buddhist,  established  the  authority  of  the 
lamas  ( monks ) . In  the  thirteenth  century  the  east- 
ern portion  of  Tibet  was  conquered  by  the  Chinese 
emperor  Kublai  Khan.  The  Sakya-pa  lamas  were 
the  universal  rulers  of  the  country  from  1270  to 
1340.  The  great  Dalai  lamas  began  their  accession 
to  power  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  increased  their 
dominion  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  until 
the  fifth  Dalai  lama  was  made  supreme  monarch 
of  all  Tibet  in  1645.  Although  the  power  of  these 
lamas  has  twice  been  broken,  the  present  system 
of  government  has  been  in  ascendencj^  since  1720. 
Since  the  British  invasion  in  1904  Tibet  has  been 
more  or  less  under  English  influence. 

The  monks  and  yuiis,  who  form  a not  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  the  population  of  Tibet,  are  for- 
bidden to  partake'of  intoxicants.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  said  to  employ  them  occasionally  “for  medici- 
nal purposes.”  Moorcroft,  in  his  “Travels  in  the 
Himalayan  Provinces  of  Hindostan,”  states  that 
he  saw  them  drink  choiig,  the  national  drink,  dur- 
ing religious  services.  In  Sikkim  they  also  drink 
the  fermented  juice  of  millet.  Among  the  people 
('hong,  a rice  or  wlieat  beer,  and  arra,  the  same  sub- 
stance distilled,  are  universally  drunk  ( see  Chong)  . 
For  a description  of  the  abstinence  imposed  upon 
the  monks  of  Tibet,  see  Buddhism. 

Captain  F.  Kingdon  Ward  states  that  the  drink- 
ing of  alcoholic  beverages,  although  almost  uni- 
versal in  Tibet,  is  moderate.  In  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  there  are  always  large  stocks  of  these 
beverages,  and  in  every  village  there  is  at  least  one 
house  where  they  can  be  obtained.  Ward  adds  that 
he  has  seen  men  drink  in  their  own  homes,  but  never 
on  the  road.  In  his  experience  there  is  more  drink- 
ing in  the  independent  border  marches  of  Tibet  than 
there  is  in  the  territory  in  the  vicinity  of  Lassa. 
At  the  New  Year  and  spring  agricultural  festivals 
everybody — children  included — drinks,  but  even 
then  in  moderation. 

TICKLE,  GILBERT  YOUNG.  British  lumber- 
man and  temperance  advocate;  born  in  Liverpool 
Jan.  1,  1849;  died  at  Southport,  Lancs.,  April  19, 
1916. 

Tickle  was  the  son  of  a very  faithful  temperance 
pioneer  of  Bootle,  Gilbert  Y.  Tickle,  Sr.,  and  was 
educated  at  Liverpool  Institute.  In  1864  he  be- 
came engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  which  he  fol- 
lowed for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  married 
Miss  Alice  Killip,  of  Liverpool,  on  Aug.  8,  1872. 
He  was  a justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  bor- 
ough of  Bootle  from  1890  till  his  death.  Tickle  was 
a preacher  in  the  Union  of  Churches  of  Christ, 
and  for  some  time  was  president  of  that  body.  Aft- 
er 1902  he  paid  more  than  twenty  visits  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  was  well  known  in  lum- 
bering and  Rotary  Club  circles. 
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A life  aljstainer,  Tickle  was  known  far  and  wide 
as  an  advanced  temperance  reformer.  In  1868  lie 
took  up  his  residence  in  Bootle.  At  his  father’s 
house  he  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  many  fa- 
mous temperance  leaders,  such  as  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees, 
J.  H.  Raper,  William  Hoyle,  and  others.  He  took 
an  active  share  in  the  formation  of  the  first  auxil- 
iary of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  joint  secretaries.  For  several  years 
he  was  a member  of  the  executive  of  the  Liverpool 
Popular  Control  and  Licensing  Reform  Associa- 
tion, being  associated  in  that  work  with  Alexan- 
der Balfour,  Samuel  Smith,  Dr.  R.  H.  Lundie,  D. 
S.  Collin,  and  others.  Tliis  body  was  active  in  iJurg- 
ing  the  “black  spot  on  the  Mersey.” 

Tickle  took  a leading  part  in  the  famous  Strand 
Road  (Bootle)  Licensing  case.  The  license  was 
granted,  despite  the  most  strenuous  opposition  ever 
offered  iii  a licensing  court,  but  in  the  end  it  proved 
a great  victory  for  the  temperance  cause.  For  more 
than  30yearsBootle  increased  greatly  in  pojmlation 
and  importance;  but  no  new  license  was  granted, 
and  many  were  taken  awa^^  Placed  on  the  com- 
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mission  of  the  peace  for  Bootle  in  1893,  he  took  a 
full  share  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  position. 

From  1880  to  1892  he  was  chairman  of  the  Liv- 
erpool Temperance  and  Band  of  Hope  Union,  which 
had  been  formed  in  his  father’s  house,  and  of 
which  his  father  was  first  chairman.  He  was  also 
chairman  of  the  Liverjiool  Auxiliary  for  several 
years  and  vice-president  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance.  He  was  a brother  of  Henry  Elliott 
Tickle,  chairman  of  the  executive  of  the  Scottish 
Permissive  Bill  and  Temperance  Association. 

TICKLE,  HENRY  ELLIOTT.  British  business 
man  and  temperance  advocate;  born  in  Liverpool 
March  28, 1851 ; died  at  Shawlands,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, April  24,  1921.  He  was  educated  in  private 
schools  and  at  Liverpool  Institute.  He  engaged  in 
the  lumber  business  in  Liverpool  until  1890,  when 
he  moved  to  Glasgow  to  take  up  the  coal  trade.  He 
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was  married  Sept.  30,  1874,  to  Agnes  M'Kenzie 
Ximmo. 

His  work  in  behalf  of  temperance  began  in  1869, 
when  he  became  a member  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance.  He  took  a prominent  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Bootle  (Liverpool)  Auxiliary  to  the  Al- 
liance, the  first  to  be  established  in  England,  and 
in  1870  was  made  honorary  secretary  of  that  lx)dy. 
In  1875  he  became  a member  of  the  Liverpool  Pop- 
idar  Control  and  Licensing  Reform  Association. 

Upon  his  removal  to  Scotland  he  joined  the  Ed- 
inburgh Total  Abstinence  Society  in  1890  and  was 
elected  president  of  that  organization  in  1899.  In 
1 894,  while  in  South  Africa recoveringfrom  a break- 
down in  health,  he  was  made  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Glen  Grey  Native  Reserve  Anti-Compensa- 
tion Commission. 

Tickle  entered  upon  the  most  important  period 
of  his  temperance  career  when  he  became  identi- 
fied with  the  activities  of  the  Scottish  Permissive 
Bill  and  Temperance  Association.  He  was  chosen 
a member  of  its  executive  in  1900,  elected  to  the 
cliairmanship  in  1906,  and  annually  reelected  to 
that  office  until  the  year  of  his  death.  He  rendered 
great  service  to  the  Association  in  his  deputational 
work,  addressing  meetings  under  its  auspices  in 
all  parts  of  Scotland.  His  Parliamentary  work  be- 
tween 1907  and  1912  was  of  incalculable  value.  He 
cooperated  with  the  United  Consultative  Commit- 
tee, which  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  Tem- 
perance (Scotland)  Act,  in  1913,  introducing  lo- 
cal option  into  Scotland.  By  special  invitation,  he 
appeared  before  the  Greenock  Total  Abstinence  So- 
ciety and  other  prominent  temperance  organiza- 
tions to  explain  the  provisions  of  the  new  law. 

In  addition;  to  the  responsibilities  already  noted, 
he  was  a vice-president  of  the  United  Kingdom  Al- 
liance and  of  the  National  Temperance  Federation, 
and  a member  of  the  executive  and  an  acting  chair- 
man of  the  Scottish  National  Temperance  Council. 
He  was  a brother  of  Gilbert  Young  Tickle. 

TIED-HOUSE.  A British  public  house  owned  or 
controlled  by  a brewing  concern,  which  uses  the 
house  as  an  outlet  for  the  sale  of  its  beer  and  other 
products.  Tied-houses  were  not  unknown  in  En- 
gland in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  they  increased 
with  the  adoption  of  the  licensing  system  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteeiith  century.  Brewing  com- 
panies were  quick  to  see  the  advantage  of  license 
control.  The  number  of  tied-houses  wasgreatly  aug- 
mented by  the  Beer  Bill  of  1830,  which  permitted 
any  authorized  householder  whose  name  was  in  the 
rate-book  to  sell  beer  without  a justice’s  license 
and  free  from  any  restraint  exeej)t  an  excise  tax 
of  two  guineas. 

The  bill  was  intended  to  counteract  the  practise 
of  tying  public  houses  by  creating  free  ones;  but 
it  had  an  0]>posite  efi’ect.  In  many  instances  brew- 
ers’ agents  ])aid  the  license  for  new  publicans  and 
gave  them  tlieir  first  barrel  of  beer.  The  number  of 
beer-houses  multiplied  so  ra]iidly  as  to  increase 
drunkenness  greatly  and  constitute  a menace  to 
the  trade.  The  situation  was  partly  controlled  by 
the  Act  of  1869,  which  required  a justice’s  certifi- 
cate for  the  granting  of  new  licenses.  Beer-houses 
opened  prior  to  18(i9,  however,  continued  to  oper- 
ate under  special  ])rivilege  until  the  ]iassage  of  the 
Act  of  1904,  which  provided  for  the  cancelation  of 
all  redundant  on-licenses,  with  compensation  to 
license-holders  from  a fund  to  be  levied  on  the 
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trade.  The  Act  did  not  result  in  as  great  a reduc- 
tion of  licenses  as  was  expected. 

Except  in  London,  the  tied-house  system  holds 
almost  universal  sway  in  England  to-day.  In  the 
estimation  of  conservative  authorities,  free  houses, 
where  the  holder  of  the  license  is  the  owner  of  the 
property,  comprise  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
try’s total.  There  are  three  classes  of  tied-houses : 

( 1 )  Those  that  belong  to  the  publican  and  on  which 
he  has  obtained  a brewer’s  loan  on  mortgage,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  is  to  sell  the  brewer’s 
products  only;  (2)  those  leased  to  publicans  as 
tenants,  under  agreement  to  purchase  their  beer 
from  the  leasing  brewer;  and  (3)  those  in  which 
the  publican  is  engaged  by  the  brewer  as  a salaried 
manager. 

( 1 ) The  first  practise  frequently  results  in  the 
nominal  purchaser  borrowing  half  or  more  of  the 
purchase  price  from  the  brewer,  who  practically 
sets  him  up  in  business.  He  paj^s  4 or  5 per  cent 
interest,  or  more,  and  ties  himself  to  the  brewer’s 
beer.  He  then  secures  smaller  additional  loans  from 
whisky  and  gin  distillers  and  wine-merchants,  as 
well  as  cigar  manufacturers,  in  each  case  tying 
himself  to  their  particular  brand  of  goods.  Theo- 
retically he  is  entitled  to  any  profits  from  the  busi- 
ness; but  practically  he  is  hedged  about  with  so 
many  restrictions  that  profits  seldom  accrue.  This 
practise  was  general  in  the  metropolis  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  was  called  “the  London  cus- 
tom.” At  one  time  London  brewers  had  nearly 
£20,000,000  on  loan  to  mortgagors;  but  this  sum 
has  since  been  reduced. 

(2)  The  tenant  system  has  involved  increasing 
intricacies  as  the  brewer’s  hold  on  the  tenant  has 
tightened  and  restrictive  laws  have  been  passed. 
Sometimes  the  tenant  is  completely  tied  to  the 
brewer's  prodiict ; again  he  is  permitted  to  sell  other 
standard  products  as  well.  He  is  never  allowed, 
however,  to  sell  the  stock  of  local  breweries.  His 
tenure  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  brewer,  who  formerly 
could  make  such  frequent  transfers  that  tenants 
were  often  discriminated  against  and  sometimes 
reduced  to  penury.  This  abuse  was  partially  cor- 
rected by  the  Licensing  Act  of  1902,  which  placed 
the  transfer  of  licenses  into  magistrates’  hands, 
with  power  to  inquire  into  the  details  of  the  con- 
tract between  tenant  and  brewer  and  to  limit  trans- 
fers to  two  a year.  Despite  this  improvement,  the 
tenant  pxiblican  is  still  a bufler  between  the  licens- 
ing iustice,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  brewer,  on 
the  other.  aSTotwithstanding  the  hazards  involved, 
many  publicans  have  accepted  the  tenancy  system 
as  an  alternative  to  risking  their  own  capital  in  a 
trade  that  has  become  precarious. 

(3)  The  managerial  system,  first  established  in 
Liverpool,  is  prevalent  in  the  larger  centers,  where 
the  business  of  the  house  is  siitficient  to  pay  a man- 
ager’s salary.  In  the  selection  of  managers  the 
brewer  is  apt  to  be  more  particular  than  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  tenants,  because  the  relation  to  his 
exchequer  is  closer.  Managed  houses  are  usually 
under  direct  control  of  the  brewing  company,  which 
inspects  them  regularly  and  checks  their  supplies 
and  accounts.  There  is  less  opportunity  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  cheaper  products  or  for  the  holding 
out  of  receipts.  The  manager’s  position,  however, 
is  difficult,  as  he  is  subject  to  discharge  upon  con- 
viction of  serving  a drunken  man  or  upon  some 
charge  trumped  up  by  hostile  local  officials,  the 


brewery  seldom  standing  behind  him,  as  it  endan- 
gers the  house’s  license  by  so  doing.  The  manager 
system  is  popular  in  urban  districts;  the  tenant 
system,  in  rural  localities.  There  are  estimated  to 
be  about  8,000  public-house  managers  in  England 
and  Wales. 

All  three  systems  are  open  to  exploitation  un- 
favorable to  patrons  and  discouraging  to  advocates 
of  temperance  reform.  Mortgagors,  tenants,  and 
managers  are  seldom  as  solicitous  for  Ijrewers’  in- 
terests as  they  would  be  for  their  own.  Consequent- 
ly it  is  difficult  to  secure  a high  type  of  publican. 
There  is  great  temptation  toward  short  measure 
or  the  substitution  of  a cheaper  product.  The  busi- 
ness is  a virtual  monopoly,  as  local  publicans  soon 
find  they  can  not  compete  with  national  brewing 
companies. 

While  many  of  the  abuses  connected  with  the 
system  have  been  corrected,  it  nevertheless  places 
an  inordinate  amount  of  power  in  the  vested  brew- 
ing interests.  Restriction  of  licenses  has  uninten- 
tionally increased  this  power  by  forcing  up  license 
values  to  a point  that  prohibits  the  private  trader 
with  small  capital,  while  the  brewer  is  able  actu- 
ally to  run  a certain  percentage  of  retail  houses  at 
a loss,  as  they  furnish  a sure  outlet  for  his  product 
and  do  not  interfere  with  his  wholesaler’s  profit. 

The  situation  was  viewed  with  alarm  as  early  as 
1819  when  the  tied-house  sj^stem  was  condemned  by 
a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
“great  grievance.”  Tlie  Committee  implored  the 
magistrates  of  the  country  to  “lend  their  aid  to 
break  down  a confederacy  which  is  so  injurious  to 
the  poor  and  middling  order  of  the  community,” 
but  did  not  see  its  way  “through  the  many  difficul- 
ties that  present  themselves  against  any  legislative 
provision  on  the  subject.”  Similar  Parliamentarj'- 
committees  and  Royal  Commissions,  notably  that 
headed  by  Lord  Peel  in  1899,  have  advised  safe- 
guards, but  have  been  unalde  to  suggest  any  practi- 
cal method  of  doing  away  with  tied-houses.  In  1929 
a further  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  abuses  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Among  recent  steps  toward  abolition  of  the  sys- 
tem are  those  taken  early  in  1928  by  the  Barrow 
Town  Council,  which,  cooperating  with  the  North 
Lancashire  District  of  the  International  Order  of 
Good  Templars,  jmssed  a resolution  condemning 
the  tied-house  system  as  against  good  government 
and  demanding  that  a new  system  be  inaugurated 
under  which  licenses  should  be  granted  solely  to 
resident  owners  of  licensed  premises.  Through  its 
clerk,  the  Council  circularized  every  other  council 
in  the  country  to  invite  support. 

While  conservative  temperance  advocates  have 
admired  the  stand  taken  by  the  Barrow  Council, 
they  feel  that  the  tied-house  system  is  inextricably 
bound  up  with  the  present  licensing  laws  and  that 
there  is  little  hope  of  its  abandonment  in  the  near 
future..  They  are  counseling,  rather,  a policy  that  in- 
cludes : restriction,  preferably  to  the  manager  sys- 
tem; severe  penaltiesforsecretagreements between 
brewers  and  publicans;  closer  scrutiny  of  applica- 
tions for  transfers;  and  a tightening  up  of  law  en- 
forcement in  certain  licensing  districts. 

The  reform  of  the  tied-house  system  and  the  con- 
trol of  club  licenses  constitute  the  two  most  per- 
plexing problems  that  confront  the  temperance- 
reform  forces  in  Great  Britain,  at  the  present  time. 

Bibliography. — AUiance  Year  Book,  London,  1927  ; 
Monthly  Notes  of  the  Temperance  Legislation  League, 
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London,  March,  1928  ; Edwin  A.  Pratt,  The  Licensed 
Trade,  London,  1907. 

TIENKEN,  CHRISTIAN  GEORG.  German  ed- 
itor and  temperance  advocate;  horn  at  Xesse,  near 
Geestemiinde,  Hanover,  April  Hi,  1852.  He  was  ed- 
ucated in  Werden  and  Oldenburg,  and  became  a 
bookseller  in  Bremerhaven.  He  was  one  of  tlie  found- 
■ers  of  the  German  Anti-alcoholic  League fZ>ewfsc7i- 
er  Alkoholgegnerhund ) and  was  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Unterweser  branch.  He  was  also 
■one  of  the  founders  (1891)  of  the  Internationale 
Movatsschrift  zur  Erforschung  des  Alkoholismus 
und  Bekampfimg  der  Trinksitten  (“International 
Monthly  for  the  Study  of  Alcoholism  and  Combat- 
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ing  Drinking  Customs'’)  and  one  of  the  editors,  be- 
ginning in  1903,  of  Die  Ahstinenz  (“Abstinence”), 
the  organ  of  several  German  temperance  societies. 
He  was  a delegate  to  the  following  International 
Temperance  Congresses:  The  Hague,  1893;  Basel, 
189.5;  and  Vienna,  1901. 

Tienken  is  the  author  of  .several  abstinence 
pamphlets.  In  1897  he  became  director  of  a home 
for  inebriates  at  Schloss  iMarburg.  and  in  1898  as- 
sumed the  management  of  the  Villa  Margaretha 
Sanatorium,  near  Loxstedt. 

TIERCE.  (1)  A cask  intermediate  in  size  be- 
tween a barrel  and  a hogshead  and  about  one  third 
the  size  of  a pipe.  In  the  United  States  a tierce 
■contains  42  wine-gallons;  in  Great  Britain,  30  im- 
perial gallons.  Hence,  (2)  the  liquid  measure  con- 
tained in  a tierce. 

TIERRA  DEL  FUEGO.  A group  of  islands  be- 
longing to  Chile  and  Argentina,  situated  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  South-American  conti- 
nent, from  which  they  are  separated  by  the  Strait 
of  Magellan.  They  have  a coinbined  area  of  ap- 
proximately 18, .500  sq.  mi.  The  'I’erritory  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  that  portion  of  the  archipelago  under 
Argentine  control, has  an  area  of  8, 299  square  miles ; 
and  a population  (.Tan.  1,  1924)  of  2, .592.  The  ter- 
ritory of  Magallanes.  held  by  Chile,  includes  the 
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remainder  of  the  group.  According  to  the  “States- 
man’s Year-book”  (London,  1928),  the  population 
of  the  Territory  in  1920  was  28,960. 

The  archipelago  was  discovered  by  Magellan  in 
1520,  and  was  called  by  him  “Tierra  del  Fuego” 
(Land  of  Fire),  possibly  from  fires  kindled  on  his 
route  by  natives,  or  from  volcanic  flames  now  ex- 
tinct. It  was  systematically  explored  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  1826-28  and  1831-36.  British,  American,  and 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  more  recently 
explored  and  studied  the  islands.  Ushuaia  is  the 
capital  of  the  main  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

The  natives  of  the  archipelago  are  divided  into 
three  groiqis — the  Unas,  of  the  main  island;  the 
Yagans,  or  Yahgans,  of  the  south;  and  the  Alaka- 
lufs,  of  the  west.  Their  origin  is  obscure,  and  they 
are  said  to  be  rapidly  decreasing  in  number,  chief- 
ly because  of  disease  and  the  gin  bottle.  The  Ya- 
gans especially  have  been  almost  completely  ex- 
terminated. The  Alakalufs,  who  numbered  about 
1,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
are  particularly  fond  of  guayacu,  a raw  spirit  fla- 
vored with  anise,  which  is  used  as  a medium  of  ex- 
change. This  tribe  is  described  as  being  cruel,  treach- 
erous, and  intractable.  The  Unas,  however,  are  of 
a much  higher  class  than  the  other  two  tribes. 

\V.  S.  Barclay,  in  his  “Life  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,” 
in  the  Nineteenth  CenUiry  and  After  (January, 
1904),  speaks  of  this  tribe  as  follows; 

Not  only  have  this  tribe  no  knowledge  of  any  fer- 
mented drink,  but  twenty  years  of  unscrupulous  trading 
have  failed  to  induce  them  to  touch  liquor.  Although 
fond  of  sweet  things,  they  have  a natural  distaste  for 
all  stimulants  and  drugs — including  tobacco — a most 
extraordinary  fact  when  we  consider  the  tendency  of 
the  climate  and  its  effect  upon  their  immediate  neigh- 
bors. To  offer  spirits  to  an  Ona  is  considered  a deadly 
insult,  likening  him  to  the  drunken  Yaghan.  This  the 
writer  has  heard  confirmed  by  the  Yaghans  themselves. 
Yet,  in  unconscious  irony,  the  gin  bottles  that  strew  the 
settlements  of  the  white  men  are  highly  prized  by  the 
tribe,  for  they  have  found  that  glass  is  much  better  ma- 
terial than  flint  for  making  arrow-tips. 

TIFF  or  FLIP.  A mi.xed  drink  popular  in  co- 
lonial times  in  North  America.  It  was  compounded 
of  small  beer,  ale,  or  cider,  and  rum  and  sugar,  va- 
riously spiced,  and  heated  before  serving  with  a 
hot  iron  plunged  into  the  liquor  to  give  it  a burnt 
taste.  The  iron,  called  a “flip-dog,”  was  shaped  like 
a poker  and  heated  red-hot  before  using.  Among 
the  early  settlers  the  drink  was  served  with  a slice 
of  bread,  toasted  and  buttered.  Later,  ejrss  were 
frequently  beaten  into  the  mixture,  which,  from  its 
fleecy  appearance,  was  sometimes  called  a “yard 
of  flannel.” 

While  flip  was  first  served  as  a ])unch  in  private 
homes,  it  soon  became  a convivial  beverage  in  tav- 
erns. “If  you  spent  an  evening  in  a tavern,”  says 
an  authority  of  the  times,  “you  found  the  house 
full  of  ]>eople  drinking  drams  of  flip  and  toddy,  and 
carousing  and  swearing.” 

With  ingredients  but  slightly  altered,  tiff  per- 
sisted as  an  American  drink. 

TILK,  JtiRI.  See  Viroi.a,  Yrjo. 

TILLEY,  CHARLES  HENRY.  American  Civil 
War  veteran  and  Prohibitionist ; born  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  Ajiril  15,  1840;  died  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  June  24.  1911.  He  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  his  native  State  and  at  East  Green- 
wich (R.  I.)  Academy.  On  Aug.  3.  1865,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Phebe  A.  Peckham,  of  Middletown.  R.  I. 
During  the  Civil  War  Tilley  was  a private  in  the 
Eighteenth  Connecticut  Volunteers.  Later  he  con- 
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‘ducted  a general  store  at  Lelianon,  Conn.,  and  in 
1869  removed  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  opened 
•a  retail  grocery  and  market  and  served  as  manu- 
facturers’ agent  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Tilley  was  affiliated  with  the  Prohibition  party 
-from  the  time  of  its  organization  in  Rhode  Island. 
In  1904  and  1908  he  was  State  chairman,  and  in 
1908  and  1912  he  was  a member  of  the  party’s  Na- 
tional Committee.  At  various  times  he  was  nomi- 
-nated  for  the  National  Congress,  the  State  Legis- 
lature. and  the  mayoralty  of  Providence  on  the 
Prohibition  ticket. 

TILLEY,  Sir  SAMUEL  LEONARD.  Canadian 
statesman  and  temperance  leader ; born  at  Gage- 
town,  New  Brunswick,  May  18,  1818;  died  at  St. 
■John,  N.  B.,  June  25,  1896.  He  was  educated  local- 
ly and  was  for  a time  apprenticed  to  a druggist. 
Developing  an  interest  in  politics,  in  1850  he  was 
elected  to  the  provincial  Legislature  as  a Literal 
representative  from  St.  John.  He  was  provincial 
secretary  from  1854  to  1856,  when  he  resigned  his 
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portfolio.  From  1860  until  1865  he  was  premier  of 
the  province.  From  1868  to  1873  he  held  various 
portfolios  in  the  Dominion  cabinet.  He  served  as 
lieutenant-governor  of  New  Brunswick  from  1873 
until  1878.  wlien  he  entered  the  Conservative  cab- 
inet of  the  provinceasministerof  finance.  Heserved 
"until  1885.  when  he  retired  to  become  for  a second 
time  lieutenant-sovernor.  which  position  he  held 
till  ] 893.  Throughouthispoliticallifehewasknown 
for  his  aggressive  sponsorship  of  the  policies  of 
Prohibition  and  of  a protective  tariff. 

In  1855  he  introduced  into  the  New  Brunswick 
Legislature  the  first  Prohibition  law  ever  passed 
by  a Canadian  province.  Following  the  establish- 
ment of  Prohibition  in  Maine  under  Neal  Dow  in 
1 846.  temperance  agitation  spread  rapidly  through 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  fostered  by  such  organi- 
zations as  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  The  time  was 
believed  opportune  for  a test  of  strength  in  New 
Brunswick,  Although  the  law  received  little  oppo- 


sition at  the  time  of  its  passage,  it  proved  difficult 
of  enforcement,  its  administration  embarrassed  the 
courts,  and  it  was  the  target  of  opposition  from 
the  governor  of  the  province,  who  demanded  that 
Tilley,  who  was  then  provincial  secretary,  dissolve 
the  Legislature.  This  he  refused  to  do  and  resigned 
his  position  in  the  Government.  The  next  year  the 
law  was  repealed  without  having  had  a fair  trial. 

Throughout  his  lifetime  Tilley  w-as  an  ardent 
temperance  advocate.  He  joined  an  antispirit  so- 
ciety in  1832,  and  in  1837  became  a teetotaler.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance, 
in  which  Order  he  held  many  high  offices,  includ- 
ing that  of  Most  Worthy  Patriarch.  In  cooperation 
with  Joseph  Thomas  he  introduced  the  Order  into 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1849.  He  made  fre- 
quent visits  to  England  where  he  did  valuable  work 
for  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance.  He  also  attended 
many  temperance  gatherings  in  the  United  States, 
including  the  eighteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
held  in  Boston  in  1891. 

He  was  twice  married:  ( 1 ) To  Miss  Julia  Ann 
Hauford;  and  (2)  to  Miss  Alice  Chipman,  of  St. 
Stephen,  N.  B.,  in  1867.  He  was  knighted  by  Queen 
"Victoria  in  1880.  His  biography  was  written  by 
James  Hannay  ( 1907 ) in  the  “Makers  of  Canada.” 

TILLMAN,  BENJAMIN  RYAN.  United  States 
Senator  and  temperance  leader ; born  in  Edgefield 
County,  South  Carolina,  Aug.  11,  1847;  died  July 
3,  1918.  He  w’as  educated  at  an  academy  at  Beth- 
any, S.  C.  Joining  the  Confederate  Army  in  1864,  he 
suffered  a severe  illness  that  kept  him  from  mili- 
tary service  and  made  him  an  invalid  for  two  years. 
In  1868  he  married  Sallie  Starke. 

Tillman  was  for  many  years  a farmer  and  took 
no  active  part  in  politics  until  1886,  when  he  be- 
gan agitating  for  better  opportunities  for  indus- 
trial and  technical  education  in  the  State.  He  en- 
tered politics  largely  as  a means  of  securing  the 
educational  reforms  in  which  he  was  interested. 
In  1890  he  was  elected  governor  of  South  Carolina 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  and  in  1892  was  reelected. 
Subsequently  he  served  four  terms  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  from  1895  until  his  death. 

As  governor  of  South  Carolina,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  Clemson  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  for  men,  at  Fort  Hill,  and  the 
Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  wo- 
men, at  Rock  Hill.  His  principal  political  achieve- 
ment, however,  was  the  introduction  into  South 
Carolina  of  the  Dispensary  System  of  State  liquor 
control.  Although  an  avowed  advocate  of  temper- 
ance, he  did  not  believe  that  complete  Prohibition 
would  succeed,  and  he  sponsored  the  Dispensary 
as  an  alternative.  The  System  was  inaugurated  in 
the  face  of  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  tem- 
perance forces,  and  created  much  unfavorable  com- 
ment throughout  the  nation.  Four  months  after  it 
had  gone  into  operation  Governor  Tillman  defended 
it  on  the  following  grounds: 

1.  The  element  of  personal  profit  is  destroyed,  there- 
by removing  the  incentive  to  increase  the  sales. 

2.  A pure  article  is  guaranteed. 

3.  The  customer  obtains  honest  measure  of  standard 
strength. 

4.  Treating  is  stopped,  as  the  bottles  are  not  opened 
on  the  premises. 

5.  It  is  sold  only  in  daytime  : this  under  a regula- 
tion of  the  board  and  not  under  the  law. 

6.  The  concomitants  of  ice,  sugar,  lemons,  etc.,  be- 
ing removed,  there  is  not  the  same  inclination  to  drink 
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remaining,  and  the  closing  of  the  saloons,  especially  at 
night,  and  the  prohibition  of  its  sale  by  the  drink,  de- 
stroy the  enticements  and  seductions  which  have  caused 
so  many  men  and  boys  to  be  led  astray  and  enter  on  the 
downward  course. 

7.  It  is  sold  only  for  cash  and  there  is  no  longer 
“chalked  up”  for  daily  drinks  against  pay  day.  The 
workingman  buys  his  bottle  of  whisky  Saturday  night 
and  carries  the  rest  of  his  wages  home. 

8.  Gambling  dens,  pool  rooms  and  lewd  houses  which 
have  hitherto  been  run  almost  invariably  in  connection 
with  saloons,  which  were  thus  a stimulus  to  vice,  sepa- 
rated from  the  sale  of  liquor,  have  had  their  patronage 
reduced  to  a minimum,  and  there  must  necessarily  fol- 
low a decrease  of  crime. 

9.  The  local  whisky  rings  which  have  been  the  curse 
of  every  municipality  in  the  state,  and  have  always  con- 
trolled municipal  elections,  have  been  torn  up  root  and 
branch  and  the  influence  of  the  barkeeper  as  a political 
manipulator  is  absolutely  destroyed.  The  police,  re- 
moved from  the  control  of  these  debauching  elements, 
will  enforce  the  law  against  evil-doing  with  more  vigor, 
and  a higher  tone  and  greater  purity  in  all  government 
affairs  must  result. 

Tlie  System  proved  most  unsatisfactory,  how- 
ever, failino-  to  accomplish  its  ends  and  offering  op- 
jiortunity  for  a vast  amount  of  graft  and  corrup- 
tion. Governor  Tillman  was  severely  criticized  and 
was  declared  by  many  to  Ite  a foe  rather  than  a 
friend  of  temperance.  In  his  pamphlet  “The  South 
Carolina  Liquor  Dispensary”  (Westerville,  1919), 
William  E.  (“Pussyfoot”)  Johnson  thus  defends 
Tillman’s  motives: 

The  dispensary  system  was  fortunate  from  the  be- 
ginning in  having  as  its  chief  champion,  Governor  Ben- 
jamin R.  Tillman.  It  was  he  who  caused  the  system  to 
be  inaugurated  and  he  was  the  dominating  factor  in  its 
control  for  several  years.  He  continued  to  defend  it  after 
many  of  its  former  advocates  abandoned  the  idea  as 
hopeless.  He  used  his  utmost  endeavor  to  make  it  a suc- 
cess and  its  failure  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  lack  of 
powerful  and  sympathetic  support.  The  writer  has  nev- 
er shared  in  the  criticisms  of  Senator  Tillman  impugn- 
ing his  motives  in  instituting  this  system,  thoroughly 
believing  in  the  honesty  of  his  purpose. 

In  conversations  with  the  Senator  at  his  home  in  Edge- 
field,  South  Carolina,  he  always  declared  that  the  liq- 
uor traffic  and  liquor  drinking  were  indefensible  and  he 
refused  to  defend  either.  He  also  held  that  Prohibition 
was  im])ossible  and  would  not  work.  Yet  after  his  own 
dispensary  system  had  been  tried  out  in  a long  period 
of  years  and  resulted  in  endless  scandals,  debauchery 
and  demoralization,  he  became  one  of  its  most  bitter 
oi)])onents  and  was  foremost  in  its  overthrow  and  in  the 
establishment  of  state-wide  Prohibition.  He  lived  to  see 
his  own  favorite  measure  overthrown  and  to  see  insti- 
tuted and  in  successful  operation  the  Prohibition  sys- 
tem which  he  had  so  vigorously  opposed  and  to  defeat 
which  was  the  compelling  reason  for  the  institution  of 
the  system  of  state  management  of  the  drink  traffic. 

TINLING,  CHRISTINE  ISABEL.  A British- 
.\niericaii  author  and  temperance  reformer;  liorn 
at  Kendal.  Westmoreland.  Feb.  10,  1869.  Educated 
ill  an  English  private  school  she  engaged  in  teach- 
ing for  a time. 

iMiss  Tinling  became  a national  organizer  for  the 
British  Women's  Temperance  Association  in  1897, 
and  during  the  following  three  years  formed  98  lo- 
cal  societies  for  tliat  organization.  While  serving 
in  this  capacity  she  was  an  odicial  delegate  of  the 
B.  W.  T.  A.  to  the  Sixth  International  d’etniierance 
Congi’ess,  held  at  Brussels  in  1897;  and  she  also 
represented  her  organization  at  the  Seventh  Con- 
gress, at  Baris  in  1899. 

In  1901  she  went  on  a visit  lo  the  United  States, 
where  she  made  her  home  for  the  ne.xt  twenty  years, 
residing  in  Norfolk.  \'a.  Becoming  immediately  in- 
tiri'sted  in  the  \Voman’s  Christian  'Pemperance 
Union.  3fiss  Tinling  was  made  a national  orgau- 
izei’.  serving  in  that  capacity  until  1 !>20.  Tier  work 
liegan  in  1902  with  visits  to  various  educational 
institutions  in  the  South,  where  she  aroused  much 
enthusiasm  for  the  Union.  Later  she  took  up  s(d- 


entific  temjierance  instruction  for  the  National 
Union,  and  under  the  S.  T.  I.  Dejjartment  taught 
for  three  seasons  in  the  Summer  School  of  the 
South,  then  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  P.  P. 
C laxton. 

In  1920  Miss  Tinling  was  sent  to  China  as  or- 
ganizer for  the  World’s  WC  C.  T.  U.,  her  expenses 
being  assumed  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  the  United 
States.  There  she  gave  scientific  temperance  lec- 
tures ill  both  mission  and  government  schools  and 
ctdleges.  She  has  described  her  work  in  China  in  a 
series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Union  Sig- 
nal. the  official  organ  of  the  National  (L".  S.)  W. 
C.  T.  U. 

After  three  years  in  China  she  went  to  Korea, 
where  she  spent  six  months  organizing  the  Korea 
W.  C.  T.  U.  Three  months  in  India  completed  her 
voyage  around  the  world  in  the  interests  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  and  she  returned  to  London,  where 
she  still  resides. 

In  addition  to  contributing  to  tbe  Temperance 
Educational  Q uartcrhj,  M\?.s  Tinling  is  the  author 
of  a series  of  temperance  lesson  manuals,  some  of 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  regular  study  course 
of  the  Loyal  Temperance  Legion.  Most  of  these  are 
in  story  form  and  have  been  translated  in  jiart  in- 
to several  languages,  including  Siamese  and  Arabic. 
Five  complete  manuals  were  put  into  Chinese  by  the 
Christian  Literature  Society  of  China.  The  names 
of  these  manuals  are : “Temperance  Tales,”  “About 
Ourselves,”  “About  Our  Country,”  “A  Handful  of 
Hints,”  “It  Is  Written,”  “Sidelights  From  Shakes- 
peare,” “China’s  Enemies,”  and  “About  Us  and 
Others.” 

Miss  Tinling  has  also  published  three  books  deal- 
ing with  the  countries  she  has  visited:  “From  Ja- 
pan to  Jerusalem,’’‘AIemoriesof  the  ^Mission  Field.” 
and  “Bits  of  China.”  They  are  partly  travel  sketches 
and  partly  concerned  with  temperance  and  evan- 
gelistic work.  She  is  the  author,  also,  of  a series 
of  illustrated  temperance  posters. 

TINTA  or  TINTO.  ( 1 ) A rod  wine  of  Madeira, 
resembling  Burgundy.  It  is  the  only  red  wine  of 
consequence  produced  on  that  island.  It  has  a bright 
ruby  color  and  an  agreeable  astringent  quality, 
when  new;  when  old,  it  may  l>e  compared  to  tawny 
port.  To  set  the  color  it  is  fermented  with  the  husks 
of  the  fruit. 

(2)  A red  wine  jiroduced  in  the  Spanish  province 
of  Huelva.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  town  and 
river  Tinto.  It  is  a ricli  wine  with  a s])icy  flavor; 
owing  to  its  heaviness,  it  is  used  chiefly  as  a cor- 
dial. It  is  sometimes  called  “tintilla,”  and  is  known, 
also,  as  “tent  wine.” 

TIOG.  An  alcoholic  beverage  made  by  the  Ta- 
gals,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  from  molasses  and 
water. 

TIROSH.  See  Wink  in  the  Bible,  under  Wine. 

TISWIN,  TEESWIN,  or  P’TIS-WING.  A fer- 
mented beverage  made  from  corn  and  herbs  by  the 
Apache  Indians  of  Arizona.  The  term  is  loosely  a]>- 
])lied  to  other  intoxicating  beverages  used  by  the 
Apaches.  See  Ahoiuoines  of  North  America,  voL 
i,  ]).  (i. 

TITHE-ALE.  In  England  nnder  the  Plantage- 
nets  a church  festival  held  attithing-time.  at  which 
ale  was  drunk. 

TOAKA,  TOAK,  or  TUAK.  A term  applied  to 
ardent  spirits  gnierally  by  the  natives  of  Mada- 
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gascar.  F ormerly  it  denoted  specifically  a fermented 
drink  made  of  honey.  Morewood,  who  spells  the 
wmrd  toah,  thus  describes  (“Hist.,”  p.  187)  its 
manufacture  and  the  occasions  of  its  use : 

Among  these  wines,  great  quantities  of  toak,  a liquor 
made  from  honey,  are  consumed  at  a feast  on  the  cir- 
cumcision of  their  children,  when  those  who  drink  most 
are  considered  to  have  done  the  greatest  honor  to  the  re- 
past. To  guard  against  accidents,  the  men  are  deprived 
of  their  arms  before  they  are  permitted  to  drink,  after 
which  they  are  suffered  to  indulge  in  riot  and  noise  un- 
til the  whole  of  the  liquor  made  for  the  occasion  is  ex- 
hausted. Four  sorts  of  wine  are  made  in  Madagascar ; 
the  most  common  is  the  toak,  manufactured  much  in 
the  same  way  as  our  mead.  In  the  composition,  three 
parts  of  water  are  added  to  one  of  honey  in  the  combs, 
and  the  mixture  reduced  by  boiling  to  one-third  of  the 
quantity  : it  is  then  skimmed  and  put  to  ferment  in  large 
tubs  or  pots  of  black  earth,  after  which  it  has  a pleas- 
ant, luscious  taste.  Honey  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
as  well  as  the  most  useful  articles  produced  in  Mada- 
gascar. In  the  management  of  bees,  there  is  little  troub- 
le. They  are  very  numerous,  and  readily  come  to  their 
tohokes,  or  hives  ; hence  is  derived  the  name  of  toak. 
These  hives  are  trunks  of  a tree  called  fontuoletcJi,  cut 
about  a yard  long,  split,  scooped,  and  again  bound  to- 
gether in  their  natural  position,  leaving  a hole  at  the 
bottom  to  enter.  These  hives  are  placed  in  the  woods 
to  enable  the  bees  the  more  readily  to  collect  the  honey 
from  the  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Toaka  is  made,  also,  from  sugar-cane  and  from 
the  juice  of  the  Raffia  palm.  Compare  Tapai. 

TOAST.  ( 1 ) A person  to  whom  a health  is  drunk ; 
or  (2)  the  words  used  in  proposing  such  a health. 
While  in  modern  parlance  toasting  and  the  Drink- 
ing OF  Healths  are  synonymous,  the  word  “toast” 
in  this  connotation  is  of  English  origin,  dating  from 
the  time  of  Charles  II  ( 1630-85) , when  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  put  a piece  of  toast  in  the  bottom  of  a 
glass  of  wine  to  improve  the  flavor.  The  Tatler  for 
June  4,  1709,  recounts  the  following  incident,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  transpired  at  Bath,  the  famous 
watering-place : 

It  happen’d  that  on  a publick  day  a celebrated  beauty 
of  those  times  was  in  the  Cross-Bath,  and  one  of  the 
crowd  of  her  admirers  took  a glass  of  water  in  which 
the  fair  one  stood,  and  drank  her  health  to  the  company. 
There  was  in  the  place  a gay  fellow,  half-fuddled,  who 
offered  to  jump  in,  and  swore,  tho’  he  liked  not  the  liq- 
uor, he  would  have  the  toast.  Tho’  he  was  opposed  in 
his  resolution,  this  whim  gave  foundation  to  the  pres- 
ent honour  which  is  done  to  the  lady  we  mention  in  our 
liquors,  who  has  ever  since  been  called  a toast. 

'No  doubt  the  anecdote  is  veracious,  as  there  is 
ample  instance  in  the  literature  of  the  period  that 
reigning  belles  and  beauties  were  called  “toasts.” 
In  the  Tatler  (No.  95)  Steele  remarks;  “Her  eldest 
daughter  was  within  half-a-year  of  being  a toast”; 
while  Sheridan’s  lines  from  the  “School  for  Scan- 
dal” are  famous : 

Let  the  toast  pass — 

Drink  to  the  lass. 

I’ll  warrant  she’ll  prove  an  excuse  for  the  glass. 

Toasts  became  very  popular  in  England,  and  the 
name  was  soon  applied  to  any  one  the  guests  at  a 
banquet  wished  to  honor  with  a glass  of  wine  or  a 
sip  from  a loving-cup.  The  term  soon  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  words  used  in  proposing  the  drinking 
of  a health  as  well  as  to  the  person  proposed.  Its 
connotation  has  gradually  become  more  inclusive; 
and  toasts  are  now  drunk  not  only  to  persons,  but 
to  political  parties,  long  voyages,  etc. 

TOBAGO.  See  Trinidad. 

TOBY  FILLPOT  or  PHILPOT.  A drinking-ves- 
sel of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centu- 
ries, commonly  known  as  a “Toby  jug.”  These  jugs 
were  made  of  pottery  and,  according  to  the  “En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica”  (11th  ed.,  xv.  544),  took 
the  form  of  a stout  old  man,  sometimes  seated,  with  a 


three-cornered  hat,  the  corners  of  which  act  as  spouts. 
Similar  drinking-vessels  were  also  made  representing 
characters  popular  at  the  time,  such  as  “Nelson  jugs,” 
etc. 

TODD,  CHARLES.  British  exporter  and  tem- 
perance leader ; born  in  Peebles,  Scotland,  May  28, 
1868.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  emigrated  to  Her- 
riot,  Otago,  New  Zealand,  and  was  educated  in  the 
State  schools  of  Table  Hill,  Bendigo,  and  Cromwell. 
On  April  23, 1895,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Hegartz,  of 
Caver  sham,  N.  Z.  From  1884  to  1915  he  was  in  the 
wool-scouring  and  auctioneering  business  in  Her- 
riot,  and  in  the  latter  year  removed  to  Dunedin  to 
engage  in  the  export  of  wool,  hides,  and  beef. 

For  many  years  Todd  has  been  one  of  the  best 
known  temperance  leaders  in  New  Zealand,  his  in- 
terest in  the  cause  dating  back  to  1890,  when  he 
affiliated  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Tem- 
plars. Four  years  later  he  participated  in  the  Clu- 
tha  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  first  local -op- 
tion victory  in  New  Zealand.  In  1914  and  again  in 
1926  he  traveled  through  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  Great  Britain,  where  he  studied  various 
systems  of  liquor  control.  In  1922  he  persuaded 
Father  George  Zurcher  of  the  Catholic  Prohibition 
League  to  come  from  the  United  States  to  New  Zea- 
land, and  join  himself  and  Dr.  A.  B.  O’Brien,  of 
Christchurch,  in  a temperance  tour  of  the  Domin- 
ion. 

In  1920  Todd  was  appointed  president  of  the 
United  Temperance  Reform  Council  of  Otago;  and 
in  May,  1926,  he  succeeded  John  I.  Royds  as  pres- 
ident of  the  New  Zealand  Alliance.  In  1928  he 
headed  a delegation  of  representative  New  Zealand- 
ers who  petitioned  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Do- 
minion for  the  adoption  of  a “bare  majority”  rule 
instead  of  the  existing  “three  fifths”  rule.  As  the 
representative  of  the  New  Zealand  Alliance,  he  at- 
tended the  All  Australia  Prohibition  Congress  at 
Sydney  in  June,  1928,  and  there  discussed  the  prog- 
ress of  the  temperance  movement  in  New  Zealand. 
He  is  still  (1929)  president  of  the  Alliance. 

TODDY.  ( 1 ) The  sap  drawn  from  several  spe- 
cies of  palm-trees.  The  word  is  a corruption  of  the 
Hindu  tari,  meaning  a palm.  It  has  a triple  signifi- 
cation, being  applied  to  the  unfermented  juice  as- 
drawn  from  the  palm,  to  the  fermented  juice,  and 
to  the  distilled  juice,  known  also  as  “arrack.”  In 
India  toddy  is  extracted  from  several  varieties  of 
palms,  including  the  jaggery  (frequently  called  the 
“toddy-palm” ) , the  palmyra,  and  the  wild  date ; in 
Ceylon,  from  the  coconut;  in  Borneo,  from  the 
areng;  in  West  Africa  from  the  Raphia  vinifera; 
and  in  Brazil,  from  the  huriti.  Palm-wine  is  called, 
also,  “India  toddy.” 

Toddy  is  obtained  from  the  blossoming  palm-tree. 
The  flower  is  tied  and  beaten  to  produce  a concen- 
tration of  sap.  which  is  drawn  off  into  earthenware 
pots.  Fermentation  is  arrested  by  rubbing  lime  in- 
side the  pots.  The  juice  is  sweet  and  is  not  only 
used  as  a beverage,  but  is  boiled  down  to  form  a 
treacle  for  culinary  purposes  and  a confection 
known  as  “jaggei’.v.”  L^nfermented  toddy  is  almost 
colorless;  fermented  toddy  is  milky  in  color.  Fer- 
mented toddy  is  a common  drink  in  India  and  Cey- 
lon. In  India  toddy-drawers  belong  to  the  Banda- 
ree  caste;  in  Ceylon,  to  the  Durava  caste. 

(2)  A drink  made  of  spirits,  hot  water,  and  sug- 
ar. It  originated  in  Scotland,  and  was  very  popular 
in  English  taverns  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  Hot  toddy,  made  with  rum,  was  a favor- 
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ite  beverage  of  frequenters  of  public  houses  in  co- 
lonial times  in  America.  The  colonials  also  made 
apple-toddy  by  substituting  the  pulp  of  roasted 
apples  for  hot  water. 

TOEWAK  KERAS.  A fermented  beverage  made 
by  the  natives  of  Java  from  the  juice  of  the  palm 
with  sugar  added. 

TOGOLAND  or  TOGO.  A Franco-British  man- 
date on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  in  West  Africa.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  French  Senegal  and  Niger ; 
on  the  east  by  Dahomey;  on  the  south  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Gold  Coast 
and  its  protectorates.  The  total  area  is  34,933  sq. 
mi.,  and  the  population  approximately  900,000. 
J.,ome  (pop.  9, 400),  situated  near  the  western  fron- 
tier, is  the  chief  port  and  capital. 

Togoland  is  included  in  the  territory  formerly 
known  as  the  Slave  Coast  and  was  annexed  by  Ger- 
many in  1884.  Proclaimed  a German  I’rotectorate, 
it  was  placed  under  the  administration  of  an  im- 
])erial  governor.  In  August,  1914,  it  was  captured 
l)y  a combined  force  of  French  and  British  troops. 
For  a time  the  British  controlled  Lome  and  the  ad- 
jacent territory,  while  the  eastern  section  was  ad- 
ministered by  France.  In  1919  tlie  League  of  Na- 
tions gave  the  mandate  for  Togoland  to  France 
and  Great  Britain.  The  British  sphere  comprises 
about  12,()00  sq.  mi.  It  is  administered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Gold  Coast;  the  French  sphere  is 
attached  to  French  Dahomey. 

The  native  population  is  comi)osed  of  Sudan  ne- 
groes and  members  of  Hamitic  tribes,  many  of  whom 
are  Mohammedans. 

Togoland  was  extensively  developed  by  the  Gei  - 
mans.  Wliile  rather  a hilly  country,  a number  of 
streams  flow  through  the  Protectorate,  creating  a 
considerable  region  adapted  to  agriculture.  A por- 
tion of  the  territory  is  covered  with  forests,  which 
contain  rubber-trees, dye-woods,  and  oil-palms.  The 
cliief  imports  are  cotton  goods,  salt,  and  tobacco; 
and  the  principal  exports  are  palm-oil,  cocoa,  ko- 
la-nuts, and  raw  cotton. 

I n his“Prohibition  Advance  in  All  Lands”  (West- 
erville, 1914),  Guy  Ilayler  described  the  situation 
with  regard  to  alcoholic  liquors  in  Togoland  (then 
under  German  control)  as  follows: 

A large  portion  of  the  German  territory  is  under  Pro- 
hibition, both  as  regards  the  importation  and  manufac- 
ture of  spirits  as  fixed  by  the  Brussels  General  Act,  and 
in  the  other  portion  the  duty  on  imported  spirits  has 
repeatedly  been  increased.  The  growth  in  the  consump- 
tion of  spirits,  especially  on  the  seaboard,  is  very  great, 
and  Germany,  like  all  the  other  European  nations,  will 
be  compelled  to  adopt  a much  more  restrictive  policy  if 
the  evil  is  ever  to  be  eradicated. 

Edward  Page  Gaston,  honorary  secretary  of  the 
International  Prohibition  Confederation,  London, 
ill  the  “Alliance  Year  Book”  (p.  112)  writes  of  the 
workiii"  of  the  Brussels  General  Act  in  Africa: 

o 

While  the  European  powers  ruling  over  this  great  do- 
main make  various  exceptions  in  the  enforcement  of  this 
agreement  for  the  protection  of  the  native  races,  and 
while  widely  different  observances  are  made  of  its  pro- 
visions, a gradual  improvement  in  the  effectiveness  of 
Prohibition  in  this  vast  region  on  either  side  of  the 
equator  is  evident.  Wherever  the  civil  or  military  forces 
are  strong  enough,  or  are  inclined  to  enforce  these  laws, 
immense  benefits  result. 

Under  the  agreement  of  the  Convention  of  the 
League  of  Nations  relating  to  the  liquor  traflic, 
the  importation,  distribution,  sale  and  possession 
of  trade  spirits  of  everykind andof  beveragesmixed 
with  these  spirits,  are  jirohibited  in  Togoland.  The 
local  government,  however,  has  the  privilege  of  de- 


ciding what  distilled  beverages  in  their  territory 
shall  fall  under  the  category  of  trade  spirits.  The 
oflicial  report  of  the  British  mandated  S2)here  of  To- 
goland for  1922  states: 

The  steps  taken  to  ensure  the  prohibition  of  abuses 
of  liquor  traffic  are  provided  for  in  the  “Second  Spiritu- 
ous Liquor  Ordinance  No.  31  of  1920,”  which  prohibits 
the  admission  into  the  Colony  for  consumption  of : — 

(i)  Spirits  in  casks,  unless  denatured. 

(ii)  Imitation  brandy. 

(iii)  Imitation  whisky. 

(iv)  Imitation  rum. 

(v)  Geneva,  commonly  known  as  “Holland,”  “Hol- 
land gin,”  or  “Square  face.” 

(Whether  in  casks  or  bottles). 

The  importation  of  trade  spirits  is  not  permitted.  All 
spirits  which  it  is  allowed  to  import  must  be  accom- 
panied by  Customs  certificate  of  age,  and  in  the  case  of 
rum  and  brandy,  of  origin  as  well.  In  the  case  of  Dutch 
gin  it  is  necessary  to  produce  Customs  certificate  of  pu- 
rity and  distillation  from  grain  only,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  the  importation  of  impure  spir- 
its, distilled  from  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes  and  tur- 
nips. The  spirits  have  to  be  distilled  three  times  and 
then  rectified  ; before  rectification  pure  flavoring  mat- 
ter, chiefly  juniper  juice,  can  be  added. 

The  restrictions  on  the  importation  and  increase  in 
the  cost  of  alcohol  have  been  the  causes  of  inducing  the 
inhabitants  to  resort  to  the  excessive  consumption  of 
palm  wine  in  the  palm-growing  areas.  The  number  of 
palm  trees  required  for  the  manufacture  of  this  bever- 
age is  becoming  so  serious  a matter  that  the  inhabitants 
are  being  encouraged  to  increase  their  palm  forests,  and 
to  adopt  the  system  of  tapping  the  palm  trees  in  pref- 
erence to  felling  them.  The  Chiefs  are  advised  to  intro- 
duce a form  of  legislation  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  check 
the  excessive  destruction  of  the  trees.  There  are  no  oth- 
er locally  manufactured  alcoholic  liquors,  except  in  the 
Northern  Territories,  where  a quantity  of  corn  beer  is 
prepared. 

Regarding  the  question  of  trade  in  “trade  spirits”  on 
the  Anglo-French  Frontier,  it  is  understood  that  the 
French  Decree  of  the  2nd  September,  1922.  regulating 
the  Liquor  Traffic,  has  been  promulgated  in  the  French 
Official  Gazette  for  Togoland  of  December  1922,  and  the 
conditions  of  importation  have  also  been  laid  down  there- 
in. The  conditions  would  appear  to  be  approximately 
similar  to  those  now  in  force  on  the  Gold  Coast.  The 
merchants  in  the  French  zone  have  been  given  six  months 
in  which  to  clear  all  existing  stocks  which  do  not  com- 
ply with  the  revised  regulations. 

“Elephant  gin”  is  now  barred  in  the  French  zone  and 
if  any  smuggling  has  occurred  from  the  French  zone  into 
the  British  zone  in  the  past,  there  will  be  every  prob- 
ability of  the  position  being  reversed  in  that  respect.  Very 
little  smuggling  has  occurred  over  the  frontier  into  the 
British  zone  during  1922. 

Tlte  French  decree  referred  to  prohibited  the  im- 
))ortation  into  and  the  circulation,  sale,  and  hold- 
ing in  French  Togoland  of  trade  spirits  of  all  kinds, 
and  of  beverages  mixed  with  trade  spirits,  as  well 
as  essences  or  chemical  products  recognized  as  harm- 
ful, such  as  aldehyde,  salicylic  ether,  hyssop,  ab- 
sinth, etc.  The  Commissary  was  authorized  to  fix 
the  conditions  under  which  alcohol  might  he  im- 
ported for  industrial  and  medical  purposes. 

TOKAY.  A wine  produced  in  the  district  sur- 
rounding the  town  of  Tokay  in  Hungary.  It  is  sweet 
and  rich,  and  one  of  the  best-known  of  all  Hunga- 
rian wines.  The  “United  States  Dispensatory ’’gives 
its  alcoholic  jiercentage  as  ranging  from  i2.13  to 
12.74  liy  volume.  See  Wink. 

TOKYO  ASSOCIATE  TEMPERANCE  COM- 
MITTEE. A Japanese  organization  instituted  at 
an  informal  meeting  of  foreign  temperance  work- 
ers held  in  Tokyo  Feh.  3,  1897.  Its  purposes  were: 

( 1 ) To  advise  and  cooperate  with  all  temperance 
organizations  in  Japan;  and  (2)  to  use  every  j)os- 
silile  eflort  to  bring  the  subject  of  temperance  more 
fully  to  the  attention  of  jiastors  and  churches.  The 
oflicers  chosen  were:  Chairman,  Dr.  Julius  Soper; 
vice-jiresident,  Bev.  11.  H.  Coates;  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Rev.  Henry  Tojiping. 
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The  committee  continued  in  existence  until  the 

formation  of  the  Nihon  Kinshu  Domeikwai  ( “Jap- 
anese Temperance  League” ) , which  superseded  it. 

TOLAH.  The  name  given  to  the  fermented  sap 
of  the  oil-palm  by  the  Pesseh  trilie,  Liberia. 

TOLLBIER.  Beer  made  from  bottom  yeast.  Toll- 
bier  (tolles  Bier)  was  first  brewed  in  Germany  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  use 
was  resisted  by  the  brewers  of  top-fermented  beer, 
especially  in  Cologne,  where  ordinances  were  passed 
requiring  brew-masters  to  swear  that  their  beer 
was  prepared  from  top  yeast  and  forbidding  the 
inhabitants  to  frequent  houses  where  bottom-fer- 
mented beer  was  sold.  See  Brewing,  vol.  i,  p.  400. 

TOLSTOY,  LEO  NIKOLAIEVITCH,  Count. 

Russian  novelist  and  social  reformer;  born  at  Yas- 
naya  Polyana,  near  Tula,  Russia,  Aug.  28,  1828; 
died  at  Astapovo,  Russia,  Nov.  20,  1910.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  Nicholas  Tolstoy,  in  1837,  Tol- 
stoy and  his  brothers  were  placed  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  two  aunts,  by  whom  Tolstoy  was  pri- 
vately educated  in  Moscow.  Later  ( 1 843-47 ) he  stud- 
ied law  at  the  University  of  Kazan  (in  eastern 
Russia)  ; but  he  would  not  take  his  work  seriously, 
and  finally  gave  up  his  studies  and  returned  to  his 
estates  at  Yasnaya  Polyana  to  champion  the  cause 
of  his  serfs,  whose  crops  had  failed.  Late  in  1847 
he  went  to  St.  Petersburg  (now  Leningrad)  to  re- 
sume his  studies.  In  1851  he  joined  his  eldest 
brother,  who  was  stationed  with  his  regiment  at 
Pyatigorsk  in  Northern  Caucasia.  Enlisting  in  the 
army  of  the  Caucasus,  he  served  in  the  defense  of 
Sebastopol  (1855)  during  the  Crimean  War. 

During  this  period  his  earliest  literary  efforts 
were  put  forth.  Among  them  were  an  autobiogra- 
phy entitled  “Childhood,  Boyhood,  and  Youth,” 
and  “Tales  from  Sebastopol,”  a description  of  the 
Crimean  campaign,  which  instantly  brought  him 
literary  popularity.  He  resigned  from  the  Russian 
army,  and,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  spent  a sliort  time  as  a member  of  the 
brilliant  literary  circle  of  St.  Petersburg,  after 
which  he  toured  Germany  and  Italy  ( 1857-61 ) . On 
Sept.  23, 1862,  he  married  Sophia  Behrs,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a Moscow  physician. 

Following  his  marriage  Tolstoy  again  retired  to 
his  estates,  where  he  spent  the  next  eighteen  years 
among  his  peasants,  whose  stanch  friend  he  had 
become.  During  this  period  he  produced  two  of  his 
greatest  literary  works,  “War  and  Peace,”  dealing 
with  the  Napoleonic  invasion  of  Russia,  and  “Anna 
Karenina,”  an  intimate  portrayal  of  human  pas- 
sions. Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  last- 
named  novel,  Tolstoy,  resolving  to  devote  his  life 
to  a closer  study  of  Russia’s  economic  problems, 
transferred  his  property  to  his  wife,  assumed  the 
garb  of  a peasant,  and  for  a time  worked  in  the 
fields  in  the  summer  and  as  a shoemaker  in  winter. 

Tolstoy’s  religious  convictions  differed  radically 
from  those  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  and 
in  1901  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Holy  Synod. 
In  his  own  defense  he  replied  to  the  edict  of  ex- 
communication  by  a clear  statement  of  his  theo- 
logical views.  He  renounced  all  privileges  of  rank 
in  order  to  live  a life  of  labor  and  asceticism.  Dur- 
ing the  terrible  Russian  famine  of  1891-92  he  added 
fresh  luster  to  his  name  by  carrying  out  his  gospel 
of  social  service.  He  died  of  pneumonia  while  exe- 
cuting a sudden  decision  to  leave  Yasnaya  Poly- 
ana and  end  his  days  in  retirement. 


Count  Tolstoy  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  eminent 
Russians  who  raised  their  voices  in  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  drink  evil.  As  early  as  1868  he  began  to 
decry  the  excessive  use  of  vodka  in  the  Empire. 
Together  with  his  family,  he  did  more  than  any 
other  person  in  Russia  to  establish  temperance,  or 
“sobriety,”  societies.  For  many  years,  up  to  the 
time  when  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church,  he  was  an  honorary  member  of 
the  first  Moscow  temperance  society.  Among  the 
societies  he  founded  was  one  at  Mockba,  Russia, 
in  1887.  A year  later,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  con- 
cerning its  rules  and  membership,  his  daughter 
wrote : “At  present  the  number  of  our  members  is 
350,  not  counting  a whole  sect  of  about  500  people 
v.dio  have  signified  their  desire  to  become  members 
of  our  society.  As  far  as  I know  nothing  has  been 
printed,  because  temperance  societies  are  forbid- 
den, so  that  we  have  to  cojiy  every  leaf  with  the 
conditions  of  the  society  to  give  to  new  members.” 

Tolstoy  was,  however,  an  evangelist  and  prophet 
rather  than  an  organizer  of  reform.  His  first  note- 
worthy contribution  to  the  temperance  cause  was 
made  in  1886,  when  he  published  the  play  “The  First 
Distiller.”  This  was  soon  followed  by  a short  story 
entitled  “The  Imji  and  the  Crust.”  Both  of  these 
works  were  directed  against  the  vodka  evil  and  were 
couched  in  language  the  jieasantry  could  under- 
stand. In  the  next  year  ( 1887)  he  induced  the  sta- 
rosta  (administrative  head)  of  his  village  to  call 
together  all  the  inhabitants,  and,  after  giving  the 
villagers  a lecture  on  the  dangers  of  drunkenness 
and  the  evils  of  tobacco,  he  persuaded  most  of  them 
to  renounce  smoking  and  drinking.  He  was  far  more 
considerate  of  the  mvshik  who  drank  than  of  the 
inebriate  man  of  culture,  who  should  have  set  an 
example  for  the  less  educated  classes.  In  1888  he 
published  a scathing  indictment  of  the  drunken- 
ness occasioned  by  such  functions  as  the  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  University  of  Moscow, 
which  he  called  “Culture’s  Holiday.”  Although  this 
diatribe  aroused  much  protest  on  the  part  of  those 
assailed,  he  followed  it  shortly  afterward  with  an 
essay  entitled  “Why  Do  Men  Stupefy  Themselves  ?” 
This  essay,  later  used  as  a preface  to  “Drunken- 
ness,” by  Dr.  P.  S.  Alexeyeff',  has  been  translated 
into  several  languages  and  widely  circulated  by  in- 
ternational temperance  organizations.  Although 
his  writings  had  no  iinmediate  effect  in  Russia, 
the  ukase  of  the  czar  (Aug.  22,  1904),  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  vodka  as  a mobilization  measure,  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  ( 1904- 
05 ) , was  in  no  small  degree  made  enforceable  by 
Tolstoy’s  education  of  the  })easantry. 

TOLTECS.  The  foundation  race  of  the  Nahua 
peoples,  who  inhabited  Mexico  during  the  early  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era.  For  an  account  of  their 
drinking  customs,  see  Arorigines  of  North  Amer- 
ica, vol.  i,  p.  8. 

TOM  AND  JERRY.  A hot,  frothy,  and  highly 
spiced  drink,  composed  of  eggs,  sugar,  whisky  or 
sherry,  cinnamon  or  cloves,  and  hot  milk.  Compare 
Egg-nog. 

TOM  COLLINS.  An  iced  mixture  of  Tom  gin, 
lemon-juice,  sugar,  and  soda-water.  Compare  John 
Collins. 

TOM  GIN.  A variety  of  gin;  same  as  Old  Tom. 

TOMLINSON,  GEORGE.  English  Prohibition 
advocate ; born  near  Clitheroe,  Lancashire, Nov.  27, 
1838;  died  in  Derby  Feb.  13,  1913.  At  an  early  age 
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he  became  impressed  with  the  evil  ellects  of  the  liq- 
uor traffic,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  devoted 
his  spare  time  to  the  cause  of  Prohibition.  His  first 
efiort  at  public  speaking  for  temperance  was  made 
•when  he  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  afterward  he  addressed  meetings  through- 
out his  home  district. 

^ In  1870  he  went  on  trial  to  Middlesbrough-on- 
Tees.  as  agent  in  connection  with  the  Young  Men’s 
lemperance  Society.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
iMiddlesbrough  society  were  moderationists  and  in- 
sisted that  Tomlinson  should  not  advocate  complete 
Prohibition.  He  declined  to  comply  with  their  re- 
quest and  refused  to  accept  the  post,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  committee.  In  March,  1871,  he  was 
elected  agent  of  the  Temperance  Society  at  Stock- 
ton-on-Tees, which  organization  he  served  for  about 
fifteen  months.  In  July,  1872,  he  became  agent  of 
the  North,  of  England  Temperance  League  at  New- 
castle, holding  that  post  until  1885.  Upon  the  de- 
cease of  the  veteran  teni23erance  reformer,  Alderman 
George  Charlton,  who  was  secretary  of  the  League, 
lomlinson  was  a])2)ointed  to  the  secretariate,  which 
he  held  until  October,  1889,  resigning  to  accept  an 
engagement  with  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  at 
Derby.  For  more  than  three  years  he  was  district 
superintendent  of  the  Derby  Alliance,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1893,  he  went  to  Newcastle  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity. After  holding  a similar  post  at  Leeds,  he 
served  as  a special  missioner  of  the  Alliance,  until 
a breakdown  in  health  comjjelled  his  resignation 
in  1909. 

In  1872  he  had  joined  the  Independent  Order  of 
Good  Templars  at  Stockton-on-Tees,  and  during 
his  fourteen  years’  connection  with  the  South  Dur- 
ham District  Lodge,  served  as  agent  at  several  pe- 
riods, by  arrangement  with  the  North  of  England 
Temperance  League.  He  rendered  similar  services 
to  the  Northumberland,  Cumberland  (East  and 
West ) , and  North  Durham  District  Lodges.  He  held 
various  ollices  in  the  South  Durham  District  Lodge, 
was  District  Chief  Templar  of  the  Northumberland 
District  Lodge,  and  also  held  the  high  jjosition  of 
Grand  Chajjlain  of  the  Order.  For  many  years  he 
was  a local  preacher  in  the  United  Free  Methodist 
denomination. 

TOMLINSON,  MAEY  DAVIS.  American  Wo- 
man’s Christian  Temperance  Union  official;  born 
at  Dunellen,  N.  J.,  Dec.  9,  1837  ; died  there  May  29, 
192().  She  was  educated  at  Alfred  (N.  Y.)  Univer- 
sity and  at  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Normal  School.  After 
teaching  for  several  years,  she  was  married  in  18(18 
to  Dr.  T.  H.  Tomlinson,  of  Bridgetown,  N.  J.  Two 
years  later  she  removed  with  her  husl)and  to  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  where  the  rest  of  her  life  was  spent. 

In  1884  she  became  actively  engaged  in  the  work 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  at  various  times  for  seven- 
teen years  was  president  of  the  Plainfield  Union. 
In  1887  she  was  elected  to  the  j)residency  of  the 
L’nion  County  Y'.  C.  T.  U.,  an  office  which  she  still 
held  as  an  octogenarian.  In  1893  she  was  elected 
National  su{)erintendent  of  Social  Meetings  and 
Red  Letter  Days,  serving  \intil  the  department  was 
discontinued.  In  1910,  at  the  W’orld’s  W.  C.  T.  U. 
Convention  held  in  Glasgow,  she  was  chosen  World’s 
sui)erintendent  of  Parlor  Meetings. 

Mrs.  Tomlinson  took  an  active  j)art  in  many  State 
and  local  temperance  campaigns,  speaking  in  every 
county  in  her  own  State  and  in  a number  of  other 
States.  In  addition  to  several  tem])crance  booklets. 


she  published  biographical  sketches  of  Mrs.  Lillian 
M.  N.  Stevens  and  Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon. 

TONGA,  or  FRIENDLY,  ISLANDS.  A British 
protectorate  situated  in  the  Southern-Pacific  Ocean, 
390  miles  southeast  of  Fiji.  The  area  of  the  Islands 
is  385  sq.  mi.  and  the  population  was  estimated  in 
1926  to  be  27,048.  Nukualofa,  on  the  island  of  Ton- 
gatabu,  is  the  seat  of  government. 

The  Tongas  were  visited  by  Tasman  in  1643  and 
by  Captain  Cook  in  1773.  They  w'ere  ruled  by  na- 
tive Polynesian  chiefs,  who  fell  under  missionary 
influence  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Is- 
lands were  the  scene  of  considerable  missionary  en- 
deavor, and  indeed  were  at  one  time  practically  un- 
der the  control  of  Mr.  Shirley  Baker,  a retired  Wes- 
leyan missionary.  In  accordance  with  the  Declara- 
tion of  Berlin,  April  6,  1886,  they  were  pronounced 
a neutral  region.  They  were  recognized  as  a sphere 
of  British  influence  by  the  proclamation  of  a Pro- 
tectorate, May  18,  1900.  The  present  ruler.  Queen 
Salote,  is  assisted  by  a Parliament  and  a Privy 
Council,  the  latter  body  being  com^wsed  of  four 
European  and  five  native  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
who  are  likewise  heads  of  the  various  Government 
departments. 

The  natives  are  very  progressive  and  intellectual, 
and  have  exercised  a favorable  influence  over  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  islands.  The  climate 
is  healthy,  the  soil  generally  fertile,  and  the  Islands 
are  very  rich  in  coconuts.  Every  Tongan  is  entitled 
to  an  allotment  of  land  for  cultivation,  so  that 
practically  no  unemployment  exists.  Copra,  bana- 
nas, and  oranges  are  the  princijjal  exports.  In  June, 
1919,  two  of  the  smaller  islands  disappeared  as  the 
result  of  a tidal  wave. 

Due  to  the  influence  of  the  Wesleyan  mission- 
aries and  to  a British  policy  of  prohibiting  British 
subjects  to  introduce  liquor  into  the  Tongas,  con- 
ditions with  regard  to  the  alcohol  question  are  not 
as  deplorable  as  in  many  parts  of  the  South  Seas. 
The  British  prohibitive  regulation,  published  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Western  Pacific  Order  in 
Council  of  1879,  read: 

If  any  British  subject,  in  Tonga,  sells  or  gives,  or  oth- 
erwise supplies  to  any  native  Tongan,  or  any  native  of 
any  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  resident  in  Tonga,  any 
wine,  spirits,  or  any  intoxicating  liquor,  he  shall,  on  con- 
viction thereof  before  the  Court  of  Her  Majesty's  High 
Commissioner,  be  liable  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  ten 
pounds,  and  in  default  of  payment  shall  be  liable  to  im- 
prisonment for  a period  not  exceeding  one  month. 

If  it  shall  appear  to  the  Court  that  such  wine  or  spir- 
its have  been  given  bona 'fide  for  medicinal  purposes,  or 
other  cause  which  shall,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court, 
be  reasonable  and  sufficient,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Court  to  dismiss  the  charge. 

The  native  drink  is  Kava,  which  is  consumed  in 
great  quantity  by  the  Tougaus,  upon  whom  it  has 
a mildly  intoxicating  efl'ect.  Harry  L.  Foster,  in 
“A  Vagabond  in  Fiji”  (New  York,  1927),  thus  de- 
scribes its  use  at  a native  ceremonial : 

They  [the  Tonga  chiefs]  appeared  in  the  usual  every- 
day native  skirt,  with  European  coat  above,  and  seated 
themselves  on  the  steps  without  rite  or  ritual,  except  to 
partake  of  kava — a iiungent  South  Sea  beverage  with- 
out which  no  function  or  transaction  is  complete. 

It  was  brewed  upon  the  lawn — a mixture  of  root  and 
water — and  young  girls,  the  comeliest  of  the  village, 
came  forward  to  kneel  as  they  served  it.  One  by  one, 
with  great  solemnity,  each  functionary  drained  his  co- 
coanut-bowl  of  the  muddy-looking  concoction,  until  all 
had  partaken.  . . 

Hour  after  hour  the  kava  flowed.  The  court  drank 
with  village  after  village.  . . 

The  same  author,  iu  au  artiele  entitled  “Prohi- 
bition in  tbc  South  Seas,”  in  the  Boston  Indcprn- 
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de)it  for  Aug.  27,  1927,  says,  with  regard  to  drink- 
ing in  the  Tongas : 

In  the  neighboring  Tongas  one  finds  a partial  prohi- 
bition. Here,  although  the  islands  are  nominally  inde- 
pendent and  under  native  rule,  a white  man  is  allowed 
to  buy  as  much  booze  as  he  wishes,  but  a native  can 
buy  it  only  on  permit,  which  must  be  duly  signed  and 
dated  by  the  few  trading  companies  commissioned  to 
dispense  liquors,  to  prevent  his  getting  away  with  more 
than  his  lawful  allotment.  This  permit  is  not  a tempo- 
rary affair  issued  by  the  doctor,  but  a permanent  one, 
held  only  by  the  most  aristocratic  of  the  local  celebri- 
ties, each  of  whom  is  entitled  to  one  bottle  of  whisky 
per  month  or  its  alcoholic  equivalent  in  beer  or  wine. 
As  there  are  only  a hundred  such  certificates  in  circu- 
lation, each  the  property  of  a native  noble,  the  posses- 
sion of  one  is  somewhat  equivalent  to  a seat  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 

TONGAH.  See  Hoochinoo  ok  Hooch. 

TONIK.  See  Hoochinoo  or  Hooch. 

TONKIN.  See  French  Indo-China. 

TOOMBES,  ARTHUR.  Australian  temperance 
leader  ; born  at  Rockhampton,  Queensland,  Feb.  2, 


ARTHUR  TOOMBES 


1884;  educated  in  the  public  scliools  of  Brisbane. 
He  became  interested  in  the  temperance  movement 
when,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  lie  attended  the  races 
at  Winton,  and,  hearing  of  the  Good  Templars, 
joined  the  Order.  Since  he  was  2.3  years  of  age  he 
has  been  exclusively  engaged  in  temperance  work. 
He  has  held  various  responsible  positions  in  Queens- 
land temperance  organizations.  In  1907  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  and  organizer  of  the  Newcastle 
division  of  the  New  South  Wales  Alliance.  His  ex- 
cellent work  in  that  position  led  to  his  engagement, 
in  1909,  as  State  organizer  in  Queensland  by  the 
Good  Templar  Order.  He  remained  in  that  position 
for  four  and  one-half  years,  during  which  time  the 
number  of  lodges  increased  from  42  to  76  and  the 
membership  from  1,500  to  2,400.  He  married  Lillian 
May  Burgess,  of  Newcastle,  N.  S.  W.,  Dec.  22, 1909. 

In  1910  Toombes  wasgranted  three  months’  leave 
of  absence  to  organize  the  St.  George  electorate, 
and  in  1913  he  spent  six  months  organizing  and 
lecturing  in  the  Goulburn  electorate,  being  notably 


successful  in  both  efforts.  He  went  to  New  Zealand 
in  1914  as  provincial  organizer  for  the  eleven  Can- 
terbury electorates,  where  he  led  a tremendous  cam- 
paign and  succeeded  in  freeing  the  temjierance  com- 
mittee from  a debt  of  £200.  After  the  New  Zealand 
fight,  he  returned  to  New  South  Wales,  where  he 
organized  the  North  Coast  Temperance  Council  in 
its  campaign  for  the  6-o’clock  closing  of  bars  dur- 
ing war-time.  He  formed  more  than  100  local  com- 
mittees and  conducted  the  most  extensive  campaign 
ever  fought  in  the  State.  In  1917  he  became  fed- 
eral organizer  for  the  Australian  Temperance  Al- 
liance; but  resigned  this  position  in  1918  to  lie- 
come  superintendent  of  the  new  Strength  of  Empire 
Movement  in  Queensland.  In  1921  the  name  of  this 
organization  was  changed  to  the  “Queensland  Pro- 
hibition League”  and  Toombes  was  made  superin- 
tendent, which  position  he  still  (1929)  holds. 

In  1921  Toombes  visited  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  study  campaign  methods.  He  is  editor 
of  the  Prohibiiioiiist,  official  organ  of  the  Queens- 
land Prohibition  l-,eague,  and  of  the  annual  “Aus- 
tralian Prohiijition  Year  Book,”  published  at  Bris- 
bane. He  is  also  officially  connected  with  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Rechaliites,  and  has  served  as 
Grand  Cliaplain  and  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Good  Templars. 

Toomlics  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  local 
public  affairs,  and  is  a justice  of  the  peace. 

TOPE,  HOMER  WILLIAM.  American  clergy- 
man and  temperance  worker;  born  at  Dell  Roy, 
Carroll  County,  Ohio,  IMay  28,  1859;  educated  in 
that  State  at  Mt.  Union  College,  Oberlin  College, 
Capital  L'niversity,  Columbus,  Harlem  Springs  Col- 
lege, Carroll  County  (A.B.  1885;  A.M.  1888),  and 
in  Pennsylvania  at  JMt.  Airy  Theological  Seminary, 


REV.  HOMER  WILLIAM  TOPE 


Philadelphia.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Carthage  College,  HI.,  in  1 898.  He  taught 
school  for  seven  years  and  then  took  up  the  studv 
of  law,  which  he  continued  for  two  years.  He  mar- 
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ried  Alice  Mackaman,  of  New  Cumberland,  Ohio, 
in  1881. 

Tope  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church  at  Pittsburgh  in  1888,  and  entered  on 
his  first  charge  at  Grace' Lutheran  Church,  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  where  he  remained  for  nine  years.  From 
1897  to  1899  he  held  the  pastorate  of  Grace  Luth- 
eran Church,  Chicago,  and  in  1900  he  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Freeport,  111. 

In  the  same  year  (1900)  Tope  resigned  his  pas- 
torate to  become  superintendent  of  the  Poughkeep- 
sie District  of  the  New  York  Anti-Saloon  League. 
A short  time  after,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Al- 
Imny  District,  a wider  field  of  usefulness  in  League 
work,  including  legislative  duties  at  Albany.  Later 
he  became  superintendent  of  both  the  Syracuse  and 
the  Rochester  districts,  where  the  work  under  his  di- 
rection was  very  ellective,  and  many  no-license  vic- 
tories were  secured  under  the  Township  Option  Law 
in  New  Y’’ork,  as  well  as  some  amendments  to  the 
Raines  Law.  He  left  the  New  York  League  to  be- 
come assistant  superintendent  of  the  League  in 
^Massachusetts,  with  headquarters  at  Boston.  He 
was  very  successful  in  this  new  field,  hundreds  of 
churches  opening-  to  a presentation  of  League  work ; 
also,  many  counties  were  so  thoroughly  organized 
that  “no-license”  representatives  were  sent  to  the 
Legislature.  From  ilassachusetts  he  went  to  the 
Pennsylvania  League,  first  at  Pittsburgli,  and  in 
1907  at  Philadelphia,  as  district  su[)erintendent. 
He  held  that  ])Osition  until  1919,  when  lie  was  elected 
superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  League. 

Tope  is  a lecturer  of  note,  and  has  delivered  many 
addresses  on  temperance  topics  throughout  the 
Gnitcd  States.  The  subjects  of  some  of  his  most 
popular  lectures  are  “America’s  Greatest  Shame,” 
•‘Patriotism  and  Prohibition,”  •‘The  Overthrow  of 
the  Saloon,”  “Democracy  and  Prohil)ition,”  and 
“King  Alcohol  Dethroned.” 

He  is  the  author  of  ;“Gustavus  Adolphus”  (190b)  ; 
“TheNew  Republic”;  “John  Barleycorn  at  Water- 
loo”; “Democracy  and  the  Bottle”;  “The  Call  of 
Opportunity”;  “Unseen  Realities”;  and  “The Mac- 
edonian Call.” 

TORCKELL,  HULDI  MARIA.  Finnish  author 
and  temperance  society  official;  born  in  Stora  Par- 
ish, Finland,  April  22,  1871 ; educated  at  the  Teach- 
ers’ College,  Ekenas,  Finland.  After  Miss  Torckell 
had  tauglit  for  five  years  in  the  pulffic  schools, 
stressing  temperance  instruction  in  her  work,  she 
was  made  secretary  and  organizer  for  the  l-'innish 
Band  of  Hope.  She  is  a member  of  the  following 
temperance  oi'ganizations : Teachers’  Temperance 
League;  Swedish  Temperance  Alliance  of  Finlaiid 
( Finlands  Svc7iska  Nykterhetsfm'b und)  ; Northern 
League  for  Alcoliol-free  Education  (Nordiska  for- 
hundet  /or  Alkoholfri  Kiiltur).  She  is  a member  of 
the  board  of  management  of  the  last-mentioned  or- 
ganization. 

Miss  Torckell  has  undertaken  numerous  lecture- 
tours,  and  has  written  many  short  stories,  several 
novels,  and  a wide  variety  of  articles  for  the  peri- 
odical press.  In  recent  years  she  has  been  particu- 
larly interested  in  temperance  work  for  children, 
serving  as  secretary-editor  of  a juvenile  temperance 
paj)er  and  as  an  organizer  of  temperance  prize  es- 
says in  board-schools. 

TORQUAY  UNITED  TEMPERANCE  COUN- 
CIL. A British  organization,  formed  at  Torquay, 
England,  in  1915,  through  the  ellorts  of  Ai.fkei) 


Russeli.  Ecroyd.  It  is  composed  of  representatives 
of  ten  separate  sects  of  divergent  views,  all  of  whom, 
however,  are  agreed  upon  the  need  of  temperance 
reform  in  Great  Britain. 

TORRENS,  JAMES.  A Scottish  business  man 
and  temperance  pioneer ; born  in  Edinburgh  in  181 1 ; 
died  in  Glasgow  Nov.  27,  1884.  Early  engaging  in 
the  painting  and  decorating  trade,  he  entered  the 
firm  of  William  ^Vardlaw  & Co.,  Glasgow,  later 
settingup  in  business  for  himself  at  Greenock.  Fol- 
lowing a short  visit  to  the  United  States,  he  re- 
turned to  Glasgow,  where  he  became  the  head  of 
the  firm  of  Torrens  and  Husband.  As  a member  of 
the  town  council  of  Glasgow,  he  was  known  for  his 
high  business  qualifications  and  for  his  devotion 
to  the  publig  welfare.  He  became  successively  bailie, 
city  magistrate,  and  senior  magistrate  of  Glasgow. 
He  was  also  a justice  of  the  peace  for  Lanarkshire. 


J.VME.S  TOHKEX.S 


A teetotaler  of  long  standing.  Torrens  was  an 
able  temperance  s])eaker  and  was  ])resent  at  numer- 
nus  tem])erance  gatherings  throughout  Scotland. 
He  was  a stanch  supporter  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  and  an  executive  of  the  Scottish  Tem])er- 
ance  League.  When  the  struggle  for  Prohibition 
was  instituted  in  Scotland  by  the  Alliance.  Torrens, 
on  Oct.  1 , 1858.  united  with  James  Mitchell,  James 
L.  Selkirk,  I )avid  Lewis.  Rev.  John  Kirk.  James  ]\L 
M’Culloch,  and  others  in  formingthe  Scottish  Per- 
missive Bill  and  Tem])eranee  Association,  of  which 
he  was  the  first  president  and  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive. He  was  ])resent  and  lent  hissuiiport  at  the 
formation  of  the  Free  Church  Temperance  Society 
in  Fdinl)urgh  on  Oct.  90,  1849. 

TOSOSHU  or  OTOSO.  A variety  of  sake  much 
used  in  Japan.  It  takes  its  name  from  /o.so.  a pow- 
der composed  of  five  ingredients  tsansAo  ( xanihoxy- 
Ion  piprril II HI ) , an  aromatic  shrub,  the  leaves  and 
seeds  of  wliich  are  used  as  a condiment  ; hofii  (cara- 
way seed)  ; vikkri  (cinnamon)  ; kikyo  ( plat yrodon 
yrandifloriim)  ; and  hyakiijutsii  (a  kind  of  grass). 
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A certain  amount  of  toso  is  put  into  a red,  tri- 
angular bag  and  dropped  into  seishu  or  mirinslm 
(varieties  of  sweet  sake),  where  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  for  a day  or  longer,  imparting  a spicy  flavor 
to  the  sak6.  Tososhu  is  reputed  to  possess  medicinal 
properties,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  annually 
consumed  from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of  Janu- 
ary, both  to  ward  off  disease  during  the  ensuing- 
year  and  to  promote  longevity.  See  Japan,  vol.  3, 
p.  1380;  Sake. 

TOT.  ( 1 ) A small  drink  of  liquor;  a dram.  The 
term  is  in  use  in  parts  of  England  and  in  South 
Africa. 

( 2 ) The  half -pint  drinking-cup  that  holds  a tot 
of  liquor. 

( 3 ) A system  of  rationing  liquor  to  laborers 
practised  in  the  Western  District  of  the  Cape 
Province  in  South  Africa. 

With  regard  to  this  system,  the  Liquor  Bill  be- 
fore the  Parliament  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
in  1927  specified: 

An  adult  European  employing  outside  urban  areas  any 
coloured  or  native  male  from  eighteen  years  of  age  may 
supply  gratis,  not  earlier  than  4 p.  m.,  one  single  drink 
per  day,  limited  to  a quarter-pint  of  spirituous  liquor 
or  a pint  of  other  liquor,  to  be  consumed  in  his  pres- 
ence or  that  of  his  adult  European  agent. 

TOTAL  ABSTINENCE.  A term  which  has  come 
to  mean  the  complete  abstaining  from  all  intoxi- 
cating beverages.  Total  abstinence  has  been  prac- 
tised and  inculcated  from  the  earliest  times  by 
many  religious  sects  and  was  enjoined  by  the  found- 
ers of  Mohammedanism  and  Buddhism. 

It  is  generally  accejited  that  the  United  States 
of  America  was  the  first  country  to  inaugurate  the 
total-abstinence  reform  movement,  but  most  of  the 
early  temperance  societies  had  for  their  object  to- 
tal abstinence  from  ardent  spirits  only.  No  pledge 
of  abstinence  from  fermented  liquors  was  taken 
fi-om  the  members  (see  Union  Temperate  Socie- 
ty OF  Moreau  and  NoRTiiuiiBERUAND ; Simsbury 
Aquatics)  . 

TheFirstNationalTemperanceConvention,which 
met  at  Philadelphia,  in  1833,  and  was  attended 
by  more  than  400  delegates  from  21  States,  while 
adopting  a resolution  against  the  use  of  ‘‘ardent 
spirit,”  made  no  declaration  against  fermented  liq- 
uors. The  Second  Convention,  however  (Saratoga, 
183G),  extended  the  principle  of  total  abstinence 
to  “all  intoxicating  liquors.”  The  American  Tem- 
perance Union  was  organized  at  this  Convention 
and  did  effective  work  until  1866  when  it  was  su- 
perseded by  the  National  Temperance  Society.  The 
spread  of  the  total-abstinence  movement  in  Amer- 
ica and  throughout  the  world  has  been  described 
in  the  Standard  Encyclopedia  articles  on  the  sev- 
eral countries. 

TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  AND  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE. See  Longevity  and  Alcohol. 

TOUBA.  A brandy  made  from  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  coco-palm  by  the  natives  of  the  island 
of  Guam  (see  Morewood,  “Hist.,”  p.  249). 

TOUPARE.  A wine  made  from  sugar-cane  by  the 
Malagasy  tribes.  See  Madagascar,  vol.  iv,  p.  1644. 

TOWER,  FREDERICK  JULIUS.  An  American 
Presbyterian  clergyman  and  temperance  execu- 
tive; born  at  Woodhull,  111.,  May  29,  1870;  edu- 
cated at  Park  (Mo.)  College  (A.B.  1893),  and  at 
McCormick  (111.)  Theological  Seminary  (1896). 
On  Sept.  30,  1896,  he  married  Mabel  Susan  Reid 
of  Chicago,  111. 


In  1899  Tower  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Carthage,  111.  It  was  while  serv- 
ing in  this  charge  that  he,  together  with  William 
H.  Anderson  (then  State  superintendent  of  the  Il- 
linois Anti-Saloon  League),  succeeded  in  interest- 
ing State  Senator  0.  F.  Berry,  who  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  First  Presbyterian  Sunday-school 
of  Carthage,  in  local  option ; and  in  the  campaign 
of  1907,  which  carried  the  local-option  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Berry  to  victory.  Tower  rendered 
valuable  assistance. 

Tower’s  next  pastorate  was  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
where,  as  the  result  of  an  unfortunate  disagree- 
ment with  district  officials,  the  churches  of  the  city 
were  closed  to  representatives  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League.  He  opened  to  the  League  the  pulpit  of  the 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  and  other  churches 
soon  fell  in  line.  He  Avas  elected  cliairman  of  the 
county’s  no-license  league  and  of  the  city’s  local- 
option  committee. 

In  1910  Tower  resigned  his  pulpit  to  accept  the 
superintendency  of  the  Rochester  District  of  the 
Neiv  York  Anti-Saloon  League.  In  191. 5 he  Avas 
transferred  to  the  Capital  District,  Avith  head- 
quarters at  Albany,  where  he  remained  until  the 
National  Prohibition  Amendment  Avas  secured. 
Throughout  his  career  as  a League  executive  he 
Avas  remarkably  successful  in  securing  the  cooper- 
ation of  churches  and  temperance  organizations. 

In  1920  ToAver  Avas  granted  an  honorary  D.D. 
by  Park  College. 

Since  the  latter  year  he  has  served  as  executive 
secretary  of  Park  College  (1920-24)  and  as  busi- 
ness manager  of  Church  Service,  Inc.  (1924-27). 
He  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  life-insurance  bus- 
iness in  NeAV  York  city.  He  still  delivers  occasion- 
al addresses  for  the  NeAv  York  State  Anti-Saloon 
League. 

TRADESTON  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY.  See 

Paisley  Youths’  Total  Abstinence  Society. 

TRADESTON  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  SOCI- 
ETY. A Scottish  temperance  organization,  formed 
in  GlasgOAv  Jan.  15,  1832,  on  the  basis  of  absti- 
nence from  all  intoxicating  liquors.  One  of  the  first 
presidents  of  the  society  Avas  James  Macnair,  avIio 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Scottish  Temperance  Unions. 
The  Society  Avas  extremely  active  in  its  operations 
under  Macnair,  holding  regular  meetings  and  cir- 
culating thousands  of  leaflets  on  various  phases 
of  the  temperance  question.  It  Avas  one  of  the  so- 
cieties exempting  from  its  pledge  Avine  used  “in  a 
religious  ordinance.” 

TRADE  UNION  AND  LABOUR  OFFICIALS’ 
TEMPERANCE  FELLOWSHIP.  See  Labor  and 
Liquor,  vol.  N,  p.  1495. 

TRAKTIR.  In  Russia  a cheap  restaurant  AAdiere, 
during  the  imperial  regime,  liquor  Avas  served  at 
retail. 

TRANSEAU,  EMMA  LYDIA  (BENEDICT) . 

American  teacher,  editor,  and  Avriter  on  temper- 
ance subjects;  born  at  Clifton  Park,  N.  Y.,  Noa'. 
16,  1857.  Miss  Benedict  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools;  at  Clifton  Park  Academy,  in  Castle- 
ton,  N.  Y. ; and  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.  (1879).  She  taught  in  the  schools  of 
Clifton  Park  ( 1875-76 ),  at  Schodack,  N.  Y.  (1879- 
81),  and  at  Albany  and  Adamsville,  N.  Y.  (1881- 
83).  From  1883  to  1886  she  was  assistant  editor 
of  the  NeAV  York  School  Joumal.  For  the  next 
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few  years  she  was  engaged  in  miscellaneous  liter- 
ary work,  writing  stories  and  verses  for  juvenile 
publications,  a book,  and  reporting  school-room 
work  for  an  educational  journal  ( 188G-87 ) . Much 


MRS.  EMMA  LYDIA  TRAXSEAV 

of  her  work  was  written  under  the  pen-name  of 
“Kmma  Lee  Benedict.”  She  married  Charles  Fred- 
erick Transeau,  of  Pofftown,  N.  C.,  Nov.  28,  1895. 
]\Irs.  Transeau  became  interested  in  Gospel  Tem- 


perance meetings  in  Brooklyn  and  scientific  tem- 
perance in  the  schools  through  sharing  a business 
office  at  the  Bible  House,  in  New  York  City,  with 
Miss  Julia  Colman,  superintendent  of  the  De- 
jiartment  of  Literature  of  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  In  May,  1888,  she  was  called 
to  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt  for 
research  work  in  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral on  the  subject  of  alcohol,  as  a basis  for  the  re- 
vision of  certain  te.xt-books  under  preparation  for 
use  in  the  schools;  and  she  continued  this  work  in 
the  Boston  Medical  Library,  while  living  at  Mrs. 
Hunt’s  home  in  Hyde  Park,  Mass.  She  was  made 
literary  assistant  in  Mrs.  Hunt’s  department  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  LL,  in  which  capacity  she  helped  in 
the  preparation  of  text-books,  and  in  the  launch- 
ing of  the  journal  first  called  Monthly  Advices, 
later  the  School  Physiology  Journal,  and  now  the 
Scientific  Temperance  Journal.  A temporary  dis- 
ability necessitated  an  interruption  of  the  work 
with  Mrs.  Hunt  in  1893,  but  in  1898  the  associa- 
tion was  resumed  for  further  research  work  in  con- 
nection with  text-books,  Avhich  continued  until  Mrs. 
Hunt’s  death  in  1906. 

Mrs.  Transeau  was  a charter  member  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Scientific  Temperance  Federa- 
tion, in  1900,  in  which  she  held  the  offices  of  re- 
cording and  research  seci-etary.  She  compiled  a 
large  collection  of  scientific  evidence  on  the  alco- 
hol question  from  medical  literature  in  German, 
French,  and  other  languages,  which  is  now  a part 
of  the  special  libraiy  of  the  Scientific  Temperance 
Federation.  From  1920  to  1927  she  was  director  of 
the  department  of  Scientific  Temperance  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Massachusetts  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Mrs.  Transeau  is  the  author  of  “Stories  of  Per- 
sons and  Places  in  Europe”  (1886)  ; “Health  for 
Little  Folks”  (1890);  “Happy  Time  Fancies  in 


‘now  LOXG  WILT  TEOU  BE  DRUNKEN?  PUT  AWAY  TUY  WINE  FROM  THEE " (1  Sam.  i.  14). 


TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  SOCIETY. 
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I do  voluntarily  agree  to  abstain  from  Ardent  Spirits,  Wines,  Ales,  Porter,  Cider, 
and  all  other  Intoxicating  Liquors,  (a)  and  not  to  give  nor  offer  them  to  others,  (6)  except 
as  medicine  (c)  or  in  a religious  ordinance  (d). 


Having  signed  the  above  declaration  on  the  day  of 

was  admitted  a member  of  the Total  Abstinence  Society. 

Secretary. 


{a)  “Wine  is  a mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging,  and  whosoever  Is  deceived  thereby  Is  not  wise” 
(Prov.  XX.  1). 

(6)  “ Woe  unto  him  that  giveth  his  neighbour  drink,”  &c.  (Ilab.  11.  15). 

(c)  “ Give  strong  drink  unto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish  ” (Prov.  xxxi.  6. 

td)  "The  Scriptures  require  Uie  use  of  ‘the  fruit  of  the  vine’  in  the  institution  of  the  Supper" 
(Matt.  xxvi.  29;  Mark  xiv.  25;  Luke  xxii.  18)— a substance  it  must,  however,  be  remarked  essentially 
different  from  the  intoxicating  liquors  found  at  the  table  of  the  Lord. 
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'I  RAVE  DRUNK  NEITHER  WINE  NOR  STRONO  DRINK"  (1  Sam.  i.  15). 


TRADESTON  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  SOCIETY:  PLEDGE-CARD 
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-Rliymc”  ( 1893 ) ; “Gregory  Guards”  ( 1905 ) ; “Three 
Young  Americans  in  Action”  (1926)  ; and,  in  col- 
laboration with  Miss  Cora  Frances  Stoddard,  of 
numerous  pamphlets  and  booklets  on  the  scientific 
and  social  phases  of  alcoholism.  She  is  assistant 
editor  of  the  Scientific  Temperance  Jowmal,  and 
a contributor  to  the  Union  Signal,  the  American 
Issue,  and  the  Standard  Encyclopedia. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  ALCOHOL.  In  the 

days  of  the  bullock-cart,  the  buggy,  the  canal-boat, 
.and  the  sailing-vessel,  the  difficulties  caused  by  al- 
cohol were  substantially  the  same  as  in  other  activ- 
ities of  life.  But  with  the  advent  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, as  applied  to  human  endeavor,  revolution- 
ary changes  took  place  and  a multitude  of  new  prob- 
lems arose.  Powerful  railway  trains  drivingthrough 
the  land,  guided  by  intricate  signals,  took  the  place 
■of  the  freighter  and  the  wagon.  It  became  possible 
for  a missed  or  faulty  signal  to  cause  the  death  of 
several  hundred  people  and  the  destruction  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  property.  The  muddled 
mind  of  a submarine’s  engineer  could  sink  his  crew 
and  ship  in  a twinkling.  The  slight  misjudgment 
•of  an  aviator  could  send  his  plane  crashing  to  earth 
in  a total  wreck. 

The  harnessing  of  these  colossal  powers  to  indus- 
try and  transportation  made  imperative  the  elim- 
ination of  alcohol.  Inventive  genius  enabled  a sin- 
gle man,  mastering  intricate  mechanism,  to  do  the 
work  of  a hundred  laborers  of  the  olden  days.  A 
•clear  mind  and  an  unerring  vision  became  the  work- 
ing man’s  prime  requisite.  “Safety  first”  was  the 
slogan  of  the  new  world  of  transportation  and  in- 
dustry. Alcohol,  the  mischief-maker  of  the  world, 
became  a new  menace  to  life  and  property. 

Railtvays.  These  difficulties  were  first  apparent 
in  railway  transportation,  not  only  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railways  themselves,  but  in  the  move- 
ment of  traffic.  Edward  Hungerford,  in  his  “Story 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  1827-1927,” 
recounts  the  difficulties  caused  by  drink  as  early 
-as  1831  in  the  construction  of  the  company’s  lines: 

Troublous  times.  And  yet  progress  being  made  all  the 
time.  Sometimes  the  workmen  rough.  And  many  times 
.the  workmen  drunk.  Whiskey  still  at  three  cents  a glass. 

And  Casper  Wever,  the  doughty  super- 
Drunken  intendent  of  construction,  complaining 
Construction  all  the  while  of  it.  It  was  not  enough 
Gang's  to  him  that  the  company,  in  the  making 

of  each  of  its  contracts,  had  officially 
prohibited  its  use  by  workmen  and  contractors.  Wever 
•went  on  record  in  one  of  his  reports,  saying : 

“It  is  believed  that  the  work  may  be  executed  with- 
out the  use  of  this  dreadful  poison,  more  advantageous- 
ly to  the  interests  of  the  Company,  and  certainly 
much  more  agreeably  to  its  officers  and  contractors, 
as  well  as  beneficially  to  the  laborers,  themselves. 
The  promised  good  which  its  prohibition  holds  out  to 
all  parties,  requires  that  the  measure  (the  contract 
clause)  should  be  persisted  in,  at  least  until  it  shall 
have  been  proved  to  be  an  injurious  one  ; this,  it  is 
ardently  hoped,  may  never  occur.  It  would  indeed  be 
a melancholy  refiection,  that  a public  work  could  not 
be  carried  on  in  a Christian  country,  without_the  aid 
of  a maddening  poison  so  destructive  of  human  life 
and  morals  as  to  have  been  utterly  proscribed  even 
in  Mohammedan  lands.” 

According  to  the  Niles  Register  of  March  14, 
1831,  contracts  for  grading  along  the  right  of  way 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway  called  for  ab- 
stinence from  distilled  spirits.  The  circular  of  in- 
structions sent  out  about  1 853  by  the  general  super- 
intendent of  the  road  to  subordinate  officers,  agents, 
and  conductors,  called  attention  to  the  necessity 
for  sobriety  on  the  part  of  employees  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  ALCOHOL 

No  man  who  uses  intoxicating  drinks  at  all  can  thus 
rely  upon  himself,  or  be  relied  upon,  and  it  is  intended 
as  far  as  possible  to  deny  employment  to  all  who  use 
them.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  those  who  desire  to 
remain  in  the  service  will  avail  themselves  of  this  no- 
tice and  abstain  entirely  from  a habit  which  is  full  of 
evil  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  their  employers,  and  is 
now  acknowledged  to  do  no  one  any  good. 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railway  also  beset  the  pioneer  days  of  other 
systems.  Frank  Walter  Stevens,  in  his  “Beginnings 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,” 
First  records  that  at  a meeting  called  by 

Railway  the  directors  of  the  Utica  and  Sche- 

Regulations  nectady  Railroad  (one  of  the  early 
constituents  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral lines)  in  1843  to  consider  uniformity  of  rates 
and  management  of  railways  between  the  Hudson 
River  and  Lake  Erie,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  by  representatives  of  the  seven  railways 
present : 

Resolved  : That  the  several  companies  upon  this  rail- 
road line  will  not  employ  persons  in  the  business  of  trans- 
portation who  ever  drink  intoxicating  liquors. 

In  the  General  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  New 
York  Central  railroad  for  1854  the  following  ap- 
pears : 

No  instance  of  intoxication  on  duty  will  be  overlooked, 
and  the  offender  will  be  dismissed. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  76  years  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  the  foremost  American  railways 
found  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  by  employees  of  their  operating  depart- 
ments. 

The  mischief  caused  by  alcohol  in  the  early  op- 
eration of  railways  was  not  peculiar  to  America. 
A hundred  years  ago  George  Stephenson,  English 
inventor  of  the  locomotive,  wrote  a letter  in  which 
he  declared  that  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  in 
railway-stations  was  exceedingly  detrimental.  The 
reason  he  assigned  was  that  the  personnel  of  the 
railways  would  abandon  themselves  to  drink,  be- 
come negligent  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
delay  the  trains,  and  cause  numerous  accidents.  He 
added : 

From  day  to  day  I am  more  persuaded  that  we  must 
avert  the  temptation  to  drink.  . . When  we  consider  that 
the  smallest  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  engineer  of  a 
locomotive,  or  a road  guard,  or  a train  dispatcher,  may 
have  the  most  terrible  consequences,  it  seems  impossi- 
ble to  exaggerate  prudence  in  this  matter. 

The  regulations  of  American  railways  against 
drink,  beginning  in  1843,  were  gradually  strength- 
ened until,  on  April  12,  1899,  the  American  Rail- 
way Association,  comprising  250,000 
Rule  G miles  of  trackage  in  the  United  States, 
Adopted  Canada,  and  Mexico,  and  employing  1,- 
500,000  men,  adopted  standard  rules 
for  the  operation  of  constituent  railways,  among 
them  being  the  famous  Rule  G,  the  original  word- 
ing of  which  was  as  follows: 

The  use  of  intoxicants  by  employees  while  on  duty  is 
prohibited.  Their  habitual  use,  or  frequenting  of  places 
where  they  are  sold,  is  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal. 

Experience  led  most  of  the  railways  to  eliminate 
the  word  “habitual,”  until  total  abstinence,  either 
on  or  off  duty,  was  generally  required. 

As  early  as  1901  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railway 
had  the  following  among  its  regulations : 

The  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  and  frequenting  of  gam- 
bling places,  or  other  places  of  low  resort,  has  proven 
a most  fruitful  source  of  trouble  to  railways  as  well  as 
individuals.  Recognizing  this  fact,  this  company  will 
exercise  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  in  reference  to  the  hab- 
its of  employees  in  this  respect. 
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The  use  of  beer,  or  other  intoxicating  liquor,  by  any 
employee  of  this  company,  while  on  duty,  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited, and  no  employee  will  be  allowed  to  have  such 
liquors  in  or  about  any  station,  shop,  or  yard,  or  other 
premises  of  this  company,  at  any  time  or  under  any 
circumstances. 

Any  conductor,  trainman,  engineer,  fireman,  switch- 
man, or  other  employee,  who  is  known  to  use  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  or  frequent  gambling  places,  or  other  places 
of  low  resort,  either  while  on  or  off  duty,  will  be  prompt- 
ly and  permanently  discharged  from  the  service  of  this 
company.  Heads  of  departments,  subordinate  officers  and 
foremen  are  hereby  instructed  to  see  that  these  rules 
are  strictly  enforced  at  all  times. 

On  April  1,  1!)U0,  superintendent  M.  J.  Finney 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas  Railway,  sent  out 
from  Sedalia,  Missouri,  a notice  that  in  the  future 
any  employee  who  >fot  his  pay-check  cashed  in  a 
saloon  would  be  discharged. 

^licliigan  was  the  pioneer  State  in  enacting  leg- 
islation requiring  total  abstinence  by  employees  of 
the  operating  departments  of  railways.  Prior  to 
1901  the  following  was  enacted  as  Article  IV,  Sec- 
tion 5,  of  the  General  Railroad  Laws  of  the  State : 

No  person  shall  be  employed  as  engineer,  train  dis- 
patcher, fireman,  baggage  master,  conductor,  brakeman, 
or  any  other  servant  upon  any  railroad  in  any  of  its  op- 
erating departments,  who  uses  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage. 

The  penalty  provided  was  a fine  of  $500  for  each 
offense.  A section  of  this  law  read  as  follows : 

If  any  person  shall  be  intoxicated  while  in  charge  of 
a locomotive  engine,  running  upon  the  road  of  any  such 
company,  or  while  acting  as  conductor  of  any  train  of 
a company  on  any  such  road,  he  shall  be  liable  for  all 
damage  incurred  in  consequence  thereof,  and  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  provided  that  this  shall 
not  affect  or  release  the  railroad  company  from  any  such 
liability. 

The  Canadian  Railway  Act,  passed  in  July,  1919, 
contained  the  following  sections: 

423.  Every  conductor,  locomotive  engineer,  train  dis- 
patcher, telegraph  operator,  station  agent,  switchman, 
signal  man,  bridge  tender  or  any  other  person  who  is 
intoxicated,  or  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  while  on 
duty,  in  charge  of  or  in  any  employment  having  to  do 
with  the  movement  of  trains  upon  any  railway,  is  guilty 
of  an  offense,  and  shall  be  punished  by  fine,  not  exceed- 
ing four  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned,  not  exceeding 
five  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  before 
which  the  conviction  is  had,  and  according  as  such  court 
considers  the  offense  proved  to  be  more  or  less  grave  as 
causing  injury  to  any  person  or  property,  or  as  expos- 
ing or  likely  to  expose  any  person  or  property  to  any 
injury,  although  no  actual  injury  occurs. 

424.  Every  person  who  sells,  gives  or  barters  any 
spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquor  to  or  with  any  servant 
or  employee  of  any  company,  while  on  duty,  is  liable 
on  summary  conviction  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  fifty 
dollars,  or  to  Imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  la- 
bor, for  a period  not  exceeding  one  month,  or  to  both. 

These  rules  and  regulations  were  supplemented 
!)v  systematic  movements  and  enterprises  for  the 
welfare  of  railway  employees.  A pioneer  organiza- 
tion in  this  work  was  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association.  The  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  originated 
in  1 872  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  was  initially  intended 
for  the  conduct  chiefly  of  religious  work  among 
railway  men  and  was  so  carried  on 
Railroad  for  about  ten  years.  Then  buildings 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  began  to  be  erected  at  many  points 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
the  ])hysical  care  of  railroaders  when  away  from 
home.  These  enterprises  develojfed  rapidly.  At  the 
Twelfth  International  Congress  on  Alcoholism  held 
in  London  in  1909,  A.  Faulkner,  J.  P.,  Chairman 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Railway  Temperance  Union, 
reported  that  the  value  of  these  welfare  institu- 
tions for  American  railway  men  was  then  about 
$3,575,000;  that  the  operating  expenses  for  1908 
were  about  $1,1 00,000 ; and  that  many  of  the  build- 


ings had  been  partially  paid  for  by  the  railway 
companies.  It  had  become  a recognized  principle  of 
railroad  management  to  look  after  the  well-being 
of  its  employees. 

Restrictions  requiring  total  abstinence  on  the 
part  of  railway  operating  department  employees 
have  generally  met  with  the  aijproval  of  the  em- 
ployees themselves.  They  have  recognized  that  their 
own  lives,  as  well  as  those  of  passengers,  are  put 
in  jeopardy  by  inebriate  fellow  workmen.  Prior  to 
1902  the  Order  of  Railroad  Conductors  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  forbade  their 
members  to  engage  in  the  liquor  business  under 
penalty  of  expulsion.  The  Order  of  Railway  Teleg- 
raphers of  this  period  provided  in 
Employees’  its  constitution  that  “the  use  of 
Organizations  alcoholic  liquors  as  a beverage 
shall  be  sufficient  cause  for  reject- 
ing any  petition  for  membership.”  Action  against 
drink  was  taken  also  by  the  Switchmen’s  Union  of 
North  America.  Shortly  after  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Engineers  ( 1903 ) , Warren  S.  Stone  made 
the  following  statement : 

In  these  days  of  fast  time,  congested  traffic,  and  heavy 
trains,  the  engineer  in  the  cab  of  a locomotive  needs  all 
the  brains  he  has  and  he  cannot  afford  to  have  them 
muddled  with  alcohol. 

A law  of  the  Brotherhood  for  two  score  years  has 
stipulated  that  “the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
either  on  or  off  duty  is  prohibited.” 

Similar,  but  less  drastic  action,  has  been  taken 
by  both  administration  officials  and  employees  of 
the  operating  departments  of  European  railways. 
At  the  Seventeenth  International  Congress  against 
Alcoholism,  held  at  Coi)enhagen  in  1923,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Brandt  reported  the  results  of  a questionary  ad- 
dressed to  European  railway  officials.  The  report 
stated  that  all  railway  administrations  forbid 
drunkenness  when  on  duty,  punishments  differing 
in  various  countries.  All  administrations  punish 
repeated  offenses  by  dismissal.  Some  punish  drunk- 
enness when  off  duty.  In  1923  the  International 
Railway  Temperance  Union,  a federation  of  ten  na- 
tional organizations,  reported  a membership  of  70,- 
000.  National  railway  temperance  unions  existed 
in  the  following  countries:  Austria,  Denmark,  En- 
gland, Finland,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 

Among  the  most  active  are  the  following:  In 
Denmark,  the  Danish  Railroads  Temperance  Soci- 
ety (Danslce  Jcrnbaners  Afholdsselskab)  ; in  Fin- 
land, the  Finnish  Society  of  Abstaining  Railway 
Employees  ( SuomenRautatieUiistenRaittiiisyhdis- 
tys)  ; in  France,  the  Railroad  Employees’ Antialco- 
holic Society  ( Soci6t6  Antialcoolique  des  Employes 
de  Chemins  de  Per) ; in  Great  Britain,  the  United 
Kingdom  Railway  Temperance  Union  and  the  Lon- 
don, Midland  and  Scottish  Railway  Temperance 
Union;  in  the  Netherlands,  the  Union  of  Dutch 
Rail-  and  Tramway  Abstaining  Employees  (Ye- 
rceniywff  van  ViehceJonihoudcrs  ouder  Nedcr- 
landsch  Spoorcn  Tramirrypcrsmecl ) and  the  Na- 
tional Roman  Catholic  Societv  of  Abstaining  Rail- 
and  Tramway  Employees  (Nationalc  R.  K.  Spoor- 
en  Tramweg  Onthonders  Verecnigvng ) ; in  Norway, 
the  Norwegian  League  of  Abstaining  Railwaymen 
(Noi’ske  Jernbaucmacnds  Avlioldsforbund)  •,  and 
in  Sweden,  the  Railwaymen’s  Temperance  Alliance 
( J arnviignmiiimens  II elnykterhetsfdrbnnd ) . 

Steamships.  Although  the  dangers  involved  in  in- 
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toxication  by  employees  of  steamship  companies 
have  not  been  as  acute  as  in  the  case  of  railways, 
owing  to  the  smaller  number  of  individuals  involved 
and  the  greater  freedom  of  ocean  traffic  lanes,  nev- 
ertheless, laxity  in  this  direction  has  frequently 
been  the  cause  of  discriminationby  travelers  against 
certain  steamship  companies,  has  complicated  the 
enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  at  sea, 
and  has  repeatedly  discomfited  steamship  officials 
before  boards  of  inquiry,  called  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  maritime  accidents  and  the  conduct  of  em- 
ployees at  the  time  of  such  accidents. 

It  was  once  the  common  practise  to  ration  grog 
to  sailors,  partly  in  payment  for  their  services  and 
partly  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  long 
Steamship  voyages.  This  custom  has  long  been 

Crews  discontinued,  and  to-day  liquor  is  geii- 

Denied  erally  prohibited  to  the  crews  of  pas- 

Liquor  senger-carrying  vessels.  This  prohibi- 
tion, however,  frequently  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  ship’s  officers.  Varying  practises  in  this 
respect  are  illustrated  by  the  following  statements, 
which  are  typical  of  the  replies  received  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  instituted  by  the  Standard  Ency- 
clopedia OF  THE  Alcohol  Problem  : 

The  Hamburg-American  Line,  through  J.  P. 
Meyer,  one  of  its  directors,  says: 

...  on  our  passenger  steamers  in  the  Hamburg-New 
York  service  allowances  in  alcoholic  beverages  are  as 
follows  : 

Captain  : To  the  value  of  2 marks  per  day ; 

Officers : To  the  value  of  1.50  marks  per  day ; 

Engine  & Commissary  Personnel : .75  to  .25  marks 
per  day  ; 

Sailors  and  Crew  : None. 

These  allowances  only  apply  while  the  vessels  are  en- 
route.  No  alcoholic  beverages  are  given  at  the  home 
port,  and  as  all  provision  and  store  rooms  are  Cus- 
toms-sealed in  U.  S.  ports,  the  ship’s  forces  do  not  re- 
ceive alcoholic  beverages  here  [New  York]. 

In  case  the  ship’s  personnel  do  not  take  advantage  of 
these  allowances,  they  are  entitled  to  50%  of  the  amounts 
in  cash. 

The  Hollaud-American  Line,  through  its  general 

7 O O 

manager,  W.  Van  Doom,  replies  : 

Our  ships  do  not  give  or  sell  any  alcoholic  beverages 
to  the  crew  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  have  alcoholic 
beverages  in  their  possession.  The  officers  can  order  a 
drink  but  have  to  sign  a slip  I.  O.  U.  The 

Iiimited.  company  kiiows  exactly  how  much  has 
Allowance  been  consumed  by  the  signer  of  the  slip, 
to  Offfcers  Our  ships  carry  and  sell  wines  and  alco- 
holic beverages  to  their  passengers  east 
and  west  bound.  All  wines,  liquors,  etc.,  are  put  under 
seal  before  reaching  the  3 mile  limit  and  are  opened  after 
reaching  the  3 mile  limit  on  the  trip  eastward.  A treaty 
to  that  effect  has  been  concluded  between  the  Dutch  and 
American  governments,  in  exchange  for  the  privilege  to 
examine  ships  under  the  flag  of  the  Netherlands  within 
the  U.  S.  shore  limits. 

The  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company, 
controlling  eight  steamship  lines,  including  the 
American  Line  and  the  White  Star  Line,  declares, 
through  its  assistant  manager,  C.  W.  Thomas: 

. . . our  rules  as  regards  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages  by  our  employees  both  afloat  and  ashore  are 
very  strict,  and  anyone  who  indulges  too  freely  is  soon 
dropped  from  our  list  of  employees. 

The  consumption  by  the  crew  of  wines  and  liquors  on 
steamers  is  watched  very  carefully  and  the  Commander 
and  heads  of  Departments  are  enjoined  to  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  this  in  order  that  excess  may  be  avoided. 
The  Management  ashore  critically  inspects  the  quanti- 
ty of  wines  and  liquors  used  by  its  employees  on  board 
ship. 

The  ships  of  the  United  States  Lines,  with  re- 
spect to  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  both  passengers 
and  crew,  were  entirely  dry,  while  under  Govern- 
ment control.  When  these  vessels  cameunder  private 
owmership,  controversy  centered  around  the  “Le- 
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viathan,”  flagship  of  the  fleet.  On  the  “Leviathan” 
liquor  has  been  sold  to  passengers  on  the  westward 
trip  and  part  of  the  time  on  the  east- 
U.  S.  Lines  ward  trip,  by  a system  of  impound- 
ing a certain  amount  of  liquors  and 
wines  as  medical  stores  when  the  12-mile  limit 
was  reached.  In  September,  1929,  however,  under 
the  influence  of  Paul  W.  Chapman,  president  of  the 
company  and  a temperance  advocate,  it  was  decided 
to  abandon  entirely  the  sale  of  liquor  on  the  east- 
bound  voyage. 

While  the  steamship  companies  have  seldom  dis- 
played an_y  conspicuous  interest  in  the  alcoholic  hab- 
its of  their  employees  when  on  shore,  temperance 
and  other  welfare  organizations  have  frequent- 
ly conducted  wmrk  among  seamen,  who  are  especi- 
ally irresponsible  as  a class,  establishing  Sailors’ 
Havens  and  temperance  restaurants  in  ports  of  call 
throughout  the  world. 

Great  Britain  has  been  a leader  in  this  work.  As 
earlj^  as  1837  a temperance  society  at  Hull,  York- 
shire, carried  on  a special  work  for  sailors  and 
riverside  men.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  several  English  temperance  societies  sup- 
ported sailors’  missionaries.  Notable  service  was 
performed  by  the  National  Temperance  League, 
whose  work  in  the  Royal  Navy  was  organized  by 
Miss  Agnes  Weston.  In  1892,  Winskill  reports, 
there  was  a temperance  society  in  connection  with 
every  ship  in  the  British  navy,  and  many  in  the 
merchant  service.  Similar  work  has  been  conducted 
in  the  United  States,  notably  in  the  ports  of  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  and  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Among  organizations  sponsored  by  seamen  them- 
selves, the  International  Seaman’s  Union  has  been 
conspicuous.  From  about  1900  it  refused  to  accept 
liquor  advertising  in  the  columns  of  its  official  or- 
gan. The  most  prominent  temperance  organization 
for  sailors  to-day  is  the  Royal  Naval  Temperance 
Society,  of  Great  Britain. 

Automobiles.  The  advent  of  the  motor-car,  con- 
gesting the  highways  of  the  world,  enormously  ac- 
centuated the  hazards  of  travel.  In  the  United  States 
alone  something  like  23,000,000  automobiles  are 
registered  and  the  number  is  increasing  constant- 
ly. The  danger  has  become  so  great  that  almost  all 
American  States  and  many  foreign 

Drunken  countries  have  enacted  drastic  leg- 
Motor  Driver  islation  forbidding  tire  driving  of 

Menace  motor  vehicles  by  persons  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  or  irarcotic 
drugs.  In  several  South  American  and  other  coun- 
tries, where  automobiles  are  not  as  yet  common, 
violations  are  dealt  with  under  existing  laws  for 
vehicles;  but  in  the  United  States,  England,  Can- 
ada, Australia,  and  most  countries  of  continental 
Europe,  drunken-driver  laws  are  rapidly  being  en- 
acted and  rigidly  enforced,  with  penalties  ranging 
from  Invocation  or  suspension  of  license  to  heavy 
fines,  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

Among  enforcement  agencies  there  has,  however, 
been  much  confusion  as  to  what  constitutes  intox- 
ication. In  this  regard,  the  Connecticut  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Commission  in  1924  reached  the  conclusion 
that 

. . . for  the  protection  of  all,  any  person  who  buys 
drinks  and  then  operates  a motor  vehicle  must  be  con- 
sidered drunk.  For  all  purposes  of  police  enforcement 
a broad  principle  is  laid  down  that  no  person  who  has 
been  drinking  ought  to  be  allowed  to  operate  a car. 
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Sir  James  Purves-Stewart,  in  an  address  before 
'•tlie  Society  for  the  Study  of  Inebriety,  quoted  in 
the  British  Medical  Journal  for  Jan.  17, 1928,  thus 

■ discussed  the  question : 

At  what  stage  of  alcoholic  intoxication  is  a man  to 
be  considered  as  drunk?  According  to  a legal  diction- 

■ ary,  no  statutory  definition  of  drunkenness  exists,  and 

a man  may  be  held  drunk  in  connection 
Definition  with  one  offense  when  he  would  not  be 
of  held  drunk  in  connection  with  another. 

Intoxication  The  degree  of  intoxication  which  would 
make  an  engine  driver  drunk  if  he  were 
driving  an  express  train  would  not  legally  make  him 
drunk  if  he  were  walking  along  a country  lane. 

Says  Dr.  A.  Jacoby,  head  master  of  tlie  depart- 
ment of  transportation  in  the  Dresden  (Germany ) 
Technical  High  School,  in  Die  Alkoholfrage  ( Parts 
I and  11,  1928)  : 

There  is,  of  course,  no  question  that  drunkenness  ex- 
cludes an  applicant  for  a f driver’s)  license.  But  the 
•difficulty  is  the  moderate,  occasional  or  regular  use  of 
beer,  wine,  or  whisky.  It  is  well  known  that  alcohol, 
•even  in  moderate  amounts,  has  at  first  an  exciting  ac- 
tion on  the  nerves  which  soon  gives  place  to  a reaction 
• that  dulls  the  senses  and  leads  to  sleepiness.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  a person  under  the  effects  of  alcohol 
never  knows  that  he  has  drunk  “too  much,”  because  he 
has  lost  the  power  of  self-criticism  as  well  as  self-con- 
trol. His  sense  of  responsibility  is  deadened. 

Speaking  to  an  audience  of  students  at  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School  (Cambridge)  in  May,  1929, 
Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  professor  of  clinical  medicine 
in  that  institution,  declared; 

Any  use  of  liquor  is  an  abuse.  The  moderate  drinker 
is  the  dangerous  drinker.  There  is  no  need  to  fear  the 
man  who  has  had  so  much  to  drink  that  he  goes  to  sleep 
in  his  car.  It  is  the  man  who  has  had  just  a drink  or 
two  who  is  the  real  menace  to  society. 

In  1927  the  London  Times,  cited  by  the  British 
Journal  of  Inehi-iety  (April,  1927 ) , contended  that 

As  things  stand  at  present  there  would  appear  to  be 
no  absolute  safeguard  for  the  motor  driver  but  total  ab- 
stinence. 

With  reference  to  the  rapidly  increasing  dangers 
of  motor  traffic.  Prof.  Herman  Feldman,  in  his  “Pro- 
hibition, Its  Economic  and  Industrial  Aspects” 

( 1 927  ) refers  to  the  Statistical  Bulletin  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Company  of  July,  1926, 
which  reports  that  the  doubling  of  traffic  density 
does  not  double  the  accident  frequency,  but  quad- 
ruples it.  Hence  motor-car  accidents 
Increase  normally  increase  much  faster  than 
in  Accidents  tlie  increase  in  the  number  of  cars 
operated,  and  probably,  in  any  com- 
munity, nearly  as  the  square  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  automobiles,  where  drunken  drivers  are 
concerned. 

Speaking  to  a group  of  newspaper  reporters  at 
the  Wayside  Inn,  Sudbury,  Massachusetts,  Aug. 
20,  1928,  concerning  the  relation  of  Prohibition  to 
recent  economic  changes,  Henry  Ford  said: 

If  the  law  were  changed,  we’d  have  to  shut  down  our 
plants.  Everything  in  the  United  States  is  keyed  up  to 
a new  pace  which  started  with  prohibition.  'The  speed 
at  which  we  run  our  motor  cars,  operate  our  intricate 
machinery,  and  generally  live  would  be  Impossible  with 
liquor. 

Speaking  further,  to  an  interviewer  of  the  Chris- 
tian Hm-ald  (.Inly  20,  1920),  Mr.  Ford  said: 

No  industrial  leader  with  any  sense  allows  booze  In 
his  shops.  That  was  stopped  long  before  the  Volstead 
Act  came  about.  It  was  stopped  because  it  hurt  busi- 
ness. Business  and  booze  are  enemies.  I have  noticed 
a great  difference  in  our  plants  since  the  Prohibition 
law  went  into  effect.  We  can’t  have  liquor  and  automo- 
biles too.  If  the  war  had  not  come  the  automobile  would 
have  forced  the  people  to  protect  themselves  from  fools 
who  think  that  they  can  drink  and  drive  an  automobile. 
Gasoline  and  liquor  do  not  mix. 

The  trend  of  present-day  thought  with  respect  to 


the  drunken  driver  in  the  field  of  modern  trans- 
portation was  aptly  summarized  by  Pres.  W.  H. 
P.  Faunce,  who,  in  his  address  to  the  graduates  of 
Brown  University  (Providence)  on  June  16,  1929, 
said ; 

The  man  who  presumes  to  steer  an  automobile  through 
a crowded  city  while  his  brain  is  fuddled  is  par  excel- 
lence a fool.  Just  how  to  deal  with  the  liquor  problem 
we  are  not  now  discussing.  But  in  our  present  stage  of 
civilization,  we  all  perceive  that  the  man  who  claims  the 
privilege  of  the  street  after  he  has  muddled  his  sense 
organs  is  either  an  infant  or  a mad  man,  and  in  either 
case  should  be  shut  away  from  civilization. 

Once  intoxication  was  a kind  of  transient  happiness  ; 
now  it  is  a permanent  menace  and  lunacy. 

Airplanes.  The  latest  factor  in  the  transportation 
problem  is  the  airplane.  Aviation  requires  a greater 
degree  of  coordination  of  faculties  and  clearness  of 
judgment  than  any  other  means  of  locomotion  yet 
evolved.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  room  for  alco- 
hol here.  But  the  strain  of  long  hours  of  flying, 
chilliness  in  the  upper-air  regions,  and  hazardous 
“stunts,”  have  in  some  cases  already  induced  indul- 
gence in  liquor,  which  becomes  a menace  not  only 
to  the  pilot  himself  but  to  everything  in  the  path  of 
his  plane.  As  the  industry  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
few  laws  have  been  passed  to  protect  the  public 
from  the  drunken  flier ; but  the  following  excerpts 
from  replies  to  an  inquiry  instituted  in  1929  by 
the  Standard  Encyclopedia  indicate  the  attitude 
of  the  officials  of  aviation  comjianies  toward  drink- 
ing among  their  employees. 

Empire  Transport,  Inc.  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  writes : 

The  safest  way  would  be  to  let  it  [liquor]  alone.  We 
do  not  employ  pilots  who  use  alcohol. 

Says  Mr.  B.  S.  Graham,  manager  of  the  Curtiss 
Flying  Service  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. : 

Personally,  I think  the  man  who  flies  should  never  fly 
after  having  taken  a stimulant.  I do  know  from  years 
of  experience  that  a lot  of  men  successfully  get  away 
with  it,  but  it  certainly  is  not  a sound  business  policy. 

It  is  a fundamental  rule  in  this  organization  that  any 
man  flying  under  the  influence  of  liquor  is  summarily 
discharged. 

Edwin  Greer,  president  of  Greer  College  (Chi- 
cago) for  the  training  of  aviators,  writes; 

In  Aviation  the  public  place  their  trust  in  the  hands 
of  the  skilled  mechanic  and  pilot  of  the  air.  These  same 
men  become  models  and  guides  to  the  cream  of  Ameri- 
ca’s air-minded  youth.  If  this  is  to  be- 
Aviation  come  a progressive  and  sound  industry. 
Requires  we  must  not  detract  from  the  proflciency 
Abstinence  and  alertness  in  plan  or  action  of  pilot  or 
mechanic ; therefore  I can  but  say  that 
intoxicating  liquors  have  absolutely  no  place  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  duties  of  those  responsible  for  the  outcome 
of  the  Aviation  Industry. 

More  detailed  testimony  along  similar  lines  is 
given  by  President  Walter  Hunter  of  the  Aviation 
Institute  (Washington,  D.  C.)  : 

It  is  my  conviction  that  it  is  not  safe  for  an  Aviator 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  liquor  when  he  is  at  the 
controls  of  a plane ; when  he  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  take-off,  flight,  or  landing  of  a plane ; or  when  he 
is  giving  orders  that  may  affect  the  safe  flight  and  land- 
ing of  a plane. 

' When  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  a pilot  is  apt  to 
overestimate  or  underestimate  distance,  principally  the 
former.  I have  seen  a number  of  pilots  who  overesti- 
mated their  distance  from  the  ground  when  they  were 
about  to  land,  and  who  therefore  crashed  when  they  at- 
tempted to  “set  her  down.” 

Because  pilots  have  the  lives  of  others  in  their  hands 
when  they  fly,  they  should  never  be  even  slightly  intox- 
icated. 

TRANSVAAL.  A province  of  theUnion  of  South 
Africa ; bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bechuanaland 
Protectorate  and  Rhodesia,  on  the  east  by  Portu- 
guese East  Africa  and  Swaziland,  on  the  south  by 
Natal  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  on  the  west 
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by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Province  and  the  Bechu- 
analand  Protectorate;  area,  110,450  sq.  mi.;  pop- 
ulation (1921)  2,087,630;  capital,  Pretoria  (pop. 
75,000).  Johannesburg,  the  largest  city  in  South 
Africa  (pop.  288,000),  is  located  in  the  center  of 
the  Witwatersrand  gold-fields. 

Settled  by  Boers  from  Cape  Colony  in  1836-37, 
the  Transvaal  was  officially  recognized  as  indepen- 
dent by  the  British  Government  in  1852.  The  South 
African  Republic  was  formed  by  the  Boers  in  1858, 
but  their  defeat  by  native  tribes  so  disorganized  the 
interior  that  the  British  annexed  the  territory  in 
1877  to  protect  it.  A revolt  by  the  Boers  against 
British  authority  in  1880  secured  independence  in 
1881  and  in  1884  the  South  African  Republic  was 
again  recognized.  Development  of  gold-mining  on 
the  Witwatersrand  attracted  foreigners  and  caused 
hostilities  to  be  renewed  between  the  Boers  and  the 
British,  culminating  in  the  Boer  War.  After  three 
years  of  hard  fighting.  Articles  of  Peace  were  signed 
at  Pretoria  in  1902  and  the  Transvaal  was  again 
annexed  to  Great  Britain.  Responsible  government 
was  granted  in  1906  and  the  territory  became  a 
l^rovince  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  May,  1910. 

The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  an  Adminis- 
trator, aided  by  a Provincial  Council  of  50  mem- 
bers, who  are  elected  for  three  years.  There  is  an 
Executive  Committee  of  four  members.  The  present 
(1929)  administrator  is  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Smit.  The 
white  population,  which  numbers  over  600,000,  is 
composed  largely  of  Boers  and  British ; the  native 
population  is  of  the  Bantu  race.  There  are  also 
some  negroes  and  Asiatics. 

The  Transvaal  is  not  only  the  principal  gold-pro- 
ducing district  in  the  world,  but  has  extensive  dia- 
mond-fields. The  terrain  is  adapted  chiefly  to  stock- 
raising,  though  there  are  large  areas  suitable  for 
agriculture.  More  than  3,500,000  acres  are  under 
cultivation.  Maize,  Kafir  corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
tropical  crops  are  grown,  and  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats  are  raised. 

The  chief  native  drink  is  Kafir  beer,  made  from 
corn  and  usually  containing  only  a small  percentage 
of  alcohol.  Its  use  is  a daily  habit  among 
Native  the  negroid  population  and  it  is  taken 
Drinks  freely  at  meals.  It  is  seldom  drunk,  how- 
ever, with  a view  to  intoxication,  except 
, at  weddings  and  other  festivals  celebrated  accord- 
cording  to  native  customs.  It  is  a household  prod- 
uct and  its  use  has  been  subject  to  less  regulation 
than  other  intoxicants. 

Although  viticulture  is  not  engaged  in  as  exten- 
sively as  in  the  Cape  Province,  there  are  450,000 
grape-vines  under  cultivation,  and  considerable 
brandy  is  manufactured,  the  cheaper  grades  of 
which  are  drunk  by  both  the  poorer  white  and  the 
colored  classes  in  the  form  of  “Cape  smoke’’  and 
“dop.”  Both  are  distilled  from  the  skins  of  grapes, 
and  the  former  frequently  contains  a highly  in- 
jurious percentage  of  fusel-oil.  In  the  native  labor 
centers  along  the  Johannesburg  Reef  a poisonous 
concoction,  brewed  from  molasses  and  baker’s  yeast, 
has  recently  become  popular. 

The  first  liquor  legislation  enacted  in  the  Trans- 
vaal was  the  Volksbesluit  Art.  74,  dated  June  15, 
1852,  by  which  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquor  without 
license  was  prohibited  in  towns.  Farmers  were  per- 
mitted to  sell  liquor  which  they  had  themselves 
produced  without  license,  this  provision  being  mod- 
ified from  time  to  time  until  the  passage  of  Law 
No.  17  in  1896,  which  restricted  sale  by  farmers 


to  quantities  in  excess  of  one  quart.  The  barter- 
ing or  selling  of  wine,  spirituous  or  malt  liquor  tO' 
any  native  was  prohibited;  and  any  native  found 
in  possession  of  wine,  spirits,  or  malt  liquor — un- 
less lawfully  conveying  same  in  the  service  of  his 
employer — was  punished  by  imprisonment  with  or 
without  hard  labor  for  not  more  than  three  months 
and  lashes  not  exceeding  25  in  number.  Law  No. 
19,  passed  in  1898,  made  it  unlawful  to  give  liq- 
uor, under  which  was  included  Kafir  beer,  to  na- 
tives on  public  diggings  “except  in  ease  where  ag- 
ricultural or  cattle  farmers  give  liquor  to  natives 
hona-fide  in  their  service  on  their  farms  or  land 
situated  within  proclaimed  diggings.”  Outside  the 
proclaimed  gold-fields  employers  could  give  their 
servants  liquor. 

Both  the  statutes  of  1896  and  1898  were  passed 
to  check  the  drunkenness  and  disturbance  that  fol- 
lowed the  influx  of  native  labor  to  the  Rand  after 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  eighties.  Prohibiting 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives  in  the  gold-fields,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  them  from  obtaining  intoxi- 
cants; and  the  situation  l3ecame  so  serious  that 
churches  and  temperance  organizations  insisted  up- 
on severer  penalties,  which  were  finally  imposed  by 
the  Ordinance  of  1902.  It  provided  that  no  person 
should  sell,  barter,  give,  or  otherwise  supply  to  any 
colored  person  any  intoxicating  liquor  except  for 
medicinal  or  sacramental  purposes.  The  only  other 
exception  to  absolute  Prohibition  was  that  employ- 
ers of  more  than  50  colored  laborers  might  supply 
them  gratuitously — as  a ration — with  Kafir  beer 
containing  not  more  than  three  per  cent  of  alcohol. 
Violation  of  this  law  was  punishable  by  a minimum 
penalty  for  a first  offense  of  six  months’  imprison- 
ment with  or  without  hard  labor  and,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court,  in  addition,  of  a fine  not  ex- 
ceeding £250,  or,  in  default  of  payment,  an  addi- 
tional term  of  six  months’  imprisonment.  For  a 
second  offense  the  penalty  was  imprisonment  with 
or  without  hard  labor  for  not  less  than  twelve 
months  and  not  exceeding  two  years  and,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Court,  in  addition  to  such  impris- 
onment, a fine  up  to  £500,  or  further 
Severe  imprisonment  not  exceeding  twelve 
Penalties  months ; and  for  a third  or  subsequent 
offense  imprisonment  with  or  without 
hard  labor  for  a period  of  not  less  than  two,  and 
not  more  than  three,  years,  and,  in  addition,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Court,  a fine  not  exceeding  £1,- 
000.  In  default  of  payment,  the  penalty  might  be  im- 
prisonment with  or  without  hard  labor  for  a fur- 
ther period  of  not  more  than  two  years.  It  will 
be  seen  that  under  this  severe  law  a person  might 
be  imprisoned  for  five  years  with  hard  labor  for 
supplying  a colored  person  with  liquor.  The  prohi- 
bition with  regard  to  Kafir  beer  did  not  apply  to 
rural  areas  more  than  twelve  miles  distant  from 
a township,  municipality,  or  public  diggings.  The 
term  “colored  person”  referred  to  aboriginal  na- 
tives, pure  Asiatics,  and  those  persons  of  mixed 
blood  generally  referred  to  as  “colored.” 

This  law  undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of  diminish- 
ing drunkenness  among  the  natives,  especially  on- 
the  Witwatersrand.  In  the  compounds  on  the  Rand, 
the  mine  boys  got  a legal  ration  of  Kafir  beer  reg- 
ularly, under  the  so-called  Tot  System.  This  fact„ 
and  the  fact  that  they  were  largely  under  supervi- 
sion and  control,  were  no  doubt  among  the  causes 
of  there  being  fewer  convictions  for  drunkenness 
among  mine  boys  than  among  house  boys,  store- 
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boys,  etc.,  of  whom  there  were  about  90,000  on  the 
Rand,  and  who  were  not  permitted  to  drink  Kafir 
beer. 

By  the  Ordinance  of  1902  tlie  licensing  courts 
were  empowered  to  establish  or  revoke  local  liquor 
monopolies  in  municipalities.  An  elYort  to  popular- 
ize this  provision  gave  the  Governor  aiithority  to 
devote  the  profits  of  such  a monopoly  to  some  pub- 
lic enterprise  designated  by  the  voters.  Section  78 
of  the  Ordinance  also  provided  a limited  local  op- 
tion in  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  by  vote, 
under  the  following  conditions: 

The  sale  of  liquor  in  any  village  town  or  ward  of  a 
municipality  may  be  totally  prohibited  therein  by  a vote 
to  that  effect  of  the  majority  of  the  voters  or,  if  there  be 
no  voters,  of  the  white  male  persons  above  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  residing  or  occupying  premises  in  such 
village  town  or  ward. 

On  such  vote  being  taken  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
the  Licensing  Court  to  grant  any  certificate  for  a li- 
cence for  the  sale  of  liquor  in  respect  to  any 
Iiimitecl  premises  situated  in  such  village  town  or 
Iiocal  ward  as  the  case  may  be  until  or  unless  a 
Option  majority  of  such  voters  or  such  white  male 
persons  as  aforesaid  by  a vote  taken  in  the 
same  manner  as  such  previous  vote  approve  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  as  afore- 
said ; provided  always  that  a vote  of  such  voters  or  white 
male  persons  under  this  sub-section  shall  not  be  taken 
until  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  any 
previous  vote. 

In  IMarch,  1910,  the  Transvaal  Liquor  Commis- 
sion reported  that  “on  the  Rand  there  exists,  side 
In*  side  witli  a prohibition  which  is  nominally  ab- 
solute. an  enormous  and  continuous  illicit  sale  of 
liquor  to  natives.  This  sale  is  carried  on  with  the 
regularity  and  permanence  of  a legitimate  trade.” 
d'he  closing  of  licensed  liquor-shops  on  election  days 
was  urged  in  1911  by  the  Johannesburg  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  That  organization  also  advocated  the 
continuing  of  the  local-option  system  then  in  oper- 
ation and  the  total  prohibition  of  intoxicants  for 
natives.  At  the  same  time  the  Chamber  urged  that 
the  liquor  traffic  be  not  made  a Governmental  or 
municipal  monopoly.  A great  temperance  meeting 
was  held  in  Johannesburg  in  1913,  at  which  it  was 
urged  that  a direct  popular  veto  plan  be  supported. 
On  this  occasion  resolutions  were  unanimously 
])assed  praising  the  temperance  activities  of  Sena- 
tor Williatn  P.  Schreiner,  who  had  been  energeti- 
cally denotincing  the  illicit  sale  of  liquor  to  the 
natives,  as  w’ell  as  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
police  in  enforcing  the  Prohibition  laws. 

In  1918,  notwithstanding  the  improved  efforts 
of  the  police,  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Rand  were 
much  the  same  as  during  the  investigation  of  the 
Liquor  Commission  in  1910.  The  demand  for  liquor 
by  the  natives  and  other  colored  persons  was  enor- 
mous. No  less  than  108,521  ])ersons  were  convicted 
for  violation  of  the  liquor  laws  on  the  Rand  and  in 
Pretoria  diiring  the  period  from  1 903  to  1917.  This 
was  exclusive  of  the  rest  of  the  Transvaal.  In  these 
figures  were  included  8,214  Europeans  (men  and 
women)  convicted  of  illicit  sale  of  liquor  and  22,- 
100  Europeans  (men  and  women)  convicted  of 
drunkenness,  leaving  a balance  of  138,237  non- 
Europeans  convicted  during  that  period — an  aver- 
age of  9,210  convictions  annually  for  a j)eriod  of 
fifteen  consecutive  years.  The  per- 
Drunkenness  centage  of  recidivists  in  these  tig- 
and  ures  was  about  23.  Of  the  persons 

Illicit  Sale  first  convicted  of  selling  liquor  to 
natives  and  afterward  convicted 
of  other  offenses  and  sentenced  to  im])risonment 
wit  bout  the  option  of  a fine,  the  numl)or  was  090. 


Those  who  had  been  previously  convicted  of  other 
offenses  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  without  the 
option  of  a tine  numbered  910. 

The  population  of  the  Johannesburg  Magisterial 
District  in  1918  was  about  270,000,  of  which  ap- 
proximately one  half  was  European  and  one  half 
colored.  During  the  eight  years  from  1910  to  1917 
the  number  of  convictions  in  the  Johannesburg  Dis- 
trict for  drunkenness  and  assault  was  as  follows: 

EUROPEANS  COLORED 

Drunkenness 7,450  24,668 

Assault 2,688  9,771 

From  these  figures  it  will  he  seen  that  where  Pro- 
hibition was  in  efl'ect  in  the  District  (i.e.  the  col- 
ored persons) , that  section  produced  70.81  j)er  cent 
of  the  convictions  for  drunkenness  and  78.43  per 
cent  of  the  convictions  for  assault.  Roughly,  there- 
fore, out  of  every  four  persons  convicted  in  that 
area  for  drunkenness  and  assault,  three  were  na- 
tives and  colored  (who  were  under  the  Prohibition 
law  and  might  not  obtain  liquor ) and  one  was  Euro- 
pean (who  might  by  law  obtain  liquor  in  unre- 
stricted quantity) . 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  enforcement  of  liquor 
laws  in  the  Transvaal  is  due  to  the  fact  that  sepa- 
rate laws  exist  for  natives  and  Europeans.  Not  on- 
ly do  the  natives  resent  such  discrimination,  but 
there  are  too  often  Europeans  who  will  themselves 
break  the  law  by  selling  to  the  natives.  Enforce- 
ment officers  claim  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  enforce  Prohibition  in  a native  community  where 
the  white  residents  close  by  have  free  access  to  in- 
toxicants. 

But  in  answer  to  the  suggestion  made  by  the  tem- 
perance forces  in  the  Transvaal  that  the  ideal  so- 
lution to  the  whole  question  would  be  the  adoption 
of  total  Prohibition  for  every  one  in  the  South  Af- 
rican Union — white  and  black — the  officials  enter- 
tain the  opinion  that  the  country  is  not  prepared 
at  the  present  time  to  accept  this  solution.  Nor  do 
investigating  commissions  into  the  liquor  traffic 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  time  has  arrived  for 
complete  State  control. 

On  Jan.  22,  1918,  the  South  African  House  of 
Assembly,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  Rooth,  the  mem- 
ber for  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  appointed  a Select 
Committee  “to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  liq- 
uor laws  in  force  in  the  Transvaal 
The  Province,  and  to  make  such  recom- 

Rootli  mendations  for  their  amendment  as 
Committee  it  may  consider  advisable,  particu- 
larly w'ith  a view  to  combating  the 
evils  associated  with  the  increasing  number  of  con- 
victions for  the  illicit  selling  of  liquor,  especially 
on  the  Witwatersraiid ; the  Committee  to  have  pow- 
er to  take  evidence  and  call  for  papers.” 

Tlie  recommendations  of  this  Commission  were 
as  follows : 

1.  The  Government  should  proclaim  areas  within 
which  canteens  for  natives  may  be  established. 

2.  In  such  canteens  the  Government  should  sell  to 
natives  for  consumption  on  the  premises  only,  whole- 
some kaflir  beer  of  an  approved  alcoholic  strength. 

3.  In  these  canteens  suitable  food  should  be  supplied, 
either  by  the  Government  itself  or  by  native  lessees  of 
tables.  Existing  Kaffir  eating  should  be  expropriated. 

4.  Outside  the  proclaimed  areas  the  existing  law  re- 
lating to  the  manufacture  and  consumxition  of  Kaffir 
beer  should  be  retained,  subject  to  three  modifications  : 

a)  Beer  parties  should  not  be  allowed  except  upon 
written  authority  from  the  employer  (if  any)  of  the  na- 
tive host  and  from  a responsible  official. 

b)  Each  guest  attending  such  a party  should  be  re- 
quired to  have  a permit  from  his  employer  (if  any). 

c)  The  host  should  be  liable  to  a fine  if  any  crime  of 
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violence  takes  place  at,  or  in  consequence  of,  the  party. 

5.  Outside  proclaimed  areas  hona-fide  European  em- 
ployers should  be  permitted  to  give  their  native  ser- 
vants liquor  of  the  same  class  as  is  sold  in  native  can- 
teens. 

6.  The  sale  to  coloured  persons  and  Asiatics,  for  con- 
sumption on  the  premises  only,  of  any  liquor  except 
spirits  should  be  legalised. 

7.  Bona- fide  European  employers  should  be  permit- 
ted to  give  to  their  coloured  or  Asiatic  servants  any  liq- 
uor except  spirits,  provided  that  such  liquor  be  con- 
sumed in  the  presence  of  the  employer  or  his  represen- 
tative. Employers  should  not  be  allowed  ot  give  their 
labourers  liquor  to  take  away. 

8.  On  premises  licensed  for  the  sale  of  any  specific 
•class  of  liquor  only,  no  liquor  of  any  other  class  should 
he  allowed,  and  such  premises  should  not  be  permitted 
to  have  any  entrance  communicating  with  any  other 
premises.  A license  to  sell  such  liquor  should  be,  in  all 
other  respects,  subject  to  the  restrictions  affecting  a gen- 
eral retail  license.  No  new  license  should  be  granted  for 
sale  to  non-Europeans  or  in  respect  of  any  premises 
within  a distance  of  50  yards  from  any  premises  li- 
censed for  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Europeans,  and  vice- 
versa. 

The  Trihune,  official  organ  of  the  South  African 
Temperance  Alliance,  disagreed  violently  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Rooth  Committee,  main- 
taining that  the  Report  stood  for  the  introduction 
•of  Nationalization  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  South 
Africa.  Missionaries  and  native  leaders  united  in 
the  cry  against  it;  Chief  Khama  and  87  native 
chiefs  appealed  to  the  Europeans  not  to  make  it  a 
law;  and  the  determined  opposition  of  the  temper- 
ance and  religious  forces  of  the  Transvaal  prevented 
its  enactment  in  1919. 

For  many  years  temperance  forces  have  been  work- 
ing for  an  extension  of  local  option  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. This  principle  has  been  repeatedly  incorpo- 
rated in  bills  presented  to  the  Parliament  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  The  Local  Option  Bill  of 
1917  was  defeated  by  a vote  of  57  to  26;  in  1924, 
by  a vote  of  53  to  51.  In  the  Government  Liquor 
Bills  of  1 926  and  1 928  some  progress  has  been  made 
toward  the  desired  end. 

The  most  important  provisions  of  the  Liquor  Bill 
•of  1928,  as  affecting  the  Transvaal  are;  Prohibi- 
tion of  liquor  to  colored  persons  and  Asiatics;  to- 
tal prohibition  of  European  liquor  to 
Liquor  Bill  natives ; abolition  of  the  “tot  sys- 

of  1928  tern” ; and  retention  of  prohibition 
in  areas  which  have  abolished  licens- 
es by  a vote  under  local  option.  At  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  South  African  Temperance  Alliance 
in  the  Transvaal,  the  Rev.  W.  Nichol,  chairman  of 
the  Transvaal  Executive,  said  of  the  Bill : 

Of  the  act  itself,  we  would  like  to  say  that  if  it  had 
been  the  bill  of  the  temperance  party  we  would  have 
condemned  it  wholeheartedly  because  it  does  not  give 
the  people  power  to  decide  what  licenses  they  are  to 
have  in  their  neighborhood,  and,  in  principle,  continues 
the  old  system  of  controlling  sale. 

Dry  forces  in  the  Transvaal  are  now  agitating 
for  an  extension  of  local  option  through  a system 
similar  to  the  memorial  system  that  prevails  in  the 
Cape  Province,  where  no  new  license  may  be  granted 
in  any  locality  where  a majority  of  local  voters 
sign  a memorial  against  it.  This  system  would  at 
least  prevent  such  wholesale  application  for  licenses 
as  has  occurred  in  Johannesburg,  where  150  licens- 
es have  been  applied  for  in  one  court. 

Among  the  first  active  temperance  organizations 
in  the  Transvaal  was  the  Independent  Order  of  Good 
Templars,  which  was  introduced  about  1886,  by 
Theophilus  Lyndall  ScHREiNEni,  the  noted  South 
African  temperance  leader.  He  spent  two  years  in 
the  Transvaal  and  adjacent  territory  and  organ- 
ized many  Templar  lodges  and  Bands  of  Hope. 


The  Order  spread  rapidly  and  took  an  aggressive 
part  both  in  the  dissemination  of  temperance  prin- 
ciples and  in  legislative  agitation.  It  was  somewhat 
disrupted,  however,  by  the  Boer  War  (1899-1902), 
which  caused  the  suspension  of  all  social  reform 
movements  in  South  Africa.  In  1899  the  Templar 
lodges  of  the  Transvaal  were  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Cen- 
Temperance  tral  South  Africa,  whose  head- 
Organizations  quarters  were  at  Johannesburg. 

There  were  42  lodges  in  the  dis- 
trict (which  included  Orange  Free  State  and  Rho- 
desia), with  2,389  members;  and  29  juvenile  tem- 
ples, with  1,512  members.  The  work  was  extended 
to  include  colored  and  native  participation  under 
a separate  organization  known  as  “True  Templars.” 

The  present  (1929)  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Central  South  Africa  are : Grand  Chief  Tem- 
plar, A.  Proudfoot,  Johannesburg;  Grand  Secre- 
tary, R.  Thompson,  Johannesburg;  and  Grand  Sec- 
retary of  Juvenile  Work,  Mrs.  Garner,  Pretoria. 

The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  was 
introduced  into  the  Transvaal  by  Mrs.  James  Gray, 
who  in  1891  formed  a local  Union  at  Pretoria.  Mrs. 
Gray  had  previously  been  associated  with  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Harrismith  Union  in  the  Orange 
Free  State.  Not  long  afterward  Mrs.  Elizabeth  An- 
drews and  Dr.  Kate  Buslinell  visited  the  Transvaal 
and  organized  a local  Union  at  Johannesburg.  These 
two  local  Unions  formed  the  first  Transvaal  Union. 
The  work  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  seriously  inter- 
rupted by  the  Boer  War,  but  has  since  been  most 
efficiently  reorganized  by  many  capable  temper- 
ance leaders  in  the  province,  including  Mrs.  Gray. 
Mrs.  Bowens,  and  Mrs.  Donaldson,  the  present 
(1929)  president  of  the  Transvaal  Union.  Women 
of  the  native  races  also  have  been  organ ized  through- 
out South  Africa  under  the  banner  of  the  Coloured 
and  Native  W.  C.  T.  U.,  of  which  Mrs.  Katie  Har- 
riet Stuart  was  president. 

Largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Union 
the  teaching  of  temperance  is  compulsory  in  the 
primary  schools  of  the  Transvaal.  In  recent  years 
local  Unions  have  interested  themselves  in  such  di- 
verse projects  as:  Prison  work,  including,  in  some 
cases,  the  finding  of  positions  for  discharged  pris- 
oners; the  distribution  of  temperance  literature  in 
the  various  languages  in  use  in  South  Africa;  the 
raising  of  funds  to  provide  a home  for  friendless 
women ; and  the  petitioning  of  city  councils  to  ab- 
stain from  the  establishment  of  Kafir  beer-houses. 

For  some  years  the  political  program  of  the  dry 
forces  of  South  Africa  has  been  under  the  guidance 
of  the  South  African  Temperance  Alliance,  with 
which  most  of  the  temperance  organizations  of  the 
Union  are  affiliated.  The  secretary  of  the  executive 
of  the  Alliance  for  the  Transvaal  Province  is  Mrs. 
Mackenzie,  Johannesburg. 

In  their  stand  for  the  abolition  of  liquor  in  the 
Transvaal,  the  temperance  organizations  of  the 
province  have  been  ably  supported  by  the  churches, 
prominent  among  which  have  been  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  and  the  Dutch  Reformed.  In  some  sec- 
tions of  South  Africa  the  latter  denomination,  many 
of  whose  members  are  wine-farmers,  has  been  back- 
ward in  taking  a definite  stand  against  alcohol ; 
but  in  the  Transvaal  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
in  1921  declared  for  out-and-out  Prohibition. 

See,  also.  Union  of  South  Africa. 

TRAPICHE.  The  name  given  on  the  plantations 
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of  Ecuador  to  the  sugar-mill  in  which  is  manufac- 
tured mallorca,  the  native  drink  rationed  to  the 
peons.  See  Ecuador. 

TRAPPISTINE.  A liqueur  formerly  made  at 
the  Trappist  Abbey  de  la  Grace  Dieu  in  France.  It 
was  marketed  by  the  monks  in  tw'o  varieties,  yel- 
low and  green. 

TRAVELLERS’  (SHOWMEN’S)  NATIONAL 
TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  UNION.  A British  asso- 
ciation formed  about  1880  for  the  promotion  of 
temperance  among  show-people,  travelers,  and  pub- 
lic entertainers.  According  to  Winskill  (“Temper- 
ance Movement,”  iv.  142,  203,  212),  the  ninth  an- 
nual meeting  was  held  at  York  Nov.  24,  1889.  The 
honorary  secretary.  Miss  Millington,  of  that  city, 
read  the  Annual  Report  which  showed  that  during 
the  nine  years  of  its  existence  the  Union  had  en- 
rolled more  than  6,000  members. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1890  showed  that  more 
than  7,500  members  had  been  enrolled,  and  that  of 
these  at  least  three  fourths  were  keeping  the  total- 
abstinence  pledge.  Twenty  active  voluntary  trav- 
eling workers  were  employed  by  the  Union. 

The  official  organ  of  the  Union  was  the  Caravan, 
which  was  edited  by  W.  W.  Morrell. 

At  the  “World’s  Fair”  held  in  London  in  Janu- 
ary, 1891,  several  hundreds  of  show-people  were 
entertained  by  the  friends  of  the  Travellers’  Union. 

It  is  not  known  when  the  Union  ceased  to  func- 
tion. 

TRAVIS,  JOHN  WILLIAM.  English  Congre- 
gational preacher  and  temperance  leader;  born 
at  Smithy  Bridge,  near  Rochdale,  Lancashire,  Nov. 
8,  1862;  educated  at  St.  Andrews’s  and  St.  John’s 
Schools,  Smallbridge,  in  the  same  county.  In  July, 
1888,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Clegg,  of  Little- 
borough. 

For  several  years  prior  to  his  entrance  into  the 
ministry  Travis  had  been  a temperance  worker.  In 
1891  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Gospel 
Temperance  Union  in  the  County  of  Durham.  Two 
years  later  he  became  organizing  secretary  of  the 
Chester  Christian  Temperance  Society.  After  seven 
years  of  efficient  service,  he  resigned  to  become 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  Margate. 

In  1901  he  returned  to  the  work  of  organizing 
temperance  sentiment,  at  South  Shields,  Durham. 
After  serving  several  societies  as  organizer,  he  was 
chosen  in  1916  to  superintend  the  Southampton 
area  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  became  Metropolitan  superintendent, 
and  during  his  incuml>ency  increased  the  member- 
ship of  the  London  district  by  50  per  cent. 

He  left  the  Alliance  to  become  associated  with  the 
Strength  of  Britain  Movement,  of  which  he  was 
made  oflicial  representative  for  London  and  the 
j)rovinces,  traveling  widely  and  addressing  many 
temperance  societies.  In  1921  he  returned  to  the 
Congregational  ministry  at  Shortlands,  Kent, 
where  he  is  pastor.  He  is  still  active  in  newspaper 
and  platform  advocacy  of  temperance. 

TREADGOLD,  JAMES  POWELL.  British  bus- 
iness man  and  temperance  advocate ; born  at  Stock- 
ton-on-Tees, England,  Jan.  29,  1847 ; date  of  death 
unknown.  He  was  educated  at  Kirkleatham  School, 
Yorkshire.  He  was  married  in  1869.  After  eleven 
years  as  a clerk  and  stenographer  in  ^Middlesbor- 
ough,  Yorkshire,  he  engaged  in  the  auctioneering 
business  for  thirteen  years,  during  w'hich  time  he 
took  a great  interest  in  social  and  political  ques- 


tions. In  1865  he  emigrated  wdth  his  family  to- 
Australia,  landing  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
and  later  settling  at  Leichhardt,  where  he  there- 
after resided.  He  founded  the  Starr-Bowkett  co- 
operative loan  societies,  whose  management  he  di- 
rected for  many  years.  In  1890  he  was  made  al- 
derman of  the  borough  of  Leichhardt  and  he  served 
in  that  caj)acity  for  twelve  years.  He  was  chosen, 
mayor  of  the  borough  for  three  successive  years,. 
1900-03.  He  also  served  as  a member  of  the  com- 
Tiiittee  of  the  Municipal  Association  of  New  South. 
Wales,  a body  which  advises  and  guides  municipal 
action  in  the  State.  For  many  year's  he  was  a jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  he  was  active  in  all  public  af- 
fairs in  the  borough. 

Treadgold  had  been  an  advocate  of  temjrerance 
while  living  in  England,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Aus- 
tralia joined  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Temper- 
ance, in  which  order  he  took  a prominent  part,  fill- 
ing every  honorary  office  in  the  organization.  From 
1900  he  was  Most  Worthy  Patriarch,  the  head  of 
the  organization  in  New  South  Wales.  For  many 
years  he  was  also  associated  in  the  work  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Temirerance  Alliance,  the  central  po- 
litical temperance  organization  of  the  State.  He 
also  took  part  in  social-welfare  work,  serving  as  a. 
trustee  of  the  Workers’  Institute,  which  provided 
reading  and  recreation  for  working  people. 

TREATING.  The  custom  of  inviting  others  to 
drink  as  a compliment  or  as  a civility,  often  in  re- 
turn for  the  same  favor  previously  shown.  It  was 
peculiarly  an  American  custom,  which  grew  up- 
in  the  i)iosperous  days  of  the  American  saloon  and 
became  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  intoxication, 
greatly  augmenting  the  consumption  of  liquor  in 
the  United  States.  During  the  fight  for  temperance 
reform  in  America  it  was  universally  conceded  that 
if  treating  could  l)e  abolished  a large  decrease  in 
drunkenness  would  result. 

It  is  a senseless  custom,  encouraged  and  catered. 
to  by  selfish  commercial  interests,  and  responsible 
for  the  filling  of  many  drunkards’  graves.  The  first 
glass  is  frequently  taken  as  a symbol  of  good  fel- 
lowship, to  avoid  being  considered  singular,  or  from, 
a desire  to  be  acclaimed  a “sport.”  Often  the  old 
drinker  is  the  tempter.  According  to  the  proverb, 
“The  old  dram-drinker  is  the  devil’s  decoy.”  Wil- 
liam Elliot  Griffis,  in  the  “Cyclopaedia  of  Temper- 
ance and  Prohibition”  (Now  York,  1891),  writes- 
as  follows : 

With  fiendish  pleasure,  the  man  able  to  drink  with- 
out being  made  drunken  too  often  puts  the  bottle  to  his 
neighbor's  mouth,  the  strong  man  tempts  the  weak  to 
gloat  over  it,  and  to  chuckle  to  himself  in  Pharisaic- 
glee  because  his  stomach  and  nerves  (and  conscience) 
are  not  as  weak  as  other  Men’s.  Such  kindness  is  bru- 
tal cruelty;  or,  as  the  proverb  has  it,  “Drinking  kind- 
ness is  drunken  friendship.”  The  history  of  words  mir- 
rors the  steady  degradation  of  the  man  who  accepts  the- 
first  invitation  to  partake  of  liquor.  The  Italian  word 
tope,  at  first  meaning  "I  accept  your  offer,”  "done,”  or 
“agreed,”  soon  began  to  mean  “to  drink  heavily,”  or- 
“lustily,”  and  in  due  time  developed  into  “toper,”  which 
is  now  synonymous  with  “sot.” 

Few  men  drink  alone  at  home;  it  is  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  saloon  that  leads  to  drink;  Init  drink 
is  not  the  only  reason  for  the  saloon’s  attractive- 
ness. It  is  the  social  instinct  that  leads  men  to  be- 
come its  patrons.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
w(uking  man’s  saloon,  the  so-called  “poor  man’s 
club,”  where  treating  plays  an  important  ])art  in 
tlie  festivities.  Regarding  the  influence  of  this  in- 
stinct in  making  drunkards,  George  M.  Hammell, 
in  “’I'lie  Passing  of  the  Saloon,”  writes: 
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A certain  bunch  of  fellows  gets  to  going  to  a saloon 
to  play  cards  or  other  games,  not  necessarily  gambling, 
of  an  evening ; to  talk,  sing,  tell  stories,  have  a good 
time  generally.  They  are  not  drunkards,  or  crooks  or 
toughs.  They  are  honest  working  boys,  or  young  fel- 
lows in  salaried  positions.  Here  is  where  the  drink  comes 
in.  One  treats,  then  another.  Each  must  hold  up  his 
end  and  treat  in  turn.  After  awhile  they  begin  to  feel 
happy.  Cares  clear  away.  The  world  begins  to  look 
cheerful.  They  forget  their  troubles.  They  are  having 
a good  time.  A fellow  could  take  a soft  drink  each  time 
as  some  of  them  do.  But  he  isn’t  enjoying  himself  like 
the  rest.  The  world  is  just  the  same  to  him.  The  songs 
and  stories  don’t  seem  uproariously  good.  After  awhile 
they  get  stupid  ; he  gets  tired  and  goes  home.  I have 
seen  many  a man  start  in  on  the  soft  drink  plan.  One 
of  two  things  invariably  happened  to  him.  Either  he  be- 
gan to  drink  alcoholics,  or  he  pulled  out  altogether  and 
stopped  going  to  saloons.  Soft  drinks  don’t  make  a man 
happy.  It’s  the  liquor  makes  a man  think  he  is  having 
a gloriously  good  time.  After  awhile  he  wakes  up  and 
finds  the  taste  for  liquor  fixed  on  him  ; he  can’t  get  along 
without  it ; he’s  got  the  appetite,  which  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  he  did  not  have  to  start  with. 


...  I want  to  depose  my  honest  belief  that  if  the 
custom  of  treating  could  be  absolutely  done  away  with, 
drunkenness  would  almost  cease.  Any  man  who  begins 
the  evening  sober,  and  especially  if  he  has  not  yet  ac- 
quired the  taste  for  liquor,  will,  if  he  drinks  nothing  but 
what  he  pays  for  himself,  wait  awhile  between  drinks. 
If.  when  the  bunch  sits  down  to  play,  each  man  would 
order  his  own  drink,  he  would  not  order  another  unless 
he  really  wanted  it.  He  would  play  along  and  talk  hap- 
pily enough,  without  drinking  any  great  amount.  Four 
or  five  in  the  evening  would  be  enough  ; he  would  get 
sleepy  and  go  home  in  a reasonable  hour.  But  with  the 
custom  of  every  man  treating  in  turn,  as  they  invari- 
ably do,  the  drinks  come  around  so  fast  that  they  are 
fairly  poured  into  a man.  He  gets  happy  very  soon,  and 
then  he  gets  drunk,  and  then  he  gets  the  appetite  fast- 
ened on  him. . . 

In  recent  years  the  custom  of  treating  has  be- 
come prevalent  in  the  liquor-bars  of  the  English- 
speaking  cotmtries  throughout  the  world.  In  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  the  custom  is  termed 
“shouting,”  and  it  is  considered  one  of  the  worst 
evils  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Information  regarding 
“shouting”  is  given  by  ChHt  (May  10,  1928),  as 
follows : 

And  what  is  “shouting?”  One  person  suggests  and 
pays  for  a group  of  others  for  a glass  of  beer.  Once  this 
happens,  everyone  in  the  group  is  expected  to  pay  for 
a round  of  drinks  in  return,  and  from  that  has  arisen 
the  common  Australian  habit  of  “shouting.” 

One  remedy  is  that  each  person  should  pay  for  what 
he  himself  drinks.  It  is  better  still  to  keep  clear  of  any 
conditions  which  may  lead  up  to  it,  for  no  custom  what- 
soever should  force  anyone  to  drink  something  which  is 
a luxury  (and  a very  dangerous  luxury  at  that),  a poi- 
son, and  a drug,  and  which,  from  the  health  point  of 
view,  is  a nuisance  to  the  individual  and  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  evils  of  “shouting”  are  thus  described: 

During  the  Boer  War  Lord  Roberts,  the  great  Brit- 
ish Field-Marshal,  was  the  first  man  to  discover  what 
the  evils  of  “shouting”  meant  to  a soldier,  for  he  saw 
that  men  who  had  sworn  to  defend  their  King  and  Em- 
pire could  not  do  so,  because  of  the  steady,  persistent 
poisoning  by  the  drug.  The  army  doctors  showed  him 
how  alcohol  spoilt  men’s  lives,  and  lessened  resistance 
to  diseases  ; in  fact,  they  showed  him  how  it  shortened 
their  lives  by  as  much  as  15  years  ! They  also  showed 
him  how  often  alcohol  was  associated  with  crime,  dis- 
grace, and  even  dismissal. 

As  one  of  his  first  attempts  at  improving  matters. 
Lord  Roberts  set  his  face  sternly  and  strongly  against 
“shouting.” 

At  various  times  during  the  fight  for  temperance 
reform,  in  the  United  States  measures  were  proposed 
in  various  State  Legislatures  and  city  councils  to 
prohibit  treating;  but  they  proved  impracticable 
and  were  never  adopted.  Antitreating  laws,  how- 
ever, were  actually  put  in  force  in  Great  Britain 
duringtheWorld  War.Bythe Defence  of  the  Realm 
Act,  1914,  the  Liquor  Traffic  Control  Board  was 


given  power  to  prohibit  treating  in  areas  under  its 
control  and  to  find  persons  contravening  the  pro- 
visions of  any  such  order  guilty  of  a summary  of- 
fense against  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  (Consoli- 
dation) Regulations,  1914.  An  anti-“shouting”  law 
was  also  passed  in  New  Zealand  in  1917  as  a War 
measure. 

Efforts  to  prevent  treating  have  been  made  by 
private  groups,  and  antitreating  societies  have  been 
organized  at  various  times;  but  they  have  not 
been  very  successful.  An  Antitreating  League  was 
instituted  in  1902  by  members  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic priesthood  in  Ireland.  Members  pledged  them- 
selves never  to  invite  into  a public  house  any  one 
for  the  purpose  of  treating  him.  The  League  gained 
a considerable  foothold  among  lodges  and  clubs, 
and,  according  to  the  Pioneer  (Dec.  12,  1902),  its 
influence  was  felt  by  publicans  in  a diminishing 
trade. 

TRESTARIG.  A name  given  to  thrice-distilled 
Usquebaugh  in  the  Scotch  isle  of  Lewis. 

TREVELYAN,  Sir  WALTER  CALVERLEY, 
Bart.  English  temperance  leader;  born  in  1797 ; 
died  at  Wallington,  Northumberland,  Marcli  23, 
1879.  Upon  his  succession  to  the  Trevelyan  estates 
in  Northumberland  in  1846,  he  closed  all  beer- 
houses and  taverns,  transforming  one  of  the  latter 
into  a temperance  hotel.  At  a time  when  temper- 
ance sentiments  in  high  places  were  almost  unheard 
of,  he  startled  the  guests  at  a banquet  given  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  Sir  George  Grey,  at  Alnwick  (May 
25,  1853) , by  taking  exception  to  the  whole  system 
of  toast-drinking  in  alcoholic  liquors  and  the  con- 
nection of  such  drinking  with  political  demonstra- 
tions. 

A week  later  at  Manchester  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  was  formed  with  Sir  Walter  as  its  first 
president.  He  had  already  served  as  president  of 
the  London  Temperance  League,  and,  three  years 
later,  became  first  president  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance League,  a union  of  the  London  Temperance 
League  with  the  National  Temperance  Society. 

Until  the  close  of  his  life  he  faithfully  and  effi- 
ciently served  the  Alliance  and  other  British  tem- 
perance societies  as  organizer,  platform-  speaker, 
etc.  In  his  later  years  he  was  an  earnest  advocate 
of  legislation  as  the  most  desirable  method  of  pro- 
moting temperance. 

TREVES,  Sir  FREDERICK,  Bart.  British  sur- 
geon ; born  at  Dorchester,  England,  Feb.  15,  1853; 
died  Dec.  7,  1923.  He  was  educated  at  a private 
school  in  Dorchester,  at  Merchant  Taylors’  School 
in  London,  and  later  entered  the  London  Hospital, 
where  he  qualified  as  a licentiate  of  the  Apothe- 
caries’ Hall,  as  was  then  the  custom,  and  Ijecame 
M.R.C.S.  in  1875.  He  bought  a partnership  in  a 
country  practise  in  Derbyshire,  where  he  began  his 
surgical  work.  In  1877  he  married  Anne  Elizabeth 
Mason,  of  Dorchester. 

He  first  became  attached  to  the  London  Hospital 
as  surgical  registrar.  From  this  starting-point  he 
climbed  rapidly  and  became  equally  distinguished 
as  a surgical  anatomist,  an  operator,  and  a teach- 
er. In  1881  he  was  made  Wilson  Professor  of  Pa- 
thology at  the  Royal  College  of  Sxirgeons,  and  in 
1885,  Hunterian  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  same 
institution — the  only  man  who  had  held  both  ap- 
pointments. In  1884  he  was  awarded  the  Jack- 
sonian prize  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  for 
an  essay  on  surgery.  He  was  obliged  in  1898  to 
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give  uj)  hospital  work  owing  to  tlie  pressure  of 
private  practise. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  War  (1899- 
1902)  Treves  was  appointed  Consulting  Surgeon 
to  the  British  Forces  and  was  ])resent  at  the  relief 
of  Ladysmith.  His  experiences,  vividly  described  in 
a book  entitled  “The  Tale  of  a Field  Hospital,”  led 
him  afterward  to  become  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  British  Red  Cross  Society,  of  which  he  was  the 
first  president  of  the  executive.  In  1900  he  was  ap- 
pointed Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  Queen  Victoria, 
and  in  1901  Sergeant  Surgeon  to  King  Edward, 
under  whom  he  was  made  a baronet  in  1902.  He 
was  also  Sergeant  Surgeon  to  King  George  and 
Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  Queen  Alexandra.  In  June, 
1902,  he  took  the  responsibility  of  stopping  the 
coronation  of  King  Edward  until  tlie  King  had  un- 
dergone an  operation  for  a])i)endicitis.  The  King 
was  insistent  upon  going  forward,  and  only  con- 
sented to  the  delay  when  Treves  said  bluntly  to  him, 
“Then,  sir,  you  will  go  as  a corpse.”  Tlie  result 
of  the  operation,  which  was  completely  success- 
ful, proved  both  the  correctuess’  of  his  diagnosis  and 
his  consummate  skill. 

In  1908  he  retired  from  ])ractise,  holding  that  no 
surgeon  should  operate  after  the  age  of  ,'>5.  After 
his  retirement  he  lived  for  several  years  at  the 
Thatched  House  Lodge  in  Richmond  Park,  lent  him 
by  King  Edward,  with  whom  he  remained  on  terms 
of  confidential  friendship.  At  this  time  he  found 
congenial  occupation  in  traveling  and  writing.  He 
])ublished  books  on  the  West  Indies.  Uganda,  Pal- 
estine, and  the  Italy  of  Browning’s  “The  Ring  and 
the  Book.” 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  Treves  re- 
turned to  professional  life.  He  was  appointed  pres- 
ident of  the  Headquarters  Medical  Board  at  the 
War  Office,  was  a juember  of  the  Sanitary  Commit- 
tee of  the  War  Office,  and  assisted  in  the  work  of 
the  Red  Cross.  In  1920  he  went  to  live  in  France. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  books  of  travel,  among 
V hich  were  “The  Other  Side  of  the  Lantern”  (1905) , 
“Highways  and  Byways  in  Dorset”  (1906),  and  of 
many  works  on  surgery. 

I n his  work  as  a surgeon  Treves  became  convinced 
of  the  evils  of  the  use  of  intoxicants.  On  May  4, 
1905,  he  delivered  an  address  before  the  Women’s 
Union  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Soci- 
ety, in  the  Church  House.  Westminster,  in  which 
he  gave  the  following  indictment  of  alcohol: 

The  point  with  regard  to  alcohol  is  simple  enough.  Tt 
is,  of  course,  distinctly  a poison  which,  like  other 
poisons,  has  certain  uses;  but  the  limitations  of  the 
use  of  alcohol  should  be  as  strict  as  the  limitations  of 
any  other  kind  of  poison..  .Alcohol  had  had  a certain 
position  as  medicine,  but  in  the  last  25  years  its  use  by 
the  medical  profession  had  steadily  and  emphatically 
diminished.  People  were  often  heard  to  say  that  alco- 
hol was  an  excellent  appetizer  when  taken  before 
meals.  But  the  appetite  did  not  need  artificial  stimu- 
lation ; if  the  body  wanted  feeding  it  demanded  food. 
As  for  its  “aiding  digestion,”  it  hindered  digestion  even 
when  taken  in  small  amounts,  as  could  be  easily  dem- 
onstrated. 

Then  there  was  the  idea  that  alcohol  was  strengthen- 
ing. As  a fact,  it  curiously  modilied  the  nourishment 
of  the  body ; it  greatly  lessened  the  output  of  carbonic 
acid — a very  important  matter — so  that  the  drunkard 
was  necessarily  an  ill-nourished  man,  and  to  reach  the 
acme  of  physical  condition  was  impossible  if  any  alco- 
hol was  used.  Its  stimulating  effect  was  only  momen- 
tary, and  after  that  had  passed  off  the  capacity  for 
work  fell  enormously. 

Alcohol,  as  it  were,  brought  up  the  whole  resources 
of  the  body,  and  threw  them  into  action,  and  when 
these  were  used  up  there  was  nothing  to  fall  back  on. 
It  dissipated  rather  than  conserved  bodily  energy.  As 


a work-producer  it  was  exceedingly  extravagant,  and 
might  lead  to  a physical  bankruptcy;  and  he  was  not 
speaking,  he  would  remind  them,  of  excessive  drinking. 

It  is  also  curious  that  troops  cannot  work  or  march 
on  alcohol.  He  was  with  the  relief  column  that  moved 
to  Ladysmith,  and,  of  course,  it  was  an  extremely  try- 
ing time  because  of  the  hot  weather.  In  that  enormous 
column  of  30,000  men,  the  first  who  dropped  out  were 
not  the  tall  men,  or  the  short  men,  or  the  big  men,  or 
the  little  men — they  were  the  drinkers,  and  they  dropped 
out  as  clearly  as  if  they  had  been  labelled  with  a big 
letter  on  their  backs.  As  for  the  statement  that  alco- 
hol was  ‘‘a  great  thing  for  the  circulation,”  it  in- 
creased the  heart-beat  and  reddened  the  skin  by  using 
up  the  body’s  reserve  power ; but  then  the  heart’s  ac- 
tion became  emphatically  weaker,  a temporary  effect 
being  got  at  an  enormous  cost. 

The  action  of  alcohol  on  the  central  nervous  system 
was  very  definite,  and  was  that  of  a functional  poison, 
first  stimulating  and  then  depressing  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  higher  nerve  centers  went  first,  becoming 
slightly  dulled.  The  man  who  worked  on  even  a mod- 
erate amount  of  alcohol  was  not  at  his  best.  Fine  work 
could  not  be  done  under  that  condition.  The  use  of  al- 
cohol was  absolutely  inconsistent  with  a surgeon’s  work, 
or  with  any  work  demanding  quick  and  alert  judg- 
ment. He  was  much  struck  by  the  number  of  profes- 
sional men  who  for  this  reason  had  discontinued  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

No  man  dreams  of  going  into  training  and  taking 
alcohol.  He  must  reach  the  acme  of  physical  perfec- 
tion, and  that  must  be  without  alcohol. 

Finally,  he  would  say  that  the  great  and  laudable 
ambition  of  all,  and  especially  of  young  men,  to  be 
"fit”  could  not  possibly  be  achieved  if  they  took  al- 
cohol. It  was  simply  preposterous  to  suppose  that  any 
young  healthy  person  needed  any  alcohol  whatever  ; 
and  indeed,  he  was  much  better  without  even  the  small- 
est amount  of  it.  Having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  operating,  he  would  say,  with  Sir  James  Paget, 
that  of  all  people  those  he  dreaded  to  operate  on  were 
the  drinkers.  He  hoped  that  what  he  had  said  would 
help  his  hearers  to  answer  such  absolute  fallacies  as 
“a  glass  of  port  can  do  you  no  harm.” 

In  1907,  Treves,  in  company  with  many  other 
eminent  physicians  and  surgeons,  attached  his  name 
to  the  following  statement: 

The  general  use  of  alcohol  could  be  discontinued  with- 
out detriment  to  the  world’s  welfare. 

Further,  believing  as  we  do  that  alcohol  is  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  poverty,  disease,  and  crime,  we 
are  pleased  to  add  that  it  is  now  sparingly  employed  as 
a remedy  by  the  majority  of  medical  men. 

TRIBOULET,  HENRY  FRANgOIS.  A French 
physician  and  temperance  advocate;  born  in  Paris 
Jan.  1,  1864;  died  at  Chalifert,  Seine-et-Marne, 
Feb.  14, 1920.  He  attended  the  College  Charlemagne, 
in  Paris,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Let- 
ters. He  became  a hospital  interne  in  1888  and  qual- 
ified as  a doctor  of  medicine  in  1893.  On  Nov.  8, 

1 893,  he  married  Magdeleine  Gachet,  of  IMargaux, 
Gironde. 

An  eminent  member  of  his  profession,  Triboulet 
achieved  special  distinction  in  the  field  of  pediat- 
rics, devoting  many  years  to  the  study  of  infantile 
j)athology,  and  contributing  abundantly  to  the  lit- 
erature of  this  branch  of  medicine.  He  was  an  en- 
lliusiast  in  ])romoting  ])hysical  training  for  chil- 
dren and  a ])crsistent  advocate  of  protective  mea- 
sures against  tuberculosis.  He  relentlessly  attacked 
alcobol,  which  he  regarded  as  a menace  of  incal- 
culable gravity.  His  i)rominence  as  a physician 
gave  tremendously  added  strength  to  his  advocacy 
of  temperance,  and  always  insured  him  the  respect 
of  even  the  most  biased  audience.  His  labors  in  this 
field,  which  included  countless  lectures  on  the  pub- 
lic platform  and  addresses  to  private  bodies,  con- 
stituted a veritable  crusade. 

As  ;i  member  of  the  Comiti''  Central  de  I’Union 
Framiaise  Antialcoolique  he  was  active  in  the  an- 
tialcohol  movement  from  the  beginning.  At  the  first 
Nalional  Congress  Against  Alcoholism,  in  1903,  he 
spoke  on  the  important  (juestion  of  medical  prop- 
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agaiida  against  alcoholism.  Some  months  later  he 
strongly  urged  the  fusion  of  the  Union  Frangaise 
Antialcoolique  and  the  Societe  Frangaise  de  Tem- 
perance, out  of  which  grew  the  Ligue  Nationale 
contre  I’Alcoolisme.  A member  of  the  council  of 
this  body,  he  frequently  presided  at  its  meetings. 
During  the  World  War  he  gave  valuable  aid  to  the 
Digue  in  the  work  of  temperance  instruction  among 
the  young  men  of  the  country,  prior  to  their  induc- 
tion into  the  army  and  navy.  Throughout  this  pe- 
riod, also,  he  rendered  heroic  service  in  the  mili- 
tai'y  hospitals.  He  gave  three  sons  to  the  array,  one 
of  whom  was  killed  in  the  air  service,  and  another 
seriousljf  wounded. 

Triboulet  entered  the  Trousseaii  Hospital  for 
children,  in  Paris,  in  1905,  and  was  a member  of 
the  staff  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  at 
one  time  president  of  the  Therapeutical  Society,  the 
Association  of  Former  Internes  of  the  Hospitals 
of  Paris,  and  of  the  Societe  Medicale  de  TElysee. 
In  1914  he  was  chosen  secretary-general  of  the  Pe- 
diatrics Congress.  With  Doctors  Mathieu  and  Mi- 
gnot  he  was  coauthor  of  “Traite  de  I’Alcoolisme.” 

TRIER,  HERMAN  MARTIN.  Danish  states- 
man and  temperance  advocate;  l)orn  in  Copenha- 
gen May  10,  1845;  died  Sept.  1,  1925.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  University  of  Copenhagen  (A.B.), 

In  1882  Trier  was  joint-founder  of  the  Society 
of  Students  (SfiidentersamfutHlet),  which  he  later 
served  as  president  ( 1884-89) . He  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Society’s  committees  on  ])ul)lishing  and  ed- 
ucation. He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Temjjerance  ( Ajholdssamf undet ) , of  which 
he  was  president  from  1889  till  1902.  In  1884  he 
was  elected  to  the  Danish  Folketwg  (House  of  Com- 
mons), serving  three  years;  he  was  again  elected 
in  1890  and  served  continuously  until  1909.  From 
1901  to  1905  he  was  president  of  the  Folketing . In 
1910  he  was  elected  to  the  Landsting  (Senate) . 

TRILBY  COCKTAIL.  A mi.xed  drink  consisting 
of  whisky,  hitters,  acid  phosphate,  and  Bolivian 
bark.  See  Cocktail. 

TRIMBLE,  ALLEN.  Ame  rican  legislator,  State 
governor,  and  tem])erance  advocate;  born  in  Au- 
gusta County,  Virginia,  Nov.  24, 1783;  died  at  Hills- 
boro, Ohio,  Feb.  2,  1870.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
he  removed  to  Ohio  and  settled  in  Highland  Coun- 
ty, where  he  was  clerk  of  the  courts  and  recorder 
from  1809  to  1816.  In  the  War  of  1812  he  com- 
manded a mounted  regiment  under  Gen.  William 
Henry  Harrison.  He  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  State 
Legislature  in  1816  as  a Representative;  he  was  a 
State  Senator  from  1817  to  1826;  and  Speaker  of 
the  House,  1819-26.  He  was  acting  governor  in  1821 
and  1822  and  served  two  terms  as  governor  ( 1826- 
30 ) . While  governor  he  did  much  to  improve  the 
public-school  and  prison  systemsof  the  State.  Later 
he  served  as  president  of  the  first  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  ( 1846-48) . 

Early  in  his  political  career  Trimble  became  a 
temperance  advocate,  to  the  dismay  of  his  sup- 
porters, who  feared  his  almost  unheard-of  stand 
would  injure  his  future.  He  was  a farmer  as  well 
as  a legislator  and  was  the  first  in  his  district  to 
discontinue  the  practise  of  serving  intoxicants  to 
field-hands  at  harvest  time.  In  1836,  accompanied 
by  his  daughter,  who  later,  as  Mrs.  Eliza  Jane 
Thompson  became  widely  known  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Woman’s  Temperance  Crusade,  he  at- 
tended a national  convention  of  the  newly  formed 


American  Temperance  Union  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
New  York. 

TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO.  A British  colony 
in  the  West  Indies,  composed  of  two  islands.  Trini- 
dad, situated  seven  miles  from  Venezuela,  has  an 
area  of  1,862  sq.  mi.  Its  extreme  length  is  69  miles 
and  the  width  is  54  miles.  Tobago,  18  miles  north- 
east, is  26  miles  in  length,  7 miles  in  width,  and 
has  an  area  of  114  sq.  mi.  The  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1921,  was  365,193,  Trinidad 
having  341,803  and  Tobago  23,390  inhabitants.  In 
1927  the  estimated  population  was  391,705.  Port 
of  Spain  (pop.  65,016)  is  the  seat  of  government. 

The  colony  is  administered  by  a governor  and  an 
executive  council  of  six  members.  A legislative 
council  dates  from  1924.  Trinidad  has  six  electoral 
districts ; Tobago,  one.  More  than  one  third  of  the 
inhabitants  are  East  Indian  coolies,  imported  as 
contract  laborers.  Negroes  and  mulattoes  are  nu- 
merous and  there  is  a small  English  population. 
Commercial  interests  have  attracted  some  Vene- 
zuelans and  Portuguese  from  South  America.  In  cli- 
jnate  Trinidad  is  tropical  and  healthful ; the  hur- 
ricanes prevalent  in  the  West  Indies  are  unknown. 
Considerable  acreage  is  suitable  for  agriculture. 
Trinidad  cultivated  over  500,000  acres  in  1924  and 
Tobago  has  extensive  rubber,  cotton,  and  tobacco 
farms.  The  cacao  industry  is  important  in  Tobago, 
while  Trinidad  produces  much  asphalt  and  oil.  An 
asphalt  lake  in  Trinidad  has  an  extent  of  1 10  acres 
and  is  apparently  inexhaustible.  Other  important 
products  are  bitters,  cocoa,  coconuts,  copra,  mo- 
lasses, rum,  sugar,  oil,  and  petroleum  products. 

Discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  raided  by  the 
Dutch  in  1640  and  by  the  French  in  1677  and  1690, 
the  islands  were  settled  largely  by  French  refugees 
about  1800.  Their  descendants  dominate  the  popu- 
lation to-day.  Great  Britain  seized  Trinidad  in  1 797, 
and  in  1802  Spain  ceded  the  island  to  her.  Tobago’s 
liistory  differs  somewhat.  Claimed  by  Spain  in  1598 
and  by  England  in  1608,  the  island  was  settled  by 
the  Dutch  in  1632  and  named  “New  Walcheren.”  It 
remained  under  Dutch  control  until  1662,  when 
France  took  it  over.  London  merchants  acquired 
title  to  Tobago  in  1681 ; but  in  1684  the  Treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  made  it  neutral  territory,  open  to 
settlement  but  not  to  fortification.  In  1763  France 
gave  the  island  to  England  and  since  1814  it  has 
remained  a British  possession. 

In  countries  where  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane 
is  prevalent  there  is  usually  a rather  large  produc- 
tion of  intoxicants.  Trinidad  has  been  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  The  island  has  done  its  share  of  turn- 
ing molasses  into  rum,  both  for  home  consumption 
and  export  ti’ade.  As  early  as  1830  Trinidad  ex- 
ported to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  alone  16,058 
proof-gallons  of  rum.  In  Port  of  Spain  in  1860, 
with  a population  of  18,980,  there  were  but  four  or 
five  rumshops;  but  in  1886,  with  a population  of 
31,858,  the  number  of  licensed  rumshops  had  in- 
creased to  38.  However,  these  shops  had  to  close 
daily  at  8 p.  M.  and  entirely  on  Sundays,  Good 
Friday,  Christmas,  and  Corpus  Christi  day. 

Licenses  were  high,  according  to  a paper  on  Trin- 
idad, written  by  Robert  Knaggs,  M.R.C.S.,  Port  of 
Spain,  for  the  British  and  Colonial  Temperance 
Congress,  held  in  London  in  1886.  The  license  fee 
was  £200  per  annum,  with  an  increase  if  (for  con- 
venience of  applicant)  it  was  divided  into  half- 
yearly  or  quarterly  terms.  In  addition  to  rumshops 
there  were  some  130  licenses  in  the  town  for  the 
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sale  of  wine,  ale,  porter,  and  cider,  for  which  £2 
per  annum  was  paid.  In  another  town,  San  Fer- 
nando, with  G,000  inhabitants,  a rum  license  in 
1886  cost  £100  per  annum.  In  other  towns  a rum 
license  was  £50,  and  in  the  country  districts  it  cost 
£30  (if  paid  quarterly,  £40).' 

This  license  system  brought  into  the  selling-field 
the  small  merchant,  and  proved  the  undoing  of  the 
immigrant  coolies  in  the  agricultural  districts.  The 
above-mentioned  wine  license  was  in  ell’ect  through- 
out the  island ; revenue  was  received  from  over  300 
spirit  licenses  and  350  wine  licenses  in  Trinidad 
as  a whole,  as  well  as  from  five  grocer’s  licenses 
and  from  one  or  two  hotel  licenses.  From  these  sta- 
tistics it  seems  evident  that  there  was  considerable 
drinking  in  Trinidad.  The  home  consumption  of 
rum  in  1884  was  over  half  a million  gals.,  for  which 
more  than  £200,000  was  expended,  chiefly  from  the 
pockets  of  the  lower  classes. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  beer 
became  popular  in  Trinidad,  although  the  climate 
did  not  permit  brewing.  In  1890  Moses  H.  Sawyer, 
American  consul,  reported  that  malt  liquors  were 
chiefly  ini])orted  in  barrels  and  cases,  each  contain- 
ing seven  dozen  pints  and  four  dozen  quarts.  Lager- 
beers  were  rapidly  supplanting  the  heavy  English 
ales.  Hitherto  the  German  lagers  had  been  monop- 
olizing the  Trinidad  market,  but  the  English  brew- 
ers, Ijecoming  alive  to  the  situation,  erected  lager- 
beer  factories  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  1890 
shipments  of  English  beer  of  good  quality  were  re- 
ceived in  the  island.  Heavy  stouts  were  found  too 
lieavy  and  also  too  expensive  for  the  Trinidad  trade, 
but  a brisk  business  was  done  in  cheaper  stouts, 
lirewed  chiefly  in  Scotland.  Consumption  of  stout 
in  Trinidad  in  1890  was  about  2,500  barrels  per 
month  and  of  lager-beer  about  1,000  to  2,000  cases. 
Malt  liquor  in  wood  was  also  imported,  but  the 
quantity  was  small  and  the  prices  obtained  very 
low  aiul  unprofitable.  The  import  duty  was  high. 
Malt  liquors  were  chiefly  handled  by  commission 
agents,  who  were  paid  a percentage  on  sales  made. 
Efforts  at  importing  lager-beer  from  the  United 
States  ])roved  a failure,  due  to  the  low  prices  ob- 
tained in  Trinidad. 

The  “British  Empire  Year  Book  for  1903”  re- 
ported that  Trinidad  and  Tobago  imported  beer 
and  otlier  malt  licpiors  to  the  value  of  £38,423  in 
1897,  £42,427  in  1898,  £48,389  in  1899,  £43,164  in 
1900,  and  £50,107  in  1902.  The  colony  also  imported 
wine  during  that  period  as  follows: 


YEARS 

1 1897  1 1898 

1899 

1900^ 

1902 

Gallons 

Value 

1 270,9971  226,794 
1 £36,5741  £29,878 

2.38,7311 

£34,6081 

239,681 
£.34, 484 

211,646 

£33,018 

The  colony  exported  during  the  i>eriod  1897-1902 
bitters  to  the  amount  of  182,729  gallons  (valued 
at  £1 82,692 ) and  rum  to  the  amount  of  508,054  gal- 
lons (valued  at  £40,284) . 

In  1901  there  were  52,000  acres  planted  with 
sugar-cane  in  the  colony,  which  ])roduced  60,880 
tonsof  suga  r a ml  482, 762  gallons  of  molasses.  About 
465,327  gallons  of  rum  were  manufactured  and  32,- 
614  gallons  of  bitters  were  produced  in  that  year. 

The  revenue  derived  from  excise  taxes  and  licenses 
during  1917  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago  amounted  to 
£314,104.  The  amount  of  rum  exported  by  the  is- 
lands in  that  year  was  87,197  gallons,  valued  at 
£15,485.  Nine  years  later  (1926)  the  excise  and 
license  revenue  had  increased  to  £511,246,  while 
liy  1927  the  amount  of  rum  exi>orted  had  decreased 


to  35,699  gals.,  valued  at  £8,155.  In  1927  the  col- 
ony also  exported  55,152  gals,  of  bitters,  the  value 
of  which  was  £79,570. 

While  Trinidad  has  been  the  scene  of  compara- 
tively little  activity  by  international  temperance 
organizations,  it  was  once  a stronghold  of  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Good  Templars.  In  March,  1874, 
the  Order  instituted  Trinidad  Lodge  No.  1.  The 
Lodge  leased  ground  from  the  borough  council  of 
the  Port  of  Spain  and  erected  a large  meeting-hall. 
The  Good  Templars  endeavored  to  interest  the  cler- 
gy in  abolishing  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  at 
meetings  convened  for  church  purposes,  such  as 
bazaars  and  entertainments.  Educational  workwas 
also  undertaken,  copies  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Rich- 
ardson’s “Temperance  Lesson  Book”  being  distrib- 
uted among  ministers  and  teachers.  The  Lodge  se- 
cured the  enactment  of  a law  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
wine  or  beer  after  9 a.m.  on  Sundays,  but  its  pro- 
visions were  largely  nullified  by  the  fact  that  vic- 
tualers’  licenses  were  allowed.  In  1886  the  Good 
Templars  had  about  350  members  and  there  was  a 
Juvenile  Temple  with  a membership  of  300. 

Other  temperance  influences  established  at  one 
time  or  another  in  the  island  have  been:  A Blue 
Ribbon  society,  promoted  by  an  able  and  energetic 
Baptist  minister;  temperance  societies  founded 
by  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches;  and  organized  opposition  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  to  the  laxity  of  liquor  legis- 
lation. 

The  attitude  of  the  upper  classes  in  the  colony 
has  been  one  of  indift'erence  toward  the  liquor  prob- 
lem. There  is  no  available  information  concern- 
ing any  recent  temperance  activity  in  Trinidad. 

Bibliography. — Colonial  Office  List,  1927  : Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,  11th,  12th,  & 13th  eds.,  s.  v.  ; 
Robert  Knaggs,  Temperance  in  Trinidad  (paper  for 
British  and  Colonial  Temperance  Congress  in  London, 
1886)  ; Statesman’s  Year-book,  1911-29  ; U.  S.  Consu- 
lar Report,  Malt  and  Beer  in  SjKinish  America,  1890. 

TRINKGELD.  The  German  term  for  a gratu- 
ity or  tip.  The  literal  meaning  is  “drink  money.” 
Com])are  Pourboire. 

TROTTER,  THOMAS.  A British  physician  and 
early  temperance  advocate ; born  in  Roxburghshire, 
Scotland,  in’  the  eighteenth  century;  died  in  1832. 
He  studied  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Medical  Society.  In  1793  he  was 
made  physician  to  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Ports- 
mouth, England.  Later  he  was  appointed  physician 
to  the  British  fleet  under  Admiral  Howe. 

Dr.  Trotter  was  among  the  earliest  members  of 
his  profession  to  discredit  the  unrestricted  use  of 
alcohol.  In  1894  he  published  “An  Essay,  Medical, 
Philosophical,  and  Chemical,  on  Drunkenness,  and 
its  effects  on  the  Human  Body.”  In  this  work,  which 
was  eontem])orary  with  the  early  American  trea- 
tise of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  entitled,  “An  Inquiry 
into  the  Effects  of  Ardent  S])irits  upon  the  Human 
Body  and  Mind,”  he  says  with  regard  to  liquor  in 
the  diet : 

It  may  now  be  asked,  at  what  age  ought  a child  to 
begin  the  use  of  wine?  To  this  1 must  reply  that 
spirits,  wine  and  fermented  liquors  of  all  kinds  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  the  diet  of  infancy,  childhood  and 
youth.  Natural  appetite  requires  no  such  stimulants. 
Iluman  blood  and  healthful  chyle  do  not  acknowledge 
alcohol  to  be  an  ingredient  in  their  composition.  The 
use  of  these  liquors  is  harmful  in  proportion  to  the 
tender  age  in  which  it  is  begun.  . . 

I am  of  opinion  that  no  man  in  health  can  need 
wine  until  he  arrives  at  forty.  He  may  then  begin 
with  two  glasses  in  the  day  ; at  fifty  he  may  add  two 
more  ; and  at  sixty  he  may  go  to  the  length  of  six 
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glasses  per  diem,  but  not  to  exceed  that  quantity  even 
though  he  should  live  to  be  an  hundred. 

In  the  same  volume  he  writes : 

During  my  residence  at  Plymouth  Dock,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  late  war,  I had  the  satisfaction  of  get- 
ting 200  gin  shops  shut  up.  They  were  destroying  the 
very  vitals  of  our  naval  service.  In  the  year  1800  no 
less  than  £1,400,000  prize-money  were  paid  at  that  port 
to  the  seamen  ; and  every  trick  was  practised  to  entrap 
these  credulous  and  unthinking  people.  An  overgrown 
brewer,  who  had  monopolised  a number  of  these  houses, 
complained  heavily  of  my  representations  to  the  admi- 
ralty ; and  said  that  he  had  lost  £5,000  by  the  business. 
It  was  a most  fortunate  measure  that  such  nuisances 
were  corrected  before  the  ships  were  paid  off  at  the 
peace. 

Temperance  societies  of  tlie  period  were  for  the 
most  part  moderation  organizations,  whose  pledge 
did  not  include  teetotalism.  It  was  also  customary 
to  allow  reformed  drunkards  a limited  amount  of 
liquor.  Dr.  Trotter  was  firmly  opposed  to  this  prac- 
tise. After  many  years’  experience  as  a physician, 
he  declared ; 

As  far  as  my  experience  of  mankind  enables  me  to 
■decide,  I must  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  there  is  no 
safety  in  trusting  an  habitual  drunkard  with  any  lim- 
ited portion  of  liquor.  Wherever  I have  seen  the  drunk- 
ard effectually  reformed,  he  has  at  once  abandoned  his 
potations. 

TROUTMAN,  JAMES  ARMSTRONG.  Amer- 
ican attorney,  legislator,  and  temperance  leader; 
born  in  Fulton  County,  Indiana,  Dec.  1,  1853;  died 
at  Topeka,  Kansas,  Dec.  25,  1926.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Topeka  (Kan.)  and  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Leavenworth  (Kan.).  He 
married  Miss  Marcia  Gordon,  of  Topeka,  Oct.  12, 
1882. 

After  teaching  for  several  years  he  began  the 
study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Kan- 
sas in  1878.  He  entered  politics  shortly  afterward 
and  in  1892  served  as  chairman  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  Republican  committee,  in  which 
■capacity  he  managed  the  campaign  sending  State 
Senator  Charles  Curtis  to  Congress  for  the  first 
time.  In  the  same  year  Troutman  entered  the  Kan- 
sas House  of  Representatives  as  the  delegate  from 
Shawnee  County,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  leaders 
in  that  body.  He  was  elected  lieutenant-governor 
of  Kansas  by  a large  majority  in  1894.  He  served 
in  six  Legislatures  as  representative.  State  Sena- 
tor, or  president  of  the  Senate.  He  also  served 
four  terms  as  mayor  of  Potwin,  before  that  vil- 
lage was  annexed  to  Topeka.  For  a number  of  years 
he  was  secretary  of  the  State  bar  examining  board. 

Troutman  was  as  prominent  in  temperance  circles 
as  he  was  in  the  fields  of  law  and  politics.  In  early 
manhood  he  became  a member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Good  Templars.  When  the  Kansas  Legis- 
lature of  1879  submitted  to  the  people  an  amend- 
ment to  the  State  constitution  prohibiting  the  sale 
■of  liquor  in  Kansas,  Troutman  laid  aside  his  law 
practise  to  assume  the  editorship  of  the  Kansas 
Temperance  Palladium,  the  first  number  of  which 
was  issued  in  Topeka  in  November,  1879.  In  the 
following  January  the  Palladium  was  removed  to 
Lawrence,  Kan.,  but  Troutman  continued  to  write 
the  editorials  that  proved  to  be  a big  factor  in  the 
■campaign  for  the  amendment,  which  was  adopted 
at  the  State  election  in  1880.  In  August,  1880,  he 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  Temper- 
ance Union,  holding  that  office  for  eight  years.  He 
then  served  for  four  years  as  president  of  the 
Union. 

Troutman  was  not  only  an  aggressive  ternper- 
ance  leader,  but  a successful  temperance  politician 


TROY 

in  the  days  when  the  cause  of  Prohibition  was  not 
popular  in  Kansas. 

TROY.  An  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor,  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  made  famous  bj'^ 
the  “Iliad”  of  Homer  as  the  capital  of  King  Priam 
and  the  object  of  siege  by  the  Greeks  under  Aga- 
memnon. The  site  of  the  city  is  now  believed  to  be 
identical  with  the  modern  Hissarlik,  situated  about 
100  miles  northwest  of  Smyrna,  where,  in  1871, 
ruins  generally  accepted  as  authentic  were  uncov- 
ered by  the  German  archeologist,  Schlieinann. 

According  to  Greek  legend,  the  Trojan  War  was 
waged  by  the  confederated  Greeks  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenae,  against 
the  Trojans,  for  the  recovery  of  Helen,  wife  of 
Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta,  who  had  been  carried  off 
by  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy.  After  a ten- 
years’  siege  the  city  was  captured  by  a ruse  of  the 
Greeks,  who  constructed  a large  wooden  horse  in 
whose  hollow  belly  Greek  warriors  hid  themselves. 
The  attackers  then  withdrew.  The  Trojans  dragged 
the  horse  into  the  city.  During  the  night  the  war- 
riors stole  out  and  opened  the  gates  to  the  Greek 
army.  Although  for  many  centuries  the  story  of 
Troy  was  regarded  solely  as  the  greatest  of  classic 
myths,  there  is  now  no  doubt  of  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  this  celebrated  city.  Though  the  Troad  left 
no  literature  and  no  written  language,  it  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  immortalized  by  Homer,  great- 
est poet  of  all  ages,  and  singled  out  as  the  sole  rep- 
resentative of  the  early  civilization  of  W estern  Asia. 
The  nationality  and  language  of  the  Trojans  are 
unknown;  but  the  “Iliad”  furnishes  many  inciden- 
tal proofs  that  their  speech  was  not  widely  differ- 
ent from  that  of  their  conquerors. 

Trojan  history  gives  a very  vivid  account  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Heroic  Age,  a period 
at  which  the  manufacture  and  use  of  wine  were  al- 
ready well  established.  There  is  no  direct  testimony 
of  ancient  authorities  that  the  Trojans  cultivated 
the  vine,  but  it  is  known  that  the  plains  of  the  Troad, 
watered  by  the  streams  from  the  Ida  mountain 
range,  were  adapted  to  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture. Homer,  by  occasional  episodes  and  frequent  al- 
lusions, sheds  much  light  upon  the  drink  customs 
of  the  people  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Aegean ; and 
such  data,  supplemented  by  the  works  of  later  writ- 
ers, afford  a fair  picture  of  the  vine  culture  of  the 
ancient  Troad. 

The  people  of  Troy  stored  great  quantities  of 
wine,  as  is  shown  by  the  earthenware  jars  found 
by  Schliemann  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city. 
Even  in  the  first  city  uncovered  at  Hissarlik  terra- 
cotta jars  from  four  to  six  feet  tall  were  found, 
sunk  into  the  ground  so  that  only  their  rims  were 
visible.  These  were  doubtless  used  for  storing  wine, 
oil,  etc.  Strabo  (Lib. xiii)  and  Thucydides  (Lib.  i) 
relate  that  the  worship  of  Priapus,  the  generative 
principle,  by  the  people  was  due  to  the  abundance 
of  wine  in  those  lands  bordering  the  sea.  Huge  jars 
are  mentioned  by  Homer  (“Iliad,”  xxiv.  527-533), 
who  speaks  of  the  two  great  pithoi  in  Jove’s  pal- 
ace and  in  his  cellar,  similar  to  the  jars  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Troy. 

These  jars  were  more  thoroughly  baked  than  other 
Trojan  pottery,  their  sides  being  from  two  to  two 
and  one  half  inches  in  thickness,  while  their  weight 
— nearly  a ton  each — prevented  their  removal  with- 
out breaking.  Some  of  the  jars  found  in  the  ruins 
of  the  “Great  House,”  which  Schliemann  identified 
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as  Priam’s  palace,  were  very  large  at  the  center 
and  tapered  toward  the  ends.  Schliemann  found 
more  than  900  jars  in  the  ruins  of  the  city;  the 
most  were  empty,  having  their  mouths  stopped  Ijy 
slabs  of  schist  or  limestone  ;hence  heconcludedthat 
they  had  been  tilled  with  liquid,  probably  wine, 
which  had  evaporated  in  subsequent  ages.  These  jars 
rarely  wei  e decorated.  Their  clay  had  been  plenti- 
fully mixed  with  quartz,  siliceous  stones,  and  mica, 
which  last  substance  imparted  a sparkle  to  the 
opaque  red  of  their  coloring.  Schliema nil’s  works 
give  many  illustrations  of  the  peculiar  shape  of 
these  jars,  as  well  as  of  the  smaller  vessels  for  mea- 
suring liquids.  Many  smaller  vessels,  or  wine-cups, 
were  found. 

Schliemann  also  discovered  eartlieiiware  vessels 
for  ladling  or  dipping  the  wine  from  the  crater  or 
mixing-bowl  into  the  cups  of  the  drinkers.  The 
crater  was  a bowl  of  great  size  in  whicli  the  wine 
was  mixed  liberally  with  water;  for  the  Trojans, 
like  the  Greeks,  drank  diluted,  never  unmixed, 
wines.  Great  drunkards  were  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  and  to  say  that  a man  drank  unmixed  wine 
was  equivalent  to  calling  him  a drunkard.  The  un- 
mixed wine  was  otherwise  used  only  in  libations 
to  the  gods  (“Iliad, ’’  ii.  341.  and  iv.  159).  Pure 
wine  had  to  be  used  in  the  libations,  for  it  would 
have  been  an  insult  to  the  gods  to  oiler  them  any- 
thing but  the  uncorrupted  juice  of  the  grape. 

Regarding  Trojan  viticulture,  Homer  gives  no 
information.  The  wine-drinking  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple, however,  must  have  differed  in  no  wise  from 
those  of  the  Greeks  of  the  same  era.  Their  great 
jars  must  have  been  used  for  the  storing  of  wine  of 
native  growth.  The  slopes  of  Mt.  Ida  naturally  had 
like  products  to  those  of  the  nearby  coasts  and  is- 
lands. The  island  of  Tenedos,  about  five  miles  from 
the  mainland  and  in  sight  of  Hissarlik,  has  been 
famous  in  all  ages  for  its  rich,  red  wines,  not  in- 
ferior in  natural  qualities  to  those  of  France;  and 
the  Greek  villages  of  the  present  day,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Troy,  produce  excellent  wines.  Even  the 
Turks,  although  Moslems  and,  as  such,  prevented 
from  making  wine,  cultivate  grapes  along  the  Si- 
mois  and  make  from  them  a siruj)  called 

Homer’s  gods  banqueted  in  the  same  manner  as 
mortals,  Vulcan,  as  cupbearer,  tendering  the  “dou- 
ble cup”  to  his  mother,  Juno  (“Iliad,”  i)  ; after- 
ward he  poured  out  the  nectar  from  the  mixer  and 
offered  it  in  order  to  all  the  divinities.  Trojans 
and  Greeks  feasted  while  resting  at  night  during 
a gi'eat  conflict.  Homer  relates  (viii)  : 

As  night  comes  on  Hector  makes  his  host  encamp  on 
the  field  ready  to  renew  the  conflict  with  the  dawn. 
Meanwhile  he  orders  supplies  from  the  city  for  his 
army, — oxen,  goodly  sheep,  delicious  wine,  and  bread, 
that  his  troops  may  keep  vigil  all  night  long  to  pre- 
vent the  “long-haired”  Greeks  from  escaping. 

To  the  Greeks,  ships  from  Lemnos  brought  wine 
(“Iliad,”  vii ) from  Euneios,  son  of  Jason,  who  sent 
a thousand  measures  to  the  Atreidae  as  a present; 
while  the  Greeks  purchased  the  rest,  some  paying 
with  bronze,  others  with  iron,  and  others  with  hides, 
cattle,  or  slaves.  Achilles  (xxiii)  invoked  the  winds 
to  consume  I’atroclus’  funeral  ])yre  and  poured  out 
libations  from  a golden  cup;  and  the  first  prize  of- 
fered in  (lie  funeral  games  in  honor  of  Patroclus 
was  “a  woman  skilled  in  excellent  works”  and  an 
“eared”  tripod  of  22  measures  of  wine  (capacity), 
while  the  third  prize  was  a caldron  of  four  mea- 
sures. In  the  olisequies  of  Hector  the  funeral  pyre 
was  extinguished  by  sparkling  wine  (xxiv). 


Of  the  Greek  heroes  at  Troy,  Nestor  was  most 
addicted  to  wine,  even  more  so  than  Agamemnon 
himself,  whom  Achilles  reproached  as  a hard  drink- 
er (“Iliad,”  i.).  Nestor  did  not  forget  to  shout, 
though  drinking  heavily  (xiv),  and  the  cup  is  as 
characteristic  of  him  as  the  shield  is  of  Achilles. 
He  carried  it  on  the  field  as  he  bore  his  shield,  of 
which  Hector  said  that  the  fame  extended  to  the 
heavens.  It  was  on  account  of  his  love  of  jrotions 
that  Nestor  received  from  Achilles  a bowl  as  a 
present  on  the  occasion  of  Patroclus’  funeral  cere- 
monies (xxiii). 

In  the  “Odyssey”  Ulysses  relates  to  the  Phaea- 
cians  the  story  told  him  in  Hades  by  Agamemnon 
of  his  murder  at  a banquet  prepared  for  him,  on 
his  return  from  the  siege  of  Troy,  by  Clytemnestra, 
liis  faithless  wife,  and  her  paramour  Aegisthus,  as 
follows:  “We  were  reclining  in  the  hall  around  the 
bowl  and  full  tables,  when  Clytemnestra  slew  Cas- 
sandra, and  I,  too,  was  killed.”  At  the  banquet  giv- 
en at  Sparta  to  Telemachus  by  Menelaus,  Helen 
dropped  a drug  into  the  wine  which  induced  for- 
getfulness of  all  evils  (iv)  ; then  the  wine  was 
poured  and  the  feast  began. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  wines  used  by  the  Trojans 
is  not  known.  They  were,  however,  undoubtedly  of 
excellent  vintage.  Ulysses  knew  that  age  increased 
the  strength  of  wine  and  ordered  old  wine  stored 
up  at  his  home  against  his  return  from  his  wan- 
derings. Nestor  treated  Telemachus  to  wine  eleven 
years  old.  The  sym])osium  was  unknown  at  that 
time,  Homer’s  name  for  a drinking-party  being  eil- 
apine.  Although  the  Trojans  used  the  grape  freely, 
they  were  probably  a reasonably  abstemious  peo- 
ple, as  they  drank  only  mixed  wine. 

TRUE  REFORMERS,  UNITED  ORDER  OF. 

An  American  fraternal  temperance  society  for  col- 
ored people  introduced  into  the  Southern  States 
aljout  1872  as  a solution  to  the  “race  question,” 
which  threatened  disruption  of  the  Independent  Or- 
der of  Good  Templars  in  the  South.  Its  member- 
ship, both  male  and  female,  was  open  to  all  per- 
sons of  good  health  from  fourteen  to  60  years  of 
age.  The  Grand  Fountain  of  the  Order  was  formed 
in  1881,  with  headquarters  at  Richmond,  Va.  In 
1902  the  Order  had  a membership  of  (i0,000,  divided 
into  Fountains  and  Circles. 

A Fountain  consisted  of  twenty  or  more  persons 
not  over  50  years  of  age  paying  a joining  fee  of 
$4.60  each.  The  monthly  dues  were  not  less  than  35 
cents  in  rural  districts  and  not  less  than  50  cents 
per  month  in  towns  and  cities.  A Fountain  could 
be  organized  in  any  locality  on  application  to  the 
Grand  Worthy  Master,  or  to  any  of  his  deputies. 

For  the  i)roper  training  of  the  young  and  their 
development  in  thrift,  industry,  and  brotherly  love, 
there  was  fonned  a children’s  de]>artmentknown  as 
the  “Rosebuds.”  Twenty  or  more  children  not  less 
lhan  three  nor  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age 
formed  a Roseliud.  upon  the  payment  of  $1.00  each. 
'I'his  department,  like  the  senior  Fountain,  paid 
sick  and  death  benefits. 

I’ersons  desiring  to  leave  their  heneficiaries  at 
death  a larger  amount  than  was  paid  from  the 
Fountain  department,  took  out  policies  in  one  or 
more  of  the  classes  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  degree. 
Tile  members  of  tliis  degree  were  divided  into  Cir- 
cles and  ]>aid  joining  fees  and  dues  according  to  a 
scaled  rate  of  ages. 

'I’he  members  of  the  Order  wore  a simple  and  in- 
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expensive  regalia,  which  was  made  by  the  Regalia 
Department. 

In  March,  1888,  there  was  granted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia  a charter  to  the  Savings  Bank  of 
the  Grand  Fountain  of  the  United  Order  of  True 
Reformers,  capital  stock,  $100,000.  The  bank  com- 
menced business  April  3,  1889,  and  from  that  time 
until  1902  steadily  increased  its  volume  of  business. 
The  paid-up  capital  stock  on  Jan.  1,  1901,  was 
$90,950.  From  the  sum  of  $1,268.69,  deposited  the 
first  day  the  bank  opened  for  business  in  1889, 
the  deposits  grew  in  1902  to  $350,858,  and  the  vol- 
ume of  business  transacted  amounted  to  consider- 
ably more  than  $6,000,000.  The  bank  was  founded 
by  William  W.  Browne,  an  ex-slave  of  Habersham 
County,  Ga.,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Order. 
During  the  financial  panic  of  1893  the  Savings 
Bank  of  the  Grand  Fountain  was  the  only  bank 
in  the  city  of  Richmond  that  did  not  cease  to  pay 
cash  on  all  checks  presented. 

The  Real  Estate  Department  of  the  Grand  Foun- 
tain controlled  property  in  various  States,  includ- 
ing eighteen  large  halls,  eight  homes,  a hotel,  five 
stores,  and  three  fai’ms. 

The  Reformer’s  Mercantile  and  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation was  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Virginia 
Dec.  14,  1899,  with  headquarters  at  Richmond,  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  stores,  buying  and  sell- 
ing property,  managing  hotels  and  manufacturing 
establishments,  etc.  The  Association  operated  Ho- 
tel Reformer  in  Richmond. 

TheRef  ormerPrintingDepartment  issued  a week- 
ly journal,  the  Reformer,  which  had  a circulation 
of  10,000.  F.  W.  Brown,  of  Richmond,  was  the  edi- 
tor. 

TRUE  TEETOTAL  UNION.  An  English  tem- 
perance organization,  established  in  London  March 
8,  1843.  The  Union  adopted  the  American  long 
pledge.  Its  first  officers  were:  John  Dunlop,  presi- 
dent; Dr.  C.  H.  Lovell,  of  Tottenham,  Middlesex, 
treasurer;  and  W.  West,  secretary.  West  was  an 
active  and  generous  supporter  of  the  temperance 
cause  and  continued  so  for  many  years.  The  Tem- 
pera/nce  Weekly  Jov/rnal,  under  the  editorship  of 
the  Rev.  Jabez  Burns,  was  adopted  by  the  Union 
as  its  official  organ.  A number  of  agents  were  em- 
ployed by  the  society  for  both  whole  and  part  time 
work.  The  organization  was  short-lived,  however, 
and  had  ceased  to  exist  in  1846. 

TRUE  TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION.  An 
English  organization,  established  in  1909  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  promoting  “true  temperance.” 
According  to  its  constitution,  its  membership  is 
open  to  both  sexes  and  to  adherents  of  all  religious 
denominations  and  all  political  parties.  Its  aims, 
as  stated  by  the  Association,  are : ( 1 ) To  create  a 
healthy  and  reasonable  public  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  temperance  in  drinking;  (2.)  to  encourage 
the  development  of  the  public  house  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  it  in  the  best  sense  a place  for  the 
present-day  social  needs  of  the  people,  and  to  help 
in  the  removal  of  all  legislative  and  administra- 
tive hindrances  to  such  development;  (3)  to  pro- 
mote fairness,  justice,  and  common  sense  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  intemperance;  (4)  to  in- 
vestigate methods  for  the  further  reduction  of 
drunkenness;  (5)  to  assist,  where  expedient,  ex- 
isting agencies  for  reforming  drunkards;  (6)  to 
promote  inquiry  into  the  physiological  effects  of  the 
component  parts  of  alcoholic  beverages;  (7)  to  as- 


certain what  is  being  done  for  the  promotion  of 
temperance  in  other  countries;  and  (8)  to  assist 
all  efforts  for  securing  the  wholesomeness  of  bev- 
erages. 

In  carrying  out  the  aims  above  stated  the  Asso- 
ciation has  sought  particularly  to  influence  legis- 
lation, and  its  support  of  several  principles  and 
measures  usually  opposed  by  temperance  societies 
has  laid  it  open  to  the  suspicion  of  not  being  truly 
a temperance  organization.  It  has  supported  the 
tied-house  system  and  the  various  public-house  im- 
provement bills  which  have  been  presented  to  Par- 
liament; and  it  has  agitated  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Scottish  Temperance  Act  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Board  of  Education  Syllabus  on  Temperance 
and  Hygiene.  It  opposed  Lady  Astor’s  bill  restrict- 
ing liquor  sale  and  a bill  whose  purpose  was  to 
keep  children  out  of  liquor  bars.  Contrary  to  the 
usual  practise  of  British  temperance  societies,  it 
does  not  publish  its  subscription  lists,  and  has  con- 
sequently been  accused  of  receiving  financial  sup- 
port from  the  liquor  interests. 

Affiliated  with  the  Association  are  a Women’s 
True  Temperance  Committee,  a True  Temperance 
Clerical  Committee,  and  a True  Temperance  Re- 
search Commitee.  The  officers  of  the  Association 
are  (1929) : President,  Lord Lamington;  chairman, 
the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Plymouth ; secretary,  Mrs. 
M.  M.  Whiton.  Its  headquarters  are  at  Doning- 
ton  House,  Norfolk  St.,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

TRUE  TEMPLARS.  See  American  National 
Temple  op  True  Templars  ; Order  of  True  Teji- 

PLARS. 

TS’AI  MEI  or  CHAI-MUI.  The  name  (signify- 
ing “guessing  the  plum”)  of  a popular  Chinese 
game,  which  forms  a convenient  excuse  for  drink- 
ing. It  is  played  by  two  persons  and  consists  in 
each  guessing  the  number  of  fingers  suddenly  held 
up  between  him  and  his  opponent.  The  loser  is  re- 
quired to  drink  a cup  of  wine.  Sometimes  the  game 
is  called  Hwa  Chu’en  (“speaking  with  the  fist”). 
The  Chinese  are  very  boisterous  in  playing  it.  A 
Hongkong  ordinance  (No.  2 of  1872),  quoted  in 
Giles’s  “Glossary  of  Reference,”  reads : 

Every  person  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  not  exceed- 
ing Ten  Dollars  who  shall  utter  Shouts  or  Cries  or  make 
other  noises  while  playing  the  game  known  as  Chai- 
mui,  between  the  hours  of  11  a.  m.  and  6 p.  m. 

Often  the  game  will  continue  until  one  of  the 
players,  finding  himself  the  loser,  or  his  head  af- 
fected by  the  liquor  he  has  drunk,  is  forced  to  re- 
tire. 

The  game  is  known  in  Japan,  also.  It  is  similar 
to  the  game  of  Mora  or  Morra  played  in  Italy,  de- 
rived from  the  Roman  sport  of  Micare  digitis,  or 
finger-snapping.  Compare  Coddam. 

TS’AI  YUNGr.  A Chinese  philosopher  of  the  sec- 
ond century  A.  D. ; born  in  the  jirovince  of  Honan. 
He  was  made  reviser  of  the  department  of  histori- 
ography under  the  Han  dynasty  and  in  A.  D.  170 
wrote  out  on  stone  in  red  ink  the  Five  Classics, 
which  were  later  engraved  by  workmen.  He  took 
to  drink  and  acquired  the  sobriquet,  “Drunken 
Dragon.”  He  was  denounced  at  court  for  magical 
practises  and  condemned  to  death;  but  his  sen- 
tence was  commuted  to  banishment.  Later  he  was 
pardoned  and  subsequently  rose  to  high  offices  of 
state. 

TSCHELISHEV,  MICHAEL  DIMITRIE- 
VICH.  Russian  business  man,  statesman,  and  pio- 
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neer  temperance  reformer;  born  near  Samara,  in 
tlie  Volga  District,  in  1860;  died  at  Samara  Sept. 
26,  1915.  He  was  self-educated  and  for  a time  he 
worked  as  a house  painter,  later  removing  to  Sa- 
mara, where  he  engaged  in  trade  and  eventually 
became  very  wealthy.  He  served  for  many  years  as 
city  alderman  and  for  some  time  as  mayor  of  Sa- 
mara. Later  he  was  elected  to  the  Duma  on  an  an- 
tivodka platform.  He  is  universally  known  as  “the 
father  of  the  temperance  movement  in  Russia.” 

In  “How  Prohibition  Came  to  Russia,”  an  in- 
terview with  the  “peasant-born  millionaire  re- 
former,” in  the  Neto  York  Times  Current  History, 
(vol.  i,  ])p.  8;il-8.‘h‘l ) , Tschelishev  tells  how  he  be- 
came interested  in  temperance : 

I was  reared  in  a small  Russian  village.  . . I picked 
up  an  education  from  old  newspapers  and  stray  books. 
One  day  I chanced  upon  a book  in  the  hands  of  a mou- 
jik  which  treated  of  the  harmfulness  of  alcohol.  It 
stated  among  other  things  that  alcohol  was  a poison.  I 
was  so  impressed  with  this,  knowing  that  everybody 
drank  vodka,  that  I asked  the  first  physician  I met  if 
the  statement  were  true.  He  said  yes.  Men  drank  it,  he 
explained,  because  momentarily  it  gave  them  a sensa- 
tion of  pleasant  dizziness.  From  that  time  1 decided  to 
take  every  opportunity  to  discover  more  about  the  use 
of  vodka. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighties  there  came  famine  in  Rus- 
sia, followed  by  agrarian  troubles.  I saw  a crowd  of 
peasants  demand  from  a local  landlord  all  the  grain 
and  foodstuffs  in  his  granary.  This  puzzled  me.  I could 
not  understand  how  honest  men  were  indulging  in  what 
seemed  to  be  highway  robbery.  But  I noted  at  the  time 
that  every  man  who  was  taking  part  in  this  incident 
was  a drinking  man,  while  their  fellow  villagers,  who 
were  abstemious,  had  sufficient  provisions  in  their  own 
homes.  Thus  it  was  that  I observed  the  industrial  ef- 
fects of  vodka  drinking. 

At  Samara  I decided  to  do  more  than  passively  dis- 
approve of  vodka.  At  the  time  I was  an  alderman  and 
many  of  the  tenants  living  in  my  houses  were  working- 
men. One  night  a drunken  father  in  one  of  my  houses 
killed  his  wife.  This  incident  made  such  a terrible  im- 
pression on  me  that  I decided  to  fight  vodka  with  all 
my  strength. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  government  was  selling 
vodka  for  the  revenue,  I calculated  the  revenue  re- 
ceived from  its  consumption  in  Samara.  I then  intro- 
duced a bill  in  the  city  council  providing  that  the  city 
give  this  sum  of  money  to  the  imperial  treasury,  re- 
questing at  the  same  time  that  the  sale  of  vodka  be 
prohibited.  This  bill  passed  and  the  money  was  appro- 
priated. It  was  offered  to  the  government,  but  the  gov- 
•ernment  promptly  refused  it. 

It  then  dawned  upon  me  that  Russian  bureaucracy 
did  not  want  the  people  to  become  sober,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  was  easier  to  rule  autocratically  a drunken 
mob  than  a sober  people. 

This  was  seven  yenrs  ago.  Later  I was  elected  may- 
or of  Samara,  capital  of  the  Volga  district,  a district 
with  over  a quarter  of  a million  inhabitants.  Subse- 
quently I was  elected  to  the  Duma  on  an  anti-vodka 
platform.  In  the  Duma  I proposed  a bill  permitting  the 
inhabitants  of  any  town  to  close  the  local  vodka  shops, 
and  providing  also  that  every  bottle  of  vodka  should 
bear  a label  with  the  word  poison.  At  my  request  the 
wording  of  this  label,  in  which  the  evils  of  vodka  were 
set  forth,  was  done  by  the  late  Count  Leo  Tolstoi.  This 
bill  passed  the  Duma  and  went  to  the  Imperial  Coun- 
cil. where  it  was  amended  and  finally  tabled.  . . [The 
vodka  label  bore  the  words : “Vodka  is  a poison  and  is 
harmful  for  both  body  and  soul.”] 

Tschelishov  then  entered  the  fight  on  the  alco- 
hol monopoly  which  had  been  sponsored  by  Count 
Witte.  In  his  efforts  for  reform  his  principal  op- 
ponent was  Finance  Minister  Kokovtsov,  who  ob- 
jected to  any  interference  with  the  liquor  traffic 
on  fiscal  grounds.  The  character  of  this  argument 
only  intensified  the  ardor  of  Tschelishev,  who  de- 
termined to  appeal  to  the  Czar.  He  describes  his 
success  as  follows  (id.)  : 

I then  begged  an  audience  with  Emperor  Nicholas. 
He  received  me  with  great  kindness  in  his  castle  in  the 
Crimea.  . . He  listened  to  me  patiently.  He  was  im- 
pressed with  my  recital  that  most  of  the  revolutionary 
and  Socialist  excesses  were  committed  by  drunkards. 


and  that  the  Swesborg,  Kronstadt,  and  Sebastopol  navy 
revolts  and  the  Petrograd  and  other  mutinous  move- 
ments were  all  caused  by  inebriates.  Having  heard  me 
out  his  Majesty  promised  at  once  to  speak  to  his  Min- 
ister of  Finance  concerning  the  prohibition  of  vodka. 

Disappointed  at  not  having  been  able  to  get  through 
a Government  bill  regulating  this  evil,  I had  aban- 
doned my  seat  in  the  Duma.  It  was  evident  that  the  bu- 
reaucracy had  been  able  to  obstruct  the  measure.  Min- 
ister of  Finance  Kokovtsov  regarded  it  as  a dangerous 
innovation,  depriving  the  Government  of  1,000,000,000 
rubles  ($500,000,000)  yearly,  without  any  method  of 
replacing  this  revenue. 

While  I lobbied  in  Petrograd  the  Emperor  visited  the 
country  around  Moscow  and  saw  the  havoc  of  vodka. 
He  then  dismissed  Kokovtsov,  and  appointed  the  pres- 
ent Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Bark.  . . 

With  the  appointment  of  Peter  Bark  as  Finance 
Minister  the  Czar  early  in  1914  issued  a rescript 
outlining  a new  policy  for  the  management  of  the 
vodka  monopoly  and  ordered  the  inauguration  of 
temperance  work  among  the  people.  Tschelishev 
did  not  urge  complete  Prohibition  until  the  decla- 
ration of  the  World  War,  July,  1914,  when  he  had 
a part  in  influencing  the  Czar  to  order  the  closing 
of  all  liquor-shops  during  the  period  of  mobiliza- 
tion. 

Regarding  the  various  steps  which  this  tempo- 
rary Prohibition  was  made  permanent  Tschelishev 
writes  (id.)  : 

Mobilization  precipitated  the  anti-vodka  measure.  The 
Grand  Duke  [Nicholas] , remembering  the  disorganiza- 
tion due  to  drunkenness  during  the  mobilization  of  1904, 
ordered  the  prohibition  of  all  alcoholic  drinks  except  in 
clubs  and  first-class  restaurants.  This  order,  enforced 
one  month,  showed  the  Russian  authorities  the  value  of 
abstinence. 

In  spite  of  the  general  depression  caused  by  the  war, 
the  paralysis  of  business,  the  closing  of  factories,  and 
the  interruption  of  railroad  traffic,  the  people  felt  no 
depression.  . . The  30,000,000  rubles  a day  that  had 
been  spent  for  vodka  were  now  being  spent  for  the  nec- 
essaries of  life. . . 

I decided  to  seize  this  occasion  for  a press  campaign. 
So  far  as  this  is  a possible  thing  in  Russia  I organized 
delegations  to  present  petitions  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties for  the  prolonging  of  this  new  sobriety  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  war.  This  step  found  favor  with  his  Im- 
perial Majesty,  and  an  order  was  issued  to  that  effect. 
Another  similar  campaign  to  remove  the  licenses  from 
privileged  restaurants  and  clubs  was  successful,  and 
strong  liquor  is  no  longer  available  anywhere  in  Rus- 
sia. 

The  second  month  of  abstinence  made  the  manifold 
advantages  so  clear  to  everybody  that  when  we  called 
upon  his  Majesty  to  thank  him  for  his  orders,  he  prom- 
ised that  the  vodka  business  of  the  Government  would 
be  given  up  forever.  This  promise  was  promulgated  in 
a telegram  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine. 

Tlirougbout  the  first  year  of  the  war  Tscheli- 
shev did  much  by  his  numerous  lectures  and  the 
pamphlets  he  circtilated  to  ensure  the  success  of 
Prohibition.  His  work  was  cut  short  by  his  un- 
timely death  in  1915.  His  memory  has  been  high- 
ly honored  by  his  countrymen.  Shortly  after  his 
death  Professor  Golubov,  of  the  medical  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Moscow,  while  lecturing  to 
his  students  upon  alcoholism  as  a cause  of  disease, 
took  occasion  to  pay  a tribute  to  Tschelishev’s  un- 
wearied and  self-sacrificing  life.  At  the  end  of  the 
lecture  the  students  rose  in  a body  in  respectful 
tribute.  The  council  of  Samara,  his  native  city, 
voted  to  place  his  portrait  in  the  legislative  cham- 
ber, to  found  a memorial  antialcobol  museum,  to 
erect  three  memorial  .stipendia  in  themiddleschools, 
and  to  change  the  name  of  the  street  Saratovskaija 
to  “Tschelishovskaija.” 

TSE-KIANG-.  A Chinese  fermented  beverage  with 
a tart  flavor  and  strong  intoxicating  qualities.  It 
was  formerly  much  esteemed  by  the  upper  classes. 

TSIU.  A Chinese  term,  signifying  any  sort  of 
fermented  liquor.  It  is  used,  in  connection  with 
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■certain  descriptive  terms,  to  indicate  specific  va- 
rieties of  wine,  as:  Hoang-tsiu,  yellow  wine;  sam 
•tsiu,  rice  wine;  Chao-tsing-tsiu,  wine  from  the 
town  of  Cliao-tsino-. 

o 

It  is  applied,  also,  to  distilled  liquors,  as:  Shao- 
isiu,  a drink  distilled  from  millet;  and  sieu-tsiu, 
a single-distilled  spirit. 

The  term  is  also  variously  rendered  in  English 
as  c/to,  slui,  tchoo,  tsew,  and  tsieou. 

TSIU-PAN.  A Chinese  ceremonial  wine-tankard, 
sexangular  in  shape,  fiat  at  the  bottom,  and  taper- 
ing toward  the  top.  It  has  a cover,  spout,  and  han- 
dle, and  is  made  of  tin.  It  is  used  with  other  cere- 
monial vessels,  the  Lo-si-pan  or  the  Tsiu-tsiok, 
or  both,  at  solemn  ceremonial  functions,  especially 
funerals.  In  the  making  of  sacrificial  oflerings  to 
the  dead,  the  tsiu-pan  is  filled  with  rice  wine  and 
placed  with  the  tsiu-tsiok  or  the  lo-si-pan  in  front 
•of  the  viands,  both  at  the  home  and  at  the  grave. 
An  illustration  of  it  is  given  in  vol.  ii,  on  p.  585. 

TSIU-TSIOK.  A Chinese  ceremonial  wine-ves- 
sel, made  of  tin,  supported  by  three  feet,  and  hav- 
ing two  handles  and  a wide,  projecting  mouth.  It 
is  larger  than  the  Lo-si-pan  and  the  Tsiu-pan,  in 
conjunction  with  which  it  is  used  on  solemn  cere- 
monial occasions,  particularly  at  funerals.  A cut 
■of  it  is  given  in  vol.  ii,  on  p.  585. 

TSUCHIKABURI.  See  Asaji-zake. 

TSUDA,  SEN.  Japanese  public  official,  author, 
and  temperance  leader ; born  at  Sakura,  J apan,  July 
•8,  1837  ;died  at  Kamakura,  April  24, 1908.  He  mar- 
ried Ilatsu  Tsuda  and  was  adopted  into  the  Tsuda 
family,  whose  family  name  he  received. 

He  received  a military  education,  and,  although 
still  a youth,  he  was  serving  as  a guard  at  the 
Bay  of  Yeddo  when  Commodore  Perry  arrived  in 
■Japan  with  the  American  fleet  (1853).  His  con- 
tact with  the  Americans  led  him  to  take  up  the 
study  of  English,  and  in  1866  he  was  pnt  in  charge 
■of  official  correspondence  with  the  United  States. 
In  1873  he  was  sent  to  the  World’s  Exposition  at 
Vienna,  as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Hor- 
ticulture. While  there  he  saw  among  the  exhibits 
a large  collection  of  Bibles  in  every  language,  and 
was  much  struck  by  this  evidence  of  the  vitality 
of  the  Christian  religian.  Three  years  later  he 
and  his  wife  received  baptism  into  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  Tokyo.  These  were  the  first 
Protestant  baptisms  administered  in  that  city. 

Up  to  the  age  of  30  Tsuda  had  been  a wine-drink- 
er ; but,  influenced  by  an  English  work  on  temper- 
ance, which  he  read  in  a Dutch  translation,  he  be- 
came a teetotaler.  When  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  was  introduced  into  Japan  he 
wrote  and  lectured  on  temperance  under  its  aus- 
pices. For  a time  he  edited  a magazine  called  Hino 
Maru  (“The  Rising  Sun”),  which  was  later  com- 
bined with  Kuni  no  Hikari  ( “Light  of  our  Land” ) , 
the  official  organ  of  the  Tokyo  Temperance  Society. 

Tsuda  was  the  author  of  “Sake  no  Gai”  (Evils 
of  Alcohol),  a pioneer  Japanese  temperance  pam- 
phlet, which  reached  a circulation  of  over  200,000. 
He  also  wrote  a brochure  on  the  injurious  effects 
of  smoking  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  an  En- 
glish-Japanese  dictionary. 

He  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Japa- 
nese Temperance  League. 

TUAK.  The  general  term  for  ardent  spirits  used 
by  the  natives  of  the  Malayan  islands.  See,  also, 
Madagascar.;  Tapai;  Toaka  or  Tuak. 


TUBA.  An  intoxicating  drink  native  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  It  is  obtained  from  the  coconut- 
palm  which  is  tapped,  often  at  a height  of  60  or  70 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  sap  collected  in  bam- 
boo receptacles  called  “bombons,”  in  the  bottom 
of  which  is  placed  a teaspoonful  of  pulverized  red 
tongo,  a bark  resembling  cinnamon,  to  enhance 
both  color  and  flavor.  The  beverage  obtained  from 
the  distillation  is  also  called  vino  di  cocoa, — vino, 
the  Spanish  name  for  wine,  being  frequently  cor- 
rupted by  Americans  in  the  Philippines  to  beno  or 
hino  and  applied  by  them  to  a number  of  native 
drinks. 

TUCKER,  FREDERICK  ST.  GEORGE  de 
LAUTOUR  BOOTH-.  See  Booth-Tucker,  Fred- 
erick St.  George  de  Lautour. 

TUCKER,  LEWIS  PRAY.  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  clergyman  and  Anti-Saloon  League  of- 
ficial; born  at  Mechanicsville,  Vt.,  April  4,  1864; 
educated  at  Montpelier  (Vt.)  Seminary  and  Drew 
(N.  J.)  Theological  Seminary.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  from  Oskaloosa  (la.)  College.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  served  pastorates  in  Vermont  and  New 
York. 

In  connection  with  his  work  as  a pastor  he  was 
active  in  agitation  for  Prohibition,  acting  as  chair- 
man of  several  no-license  leagues.  In  1911  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Syracuse  District 
of  the  New  York  Anti-Saloon  League,  continuing 
in  office  when,  in  1915,  the  Binghamton  District 
was  combined  with  the  Syracuse  District  to  form 
the  Central  District.  There  were  eighteen  counties  in 
the  new  district,  in  which,  as  a result  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1917,  there  was  a net  gain  of  75  no-license 
towns,  while  22  of  the  24  State  Assemblymen  in 
the  district  voted  for  the  City  Local-option  Bill. 

On  May  1,  1918,  Dr.  Tucker  was  transferred'to 
New  York  city,  as  superintendent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agitation  of  the  New  York  League.  In 
September,  1921,  he  returned  to  the  Central  Dis- 
trict, where  he  has  since  remained  as  superinten- 
dent. 

TUFTS,  GEORGE  LOUIS.  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  clergyman,  educator,  and  Prohibition 
advocate ; born  at  Maineville,  Warren  County,  Ohio, 
Aug.  20,  1858;  educated  at  Maineville  Academy, 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  ( A.B.  1881 ; A.M.  1883 ) , 
Drew  (N.  j. ) Theological  Seminary  (B.D.  1883), 
and  at  Wittenberg  (0.)  College  (Ph.D.  1903).  On 
Aug.  4,  1887,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Belle  Porter, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ordained  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
1885,  Tufts  began  his  ministerial  career  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  following  which  he  served  from  1887 
to  1901  in  the  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Conference  of  his 
denomination.  In  1 923-24  he  was  field  secretary  of 
Williamette  University  (Salem,  Oregon)  and  for 
the  following  three  years  served  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity for  the  Kimball  School  of  Theology,  also 
of  Salem.  Since  1929  he  has  been  professor  of  so- 
ciology in  the  Western  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Portland,  Oregon. 

For  many  years  Tufts  has  been  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  movement  to  abolish  the  liquor  traffic. 
While  serving  pastorates  at  Cedarville  and  New 
Carlisle,  Ohio,  he  was  the  leading  figure  in  cam- 
paigns to  drive  out  the  saloons.  In  1901  he  was  made 
a field  agent  for  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Indi- 
ana. In  1903  he  became  the  first  State  super inten- 
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dent  of  the  newly  organized  League  in  Oregon  and 
Idaho.  Under  his  direction  a campaign  was  inaug- 
urated in  Oregon  which  resulted,  in  June,  1904,  in 
the  enactment  of  a State-wide  local-option  law, 
embracing  county,  municipal,  and  precinct  option. 
This  law  was  one  of  the  best  ever  passed  and  the 
first  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  1907  Tufts 
was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  enactment 
of  the  Sunday  Rest  Law  in  Idaho.  One  of  his  most 
notable  activities  was  the  combination  of  the  pub- 
lishing interests  of  the  Anti-Saloon  Leagues  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California.  The  result  was 
the  appearance  in  January,  1906,  of  the  Pacific 
Issue,  succeeding  the  California  Issue,  the  Wash- 
ington Civic  Progress,  and  the  Oregon  and  South- 
ern Idaho  edition  of  the  American  Issue.  In  1906 
he  was  field  secretary  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
W ashington  ( State ) and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  employed  in  the  same  capacity  by  the  Inter- 
national Reform  Bureau. 

TUGWELL,  HERBERT.  A British  divine  and 
temperance  advocate;  born  at  Salisbury,  Wilt- 
shire, in  1845;  educated  at  Corpus  Christ!  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  has  been  granted  an  honora- 
ry U.D.  Ordained  in  1880,  he  served  as  a curate 
of  Petworth,  Sussex,  for  nine  years  ( 1880-89) . For 
five  years  (1889-94)  he  was  a missionary  (under 
the  Church  Missionary  Society ) to  Lagos,  West  Af- 
rica. From  1894  to  1920  he  was  bishop  of  Western 
Equatorial  Africa.  Since  1921  he  has  been  vicar  of 
Mavesyn,  Redware,  Staffordshire,  England. 

Bishop  Tugwell  has  been  for  many  years  a con- 
sistent advocate  of  temperance,  believing  Prohibi- 
tion principles  practicable  in  Equatorial  Africa  as 
well  as  in  more  highly  civilized  portions  of  the 
globe.  He  has  been  a frequent  contributor  to  peri- 
odical literature  on  temperance.  In  1897  he  at- 
tended the  Sixth  International  Congress  Against 
the  Abuse  of  Alcoholic  Liquors,  held  at  Brussels, 
where  he  spoke  briefly  on  the  deplorable  alcoholic 
conditions  in  Africa. 

Guy  Hayler,  in  his  “Prohibition  Advance  in  All 
Lands”  (1914),  refers  to  Bishop  Tugwell  as  fol- 
lows : 

Bishop  Tugwell,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  na- 
tives of  West  Africa,  writing  to  the  Times,  September, 
1907,  gives  a shocking  account  of  the  ravages  caused 
by  cheap  gin  among  the  natives  of  Southern  Nigeria. 
He  declares  that  there  is  a grave  physical  deteriora- 
tion of  the  race,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  some 
areas  the  death-rate  exceeds  the  birth-rate,  with  a fear- 
fully high  infantile  mortality. 

TUMBLER.  A glass  drinking-vessel,  without 
feet,  and  customarily  holding  half  a pint.  Tumblers 
originally  had  round  or  pointed  bottoms,  so  that 
they  could  not  be  set  down  without  being  emptied 
and  inverted;  hence  the  name.  Although  examples 
of  Saxon  tumblers  are  preserved,  glass  drinking- 
vessels  were  not  common  in  England  until  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  they  were  imported  from  Ve- 
netian glassmakers. 

Although  tumblers  were  never  es))ecially  intended 
for  the  drinking  of  intoxicants,  liquors,  particu- 
larly wines,  have  frequently  been  served  in  them. 
In  his  “Essays,”  Macaulay  says: 

He  scarcely  ever  took  wine.  But  when  he  drank  it, 
he  drank  it  greedily,  and  in  large  tumblers. 

And  in  “Pbilip,”  Thackeray  writes: 

She.  . .reminds  him  of  days  which  he  must  remem- 
ber, when  she  had  a wine-glass  out  of  poor  Pa’s  tum- 
bler. 

In  strictly  modern  usage,  a tumbler  signifies  a 
table-glass  for  the  drinking  of  water. 


TUN.  (1)  A measure  of  capacitjq  equal,  accord- 
ing to  old  English  statutes,  to  252  wine-gallons,  or 
eight  barrels.  There  was  a local  tun  in  use  in  Lon- 
don for  measuring  beer,  which  equaled  about  216 
imperial  gals.,  or  two  butts;  also  an  old  British 
beer  measure,  in  general  use,  of  about  264  gals. 

As  measures  of  capacity  were  first  defined  by 
weight,  the  tun  may  originally  have  been  thew'eight 
of  a short  ton  of  water. 

( 2 ) A cask  containing  a tun ; or,  any  huge  cask. 
Many  very  large  tuns  were  built,  particularly  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  to  accom- 
modate the  yields  or  advertise  the  vintages  of  va- 
rious localities.  Some  have  become  famous  through- 
out the  world  for  their  size  and  associations. 

The  most  famous  is  the  Great  Tun  of  Heidelberg, 
sometimes  called  the  “Tun  of  Erpach,”  in  the  cel- 
lar of  the  palace  of  the  Elector  at  Heidelberg.  The 
first  tun  under  the  palace  was  begun  in  1343  and 
was  made  to  contain  21  pipes,  or  about  2,650  gals. 
Another,  which  took  three  years  to  construct,  was 
finished  in  1592.  It  had  a diameter  of  18  ft.,  and 
held  over  8,000  gals.  A third,  built  in  1664,  held 
37,800  gals.,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  French. 
The  present  tun,  which  was  built  in  1751,  is  20  ft. 
high  and  31  ft.  long,  and  has  a capacity  of  about 
50,000  gals.  It  has  a platform  and  balustrade  on 
its  top,  reached  by  a stairway  of  50  steps.  It  was 
once  the  custom,  at  the  time  of  vintage,  for  grape- 
growers  to  dance  on  the  toji. 

The  Great  Tun  of  Heidelberg  was  regarded  by 
Longfellow  as,  “next  to  the  Alhambra  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  ruins  of  the  Middle  Ages.”  Among 
the  quatrains  that  have  celebrated  it  in  song  and 
story  is  the  following : 

Of  all  earth’s  wonders,  Erpach’s  monstrous  tun 

I deem  to  be  the  most  astounding  one  ; 

A sea  of  wine  ’twill  hold.  You  say  aright, 

A sea  of  nectar  flows  there  day  and  night. 

Other  tuns  were  almost  as  famous.  A cask  at 
Koiiigstein,  Saxony,  built  about  1725,  was  credited 
with  a capacity  of  over  50,000  gals.,  and  had  a 
staircase  of  32  steps  leading  to  the  top,  upon  which 
20  persons  could  regale  themselves.  At  Griiningen, 
near  Halberstadt,  was  a tun  30  ft.  long  and  18  ft. 
deep;  and  at  Tubingen,  Wurttemberg,  one  24  ft. 
long  and  16  ft.  deep.  A tun  at  Clervaux,  Luxem- 
burg, was  reputed  to  hold  as  many  hogsheads  as 
there  were  days  in  the  year.  Several  noted  tuns 
were  built  by  monastic  orders  as  storage-vats  for 
their  vintages.  Among  the  earliest  of  these,  the  Cis- 
tercian tun,  constructed  by  the  Order  of  St.  Ber- 
nard in  the  sixteenth  century,  had  a capacity  of 
300  hogsheads;  among  the  most  recent.  St.  Benet’s 
tun  may  still  be  seen  at  the  Benedictines,  Bologna. 
It  is  referred  to  in  Longfellow’s  “Golden  Legend,” 
as  the  “boot”  (butt ) out  of  which  Friar  John  drank 
wine. 

(3)  fermenting-vat  in  a brewery,  generally  in 
the  form  of  a truncated  cone,  holding  between  600 
and  700  gals.,  and  having  separate  discharge-holes 
for  yeast  and  beer.  According  to  the  best  practise, 
fermenting-tuns  are  made  of  oak  and  glazed  inside 
to  ])revent  contamination.  The  opening  for  drawing 
oil  the  beer  is  about  six  inches  above  that  for  the 
discharge  of  the  yeast,  which  settles  at  the  bottom 
in  a solid  residuum  until  stirred.  The  capacity  of 
ferinenting-tuns  varies;  but,  even  in  large  Vienna 
breweries,  it  seldom  exceeds  800  gals.,  as  the  wort 
becomes  too  warm  in  very  large  vats. 

(4)  Any  vessel,  from  a jar  to  a goblet.  In  Chau- 
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cer’s  time  the  term  was  frequently  applied  to  a 
drinking-cup.  In  the  “Clerk’s  Tale,”  he  says: 

Wei  ofter  of  the  welle  than  of  the  tonne 

She  drank. 

TUNIS,  A French  protectorate  in  northern  Af- 
rica ; bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  on  the  west  by  Algeria,  and  on  the 
south  by  Lybia  and  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  Its  area 
is  about  50,000  sq.  mi.  In  1920  the  population  was 
2,159,7  08,  of  which  less  than  175,000  were  European. 
Tunis  is  the  capital,  with  a population  in  1926  of 
185,996;  Sfax,  the  chief  seaport,  has  a population 
of  27,723.  The  government  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Bey  of  Tunis  and  of  a French  Kesident-Gen- 
eral.  Of  the  eleven  departments  of  State,  eight  have 
French  ministers,  three  Tunisian  ministers.  For 
purposes  of  local  government  the  protectorate  is 
divided  into  nineteen  districts  under  French  con- 
troleurs. 

Agriculture  and  stock-raising  are  the  chief  in- 
dustries. There  are  large  acreages  in  orchards  and 
vineyards ; and  grapes,  olives,  dates,  oranges,  lem- 
ons, and  citrus  fruits  are  grown  in  abundance. 
Other  products  include  almonds,  alfa  grass,  hen- 
na, phosphates,  and  cork.  The  mineral  resources  of 
the  country,  including  lead,  zinc,  andiron  ores,  are 
steadily  being  developed.  In  1 927  the  value  of  grains 
and  wines  exported  was  about  equal.  The  native 
population  consists  of  Berbers  and  Arabs. 

The  region  in  which  Tunis  is  included  was  one 
of  the  earliest  known  parts  of  Africa.  It  was  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Phenicians,  the  site  of  ancient 
Carthage  (founded  853  b.  c.)  being  only  ten  miles 
from  the  modern  city  of  Tunis.  It  was  later  a part 
of  the  Roman  province  of  “Africa.”  The  Romans 
lost  it  to  the  Vandals  (a.  d.  437),  and,  after  re- 
capture, to  the  Arabs  (a.  d.  648-69).  For  several 
centuries  the  country  was  ruled  by  native  Arab 
dynasties.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  seacoast 
was  exploited  by  the  Spaniards,  who  were  driven 
out  by  the  Turks  soon  after  their  capture  of  Al- 
giers. About  1575  Tunis  became  a Turkish  prov- 
ince. A military  sovereignty  was  established  un- 
der Hussein  ben  Ali  ( 1705 ) , who  assumed  the  title 
of  Bey,  which  has  descended  in  the  same  family, 
to  the  present  time.  A French  invasion  in  1881, 
prompted  by  increasing  Italian  interest  in  Tunis- 
ian affairs,  resulted  in  the  present  French  protec- 
torate. 

Native  drinks  include  palm-wine  of  numerous 
varieties,  the  sherbets  of  which  all  Mohammedans 
are  fond  and  which  are  non-intoxicating,  and,  in 
some  regions,  a liquor  made  from  the  lotus.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  Euro- 
peans began  to  invade  Tunis,  there  was  popular 
omong  the  natives  a white  wine,  cheap  and  of  good 
quality,  but  frequently  mixed  with  quicklime  to 
render  it  more  inebriating.  In  many  districts,  while 
superior  grapes  Avere  grown,  they  were  not  made 
into  wine,  due  to  the  ignorance  and  indolence  of 
the  people.  The  development  of  viticulture  was  slow 
and  Avas  retarded  by  frequent  visitations  of  locusts 
Avhich  destroyed  Avhole  vineyards.  Tunis,  hoAvever, 
Avas  the  first  of  the  Barbary  Coast  countries  to  dis- 
cover the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  vine.  Mo- 
hammedans and  Jews  alike  participate  in  the  in- 
dustry Avhich  to-day  produces  many  excellent  vin- 
tages! The  Jews  of  Jerba  Island  produce  wines 
AA'liich  connoisseurs  compare  Avith  the  famous  Avines 
of  Samos. 

The  folloAving  figures  indicate  the  groAvth  of  viti- 


culture in  Tunis:  In  1908  there  Avere  40,634  acres 
in  vineyards,  producing  7,590,000  gals,  of  wine;  in 
1917,  53,272  acres,  producing  9,508,400  gals.;  in 
1920,  58,835  acres,  producing  11,000,000  gals. ; and 
in  1925,  75,392  acres,  producing  20,259,032  gals. 
In  1920  beverages  and  Avines  were  exported  to  the 
value  of  £815,949;  in  1927,  to  the  value  of  69,425,- 
610  francs.  This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  a liquor 
import  of  £92,722  reported  in  1888.  As  recently  as 
1916,  however,  the  importation  of  Avine  exceeded 
its  exportation.  Distilled  liquors,  beer,  and  liqueurs 
are  almost  entirely  imported.  In  1907,  285,673  gals, 
of  beer  Avere  imported;  in  1916,  337,155  gals.  In 
1907,  113,144  gals,  of  distilled  liquors  Avere  im- 
ported; in  1916,  23,548.  In  1907,  53,725  gals,  of 
liqueurs  AA’ere  imported;  in  1916,  45,022.  The  im- 
portation of  beer  has  steadily  increased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  French  liquors. 

While  an  excise  tax  is  imposed  on  all  alcoholic 
bcA-erages,  Avhether  of  foreign  or  native  origin,  their 
sale  is  not  subject  to  special  tax.  They  are  sold  at 
all  groceries,  iiotels,  and  restaurants,  Avhich  pay 
only  the  license  fee  required  of  other  commercial 
enterprises.  The  opening  of  a cafe  or  other  place  of 
liusiness  engaged  in  dispensing  liquor  on  the  prem- 
ises is  subject  to  authorization  by  the  director  of 
public  safety. 

Several  restrictive  and  prohibitive  laAvs have  been 
]n-onmlgated  in  Tunis  against  the  use  of  alcohol, 
the  more  important  of  Avhich  are  the  folloAving : A 
decree  of  Aug.  25,  1914,  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion, manufacture,  sale,  etc.,  of  absinth,  anisette, 
mastic  or  boukha  (fig  brandy)  ; a decree  of  Sept. 
12, 1914,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages 
to  the  Mussulman  natives;a  decree  of  July  7,  1915, 
prohibiting  the  importation,  manufacture,  or  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages  in  territory  under  military 
authority;  and  decrees  of  Nov.  26  and  29,  1915, 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  to  mem- 
bers of  the  army  and  navy,  or  to  munition  Avorkers. 
During  the  World  War  ( 1914-18) , Avhen  there  Avas 
a shortage  of  farm-hands  in  France,  the  Bey  of 
Tunis  furnished  natiA^e  laborers,  under  the  express 
stipulation  that  Avine,  beer,  and  cider  Avere  not  to 
be  sei'ved  in  the  drink-shops  in  districts  Avhere  they 
Avere  employed. 

Drunkenness  has  never  been  common  in  Tunis. 
In  the  days  of  the  Turkish  occupation,  MoreAvood 
records,  taverns  Avere  kept  by  slaves  Avho  had  con- 
siderable authority  and  frequently  exercised  it, 
ejecting  or  chastising  roisterers  and  inebriates. 
While,  under  the  French  protectorate,  the  use  of 
intoxicants  has  increased,  excessive  drinking  is 
largely  confined  to  the  criminal  classes. 

The  only  organized  agency  opposing  the  liquor 
traffic  in  Tunis  is  the  Tunisian  Section  of  the  French 
Ligue  Nationale  centre  I’Alcoolisme.  When  the 
World  War  temporarily  disorganized  its  efforts,  it 
AA’as  endeaA'oring  to  educate  school-children,  bA^ 
means  of  lectures  and  prize-essay  contests,  as  to 
the  harmul  effects  of  alcohol.  Since  the  W^ar  this 
AA'ork  has  been  resumed  and  has  been  extended  to 
enlisted  men  in  the  army  and  navy.  The  Section 
also  succeeded  in  interesting  the  Bey  in  a commit- 
tee established  in  1922  for  Avork  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans. 

TUNKERS.  Same  as  Dunkers  or  Dunkards. 

TUNNICLIFF,  JABEZ.  An  English  temperance 
pioneer ; born  at  WoWerhampton,  Staffordshire, 
Feb.  7,  1809;  died  in  Leeds  June  15,  1865.  He  AA'^as 
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the  son  of  a bootmaker  and  one  of  22  children.  At 
•about  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a japanner.  While  completing  his  education  he  fol- 
lowed the  trade  of  a painter.  In  adolescence  he  was 
attracted  toward  the  Church  and  in  early  manhood 
became  a Sunday-school  teacher  and  village  preach- 
er. His  first  regular  charge  (1829)  was  a Baptist 
■church  at  Shifnal,  Shropshire,  which  he  assumed 
soon  after  his  marriage.  He  spent  a term  at  Lough- 
borough Baptist  College  and  served  siiccessive  pas- 
torates at  Cradley  and  Cradley  Heath.  After  eight 
years  at  Longford,  he  became  pastor  of  Call  Lane 
‘Church,  Leeds,  and  chaplain  of  the  Burnmatofts 
Cemetery. 

It  was  during  his  ministry  at  Leeds  that  he  be- 
came, with  Mrs.  Ann  Jane  Carlile,  cofounder  of 
the  Band  of  Hope  movement,  in  1847.  He  had  been 
an  abstainer  since  1842,  and,  when  called  to  the 
‘death-bed  of  a former  young  teacher  in  his  Sun- 
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day-school  who  was  dying  a drunkard,  decided  to 
■form  a temperance  society  for  children  and  young 
people  that  should  prevent  them  from  taking  the 
fateful  “first  drink.”  At  this  time  Mrs.  Carlile  of 
Dublin  was  in  Leeds  in  the  interests  of  juvenile  ab- 
stinence, and  at  a meeting  at  which  the  two  were 
present,  the  movement  was  started  and  the  name 
“Band  of  Hope”  adopted.  There  has  been  some 
friendly  confusion  as  to  which  of  the  founders 
originated  the  title  of  the  new  movement.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of 
Mr.  Tunnicliff,  who,  in  his  “Band  of  Hope  An- 
nual,” circumstantially  relates  the  details  of  the 
•organization’s  founding.  An  impression  has  also 
prevailed  that  the  “Band  of  Hope”  was  the  first 
temperance  movement  for  juveniles.  This  was  not 
the  case,  as  temperance  societies  for  adolescents 
had  already  been  formed  in  both  England  and 
‘Scotland ; the  Band  of  Hope  movement,  however, 
was  the  first  definite  crystallization  of  these  iso- 
lated societies. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  new  organization  was  held 
in  the  schoolroom  of  South  Parade  Chapel,  Leeds. 
The  Rev.  Tunniclif!  acted  as  president  and  Mrs. 
Hotham  as  secretary.  Over  200  children  signed  the 
following  pledge : “I  agree  to  abstain  from  all  Intox- 
icating Liquors,  and  from  Tobacco  in  all  its  forms.” 
On  Nov.  7,  1848,  the  first  meeting  was  held,  at 
which  more  than  .900  children  were  present,  most 
of  whom  signed  the  pledge. 

Tunnicliir  soon  became  busy  in  Yorkshire  and 
throughout  England  organizing  Bands  of  Hope,  the 
first  Union  of  which  was  established  at  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  in  1851.  He  wrote  many  hymns  and 
melodies  for  the  movement  and  contributed  frequent 
articles  to  current  periodicals  concerning  its  aims 
and  progress.  He  continued  active  in  his  interest  un- 
til his  death.  His  funeral  was  the  occasion  of  a 
great  public  demonstration,  over  15,000  persons 
paying  tribute  to  his  memory. 

TUPPER,  Sir  CHARLES,  Bart.  Canadian  phy- 
sician, statesman,  and  temperance  advocate;  born 
at  Amherst,  Nova  Scotia,  July  2,  1821;  died  at 
Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  England,  Oct.  30,  1915.  His 
elementary  education  was  received  in  various  pri- 
vate and  public  schools,  after  which  he  studied  at 
Horton  Academy,  Wolfville,  N.  S.,  at  Acadia  Uni- 
versity, Wolfville,  and  at  Edinl)urgh  University, 
Scotland  (M.D.,  L.R.C.S.,  1843)  . He  was  granted 
honorary  degrees  l)y  the  universities  of  Cambridge 
(England),  Edinburgh,  Acadia,  and  Queen’s  (On- 
tario). In  1843  he  began  to  practise  medicine  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  was  chosen  first  president  ( 1857) 
of  the  Canadian  Medical  Association.  In  1840  he 
married  Miss  Frances  Morse,  of  Amherst,  N.  S. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Legislative 
Assembly  in  1855  as  the  Conservative  Member  for 
Cumberland  County.  He  was  provincial  secretary 
of  Nova  Scotia  for  eight  years  ( 1856-60;  1803-67 ) ; 
prime  minister  of  that  province  for  three  years 
(1864-67),  and  took  a prominent  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings which  culminated  in  the  Confederation 
of  Canada  in  1807.  For  over  30  years  he  figured  in 
Canadian  public  life,  being  president  of  the  privy 
council,  minister  of  inland  revenue,  of  customs,  of 
public  works,  of  railways  and  canals,  and  of  fi- 
nance, Secretary  of  State  (1888-96),  and  Prime 
Minister  (May  1 to  July  8,  1890).  In  1884-96  he 
was  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  in  1896-1900  he  was  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons. 

Sir  Charles  was  instrumental  in  carrying  through 
Parliament  the  act  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  Northwest 
Territories.  In  recognition  of  his  services  to  the 
temperance  cause  he  was  made  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a breakfast  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 
London,  on  July  29, 1880,  given  by  the  United  King- 
dom Alliance  and  presided  over  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson. 

TURKESTAN.  An  extensive  region  in  Central 
Asia;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Silicria,  on  the  east 
by  Mongolia  and  the  Desert  of  Gobi,  on  the  south 
by  Tibet,  India,  and  Afghanistan,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  name  is  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  with  Central  Asia,  but  is  generally 
limited  to  the  western  portions  of  this  region,  or 
to  the  highlands  and  plains  east  of  the  Transcas- 
pian lowlands  and  west  of  Eastern  Turkestan.  East 
Turkestan  (also  known  formerly  as  “Chinese  Tur- 
kestan” or  “Little  Bokhara” ) is  a dependency  of  the 
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Chinese  Empire  in  Central  Asia.  Chinese  Turke- 
stan, sometimes  called  “Kashgaria,”  and  by  the  Chi- 
nese “Sin-kiang,”  lies  between  the  Tian-shan  Moun- 
tains on  the  north  and  the  Kuen-lun  Mountains  on 
the  south,  and  stretches  east  from  the  Pamir  pla- 
teau to  the  Desert  of  Gobi  and  the  Chinese  prov- 
ince of  Kansu.  It  has  an  area  of  431,559  sq.  mi. 
and  the  population  has  been  estimated  variously 
from  500,000  to  2,000,000.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  Mohammedans,  Turks,  and  Chinese,  who 
have  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years.  The  chief 
towns  are  Yarkand,  Khotan,  Kashgar,  Ak-su,  Ke- 
riya,  and  Kulja.  The  country  is  administered  po- 
litically by  China,  and  all  of  the  high  officials  are 
Chinese. 

West  or  Russian  Turkestan  includes:  The  gov- 
ernor-generalship of  Turkestan,  embracing  the 
provinces  of  Ferghana,  Samarkand,  Semiryechia, 
and  Syr-darya;  the  provinces  of  Akmolinsk  and 
Semipalatinsk,  and  sometimes  that  of  Turgai  be- 
longing to  the  governor-generalship  of  the  Steppes ; 
the' Transcaspian  region  ; and  the  semi-independent 
states  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva.  The  total  area  is  ap- 
proximately 1,290,000  sq.  mi.  and  the  total  popu- 
lation is  approximately  6,000,000.  The  principal 
cities  are  Tashkent,  Samarkand,  Marghilan,  Kho- 
jent,  Khokand,  Namangan,  and  Andijan. 

Turkestan  was  captured  by  the  Russians  about 
the  year  1869.  Tashkent,  now  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  cities  of  Russian  Central  Asia  and 
the  capital  of  Russian  Turkestan,  was  occupied  in 
1865  and  by  1900  had  a population  of  25,000,  most- 
ly Russians.  Samarkand,  once  the  capital  of  the 
Mongol  prince  Tamerlane  and  now  chief  town  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  was  occupied  by  the 
Russians  in  1868  and  by  1900  had  a population  of 
more  than  58,000.  Bokhara  was  next  conquered  by 
the  advancing  Russians  and  in  1873  the  emir  of  Bok- 
hara became  a Russian  subject.  Khiva,  formerly 
an  important  kingdom  in  Central  Asia,  became  a 
vassal  state  of  Russia  in  1873.  Up  to  1917  Rus- 
sian Central  Asia  was  divided  politically  into  the 
khanate  of  Khiva,  the  emirate  of  Bokhara,  and 
the  governor-generalship  of  Turkestan. 

In  1919  the  Soviet  Government  established  its 
sway  over  the  territory  and  expelled  the  native 
dynasties  in  Khiva  andBokhara.Thekhan  of  Khiva 
was  deposed  in  February,  1920,  and  a People’s  So- 
viet Republic  was  set  up  under  the  name  “Korezm.” 
In  August,  1920,  the  emir  of  Bokhara  was  also  de- 
posed and  a Soviet  republic  established.  On  April 
11,  1921,  the  former  governor-generalship  of  Tur- 
kestan was  formally  constituted  an  Autonomous 
Socialist  Soviet  Republic.  In  May,  1925,  this  ter- 
ritory was  divided  into  the  new  States  of  Uzbeki- 
stan, Turkmenistan,  and  Ta  jikistan  and  several  au- 
tonomous regions  were  established.  The  remaining 
districts  of  Turkestan,  peopled  by  Kirghiz  tribes, 
were  reunited  to  Kazakstan.  Bokhara  and  Khiva 
uere  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Third  Union 
Congress  of  Soviets  in  May,  1925. 

Of  the  three  Soviet  socialist  republics,  Turkmen- 
istan has  an  area  of  189,603  sq.  mi.  and  a popula- 
tion of  1,030,549.  Ashkabad  (Poltaratsk)  is  the 
capital.  Uzbekistan  has  an  area  of  131,394  sq.  mi. 
and  a population  of  5,270,195.  Samarkand,  with  a 
population  of  101,000,  is  the  capital  of  Uzbekistan. 
Tajikistan  has  an  area  of  52,1 10  sq.  mi.  and  a pop- 
ulation of  about  824,000.  The  capital  is  Dushambe. 

In  Samarkand  and  Bokhara  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  covered  with  vineyards,  and  excel- 


lent grapes  are  produced.  A considerable  amount 
of  wine  is  made  and  there  are  a number  of  distil- 
leries throughout  Turkestan.  Not  much  is  knowu 
with  regard  to  the  consumption  or  regulation  of 
liquor,  as  foreign  visitation  is  discouraged. 

According  to  Jenny  de  Mayer  in  the  Moslem 
World  (January,  1922),  drunkenness  has  greatly 
increased  in  Turkestan  and  the  law  of  Mohammed 
is  not  strong  enough  to  keep  his  followers  from  the 
charms  of  liquor.  De  Mayer  charges  that  this  state 
of  affairs  is  due  to  Russian  conquest  and  manage- 
ment. The  same  authority  is  responsible  for  the  in- 
formation that  Samarkand  produces  immense  quan- 
tities of  grapes,  as  also  does  Bokhara. 

Morewood  ( “Hist.” ) , comments  on  native  in- 
toxicants as  follows : 

The  Turkestans  have  various  beverages,  among  which 
is  an  excellent  cooling  drink  obtained  from  melons.  . . 
Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Tartary,  ancient  name 
for  Turkestan,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the 
Mantchoos  who  conquered  China,  and  whose  descen- 
dants still  hold  the  sovereignty  of  that  empire,  prepare 
a wine  of  very  peculiar  nature  from  the  flesh  of  lambs, 
either  by  fermenting  it,  reduced  to  a kind  of  paste, 
with  the  milk  of  their  domestic  animals,  or  bruising 
it  to  a pulpy  substance  with  rice.  When  properly  ma- 
tured, it  is  put  into  jars,  and  then  drawn  off  as  occa- 
sion requires.  It  has  the  character  of  being  strong  and 
nourishing,  and  it  is  said  that  their  most  voluptuous 
orgies  consist  in  getting  drunk  with  it.  Whatever  re- 
mains, after  the  supply  of  domestic  wants,  is  exported 
into  China  or  Corea,  under  the  name  of  lamh’s  wine. . . 

During  the  sojourn  of  Michailow  among  the  Kiwen- 
ses,  he  saw  them  prepare  a drink  called  bursa  from  a 
description  of  berries  termed  psali,  which  much  re- 
sembled dates.  This  liquor  was  made  by  boiling  the 
berries,  pressing  out  the  kernels,  and  filtering  the 
juice — the  fermentation  followed,  and  was  so  rapid 
that  it  became  highly  intoxicating,  and  fit  for  use  the 
morning  after  it  was  made.  He  says  that  two  cups  of 
it  inebriated  him  as  much  as  if  he  had  drunk  an  equal 
amount  of  brandy ; and  that  its  qualities  were  so  fas- 
cinating that  the  more  he  drank,  the  more  he  was  in- 
clined to  drink.  The  Khirghises  and  Karakalpaks  are 
fond  of  it,  and,  when  a supply  of  berries  can  be  ob- 
tained, they  frequently  indulge  to  excess. — Prom  the 
strong  likeness  of  these  berries  to  dates,  it  is  not  im- 
probable but  that  the  bursa  is  the  ancient  date  wine 
mentioned  in  Scripture  and  so  celebrated  along  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
Asia,  and  is  perhaps  the  same  as  that  which  was 
brought  in  skins  down  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  to 
Babylon.  Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  Mahome- 
tanism and  the  strictness  of  Budhism,  the  love  for  in- 
toxicating liquors  is  so  prevalent  in  Tartary,  that  some 
of  the  northern  tribes  not  only  barter  their  cattle  with 
foreign  merchants,  but  even  part  with  their  children- 
for  the  trifling  consideration  of  tobacco  and  spirits.  . . 

Ralifh  Barnes  Grindrod,  in  liis  essay  on  “Bac- 
chus” (London,  1839) , writes  of  the  peojile  of  Tur- 
kestan and  their  beverages  as  follows: 

Lamb-wine,  or  as  the  natives  called  it,  yan-yang- 
tsken,  has  long  been  a favorite  beverage  among  the 
Tartars.  The  inhabitants  of  Tartary  possess  a variety 
of  means  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  procure  in- 
ebriating liquors.  Their  principal  beverage  is  prepared' 
by  fermenting  mare’s  milk,  and  is  called  koumiss. 

A beverage  manufactured  from  fermented  bar- 
ley in  ancient  Turkestan  was  called  haksoiini,  ac- 
cording to  Richard  Eddy,  in  his  “Alcohol  in  His- 
tory” (New  York,  1887).  This  authority  also  men- 
tions a fermented  beverage  made  from  elderberries 
which  the  natives  of  Tartary  called  arralci,  a beer 
or  wine  made  from  the  flesh  of  sheep,  a fermented 
drink  made  from  honey  called  hall,  two  beverages 
made  with  millet  named  haksoum  and  husa,  a drink 
made  from  plums  and  another  from  rice  called  car- 
acina  or  teracina,  and  still  another  beverage  made 
from  sloes. 

Thomas  McMullen,  writing  in  1852  (“Hand-book 
of  Wines”),  describes  several  drinks  used  in  an- 
cient Tartary,  one  of  which,  airen,  was  manufac- 
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tured  from  fermented  cow’s  milk  like  kumiss.  He 
also  mentions  arraki  (made  from  sloes  and  wild 
Ijerries  by  the  Hill  Tartars),  husa,  and  kumiss. 

See  Kumiss. 

TURKEY.  A republic  of  southeastern  Europe 
nnd  Asia  Minor,  formerly  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
now  including  Constantinople  and  a part  of  east- 
■ern  Thrace,  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  comprised 
within  the  Caucasian  frontier,  and  Imbros,  Tene- 
<los,  and  Rabbit  Islands.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Bulgaria,  on  tbe  east  by  the  Black  Sea,  Georgia, 
Russian  Armenia,  and  Persia,  on  the  south  by  Irak 
■and  Syria,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  the  Aegean  Sea,  and  Greece.  Its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  498,538  sq.  mi.,  and  the  population  (es- 
timated 1924)  is  13,357,000.  The  capital  is  Angora 
(])op.  35,000),  and  the  chief  cities  are  Constanti- 
nople (880,998),  and  Smyrna  (98,840).  The  gov- 
■ernment  is  in  the  hands  of  a Grand  National  As- 
sembly of  315  deputies,  a President,  and  a Council 
of  Ministers.  The  present  executive  is  Mustafa  Ke- 
mal  Pasha. 

The  population  is  heterogeneous,  consisting  of 
Turks,  Arabs,  Jews,  Armenians,  Syrians,  Greeks, 
and  other  interrelated  races.  For  a time  Islam  was 
the  decreed  religion  of  the  rei)ublic;  but,  by  a law 
passed  in  1928,  the  inhabitants  are  free  to  affiliate 
with  their  own  churches,  which  include,  beside  Is- 
lam, the  Greek  Orthodox,  Armenian  Catholic,  Mar- 
•onite,  Protestant,  and  Jewish. 

'I'he  country  is  largely  agricultural,  mining  and 
industries  being  relatively  undevelo))ed.  The  soil  is 
fertile  and  the  chief  products  are  tobacco,  cereals, 
tigs,  olive  oil,  mohair,  wool,  and  gums.  Tobacco  and 
o))ium  are  important  exports.  Fisheries  are  exten- 
sive. Due  to  laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  timber 
laws,  the  country  is  being  rapidly  deforested. 

Historical  Summarii.  According  to  legend  the 
•original  founder  of  theOttonuui  Turks  was  Oghuz, 
son  of  Kara  Khan,  who  was  forced  out  of  his  home 
in  central  Asia  by  a Mongol  invasion  (a.  d.  1227) 
■and  led  his  people  across  the  continent  into  Asia 
Minor  where  a settlement  was  made 

The  near  Angora,  by  ))ermission  of  the  Sel- 
Ottoman  juk  Turk’s  leader  Ala-ud-din.  The  first 
Empire  sultan  was  Osman  ( 1 288-1320 ) , grand- 
Eounded  son  of  Oghuz,  who  declared  his  inde- 
pendeTice  on  the  death  of  his  l)enefactor 
Ala-ud-din  and  the  consequent  break-up  of  the  Sel- 
juk  Empire  (1300).  Turkish  historians  date  the 
foundation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  this  event. 
Under  Osman  and  his  desceiidants  ’Furkish  rule 
was  widely  extended  over  territories  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  by  a series  of  aggressive  wars  in  which 
conquest  was  followed  by  murder  and  ra])ine. 

Turkish  conquests  were  made  ])Ossible  through 
a number  of  factors.  The  'I'nrks  were  by  nature  a 
warlike  people,  and  under  the  early  sultan  a strong 
military  system  was  built  up  by  the  institution  of 
the  Janissaries,  originally  a l)ody-guard  for  the  sul- 
tan, made  up  of  Christian  soldiers  levied  when  chil- 
dren and  brought  up  in  military  discipline.  This 
force  was  established  l)y  Orkhan  (132(1-59),  and 
))roved  very  efficient,  until  it  became  too  powerful 
and  dominated  (lie  country.  After  the  conversion 
•of  the  Turks  to  Mohammedanism  their  zeal  to  de- 
stroy infidel  ])eoples  led  them  into  many  wars. 

I’urkish  aggression  in  Euroja'  began  against  the 
■Greek  Empire,  and  successive  invasions  were  un- 
dertaken from  the  time  of  Orkhan  I.  as  a result  of 


which  various  Greek  territories  were  added  to  Ot- 
toman rule,  until  Mohammed  II  (1451-81 ) accom- 
plished the  fall  of  Constantinople  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  Byzantine  Empire  ( 1453).  Other  cam- 
paigns were  carried  on  against  Hungary,  Serbia, 
and  Poland,  with  varying  success,  the  Turks  being 
driven  out  of  Hungary  by  Hunyadi  Janos  in  1442, 
although  tbe  Hungarian  hero  was  defeated  at  Kos- 
sovo  in  1446,  and  further  gains  were  made  in  the 
Balkans.  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Croatia  were  over- 
run, the  Crimea  was  conquered,  and  war  with  Ven- 
ice carried  on  by  Mohammed  and  his  son  Bajazet 
II  ( 1481-1512 ) . The  European  campaigns  were  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  rebellion  at  home  among 
the  Janissaries  and  revolts  of  the  Asiatic  terri- 
tories. Bajazet’s  successor,  Selim  (1512-20),  de- 
feated the  Persians  and  gained  Kurdistan  in  1515, 
put  down  the  Shiahs  in  his  own  dominions,  and  con- 
quered the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt  in  1517,  thereby 
almost  doubling  Turkish  dominions.  By  his  Egyp- 
tian conquest  the  sultan  obtained  from  the  last  of 
the  Abbaside  Califs  the  title  of  calif  for  himself 
and  his  successors,  which  made  the  sultan  of  Tur- 
key the  head  of  the  Moslem  world. 

Selim  was  succeeded  by  Suleiman  “the  Magnifi- 
cent” (1520-66),  in  whose  reign  Turkey  attained 
the  highest  point  of  her  glor}%  the  empire  extend- 
ing from  the  borders  of  Germany  to  the  frontiers 
of  Persia.  Suleiman  began  war  in  Europe,  captur- 
ing Belgrade  ( 1521 ) and  Rhodes  ( 1522),  and  defeat- 
ing the  Hungarians  at  Mohacs  and 
Suleiman  Budapest  ( 1529),  and  ravaging  Sty r- 

the  ia  and  Slavonia.  In  a second  cam- 

Magnificent  paign  he  defeated  Hungary  com- 
pletely, and  the  country  became  a 
Turkish  province  in  1544.  He  carried  on  numerous 
campaigns  against  Persia  in  which  he  took  Bag- 
dad (1534)  and  added  Armenia  and  Georgia  to 
Turkish  rule.  After  his  death,  however,  Turkish 
power  declined.  Selim  II  (1566-74)  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  allied  forces  of  the  pope,  Venice,  and 
Spain,  and  was  defeated  in  the  naval  battle  of  Le- 
panto  ( 1571 ) , which  broke  forever  tbe  naval  pow- 
er of  the  Turks.  From  that  time,  also,  Turkish  rule 
in  Europe  waned  as  one  by  one  the  conquered  dis- 
tricts gained  their  freedom, throughrevoltsand  the 
assistance  of  allies.  Such  an  alliance  of  the  French 
with  the  Austrians  against  the  Turks  led  the  lat- 
ter nation  to  make  reprisals  by  taking  away  the 
])rivileges  of  the  Roman  Catholics  at  the  holy  places 
in  Palestine,  which  were  given  instead  to  the  Ortho- 
dox Church  ( 1 664 ) . 

Tbe  j)oriod  of  decadence  after  Suleiman  was  char- 
acterized by  continual  warfare  with  other  countries 
and  by  anarchy  and  insurrection  at  home.  This 
strife  included  wars  with  Russia,  Poland.  Venice, 
Austria.  Bulgaria,  Greece,  France,  and  England. 
War  with  France  was  brought  about  by  Napoleon’s 
occupation  of  Egypt,  Turkey  joining  with  England 
aTid  Russia  in  driving  France  out  of  Egyjit  (1799- 
1 800 ) . During  this  period  occurred  the  downfall  of 
the  Janissaries  ( 1826) , whom  IMahmud  II  (1808- 
39)  had  massacred  to  ])revent  their  further  inter- 
ference with  his  government.  By  the  Treaty  of  Ad- 
rianoplc  ( 1 829) . which  ended  the  war  with  Russia, 
tbe  Danube  territory  was  divided  into  i)ractically 
independent  St  ates.Greecegainedber  independence, 
and  Russia  was  given  navigation  of  the  Bosporus 
and  Dardanelles.  Although  Russia  was  victorious, 
the  Powersadopted  the])olicy  of  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  4'urkey.  'Pliis  ])olicy  was  responsible  for 
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the  Crimean  War  (1854-56),  in  which  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  were  allied  against  Russia,  and  as 
a result  of  which  Turkey  was  admitted  to  the  con- 
cert of  European  Powers. 

In  the  reign  of  Abdul  Mejid  (1839-61)  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  institute  a series  of  reforms, 
known  as  “The  Tanzimat,”  by  which  security  of 
life  and  property  was  guaranteed  to  all  subjects 
•of  the  Empire,  irrespective  of  race  or  creed.  The 
carrying  out  of  these  reforms  was  hindered,  how- 
ever, by  the  death  of  Mejid  and  the  accession  of  his 
reactionary  successors,  Abdul  Aziz  (1861-76)  and 
Abdul  Hamid  II  (1876-1909),  both  later  deposed. 

The  tyranny  of  Abdul  Hamid  and  the  repression 
and  general  massacre  of  the  Armenians,  instigated 
( 1895-96)  by  him,  brought  about  the  formation  of 
the  Young  Turks  party  and  the  revolution  of  1908, 
by  which  the  Sultan  was  forced  to 
Rise  of  grant  reforms.  His  attempt  to  regain 
the  Young  authority  in  1909  caused  renewed  mas- 
Turks  sacres  and  ended  in  his  final  down- 
fall. He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Mohammed  V (1909-18),  under  whom  Turkey  en- 
tered the  World  War  in  alliance  with  Germany  and 
Austria.  The  defeat  of  Turkey  was  followed  by  the 
■death  of  Mohammed  V (July  3,  1918)  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Mohammed  VI  (1918-22),  with  whose 
reign  the  Ottomair  Empire  came  to  a close. 

In  April,  1920,  a rival  government  was  estab- 
lished at  Angora  by  the  Young  Turks  under  the 
leadership  of  Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha.  It  negotiated 
Turkey’s  peace  at  the  conclusion  of  the  World  War 
and  signed  the  Lausanne  agreements.  Military  op- 
erations were  conducted  against  the  Greeks  in  Asia 
Minor,  resulting  in  the  complete  rout  of  the  Greeks, 
and,  incidentally,  in  the  burning  of  Smyrna.  In 
November,  1922,  the  Kemalist  Government,  which 
had  hitherto  been  de  facto,  took  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  Constantinople,  the  Sultan  leaving  his 
■capital  secretly.  On  Oct.  29,  1923,  Mustafa  Ke- 
mal Pasha  was  elected  first  president  of  the  newly 
proclaimed  republic.  In  1924  the  califate  was  abol- 
ished. In  1927  Kemal  was  reelected  president. 

An  important  result  of  the  rise  to  power  of  the 
Young  Turks  was  the  abolition  of  the  Capitula- 
tions, wliich  had  formerly  secured  extraterritori- 
ality to  foreigners  residing  in  Turkey.  Under  the 
'Capitulations  foreigners  were  considered  as  dwell- 
ing in  their  own  country  and  subject  to  its  laws.  In 
many  instances  they  lived  in  colonies  and  had  their 
own  churches,  schools,  and  courts.  In  1914  Moham- 
med V issued  an  irade  abolishing  the  Capitula- 
tions, but  it  was  prevented  from  becoming  effective 
by  unanimous  protest  of  the  Powers.  They  were 
finally  abolished  by  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  ( 1923 ) . 

DrinJcivg  Customs.  Turkey  occupies  a unique  po- 
sition with  regard  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  as 
from  the  earliest  times  Prohibition  has  been  of- 
ficially the  law  of  the  land.  The  early  Turks  were 
an  abstemious  race,  and,  after  their  conversion  to 
Mohammedanism,  were  of  course  forbidden  liquor 
by  the  Koran.  Many  historians  assign  abstemious- 
ness as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
Early  the  former  greatness  of  the  Turkish 
Turks  people.  Eliot  Grinnell  Mears,  in  his 
Abstemious  “Modern  Turkey,”  states  that  the 
strength  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was 
due  to  the  “martial  qualities  of  the  hardy  and  fear- 
less invaders  and  to  the  strong  character  of  the 
early  sultans.”  W.  Eton,  in  a “Survey  of  the  Turk- 


ish Empire,”  ascribes  this  quality  of  martial  fear- 
lessness of  the  Turks  to  “their  great  temperance 
and  consequent  health  and  vigour  of  body.”  Daw- 
son Burns,  in  his  “Temperance  History,”  comments 
as  follows  on  the  temperate  habits  of  the  Turkish 
troops  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78: 

The  Turkish  infantry,  drawn  from  the  peasant  class, 
were  uniformly  abstinent,  and  their  high  qualities  of 
endurance  and  fortitude  were  the  admiration  of  all 
who  witnessed  them.  Their  rapid  recovery  from  dan- 
gerous wounds  was  ascribed  to  their  abstemiousness. 
If  they  had  been  properly  fed  and  handled,  their  supe- 
riority in  the  field  over  Russian  soldiery  would  have 
been  everywhere  established.  The  most  distinguished 
Turkish  general,  Osman  Pasha,  was  a strict  observer  of 
the  law  of  the  Koran  against  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drink. 

Despite  religious  prohibition,  the  use  of  liquor 
has  always  been  to  some  extent  present  in  Turkey. 
The  strict  Moslem  does  not  drink;  but  there  are 
many  less  strict  who  do  not  deny  themselves.  The 
Koran  prohibits  the  use  of  wine,  but 
The  Koran  not  its  manufacture ; and,  when  made 
Prohibits  under  this  oblique  interpretation,  it 

Wine  is,  needless  to  say,  consumed.  Nor 
does  the  Koran  mention  spirituous 
liquors ; products  of  the  still  are  accordingly  free- 
ly used  by  many.  A similar  latitude  permits  others 
to  use  rum.  Wines,  under  the  name  of  Italian  cor- 
dials, are  used  even  by  women,  while  liquors  are 
frequently  disguised  as  “golden  water,”  “water  of 
life,”  etc. 

There  are,  likewise,  many  Christians  in  Turkey, 
who  are  under  no  religious  proscription  against  liq- 
uor. Each  race  has  its  own  favorite  beverages,  drink- 
ing-places, and  customs.  It  may  safely  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  none  of  the  native  races  have,  at  least 
until  recently,  drunk  intoxicants  to  excess.  In  gen- 
eral, the  peasants  of  the  agricultural  districts  and 
the  hinterland  are  abstainers,  while  the  Turks  of 
the  cities  and  coast  towns  are  drinkers.  In  Ana- 
tolia the  Turkish  peasants  are  total  abstainers, 
because  of  Koranic  teaching.  Among  the  Armeni- 
ans, raJH  and  home-made  wine  are  served  in  tav- 
erns and  in  private  homes.  In  Syria  there  are  French 
cafes  where  all  kinds  of  European  liquors  are  sold. 
The  consumption  of  liquor  in  Turkey  has  also  been 
greatly  increased  by  foreigners,  who  have  at  times 
taken  undue  advantage  of  the  extraterritoriality 
allowed  by  the  Capitulations.  Stimulants  have  tac- 
itly been  permitted  to  high  officials  and  members 
of  the  wealthy  classes,  and  the  inebriate  habits  of 
sultans  and  their  courts  have  frequently  influenced 
the  history  of  the  Empire. 

Suleiman  the  Magnificent  carried  his  extrava- 
gance of  living  to  a point  never  imagined  by  his 
simpler  predecessors,  and  absolutely  at  variance 
with  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  According  to  Rich- 
ard Davey  in  “The  Sultan  and  His  Subjects,”  “even 
wine  was  tolerated  at  the  Khaliph’s  table,  and  oft- 
en partaken  of  to  excess.”  His  son  Selim  II  ( 1566- 
7 4 ) was  called  “The  Sot”  for  his  intemperate  habits, 
as  he  spent  his  time  in  debauchery  and  allowed  his 
grand  vizier  to  rule  the  c untry.  Not  only  did  he 
drinkmuchtoofreelyhimself,  blithe  was  not  averse 
to  his  subjects  following  his  example.  Almost  his 
first  act  when  he  ascended  the  throne  was  to  abol- 
ish the  tax  on  spirituous  liquors.  He  frequently  in- 
vited common  hamals  (porters)  to  the  Palace' and 
made  them  drunk  to  divert  himself.  He  is  reputed 
to  have  died  in  an  intoxicated  orgy. 

Murad  IV  ( 1623-40 ) was  also  much  given  to  wine 
and  debauchery,  and  his  chief  companions  in  drunk- 
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enuess  were  a Persian  and  a renegade  Italian,  with 
whom  he  visited,  incognito,  the  lowest  taverns.  Da- 
vey  cites  the  following  picture  of  his  “tricks  and 
manners,”  as  described  by  Paul  Rycaut,  who  vis- 
ited Constantinople  in  Murad’s  reign : 

He  was  insupportable  when  in  his  cups.  The  Pashas 
of  greatest  note  he  put  to  death,  and  confiscated  their 
estates  to  the  Exchequer,  and  whereas  avarice  and 
cruelty  were  equally  predominant  in  his  nature,  there 
was  scarce  a day  wherein  he  made  not  some  demon- 
stration of  these  dispositions. . . 

Murad’s  uncontrollable  violence  and  drunkenness 
created  such  disgust  among  his  people  that  a num- 
ber of  conspiracies  were  formed  against  him,  and 
he  lived  in  constant  dread  of  assassination.  For 
a time,  however,  he  threw  off  his  dissipation  and 
conducted  a number  of  successful  military  cam- 
paigns; but  he  returned  to  his  former  debaucheries 
and  was  suddenly  carried  off  by  them,  at  the  age  of 
31  years.  Of  his  successor,  Ibrahim,  it  is  said,  that 
he  was  regardless  of  everything  but  his  pleasures 
and  was  given  to  the  most  unljounded  debauchery, 
which  finally  brought  about  his  downfall. 

The  corruption  of  the  Court  spread  to  the  Jan- 
issaries, wdiose  drunken  habits  made  life  danger- 
ous for  the  i^rivate  citizen.  During  a mutiny  of 
these  soldiers  in  the  capital  in  1622,  in  the  reign 
of  Mustafa  I,  the  entire  city  was  within  their  i^ow- 
er.  Among  other  outrages  committed  at  this  time, 
Eton  relates  the  followdng: 

The  vizir  durst  deny  them  nothing ; they  drank  wine 
in  the  streets  contrary  to  their  law,  and  stood  in  com- 
panies in  the  open  day,  exacting  of  all  Christians  who 
passed,  money  to  pay  for  their  wine,  stabbing  without 
mercy  those  who  refused  to  submit  to  their  extortions. 
None  dared  to  remonstrate  with  men  who  had  killed 
their  own  sovereign. 

Eton,  also,  in  describing  the  drinking  habits  of 
the  Turks,  stresses  their  peculiar  liking  for  intoxi- 
cation : 

When  a Turk  drinks  wine,  it  is  with  an  intention  of 
becoming  intoxicated  ; he  therefore  swallows  a large 
portion  at  one  draught,  and  repeats  it  till  he  is  beastly 
drunk  ; or  if  he  is  fearful  of  being  seen  in  a state  of 
drunkenness,  the  quantity  he  prescribes  to  himself  to 
make  him  contented  (as  they  call  it)  he  drinks  off  all 
at  once.  Such  a method  of  drinking  wine,  and  with 
such  a view,  certainly  entitles  drinkers  to  the  con- 
tempt they  are  held  in  in  Turkey. 

Of  the  nation  in  general,  however,  the  same  au- 
thor says:  “The  temperance  of  the  Turks,  which 
is  owing  in  a great  measure  to  their  religion,  pro- 
duces its  usual  good  effect  in  rendering  their  in- 
tellects clear.” 

Native  Drinks.  Characteristic  native  drinks  of 
Turkey  include  yaourt  (a  kind  of  kumiss),  sher- 
bets, and  coffee,  whicli  the  Turks  drink  very  sweet 
and  thick.  Alcoholic  beverages  in  commonest  use 
are  wdnes,  raid,  and  mastic.  The  consumption  of 
beer  also  is  increasing. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  Koranic  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  wine  l)y  Mohammedans,  a great  deal  of  wine 
is  made  in  various  parts  of  Turkey.  From  early 
times  travelers  have  mentioned  the  vineyards  and 
wines  of  the  country,  although,  as  previously  ob- 
served, most  of  them  agree  that  the  average  Mos- 
lem does  not  drink  wine.  Baron  de  Tott,  in  his 
“Memoirs,”  writes  of  the  vineyards  of  Tartary, 
where  he  went  as  ambassador,  and  of  “the  excel- 
lent Hungary  wine”  given  him  by  the  “Cham.”  Of 
the  wines  of  Cyprus,  then  under  Turkish  adminis- 
tration. he  says : 

The  Wines  of  Cyprus  generally  have  a strong  taste 
of  Pitch,  which  they  derive  from  the  Skins  in  which 
they  are  put,  pure  from  the  Wine-press,  till  they  are 
poured  into  (basks.  These  Wines  lose  their  taste  when 


they  grow  old  ; and  have  their  good  Property,  if  they 
are  genuine,  of  never  becoming  sour. 

James  Baker,  who  visited  the  country  in  1874, 
says  of  Turkish  viticulture  ( “Turkey  in  Europe,” 
London,  1877) : 

Vineyards  in  Turkey  are  very  extensive,  and  the  cli- 
mate is  admirably  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  vine.  The 
volcanic  nature  of  the  soil  in  many  parts 

Turkish  of  the  country  is  also  favourable  to  the 
Viticulture  cultivation  of  that  plant.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  grapes,  both  the  black  and  white 
varieties,  and  most  of  them  are  good,  but  the  wines  are 
as  yet  but  indifferent,  from  the  careless  manner  in  which 
they  are  made. 

All  the  wine  made  in  the  country  is  generally  con- 
sumed in  the  year  of  its  jnanufacture,  so  that  much 
“bouquet”  cannot  be  expected. 

The  vines  are  planted  about  fifty  inches  apart,  and 
are  well  dug  and  trenched  twice  a year.  They  do  not 
bear  grapes  before  the  fifth,  and  the  crop  goes  on  in- 
creasing until  the  tenth  year,  when  it  produces  on  an' 
average  about  6,500  lbs.  of  grapes  to  the  acre,  which 
sell  at  one  halfpenny  per  lb.,  wholesale. 

They  are  pruned  to  about  three  feet  in  height,  and 
are  not  “sticked.”  To  lay  down  a vineyard  costs  by  the- 
end  of  the  fifth  year,  including  the  price  of  the  land, 
about  £30  per  acre. 

He  visited  the  vineyards  of  Yauboli,  which  “are 
very  extensive,  and  must  occupy  as  much  as  two 
thousand  acres  of  land,”  and  he  found  extensive 
vineyards  in  the  neighborhood  of  Slivmia,  where 
the  wine,  “which  is  of  a Burgundy  character,  is  ex- 
cellent; but  the  vine-growers  were  in  great  distress 
this  year  (1876)  inconsequence  of  the  destruction 
of  the  greater  part  of  their  vintage  from  a severe 
hailstorm.”  While  at  Therapia.  across  the  Bospo- 
rus from  Constantinople,  he  “drank  the  wine  of 
the  country,  which  is  given  gratis,  and  which,  mixed 
with  water,  is  most  wholesome  and  refreshing,, 
while,  taken  pure,  it  is  sufficiently  inebriating  to 
those  who  may  liappen  to  lie  given  to  strong  drinks.” 
Among  the  Bulgarians,  who  are  Christians,  he 
found  “excellent  native  wine,”  but,  on  visiting  the 
Circassians,  he  relates  that  “There  was- 
Native  no  wine,  as  the  people  are  Mohamme- 
Wines  dans,  and  do  not  touch  it,  but  a drink 
called  iran,  made  of  sour  butter-milk,  and 
to  be  found  in  every  Turkish  and  Circassian  vil- 
lage, was  very  refreshing  and  acceptalde.”  At  Rilo- 
monastery,  a Greek  Catholic  institution  about 
twelve  miles  from  Samokov,  he  was  given  the  na- 
tive plum  brandy  and  other  liquids  liy  the  monks. 
A few  days  later  he  visited  a small  monastery  and 
farm  belonging  to  the  monks,  about  twelve  miles 
away,  where  the  October  vintage  was  being  gath- 
ered, concerning  which  he  writes : 

I found  the  old  abbot  in  a large  and  lofty  cellar,  full 
of  great  vats.  Two  monks  stood  by  bis  side  with  pen 
and  paper  to  check  the  panniers  of  grapes  as  they  were- 
brought  in,  while  the  steward,  with  his  great  keys 
hanging  from  his  girdle,  superintended  the  treading  of 
the  grapes.  Outside  there  was  a busy  scene  : sheep  and 
oxen  were  being  slain  for  the  village  feast,  women  and 
children  were  flitting  about  in  their  bright  costumes, 
and  strings  of  horses  and  mules,  laden  with  luscious- 
grapes,  were  wending  their  way  along  the  hills  and  over 
the  bridge  to  the  cellar. 

According  to  Mcars  (iu  “Modern  Turkey’’),  the 
(piality  of  Turkish  vintages  lias  not  improved.  He 
states : 

Grapes  grow  everywliere  in  the  country.  They  are- 
valued  not  only  as  a fruit,  hut  large  quantities  are  con- 
verted into  raisins  and  exported,  especially  from  Smyr- 
na but  also  from  other  imrts.  In  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try much  wine  is  ])roduced  from  grapes.  In  general  this 
is  of  low  quality  ; but  several  of  the  .Jewish  colonies,  al- 
so mona.steries  in  the  Lebanon,  have  demonstrated  the- 
possibilities  of  this  industry,  if  properly  organized,  both 
in  production  and  in  marketing. 

'I'lic  wine  industry  of  Turkey  received  a great  set- 
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back  during  the  recent  struggle  between  the  Young 
lurks  and  the  Greeks.  When  the  northwestern  part 
of  Asia  Minor  was  overrun  and  devastated  20,000,- 
000  vines  were  uprooted  and  200,000  homes  de- 
stroyed. The  present  Kemalist  Government  desires 
to  rebuild  the  industry  and  supplant  foreign  wines 
with  native  wines  in  the  market.  To  this  end  it  has 
introduced  scientific  viticulture  into  agricultural 
schools,  particularly  into  its  school  at  Smyrna, 
which  is  in  an  important  wine-growing  district. 

Raki  is  the  native  spirituous  liquor.  It  is  a form 
of  arrack,  formerly  made  from  the  skins  of  grapes 
but  at  the  present  time  usually  made  from  raisins 
or  mulberries,  or  a mixture  of  both.  It  has  an  al- 
coholic content  of  36  per  cent.  Concerning  this 
drink  Morewood  wrote  in  1838: 

Arrack,  distilled  at  Constantinople  from  the  skins  of 
grapes,  is  rendered  aromatic  by  the  infusion  of  angel- 
ica and  gum  mastic.  It  is  a clear  and  transparent  spirit 
when  unmixed  : but  when  water  is  added,  it  becomes, 
first  azure  : afterwards  opaque  and  milky.  It  is  a fra- 
grant  pleasant  liquor,  and  is  sold  very  cheap.  An  infe- 
rior kind  of  Rakki  is  made  from  prunes. 

The  process  of  making  raki  is  described  in  a let- 
ter written  by  U.  S.  Consul  Thomas  H.  Norton,  at 
Harput,  TurkeAy  Dec.  10,  1903,  as  follows: 

Raisins  or  mulberries,  or  a mixture  of  both,  are  al- 
lowed to  ferment  in  jars  of  water,  and  the  liquid  is 
submitted  to  distillation.  Small  stills  of  a very  primi- 
tive character  are  owned  by  many  of  the  well  to  do 
Armenians,  who  manufacture  for  their  own  require- 
ments . . . 

Norton  further  states  tliat  in  his  district  cider 
and  beer  are  occasionally  manufactured,  but  on  a 
small  scale,  and  that  the  consumption  of  intoxi- 
cants is  Avide-spread  among  both  Christians  and 
Moslems,  the  latter  interpreting  the  prohibition  of 
the  Prophet  as  applying  to  Avine  only.  On  the  other 
hand,  Vice-Consul  Tital  OjalA’o,  of  Erzerum,  under 
date  of  May  16,  1903,  states  that  in  his  district  the 
Turks  are  prohibited  from  using  drinks,  as  are  al- 
so the  Protestants,  and  that  the  Catholics  drink 
most,  the  Armenians  ranking  first  in  drinking  and 
the  Gregorians  second. 

According  to  United  States  Consul  Rufus  W. 
Lane,  of  Smyrna  (April  25,  1903),  the  most  popu- 
lar native  drink  in  his  district  is  mastiqua,  Avhich 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  resin  or  gum  of  the 
mastic-tree  in  spirits  of  Avine.  The  gum  is  obtained 
frojn  the  mastic-tree,  Avhich  groAvs  in  the  islands 
of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Archipelago,  and  is  col- 
lected by  spreading  sheets  of  cotton  cloth  under 
the  tree;  on  these  sheets  the  gum  falls  from  small 
scarifications  on  the  limbs  of  the  tree.  Of  this  liq- 
uor he  writes  as  folloAvs: 

Mastiqua  has  a resinous  flavor  which  is  usually  dis- 
guised by  the  addition  of  sugar  and  small  quantities  of 
aniseed  oil.  Before  drinking  it  is  the  custom 
Mastic  to  dilute  the  mastiqua  about  one  half  with  wa- 
ter. The  effect  is  similar  to  that  of  all  alco- 
holic beverages  but  is  said  to  be  but  slightly  injurious. 
The  “coffee  houses”  sell  mastiqua  at  about  one  cent  per 
drink  of  one  quarter  ounce. 

Of  this  beverage  Sir  Edwin  Pears,  Avho  lived  for 
many  years  in  Constantinople,  Avrites: 

Those  in  the  country  who  do  not  care  for  the  light 
native  wines,  which  as  a rule  are  not  appetising,  usu- 
ally take  to  drinking  what  is  called  mastic,  and  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes  the  consumption  of  liquor  is 
pretty  general.  It  is  an  ether  rather  than  an  alcohol, 
but  the  ether  contains  gum  mastic  in  solution.  When 
it  is  poured  out  it  is  as  clear  as  water.  When  water  is 
added  it  becomes  milky. 

Of  recent  years  mastiqua,  noAv  more  commonly 
called  “mastic,”  has  become  a popular  drink  in  coast 
toAvns.  Prevalence  of  the  opium  and  tobacco  habits 


has  probablj'  retarded,  rather  than  accelerated,  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  in  these  toAvns. 

Liquor  Legislation.  Prior  to  the  liberation  of 
Turkey  from  the  domination  of  foreign  poAvers  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  spirituous,  malt,  and  vi- 
nous liquors  Avas  entirely  unrestricted,  subject  to 
the  payment  of  internal-reA'enue  taxes  and  customs 
duties,  and  the  usual  business  taxes.  Although  Pro- 
hibition AA'as  enjoined  by  the  Koran,  the  Tui'kish 
Government  did  not  interfere  Avith  the  sale  of  liq- 
uor, except  to  prohibit  the  opening  of  saloons  and 
liquor-shops  within  100  meters  from  mosques,  po- 
lice stations,  and  schools.  A permit  Avas  required 
and  a tax  paid  to  the  Government  for  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks.  No  penalty  Avas 
attached  to  their  consumption  at  ordinary  times, 
but  during  the  fast  of  Ramadan  Mohammedans 
AATre  forbidden  by  the  Government  to  use  any  alco- 
holic drinks;  and  violators  of  this  rule  Avere  put  in 
prison.  As  the  Nationalist  moA'ement  progressed, 
hoAA’ever,  Prohibition  accompanied  it  almost  auto- 
matically. The  National  Prohibition  LaAv,  passed 
Sept.  14,  1920,  Avas  applied  to  eastern  and  central 
Turkey  in  Asia  Sept.  14,  1920;  to  soutliAvestern 
Turkey  in  Asia  Dec.  1,  1921,  after  the  AvithdraAval 
of  the  French  from  Cilicia;  to  AATstern  and  north- 
AA’estern  Turkey  in  Asia  Sept.  13,  1922,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Greeks  from  Asia  Minor ; and  to 
Constantinople  and  Turkey  in  Europe  Oct.  8,  1923, 
after  the  Allied  evacuation  of  the  city,  the  PoAvers 
not  permitting  it  to  become  effectiA^e  Avdiile  they 
Avere  in  control  of  the  city. 

Prohibition  AA'as  in  force  for  about  six  months  in 
Turkey  when  it  Avas  repealed  by  the  Spirits  LaAv 
of  April  9,  1924,  enacted  chiefly  as  a revenue  mea- 
sure. Concerning  the  enforcement  of  Prohibition 
Mr.  William  E.  (“Pussyfoot”)  Johnson  makes  the 
folloAving  statement : 

There  is  a conflict  of  testimony,  the  wets  asserting  that 
it  was  not  enforced  at  all,  while  the  officials  of  the  Near 
East  Relief  state  that  it  was  well  enforced 
Short-lived  and  that  it  was  difficult  and  expensive  to 
Prohibition  get  any  liquor  whatever.  During  this  pe- 
riod, however,  drunkenness  and  disorder 
were  greatly  diminished,  which  would  make  it  appear 
that  the  Prohibition  law  was  as  well  enforced  as  any 
other  law. 

But  difficulties  arose  because  of  pressure  applied 
by  the  PoAvers  to  restore  the  revenue  received  from 
drink.  The  situation  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  John- 
son (1924)  : 

In  1881,  what  is  known  as  the  “Service  of  the  Pub- 
lic Debt”  was  instituted  to  take  control  of  the  public 
debt  of  Turkey,  which  had  been  grossly  mismanaged 
or  rather  not  managed  at  all.  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy.  Russia,  and  America  took  charge  of  the 
debt,  including  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  cer- 
tain stated  revenues  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors^ — • 
a sort  of  a modified  receivership.  That  Service  is  still 
in  existence  and  is  the  last  remaining  item  of  outside 
interference  with  Turkish  affairs.  The  Republic  is  now 
seeking  to  abolish  that  Service.  Among  the  specified 
items  on  which  this  Service  had  and  has  the  right  to 
collect  revenue  from  is  the  liquor.  And  here  came  a 
point  of  trouble.  The  Service  protested  against  this  par- 
ticular revenue  being  cut  off  by  this  prohibition  “fool- 
ishness.” The  Minister  of  Finance  was  laying  awake 
nights  with  a deficit  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  million  li- 
vres.  The  big  German-Swiss  brewery,  that  had  a sort 
of  monopoly  of  the  beer  business,  began 
The  POAvers  making  a big  noise  about  the  destruction 

Collect  of  their  property,  and  they  reinforced 

Excise  their  arguments  by  money  where  this 
money  would  do  the  most  good  for  “the 
cause.”  It  was  proposed  to  overthrow  prohibition,  at 
least  temporarily,  and  enact  high  taxation  until  the  na- 
tional finances  should  recover.  One  wise  Turk  explained 
it  to  me  this  way  : “There  was  a feeling  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  Christians  drank  most  of  the  liquor  and  we  wanted 
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to  get  rid  of  them,  it  was  best  to  inaugurate  a tempo- 
rary license  law  and  let  the  Christians  drink  themselves 
to  death  while  we  made  as  much  money  as  possible  out 
of  their  undoing  and  pay  the  public  debt.”  And  thus  the 
campaign  was  ou  for  the  election  of  a new  parliament 
and  for  the  doing  away  with  the  dry  law. 

The  project  was  opposed,  especially  by  the  Green 
Crescent  temperance  society,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  elect  a Parliament  which  would  uphold 
the  dry  law,  but  political  questions  so  beclouded 
the  situation  that  the  issue  was  lost  sight  of  and  the 
new  Parliament,  on  April  9,  1924,  abolished  Pro- 
hibition and  passed  a drastic  temporary  license  law. 
Its  j)rovisions  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  taxes  on  spirits  and  alcoholic  drinks  set  forth 
in  the  law  of  April  1,  1334  (1918),  of  which  certain 
articles  were  modified  by  the  decision  of  December 
8,  133G  (1920)  and  by  the  present  law,  are  quadru- 
pled. 

2.  Beginning  from  the  date  of  the  entry  into  force  of 
this  law,  tradesmen  possessing  spirits  and  drinks  are  re- 
quired to  communicate,  within  an  interval  of  one  month, 
both  to  the  Treasury  and  to  the  Administration  of  the 
Public  Debt,  a list  of  the  quantity  of  spirits  they  pos- 
sess and  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  old  and  new 
imposts. 

3.  In  case  a declaration  should  not  be  made  in  the 
prescribed  interval  or  in  case  a quantity  of  spirits 
should  be  discovered,  the  additional  quantity  shall  be 
considered  as  contraband  and  a double  impost  shall  be 
collected  by  a fine. 

4.  The  half  of  the  fine  collected  in  such  case  shall 
be  distributed  among  the  functionaries  assigned  to  this 
service  and  those  who  make  the  denunciation. 

5.  Spirits  imported  from  abroad  shall  pay  twelve 
times  the  imposts  of  the  basic  tariff  of  the  law  of  March 
7,  1339  (1923),  Annex  B.  Spirits  and  alcoholic  drinks 
manufactured  in  the  country  shall  pay  a tax  equal  to 
the  imposts  of  this  law. 

6.  It  is  forbidden,  without  special  permit,  to  manu- 
facture alcoholic  drinks  in  Turkey,  to  open  cabarets 
or  to  become  intoxicated  in  public.  Persons  who  manu- 
facture drinks  without  special  permit  shall  be  subject 
to  a fine  of  from  100  to  500  liras  and  their  apparatus 
shall  be  confiscated.  Cabarets  opened  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
hibition law  shall  be  closed  and  their  operators  shall 
be  subject  to  a fine  of  from  10  to  50  liras  or  to  impris- 
onment of  from  one  week  to  one  year.  Those  who  drink 

spirits  in  public  shall  be  subject  to  a 
Iiicense  Iiaw  fine  of  from  10  to  100  liras  and  those 

of  1924  arrested  in  a state  of  intoxication  shall 
be  punished  by  a fine  of  from  5 to  50 
liras  or  by  imprisonment  from  3 days  to  one  month. 
However,  restaurants  and  similar  establishments,  which 
shall  have  paid  the  taxes  and  secured  the  special  per- 
mit, are  authorized  to  sell  drinks  such  as  beer  and  li- 
queurs which,  containing  little  alcohol,  cannot  provoke 
drunkenness. 

7.  Art.  3 of  Law  No.  22  of  September  14,  1336  (1920) 
is  modified  and  the  remaining  articles  are  repealed.  The 
Ministry  of  Finance  shall,  within  three  months  of  the 
publication  of  this  law,  establish  a spirits  monopoly.  The 
government  is  authorized  to  monopolize  the  manufac- 
ture, sale  and  importation  of  spirits.  The  conditions  and 
mode  of  administration  of  this  monopoly  shall  be  fixed 
by  a special  law. 

8.  The  present  law  enters  into  force  from  the  date 
of  its  publication. 

9.  The  Ministers  of  the  Interior.  Finances  and  Jus- 
tice are  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  present 
law. 

Rosolutioiis  governing  tlie  granting  of  permits 
in  C'onstantino])lo  were: 

1.  A commission  comiiosed  of  the  chiefs  of  the  first 
and  second  sections  of  the  police  and  Inspector  Ismail 
Hakki  Bey  shall  be  constituted  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  chief  of  the  third  section. 

2.  It  is  to  this  commission  that  it  shall  belong  to 
designate  the  i)laces  authorized  to  sell  beer  and  liqueurs 
in  conformity  with  the  modified  drink  law. 

3.  The  application  drawn  up  by  the  interested  per- 
sons shall  be  sent  to  the  police  stations  of  their  quar- 
ters for  the  iniri)ose  of  investigation  as  to  their  iden- 
tity, to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  have  been  pun- 
ished for  an  offense,  to  indicate  whether  their  shop  is 
in  a purely  Moslem  section  or  near  a mosque,  convent, 
seminary,  tomb  or  cemetery  or  oi)posite  or  alongside  a 
police  station  and  at  what  distance  and  moreover  wheth- 
er sale  in  such  and  such  place  might  cause  inconve- 
nience from  the  point  of  view  of  urban  usage.  The  re- 


sults of  the  investigation  thus  made  shall  be  the  sub- 
ject of  an  examination  by  the  commission. 

4.  For  the  moment  only  restaurants  shall  enjoy  au- 
thorization. 

5.  When  the  commission  shall,  after  investigation, 
have  authorized  the  sale  of  beer  and  liqueurs,  its  deci- 
sion shall  be  communicated  to  the  appropriate  police  sta- 
tion of  the  quarter  and  the  Administration  of  the  Pub- 
lic Debt  shall  be  informed  in  order  that  it  may  issue  the 
sale  permit ; moreover  the  provincial  government  shall 
be  kept  informed  of  the  results. 

According  to  the  new  law  the  Government  was 
required  to  establish  an  alcohol  monopoly  within 
three  months  of  the  promulgation  of  the  law.  At 
first  it  was  decided  to  grant  the  monopoly  to  a firm 
of  Polish  financiers,  in  order  to  meet  the  financial 
requirements  of  the  Angora  Govern- 
Government  ment.  Under  the  terms  of  this  agree- 
Monopoly  ment  the  Polish  group  was  to  pay 
8,000,000  Turkish  pounds  a year  to 
the  national  treasury.  After  a short  time,  however, 
the  Polish  firm  became  remiss  in  its  payments  and 
began  to  make  excuses,  its  chief  complaint  being 
that  so  many  illicit  stills  were  being  operated  in  the 
country  that  its  income  was  not  sufficient  to  make 
the  payments.  The  Government  thereupon  canceled 
the  contract  and  undertook  to  carry  on  the  mo- 
nopoly itself,  continuing  in  force  the  high  tariff  on 
foreign  wines  and  spirits  which  had  been  jjassed 
to  assist  the  Polish  monopolists. 

The  Government  assfxmed  the  monopoly  on  June 
1,  192G.  At  that  time  the  State  took  over  the  man- 
ufacture and  distribution  of  alcoholic  drinks,  sup- 
plying liquors  to  the  bars,  cafes,  and  restaurants. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  monopoly  was  to  increase 
revenue  and  for  that  reason  high  prices  were  charged 
for  all  liquors,  although  it  was  also  desired  to  take 
the  Imsiness  out  of  the  hands  of  foreigners  and  give 
it  over  to  the  Turks.  The  Government  has  desired 
to  encourage  the  jxroduction  of  native  wines  by 
imposing  a high  tax  on  imported  varieties;  but  in 
this  it  has  not  been  entirely  successful,  as  great 
quantities  of  foreign  wines  continue  to  be  imported. 

Statistics.  According  to  Gabriel  Bie  Ravndal, 
American  Consul  at  Constantinople,  the  Turkish 
capital  contained  4,142  saloons  and  shops  where 
liquor  was  sold  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Prohibition  law  (1920).  Under  the  law  these 
shops  were  forced  to  close;  but  with  the  abolition 
of  Prohibition  90  per  cent  opened  up  again. 

The  number  of  licensed  saloons  in  Constanti- 
nople was  placed  at  1,413  in  “Constantinople  To- 
Day,”  the  Pathfinder  Survey  of  Constantinople,  ed- 
ited by  Clarence  R.  Johnson  (N.  Y.,  1922) , and  they 
are  classified  either  as  beerhalls,  places  where  a 
specialty  is  made  of  serving  beer,  and  other  liquors 
as  well,  or  as  caf6s  where  both  food  and  liquors 
are  sold.  The.se  places  are  described  as  follows: 

In  every  district  in  the  city  there  are  beerhalls.  Most 
of  them  are  rather  disreputable  places,  where  there 
is  low  dancing  and  where  ixrostitutes  solicit  trade. 
These  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  Galata  and  Pera. 
Beerhalls  in  Stamboul  and  in  the  Bosphorus  villages 
are  cleaner  and  of  a better  type.  These  often  possess 
orchestras  and  are  frequented  by  respectable  people.  All 
nationalities  own  beerhalls,  the  Greeks,  however,  being 
greatly  in  the  majority.  . . 

There  are  also  1 80  ]>ublic  houses  to  bo  added  to  the 
above  number,  making  a grand  total  of  1,599  liquor- 
shops. 

The  same  authority  gives  an  analyzed  list  of  the 
saloons  surveyed,  together  with  the  nationalities 
of  their  jxroprietors.  most  of  whom  had  licenses  to 
.sell  li(]uor;  but  tnany  places  were  discovered  sell- 
ing intoxicants  which  were  not  listed  by  the  re- 
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ports  of  the  police  headquarters  in  Stamboul.  This 
analysis  indicates  that  the  drink  business  in  Tur- 
key is  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  instead  of  the 
Turks.  Concerning  the  nationality  of  the  saloon- 
keepers in  Constantinople,  Mr.  William  E.  (“Pus- 
syfoot ’)  Johnson,  in  an  article  entitled  “If  Christ 
Caine  to  Constantinople,”  published  in  the  Dear- 
horn  Independent  of  March  5,  1927,  writes  as  fol- 
lows ; 

If  Christ  should  come  to  Constantinople,  He  would  find 
that  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  liquor  shops  were  oper- 
ated by  ■■Christians.”  He  would  find  that  of  the  471 
surveyed  beer  halls  four  were  conducted  by  Turks,  one 
by  a Kurd,  one  by  a Jew  and  465  by  so-called  “Chris- 
tians,” nearly  all  Greeks  or  Armenians.  He  would  find 
that  these  beer  halls  conducted  by  “Christians,”  as  de- 
scribed by  a high  Christian  authority,  are  “rather  dis- 
reputable places.”  He  would  learn  that  of  the  1,413  sa- 
loons or  drink  shops  surveyed,  1,169  were  operated  by 
Greeks  and  only  97  by  Turks. 

Tlie  annual  report  of  the  Green  Crescent,  Turk- 
ish temperance  society,  presented  to  the  annual 
congress  of  the  organization  held  in  Constantinople, 
Nov.  1,  1925,  showed  that  from  January  to  Octo- 
Iter,  1924.  there  were  492  drink  tragedies  in  Con- 
stantinople. For  the  same  period  of  1925  they  had 
increased  to  G96.  The  following  statistics  of  Con- 
stantinople's prisons  were  also  presented: 

sentenced  ai.coholics 

1922  2,600  1,120 

4923  2,575  1,125 

1924  3,225  1,326 

In  1924,  43.5  per  cent  of  the  persons  received  in- 
to Constantinople’s  prisons  were  alcohol  users;  in 

1925  the  percentage  was  52.5. 

Temperance.  Organizatio^is.  Until  recently  at- 
tempts at  temperance  reform  in  Turkey  have  been 
spasmodic  and  of  short  duration.  Several  interna- 
tional temperance  organizations  have  established 
a foothold  in  the  country,  but  without  notable  suc- 
cess. Shortly  after  the  institution  of  the  World’s 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  (1883),  a 
Turkish  Union  Avas  active  under  the  presidency  of 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Locke,  of  Philippopolis,  Bulgaria.  In 
1909  the  Good  Templar  Order  Avas  introduced  into 
Turkey  by  Dr.  Forel  of  SAvitzerland,  but  AA’as  soon 
submerged  by  the  disorganizing  effects  of  the  Italo- 
Turkish  War  (1911-12). 

At  present,  temperance  reform  in  Turkey  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Green  Crescent  Society 
(Hilal  AJidar),  formed  on  March  5,  1919.  to  com- 
l)at  the  increased  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquor 
among  the  Turks,  caused  in  part  l)y  the  Allied  oc- 
cupation of  Constantinople.  The  Soci- 

The  ety.  AA’hich  AAms  founded  through  the  ef- 

Green  forts  of  Dr.  Mazhar  Osman  and  for  the 
Crescent  purpose  of  coml)ating  alcohol  in  all  its 
forms,  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Turkish  Press  Society.  A constitution 
of  28  articles  Avas  adopted,  an  executive  committee 
of  16  members  formed,  and  officers  elected,  as  fol- 
loAA’s:  President.  Dr.  Emin  Pasha;  A'ice-president. 
Dr.  Mazhar  Osman;  secretary.  Dr.  Shukry  Haziin. 
Calif  Abdul  Medjib  Avas  made  honorary  president. 

The  efforts  of  the  Green  Crescent  Avere  responsi- 
ble for  securing  the  adoption  of  the  Prohibition 
laAv  by  the  Angora  GoA^ernment,  AAdiich  Avas  at  first 
mainiy  for  Anatolia.  It  Avas  put  into  force  progres- 
sively in  the  other  parts  of  Turkey,  as  previous- 
ly mentioned,  but  coxild  not  operate  in  Constanti- 
nople before  1923,  becaiise  of  the  presence  of  the 
Allied  troops  avIio  used  alcohol  in  great  quantity. 
Soon  after  the  evacuation  of  the  capital  by  the  Al- 
lies the  Green  Crescent  applied  to  the  National 


Assembly  for  the  immediate  application  of  the  laAV 
to  the  city,  Avhich  Avas  granted.  The  Society  Avas  al- 
so actiA^e  in  the  election  of  dry  members  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  and  carried  on  propaganda  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Prohibition  hxAv.  Pressure 
exerted  by  foreign  interests,  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  liquor  revenue,  Avas  too  strong,  hoAvever,  and  the 
laAv  Avas  repealed  in  1924  and  the  drink  traffic  re- 
stored. The  efforts  of  the  Green  Crescent  Avere  not 
entirely  in  vain,  as  25  Deputies  AvhoAA’ere  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  Avere  able  to  secure  restrictions 
on  the  sale  of  liquor  by  the  Assembly,  Avhich  per- 
mitted the  free  sale  of  light  beA^erages  like  beer  and 
Avine,  but  prohibited  the  separate  sale  of  strong 
liquors  in  shops.  Later,  Avhen  liberty  Avas  given  for 
the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  liquor,  the  GoA^ernment 
adopted  regulations  forbidding  drunkenness  and 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  young  people.  The  Society  al- 
so secured  the  passage  of  a law  prohibiting  the 
drinking  of  raki  in  public. 

Dr.  Mazhar  Osman,  one  of  the  leading  temper- 
ance AAmrkers  of  eastern  Europe,  is  noAv  president 
of  the  Society  and  is  also  founder  and  editor  of  the 
Turkish  temperance  journals,  8ihhi  Sahifalar  and 
Bilal  Ahda/r.  Beside  its  legislative  activities,  the 
organization’s  Avork  includes  the  holding  of  confer- 
ences to  interest  young  people  in  the  temperance 
movement;  the  publication  of  statistics  on  drink- 
ing; the  carrying  on  of  antialcoholic  propaganda 
through  the  neAA'spapers ; and  Avork  among  labor- 
ers, conducted  especially  by  means  of  motion-pic- 
tures. In  1926  the  Green  Crescent  became  affiliated 
Avith  the  World  League  Against  Alcoholism. 

Much  assistance  has  been  rendered  the  Society 
by  tlie  Turkish  Women’s  Union,  Avhich  has  adopted 
the  principle  of  opposition  to  liquor.  Among  its 
Avorkers  are:  Safieh  Hussein,  Nezihe  Mouhiddin, 
Pakize  Ahmed,  and  Esma  Zafer. 

A second  national  temperance  organization,  called 
the  “League  of  Abstainers,”  AA^as  formed  in  Turkey 
in  1927.  It  AA’as  founded,  under  the 
League  of  leadership  of  Dr.  Fazil  Bekri,  by  a 
Abstainers  group  Avho  formerh^  used  alcoholic 
beA'erages.  Its  program  includes,  as 
does  that  of  the  Green  Crescent,  opposition  to  nar- 
cotics. The  folloAving  information  concerning  the 
League  Avas  given  by  the  Neio  York  Times  (Oct.  7, 
1927)  : 

The  league  has  instituted  three  classes  of  member- 
ships, honorary,  moral  and  voluntary.  The  voluntary 
class  enlists  those  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25.  as 
it  claims  this  to  be  the  dangerous  period  for  young  peo- 
ple. 

A system  of  fines  is  imposed  upon  those  who  are  in 
the  moral  class  and  who  are  supposed  to  confess  when- 
ever they  break  their  pledges  of  total  abstinence.  It  is 
curious  to  find  that  there  is  a certain  latitude  allowed 
those  holding  public  office  and  are  either  tempted  or 
compelled  to  imbibe  on  formal  occasions.  These  con- 
stitute the  honorary  class.  To  them  is  allowed  ■‘one  or 
two  glasses  of  champagne  at  the  close  of  official  ban- 
quets.” 

Bibliography. — James  Baker,  Turkey  in  Europe,  Lon- 
don, 1877  ; Current  History,  July,  1926,  and  December, 
1927  : Richard  Davey,  The  Sultan  and  His  Subjects,  Hew 
York,  1897  ; Rev.  E.  J.  Davis,  Life  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
London,  1879  ; EncyclopaediaBritannica,\lVa.,l‘2-t'h.,a.Tid 
13th  eds.,  s.v. ; W.  Eton,  A Survey  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, London,  1809  ; Clarence  R.  Johnson,  Constantino- 
ple To-Day,  New  York,  1922  ; Eliot  Grinnel  Mears,  Mod- 
ern Turkey,  New  York,  1924  ; Samuel  Morewood,  His- 
tory of  Inebriating  Liquors,  Dublin,  1838  ; C.  Oscanyan, 
The  Sultan  and  His  People,  New  York,  1857  ; Sir  Ed- 
win Pears,  Forty  Years  in  Constantinople,  New  York, 
1916;  E.  Alexander  Powell,  By  Camel  and  Car  to  the 
Peacock  Throne,  New  York,  1923  ; Baron  de  Tott,  Mem- 
oirs. London,  1785  : Statesman’s  Year-book,  1927  ; Sid- 
ney Whitman,  Turkish  Memories,  New  York,  1914. 
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TURNBULL,  WILLIAM  WATSON.  A British 
railway  man,  editor,  and  temperance  advocate ; born 
at  Jedburgh,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  April  29, 
1841;  died  in  Bristol,  England,  March  30,  1925. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Xest  Academy,  Jedl)urgh. 
In  185(5  the  Turnbull  family  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  for  seventeen  years  William  was  employed 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  North  British  Railway 
Company. 

Practically  his  entire  life  history  was  bound  up 
with  some  phase  of  tlie  tem|)erance  movement.  As 
a boy  he  became  a memlier  of  the  Juvenile  Absti- 
i.ence  Society,  and  in  1800  lie  joined  the  Edinburgh 
Total  Al)stinence  Society.  In  September,  1870,  he 
afliliated  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Tetn- 
])lars,  becoming  a menilier  of  Day  Star  Lodge  No. 
35.  At  the  annual  election  of  ollieers,  in  October, 
1870,  he  was  elected  Worthy  Secretary,  and  in  Jan- 
uary of  the  next  j'ear.  Worthy  Chief  Tem])lar.  He 
was  appointed  lirst  secretary  of  the  City  of  Edin- 
liurgh  District  Lodge. 

in  1871  he  was  sent  to  the  Grand  Lodge  Session 
at  Stirling,  Scotland,  as  the  duly  accredited  rep- 
resentative of  the  Edinburgh  body,  and  in  1872  he 
\cas  elected  Grand  Worthy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
tlie  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland.  The  next  year  he  was 
made  G.  W.  Secretary  of  Scotland,  to  which  posi- 
tion he  was  annually  reelected  for  eighteen  years, 
in  April,  1875,  he  was  elected  secretary  to  the 
United  Grand  Lodge  executives  of  Great  Britain 
i'.nd  Irelajul;  two  years  later  he  was  sent  to  repre- 
sent Scotland  in  the  Right  Worthy  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  World,  of  which  body  he  was  made  R.W.G.  As- 
sistant Secretary  in  1878;  and  in  1880  became  R. 
W.G.  Secretary,  holdingthatresponsil)le  office  until 
tlie  reunion  of  the  Order  was  effected  at  Saratoga 
.Springs,  New  York,  in  1887.  After  1887  he  served 
fora  time  as  R.W.G.  Counsellor,  and  upon  the  death 
of  John  B.  Finch,  in  October,  1887,  became  R.W.G. 
I’emplar  of  the  World.  He  was  unanimously  re- 
elected in  May,  1889,  for  another  two-years  term, 
and  was  successful  in  reuniting  the  Order  through- 
out the  world. 

Turnbull  edited  the  ScotHsh  Good  Templar  (the 
olficial  organ  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland)  for 
a period  of  four  years  (1873-77)  at  one  time,  and 
again  for  seven  years  (1884-91).  In  1891  he  suc- 
ceeded .John  G.  Thornton  as  secretary  of  the  West- 
ern Temperance  League,  and  removed  to  Bristol, 
Enfdand,  where  he  resided  till  his  death. 

TURNER,  JONATHAN  EDWARD.  American 
])hysician  and  founder  of  the  first  inebriate  asy- 
lum in  the  United  States;  born  at  Bath,  Maine,  in 
1832;  died  in  1889.  For  an  account  of  his  con- 
nection with  this  ijistitution,  see  Inkiuuatk  1n.sti- 
TUTioxs  (vol.  iii,  p.  1313).  Later  Dr.  Turner  at- 
tempted unsuccessfully  to  found  an  asylum  for 
women  inebriates  at  Wilton,  Conn. 

TURNER,  RICHARD  (“DICKEY”).  British 
laborer  and  temperance  worker;  boni  near  Pres- 
ton, England,  July  25,  1790;  died  at  Preston  Oct. 
27,  1840.  As  a child  he  worked  in  a cotton  factory. 
F.ater  lie  became  a plasterer  and  fish-hawker.  He 
married  Betty  Cook  about  1818,  but  the  marriage 
was  unhappy  and  he  became  addicted  to  drink  and 
bad  company.  Up  to  his  forty-second  year  he  lived 
a reckless  and  aimless  life;  but  in  October,  1832, 
while  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  he  went  into  St. 
Peter’s  Schoolroom,  where  a temperance  meeting 
was  in  jirogress,  for  the  ])urpose,  as  he  expressed 


it,  of  “having  a little  fun.”  At  this  meeting,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  Thomas  Swindlehurst  and  Jo- 
seph Dearden,  he  signed  the  total-abstinence  pledge, 
to  which  he  remained  faithful  during  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

It  was  Turner  who  gave  to  the  English  temper- 
ance reformation  the  name  “teetotal.”  At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Preston  Temperance  Society  held  in  the 
Temperance  Hall  (the  old  “Cock  Pit”)  in  Septem- 
ber, 1833,  a discussion  arose  as  to  the  merits  of 
abstinence  from  spirits  only  and  from  all  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  Turner  was  a total  abstainer,  and 


JONATHAN  EDWARD  TURNER 


he  wished  to  speak  of  abstinence  in  the  superlative 
degree,  declaring,  “I’ll  be  reet  down  out-and-out 
tee-tee-total  for  ever  and  ever.”  The  word  was  caught 
up  and  acted  like  magic  upon  the  crowded  assem- 
bly, which  loudly  cheered  the  speaker.  Joseph  Live- 
sey,  placing  his  hand  upon  Turner’s  shoulder,  ex- 
claimed, “That  shall  be  the  name,  Dickey,”  and 
the  name  it  has  since  been. 

Turner  was  a great  worker  and  freq\iently  went 
through  the  streets  of  Preston  springing  his  rat- 
tle and  announcing  temperance  meetings.  In  184(5, 
when  5G  years  of  age,  he  set  out  to  walk  to  London, 
a distance  of  150  miles,  to  attend  the  World’s  Tem- 
])erance  Convention.  He  reached  London  and  was 
able  to  attend  tlie  conference,  but  his  enthusiastic 
spirit  was  stronger  than  his  physical  frame  and  he 
did  not  long  survive  the  hard  journey.  He  was 
buried  in  St.  Peter's  Churchyard,  Preston,  but  a 
few  yards  from  the  jilace  where  he  had  signed  the 
jiledge.  Over  his  grave  a stone  was  erected  bearing 
the  following  inscription : 

Beneath  this  stone  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Rich- 
ard Turner,  author  of  the  word  Teetotal,  as  applied  to 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  who  departed 
this  life  on  the  27th  day  of  October,  1846,  aged  fifty- 
six  years. 

TURPEAU,  DAVID  DEWITT.  An  American 
Methodist  Episcopiil  minister  and  temperance  ad- 
vocate; born  at  St.  ^lartinville,  Louisiana,  Nov. 
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8,  1874;  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Mt.  Kis- 
co,  New  York,  at  Bennett  (N.  C.)  College  (B.S. 
1898),  and  at  Drew  (N.  J.)  Theological  Seminary. 
On  Nov.  3,  1901,  he  married  Miss  11a  Marshall,  of 
New  Orleans,  La.  Turpeau  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  March, 
1902,  following  which  he  served  for  nine  years  as 
a member  of  the  Delaware  Conference  and  for 
eighteen  j^ears  in  the  Washington  Conference  of 
that  denomination.  He  is  now  pastor  of  the  Calvary 
M.  E.  Church  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Turpeau  served  for  three  years  (1912-15)  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  Colored  Department  of  the 
jMaryland  Anti-Saloon  League,  with  headquarters 
in  Baltimore,  Md. 


RICHAKD  (“dickey”)  TURNER 


TURPENTINE,  OIL  OF,  or  SPIRITS  OF  TUR- 
PENTINE. A colorless,  volatile  oil  with  a charac- 
teristic odor  and, taste,  sometimes  used  in  the  adul- 
teration of  wine  and  spirits.  It  acts  as  a depres- 
sant. See  Adulteration  (vol.  i,  pp.  59  and  64). 

TUWAK  or  NERA.  The  Javanese  and  Malay 
name  for  the  sap  of  the  sagwire  palm,  used  in  mak- 
ing palm-wine. 

TWEEDIE,  WILLIAM.  A British  temperance 
pioneer  and  editor ; horn  at  Haddington,  Scotland, 
July  19,  1821 ; died  in  London  Oct.  7,  1874.  In  1840 
he  signed  the  temperance  pledge,  and  in  1848  he 
acted  for  a few  months  as  agent  for  the  Central 
Temperance  Association,  under  J.  S.  Kenrick  of 
West  Bromwich.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Lon- 
don and  opened  a temperance  depot  in  Falcon 
Street.  Some  time  later  he  removed  to  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  where  he  finally  established  his 
business,  and  eventually  became  head  of  the  firm 
of  William  Tweedie  & Co.,  temperance  publishers. 
This  publishing  house  later  became  the  principal 
depository  of  temperance  literature  in  the  metrop- 
olis. 

Tweedie  was  a member  of  the  committee  which 
conducted  the  holding  of  the  Great  Temperance  Ex- 


hibition of  1851  in  London.  In  the  same  year  the  Na- 
tional Temperance  Chronicle,  which  had  become  the 
property  of  Tweedie,  was  reconstituted  the  official 
organ  of  the  National  Temperance  Society,  which, 
on  Se^it.  5 of  that  year,  united  with  the  London 
Temperance  League  to  form  the  National  Temper- 
ance League.  He  became  a member  of  the  executive 
of  the  new  League  and  later  served  as  one  of  its 
honorary  secretaries. 

The  year  1854  witnessed  the  establishment  of  the 
Temperance  Permanent  Land  and  Building  Society, 
of  wliich  firm  Tweedie  was  one  of  the  backers.  In 
1855  he  began  the  issue  of  the  Weekly  Record  of 
the  Temperayice  Movement,  which  was  published 
as  a private  temperance  organ  until  1863,  when  it 
was  reissued  as  the  Temperance  Record,  the  Na- 
tional Temperance  League’s  official  organ.  Tweedie 
was  a director  of  the  United  Kingdom  Temperance 
and  General  Provident  Institution  and  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  executive  of  the  London  Teniiierance 
Hospital. 

TYG.  See  Drinking-vessels  (vol.  iii,  p.  862). 

TYLER,  JOHN.  Tenth  President  of  the  United 
States;  born  at  Greenway,  Charles  City  County, 
Virginia,  March  29,  1790;  died  at  Richmond,  Va., 
Jan.  18,  1862.  He  was  educated  at  William  and 
Mary  College,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  from  which  in- 
stitution he  graduated  in  law  in  1807.  Two  years 
later  he  was  admitted  to  the  State  bar  after  which 


JOHN  TYLER 


he  commenced  the  practise  of  law.  He  was  twice 
married:  (1)  In  1813  to  Miss  Letitia  Christian 
(d.  1842)  ; and  (2)  in  1844  to  Miss  Julia  Gardi- 
ner (d. 1889). 

In  December,  1811,  he  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates.  Early  in  1813  he 
was  called  into  service  in  the  United  States  Army 
at  the  head  of  a company  of  militia  to  take  part  in 
the  defense  of  Richmond  (Va.) , which  was  threat- 
ened by  the  British.  After  serving  for  five  years  in 
the  Virginia  Legislature,  during  which  period  he 
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was  chosen  a member  of  the  Council  of  State  (in 
1815) , he  was  elected  to  the  Xational  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, where  he  remained  from  December, 
1816,  to  March,  1821,  serving  in  the  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Congresses.  In  1825  he  was  elected  gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  and  the  following  year  was  re- 
elected to  that  office  by  a unanimous  vote. 

In  1827  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, where  hebecameanopponentof  President  Jack- 
son’s administration.  In  December,  1833,  Virginia 
reelected  him  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  a 
term  of  six  years;  but  when,  in  February,  1836, 
the  Virginia  Legislature  asked  him  to  vote  to  ex- 
punge Henry  Clay’s  resolution  of  censure  against 
the  President  for  his  overthrow  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  Tyler  preferred  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate. In  1838  he  was  returned  to  the  Virginia  Leg- 
islature. 

In  November,  1840,  he  was  elected  by  tlie  Whig- 
party  to  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
under  William  Henry  Harrison.  Upon  the  death  of 
President  Harrison  in  1841,  Tyler  succeeded  him 
as  President.  Two  important  acts  of  his  adminis- 
tration were  the  Ashburton  Treaty  (1843)  and  the 
annexation  of  Texas  (1845).  His  veto  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  Bill  was  unpopular,  and,  failing  to  ob- 
tain the  nomination  for  reelection,  he  retired  from 
public  life.  He  was  president  of  the  Peace  Congress 
which  met  in  Washington  in  February,  1861.  The 


efforts  of  the  Congress  proving  unsuccessful,  he 
gave  his  support  to  the  Confederate  cause  and  be- 
came a member  of  the  Confederate  Congress  about 
March,  1861,  remaining  in  that  body  until  the  time 
of  his  death. 

President  Tyler  was  the  fifth  chief  executive  of 
the  United  States  to  affix  his  signature  to  the  Presi- 
dents’ Declaration,  which  stated  its  signatories’ 
belief  that  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  as  a beverage 
should  be  discontinued. 

TYLER,  WILLIAM.  British  postal  official  and 
temperance  advocate;  born  at  Wellingore, Lincoln- 
shire, England,  Aug.  1,  1860.  In  1885  he  removed 
to  Australia,  settling  in  Brisbane,  where  he  entered 
the  Government  Postal  Department,  in  which  he 
has  since  remained.  Affiliating  with  the  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Rechabites,  he  became  Di.strict  Chief 
Ruler  in  1910.  He  has  bt'en  an  official  of  the  Queens- 
land Temperance  Alliance  and  editor  of  the  Alli- 
ance Neivs,  Queensland’s  official  temperance  soci- 
ety organ. 

TYPELLAR.  In  medieval  England,  a seller  of 
typhyle  (ale). 

TYPHYLE.  In  England,  a medieval  term  for  ale. 
Sellers  of  ale  were  termed  “typellars.”  Rendle  and 
Norman,  in  “The  Inns  of  Old  Southwark,”  state 
that  “at  an  old  High  Wycomlie  fair  no  one  was  to 
brew  ‘typhyle,’  but  he  was  to  send  it  to  the  “typel- 
lar’  to  be  sold  at  assayer’s  price.” 
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UGANDA  PROTECTORATE.  A British  Pro- 
tectorate in  East  Africa  forming  a part  of  British 
East  Africa ; bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan,  on  the  east  by  Kenya  Colony  and 
Protectorate,  on  the  south  by  Lake  Victoria  and 
Tanganyika  Territory,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Bel- 
gian Congo.  The  area  is  approximately  94,844  sq. 
mi.  and  the  estimated  population  (1927),  3,157,- 
008.  Entebbe  is  the  headquarters  of  the  British  ad- 
ministration. 

The  territories  comprising  Uganda  came  under 
British  influence  in  1890,  and  for  a time  a portion 
of  them  was  administered  by  the  Imperial  British 
East  Africa  Company.  For  administrative  purposes 
the  Protectorate  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  as 
follows : Eastern,  Northern,  Western,  and  Buganda. 

Uganda  is  now'  directly  administered,  but  native 
chiefs  (whose  positions  and  rights  are  in  some  cases 
regulated  by  treaties)  are  permitted  to  control 
their  own  subjects.  The  present  ruler  of  Buganda 
is  Daudi  Chwa.  The  principal  British  representa- 
tive is  the  governor  and  commander-in-chief.  Sir 
William  Frederick  Gowers,  K.C.M.G. 

The  native  inhabitants  are  chiefly  negroes,  with 
a slight  Caucasian  mixture.  Cotton-growing  devel- 
oped rapidly  in  the  Protectorate  in  the  decade  1910- 
20,  the  industry  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
natives.  The  value  of  ginned  cotton  exported  in 
1924  amounted  to  £3,486,565.  Coffee  is  the  princi- 
pal crop  on  European  plantations.  The  chief  im- 
ports are  textiles  and  hardware,  and  the  principal 
exports  are  cotton,  coffee,  oil-seeds,  rubber,  and 
ivory. 

According  to  Guy  Hayler,  in  “Prohibition  Ad- 
vance in  All  Lands,”  all  travelers,  explorers,  and 
missionaries  who  have  visited  British  East  Africa 
are  unanimous  in  paying  tribute  to  the  sobriety  of 
the  natives.  However,  they  manufacture  an  intoxi- 
cating beverage  "which  w^as  termed  “plaintain  wine” 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Grant  Mills,  who  represented  the 
United  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  the  De- 
moralization of  Native  Races  by  the  Liquor  Traffic 
at  the  Third  International  Congress  Against  the 
Abuse  of  Spirituous  Drinks  at  Christiania  in  1890. 
Dr.  George  M.  Hammell,  in  “The  Passing  of  The 
Saloon”  (Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1908),  describes  condi- 
tions in  British  East  Africa  as  follows : 

As  foreign  intoxicants  have  not  yet  penetrated  to 
the  interior  sections  of  the  continent,  where  access  is 
difficult,  the  question  of  temperance  has  not  assumed  the 
importance  in  the  Church  Missionary  Society’s  work  in 
Uganda  which  we  may  expect  it  will  later  when  the  cona- 
pletion  of  the  railway  shall  make  that  region  accessible 
to  traders.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  al- 
ready temperance  societies  are  now  being  formed  among 
the  Christian  natives,  with  a view  to  the  restriction 
among  them  of  the  use  of  indigenous  intoxicants.  Mr. 
R H Leakey,  of  Koki,  in  Uganda,  reports  that  ’About 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  adults  are  more  or  less  addicted 
to  drinking,  but  happily  nearly  all  the  Christians  are 
total  abstainers.” 


Ill  commenting  upon  the  native  situation  wdth 
regard  to  alcohol  in  Uganda,  C.  E.  E.  Sullivan,  act- 
ing assistant  chief  secretary  to  the  British  admin- 
istration at  Entebbe,  Uganda,  wrote  the  editor  of 
the  Standard  Encyclopedia  in  September,  1918, 
as  follow'S : 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  21st  May,  1918, 
I am  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  only  intoxicating 
liquors  manufactured  in  this  Protectorate  are  native 
beers,  the  sale  and  consumption  of  which  in  Town- 
ships is  governed  by  legislation  which  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  in  force  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world. 

Statistics  of  the  production  and  consumption  of  native 
liquors  do  not  exist,  nor  of  crimes  caused  or  accentu- 
ated by  alcohol. 

There  are  no  temperance  organizations  or  move- 
ments in  the  Protectorate,  but  the  various  Missionary 
Societies  are  endeavoring  to  create  a strong  public 
opinion  against  drunkenness. 

The  sale  and  consumption  of  imported  liquors  for 
the  use  of  Europeans  and  Asiatics  are  governed  by 
legislation.  Such  liquors  may  not  be  sold  or  supplied 
under  any  circumstances  to  natives  of  Africa. 

A dispatch  from  Kampala  in  August,  1922,  stated 
that  great  indignation  had  been  expressed  in  the 
country  because  of  tlie  announcement  in  the  Official 
(lazette  that  the  municipality  of  Nairobi  (capital 
of  Ukamba  Province  and  formerly  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  British  East  African  Protectorate)  had 
been  granted  the  privilege  of  manufacturing  intox- 
icating liquor  for  the  natives.  The  dispatch  also 
stated  that  native  liquor-shops  were  to  be  opened 
in  the  native  sections. 

In  April,  1927,  the  International  Record,  organ 
of  the  World  Prohibition  Federation,  reported  that 
the  first  distillery  had  just  been  opened  in  Uganda. 
At  the  dedication  services  of  the  building  at  Kam- 
pala, at  which  a representative  of  the  British  Co- 
lonial Office  was  present,  the  Governor  was  reported 
to  have  said:  “This  latest  enterprise  is  yet  anoth- 
er indication  of  the  progress  of  the  Protectorate.”" 
The  native  press  was  alarmed  at  the  situation  and 
strongly  advocated  the  complete  abolition  of  the- 
liquor  traffic  in  the  interests  of  the  native  popula- 
tion. 

UKAI,  TAKESHI,  Japanese  Methodist  Episco- 
pal pastor  and  temperance  advocate  ;•  born  at  Mat- 
suye,  Japan,  March  13, 1865.  He  received  his  Amer- 
ican education  in  San  Francisco  (1886-87)  and  at 
Simpson  (la.)  College  (A.B.  1894).  He  has  been 
twice  married:  ( 1 ) To  Miss  Nobu  Ukai  at  Tokyo 
in  1895;  and  (2)  to  Miss  Tae  Yajima  at  Tokyo  in 
1899. 

He  was  converted  to  an  active  advocacy  of  tem- 
perance by  the  murder  of  the  Rev.  George  Chan- 
NiNG  Haddock  at  Sioux  City,  la.,  in  1886.  In  1888- 
89  he  was  secretary  of  a temperance  society  for 
Japanese  organized  by  Taro  Ando  in  Honolulu.  In 
1895  he  became  identified  with  temperance  work 
in  Japan  and  was  for  many  years  secretary  of  the 
National  Temperance  League  of  Japan  (Nihon  Ko- 
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Icumin  Kinshu  Domex).  He  has  made  a number  of 
lecture-tours  on  belialf  of  temperance  through  Ja- 
])an  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  For  several  years 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Ginza  Hall  M.  E.  Church  in 
Tokyo. 

ULLAGE.  The  wantage  of  a cask  of  liquor;  the 
estimated  measure  of  its  empty  part.  While  this  is 
the  correct  definition,  it  has  become  customary  to 
speak  of  the  volume  of  liquid  in  the  cask  as  the  ul- 
lage, and  the  unoccu])ied  space  between  the  surface 
and  the  cask  as  the  “dry  ullage.”  The  origin  of  the 
term  is  interesting:  it  is  derived  from  the  French, 
oeil  (eye),  and  the  Old  French,  oeillage  (filling  to 
the  eye  or  bung) . 

For  the  convenience  of  excise  officers,  ullage  is 
estimated  by  an  instrument  known  as  an  “ullage- 
rod.” 

ULSTER.  The  northernmost  Irish  province,  com- 
]irising  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Armagh,  Cavan, 
Donegal,  Down,  Fermanagh,  Londonderry,  Mon- 
aghan, and  Tyrone.  Six  of  the  nine  counties  of  Ul- 
ster now  constitute  Northern  Ireland,  for  which  a 
separate  parliamentary  and  e.xecutive  government 
was  established  under  the  Government  of  Ireland 
Act  of  1920,  as  amended  by  the  Irish  Free  State 
Act  of  1922.  The  area  is  5,2.‘17  sq.  mi.  and  the  pop- 
ulation in  1926  was  1,256,322.  Belfast  (pop.  1926, 
425,156)  is  the  capital.  The  present  governor  is 
the  Duke  of  Abercorn  (1922 — ). 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation.  Over  1,- 
000,000  acres  are  under  crops,  divided  for  the  most 
part  into  small  holdings.  Barley,  oats,  wheat,  hay, 
and  potatoes  are  the  chief  crops.  The  most  impor- 
tant manufacturing  industries  are  linen  and  ship- 
building, both  centered  in  Belfast.  There  are  ex- 
tensive herring-fisheries  and  a number  of  distiller- 
ies. There  are,  also,  particularly  in  County  Antrim, 
valuable  mineral  resources,  including  iron,  baux- 
ite, from  which  aluminum  is  obtained,  clay,  and 
chalk. 

The  temperance  movement  in  Ulster  began  with 
the  work  of  the  Rev.  John  Edgar,  a Presbyterian 
clergyman . Appointed  in  July,  1 829,  by  Belfast  min- 
isters to  draw  up  an  appeal  against 
Beginning  Sabbath  profanation  and  intemper- 

of  the  ance,  he  sent  an  earnest  statement 
Temperance  to  the  Belfast  Neios-Letter,  which 
Movement  printed  it  in  its  issue  of  Aug.  14, 
1829.  This  statement  so  impressed 
the  Rev.  George  Whitmore  Carr,  of  New  Ross,  that 
he  invited  Edgar  to  visit  him  and  assist  in  creat- 
ing temperance  sentiment.  Edgar  accepted,  and  on 
Aug.  20,  1829,  he  and  Carr  organized  the  New 
Ross  Temperance  Society,  one  of  the  earliest  tem- 
]>e ranee  societies  in  Ireland.  It  enjoined  abstinence 
from  distille'd  liquors  except  as  medicine  and  dis- 
couraged social  indulgence  in  ardent  spirits. 

On  Sept.  24, 1 829,  the  Ulster  Temperance  Society 
was  formed  in  Belfast  by  Professor  Edgar,  James 
Morgan,  Alexander  Smith  Mayne,  Dr.  Thomas  Hous- 
ton, Thomas  Hincks,  and  the  Rev.  John  Wilson. 
The  Ulster  Society  was  organized  on  the  principle 
of  moderation,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Profes- 
sor Edgar,  most  of  the  founders  later  advocated 
teetotalism.  The  temperance  movement  in  Ulster 
made  substantial  progress  after  the  formation  of 
the  Society,  and  Edgar  remained  its  most  promi- 
nent leader  for  many  years.  Four  agents  were  em- 
ployed, one  for  Belfast  and  the  others  for  the  sur- 
rounding territory.  By  December,  1830,  the  Socie- 


ty had  6,000  members,  about  1,300  of  whom  be- 
longed to  the  eight  Belfast  societies.  In  1831  there 
were  136  branches  with  a combined  membership  of 
14,000.  Many  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters joined  the  organization  in  1832,  and  in  the 
following  year  this  group  numbered  200. 

The  Monthly  Temperance  Advocate  appeared  in 
Belfast  in  April,  1832. 

In  June,  1835,  John  B.  Finch,  who  introduced 
total  abstinence  into  Ireland,  founded  the  Strabane 
Total  Abstinence  Society  in  Tyrone  County.  This 
organization  gained  186  members  in  six  months. 
Finch  formed  another  teetotal  society  at  London- 
dci-ry  a short  time  later.  In  1836  the  Strabane  So- 
• ciety  reported  774  members.  On  April  6 of  that 
year  a temperance  convention  in  Belfast,  attended 
by  delegates  from  all  Ulster,  decided  to  engage  an- 
other agent  for  Ulster  and  one  for  Ireland  as  a 
whole.  All  intoxicating  liquors  were  decried.  The 
j^ear  1836  also  saw  the  launching  of  the  Temper- 
ance Intelligencer  ( later  the  Ulster  31  issionary  and 
Sahbath-schoolJournal)  by  A.  S.  Mayne.  This  pub- 
lication was  followed  in  the  succeeding  year  by  the 
Belfast  Temperaxice  Advocate. 

The  Belfast  Total  Abstinence  Society  was  formed 
in  February,  1837,  and  in  seven  months  it  had  en- 
rolled 700  members,  chiefly  among  the  working 
classes. 

The  work  of  Father  Mathew  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land stimulated  temperance  activity  in  Ulster,  and 
the  societies  grew  rapidly.  In  September,  1841, 
Father  Mathew,  at  a festival  in  his  honor  in  the 
Newry  Temperance  Hall,  expressed  his  gratifica- 
tion over  the  kind  reception  accorded  him  by  the 
Protestants  and  Orangemen  of  Ulster.  In  1841  there 
were  634  spirit-shops  in  Belfast,  as  compared  with 
802  in  1837. 

The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  Temperance  Com- 
mittee was  organized  in  1850,  and  in  1851  claimed 
22  ministers  as  members.  The  Rev.  I.  N.  Harkness, 
of  Stewartstown,  became  convener  of  the  Commit- 
tee in  1854.  In  1929  its  convener  was  the  Rev. 
Thomas  M.  Johnstone.  In  1855  the  Irish  Presby- 
terians issued  an  address  favoring  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  beverages.  In  the  following 
year  they  began  an  agitation  for  Sunday  closing 
in  Ireland,  thus  following  the  example  set  by  Scot- 
land. By  1859  there  were  150  temperance  societies 
within  the  denomination,  with  20,000  members. 

The  Irish  auxiliary  of  the  United  Kingdom  Al- 
liance was  formed  in  1854.  Ten  years  later  it  be- 
came the  Southern  Committee  of  the  Irish  Tem- 
perance League. 

The  North  of  Ireland  Band  of  Hope  Union  was 
formed  about  1857  by  J.  Revell,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  directed  by  J.  B.  Smith.  The  Irish 
Temperance  League  was  formed  in  Belfast  in  Sep- 
tember, 1858,  with  W.  M.  Scott  as  the  first  presi- 
dent. B.  Benson,  a colored  temperance  orator,  was 
engaged  as  agent  in  1859,  in  which 
Irish  year  he  was  successful  in  organizing 
Temperance  eighteen  branches.  During  this  pe- 
League  riod  Alexander  S.  Mayne  was  sec- 
retary of  the  League,  which  soon 
afterward  absorbed  the  North  of  Ireland  Band  of 
Hope  Union.  The  League  became  the  most  promi- 
nent of  Irish  national  temperance  societies  and 
maintained  its  identity  until  1922,  when  it  united 
with  the  Ulster  Temperance  Council  to  form  the 
Irish  Temperance  Alliance. 
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Tlie  Independent  Order  of  Rechabites  was  intro- 
duced into  Ulster  in  1859,  the  Belfast  District  be- 
ing instituted  Oct.  14  of  that  year,  since  which  date 
the  Order  has  maintained  a consistent  position  as 
a proponent  of  temperance  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 
Its  present  ( 1929 ) district  secretary  is  William  Mc- 
Dowell, of  Belfast. 

The  year  1802  marked  the  beo'inniim  of  the  offi- 
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cial  temperance  career  of  one  of  Ireland’s  outstand- 
ing temperance  men,  John  Pyper,  who  at  that  time 
became  chief  agent  and  lecturer  for  the  Irish  Tem- 
perance League.  He  served  the  League  for  fourteen 
years  in  different  capacities,  one  of  which  was 
editor  of  the  official  organ,  the  Irish  Temperance 
League  Journal,  Avhich  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  February,  1863.  Pyper  was  later  associated  with 
manj'^  of  the  Irish  temperance  organizations. 

A leading  temperance  organization  of  Ulster  at 
this  time  was  the  Belfast  Ladies’  Temperance  As- 
sociation, which  had  shared  in  the  organizing  of 
the  Belfast  Temperance  Society.  Another  was  the 
Belfast  Friends’  Total  Abstinence  Association,  of 
which  John  Pirn,  one  of  the  early  presidents,  was 
the  outstanding  member. 

The  Irish  Association  for  Closing  Public  Houses 
on  Sunday  Avas  formed  in  I860.  It  later  combined 
Avith  the  Irish  Permissive  Bill  Association  (founded 
in  1869)  to  form  the  Irish  Association  for  the  Pre- 
A'ention  of  Intemperance,  AA^hose  present  ( 1929)  vice- 
chairman  is  Frederick  T.  Eaton.  The  Sunday  clos- 
ing movement  Avas  at  its  height  in  Ireland  in  1866 ; 
and  in  March.  1867,  Major  M.  W.  O’Reilly  intro- 
duced in  Parliament  a bill  including  such  legisla- 
tion,  supported  by  560  petitions  containing  61,342 
signatures.  The  measure  Avas  so  modified  in  1868, 
hoAvever,  that  it  Avas  AvithdraAvn.  In  1869  the  Irish 
Sunday-closing  bill  Avas  read  in  Parliament  a sec- 
ond time,  being  supported  by  the  Irish  Secretary; 
lAut  it  Avas  again  AvithdraAvn  in  deference  to  the 
GoA'ernment.  It  Avould  have  secured  Sunday  clos- 
ing for  Ireland  except  from  2 to  7 P.  M.  in  rural 
districts,  and  from  2 to  9 p.  m.  in  toAvns. 

In  1869  Tyrone  County  successfully  attempted 
an  experiment  Avith  Prohibition.  Due  to  the  efforts 
of  J.  K.  Tener,  J.P.,the  Union  of  Dungannon,  Avith 
an  area  of  61%  sq.  mi.,  drove  out  the  saloons.  This 
area  embraced  seven  electoral  districts,  with  a pop- 
ulation of  10,000  persons.  Crime 
The  practically  ceased,  and  the  poor-rate 
Dungannon  fell  sharply  AA’hile  the  experiment 
Experiment  was  in  progress.  The  London  Times, 
in  referring  to  the  Dungannon  ex- 
periment, confessed  that  if  the  statistics  were  as 
stated,  then  the  case  for  Prohibitionhadbeen  proved. 
LordClaudHamilton,whorepresentedTyroneCoun- 
ty  in  Parliament  at  that  time,  personally  testified 
to  the  truth  of  the  statistics. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars  Avas 
introduced  into  Ireland  in  1870  by  a deputation 
led  by  Jabez  Walker,  first  Grand  Chief  Templar  of 
the  Order  in  Scotland.  The  Irish  Grand  Lodge  was 
formed  Oct.  20,  1870,  in  Belfast,  with  John  Pyper 
as  Grand  Worthy  Chief  Templar,  Thirty  lodges 
were  instituted  in  Ireland  during  the  first  year; 
and  the  annual  report  of  the  Irish  Grand  Lodge 
for  1872  listed  some  200  lodges  Avith  about  20,000 
members.  The  official  organ  of  the  Grand  Lodge  is 
the  Irish  Templar.  The  present  Grand  Chief  Tem- 
plar of  Ireland  is  J.  Hamilton,  of  Londonderry. 

The  aAvakened  temperance  spirit  of  the  churches 


was  evidenced  in  1872  by  the  adoption  by  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference 
of  petitions  favoring  a permissive  bill  and  Sunday 
closing.  A similar  stand  A\-as  taken  in  1873  by  the 
Society  of  Friends  and  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church. 
On  April  21,  1875,  the  Irish  Sacramental  Wine  As- 
sociation (this  name  Avas  later  changed  to  “Bible 
Wine  Association”  and  then  to  “Bible  Temperance 
Association”)  Avas  formed  in  Belfast,  Avith  John 
Pyper  as  the  first  president.  The  organization  of 
this  Association  precipitated  a disagreement  over 
the  use  of  intoxicating  Avine  in  the  observance  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  Avhich  \ipset  all  Ireland. 

There  Avere  two  Avomen’s  organizations  Avorking 
for  temperance  in  Ulster  in  1875,  the  Belfast  La- 
dies’ Temperance  Association  and  a Women’s  As- 
sociation, which  held  its  first  annual  meeting  in 
February,  1876.  This  latter  group 
Early  Avished  to  remove  intoxicants  from 

Women’s  the  family  table.  Its  report  in 
Organizations  1876  stated  that  20,000  tracts  had 
been  distributed  during  the  year, 
and  that  a lecture  by  F.  Atkin,  delivered  in  De- 
cember, 1875,  and  entitled  “The  Claims  of  the  Tem- 
perance Movement  upon  the  Women  of  Ireland,” 
had  been  published. 

In  1884  there  Avere  50  individual  Avomen’s  tem- 
perance organizations  at  Avork  in  Ireland,  accord- 
ing to  a paper  read  at  the  Liverpool  Temperance 
Congress  in  that  year.  Among  the  first  to  correlate 
its  activities  and  establish  branch  units  AAms  the 
Irish  Women’s  Temperance  Union,  Avhich  Avas  inau- 
gurated in  Belfast  in  May,  1894.  Its  first  president 
Avas  Dr.  Margaret  Byers,  founder  of  Victoria  Col- 
lege, Belfast.  Among  outstanding  accomplishments 
of  the  Union  ha\’e  been  the  establishment  of  a Home 
for  Girls,  a Home  for  Inebriate  Women,  and  a sys- 
tem of  coffee-vans.  The  present  (1929)  president 
is  Miss  Sarah  R.  Barcroft,  of  Newry,  It  has  pub- 
lished an  official  organ,  the  Echoes  of  Erin. 

The  women  of  Ulster  were  organized  in  the  Wo- 
men’s Temperance  Association,  Avhich  later  became 
the  Ulster  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
In  recent  years  the  organization  has  been  un- 
daunted in  its  support  of  local  option,  despite  the 
opposition  of  the  Government.  In  1929  the  officers 
of  the  Union  were : President,  Mrs.  Wakefield  Rich- 
ardson ; vice-presidents,  Mrs.  M’Cleery  and  Miss 
Carmichael;  honorary  secretary,  Mrs.  Clow;  hon- 
•orary  treasurer,  Mrs.  M’Guflfin;  honorary  record- 
ing secretary.  Miss  Salmond. 

In  1876  the  Irish  Episcopal  Synod  recommended 
the  institution  of  a temperance  organization,  and 
on  April  24  of  that  year  the  Church  of  Ireland 
Temperance  Society  was  formed.  Its  official  organ 
is  the  Temperance  Visitor,  and  its  present  (1929) 
presidents  are  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and 
Dublin.  The  organization  has  numerous  Avomen’s 
auxiliaries  in  various  parts  of  Ireland. 

Early  in  1898  a United  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee (see  Irish  National  Temperance  Execu- 
tive) was  formed  to  carry  on  a special  Irish  cam- 
paign. The  executives  of  the  Irish  Temperance 
League  and  the  Irish  Association  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Intemperance  took  the  lead  in  the  matter, 
and  the  other  temperance  organizations  of  the  coun- 
try cooperated  in  its  formation.  Ulster  societies 
Avere  represented  by  William  Fulton  (Belfast), 
Alex.  McVicker  ( Londonderry ) , W.  T.  Mercier  ( Bel- 
fast), William  M.  Scott  (Belfast),  John  Malone 
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(Belfast),  and  William  Wilkinson  (Belfast).  The 
organization  conducted  a vigorous  campaign  in  fa- 
vor of  the  “Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  (Ireland) 
Bill,”  holding  public  meetings  in  the  principal 
centers,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  calling 
upon  the  Government  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
the  “Irish  Sunday  Closing  and  Early  Saturday 
Closing  Bill,”  so  that  it  might  be  enacted  that  year. 

Sunday  closing  was  made  permanent  in  Ireland 
in  1906,  and  the  hours  of  sale  in  exempted  cities 
were  reduced  from  five  hours  to  three.  Bona-fide 
traveler  distance  was  increased,  and  Saturday 
night  early  closing  became  law.  The  fact  that  the 
Sunday  Closing  Act  of  1878  had  been  renewed  an- 
nually for  24  years  proved  that  it  had  been  highly 
successful. 

In  1909  the  Rev.  Robert  James  Patterson  in- 
augurated his  famous  Catch-My-Pal  Movement  in 
Belfast.  In  July  of  that  year  he  organized  the  Prot- 
estant Total  Abstinence  Union,  which  name  was 
later  changed  to  the  Catch-my-pal  Total  Absti- 
nence Union.  The  idea  of  the  Movement,  which 
was  to  establish  an  endless  temperance  chain  by 
having  every  convert  to  the  Union  bring  a “pal,” 
proved  so  successful  in  Ulster  that  it  spread  to 
otlier  parts  of  Ireland  and  other  countries  as  well. 

Several  Catholic  temperance  organizations  were 
formed  in  or  around  Dublin  during  this  period  and 
are  therefore  strongest  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 
Some  of  them  are  national  in  character,  however, 
and  have  members  scattered  through  the  province 
of  Ulster.  Among  these  organiza- 
Catholic  tions  are:  Father  Mathew  Total 
Temperance  Abstinence  Association;  Father 
Organizations  Mathew  Union  (composed  of  ab- 
staining priests) ; St.  Teresa’s  To- 
tal Abstinence  Society;  St.  Patrick’s  Temperance 
League;  St.  Michael’s  Total  Abstinence  Society; 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Federation  of  Ireland; 
Pioneer  Total  Abstinence  Association  of  The  Sa- 
cred Heart;  and  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  for 
the  Suppression  of  Intemperance. 

In  an  effort  to  consolidate  temperance  work  in 
Ulster  a meeting  was  held  in  Belfast  Dec.  13,  1916, 
presided  over  by  Alderman  T.  A.  Mercier.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  decided  that  the  only  effective  way 
to  carry  out  a progressive  scheme  of  temperance 
propaganda  on  moral,  legislative,  and  educational 
grounds  was  to  organize  a central  executive  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  Protestant  temperance  organi- 
zations of  Ireland;  and  to  that  end  the  (second). 
Irish  National  Temperance  Executive  was  formed. 
The  leaders  in  this  movement  were  the  Revs.  John 
Gailey.  .Tames  Richardson,  and  E.  B.  Cullen,  and 
E.  H.  Greenfield.  Cooperating  in  the  organization 
of  the  executive  were  the  North,  East,  South,  and 
West  Belfast  Temperance  Workers’  Unions.  The 
Irish  National  Temperance  Executive  was  known, 
also,  as  the  “All-Ireland  Temperance  Council.” 

On  .Ian.  18, 1917.  the UlsterTemperance  Coun- 
cil was  formed  by  uniting  in  a central  organiza- 
tion the  four  Belfast  Temperance  Workers’  Unions. 
After  drawing  up  a “Declaration  of  Principles”  it 
was  decided  that  the  Council  meet  once  every  three 
months  with  the  Irish  Temperance  League  Propa- 
ganda Committee  and  that  propaganda  work  in  the 
city  of  Belfast  should  be  carried  out  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  joint  executives  of  the  Irish  Temper- 
ance League  and  the  Belfast  branches  of  the  Ulster 
Temperance  Council. 

An  important  event  of  1918  was  the  organization 


in  Belfast  of  the  Temperance  Education  Board- 
(Ireland),  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the 
teaching  of  hygiene  and  temjierance  in  the  Irish 
schools.  This  body  consists  of  representatives  from, 
various  church  and  lay  temperance  societies  and 
has  performed  a valuable  work  for  temperance  ed- 
ucation in  conducting  examinations,  awarding  di- 
plomas, etc.  The  Rev.  John  Macmillan,  Belfast,  has 
been  president  since  its  establishment. 

In  1920  a Liquor  Trafiic  Local  Veto  Bill  for  Ire- 
land reached  a second  reading.  It  granted  to  the 
electors  in  any  division  the  right  ta 

Ulster  do  away  with  jniblic  houses  by  a ma- 
Parliament  jority  vote.  It  \vas  finally  talked  out 
Established  of  passage,  however,  by  an  English 
Unionist  member  of  Parliament.  The 
same  year  witnessed  a change  in  the  political  sta- 
tus of  Ulster,  with  the  passage  by  the  British  Par- 
liament of  an  act  under  which  six  counties  were 
designated  as  “Northern  Ireland”  and  granted  a 
separate  Parliament. 

The  temperance  situation  in  1921  was  rather  per- 
plexing. In  the  six-county  area  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  new  Northern  Parliament  licensing  re- 
form was  the  live  issue  of  the  elections.  Most  of  the 
Christian  churches  were  organizing  for  the  fight, 
and  some  were  already  in  the  field.  The  non-eede- 
siastical  temperance  organizations  were  most  ag- 
gressive and  pushed  the  campaign  vigorously  by 
public  meetings,  newspaper  advertisements,  hand- 
bills, and  jiosters.  The  Irish  Temperance  League, 
the  Ulster  Temperance  Council,  the  National  Com- 
mercial Temperance  League,  and  the  Temperance 
Committee  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  pub- 
lished manifestoes  declaring  their  policy  to  the 
electors.  There  was  a universal  demand  for  three 
leading  reforms:  Entire  Sunday  closing  without 
any  exception  in  favor  of  special  places,  persons, 
or  hours;  the  immediate  abolition  of  grocers’  spir- 
it licenses;  and  local  option  on  terms  embodying 
no  unfair  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  liquor  traf- 
fic. In  behalf  of  the  liquor  trade  an  Anti-Prohibi- 
tion League  had  been  formed  and  was  putting  up 
an  able  defense.  The  whole  question  had  been  lifted 
out  of  the  slough  of  apathy  into  which  it  had  fallen 
and  had  become  a paramount  issue  in  the  public 
life  of  Northern  Ireland. 

At  this  juncture,  to  coordinate  the  legislative 
and  the  educational  phases  of  the  work,  the  Irish 
Te]mperance  Alliance  was  formed 
Irish  in  December,  1922,  by  the  amalgama- 

Temperance  tion  of  the  Irish  Temperance  League 

Alliance  and  the  Ulster  Temperance  Council. 

Formed  The  Council  was  dissolved,  but  the 
League  has  maintained  its  identity. 
An  ofiicial  organ,  Ercryhody’s  Monthlij,  was  estab- 
lished, of  which  the  Rev.  John  Gailey  is  editor. 
The  present  (1929)  officers  of  the  Alliance  are: 
President,  S.  A.  Bell,  J.P.;  ehairman  of  the  execu- 
tive, James  Price;  vice-chairman.  Alfred  Dornan; 
and  organizing  seerefary,  Josejih  Millar. 

In  1923  the  Prime  Minister  for  Northern  Ire- 
land ])romised  the  Alliance  to  introduce  and  pass 
a temperance-reform  measure  at  an  early  date.  In 
return  the  Alliance  assured  him  of  its  enthusiastic 
support,  but  insisted  upon  entire  Sunday  closing 
and  the  suppression  of  grocers’  spirit  licenses  as 
the  minimum  juovisions  aceejitable  to  temperance 
electors.  It  felt  that  the  Government  measure 
should  ])rovide  for  shorter  hours,  the  alxdition  of 
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all  excise  licenses,  and  that  no  license  of  any  kind 
should  be  issvied  after  the  date  of  the  passing  of 
the  bill.  The  Alliance  also  desired  that  the  age  limit 
for  sale  to  young  people  be  raised  to  eighteen  years. 

The  promised  bill,  entitled  the  “Xorthern  Ire- 
land Intoxicating  Liquor  Bill,”  provided : 

1.  Sunday  and  Christmas  Day  closing  of  all  liquor 
shops,  but  liquor  may  be  served  in  a hotel  where  such 
liquor  is  sold  for  consumption  at  the  same  time  as  a 
substantial  meal  in  a portion  of  the  hotel  usually  set 
apart  for  the  service  of  such  meals. 

2.  Off-licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicants  “in  respect 
of  any  premises  in  which  or  in  any  part  of  which  any 
trade  other  than  the  sale  of  intoxicants  or  table  wa- 
ters’’ is  carried  on  are  to  be  abolished  with  compen- 
sation from  a levy  made  in  respect  of  all  retail  liq- 
uor licenses  and  estimated  to  extend  over  twenty  years. 
The  compensation  is  to  be 

(a)  Three  times  the  difference  in  value  between  the 
premises  as  valued  under  the  Irish  Valuation  Acts  as 
licensed  premises  and  the  value  as  certified  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Valuation  immediately  after  they  cease  to 
be  licensed. 

(b)  An  amount  equal  to  the  part  of  the  aggregate 
profits  brought  into  Income  Tax  for  the  three  years  end- 
ing 5th  April,  1923,  which  was  made  by  the  trade  in  in- 
toxicating liquor,  and  if  this  proportion  cannot  be  as- 
certained to  one-third  of  the  aggregate  profits  of  the  to- 
tal trade  earned  on  the  premises  with  other  provisions 
for  shorter  periods. 

(c)  Compensation  for  fixtures  and  fittings  not  adapted 
for  use  in  the  trade  to  be  assessed. 

3.  Restrictions  on  the  sale  of  methylated  spirits.  No 
sales  to  be  made  to  persons  unknown  to  seller  except 
on  introduction  of  a known  person,  and  the  date,  name 
and  address,  quantity  and  purpose  of  sale  must  be 
signed  for  by  the  purchaser  and  the  known  introduc- 
er ( if  any) . 

4.  Illicit  distillation  prohibition  laws  are  strengthened. 

5.  The  Child  Messenger  Act,  1901,  is  extended  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years. 

6.  Bona-fide  traveler  privileges  are  abolished. 

7.  Liquor  hawking  is  curtaiied. 

8.  The  limitation  on  the  use  for  a club  of  premises  for- 
merly licensed  is  extended  from  twelve  months  to  five 
years. 

Sir  James  Craig,  the  Ulster  Premier,  after  ex- 
plaining his  measure,  concluded: 

I hope  that  unless  by  some  such  general  agreement, 
no  further  legislation  on  a scale  of  any  importance  will 
be  necessary  in  any  time,  and  that  Temperance  Reform- 
ers will  bear  in  mind,  when  preaching  total  prohibition 
or  local  option,  that  alternative  taxation  to  that  now 
wholly  borne  by  the  Trade,  or  else  a very  heavy  increase 
of  local  rates,  is  the  hard  fact  to  be  faced  if  their  hopes 
are  to  be  realized.  Moreover,  and  perhaps  this  brings 
it  home  to  one  more  realistically,  as  we  in  Northern 
Ireland  cannot  increase  the  income  tax,  the  combined 
burden  of  loss  of  revenue  and  of  compensation  on  the 
people  as  a whole  (and  compensation  is  made  obliga- 
tory by  the  British  Government  under  Section  5 of  the 
Act  of  1920)  would  be  greatly  felt  through  the  neces- 
sary increase  of  duty  on  tea,  sugar,  mineral  waters,  or 
other  necessaries  of  life,  or  alternatively,  by  an  enor- 
mous increase  on  local  rates.  They  had  calculated  that 
it  would  take  some  twenty  years  to  compensate  the  spir- 
it grocers,  besides  imposing  a permanent  loss  to  the 
Treasury  of  Northern  Ireland  of  some  £8,000  a year. 

The  temperance  people  of  Ulster  criticized  the 
Northern  Ireland  Intoxicating  Liquor  Bill  for  per- 
mitting drink  to  be  served  with  meals  on  Sundays, 
and  even  to  persons  not  staying  in  hotels.  The  clause 
abolishing  “spirit  grocers”  did  not  come  into  oper- 
ation until  after  Sept.  30,  1924,  thus  enabling  the 
larger  traders  to  divide  their  prem- 
Spirit  ises  and  the  smaller  traders  to  clear 
Grocers  out  their  grocery  business  and  carry 
Abolished  on  simiily  as  off-license  retailers  of 
wines  and  spirits.  In  other  words,  the 
measure  did  not  necessarily  reduce  the  number  of 
liquor  off-licenses  at  all  if  on  Sept.  30,  1923,  the 
mixed  trade  had  ceased.  To  this  the  Government 
replied  that  in  practise  many  spirit  grocers,  chem- 
ists, and  others  carrying  on  a mixed  trade  would 
abandon  the  sale  of  drink. 


The  Irish  temperance  societies  were  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  compensation 
and  the  absence  of  any  provision  conferring  the 
right  of  local  option.  They  claimed  that  Craig  s 
bill  would  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  publican  to 
exist  for  twenty  years ; and  also  suggested  that  his 
statement  that  compensation  was  obligatory  under 
Section  5 of  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act,  1920, 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  good  lawyers,  entirely  un- 
founded. 

At  the  1924  meetings  of  the  Irish  Temperance 
Alliance  it  was  declared  that  the  Intoxicating  Liq- 
uor Act  had  one  great  weakness,  in  that  it  left  clubs 
practically  untouched ; but  that  otherwise  the  Act 
had  had  good  results.  In  December,  1925,  however, 
temperance  reformers  were  considerably  surprized 
to  find  a new  measure,  known  as  the  “Intoxicating 
Liquor  (Finance)  Bill,”  introduced  into  the  Ulster 
Parliament  and  enacted  with  remarkable  celerity. 
The  statute  increased  the  levy  on  the  liquor  traffic 
to  provide  the  additional  funds  it  was  found  would 
be  required  to  compensate  the  dispossessed  spirit 
grocers ; but  it  granted  a 45-year  extension  to 
the  period  of  payment.  This  legislation  alarmed  the 
temperance  forces,  who  foresaw  that  if  the  liquor 
traffic  was  required  to  pay  this  increased  levy  it 
would  doubtless  be  allowed  to  continue  in  business 
in  order  to  procure  the  money. 

As  the  first  step  to  combat  this  legislation  Ul- 
ster temperance  societies  launched  a campaign  for 
local  option.  The  Alliance  led  the  movement,  which 
was  soon  joined  by  the  Belfast  Dis- 
Temperance  trict  Synod  of  the  Methodist  Church 

Forces  and  other  denominational  organi- 

Unite  zations.  In  October,  1926,  1,260  del- 
egates from  all  parts  of  Northern 
Ireland  attended  a conference  in  Belfast,  where  they 
launched  a new  and  intensive  campaign  designed 
to  procure  local  option  in  Ulster  in  1929,  regarded 
as  the  centenary  year  of  the  temperance  movement 
in  Ireland.  The  conference  passed  the  following 
resolutions : 

That  this  Conference  expresses  its  appreciation  of  the 
benefits  of  the  measure  of  Temperance  Reform  passed 
by  the  Parliament  of  Northern  Ireland,  and  calls  upon 
the  Government  to  oppose  any  amending  Bill  introduced 
in  the  interests  of  the  liquor  trade,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  weakening  the  present  Temperance  legislation,  as 
such  a Biil  wouid  be  a direct  violation  of  the  truce  pro- 
claimed by  the  Prime  Minister,  that  there  would  be  no 
further  legislation  on  this  question  in  the  life  of  the 
present  Parliament. 

That  this  Conference  demands  that  after  the  present 
truce  the  people  of  each  locality  shall,  by  enactment,  be 
given  the  right  to  decide  by  direct  vote  whether  any  li- 
censing authority  shall  have  the  power  to  issue  licenses 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  that  locality  or  not. 

That  this  Conference  calls  upon  all  loyal  citizens  to 
work  and  pray  for  the  suppression  of  a traffic  which  cre- 
ates so  much  distress,  and  is  an  enemy  of  national  pros- 
perity. 

That  this  Conference  urges  all  Christian  Churches  to 
give  more  earnest  support  to  this  movement  for  such  a 
legislative  measure  as  will  give  to  the  people  ,of  any  lo- 
cality the  right  to  safeguard  their  children  hy  removing 
the  iiquor  traffic  from  the  midst. 

This  conference  and  the  resolutions  it  passed  had 
an  immediate  repercussion  in  political  circles.  The 
Prime  Minister  of  Northern  Ireland,  Sir  James 
Craig,  was  the  first  to  take  the  field  with  an  in- 
juncUon  to  “leave  well  enough  alone.”  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Captain  Dixon,  the  Chief  Whip  ; the  Lord 
Primate,  Lord  Carson;  and  finally  by  H.  M.  Pol- 
lock, Minister  of  Finance,  who  declared  local  op- 
tion financially  impossible  in  that  it  tvould  cost 
three  millions  annually  to  abolish  the  liquor  traf- 
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lie ; but  he  forgot  to  state  that  the  maintenance  of 
that  trallic  was  costing  five  millions  annually. 

What  is  perhaps  the  most  recent  temperance  or- 
ganization to  be  formed  in  Ulster  is  the  Active  Ser- 
vice Order  of  the  Christian  Churches  in  Ireland, 
formed  late  in  1928  for  work  among  young  peo- 
ple. Its  headquarters  are  in  Belfast. 

In  1928  Northern  Ireland  faced  a political  crisis 
because  of  the  strength  of  tlie  temperance  party. 
The  New  York  Times  for  Oct.  11  said: 

The  temperance  question  indirectly  has  become  a wedge 
which  threatens  to  split  Xorthern  Ireland’s  politics  wide 
•open.  Realizing  the  demand  for  a full  prohibition  pol- 
icy would  be  disastrous  to  themselves,  the  temperance 
party  in  Ulster  has  been  concentrating  on  a local  option 
campaign.  Some  three  hundred  clergymen  have  been 
supporting  it  and  have  been  denouncing  the  North  Ire- 
land Government  for  refusing  to  undertake  any  further 
temperance  measures  during  the  existence  of  the  pres- 
ent Parliament. 

But  the  Government  is  fully  aware  that  if  the  move- 
ment grows  in  strength  it  will  result  in  a split  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Unionists  and  Protestants  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. Prime  Minister  Viscount  Craigavon  and  Home 
Minister  H.  M.  Pollock  have  hit  back  at  the  temperance 
advocates  in  a lively  fashion.  The  Pre- 
The  mier  declares  that  he  will  no  longer  re- 

Government  main  at  the  head  of  the  Government  if 
Opposes  attempts  are  made  to  introduce  a bill 
Local  Option  along  the  lines  contemplated  by  the  re- 
formers. while  Pollock  points  out  that 
even  if  the  temperance  extremists  are  able  to  overwhelm 
the  present  Government,  as  they  seem  anxious  to  do,  they 
will  find  themselves  impotent,  because  the  Nationalist 
Party,  headed  by  Jo  Devlin,  will  hold  the  balance  of 
power.  Thus  temperance  Orangemen  are  in  a cleft  stick 
— for  the  last  thing  they  want  to  do  is  to  put  the  Na- 
tionalists in  power. 

Tlie  quandary  in  which  the  temperance  forces  of 
Ulster  were  placed  became  more  serious  as  months 
passed.  Everybody’s  Monihly  admitting  in  Febru- 
ary. 1929,  that  attempts  were  being  made  “to  muz- 
zle and  suppress  the  demand  for  local  option  on  the 
ground  of  political  expediency.  The  old  bogies  were 
trotted  out  to  scare  the  timid;  and  two  highly- 
honoured  clergymen,  the  appointed  heads  of  their 
resjfective  churches,  were  apparently  hypnotized 
into  signing  a document  which,  to  put  it  mildly, 
set  the  heather  on  fire.”  This  document  read: 

We.  the  undersigned,  have  for  some  time  been  watch- 
ing with  considerable  anxiety  the  development  of  the 
controversy  regarding  the  movement  for  further  tem- 
perance legislation.  With  a view  to  possessing  ourselves 
of  the  information  necessary  to  enable  us  to  reach  a wise 
conclusion,  we  addressed  a communication  to  the  Prime 
Minister  to  which  he  was  good  enough  to  reply,  and  we 
have  obtained  his  permission  to  publish  the  correspon- 
dence. 

The  statistics  which  he  has  supplied  afford  us  great 
satisfaction  as  Indicating  the  remarkable  results  of  the 
Government’s  temperance  legislation,  and  we  are  no  less 
pleased  to  have  his  emphatic  declaration  that  neither 
he  nor  his  colleagues  are  in  any  degree  opposed  to  the 
further  natural  development  of  the  cause  which  we  all 
have  at  heart. 

We  are  satisfied  to  be  guided  in  this  matter  by  the 
Prime  Minister  as  to  what  is  practicable:  in  his  judg- 
ment we  have  the  utmost  confidence,  and 
Churchmen  we  believe  that  the  publication  of  the  cor- 
Temporize  respondence  alone  would  in  itself  lead  to 
a cessation  of  pressure  for  further  leg- 
islation upon  him  or  upon  loyalist  candidates  at  the 
forthcoming  General  Election. 

However,  in  addition,  we  add  our  earnest  appeal  to 
the  members  of  our  respective  denominations  that,  while 
working  for  and  preaching  temperance  principles,  they 
refrain  from  any  action  that  would  tend  to  divide  the 
ranks  of  the  supporters  of  the  present  Government,  and 
to  accept  our  full  assurance  that  this  appeal  is  put  for- 
ward in  the  best  interests  of  temperance,  our  country, 
and  our  respective  churches. 

(Signed)  Chahles  F.  Armagh, 

Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

Thomas  A.  Smyth, 
Moderator  of  General  Assembly. 

Randall  C.  Phillips, 

January  12,  1929.  President  of  Methodist  Conference. 


The  reaction  of  the  more  aggressive  drys  to  this 
pronouncement  was  expressed  in  the  following  res- 
olution, adopted  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Six  Counties  (Ulster)  Temperance  Conference: 

The  Committee  of  the  Six  Counties  Temperance  Con- 
ference representing  the  temperance  societies  of  all  the 
Protestant  Churches,  deeply  regrets  that  the  heads  of  the 
three  Protestant  Churches  should  have  issued  an  appeal 
to  the  Protestant  people  asking  them  to  refrain  from 
pressing  their  demands  for  Local  Option  upon  candidates 
at  the  next  election.  The  committee  particularly  regrets 
the  fact  that  this  appeal  should  have  been  issued  in  such 
a way  as  to  lead  the  public  to  suppose  that  in  counsel- 
ling the  abandonment  of  the  fight  for  further  temper- 
ance reform  they  reflected  o'r  represented  the  opinion 
of  the  Churches  to  which  they  belong.  . . 

The  political  effect  of  the  situation  upon  the  tem- 
perance movement  in  Ulster  was  thus  commented 
on  editorially  by  Everybody’s  Monthly  in  March, 
1929: 

...  It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  deny  that  the 
recent  action  of  the  Primate,  the  Moderator,  and  the 
President  of  the  Methodist  Conference  has  made  the  po- 
sition of  those  who  are  moving  for  further  Temperance 
legislation  considerably  more  difficult.  While  we  may 
give  these  distinguished  Churchmen  fuli  credit  for  the 
integrity  of  their  motives  and  the  disinterestedness  of 
their  action,  the  sequel  has  shown  unmistakably  that 
they  have  done  no  good  either  to  the  cause  of  Unionism 
or  Temperance,  but  incalculable  harm  to  both.  Such  are 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  a compromise  based  on 
political  expediency.  Much  criticism,  some  of  it  very 
severe,  has  been  levied  on  them,  and  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  plain  speaking  from  various  quarters,  but 
none  of  the  criticism  and  none  of  the  dissent  has  been 
so  completeiy  condemnatory  as  the  fact  that  they  have 
gained  the  openly  expressed  approbation  of  the  Anti- 
Prohibition  Council  and  the  Ulster  Licensed  Vintners. 
We  cannot  heip  wondering  what  these  eminent  ecclesi- 
astics thought  when  they  read  the  eulogies  of  the  ora- 
tors of  the  liquor  associations  commending  their  action. 
...  If  the  approval  and  delight  of  the  liquor  party  did 
not  open  their  eyes  to  the  blunder  they  have  made,  no 
amount  of  criticism  from  the  Temperance  side  would  be 
of  any  effect. 

The  women  of  Northern  Ireland  voted  for  the 
first  time  in  1929,  and  temperance  leaders  hoped 
that  their  ballots  would  be  overwhelmingly  on  the 
dry  side.  According  to  Arthur  Webb,  in  the  Nexo 
York  Times  for  May  .30,  1929,  however,  the  Ulster 
drys  met  with  a crushing  defeat: 

The  general  election  in  Northern  Ireland  has  resulted 
in  a complete  debacle  for  the  drys,  who  demanded  local 
option  on  the  Scottish  model  as  a prelude  to  full-blooded 
prohibition. 

Up  to  a few  weeks  ago  the  organizers  of  the  move- 
ment were  boasting  that  they  had  more  than  a dozen 
champions  prepared  to  fight  for  seats 
The  Election  in  every  part  of  the  province,  but  by 
of  1929  nomination  day  these  had  dwindled  to 
three,  two  standing  in  Belfast  and  one 
in  a rural  constituency  in  County  Antrim.  All  three,  in 
spite  of  strong  backing  by  the  Presbyterian  and  Meth- 
odist clergy,  were  heavily  defeated,  and  the  blow  to  the 
drys  was  the  more  severe  as  the  government  candidates 
opposing  them  were  second-rate  politicians. 

Lord  Craigavon,  more  astute  than  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet  who  desired  to  compromise,  always 
insisted  that  the  demand  for  local  option  had  no  popu- 
lar driving  force  behind  it  and  would  not  survive  the 
test  of  the  ballot  box.  Leaving  nothing  to  chance,  how- 
ever, he  had  very  skillfully  driven  a wedge  between  the 
leaders  of  the  Protestant  churches  and  their  Prohibition 
extremists  by  obtaining  a declaration  from  the  former 
that  in  the  interests  of  Ulster  it  was  essential  that  his 
government  should  be  returned  by  the  largest  possible 
majority. 

It  is  the  general  belief  that  local  option  in  the  six 
counties  of  Northern  Ireland  has  received  its  quietus 
as  a political  movement,  but  the  controversy  is  likely 
to  rage  all  the  more  fiercely  inside  the  churches.  . . 

This  opinion  was  not  concurred  in  by  Every- 
body’s Monthly,  which  in  its  issue  for  June,  1929, 
declared : 

Taking  a wide  view  and  balancing  gains  against  losses 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  Temperance  in 
Northern  Ireland  stands  higher  to-day  than  it  ever  did. 
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It  was  made  the  vital  issue  of  the  election.  The  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Minister  of  Finance  were  forced  to  deal 
with  it  in  their  most  important  speeches,  as  also  were 
other  members  of  the  Government.  There  was  hardly 
a single  candidate  who  did  not  try  to  placate  the  Tem- 
perance voters  in  any  area  where  there  was  a contest. 
In  answer  to  the  claim  that  the  Temperance  campaign 
was  futile  and  had  accomplished  nothing,  some  gentle- 
men, with  a humorous  turn  of  mind,  wrote  to  the  Press 
to  point  out  that  it  had  even  made  Temperance  reform- 
ers of  Sir  Dawson  Bates  and  Mr.  George  B.  Hanna.  And, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  statement  created  laughter,  it 
was  true.  How  did  these  gentlemen  retain  their  seats? 
Not  by  opposing  Temperance  but  by  supporting  it.  They 
stole  their  opponents’  thunder  and  represented  them- 
selves to  the  electorate  as  better  and  stronger  advocates 
of  Temperance  than  the  opposition.  . . 

Btuliography. — Files  of  the  AllianceYear  Book,  1910- 
29  ; files  of  the  Alliance  Neios  and  Temperance  Reform- 
er, 1911-29;  files  of  Everyhody’s  Monthly,  1917-29; 
files  of  the  International  Record,  1917-29  ; files  of  the 
United  Temperance  Gazette,  1897-1913  ; Dawson  Burns, 
Temperance  History,  London,  England,  1880  ; P.  T.  Win- 
skill.  The  Temperance  Movement  and  Its  Workers,  Lon- 
don, 1892. 

ULSTER  TEMPERANCE  COUNCIL.  A North 
Ireland  temperance  organization  formed  at  Belfast 
Feb.  12,  1917,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the 
various  temperance  agencies  in  the  fight  to  secure 
Prohibition  for  Ulster.  Its  organization  wms  the 
result  of  a decision  adopted  at  a joint  meeting  of 
the  four  Belfast  Temperance  Unions  and  of  the  Irish 
Temperance  League,  held  at  Belfast  Jan.  18,  1917, 
at  which  time  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

That  the  four  Belfast  Temperance  Workers’  Unions 
be  united  in  a central  executive,  inclusive  of  all  other 
centres  of  the  province,  under  the  title  of  the  Ulster 
Temperance  Council,  and  that  efforts  be  made  to  have 
local  unions  in  all  important  centres  in  Ulster. 

It  was  also  decided  to  make  arrangements  to  co- 
ordinate women’s  temperance  and  social  work  in 
Belfast  and  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  Prot- 
estant churches  and  temperance  societies  in  Ulster 
in  one  united  progressive  movement.  Very  promi- 
nent among  the  founders  was  Robert  Semple,  of 
the  Irish  Temperance  League. 

At  the  organization  meeting  on  Feb.  12,  a “Dec- 
laration of  Principles”  was  adopted  and  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Council  were  stated  as  follows: 

(a)  By  every  legitimate  effort  to  secure  the  complete 
discontinuance  of  the  manufacture,  importation,  ex- 
portation, and  common  sale  of  all  alcoholic  liquors  as 
beverages,  whilst  at  the  same  time  encouraging  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol  for  industrial  and  scientific 
purposes. 

(b)  To  take  immediate  action  to  secure  fundamental 
changes  in  the  licensing  laws  of  Ireland,  more  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  administration,  the  restriction  of 
hours  of  sale,  unconditional  Sunday  closing,  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  spirit  grocers’  licenses  and  clubs  where  in- 
toxicating liquors  are  sold. 

(c)  To  act  in  conjunction  with  other  philanthropic 
organisations  in  the  furtherance  of  efforts  to  protect 
the  young,  raise  the  fallen,  and  in  every  practical 
manner  lessen  the  moral,  social,  and  physical  ravages 
consequent  on  the  continuance  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

(d)  By  means  of  organised  and  co-ordinated  educa- 
tional propaganda  to  arouse  public  opinion  as  to  the 
serious  menace  which  the  drink  traffic  is  to  the  moral, 
social,  and  material  welfare  of  the  community. 

After  some  discussion  over  qualifications  for  mem- 
bership, it  was  proposed  to  admit  Catholics  and 
Jews  who  wished  to  work  for  Prohibition,  but  on 
the  refusal  of  the  Catholics,  who  had  their  own  or- 
ganization formed  on  parochial  lines,  it  was  decided 
to  admit 

those  of  both  sexes  who  are  members  or  adherents  of 
all  Protestant  Churches  or  societies  or  members  of  the 
Hebrew  community  convinced  total  abstainers  and  will- 
ing to  assist  in  securing  nation-wide  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic. 

The  first  officers  of  the  Council  tvere : President, 
Sir  Robert  Anderson,  D.  L.,  Mayor  of  Londonder- 
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ry;  deputy  president,  Rt.  Rev.  C.  F.  D’Arcy,  Pri- 
mate of  Dublin;  honorary  secretaries.  Rev.  James^ 
Richardson,  Whitehead;  Rev.  R.  Corkey,  Belfast, 
and  Rev.  E.  B.  Cullen,  Bangor ; honorary  treasurer, 
Robert  Brown,  Donaghmore ; honorary  solicitor,. 
W.  G.  Wilson;  general  secretary,  D.  C.  Campbell. 

Shortly  after  its  organization  the  Council  held  a 
demonstration  in  Belfast  (on  June  9)  to  demand  of 
the  Government  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  food- 
stuff's for  making  liquor  during  the  World  War  and 
the  period  of  demobilization. 

From  its  organization  the  Council  made  local  op- 
tion a live  issue  in  Ulster  and  in  1919  secured  the 
approval  of  the  Ulster  Parliamentary  party  to  this 
policy.  Its  work  was  carried  on  by  advertising  in 
the  press,  electioneering,  holding  public  meetings, 
etc.  In  1920  a campaign  was  conducted  to  secure 
the  election  of  candidates  to  the  neAV  Ulster  Par- 
liament pledged  to  support  a local-veto  bill  for  the 
six  counties  of  Ulster,  and  eventually  to  make  the 
new  Ulster  State  dry.  Deputations  from  the  Coun- 
cil waited  on  the  Ulster  Unionist  Labour  Associa- 
tion, and  also  on  Sir  Edward  Carson,  who  agreed 
to  support  local  option,  in  addition  to  other  licens- 
ing reforms,  including  Total  Sunday  Closing  in  Ire- 
land and  the  abolition  of  the  Bona-Fide  Travellers^ 
Act.  In  the  Ulster  Parliamentary  campaign  test 
questions  \vere  sent  to  the  candidates  and  answered 
in  the  press,  as  a result  of  which  24  members  were 
pledged  to  support  these  reforms  and  18  members 
pledged  to  support  a bill  for  local  option  for  Ire- 
land. 

In  accordance  wuth  these  pledges  the  Ulster  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  in  cooperation  with  the  Coun- 
cil and  other  temperance  societies,  promoted  a Lo- 
cal Option  Bill  for  Ireland,  drafted  on  lines  similar 
to  the  Scotland  Temperance  Act,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Commons  Feb.  13, 1920,  by  T. 
H.  Burn.  However,  at  its  second  reading,  on  March 
12,  the  time  allotted  for  discussion  of  the  measure 
was  short  and  it  was  defeated  by  friends  of  the  liq- 
uor trade. 

The  work  for  closer  coordination  of  temperance 
forces  was  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Helen  Bar- 
ton, w’ho  had  great  success  in  securing  support  for 
the  policy  in  the  principal  centers.  Other  activities 
included  work  among  factory  employees,  carried 
on  by  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Carmichael  and  Miss  Shaw,  who  gave  tem- 
perance addresses  to  factory  girls  during  the  dinner 
hour.  In  this  work  a large  number  of  factories  were 
visited  weekly  and  300  members  enrolled  for  the 
Blue  Ribbon  Band  during  1919. 

The  Council  participated  in  a number  of  inter- 
national temperance  conventions,  such  as  the  Paris 
Anti-AlcoholicConference,where  it  was  represented 
by  H.  Crawford ; the  Fifteenth  International  Con- 
gress against  Alcoholism  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
1920,  where  it  was  represented  by  the  Rev.  -John 
Gailey;  and  the  Seventeenth  International  Con- 
gress, held  at  Copenhagen  in  1922.  The  Ulster  Tem- 
perance Record,  a quarterly  journal,  was  published. 

In  December,  1922,  the  Ulster  Temperance  Coun- 
cil united  with  the  Irish  Temperance  League  to 
form  the  Irish  Temperance  Alliance,  after  which 
the  Council  was  dissolved.  The  new  organization 
was  formed  in  an  effort  to  unify  the  work  of  all  the 
temperance  agencies  in  Ulster. 

ULSTER  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY.  See  Ul- 
ster. 
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ULUNG.  A native  fermented  drink  of  the  early 
peoples  in  Yucatan  and  Central  America.  It  was 
prej)ared  from  powdered  cacoa  and  the  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane  and  is  still  used  in  Mexico.  See  Abo- 
rigines OF  North  America,  vol.  i,  p.  11. 

UMSHUMYAN.  A variety  of  Kafir  Beer. 

UNCLE  SAM’S  ANTI-DRUNKARD  FAC- 
TORY CONCERN.  A company  formed  at  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  Aug.  31,  1894,  to  publish  a book  written 
by  Mrs.  Ada  Matilda  Bittenbender,  noted  tem- 
perance and  suffrage  worker,  entitled,  “Uncle  Sam’s 
Drunkard  Factories,  a Story  showing  their  Uncon- 
stitutionality and  Procedures  for  abolishing  them 
under  existing  Laws.” 

It  was  the  object  of  the  concern  to  secure  for  the 
book  as  wide  a circulation  as  possible;  to  drama- 
tize it ; to  issue  other  literature  along  similar  lines ; 
and  to  prosecute  test  cases  in  the  courts,  after  the 
manner  set  forth  in  the  book. 

UNDER-BACK.  A brewing-vessel  placed  under 
the  mash-tun  to  receive  the  wort  after  it  has  stood 
for  the  requisite  period  after  mashing  and  before 
it  is  boiled  with  the  hops. 

UNDERPROOF.  Same  as  “Ijelow  proof.”  See 
Proof-spirit. 

UNFERMENTED  WINE.  See  Communion 
Wine,  vol.  ii,  p.  GOT. 

UNION  DE  LA  CROIX-BLEUE  DE  STRAS- 
BOURG (Blue  Cross  Union  of  Strasbourg).  Atem- 
jierance  society  of  Strasbourg,  Alsace-Lorraine, 
France,  belonging  to  the  Federation  Internatio- 
nale DES  SOCIETES  DE  TEMPERANCE  DE  LA  CrOIX- 
Bi.EUE.  The  Blue  Cross  movement  in  Strasbourg 
began  in  1884,  but  seems  not  to  have  made  much 
progress  until  the  nineties,  when  it  came  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Societe  Evangelique,  a philan- 
thro])ic  institution  of  Alsace.  An  important  branch 
of  this  organization  was  formed  in  Strasbourg  in 
1800,  called  the  Urban  Mission  (Mission  Urhaine)  ; 
and  through  the  efforts  of  one  of  its  agents,  M. 
Miihlematter,  of  Switzerland,  assisted  by  four  other 
Blue  Cross  members  and  a number  of  their  friends, 
the  first  Strasbourg  section  of  the  Blue  Cross  was 
reorganized  and  jilaced  on  a substantial  footing 
Sept.  27,  180').  Although  the  new  organization  op- 
erated under  the  general  sujiervision  of  the  Societe 
Evangelique  as  the  Comity  de  la  Croix-bleue,  it  was 
from  the  beginning  not  merely  a commission  of  the 
jiarent  organization,  but  a self-governingliody  with 
its  own  oflicials.  The  first  president  was  Eugene 
Bovon,  a pastor  in  the  Free  Church  of  France.  The 
Strasbourg  Union  was  formerly  a jiart  of  the  Ger- 
man national  organization,  but  when  Alsace-Lor- 
raine jiassed  from  Germany  to  T^rance  after  the 
World  War  ( 1014-18),  stc])s  were  promptly  taken 
to  affil  iatc  with  the  French  Blue  Cross 
i-fft.se  de  Temperance  de  la  Croix-bleue). 

The  policies  and  activities  of  the  Strasbourg  Blue 
Cross  are,  in  general,  similar  to  those  of  the  Blue 
Cross  societies  elsewhere.  One  feature  of  its  work, 
however,  namely  its  system  of  temperance  “cafev 
restaurants,”  has  attracted  wide-sjiread  attention 
and  has  given  the  organization  special  ])iominenee 
among  temperance  societies.  The  first  of  these  res- 
taurants— still  in  operation — was  established  Nov. 
18,  1808,  at  1 Place  d’Austerlitz ; six  months  later 
a second  was  opened ; and  in  1 000  a third.  Although 
these  attractive  places,  with  their  non-alcoholic 
beverages  and  excellent  food,  became  popular,  es- 


pecially with  the  working  people,  the  Union,  num- 
bering only  85  members  and  35  “adherents”  at  this 
time,  was  unable  single-handed  to  further  extend 
the  restaurant  system;  but  this  was  made  possible 
by  joining  with  the  Council  of  the  Society  Evange- 
lique in  the  creation  of  a special  “restaurant  com- 
mission.” The  Union  received  an  annual  subsidy 
from  the  commission  and  the  restaurant  system 
was  extended  with  remarkable  success.  Altogether, 
twelve  of  these  jilaces  have  been  established  in  Stras- 
bourg and  vicinity,  and  ten  are  in  operation  at  the 
present  time.  One  has  a hotel  in  connection  with  it, 
and  another  provides  sleeping-quarters  for  young 
men. 

A worthy  enterprise  of  the  Lbiionwas  an  asylum 
for  female  alcoholics,  established  in  1008.  In  ten 
years  75  women  were  cared  for  in  this  institution, 
of  whom  a fair  proportion  were  entirely  cured  of  al- 
coholism. Circumstances  brought  about  by  the  War 
necessitated  the  closing  of  this  asylum  in  1018. 

UNION  DES  FEMMES  BELGES  CONTRE  L’ 
ALCOOLISME  (Belgian  Women’s  Union  against 
Alcoholism ).  A Belgian  organization,  founded  on 
March  25,  1899,  following  an  address  by  Mine.  Ma- 
rie Duclos,  of  Paris,  with  the  object  of  affiliating 
women  with  existing  antialcohol  organizations.  Its 
first  announcement  read : 

This  is  a union  of  women,  of  mothers  and  sisters  whose 
mission  is  to  battle  with  the  vice  which  throws  men  in- 
to a state  of  physical  and  moral  degeneration,  and  en- 
tails the  ruin  of  the  family.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  instruct  women,  the  light-bearers,  to  show  them  how 
much  they,  by  their  indifference,  indulgence,  and  often 
by  example,  are  accomplices  of  the  passion  for  drink 
which  is  stupefying  our  people. 

To  this  end  the  Union  set  itself  to  educational  work, 
especially  among  women,  in  liehalf  of  personal  tem- 
perance, emphasizing  the  dangers  in  offering  alco- 
holic beverages  socially  and  of  teaching  children  to 
drink.  It  distributed  temperance  leaflets  and  pam- 
phlets and  at  one  ]>eriod  conducted  a total-absti- 
nence restaurant  in  Brussels.  It  offered  prizes  for 
antialcohol  literature,  poetry,  and  songs;  and  ar- 
ranged public  lectures  and  tem])eranee  dramas. 
The  first  president  was  Mme.  Jules  le  Jeune,  wife 
of  the  ^Minister  of  Justice ; the  first  secretary,  Mme. 
Josephine  Keelhoff. 

As  the  society  did  not  require  a total-abstinence 
pledge,  and  some  of  its  members  felt  this  to  be  im- 
portant, a total-abstinence  section  was  organized 
in  1003  under  the  presidency  of  Mme.  liunilie  An- 
dr(5.  On  her  retirement,  after  some  years,  to  devote 
her  efforts  to  the  Croix-bleue,  the  total-abstinence 
section  was  discontinued,  although  leaders  like 
Mme.  Keelhoff  and  others  were  total  abstainers. 
La  C'/aiVierc,  founded  and  edited  by  IMme.  Keelhoff 
from  1003  until  the  World  War  interru))ted  activi- 
ties, was  an  ex])onent  of  this  point  of  view.  Other 
temperance  ])criodicals  which  were  founded  by  mem- 
bers were  L’Acl  ion  SocMe,  predecessor  of  La  Clair- 
idre,  and  Hef  (leluk  drs  ]I uisgcsiiius.  The  Union 
does  not  have  alliliated  branches,  but.  in  addition 
fo  the  ])arent  organization  at  Brussels,  has  estab- 
lished five  sections,  at  Liege,  Verviers.  Seraing, 
Iferstal,  and  Nieuport.  Of  these  provincial  sections 
the  first  two  mentioned  are  the  only  ones  now  ex- 
ist ing. 

The  Union  suffered  a loss  of  members  in  a split 
which  occurred  owing  to  the  dissatisfaction  with  the 
total-abstinence  ju'inciples  of  the  jiresident,  IMine. 
Keelhoff  (who  succeeded  IMme.  l^e  Jeune  in  office), 
of  a consideralile  number  of  members  who  preferred 
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UNION  DBS  FRANgAISES 

to  work  only  against  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. This  fact,  combined  with  the  disorganization 
and  lack  of  Government  aid  due  to  the  World  War, 
has  materially  reduced  the  membership,  formerly 
about  100,  and  weakened  the  activities  of  the  or- 
ganization. The  president  in  1921  was  Mme.  L.  Le- 
voz,  of  Brussels. 

UNION  DBS  FRANCAISBS  CONTRE  L’AL- 
COOL  (Union  of  Frenchwomen  against  Alcohol). 
A French  Association  inaugurated  May  18,  1916, 
in  Paris,  for  the  suppression  of  alcohol.  There  are 
about  3,000  members,  scattered  throiighout  France. 
The  society  seeks  to  rouse  public  opinion  against 
the  increasing  evils  of  alcoholism  in  the  country, 
■and  for  that  j)urpose  is  endeavoring  to  recruit  both 
French  men  and  women.  It  also  demands  that  pub- 
lic officials,  such  as  members  of  the  Cabinet,  sena- 
tors, dei)uties,  magistrates,  etc.,  strive  to  bring 
about  the  su])pression  of  the  sale  of  alcohol  in  cafes, 
retail  shops,  and  groceries,  and  reserve  it  to  certain 
dei)ositories,  sucli  as  pharmacies  and  hospitals.  The 
activities  of  the  Union  consist  of  conferences,  great 
public  meetings,  newspaper  articles,  distribution  of 
handbills,  circulation  of  temperance  tracts,  and  par- 
ticipation  in  various  expositions.  The  headquarters 
of  the  organization  are  located  at  Rue  de  Seine  54, 
Paris  ( Vie ) . The  executive  committee,  composed  of 
40  members,  meets  each  month  at  the  home  of  the 
president,  Madame  Fallott-Matter,  of  Paris.  There 
are  two  honoi-ary  j)residents:  Madame  Jules  Sieg- 
fried and  Madame  la  Gmierale  Pan.  The  present  sec- 
retary is  Madame  Courthial,  also  of  Paris.  The  so- 
ciety issues  no  regular  journal,  but  publishes  nu- 
merous tracts,  pamphlets,  and  posters. 

UNION  FRANgAISE  ANTIALCOOLIQUE 

( French  Antialcohol  Union ) . A French  temperance 
society  active  during  the  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  Avas  or  iginally  the  Society  Against 
the  Use  of  Spirituous  Beverages  ( Societe  centre 
■I’Usagedes  Boissons  Bpiritueuses  ) .Ini  903  it  united 
with  the  French  Temperance  Society  ( Societe Fran- 
Caise  de  Temperance)  to  form  the  National  League 
Against  Alcoholism  (Ligue  Nationale  centre  VAl- 
coeHsme).  See  France,  vol.  iii,  pp.  1038-41;  Le- 
GKAiN,  Paul  IMaurice. 

UNION  FRANgAISE  DES  FEMMES  POUR 
LA  TEMPERANCE.  See  France,  vol.  iii,  p.  1041. 

UNION  MEDICA  DE  TEMPERANCIA  (Med- 
ical Temperance  Union).  See  Yucatan. 

UNION  NATIONALE  DES  SOCIETES  DE 
TEMPERANCE  POUR  LA  JEUNESSE  (Nation- 
al Union  of  JuA'enile  Temperance  Societies).  See 
BELoroM,  vol.  i,  p.  318. 

UNION  OF  DUTCH  RAIL-  AND  TRAMWAY 
ABSTAINING  EMPLOYEES.  See  Vereeniging 
VAN  Geheelonthouders  onder  Nederlandsch 

Spoor-en  TRAMAA'EGPERSONEEL. 

UNION  OF  FRENCHWOMEN  AGAINST  AL- 
COHOL. See  Union  des  Francaises  contre  l’al- 

COOL. 

UNION  OF  SOCIALIST  SOVIET  REPUB- 
LICS. See  Russia. 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.  A self-goA^erning 
British  dominion,  constituted  by  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  Act  of  Sept.  20, 1909,  and  including  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Transvaal, 
Natal,  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  The  Union  has 
an  area  of  471,917  sq.  mi.  and  in  1921  (last  com- 


plete census)  had  a population  of  6,928,580,  of 
Avhom  1,519,488  AA^ere  Avhite  and  5,409,092  colored. 
According  to  the  1926  census  of  Avhites  only,  there 
Avere  1,676,660  Europeans.  In  1921  population  of 
the  chief  cities  Avas  as  folloAvs:  Johannesburg,  288,- 
131;  Cape  Tgaati,  212,997;  Durban,  151,642;  Pre- 
toria, 74,052.  While  Pretoria  is  the  seat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, Parliament  meets  at  Cape  ToAvn. 

Executive  poAvers  of  the  Government  are  vested 
in  a governor-general,  appointed  by  the  CroAvn,  aaTio 
acts  through  a Council  of  Ministers,  each  having 
charge  of  a Department.  Legislative  functions  are 
discharged  by  a Parliament  consisting  of  a Senate 
of  40  members  and  a House  of  Assembly  of  135 
members.  In  1929,  the  Earl  of  Athlone  AA^as  Gover- 
nor-general ; and  Gen.  J.  B.  M.  Hertzog,  Prime  Min- 
ister and  Minister  of  NatiA^e  Affairs.  Throughout 
the  Union  both  the  English  and  Dutch  languages 
are  on  official  parity. 

While  South  Africa  has  advanced  rapidly  as  an 
agricultural  country  since  the  Boer  War,  the  min- 
ing and  export  of  gold  and  diamonds  continue  to 
be  the  most  important  industries.  In  1927  the  min- 
eral output  of  the  Union  Avas  Amlued  at  £61,546,- 
801.  In  1927  the  Avheat  crop  amounted  to  482,585,- 
000  lbs.,  and  the  corn  crop  to  3,094,610,000  lbs. 
About  55,000  acres  are  in  Auneyards;  and  sheep- 
and  cattle-raising  are  groAving  industries. 

'Native  Liquors.  The  liquor  problem  in  South  Af- 
rica began  hundreds  of  years  before  the  advent  of 
the  Avhite  man,  Avith  Kafir  beer,  breAved  by  the  na- 
tives and  used  copiously  in  ceremonials,  libations 
to  demons,  and  offerings  to  ancestors.  Vineyards 
Avere  introduced  liy  the  Dutch  and  the  Huguenots, 
folloAved,  in  due  course,  by  the  manufacture  of 
brandy  and  Avine.  While  Kafir  beer  has 
Kafir  Beer  never  been  drunk  by  Europeans  in  ap- 
jireciable  quantity,  Avines  and  bran- 
dies haA'e  found  their  Avay  to  the  natives  and  have 
complicated  the  alcohol  question. 

Kafir  beer  is  made  from  native  Kafir  corn  and 
is  intoxicatiiig  in  A’arious  degrees  from  the  mild 
ibila  of  the  Matabele  to  the  strong  joala  of  the  Ba- 
suto.  The  milder  forms  resemlile  British  SAveet  Avort 
and  are  made  from  malted  Kafir  corn,  AAdiich  is  first 
soaked  in  spring  Avater,  then  covered  and  alloAA^ed 
to  sprout,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  ground  into  meal. 
From  this  meal  a SAA^eet  beer  Avith  a mild  ferment 
is  made.  Addition,  hoAvever,  of  the  meal  of  raAv  corn 
makes  a fiery  ferment.  The  milder  forms  of  this 
beer  contain  less  than  3 per  cent  of  alcoholic  con- 
tent and  are  inebriating  only  Avhen  consumed  in 
vast  quantities,  as  at  natiA^e  Avedding  feasts  and 
ceremonials.  The  stronger  forms,  AAdiich  are  usual- 
ly drunk  Avith  the  deliberate  purpose  of  inducing 
intoxication,  produce  delirious  drunkenness,  fol- 
loAA'ed  liy  headaches,  nausea,  and  eA^en  stupefaction. 
Kafir  beer  is  home  breAved,  sanctioned  by  centuries 
of  tradition,  and  has  proved  a difficult  problem  for 
temperance  legislation.  In  some  regions  the  Ban- 
tus are  also  addicted  to  A^arious  forms  of  hop  beer, 
AAdiich  is  deleterious  Avlieii  consumed  in  quantity. 
For  a complete  account  of  native  intoxicants,  see 
the  article  on  Kafir  Beer,  Ami.  iii,  p.  1422. 

Among  the  States  that  form  the  South  African 
LTnion  Avine-farniinghas  long  been  an  important  in- 
dustry, particularly  in  Cape  Colony.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  200,000  Avhites  are  dependent  upon  it  for 
a livelihood.  Many  South  African  farms  are  small 
and  AA  ith  poor  soil,  adapted  only  to  the  cultivation 
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of  grapes.  In  the  decade  before  1900  the  industry 
was  temporarily  crippled  by  the  prevalence  of  phyl- 
loxera and  other  diseases  of  vineyards.  While  some 
of  the  wine-farmers’  product  is  disposed  of  in  the 
form  of  table  grapes,  unfermented  grape-juice,  and 
vinegar,  most  of  it  is  used  in  the  man- 
Wine-  ufacture  of  wine.  South  African  wines, 
Farming  although  technically  known  as  “light 
wines,”  are  usually  heavily  “fortified,” 
and  amount  to  sjjirituous  liquors.  By  the  Excise 
Act  of  1908  they  were  permitted  to  be  fortified  up 
to  40  per  cent  of  proof  spirit.  They  have  generally 
been  sold  under  licenses  supervised  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  chief  vine-growing  districts  of  the  Union  are : 
(1)  The  Constantia  district  near  Cape  Town;  (2) 
the  Stellenbosch  district  on  the  eastern  base  of  Ta- 
ble Mountain  ; (3)  the  Paarl  district,  where  there 
is  a Government  experiment  station  for  viticulture ; 
(4)  the  Tulbagh  district;  (5)  and  the  Montagu, 
Robertson,  and  Worcester  districts,  in  which  many 
of  the  vineyards  are  irrigated.  The  grapes  exten- 
sively grown  inchide;  Hermitage,  Tokay,  Barba- 
rossa,  Jurancon,  Riesling,  Pontac,  Shiraz,  Pedro 
Jimenez,  and  Hancpoot.  The  jfield  is  in  many  dis- 
tricts e.xcessive,  it  being  claimed  that  in  South  Af- 
rica 50  to  100  per  cent  more  grapes  are  obtained 
than  in  any  other  vineyards  in  the  world.  The  yield 
varies  from  5 to  18  tons  per  acre.  The  chief  criti- 
cism of  South  African  wines  has  been  that,  due  to 
lack  of  capital,  the  wine-farmers  are  obliged  to  sell 
them  before  they  are  2Jroperly  matured. 

^^'hile  some  pure  brandy  made  from  whole  grajDes 
is  produced  in  the  Union,  most  of  the  |jroductis  dop 
brandy  { eau-de-vie-de-marc),  made  from  the  skins 
and  dregs  (dops)  left  when  the  juice  is  strained 
off  to  make  wine.  Water  is  added  and  the  mixture 
distilled.  This  brandy  is  laden  with  fusel-oil  and 
acids  and  is  verj^  harmful  to  the  human  system. 

The  use  of  beer,  which  is  almost  entirely  im- 
ported, is  increasing  in  South  Africa.  The  introduc- 
tion of  skokiaan,  a fermented  native  drink,  high  in 
alcoholic  content,  has  proved  deleterious. 

Statistics  of  Production.  Vines  were  first  planted 
l)y  the  Dutch  in  what  is  now  the  Cape  Province  in 
1()53;  3,000,000  vines  had  been  planted  by  1710.  In 
1722  the  first  export  of  Constantia  wine  was  made 
to  Holland.  When  the  colony  came  under  the  con 
trol  of  Great  Britain  ( 1800)  wine-growing  was  fos- 
tered until,  aided  by  the  lowering  of  the  British 
import  duty  in  1815,  wines  had  by 
Commerce  1825  become  the  Cape’s  most  impor- 
in  tant  export.  The  commerce  in  Cape 

Cape  Wines  wines  reached  its  peak  about  1800, 
when  nearly  800,000  gallons  were 
exported.  But  about  this  time  England  reduced  the 
import  duty  on  French  wines,  resulting  in  a loss  of 
the  market  for  South  African  wines,  whose  expor- 
tation, toward  the  close  of  the  Boer  War  had 
dwindled  almost  to  the  vanishing-point.  Recent 
figures  have  been  as  follows: 


VALUE  OF 

year  wine  exported 

1919  £121,897 

1920  189,700 

1921  94.367 

1922  77.254 

1923  104,977 

1924  58,570 

1925  24,515 

1926  26,905 

1927  54,842 


During  ]92(i  and  1927  the  imjiorts  of  liquor  in- 
to the  Union  were  as  follows: 


1926  1927 

Beer  £ 29,571  £ 31,281 

Spirits  456,059  414,948 

Wine  54,275  56,320 


Variation  in  the  export  trade,  however,  has  not 
affected  viticulture  in  South  Africa  seriously,  own- 
ing to  the  rapid  exjiansion  of  the  home  market.  In 
1875,  09,000,000  vines  produced  4,500,000  gals,  of 
wine;  in  1891,  73,500,000  vines  produced  6,000,000 
gals,  of  wine;  in  1921,  102,000,000  vines  produced 
17,000,000  gals.  In  1921,  2,804,000  gals,  of  brandy 
were  produced. 

In  1923  the  drink  bill  of  the  Union  was  estimated 
at  £11,000,000  ($55,000,000),  and  75  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  crime  in  South  Africa  was  attributed  to. 
drink,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  felonious  and 
adulterous  attacks  by  natives  upon  whites. 

Liquor  Legislation.  Attempts  to  regulate  or  ]>ro- 
hibit  the  liquor  traffic  have  been  frequentever  since 
South  Africa  came  under  British  protection.  Cecil 
Rhodes  and  Lord  Milner  were  among  the  first  to 
discern  the  wisdom  of  prohibiting  all  drink  to  na- 
tives. One  native  chief,  also,  stands  preeminent 
among  early  temperance  protagonists:  in  1875 
King  Khama  of  Bechuanaland,  ruling  over  150,000' 
people,  prohibited  the  sale  of  all  liquor,  even  in- 
cluding Kafir  beer,  in  his  domains.  In  1901,  during 
the  administration  of  Lord  Milner,  the  sale  of  liq- 
uor to  natives  in  the  Transvaal  was  prohibited,, 
with  heavy  penalties  for  violations.  By  1908  all  the 
States  in  South  Africa,  except  Cape  Colony,  had 
prohibited  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  natives.  These 
proscriptions,  however,  were  sometimes  not  effec- 
tive in  certain  areas  and  were  always  difficult  of  en- 
forcement. The  Tot  system  of  rationing  liquor  to. 
natives  in  the  mining  districts  was  also  a menace. 

Temperance  forces  have  opposed  Government  or 
municipal  ownership  or  patronage,  as  typified  by 
the  so-called  Durban  system.  To  suppress  drinking- 
dens  where  Kafir  and  hop  beers  were  sold  and  de- 
plorable conditions  had  resulted  in  a native  rebel- 
lion ( 1900) , the  municipality  of  Durban  took  over 
the  manufacture  of  beer  of  low  alcoholic 

The  content  and  opened  beer-halls  in  which 
Durban  it  was  sold.  The  revenue  derived  has 
System  amounted  to  as  high  as  £45,000  annual- 
ly and  has  been  devoted  to  native  wel- 
fare. While  this  plan  resulted  in  considerable  im- 
mediate reduction  in  drunkenness  and  improve- 
ment in  social  conditions,  adherents  of  temperance 
legislation  have  felt  that  the  situation  in  Durban 
was  unique  and  that  the  system  did  not  ]u-esent  a 
satisfactory  moral  or  economic  solution  of  the  drink 
problem  in  South  Africa. 

Proponents  of  temperance  legislation  have  worked 
unceasingly  for  restriction  and  an  ultimate  prohi- 
bition that  should  include  both  whites  and  blacks. 
They  have,  from  time  to  time,  successfully  resisted 
the  issuance  of  cheap  licenses,  increased  sale  of  liq- 
uor to  farm-hands,  and  the  0])cning  of  dram-shoi)S 
in  growing  centers  of  ))oj)ulation.  In  this  latter  en- 
deavor they  were  aided  by  the  Urban  Areas  Act  of 
1923,  which  legislated  against  alcohol  in  newly 
formed  villages.  In  1917  a local-option  bill  before 
the  House  of  Assembly  was  defeated  by  31  votes; 
in  1924,  by  only  2 votes. 

Dry  forces,  under  the  leadership  of  the  South  Af- 
rican Temperance  Alliance,  concentrated  on  local 
option  as  against  the  Government’s  licensing  sys- 
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tern.  Their  success  was  so  considerable  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  constrained  to  offer  (1925),  through 
the  Hon.  Tielman  J.  Roos,  K.C.,  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, the  so-called  Roos  Bill,  a measure  intended  to 
rectify  the  evils  pointed  out  by  temperance  leaders 
without  direct  local-option  legislation. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  natives  and  colored 
persons  was  fast  reaching  an  acute  stage,  particu- 
larly on  the  J ohannesburg  Reef  and  in  the  western 
wine  districts  of  the  Cape  province.  “Tots”  were 
being  rationed  to  native  laborers,  including  women 
and  children,  up  to  six  half-pints  a day ; wine-farm- 
ers were  establishing  bulk  sale  in  four-gallon  tins; 
and  canteens,  or  low-class  bars  for  natives,  were 
multiplying. 

To  combat  this  state  of  affairs,  the  Roos  Bill  of- 
fered: Government  wine-  and  beer-shops  for  na- 
tives and  colored  persons ; Government  Kaf- 
The  ir  beer-shops  in  all  four  provinces,  not  only 
Roos  in  towns,  but  in  country  areas;  an  exten- 
Bill  sion  of  the  tot  system,  with  the  ration  lim- 
ited to  a one-pint  drink  every  four  hours; 
and  the  granting  of  certain  classes  of  licenses  with- 
out recourse  to  licensing  boards. 

Needless  to  say,  the  temperance  forces  united  in  a 
determined  effort  to  defeat  this  Bill.  Its  successor, 
the  Liquor  Act  (No.  30)  of  1928,  passed  May  25, 
1928,  and  in  effect  Oct.  1,  1928,  while  far  from  be- 
ing wholly  satisfactory  to  those  who  hope  ultimate- 
ly to  make  South  Africa  dry,  is  at  least  a step  for- 
ward. It  provides  for  a degree  of  uniformity  in  the 
liquor  laws  of  the  four  provinces  and  embodies 
several  of  the  reforms  desired.  Its  principal  provi- 
sions may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Licenses.  Thirteen  classes  of  licenses  are  enu- 
merated. Licensing  boards  are  to  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers, including  one  local  magistrate  and  two  local  au- 
thorities. Detached  bar  licenses  and  country  licenses 
are  to  be  discontinued  after  1937.  In  urban  areas  new 
licenses  are  limited  to  one  for  every  200  Parliamentary 
voters  (about  one  for  every  1,000  inhabitants).  In 
the  Cape  Province,  no  on-consumption  license  may  be 
granted  if  a majority  of  the  urban  voters  sign  a me- 
morial against  it. 

2.  Hotels.  Off-sales  are  permitted. 

3.  Wine-farmers  must  sell  in  closed  casks  or  cases 
of  a capacity  of  not  less  than  4 gals,  or  18  half-pint 
bottles.  Their  local  customers  must  have  a £200  prop- 
erty certification. 

4.  Colored  persons  and  natives.  Colored  persons  and 
Asiatics  are  totally  prohibited  in  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  Free  State.  Natives  are  totally  prohibited  as 
regards  European  liquor,  in  all  four  provinces,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions  in  the  form  of  “letters  of 

Liquor  Act  exemption,”  which  may  be  issued  to  civ- 

of  1928  ilized  natives.  The  tot  system  is  abolished 
in  the  Transvaal  and  Natal  ; limited  in 
the  Cape  province  to  one-and-one-half  pints  a day  of 
unfortified  wine  or  Kafir  beer,  rationed  in  three  equal 
portions  not  less  than  two  hours  apart,  to  adult  male 
employees  of  21  years  : and  in  the  Orange  Free  State, 
limited  to  one  drink  a day,  rationed  to  male  employees 
of  18  years  and  upwards. 

5.  Kafir  beer.  Limited  to  2 per  cent  of  alcohol  by 
volume  (about  3V2  per  cent  proof).  State  Kafir  beer- 
houses are  authorized  in  Pretoria  and  along  the  Jo- 
hannesburg Reef.  Permits  are  required  for  home-brew. 
Employers  of  50  or  more  colored  persons  or  natives 
may  supply  this  beverage  gratis. 

6.  Restricted  Areas.  Such  areas  may  be  proclaimed 
by  the  Governor-General  in  the  interest  of  any  section 
of  the  population. 

7.  Women  and  children.  Women  are  excluded  from 
bar  employment  (unless  already  employed)  and  from  li- 
censed premises.  Sale  is  forbidden  to  all  persons  un- 
der eighteen  years  of  age. 

8.  Yeast.  The  use  of  yeast,  which  has  been  greatly 
abused  in  connection  with  illicit  liquor  manufacture,  is 
drastically  restricted. 

9.  Closing  hours.  Bottle  stores  must  close  at  6 p.m. 
and  bars  at  10  p.m.,  with  certain  exceptions. 

Tlii.s  last  provision  is  reputed  to  liave  been  the 


greatest  single  cause  of  the  falling-off  in  the  sales 
of  alcoholic  liquor  reported  throughout  South  Af- 
rica in  1929. 

Temperance  Organizations.  The  first  organiza- 
tion for  temperance  reform  established  in  South 
Africa  was  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Tem- 
plars, which  gained  a foothold  in  Cape  Colony  about 
1870;  two  additional  lodges  were  founded  in  1873; 
and  in  1877  a Grand  Lodge  was  instituted.  The  work 
spread  to  other  provinces,  now  included  in  the  South 
African  Union,  and  by  1900  the  Trans- 
I.  O,  G,  T.  vaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  were 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  a Grand 
Lodge  of  Central  South  Africa,  which  had  its  head- 
quarters at  Johannesburg,  and  included  42  lodges 
with  2,389  members,  besides  29  Juvenile  Temples 
with  1,512  members.  With  their  associated  Order 
of  True  Templars,  founded  for  colored  and  native 
inhabitants,  the  Good  Templars  numbered  over  30,- 
000  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Their 
expansion  and  influence  have  continued  unabated 
to  the  present  time. 

The  spread  of  the  Order  throughout  South  Africa 
was  due  largely  to  the  energy  and  devotion  of  the 
famous  Schreiner  familjq  no  less  than  three  mem- 
bers of  which  gave  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives 
to  its  development.  The  work  was  first  taken  uj)  by 
Henrietta  Schreiner  (afterward  Mrs.  Stakesby 
Lewis),  in  the  Kimberley  diamond-fields  in  1870. 
She  was  appointed  a special  deputy  by  the  I.  O.  G. 
T.  and  spent  a large  part  of  her  time  traveling  over 
the  country  and  organizing  lodges  and  Bands  of 
Hope.  As  “Sister  Schreiner”she  was  known  through- 
out South  Africa.  In  1874  she  interested  her  broth- 
er, Theophilus  Lyndall  Schreiner,  in  the  Order. 
He  became  a life  member  of  Concord  Lodge,  Kim- 
berley, and  in  1880  started  out  upon  the  first  of  a 
series  of  temperance  and  evangelistic  tours,  which 
were  only  abandoned  when  his  health  gave  way. 
Later  he  became  a member  of  the  Parliament  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  where  he  led  the  legis- 
lative struggle  against  liquor.  Mrs.  Katie  Har- 
riet Rebekah  Stuart,  niece  of  Senator  Schreiner 
and  Mrs.  Stakesby  Lewis,  also  devoted  her  life  to 
Good  Templary  and  the  diffusion  of  temperance 
jirinciples  throughout  the  provinces.  She  was  es- 
pecially active  in  the  True  Templar  Order  for  na- 
tives, of  which  her  aunt  and  uncle  were  among  the 
founders.  She  affiliated  with  the  Woman’s  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union,  upon  its  introduction  into 
South  Africa,  and  herself  founded  and  became  pres- 
ident of  the  Coloured  and  Native  W.  C.  T.  U.  A 
fourth  member  of  the  family,  William  Philip 
Schreiner,  while  less  actively  interested  in  Tem- 
plary, was  a stanch  temperance  advocate.  He  was 
Prime  Minister  of  Cape  Colony  from  1898  to  1900 
and  from  1910  to  1914  was  a Senator  of  the  South 
African  Union  Parliament,  where  he  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  People’s  Direct  Vote,  and 
several  other  temperance  measures.  During  33  years 
Charles  Frost  was  Grand  Chief  Templar  seven 
times. 

In  1929  the  Grand  Chief  Templars  of  the  Grand 
Lodges  of  the  I.  0.  G.  T.  in  South  Africa  were: 
Central  South  Africa,  A.  Proudfoot,  Johannesburg ; 
Eastern  South  Africa,  T.  MacBean  Dunrobin,  Port 
Elizabeth;  Western  South  Africa,  W.  Chappell, 
Cape  Town;  Natal,  G.  Harrison,  Maritzburg. 

The  secretaries  for  the  Grand  Lodges  were : Cen- 
tral South  Africa,  R.  Thompson,  Johannesburg; 
Eastern  South  Africa,  Wilfrid  L.  Plymen,  East 
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London;  Western  South  Africa,  C.  H.  Jackman, 
Cape  Town;  Natal,  J.  W.  Howells,  Durban. 

The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  work 
in  South  Africa  was  organized  largely  as  the  result 
of  visits  of  Mrs.  Mary  Clement  Leavitt  (1889)  and 
Miss  Alice  Palmer  ( 1892)  from  America.  White  Rib- 
bon societies  were  formed  in  the  various  provinces, 
which,  in  1911,  were  brought  togeth- 
W.  C.  T.  U.  er  into  one  South  African  Union.  At 
the  same  time  the  South  African  Col- 
oured and  Native  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  was  organized.  In  1922  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  had 
a membership  of  3,534,  and  the  Native  and  Coloured 
W.  C.  T.  U.  a membership  of  1,622.  Among  the  W. 
C.  T.  U.’s  South  African  achievements  may  be  men- 
tioned : its  successful  stand  against  the  Light  Wine 
Licensing  Bill;  its  vigilant  Petition  and  Legisla- 
tion Department,  which  watches  Parliamentary 
legislation;  its  activity  in  promoting  temperance 
teaching  in  public  and  Sunday-schools;  and  its  ad- 
vocacy of  woman  suffrage  and  instrumentality  in 
forming  the  Women’s  Enfranchisement  League  of 
Cape  Town.  At  the  present  time  ( 1929 ) theUnion  is 
particularly  active  in  work  for  children,  LittleWhite 
Ribboners  in  the  four  provinces  numbering  2,864. 

IMiss  Emilv  Jane  Solomon,  president  of  the  South 
African  Union  from  1919  to  1927,  is  vice-president 
of  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  The  present  ( 1929)  pres- 
ident of  the  South  African  Union  is  Mrs.  J.  E.  En- 
nals,  Johannesburg.  Other  officers  are:  Recording 
secretary,  IMrs.  Polmear,  Johannesburg;  corre- 
sponding secretary,  Mrs.  Ritchie,  Johannesburg; 
secretary  for  Young  Women’s  Union,  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, Grahamstown  ; treasurer,Mrs.  Anderson,  Cape 
Town. 

The  most  recent  temperance  organization  to  en- 
ter the  field  in  theUnion  is  the  South  African  Rail- 
ways and  Harbours  Temperance  Union,  organized 
early  in  1927.  Its  work  is  primarily  among  rail- 
roaders and  portmen  and  its  triple  purpose  is : To 
promote  habits  of  temperance ; to  reform  the  intem- 
perate; and  to  remove  the  causes  that  lead  to  in- 
temperance. The  organization  is  making  rapid  prog- 
ress in  the  institution  of  branch  Unions  through- 
out the  provinces.  Its  officers  (1929)  are:  Honor- 
ary president,  J.  R.  More;  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive, A.  Muir;  honorary  general  secretary.  Miss  M. 
Cleghorn;  honorary  treasurer,  E.  J.  Fletcher. 

The  work  of  the  various  temperance  organiza- 
tions of  South  Africa  has  been  correlated  under  the 
South  African  Temperance  Alliance,  whose  object 
is  to  unite  and  coordinate  all  temperance,  religious, 
and  moral  forces  in  the  Union  for  the  attainment 
of  the  following  objects : To  promote 
South  temperance  through  the  diffusion  of 

African  sound  temperance  )>recepts,  strin- 

Temperance  gent  enforcement  of  existing  laws, 

Alliance  and  enactment  of  additional  legis- 
lation; to  eradicate  the  illicit  liq- 
uor traffic;  to  combat  all  attempts  to  introduce 
State  management  or  ownership,  or  ownership  or 
sale  under  municipal  control,  including  any  exten- 
sion of  the  Durban  Municipal  Kafir-beer  system; 
to  secure  the  return  to  Parliament  and  other  pub- 
lic bodies  of  such  candidates  as  will  support  tem- 
perance legislation;  and,  finally,  to  secure  the  to- 
tal prohibition  of  the  manufacture,  importation, 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  throughout  South 
Africa. 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Cook,  a Wesleyan  minister  liber- 


ated by  his  Conference  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to 
the  temperance  movement,  especially  in  its  legisla- 
tive phases,  is  secretary  of  the  Alliance,  with  head- 
quarters at  45  Fletcher’s  Chambers,  Cape  Town. 
The  provincial  secretaries  are:  Natal,  Norman 
Welsford,  Durban;  Orange  Free  State,  Miss  Mae- 
der,  Bloemfontein;  Transvaal,  Miss  Kirkwood,  Jo- 
hannesburg. 

The  Tribune,  published  monthly,  is  the  accred- 
ited organ  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa’s  temper- 
ance organizations.  In  the  summer  of  1929,  friends 
of  temperance  were  saddened  by  the  death  (on  Aug. 
21 ) of  its  gifted  editor,  Fred  E.  Dexter,  who  pre- 
vious to  his  assumption  of  the  editorship  in  1921 
had  for  many  years  been  active  throughout  the 
Union  as  organizer  and  missioner  for  the  I.  0.  G.  T. 

The  churches  in  the  South  African  Union  have 
earnestly  supported  the  temperance  movement,  al- 
though, particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  (which  includes  over  50  i^er  cent  of 
the  white  population ) , at  considerable  danger  to  the 
livelihood  of  their  own  members  who  reside  in  the 
Stellenbosch  and  other  vineyard  districts.  In  1919 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Synod,  in  session  at  Cape  Town, 
discussed  a resolution  in  favor  of  to- 

Dutch  tal Prohibition;  butfinally,asreported 
Reformed  in  the  Cape  Times,  adopted  an  amend- 
Church  ment  of  the  Synod’s  Actuarius  to  the 
effect  that  the  Synod  acknowledged 
with  pain  the  existence  of  the  drink  evil,  of  which 
there  were  so  many  victims,  and  advised  the  dif- 
ferent congregations  to  utter  a warning  against 
this  evil,  and  to  counter  it.  It  was  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  total  Prohibition,  at  any  rate,  for  the 
present,  was  not  of  a practical  nature  for  the  Union, 
and  that  better  regulation  and  more  limitation  of 
the  drink  traffic  would  do  more  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. It  was  resolved  that  a committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed, which,  in  cooperation  with  other  church- 
es, should  approach  the  Government  on  this  mat- 
ter. Less  than  five  years  later  Reformed  district 
Synods  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State 
had  pronounced  for  total  Prohibition;  and,  in  the 
Cape  district,  for  local  option.  In  1919  the  Synod 
of  the  Anglican  Church  adopted  a resolution  in  fa- 
favor  of  total  prohibition. 

Bibliography. — Argus,  Cape  Town,  Nov.  19,  1919  ; 
Rev.  A.  J.  Cook,  Town  Councils  and  Kaffir  Beer,  Cape 
Town,  1924  ; Drink  in  Many  Lands  (pamphlet  issued  by 
the  Native  Races  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  United  Commit- 
tee), London,  1905  ; Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  12th  and 
1.3th  eds.,  s.  v.  ; Native  Races  and  the  Liquor  Traffic 
United  Committee,  Annual  Reports  for  1902-03  ; Times, 
Cape  Town,  Oct.  28,  1919  ; Tribune,  Cape  Town,  Feb- 
ruary, 1926. 

UNION  PROHIBITORY  LEAGUE.  See  Penn- 
sylvania, vol.  V,  p.  2131 ; Kynett,  Alpha  Jeffer- 
son, vol.  iv,  p.  1488. 

UNION  TEMPERATE  SOCIETY  OF  MO- 
REAU AND  NORTHUMBERLAND.  The  earliest 
of  modern  temperance  societies,  authentic  records 
of  which  have  been  preserved;  formed  at  Clark’s 
Corners,  in  the  townsliip  of  Moreau,  Saratoga  Coun- 
ty, New  York,  in  1808.  In  March  of  that  year  Dr. 
Billy  J.  Clark  visited  the  Rev.  Lerreus  Arm- 
strong, pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Moreau,  after  having  ridden  three  hours  through 
mud  in  the  darkness.  According  to  Mr.  Armstrong 
(“The  Temperance  Reformation:  its  History,”  p. 
19),  Clark  said  immediately  on  his  arrival:  “]\Ir. 
Armstrong,  I have  come  to  see  you  on  important 
business.”  Then,  lifting  up  his  hands,  he  continued, 
“We  shall  all  liecome  a community  of  drunkards  in 
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this  town,  unless  something  is  done  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  intemperance.”  Dr.  Clark  was  not  then 
a professing  Christian  ;but  he  was  a physician  and 
widely  read,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  leanings 
toward  temperance  were  influenced  by  Dr.  Benja- 
min Rush’s  “Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Ardent 
Spirits  Upon  the  Human  Mind  and  Body,”  which 
was  in  extensive  circulation  at  the  time.  The  two 
men  discussed  the  matter ; and  it  was  agreed  to  call 
a meeting  for  the  purpose  of  forming  some  temper- 
ance organization,  such  meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
tavern  of  Peter  L.  Mawney,  just  across  the  street 
from  the  Clark  home.  Dr.  Clark’s  home  Avas  very 
near  the  present  site  of  the  Clark’s  Corners  public 
school,  Avhile  the  MaAvney  tavern  Avas  just  across 
the  road  to  the  north.  The  present  MaAvney  home 
is  some  distance  still  further  north. 

Another  account  gives  the  additional  particulars 
that  Dr.  Clark,  the  Rev.  Lehbeus  Armstrong,  and 
James  Mott,  aaRoso  farm  adjoined  the  Clark  farm 
on  the  west,  Avere  drinking  heavily  in  the  MaAvney 
taA^ern,  and  Mott  drank  too  much  and  nearly  died 
from  the  effects.  The  others,  aaRo  Averehis 
Origin  fast  friends,  became  alarmed;  and  this 

of  the  event  Avas  a factor  in  the  formation  of 
Society  the  Society.  The  authority  for  this  is  Mr. 

William  Shurter,  aaRo  in  1918  lived  at 
the  old  Mott  home,  and  Avho  obtained  the  informa- 
tion from  his  father  and  mother,  aaRo  Avere  resi- 
dents of  the  neighborhood  at  the  time  and  Avere  per- 
sonally familiar  Avith  the  Avhole  affair.  Shurter  is 
a temperate  advocate,  and  he  states  that  his  par- 
ents AA-ere  friends  of  all  concerned.  Gross  as  this 
story  noAV  sounds,  it  is  not  at  all  out  of  harmony 
Avith  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  Avhich  the  event  oc- 
curred. Shurter  states  further  that  the  Society  Avas 
a;ctually  formed  in  the  barroom  of  the  tavern.  At 
any  rate,  the  preliminary  meeting  Avas  held  in  the 
MaAA'ney  taA-ern;  also  the  first  part  of  the  second 
meeting,  adjournment  being  made  to  the  school- 
house,  AvRere  the  organization  of  the  Society  Avas 
completed.  (This  old  schoolhouse  Avas  situated  in 
a holloAv  some  rods  to  the  Avest  of  the  old  MaAvney 
home,  and  not  on  the  site  of  the  present  school.) 
MaAvney  Avas  a retired  sea-captain  (born  at  East 
GreenAvich,  R.  I.,  April  16,  1773;  removed  to  Mo- 
reau in  1803;  died  there  Jan.  30,  1868),  Avho,  al- 
though engaged  in  selling  liquor,  was  not  hostile 
to  the  formation  of  the  temperance  society  Avhich 
had  its  beginnings  in  his  OAvn  establishment. 

The  preliminary  meeting  planned  by  Clark  and 
Armstrong  Avas  held,  as  stated  above,  in  the  MaAv- 
ney tavern  and  on  the  13th  of  April,  1908  (Ander- 
son. “Descriptive  Record  of  Saratoga  County,”  p. 
112).  This  date  is  noted  in  a pencil  memorandum 
at  the  head  of  the  first  page  of  the  minutes  in  the 
original  manuscript  record  book,  and  is  made  in  a 
different  liandAvriting  from  that  of  the  minutes 
themselves.  An  account  of  this  meeting  may  be  best 
gleaned  from  the  record-book,  Avhich  covers  the  first 
fifty  years  of  the  Society’s  history  and  Avhich  is 
noAV  oAvmed  by  J.  Clifford  Clark,  of  Glens  Falls,  N. 
Y.,  grandson  of  Billy  J.  Clark.  The  record  of  the 
meeting  reads  as  folioAvs  (the  spelling,  capitaliza- 
tion, and  punctuation  being  exactly  reproduced)  : 

At  a meeting  of  a number  of  Inhabitants  from  the  Towns 
of  Moreau  and  Northumberland,  held  at  the  House  of 
Peter  L.  Mawney,  agreeable  to  previous  notice  for  the 
purpose  of  Establishing  a Temperate  Society,  under  such 
Laws  & Regulations  as  shall  be  hereafter  agreed  on.  Col. 
Sidney  Berry  was  Chosen  Chairman.  & Henry  Martin  Esq. 
Secy  of  said  Meeting. 
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1st  Resolved,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  it  is 
proper,  Practicable,  & Necessary  to  form  a ternperate 
society  in  this  place.  And  that  the  great  & leading  ob- 
ject of  this  society  is  wholly  to  abstain  from  ardent  Spir- 
its. 

2d  Resolved,  That  a Committee  of  five  be  appointed 
to  draw  the  by-laws  for  said  Society,  and  that  B.  J. 
Clark,  Sidney  Berry,  Nicholas  [correctly,  Nicolas]  W. 
Angle,  Ichabod  Hawley,  & Lebbeus  Armstrong  be  the 
said  Committee,  and  that  said  Committee  prepare  the 
by-laws  by  the  20th  of  April  Inst,  and  presnt  them  at 
the  House  of  Peter  L.  Mawney  at  12  O. Clock. 

3d  Resolved  that  the  members  of  this  meeting  whol- 
ly abstain  from  all  spirutous  Liquors. 

4th  Resolved  that  the  names  Registered  here  of  per- 
sons present  consider  themselves  members  of  said  so- 
ciety. 

Isaac  B.  Payn  John  J.  Seeley  James  Rogers 

Ichabod  Hawley  Cyrus  Wood  Henry  Martin 

David  Parsons  Billy  J.  Clark  Sidney  Berry 

James  Mott  Charles  Kellogg  Jr.  Joseph  Sill 

Alvaro  Hawley  Elnathan  Spencer  Solomon  St.  John 
Thomas  Cotton  Asaph  Putnam 

David  Tillotson  Hawley  St  John  [These  are  not 
Ephraim  Ross  Nicholas  W.  Angle  signatures.] 

John  M.  Berry  Dan  Kellogg 

5th  Resolved  that  this  meeting  be  adjourned  to  20th 
Inst,  at  12  0. Clock  at  the  House  of  Peter  L.  Mawney. 


At  the  meeting  held  on  April  20  the  organization 
Avas  formally  launched.  According  to  the  record- 
book,  the  Society  “met  at  the  House 
Organization  of  Peter  L.  MaAvney  Agreeable  to 
Completed  Adjournment,”  and  “after  some  ar- 
rangements” removed  to  the  school- 
house.  The  Committee  appointed  to  draAv  the  by- 
laws presented  the  folloAving  draft,  Avhich  is  print- 
ed here  exactly  as  Avritten  in  the  minute-book : 

Considering  the  prevalency  of  Intemperance  in  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  Spirutous  Liquors  ; considering  the  numer- 
ous evils  & calamities  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  this 
& other  countries  are  exposed  thereby  ; Considering  the 
immense  sums  of  money  needlessly  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  ardent  Spirits  ; and  heartily  wishing  for  a gen- 
eral reformation  by  the  abolition  of  intemperance  and 
a more  economical  and  virtuous  use  of  expenditures.  We 
the  subscribers,  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Moreau  and 
Northumberland  in  the  County  of  Saratoga  and  State 
of  New  York  being  convened  by  previous  notice  on  the 
20th  of  April  1808,  at  the  House  of  Peter  L.  Mawny  in 
the  Town  of  Moreau  do  agree,  mutually,  voluntarily, 
collectively,  & individually,  to  form  into  a Society  for 
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the  purpose  of  suppressing  vicious  habits,  and  encour- 
aging moral  virtue. 

For  the  regulation  of  said  society  and  the  better  to 
carry  its  important  designs  into  effect  the  following 
by-Laws,  are  Unanimously  adopted  by  said  society  to 
the  strict  adherance  of  which  every  member  is  bound 
by  the  penalties  hereafter  mentioned. 

BY-LAWS  OF  THE 
MOREAU  & NORTHUMBERLAND 
TEMPERATE  SOCIETY 


Article  I. 

This  Society  shall  be  known  by  the  Appellation  of 
Union  Temperate  Society  of  Moreau  and  Northumber- 
land, 

Article  II. 

That  the  last  Monday  in  October  at  ten  OClock  A.M. 
Shall  forever  hereafter  be  the  time  for  holding  the 
Anniversary  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  election  of 
officers  at  such  place  as  a majority  of  the  members 
present  at  their  last  annual  meeting  Shall  agree,  and 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  put  up  written 
notification  of  the  same  in  at  least  three  public  places 
in  Moreau  & Northumberland  three  weeks  preceeding 
such  meeting. 

Article  III. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  Shall  consist  of  a Presi- 
dent, vice  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  not  more  than 
seven  nor  less  than  three  Trustees,  to  be  chosen  annu- 
ally by  ballot,  and  a majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
votes  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a choice. 

Article  IV. 

The  members  of  this  Society  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
drink  any  Rum,  Gin,  Brandy,  Whisky,  or  any  kind  of 
distilled  spirits,  or  any  kind  of  composition  of  the  above 
liquors,  except  by  the  advice  of  a Physician  or  in  case 
of  actual  disease,  under  such  penalties,  as  shall  be  here- 
after mentioned. 

Article  V. 

Any  member  of  this  society  who  Shall  drink  any  of 
the  liquors  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  society,  the  sum  of  twenty  five  Cents 
for  each,  and  every  offence. 

Article  VI. 

If  any  member  of  this  society,  shall  be  known  to  be 
intoxicated.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  this 
society  to  admonish  him  of  it,  if  sd  member  will  pay 
to  the  Treasurer  fifty  Cents,  and  promise  reformation 
for  the  future,  he  shall  be  excused,  if  not,  he  shall  be 
considered  a fit  subject  for  expulsion. 

Article  VII. 

It  shal  be  disreputable,  for  any  member  of  this  society 
to  offer  any  of  the  liquors  mentioned  in  art.  4th  to  any 
member  of  said  society,  or  to  advise  & urge  any  other 
person  to  drink  of  sd  Liquor  ; except  in  cases  mentioned 
in  art.  4th,  & if  in  case  any  member  should  so  offer,  ad- 
vise, & urge  any  person  to  drink  of  sd  Liquor,  he  shall 
forfeit  & pay  to  the  Treasurer  twenty  five  Cents  for  each 
and  every  such  offence. 

Article  VIII. 

It  shall  be  disreputable  for  any  member  of  this  so- 
ciety to  speak  disrespectfull  of  said  society  or  utter 
any  words  with  intent  to  injure  or  bring  sd  society 
into  disrepute,  and  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  Trea- 
surer, thereof  twenty-five  Cents  for  each  every  such 
offence. 

Article  IX. 

Each  member  of  this  society  shall  pay  to  the  Trea- 
surer thereof  such  sum  as  he  shall  be  assessed  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Society,  provided  such  sum  do  not 
exceed  two  Dollars  in  any  one  Year. 

Article  X. 

If  any  member  of  this  society,  whose  Character 
stands  fair,  & unimpeached,  shall  request  a dismission 
therefrom,  may  on  application  to  the  Society,  at  their 
annual  meeting,  have  a Certificate  from  the  secretary 
thereof,  that  he  is  dismissed  from  sd  society,  provided 
he  discharge  his  proportion  of  taxes,  fines,  & expences, 
that  have  become  due  previous  to  such  application. 

Article  XI. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  at  a public 
meeting  of  the  Society,  to  appoint  one  of  Its  members, 
to  deliver  an  oration  or  address  to  the  society  at  their 

next annual  & Quarterly  meeting,  whose  duty  it 

shall  be,  if  he  cannot  attend  in  person,  to  forward  the 
same  to  the  secretary,  to  be  read  before  the  society. 

Article  XII. 

That  the  several  officers  of  this  society  shall  do  the 


duties  thereof,  free  from  expence,  or  Charge  to  the  so- 
ciety & no  one  shall  be  compelled  to  serve  two  Years  in 
the  Same  office. 

Article  XIII. 

That  the  Secretary  & Treasurer  shall  each  provide 
a Book  at  the  expence  of  the  society  & shall  regularly 
enter  therein,  all  monies  received,  & from  whom  all 
monies  expended,  & for  what  purpose,  & the  Secretary 
shall  enter  in  Book,  all  the  regular  proscedings  of  the 
society,  & the  names  of  the  members  present  at  each 
meeting,  & the  Treasurer  shall  be  accountable  to  the 
society,  for  all  monies  Deposited  in  his  hand. 

Article  XIV. 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Trustees  to  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  Secretary  & Treasurer,  & report  to 
the  society  at  their  anniversary  meeting  the  situation 
of  the  Fund  of  the  Society. 

Article  XV. 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  officers  of 
this  Society,  to  deliver  over  to  their  successors  in  office 
all  Books  monies,  paper,  or  other  property  belonging 
to  the  Society. 

Article  XVI. 

That  no  monies  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasure, 
without  a resolution  of  the  society  for  that  purpose  at 
their  public  meeting. 

Article  XVII. 

That  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  president,  by 
death,  removal,  or  otherwise,  the  Vice  President  shall 
act  as  President,  untill  the  next  Election, 
By-Laws  & in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  his 
Books,  & do  the  duties  of  his  office  & of  the  Treasurer, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  charge  of  his  Books,  & the 
monies  belonging  to  the  society,  untill  the  next  Elec- 
tion, Unless  the  society  think  proper  to  appoint  a Trea- 
surer pro-tem. 

Article  XVIII. 

That  any  member  of  this  Society  who  shall  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  Laws  & regulation  of  this  Society,  Shall 
be  considered  a fit  subject  for  suspension,  or  expulsion, 
& if  expeled,  shall  forfeit  all  his  right,  privilege  & ben- 
efit in  sd  society. 

Article  XIX. 

That  any  member  of  this  society  who  shall  remove 
away  from  this  Society  at  such  distance  as  to  be  in- 
convenient to  attend  the  meeting  of  sd  society  it  shall 
be  Lawfull  for  such  member  to  sell  or  dispose  of  his 
right  in  the  fund,  or  property  of  sd  Society  to  any 
Person  who  is  not  a member  of  sd  society  provided 
such  person  will  subscribe  to  the  Law  & regulation  of 
sd.  society. 

Article  XX. 

That  it  shall  not  be  Lawfull  for  any  member  of  this 
Society  to  drink  any  wine  except  at  a public  Dinner 
(except  in  cases  stated  in  article  4th.) 

Article  XXL 

That  not  any  of  the  Laws  of  this  Society  shall  in- 
fringe on  the  right,  & ordinances  of  any  religious 
Church  or  Society  whatsoever. 

Article  XXII. 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  member  of  this  So- 
ciety to  accuse  any  other  member  thereof  for  any  mis- 
demeanor that  he  deems  contrary  to  the  true  intent  & 
meaning  of  the  Law  & Regulation  of  this  Society  & 
the  accuser  shall  make  a statement  in  writing  of  the 
misdemeanor  aforesaid  & lay  the  same  before  the 
President  of  the  society  & the  President  shall  issue  a 
summons  to  the  accused  to  appear  before  the  Society 
at  their  next  meeting,  stating  the  time  when  & the 
place  where  it  is  to  be  holden,  to  defend  if  he  sees  fit 
against  the  accusation,  a copy  of  the  summons  & Ac- 
cusation shall  be  left  with  him  or  at  his  usual  place 
of  abode,  at  Least  six  days  previous  to  such  meeting, 

& the  accuser  shall  cause  such  summons  to  be  served, 

& returned  to  the  President  previous  to  the  meeting  of 
the  society,  & if  the  accused  refuse  or  neglect  to  ap- 
pear in  person  or  by  proxy  & no  Satisfactory  reason 
be  given  to  the  Society  for  such  neglect  he  shall  be 
suspended  or  expelled  the  society  & if  he  be  convicted 
of  any  of  the  charges  alleged  against  him  he  may  be 
punished  by  fine  suspension  or  eximlsion  provided  the 
fine  for  any  one  offence  shall  not  exceed  fifty  Cents. 

Article  XXIII. 

That  the  Society  shall  have  power  at  any  of  the  An- 
nual meetings,  to  appoint  a Committee  to  examine  & re- 
port to  the  society  such  amendments  alteration  & im- 
provements, as  may  from  time  to  time,  become  neces- 
sary in  the  foregoing  code  of  by-Laws,  & that  report  shall 
be  taken  up  & decided  upon  by  the  members  in  annua] 
meeting,  j)rovided  Nevertheless,  that  no  alteration  shall 
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be  made  without  the  concurrence  of  three  fourths  of  the 
members  present. 

Article  XXIV. 

That  each  individual  member  of  this  Society  subscribe 
to  the  above  Laws  & regulations,  & consider  himself  bound 
strictly  to  observe  & obey  them. 

It  was  resolved  “that  the  foregoing  Code  of  Laws 
be  adopted  as  the  by-Laws  of  the  Moreau  & North- 
umberland Union  Temperate  Society.”  To  the  above 
by-laws  two  additional  articles  were  added  at  the 
second  annual  meeting  (Oct.  30,  1809) , as  follows : 
Article  XXV. 

Any  person  wishing  to  become  a member  of  this  so- 
ciety who  does  not  wish  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
Library  may  be  admited  on  paying  25  Cents  for  enter- 
ance  & being  subject  to  bear  his  equal  proportion  of  the 
expences  that  may  accrue  to  the  Society  exclusive  of  the 
Library  & such  member  shall  have  no  vote  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  money  & when  he  subscribes  shall  anex 
to  his  name  (Independent)  for  a mark  of  distinction. 


UNION  TEMPERATE  SOCIETY 

and  18  appear  the  following  signatures  under  the 
heading  “Subscribers  Names.”  Those  marked  with 
an  asterisk  have  been  crossed  through,  apparent- 
ly to  indicate  that  the  signatories  had  died,  or 
from  some  other  cause  had  ceased  to  be  members 
of  the  Society. 

[On  page  17] 

Sidney  Berry 
B.  J.  Clark 
Isaac  B.  Payn 
Thomas  Thompson 
Dan  Kellogg* 

John  J.  Seelye* 

Charles  Granger* 

Asahel  Warren* 

Stephen  Payn 
David  B.  Keeler* 

ICHD.  Hawley 
Williams  H.  Jacobs 
Elnathan  Spencer 
Shubel  Wicks* 
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UNION  TEMPERATE  SOCIETY:  ENTRY  IN  THE  OFFICIAL  RECORD-BOOK,  SHOWING  THAT  THE  TITLE  OVER 
THE  BY-LAWS  DID  NOT  AGREE  AVITH  THE  OFFICIAL  NAME  GIVEN  IN  ARTICLE  I OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 


Article  XXVI. 

That  any  member  who  does  not  attend  the  meetings 
nf  this  Society  or  attends  at  a late  hour  shall  forfeit 
three  Cents  for  each  hour  he  is  absent  after  the  time 
appointed  for  Meeting,  & twelve  % Cents  for  a total  neg- 
lect of  attendance  unless  a reasonable  & sattisfactory 
•excuse  be  offered  to  the  Treasurer. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  following  was  adopted: 
Amendment  of  the  X.  Article 
* Members  in  stead  of  Anual  may  be  dismissed  at  any 
Public  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

Articles  iv,  v,  vi,  vii,  xx,  and  xxi  are  generally 
regarded  as  embodying  the  pledge  of  the  Society. 

In  the  record-book  Article  xxiv  ends  on  page 
14.  Two  pages  (on  which  now  appear  the  records 
of  the  annual  meeting  held  on  Oct.  30, 1809)  seem 
originally  to  have  been  skipped,  and  on  pages  17 


Gordon  G.  Sill 
Lebbeus  Armstrong 
Alvaro  Hawley* 

Joseph  Sill* 

CHS.  Kellogg,  Jr.*  (Sold  out  16th  March,  1810) 

Nicolas  W.  Angle 

James  Mott 

John  Berry 

Solo.  St.  John* 

David  Pijrson  (Expelled)* 

Isaac  Chandler* 

Cyrus  Wood  (Absconded)* 

Joseph  Benjamin 
Oliver  Bissell,  Junr. 

Asaph  Putnam  (Dead)  * 

Ephraim  Osborn 
John  Dumont* 

Joseph  De  Wolfe 
Isaac  Annable* 
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James  Lambert* 

Henry  Martin 
Thos.  C.  Baird 
Calvin  Wood* 

[On  page  18] 

E.  COWEN 

G.  Stow  (Independent)* 

H.  Lebaron  (Independent)* 

Daniel  Baldwin* 

Alex.  Sutherland 
Rodrick  Lebaron* 

John  Thompson* 

Samuel  Hinche* 

Jesse  Billings,  Ji’.* 

Simeon  Berry,  Jr.* 

Russel  Burrows* 

I RAM  Murray* 

Jesse  Woodruff* 

Park  Freeman  (Independent) 

Charles  Kellogg,  Jr.*  (23d  March,  1810) 

John  Le  Baron 
J.  J.  Griswold 
W.  Angle,  Jr.* 

James  Crocker,  (Independent)*  Discharged 
Stephen  Sherman  (Independent)* 

Abraham  P.  Green  (Independent)  * 

John  Coplin  (Independent) 

William  Velzy,  Jur. 

Cyrus  Andrews.  ( Independent)  • 

Squire  Harrington  (Independent)* 

Shubel  Hicks  (Ind.)* 

Eli  Velzy 

Robert  Brisbin  (Independent)  * 

On  pages  92-95  of  the  record-book  appear  the 
following  additional  “Names  of  Subscribers  to  the 
Constitution  and  by  Laws  of  the  U.  Temperate  So- 
ciety of  Moreau  and  Northumberland”: 

[On  page  92] 

Hugh  Gambell  (Independent) 

Samuel  B.  Brown 
Peter  Steveson,  Junr. 

Charles  N.  Brower 
John  C.  Murray 
Thos  Cotton 

Park  Freeman  (Independent) 

Daniel  Hill  Jr. 

Peter  Laing  (Independent) 

TiMY  G.  Page  (Independent) 

David  Martin 

[On  page  93] 

Wessel  Gansevoort 
Philip  Monger  (Independent) 

Jesse  B.  Chaffee  (Independent) 

Stephen  C.  Cobb  (Independent) 

H.  A.  Williams 
H.  L.  Goold 

Benjn.  Carr  (Independent) 

John  Caswell 

Aaron  Osborn  (Independent) 

Hugh  Martin  (Independent) 

Cornelius  L.  Lambert  (Independent) 

Oliver  Ingram  (Independent) 

John  Sherwood  (Independent) 

Calvin  Child  (Independent) 

Alvin  Call  (Independent) 

[On  page  94] 

Saml.  B.  Bradley  (Independent) 

Saml.  Blackleach  [ ?] 

S.  B.  Payn  (Independent) 

J.  Billings 

A.  Clark  (Independent) 

Thomas  Dunham 

Luman  Smith  (Independent) 

E.  Hawley  (Independent) 

Philo  Barnum  (Independent) 

Morris  Burtch  (Independent) 
his 

Andrew  X Thomas  (Independent) 
mark 

Joseph  King  (Ind.) 

.lOHN  Payn  (Ind.) 

Holly  St.  John  Undependent) 

.lAS.  A.  Billings  (Independent) 

Elkanah  French  (Independent) 

[On  page  95] 

Oliver  Hubbard  30  Jny,  1815 
At  the  meeting  held  on  April  20,  1808,  the  fol- 
lowing ofFieers  were  eleeted  to  serve  until  the  first 
annual  meeting:  President,  Sidney  Berry;  vice- 
president,  Ichabod  Hawley;  secretary,  Billy  J. 


Clark;  treasurer,  Thomas  Thompson;  trustees, 
Charles  Granger,  Cyrus  Wood,  and  Gurdon  G.  Sill. 
Also,  the  Rev.  Lebbeus  Armstrong  was  invited  to 
“deliver  an  Oration  or  Address  to  the  Society  at 
our  next  meeting.”  (This  “oration”  was  duly  deliv- 
ered, and  was  repeated  by  Mr.  Armstrong  on  April 
13,  1858,  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Society.)  See  Armstrong,  Lebbeus. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting,  held  Oct.  31,  1808, 
“at  the  Meetinghouse  near  Capt.J. Reynolds,”  cer- 
tain rules  of  procedure  at  meetings,  were  adopted. 

At  this  first  annual  meeting,  also,  the  members 
were  each  called  upon  to  state  the  effect  that  mem- 
bership in  the  Temperate  Society  had  had  upon 
their  several  households.  Capt.  Isaac  B.  Payn,  an 
extensive  farmer  and  lumber-dealer,  recited  his  ex- 
perience in  these  words : 

During  a series  of  years  past,  before  signing  the  tem- 
perance pledge,  I have  uniformly  made  it  a rule,  annu- 
ally to  purchase  a hogshead  of  rum  for  the  year’s  con- 
sumption, among  iaborers  on  the  farm,  and  business  of 
lumber.  Sometimes,  before  the  year  came  round,  the 
hogshead  would  be  emptied  of  its  contents,  and  require 
a few  gallons  more  for  necessary  use.  At  other  times, 
the  year  would  come  round  and  find  a few  gallons  in  the 
hogshead  ; so  that,  on  an  average,  a hogshead  of  rum  each 
year  has  been  consumed  in  my  husiness  concerns,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  wines,  cordials,  and  other  liquors  con- 
sumed by  the  family  their  parties,  and  visiting  friends. 

After  signing  the  temperance  pledge  a year  ago,  in- 
stead of  a hogshead,  I purchased  a five-gallon  keg  of  rum, 
for  my  whole  business  concerns,  both  of  farming  and 
lumber.  And  my  reason  for  doing  this  was,  because  my 
business  required  a few  excellent  laborers,  not  one  of 
whose  help  I could  obtain  without  some  liquor.  During 
the  year  past,  I have  exerted  the  best  influence  in  my 
power  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  liquor  required  by  them 
to  the  iowest  mark  possible.  This  morning  I examined 
my  keg  of  liquor,  and,  as  nearly  as  I could  judge,  with- 
out accurate  measurement,  the  keg  was  half  full.  We 
have  abandoned  all  kinds  of  liquor  in  the  family  as  a 
beverage,  and  the  difference  of  the  quantity  used  among 
laborers  the  year  past,  has  been  reduced  from  a hogs- 
head to  the  half  of  a five-gallon  keg  of  rum,  and  my 
business  was  never  better  performed,  nor  to  greater  sat- 
isfaction. (Lebbeus  Armstrong,  “The  Temperance  Ref- 
ormation ; its  History,’’  pp.  21-22.) 

The  original  record-book  shows  the  following 
elections  of  jiresidents  and  secretaries : 


DATE  OP 
ELECTION 

Oct.  31,  1808 
Oct.  30,  1809 
Oct.  29,  1810 
Oct.  28,  1811 
Oct.  26,  1812 
Oct.  25.  1813 
Oct.  31,  1814 
Oct.  30,  1815 
Oct.  28,  1816 
Oct.  27,  1817 
Dec.  7,  1821 
Oct.  [?]  1843 


PRESIDENT 
Sidney  Berry 
Isaac  B.  Payn 
Sidney  Berry 
Sidney  Berry 
Ichabod  Hawley 
James  Mott 
Isaac  B.  Payn 
Isaac  B.  Payn 
John  Berry 
•John  Berry 
Gurdon  G.  Sill 
Gurdon  G.  Sill 


SECRETARY 
Charles  Kellogg 
Charles  Kellogg 
John  Dumont 
Park  Freeman 
Stephen  B.  Payn 
Thomas  Cotton 
N.  W.  Angle 
N.  W.  Angle 
N.  W.  Angle 
N.  W.  Angle 
N.  W.  Angle 
James  Mott 


The  provisions  of  Article  xxii  concerning  mem- 
bers found  guilty  of  a “misdemeanor”  were  fre- 
quently acted  upon,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
entries  in  the  record-book : 


Aug.  28,  1809  : Resolved,  That  Asahel  Warren  as  he 
has  been  Charged  with  violating  the  Laws  of  the  U. 
Temperate  Society  & proceeded  against  agreeable  there- 
unto & found  guilty,  be  Expelled  the  society. 

Jan.  29,  1810  : Resolved,  That  David  Person  as  he 
has  been  Charged  with  violating  the  Laws  of  the  U. 
Temperate  Society  & proceeded  against  agreeable  there- 
unto & found  Guilty,  be  Expelled  the  Society.  , 

Aug.  30,  1812  : Resolved,  That  Philip  Monger  be  & 
he  is  here  by  Expelled 

Resolved,  That  Hugh  Martin  be  & he 
is  here  by  expelled. 

April  25,  1814:  Moved  and  Carried  that  Morris 
Burtch  be  expeled. 

Do.  Do.  Lemuel 

Lewis  be  expeled. 

Do.  Do.  Joseph 

King  be  suspended  without  day. 
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Oct.  31,  1814  ; Resolved,  That  Joseph  King  & Samuel 
Hinche  be  and  hereby  expeled  from  this  Society. 

An  entry  in  the  record-book  states  that  no  reg- 
ular meetings  were  held  from  1821  to  1843.  On  the 
last  Monday  of  October  in  the  latter  jear  the  So- 
ciety reorganized,  and  it  then  declared  for  total 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicants.  The  following  is 
the  official  record  of  the  meeting  (printed  exactly 
as  written ) : 

A meeting  was  held  at  the  West  Church  in  Moreau, 
on  the  last  Monday  in  Octr  1843  of  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  Temperate  Society  of  Moreau  and 
Northumberland  together  with  a large  assemblage  of 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing 
the  said  society  upon  the  old  platform  of  1808 — the 
Society  having  omittd  their  regular  meetings  since 
1821  and  the  members  having  united  with  other  tem- 
perance societies. 


JAMES  MOTT 

— From  a photo  loaned  by  Mrs.  Marvin  Palmer, 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


After  consultation  on  the  subject,  the  members  pres- 
ent proceeded  to  reorganize  by  choosing 

Gurdon  G.  Sill  President 
John  Le  Baron  Vice  President 
James  Mott  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Henry  Martin  ] 

Lebeus  Armstrong  [ Trustees 
B.  J.  Clark  J 

The  Society  was  then  called  to  order  and  on  motion 
of  B.  J.  Clark — Resolved  That  the  Constitution  adopted 
20  of  April  1808  be  amended  by  adopting  the  pledge 
of  Total  abstinence  from  all  that  can  intoxicate. 

Resolved — That  the  subscribers  to  this  Constitution 
hereby  pledge  themselves  not  to  use,  trafic  in  or  fur- 
nish intoxicating  drinks  to  any  in  their  employ — Ex- 
cept as  a medicine. 

Recorded  by  order  of  the  Society  Gurdon  G.  Sill 

Meetings  of  various  sorts  appear  to  have  been 
held  from  time  to  time  of  which  no  record  was 
kept  in  the  official  minute-book.  Thus,  in  April, 
1853,  a celebration  was  held  in  the  Baptist  Church, 
Ballston  Spa,  in  honor  of  the  forty-fifth  anniversa- 
ry of  the  formation  of  the  Society,  Thomas  Esta- 
hrook  presiding,  and  C.  T.  Harris  acting  as  secre- 
tary. Besides  celebrating  the  anniversary,  the  So- 
ciety took  two  forward  steps.  One  was  a strong 
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declaration  in  favor  of  Prohibition,  in  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved,  That  justice,  patriotism,  philanthropy,  mo- 
rality, and  religion  demand  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment in  this  State,  of  a liquor  law  substantially  like 
that  of  Maine,  with  Vermont  and  Rhode  island  improve- 
ments. 

The  other  was  the  promotion  of  a project  to  es- 
tablish a temperance  hotel  at  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 
Several  resolutions  referring  thereto,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
negotiate  for  the  opening  of  a public  house  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Ballston  Spa,  to  be  kept  on  strict  temperance 
principles,  where  no  intoxicating  liquors  are  kept  for 
sale  as  a beverage. 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Billy  J.  Clark,  Hon.  Wm.  Hay,  and 
Col.  H.  D.  Chapman  be  that  committee,  and  further 
Resolved,  That  they  be  authorized  to  appoint  a sub- 
committee in  each  town  to  circulate  and  obtain  signa- 
tures to  the  following  pledge : 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  pledge  ourselves,  that 
whenever  we  shall  visit  the  village  of  Ballston  Spa, 
and  have  occasion  to  call  at  a public  house,  we  will 
patronize  a public  temperance  house  so  established  by 
said  committee,  in  preference  to  any  where  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  are  kept  for  sale  as  a beverage. 

This  project  excited  a considerable  amount  of  in- 
terest, as  is  indicated  by  an  account  of  the  meet- 
ing which  was  published  in  the  Temperance  Help- 
er (Ballston  Spa)  of  April  22,  1853. 

One  of  the  earliest  enterprises  of  the  Society 
ivas  the  formation  of  a library  for  the  use  of  fee- 
paying members.  This  was  brought  forward  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  Jan.  30,  1809,  when 
the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  was  appropriated  “for  the 
purchase  of  a Library,”  and  a committee  of  five, 
B.  J.  Clark,  I.  B.  Payn,  Lebbeus  Armstrong,  Cy- 
rus Wood,  and  Henry  Martin,  was  appointed  “to 
make  out  a catalogue  of  Books  & procure  them 
within  sixty  days  for  a Library.”  At  the  annual 
meeting  held  on  Oct.  30,  1809,  the  members  adopted 
a “Code  of  by-Laws  for  the  regulation  of  U.  Tem- 
perate Society  Library.” 

The  adoption  of  these  laws  does  not  appear  in 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  Oct.  30,  1809,  in  the  regular  minute-book 
of  the  Society,  but  is  recorded  in  the  record-book 
of  the  Library  itself.  This  book,  which  contains 
lists  of  the  books  in  the  Library,  records  of  pay- 
ments of  fees,  etc.,  was  discovered  a few  years  ago 
by  Miss  Mary  S.  Knowles,  preacher  in  the  Friends’ 
meeting-house  at  Clark’s  Corners.  By  her  it  was 
deposited  with  the  National  Temperance  Society 
of  New  York  for  preservation.  That  Society  after- 
ward sold  the  book  to  John  McKee,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  who  now  owns  it. 

The  books  of  the  Library  were  continued  in  cir- 
culation in  the  neighborhood  until  early  in  1859, 
when  the  remaining  volumes  were  turned  over  to 
School  District  No.  4,  as  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing receipt,  which  is  written  in  the  Library  record- 
book  : 

1859  1st  Mo.  8th 

Received  of  B.  J.  Clark  & James  Mott  a book  case,  & 
the  remnant  of  books  belonging  to  the  Union  Temper- 
ance [sic]  Society  of  Moreau  and  Northumberland,  to 
be  associated  with  the  Library  of  our  School  district 
No.  4 in  Moreau. 

On  April  13,  1858,  a semicentennial  celebration 
of  the  founding  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the 
West  Church  in  the  township  of  Moreau.  At  this 
anniversary  the  following  four  of  the  founders  of 
the  Society  were  present : Billy  J.  Clark,  Gardner 
Stow,  Lebbeus  Armstrong,  and  James  Mott.  Each 
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of  these  reported  that  he  had  kept  his  pledge  in- 
violate for  the  past  half-century.  The  Hon.  Gard- 
ner Stow  was  one  of  the  speakers.  The  “Conven- 
tion” adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

1st  Resolved,  That  we  hail  with  joy  and  gratitude 


and  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  a privileged  order, 
authorized  to  demoralize  the  community,  destroy  its 
happiness,  and  subvert  its  prosperity. 

4th  Resolved,  That  a prohibitory  law  is  required  for 
the  protection  of  property — person — morality — educa- 
tion— liberty  and  religion. 


UNION  TEMPERATE  SOCIETY : REPRODUCTION  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  SIGNATURES  TO 

THE  LIBRARY  RECORD-BOOK 

— Photographed  from  the  original  record-book,  owned  by  John  McKee,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


the  return  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  temperance  society  in  this  town  on  the  13th 
of  April,  1808,  and  while  we  thank  God  for  the  good 
it  has  accomplished,  we  take  new  courage,  and  con- 
tinue our  warfare  against  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a bev- 
erage, until  it  shall  be  remembered  only  among  the 
things  that  have  passed  away. 

2nd  Resolved,  That  this  semi-sentennial  celebration 
of  temperance,  awakens  in  us  the  most  lively  sense  of 
God’s  protecting  care  over  us,  and  the  efforts  of  his 
people,  while  urging  forward  the  heaven-horn  thought 
of  temperance  associations,  far  from  their  obscure  and 
humble  origin,  in  this  town,  until  they  have  pene- 
trated with  their  hallowed  and  benign  Infiuence  to  al- 
most every  part  of  the  entire  Christian  world. 

3d  Resolved,  That  the  present  liquor  licence  law, 
misnamed  "an  act  to  prevent  intemperance  and  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,”  is  deceptive 
and  ineffectual,  except  for  the  nefarious  purpose  of 
legalizing  vice,  and  creating  a monopoly  to  sustain  it. 


5th  Resolved,  That  a prohibitory  law  will  be  inef- 
fectual unless  it  be  founded  upon  an  amendment  of 
that  fundamental  law — the  Constitution. 

6th  Resolved,  That  to  obtain  a prohibitory  law,  sus- 
tained by  an  amended  Constitution,  all  friends  of  tem- 
perance must  frequent  the  polls  of  election,  and  there, 
not  merely  by  voting,  but  by  all  other  proper  means, 
defeat  the  enemies  of  prohibition  and  elect  its  friends, 
without  any  reference  to  political  parties  by  which 
they  may  have  been  nominated. 

7th  Resolved,  That  to  render  the  right  of  suffrage  ef- 
fective for  prohibition,  its  friends  should  be  instant,  not 
only  in  election  season,  but  out  of  it,  by  individual  effort 
— formation  of  temperance  societies,  and  by  all  those 
means  of  agitation  which  may  keep  constantly  in  view 
the  paramount  principle  of  prohibition. 

8th  Resolved,  That  parental,  especially  maternal  In- 
struction, both  by  precept  and  example,  as  to  the  im- 
perative duty  and  Incalculable  benefits  of  total  absti- 
nence from  all  beverages  that  can  intoxicate, should  not 
be  intermitted  in  any  family  for  a single  day. 
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9th  Resolved,  That  it  is  utterly  incomprehensible  how 
any  minister  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand 
as  a rule  of  faith  and  conduct,  can  either  faithfully  prac- 
tice, or  pastorally  permit  “moderate  drinking,”  which 
leads  almost  inevitably  into  temptation,  and  its  conse- 
quent sin  of  drunkenness — from  whom  if  there  be  such 
minister  “Good  Lord  deliver  us  !” 

10th  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  County  and 
school-district  temperance  societies  be  organized  or  re- 
vived in  every  County  and  school-district  in  the  State, 
and  that  meetings  be  held  in  them,  that  the  spirit  of 
temperance  may  be  kept  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, until  a generation  shall  be  raised  up,  who  shall  be 
uncontaminated  by  rum. 

11th  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention 
be  tendered  to  the  respective  Speakers,  the  Poet,  Miss 
XiUra  A.  Boies,  and  the  singers,  for  the  “feast  of  rea- 
son,” they  have  so  happily  served  up  to  us. 

12th  Resolved,  That  when  this  convention  adjourns, 
it  adjourn  to  meet  at  this  place  on  the  13th  of  April, 
1908,  to  hold  a Centennial  temperance  celebration. 

The  officers  of  this  semicentennial  celebration 
were  the  following:  President,  Benjamin  Ferriss, 
of  Sandy  Hill ; and  secretary,  Dr.  G.  L.  Stoddard, 
of  Glens  Falls. 

The  terms  of  the  adjournment  for  fifty  years, 
set  forth  in  the  twelfth  resolution  cited  above, 
were  approximately  adhered  to.  On  June  14-23, 
1908,  a “World’s  Temperance  Centennial  Con- 
gress” was  held  at  Saratoga  Springs  to  commem- 
orate the  founding  of  the  oidginal  Moreau  society. 
A committee  of  promotion  was  formed,  headed  by 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Durkee,  of  Rochester,  who,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  chairman,  used  a gavel 
of  white  pine,  made  from  a rafter  of  Dr.  Billy  J. 
Clark’s  house.  An  elaborate  program  was  provided 
and  an  excursion  was  made  to  the  site  of  the  old 
Clark  home  at  Clark’s  Corners,  where  was  dedi- 
cated a bronze  tablet  commemorating  the  found- 
ing of  the  Society.  The  tablet,  which  is  inserted 
in  a boulder,  bears  the  following  inscription: 
Near  this  spot,  iix  April,  1808,  there  was 

ORGANIZED  BY  Dr.  BiLLY  J.  CLARK  AND  OTHERS, 

THE  First  Temperance  Society  in  History. 

To  COMMEMORATE  THAT  EVENT,  THIS  TAB- 
LET WAS  ERECTED  IN  JUNE,  1908,  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  THE  World’s  Temperance  Cen- 
tennial Congress. 

Committee  of  Promotion, 

J.  H.  Durkee 
Wm.  T.  Ward  well 
John  McKee 
Chas.  E.  Robbins 
C.  J.  Taft 

Alfred  L.  Manierre 
Capt.  Henry  M.  Randall 
Levi  Hoag 

The  proceedings  of  the  Congress  were  published 
hy  the  Committee  in  a memorial  volume  (Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  1908). 

Some  time  prior  to  1886  the  Society  had  again 
reorganized,  under  the  name  “Gospel  Temperance 
•Society  of  Moreau”;  and  since  then  meetings  have 
been  held  with  more  or  less  regularity 
Society  in  the  various  churches  of  South  Glens 
Changes  Falls  under  its  auspices.  (South  Glens 

Its  Falls  is  located  in  the  township  of  Mo- 
Name  reau,  from  which  the  organization  took 
its  original  name.)  Its  president  for 
some  fifteen  years  has  been  William  W.  Heath,  of 
South  Glens  Falls ; and  its  secretary,  since  April 
3,  1910,  has  been  Fred  E.  Howard,  of  the  same 
place. 

There  is  much  confusion  among  writers  as  to 
the  correct  name  of  the  original  society.  The  head- 
ing to  the  by-laws  in  the  original  minute-book 
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reads:  “By-Laws  of  the  Moreau  & Northumber- 
land Temperate  Society”;  but  Article  I,  as  shown 
above,  specifically  states  that  “This  society  Shall 
be  known  by  the  Appellation  of  Union  Temperate 
Society  of  Moreau  and  Northumberland,”  which, 
of  course,  settles  the  matter.  In  1852  the  Rev.  Leb- 
beus  Armstrong  wrote  a book  entitled  “The  Tem- 
perance Reformation : its  History,”  in  which  he 
gives  to  the  alleged  constitution  of  the  Society  the 
caption  “Constitution  of  the  Temperance  Society 
of  Moreau  and  Northumberland,”  although  in  the 
very  first  article  he  cites  the  name  of  the  organi- 
zation as  “Temperate  Society  of  Moreau  and  North- 
umberland.” This,  also,  is  incorrect.  This  consti- 
tution given  by  Mr.  Armstrong  is  a version  of  the 
original,  which,he  says,  “was  subsequently  abridged 
and  revised  by  a committee  of  publication,”  of 
which  Mr.  Armstrong  was  a member ; but  it  does 
not  appear  from  the  record-book  that  it  was  ever 
officially  adopted. 

The  Society  is  often  referred  to  in  brief  as  the 
“Moreau  Temperance  Society.” 

UNITARIAN  CHURCH.  A Protestant  religious 
denomination,  dating,  in  doctrinal  origin,  from 
the  second  or  third  century  of  the  present  era,  and 
in  ecclesiastical  organization  from  the  Reforma- 
tion. Arius,  presbyter  of  Alexandria  (d.  336),  was 
among  the  first  theologians  to  deny  the  Trinity  of 
the  Godhead  and  to  stress  the  humanity,  as  against 
the  deity,  of  Christ.  This  view  was  subsequently 
disseminated  by  the  Monarchians  and  persisted 
with  varied  vicissitudes  until  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  its  followers  obtained  influential  foot- 
holds in  Poland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  In  En- 
gland Unitarianism  developed  during  the  eight- 
eenth century,  its  adherents  being  largely  recruited 
from  Presbyterianism. 

In  America  the  Unitarian  Church  grew  gradu- 
ally from  a nucleus  of  Episcopal  and  Congrega- 
tional churches  whose  views  were  more  liberal  than 
those  of  the  majority  in  their  own  denominations. 
The  first  American  church  to  declare  distinctly 
Unitarian  beliefs  was  the  Episcopal  King’s  Chapel 
at  Boston  in  1785.  Many  of  these  early  congrega- 
tions required  merely  a simple  covenant  rather 
than  a creed  and  called  themselves  “Liberal  Chris- 
tians,” the  name  “Unitarianism”  gaining  slow  ac- 
ceptance. They  were  somewhat  loosely  bound  to- 
gether until  about  1820,  when  Dr.  William  Ellery 
Channing  of  Boston,  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  liberals,  defined  and  codified  Unitarian  princi- 
ples in  an  ordination  sermon  which  later  became 
the  Church’s  accepted  dogma. 

The  separate  existence  of  the  denomination  prac- 
tically dates  from  1825,  when  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  was  formed.  At  first,  growth  of 
the  new  Church  was  slow,  due  to  internal  doctrinal 
disputes  and  imperfect  organization.  Its  first  na- 
tional conference  was  inaugurated  in  1 865  and,  with 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  Unitarianism  entered 
upon  a period  of  rapid  expansion.  In  1928  the 
Church  had  370  churches,  466  ministers,  and  62,- 
240  communicants. 

In  theology  the  Unitarian  Church  is  basically 
Arian,  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the 
vicarious  atonement,  the  deity  of  Christ,  original 
sin,  and  everlasting  punishment.  While  baptism  is 
generally  adhered  to,  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  admin- 
istered not  as  a sacrament,  but  merely  as  an  ex- 
pression of  spiritual  communion.  Unitarianism 
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emphasizes  freedom  of  belief,  education  of  the  in- 
dividual, philanthropy,  and  development  of  char- 
acter, as  primary  religious  principles,  its  most 
generally  accepted  covenant  reading:  “In  the  love 
of  truth  and  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  we  unite  for 
the  worship  of  God  and  the  service  of  man.” 

In  government  the  Unitarian  Church  is  congre- 
gational, each  unit  being  independent  of  all  oth- 
ers. For  purposes  of  fellowship  and  the  promotion 
of  mutual  ends,  however,  congregations  unite  in 
local  or  State  conferences,  a biennial  General  Con- 
ference, and  an  International  Congress,  whose  ob- 
ject is  “to  open  communication  with  those  in  all 
lands  who  are  striving  to  unite  pure  religion  and 
personal  liberty,  and  to  increase  fellowship  and  co- 
operation among  them.” 

The  Unitarian  Church,  through  its  ecclesiastical 
organizations  no  less  than  through  the  utterances 
of  its  leaders,  has  consistently  given  temperance 
its  firmest  support.  In  1874  the  National  Confer- 
ence, in  a resolution,  said : 

...having  a deepening  sense  of  the  infinite  wrong 
done  by  intemperance  to  human  nature  and  to  society, 
we,  the  members  of  the  National  Conference  of  Unita- 
rian and  other  Christian  Churches,  affirm  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  do  all  we  can,  by  voice  and  pen,  by  life  and  ex- 
ample, to  arrest  and  destroy  this  mighty  foe  of  civili- 
zation, and  to  bring  society  up  to  that  true  and  high 
condition  in  which  all  laws,  customs,  usages,  institu- 
tions, and  universal  public  sentiment  shall  be  promotive 
of  purity  and  sobriety,  and  shall  minister  constantly 
and  powerfully  in  the  development  of  genuine  and  no- 
ble manhood  and  womanhood. 

In  1884,  with  special  regard  to  the  social  aspect 
of  the  drink  evil,  the  Conference  again  resolved, 
concerning  intoxicants : 

Resolved,  That,  since  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that 
such  beverages  form  no  part  of  a necessary  diet  for 
men  and  women  in  health,  we  affectionately  call  on 
all  who  may  regard  their  moderate  use  as  innocent  to 
give  up  such  use  out  of  compassion  for  their  weaker 
brethren. 

Meanwhile,  with  reference  to  the  legal  phase  of 
the  Prohibition  question,  the  Norfolk  Ministerial 
Association  had  declared  (1882)  : 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  legislation  looking  to  the 
total  suppression  of  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  for  use  as  a beverage ; that  we  are 
in  favor  of  as  stringent  laws  as  can  be  executed,  and 
that  we  hope  to  see  a law  upon  the  statute-book,  sus- 
tained by  the  public  sentiment,  which  shall  make  pub- 
lic drinking-places  impossible. 

Among  the  prominent  Unitarians  to  use  their 
influence  in  public  utterance  against  intemperance 
were:  Dr.  Lowell,  of  the  West  Boston  Independent 
Congregational  Church;  Dr.  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning,  of  Boston;  the  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Professor 
of  Theology  at  Harvard  University;  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Livermore  (at  one  time  a Universalist) , of  Wo- 
man’s Christian  Temperance  Union  fame;  and  the 
Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  of  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Members  of  the  Unitarian  laity  have  always 
been  prominent  participants  in  temperance  asso- 
ciations, particularly  in  New  England;  and  in  1886 
the  Church  organized  the  Unitarian  Temperance 
Society,  whose  activities  are  set  forth  in  a letter 
( 1922)  from  the  secretary  of  the  society,  the  Rev. 
L.  V.  Rutledge,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  concern- 
in"  the  official  attitude  of  the  Unitarian  Church 

o 

in  America  on  the  subject: 

The  Secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
(the  church’s  executive  organization)  apparently  wrote 
stating  that  the  Unitarian  Association  had  taken  no  vote 
on  this  subject,  which  was  literally  true.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, an  accurate  statement  of  the  attitude  of  Unitari- 
ans. I,  therefore,  authorised  the  Anti-Saloon  League  to 
cable  you,  at  our  expense,  that  the  Unitarian  Temper- 
ance Society,  which  represents  prominent  Unitarians 
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throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  has  worked 
aggressively  for  Prohibition  since  1916.  I now  write  you, 
enclosing  a few  of  our  leaflets,  to  call  to  your  attention 
the  notable  list  of  names  on  the  back  of  this  letter-head. 
It  is  because  our  Society  has  been  prominent  and  active 
in  this  work  that  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
as  such,  has  not  felt  called  upon  to  pass  any  vote  or  res- 
olution in  favor  of  Prohibition. 

UNITARIAN  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY.  An 

American  temperance  organization,  founded  at 
Saratoga,  New  York,  in  1886,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  “the  cause  of  temperance  in  whatever 
ways  may  seem  wise  and  right.”  The  Society  was 
the  outgrowth  of  a local  church  committee  in  the 
First  Parish  Church  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  organ- 
ized ill  1884  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Chris- 
topher R.  Eliot.  Two  years  later,  at  the  General 
Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches  at  Saratoga,  it 
was  made  a national  organization  and  in  1894  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts.  The 
territory  covered  by  the  Society  includes  all  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  In  1925  there  were  ap- 
proximately 300  members. 

The  chief  work  of  the  Society  has  been  the  dis- 
tribution of  scientific  information  in  regard  to  the 
efl’ects  of  alcohol ; the  encouragement  of  Unitarian 
Sunday-schools  in  the  teaching  of  temperance  as  a 
habit ; and  the  creating  of  public  sentiment  in  fa- 
vor of  stricter  law  enforcement.  The  Society  holds 
its  annual  meeting  in  Boston  in  May,  and  special 
meetings  are  held  from  time  to  time.  No  periodi- 
cals are  issued,  but  leaflets  are  published,  confer- 
ences conducted,  and  a considerable  amount  of  ed- 
ucational work  done. 

Headquarters  of  the  Society  are  at  25  Beacon 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  In  1929  the  officers  were:  Pi'es- 
ident.  Rev.  L.  V.  Rutledge,  Dedham,  Mass.;  vice- 
president,  Rev.  Harold  G.  Arnold,  West  Roxbury, 
Mass.;  secretary.  Rev.  Carlyle  Summerbell,  Ros- 
lindale.  Mass.;  and  treasurer,  Edward  P.  Furber, 
Watertown,  Mass. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST.  Members 
of  a Protestant  religious  denomination  having  its 
origin  in  America  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  a 
result  of  the  missionary  labors  of  the  Revs.  Philip 
William  Otterbein  and  Martin  Boehm  among  the 
German  Reformed  and  Mennonite  communities  of 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  Otterbein  emigrated 
from  Germany  as  a Reformed  preacher;  but  fell 
out  of  favor  with  his  Church  owing  to  the  evan- 
gelistic nature  of  his  doctrines,  which  insisted  on 
definite  personal  religious  experience  as  opposed 
to  the  sacranientalism  of  the  times.  In  1774  he  ac- 
cepted a call  of  a church  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
on  an  independent  basis;  fifteen  years  later  a meet- 
ing of  revivalist  preachers  adopted  a confession  of 
faith  and  rules  of  discipline  based  upon  the  tenets 
of  this  church;  but  it  was  not  until  1800  that  a 
distinct  ecclesiastical  body  was  formed.  Fourteen 
pastors,  representing  four  conferences,  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  first  General  Conference  in  1815, 
at  whicli  Otterbein  and  Boehm  were  elected  bishops. 

Both  the  Reformed  and  Mennonite  members  of  the 
new  movement  made  such  concessions  in  doctrine 
and  polity  as  would  ensure  the  success  of  the  de- 
nomination, which  grew  rapidly  when  services  in 
English  largely  replaced  those  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. In  the  nineteenth  century  the  center  of  ac- 
tivity of  the  Church  was  transferred  to  the  Mi- 
ami valley,  Ohio.  In  1928  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ,  comprising  two  distinct  bodies,  numbered 
419,816  communicants,  divided,  according  to  the 
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Religious  Census  compiled  by  the  Rev.  H.  K,  Car- 
roll,  LL.D.,  as  follows : 


United  Brethren  in  Christ 402,192 

United  Brethren  (Old  Constitution) ..  . 17,624 

Total  419,816 


In  the  combined  bodies  there  were  2,144  minis- 
ters and  3,365  churches. 

In  theology  the  United  Brethren  Church  is  Ar- 
minian,  its  doctrines  paralleling  those  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  Its  confession  of  faith 
comprises  thirteen  brief  articles  and  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  sacraments  it  allows  individual 
liberty.  The  government  of  the  Church  includes 
class  leaders,  stewards,  exhorters,  local  and  itin- 
erant preachers,  presiding  elders,  circuits,  quar- 
terly conferences,  annual  conferences,  and  a quad- 
rennial General  Conference  with  authority  to  leg- 
islate for  the  whole  Church  and  to  hear  appeals. 
Since  1899  the  ordination  of  women  has  been  al- 
lowed. 

In  1889  a split  took  place  over  a change  in  the 
confession  of  faith  and  over  a new  constitution, 
resulting  in  the  secession  of  a minority  body,  since 
known  as  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ,  Old  Constitution. 

Early  in  its  history  the  United  Brethren  Church 
took  a radical  attitude  on  such  moral  reforms  as 
slavery  and  intemperance.  In  1807  Philip  Otter- 
bein,  one  of  its  first  bishops,  wrote  to  a backslid- 
ing parishioner : 

Some  of  your  friends  had  a suspicion  of  your  drinking 
while  you  were  yet  in  Baltimore.  . . You  must  either 
decide  to  go  to  hell,  or  give  up  drinking.  There  is  no 
other  way  and  this  you  know  and  believe  . . . you  must 
give  up  strong  drink.  You  must  give  it  up  entirely. 

In  1814,  at  the  Hagerstown  (Md. ) Conference, 
among  the  rules  drawn  up  for  the  membership  was 
the  following:  “Every  member  shall  abstain  from 
strong  drink  and  use  it  only  when  necessity  re- 
quires it  as  a medicine.”  “This,”  interprets  the 
Rev,  E.  S.  Lorenz,  in  “One  Hundred  Years  of  Tem- 
perance,” “was  total  abstinence  as  it  was  then  un- 
derstood.” 

Evidently  the  rule  was  not  strictly  adhered  to, 
for  in  1841  not  only  was  the  distilling,  sale,  and 
use  of  ardent  spirits  forbidden  to  United  Breth- 
ren, but  they  were  prohibited  from  renting  or  leas- 
ing property  for  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  drink; 
also  from  signing  petitions  for  granting  licenses, 
or  entering  as  bondsmen  for  those  engaged  in  the 
traffic. 

As  the  evils  incident  to  liquor  became  more  evi- 
dent and  the  moral  movement  for  temperance  be- 
came a legal  demand  for  absolute  Prohibition,  the 
Church,  again  and  again,  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, pledged  itself  for  Prohibition.  In  1877  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  resolved : 

That  all  laws  for  the  regulation  of  such  a wrong  are 
in  violation  of  the  divine  law  and  promoters  of  evil 
doing.  Not  only  should  our  people  totally  abstain  and 
teach  their  children  and  others  to  do  so,  but  in  their 
capacity  as  Christian  citizens  they  should  vote  for  such 
persons  only  as  are  temperate  themselves  and  will  agree 
to  use  all  proper  means  for  the  prohibition  of  this  un- 
holy traiBc. 

In  1881  the  Conference  reiterated: 

We  shall  not  relax  our  efforts  until  constitutional  pro- 
hibition shall  be  secured  in  every  state  of  this  great  na- 
tion. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
the  stand  of  the  United  Brethren  denomination  has 
been  no  less  definite,  the  Bishops’  Pastoral  Letter 
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of  December,  1925,  containing  the  following  with 
regard  to  Prohibition  enforcement : 

There  is  a special  open  door  for  citizenship  duty  just 
now  in  the  item  of  obedience  to  the  Constitution  as  to 
beverage  alcohol.  . . We  ask  all  of  our  people  to  sup- 
port the  Anti-Saloon  League  everywhere,  and  exert  all 
possible  moral  and  poiitical'influence  in  behalf  of  law 
enforcement.  We  ask  that  every  United  Brethren  min- 
ister make  sure  that  he  does  his  full  duty  from  the  pul- 
pit and  in  private  instruction.  America  is  on  trial  be- 
fore the  world,  and  America  must  help  God  get  a sober 
world. 

The  Church  maintains  a Commission  on  Temper- 
ance and  Prohibition  of  which  the  Rev.  Howard  H. 
Russell,  D.D.,  founder  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
of  America,  is  a member. 

UNITED  CANADIAN  ALLIANCE  FOR  THE 
SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 
An  organization  formed  April  13, 1863,  at  Montre- 
al, Can.  Its  declaration  of  principles  included  the 
following  statements : 

That  the  history  and  results  of  all  past  legislation  in 
regard  to  the  liquor  traffic  abundantly  prove  that  it  is 
impossible  satisfactorily  to  limit  or  regulate  a system 
so  essentially  mischievous  in  its  tendencies. 

That,  rising  above  class,  sectarian,  or  party  consid- 
eration, all  good  citizens  should  combine  to  procure  an 
enactment  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  bever- 
ages as  affording  most  efficient  aid  in  removing  the  ap- 
palling evil  of  intemperance. 

The  first  officers  were:  President,  the  Hon.  Mal- 
colm Cameron ; treasurer,  G.  A.  Sargeson ; secre- 
tary, Mr.  Willett.  A number  of  members  of  Par- 
liament and  ministers  of  the  gospel  were  chosen  as 
vice-presidents.  Branch  organizations  were  formed. 
Traveling  lecturers  and  agents  were  employed  to 
spread  Prohibition  propaganda.  The  Alliance  was 
largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  passage  of 
the  Dunkin  Act.  In  1869  the  Alliance  was  merged 
with  the  Canada  Temperance  Union,  which  was 
later  replaced  by  the  Dominion  Alliance  for  the 
Total  Suppression  of  the  Liquor  Traffic. 

UNITED  CHRISTIAN  PARTY.  An  American 
political  party  organized  to  put  into  practical  op- 
eration as  a method  of  government  the  precepts 
of  Christ,  together  with  State  socialism  and  total 
Prohibition.  The  prime  mover  in  the  founding  of 
the  party  was  William  Rudolph  Benkert,  of  Daven- 
port, la.,  a prominent  member  of  the  Prohibition 
party,  who  withdrew  from  the  party  when  the  Pro- 
hibitionists of  Iowa  refused  to  incorporate  the  rec- 
ognition of  Christian  principles,  which  he  desired, 
into  the  State  platform. 

The  party  was  organized  on  July  4, 1898.  Besides 
Benkert,  the  first  State  executive  committee  in- 
cluded J.  F.  R.  Leonard,  of  Ainsworth,  la.,  and  A. 
F.  F.  Jensen,  of  Dorchester,  111.  The  first  National 
Convention  was  held  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  May  1, 
1900,  when  a Federal  ticket  was  nominated.  In  the 
ensuing  election  about  2,000  votes  were  cast  for  the 
party  in  Iowa  and  Illinois.  Although  subsequent- 
ly fifteen  States  were  organized,  the  party  polled 
an  inconsiderable  vote  in  the  Middle  West  and  had 
but  a brief  existence. 

With  regard  to  the  liquor  traffic  its  platform  de- 
clared : 

We  hold  that  the  legalized  liquor  traffic  is  the  crown- 
ing infamy  of  civilization,  and  we  declare  for  the  im- 
mediate abolition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intox- 
icating liquors  as  a beverage. 

UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CANADA.  A union  of 
Canadian  Protestant  churches  organized  in  Toron- 
to June  10,  1925,  for  purposes  of  greater  effective- 
ness in  the  conduct  of  religious  work.  The  origi- 
nal organization  comprised  9,483  congregations,  of 
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which  4,797  were  Methodist,  4,512  Presbyterian, 
and  174  Congregational,  with  property  holdings 
aggregating  over  $100,000,000,  and  a constituency 
(not  membership)  of  2,500,000.  Nine  Congregation- 
al churches  and  784  Presbyterian  churches  refused 
to  join  the  federation.  Invitations  were  extended 
to  the  Anglican  and  Baptist  churches,  but  these 
denominations  declined. 

The  United  Church  maintains  its  allegiance  to 
evangelical  doctrine,  but  does  not  bind  itself  to 
treat  as  infallible  any  man-made  creed.  The  vari- 
OTis  individual  churches  are  not  required  to  lose 
their  separate  identities.  Some  of  the  objects  ac- 
complished by  the  union  have  been:  Wiser  expen- 
diture of  church  funds;  decrease  in  the  number  of 
administrative  heads ; reduction  in  the  number  of 
theological  schools ; amalgamation  of  church  publi- 
cations; uniting  of  weak  churches  in  small  commu- 
nities ; and  establishment  of  over  GOO  new  churches, 
where  no  Protestant  churches  had  previously  ex- 
isted. After  three  and  one  half  years  the  report  of 
the  United  Church  showed  8,806  congregations,  4,- 
500  ministers  (including  G50  missionaries),  and 
693,000  members. 

The  new  Church  took  an  immediate  stand  for 
temperance.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Montreal 
Presbytery,  in  September,  1925,  the  following  res- 
olution was  adopted : 

Whereas  the  churches  nowcomposingtheUnitedChurch 
of  Canada  have  on  repeated  occasions  placed  themselves 
on  record  as  believing  that  the  highest  interests  of  soci- 
ety require  the  prohibition  of  the  manufacturing,  im- 
portation, and  sale  of  all  intoxicating  liquors  for  bev- 
erage purposes. 

We,  as  a Presbytery  of  the  United  Church,  declare 
ourselves  as  loyally  supporting  this  policy ; and  to  this 
end  we  strongly  urge  all  churches  within  our  bounds  to 
make  every  effort  to  promote  a strong  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  those  principles,  through  a policy  of  educa- 
tion, not  only  of  the  young  people,  but  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

In  May,  1929,  the  British  Columbia  Conference 
of  the  Church  unanimously  passed  an  uncompro- 
mising temperance  resolution  declaring 

That  this  Conference  place  on  record  in  the  most  pos- 
itive manner,  its  unalterable  opposition  to  the  “Govern- 
ment Liquor  Control  System,”  and  reaffirm  its  convic- 
tion that  the  only  final  solution  of  the  liquor  problem  is 
the  total  prohibition  of  the  manufacture,  importation, 
exportation  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  bever- 
age purposes.  . . 

Its  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  Church’s 
temperance  policy  embraced  the  following  politi- 
cal suggestions : 

That  we  renew  our  appeal  to  the  Government  that 
"Temperance  and  Life,”  with  charts,  be  placed  in  all 
school  libraries,  and  that  a director  of  Temperance  In- 
struction be  appointed  to  supervise  and  promote  the 
teaching  of  scientific  temperance  in  the  schools. 

That  the  British  Columbia  Government  be  requested 
to  prohibit  all  forms  of  liquor  advertising,  whether  on 
bill  boards,  in  the  press,  over  the  radio,  or  in  any  other 
way,  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

That  this  Conference  convey  to  the  Parliament  of  Can- 
ada its  deep  conviction  that  only  the  highest  principles 
of  Christian  neighborliness  should  be  the  basis  of  Its 
action  in  forming  its  policy  re  rum-running  vessels  fly- 
ing the  Canadian  flag;  and  that  we  respectfully  urge 
our  Parliament  to  use  every  proper  means  to  prevent 
the  carrying  of  liquor  from  Canada  to  the  homes  of  our 
neighbor  on  the  south. . . 

That  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  he  tendered  the 
Government  for  legislation  which  has  discontinued  the 
ear-marking  of  liquor  profits. 

UNITED  COMMITTEE  FOR  PROHIBITION 
ENFORCEMENT.  An  American  organization 
founded  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  15,  1923,  as 
the  result  of  a proposal  made  jointly  at  a session 
of  a National  Temperance  Conference  in  Washing- 
tin  by  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  Clinton  N. 


Howard.  A committee  of  organization  was  ap- 
pointed, composed  of  the  following:  Chairman,  Dr. 
Charles  Scanlon,  Dr.  Robert  Watson,  Dr.  Canon 
Sheafe  Chase,  Congressman  Charles  H.  Randall,  of 
California,  Oliver  W.  Stewart,  Dr.  D.  Leigh  Col- 
vin, and  Clinton  N.  Howard. 

The  Committee  is  composed  of  the  executive 
heads  of  the  fourteen  national  and  four  State  bodies 
which  constitute  it  and  two  members  at  large  from 
each  State.  A constituency  of  more  than  ten  mil- 
lion members  is  rei^resented. 

The  declared  object  of  the  Committee  is: 

Loyalty  to  the  Constitution  as  framed  by  the  Fath- 
ers and  the  enforcement  of  the  national  prohibition 
amendment ; the  election  and  appointment  of  dry  offi- 
cers to  enforce  dry  laws  ; the  enactment  of  effective 
enforcement  legislation  ; the  securing  of  planks  in  the 
state  and  national  party  platforms  pledging  them  to 
the  maintenance  and  the  enforcement  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  the  nomination 
and  election  of  candidates  favorable  thereto. 

The  officers  of  the  United  Committee  in  1924 
were:  Chairman,  Clinton  N.  Howard;  vice-chair- 
men, Mrs.  Ella  M.  George  ( president  Pennsylvania 
W.  C,  T.  U. ) , Dr.  Robert  Watson  (president  Inter- 
national Reform  Federation ),  Father  George  Zurch- 
er  ( president  Catholic  Clergy  Prohibition  League ) , 
Dr.  O.  R.  Miller  ( president  National  Civic  League ) , 
and  Dr.  Charles  Scanlon  (secretary  Board  of  Mor- 
als of  the  Presbyterian  Church)  ; secretary-trea- 
surer, Dr.  D.  Leigh  Colvin  (chairman  Prohibition 
National  Committee) . 

In  the  intensive  campaign  work  for  which  it  was 
organized  the  Committee  has  been  signally  success- 
ful. It  has  opposed  wet  nominations,  campaigned 
for  dry  candidates,  sought  to  obtain  dry  platforms, 
promoted  law  enforcement,  and  helped  to  expose 
and  defeat  gang  jDolitics.  Its  three  most  notable 
achievements  have  been  its  efforts  to  prevent  the 
reelection  of  Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth,  of  New 
York;  to  prevent  the  seating  of  Senator  William  S. 
Vare,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  to  prevent  the  election 
of  Alfred  E.  Smith  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
Its  Presidential  campaign  in  New  York  in  1928  is 
believed  to  have  been  responsible  for  carrying  the 
State  for  Herbert  Hoover. 

In  1926  the  name  of  the  Committee  was  changed 
to  the  “National  United  Committee  for  Law  En- 
forcement,” and  the  following  members  were  ad- 
mitted: Congressman  W.  D.  Upshaw,  of  Georgia; 
Mrs.  William  Darby  (National  legislative  repre- 
sentative of  the  Woman’s  Committee  for  Law  En- 
forcement) ; Dr.  J.  C.  Breckenridge  (executive head 
of  the  Winona  Lake  Assembly)  ; and  Dr.  D.  B. 
Johnson  (executive  head  of  the  National  Civic 
Union ) . 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Organizations  Supporting  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Dec.  13, 1928, 
the  United  Committee  was  admitted  to  member- 
ship. The  National  Conference,  which  is  headed 
(1929)  by  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Barton  as  president  and 
Dr.  E.  C.  Dinwiddic  as  secretary,  is  composed  of  31 
national  dry  organizations  which  have  united  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  concerted  action  on  the 
maintenance  of  Prohibition  and  the  fosterinjr  of 
dry  sentiment. 

Clinton  N.  Howard  is  ( 1929)  still  chairman  and 
Dr.  D.  Leigh  Colvin  secretary  of  the  United  Com- 
mittee, which  maintains  headquarters  in  New  York 
cit5L  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
issues  a Monthly  Bulletin  of  its  activities. 
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UNITED  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  THE  DEMORALIZATION  OF  THE 
NATIVE  RACES  BY  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

See  Native  Races  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  Unit- 
ed Committee. 

UNITED  DAUGHTERS  OF  RECHAB.  The  fe- 
male branch  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Reeha- 
hites.  George  F.  Clark,  in  his  “History  of  the  Tem- 
perance Reform  in  Massachusetts,  1813-1883”  (Bos- 
ton, 1888) , refers  to  that  branch  in  America  (p.  56) , 
stating  that  in  1846  there  were  eleven  Tents  of  the 
Daughters  in  Massachusetts.  These  Tents  were  lo- 
cated at  East  Boston,  Roxbury,  Lynn,  Charles- 
town, South  Boston,  Boston,  Salem,  Haverhill, 
Lowell,  and  Amesbury. 

UNITED  FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND 
ASSEMBLY’S  TEMPERANCE  COMMITTEE. 

A Scottish  organization  uniting  all  of  the  temper- 
ance interests  and  activities  of  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  It  has  an  interesting  history. 
On  May  10,  1849,  there  was  founded  in  Edinburgh 
by  the  Rev.  George  Ogilvie  and  John  M.  Douglas 
the  Free  Church  Temperance  Society.  The  names 
of  55  members,  including  34  clergymen,  appeared 
on  the  roll  of  the  society  at  the  time  of  its  first 
formal  meeting  (Oct.  30,  1849).  The  Rev.  Henry 
Grey,  D.D.,  of  Edinburgh,  second  moderator  of  the 
Free  Assembly,  was  chosen  president,  and  Douglas 
honorary  secretary.  The  constitution  was  drafted 
on  total-abstinence  principles,  declaring  that 

experience  shows  that  multitudes  who  at  first  abhor  in- 
temperance, and  promise  usefulness  in  the  world  and  the 
church,  yet  advance  gradually  and  insensibly  from  mod- 
eration to  intemperance,  and  so  perish.  . . Without  con- 
demning the  restricted  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  nec- 
essarily and  in  itself  sinful,  this  society  is  formed  of  per- 
sons who  feel  constrained  publicly  and  unitedly  to  prac- 
tise and  promote  abstinence  on  the  ground  of  Christian 
expediency. 

As  a concession  to  the  feeling  which  many  peo- 
ple had  against  pledges,  membership  was  made  to 
depend  on  a mere  statement  of  the  fact  that  each 
member  was  abstaining,  coupled  with  agreements 
to  promote  temperance,  etc. 

The  affairs  of  the  Society  were  managed  by  a Gen- 
eral and  an  Acting  Committee  whose  headquarters 
were  in  Edinburgh.  Afterward  local  committees 
were  formed  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen. 
In  1856  a ladies’  committee  came  into  existence 
and  did  good  service.  Special  attention  was  given 
to  promoting  abstinence  among  ministers,  and 
among  students  in  the  Free  Church  theological  col- 
leges and  in  the  various  normal  schools.  In  1852 
the  Society  distributed  tracts  among  the  students 
of  the  New  College,  and  as  a result  seven  students 
formed  the  New  College  Branch  of  the  Free  Church 
Abstainers’  Society.  In  a single  year  the  member- 
ship of  this  organization  increased  to  66.  A few 
years  later  there  were  in  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen 
'lOl  students  on  the  abstainers’  roll. 

The  funds  of  the  Society  were  largely  devoted  to 
the  free  distribution  of  temperance  literature.  Trav- 
eling agents  were  also  employed  and  the  cause  was 
greatly  advanced  by  the  appointment  of  one  of 
the  Society’s  leading  members  as  convener  of  the 
Temperance  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Dr.  James  Miller,  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  surgeon  in  ordinary  to 
Queen'Victoria.  Thus  there  sprang  up  an  informal 
link  between  the  Temperance  Society  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly ; for  Dr.  Miller  advocated  the  prin- 
ciples of  abstinence  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly. 
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He  made  two  valuable  contributions  to  temperance 
literature : ( 1 ) In  “Alcohol : its  Place  and  Power,” 
he  dealt  with  the  drink  question  from  the  point  of 
view  of  medical  science;  (2)  in  “Nephalism:  the 
True  Temperance  of  Scripture,  Science,  and  Ex- 
jierience”  (Glasgow,  1861),  he  showed  that  the 
teaching  of  Scripture  on  this  subject  is  in  harmony 
with  science  and  experience.  Another  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie, 
D.D.,  who  wrote  (1857)  “The  City:  its  Sins  and 
Sorrows,”  one  of  the  most  eloquent  expositions  of 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  philanthro- 
pist. These  three  volumes  stood  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  temperance  publications  of  the  time. 

After  1866  there  was  a period  of  decline  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Society.  The  death  of  Dr.  Miller  was 
a serious  loss,  and  the  removal  of  the  secretary  to 
England  weakened  the  organization.  The  Society 
for  many  years  remained  practically  inactive.  In 
the  eighties,  however,  there  came  a revival  of  in- 
terest in  temperance  work  among  Free  Churchmen, 
inspired  by  the  famous  Moody  and  Sankey  religious 
campaign.  New  temperance  societies  sprang  up; 
and,  with  a view  to  bringing  these  into  closer  rela- 
tion with  each  other,  a new  constitution  was  drafted 
for  the  Free  Church  Temperance  Society  and  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Assembly  in  1884.  The  So- 
ciety thus  reorganized  started  on  a new  career  of 
progress. 

A firm  line  of  action  was  taken  on  temperance 
legislation,  such  as  the  Local-Veto  Bill  promoted 
by  the  Scottish  Permissive  Bill  Association,  the  ab- 
olition of  grocers’  licenses,  and  other  temperance 
measures,  and  year  by  year  petitions  were  sent  by 
the  General  Assembly  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  favor  of  these  bills. 

The  Society  bought  a site  near  the  Assembly 
Hall,  8 North  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  erected 
thereon  offices  and  a publication  depot. 

At  the  unification  of  the  Free  and  United  Presby- 
terian Churches  in  1900  their  respective  temperance 
bodies  were  amalgamated  with  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  Temperance  Union.  A small 
remnant,  still  known  as  “The  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land,” did  not  enter  the  Union.  Twenty  years  later, 
at  a meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  (May,  1920) , 
an  incorporating  union  was  effected  between  the 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Temperance  Union 
and  the  Assembly’s  Committee  on  Temperance; 
and  the  new  organization  took  the  name  of  the 
“United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  General  Assem- 
bly’s Temperance  Committee.”  The  word  “Gen- 
eral” was  later  deleted  from  the  title.  In  1921  the 
number  of  total  abstainers  enrolled  in  the  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  temperance  organizations 
approximated  50,000  adults  and  120,000  juveniles. 

UNITED  FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND 
TEMPERANCE  UNION.  See  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  Assembly’s  Temperance 
Committee. 

UNITED  FRIENDS  OF  TEMPERANCE.  An 

American  fraternal  organization,  founded  at  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee,  in  November,  1871,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  total  abstinence  from  the  use  of 
intoxicants.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Friends 
of  Temperance,  a temperance  society  formed  at 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  in  1865,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  additional  evils  of  intemperance 
brought  on  by  the  Civil  War  (1861-65).  Member- 
ship in  the  organization  was  confined  to  white  per- 
sons, while  a separate  society,  the  Sons  of  the  Soil, 
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was  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  colored  people. 
The  pledge  of  the  society  was  as  follows : 

I pledge  my  sacred  honor  that  I will  not  use  intox- 
icating liquors  as  a beverage,  nor  manufacture  them, 
nor  traffic  in  them  ; that  I will  not  provide  them  as 
articles  of  entertainment,  nor  for  persons  in  my  em- 
ployment; and  that  I will,  in  all  suitable  ways,  dis- 
countenance their  use  and  manufacture  throughout  the 
community. 

The  society  made  but  little  headway  in  the  South 
before  its  reorganization  in  1871  as  the  United 
Friends  of  Temperance.  The  first  officers  of  the  re- 
organized “Friends”  were:  J.  A.  Jeft’erson,  of  Vir- 
ginia, president;  J.  J.  Hickman,  of  Kentucky,  and 
Dr.  S.  IM.  Angell,  of  Louisiana,  vice-presidents ; and 
W.  E.  II.  Searcy,  of  Georgia,  secretary.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  new  order  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a Council  of  Temperance, 
Avhich  published  the  following  as  the  objects  of  the 
organization : 

To  present  a united  front  to  the  enemy  ; to  harmonize 
the  temperance  people  of  all  Orders ; to  deliberate  and 
decide  upon  the  most  effectual  agencies  for  the  dissem- 
ination of  correct  temperance  principles  ; to  counteract 
the  evil  influences  of  inconsiderate  temperance  advo- 
cates ; and  repel  all  connection  of  temperance  orders 
with  denominations  and  political  parties. 

In  this  Council  were  represented  the  Sons  of 
Temperance,  the  Good  Templars,  the  Friends  of 
Temperance  ( old  Order ) , the  Temple  of  Honor,  and 
the  Knights  of  Jericho.  Sessions  of  the  Council  were 
held  annually  at  various  large  cities  throughout 
the  Southern  States. 

As  in  the  old  society,  membership  in  the  organ- 
ization was  “confined  exclusively  and  unalterably 
to  white  persons,  active  and  associate.”  Women 
Avere  admitted  as  associate  members,  and  were  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  of  the  order. 

In  the  declaration  of  principles  it  Avas  emphat- 
ically proclaimed  that 

Sectarian  or  denominational  differences  shall  not  be 
recognized,  nor  religious  and  political  controversies  per- 
mitted, within  the  Order. 

Neither  legislative  Prohibition,  nor  any  other  form 
of  interposition  by  State  or  municipal  government  shall 
be  invoked  as  auxiliary  to  this  Order.  Moral  suasion,  as 
distinguished  from  any  form  of  coercion,  shall  be  its 
sole  means  of  promoting  temperance. 

The  founding  of  inebriate  asylums  for  the  cure  of 
intemperance  belongs  necessarily  to  the  great  temper- 
ance reform. 

Rapid  progress  Avas  made.  By  March,  1874,  there 
Avere  ten  Grand  (State)  Councils,  having  in  their 
jurisdiction  about  900  Subordinate  Councils  and 
“)0,000  members.  Officials  in  the  order  Avere  knoAvn 
as  ^lost  Worthy  Primates,  Associates,  Scribes, 
Treasurers,  Chaplains,  Conductors,  and  Sentinels, 
^hirious  degrees  Avere  Avorked  out,  regalia  Avas  in- 
stituted, and  a motto  Avas  adopted,  Avhich  repre- 
sented the  three  degrees  of  the  order,  auz.:  Tem- 
perance, Friendship,  and  Benevolence. 

The  order  Avas introduced  intoTexasby  Dr.  James 
Younge,  Avbere  it  became  a strong  temperance  or- 
ganization. It  sought  to  obtain  a constitutional 
amendment  to  make  Texas  dry  in  1881,  but  Avas  de- 
feated l»y  the  liquor  interests  of  the  State.  In  “The 
Anti-Saloon  League  Year  Book  for  1923”  is  to  be 
found  the  folloAvingparagraph  concerningthe  Avork 
of  the  order  in  Texas  up  to  its  final  disintegra- 
tion : 

The  direct  result  of  the  work  of  the  United  Friends  of 
Temperance  was  the  state-wide  prohibition  campaign 
in  1887  in  which  Dr.  E.  H.  Carroll,  Dr.  .T.  B.  Cranflll, 
Dr.  W.  K.  Homan,  United  States  Senators  Bell  Maxey, 
and  .John  H.  Reagan.  Congressman  D.  B.  Culberson  (fa- 
ther of  the  present  State  Senator  Culberson),  the  Hon. 
.los.  W.  Bailey  (later  United  States  Senator),  and  many 
others  led  the  dry  fight.  After  a hard  campaign  in  which 
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much  bitterness  prevailed,  the  amendment  was  defeated 
by  91 ,000.  The  reaction  from  this  defeat  killed  the  United 
Friends  of  Temperance  organization. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  ALLIANCE  FOR  THE 
TOTAL  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC  BY  THE  WILL  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

A British  organization  founded  in  Manchester,  En- 
gland, June  1,  18.53,  and  popularly  knoAvn  as  the 
“United  Kingdom  Alliance”  or  by  the  abbreviation 
“U.  K.  A.”  The  society  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  prohibition  of  the  drink  traffic  by 
legal  measures.  This  neAV  policy  for  British  tem- 
perance societies,  Avhich  had  previously  been  con- 
ducted along  moral-suasion  lines,  Avas  prompted 
by  a study  of  the  Maine  LaAv  Avhich  had  Iteen  passed 
in  the  United  States  in  1851.  The  formation  of  the 
Alliance  was  preceded  by  a Provisional  Committee 
AA’hich  met  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Organized  offices  of  Messrs.  GaAvthorpe  & Bar- 
in  ker.  Accountants,  in  Princess  Street, 

Manchester  Manchester.  The  leader  of  the  move- 
ment Avas  Nathaniel  Caro,  a Quak- 
er merchant  of  Manchester.  The  first  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Alliance  Avas  held  in  Manchester  on 
Oct.  26,  Avith  the  folloAving  officers  serving:  Presi- 
dent, Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan;  treasurer,  Na- 
thaniel Card;  and  secretary,  Samuel  Pope.  The 
Conference  adopted  the  folloAving  “Declaration  of 
Principles” : 

1.  That  it  is  neither  right  nor  politic  for  the  State  to 
afford  legal  protection  and  sanction  to  any  traffic  or  sys- 
tem that  tends  to  increase  crime,  to  waste  the  national 
resources,  to  corrupt  the  social  habits,  and  to  destroy 
the  health  and  lives  of  the  people. 

2.  That  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  as  common 
beverages  is  inimical  to  the  true  interests  of  individ- 
uals, and  destructive  to  the  order  and  welfare  of  socie- 
ty, and  ought,  therefore,  to  he  prohibited. 

3.  That  the  history  and  results  of  all  past  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  the  liquor  traffic  abundantly  prove 
that  it  is  impossible  satisfactorily  to  limit  or  regulate 
a system  so  essentially  mischievous  in  its  tendencies. 

4.  That  no  consideration  of  private  gain  or  public  rev- 
enue can  justify  the  upholding  of  a system  so  utterly 

wrong  in  principle,  suicidal  in  policy. 
Declaration  and  disastrous  in  results,  as  the  traffic 
of  Principles  in  intoxicating  liquors. 

5.  That  the  legislative  prohibition  of 
the  liquor  traffic  is  perfectly  compatible  with  rational 
liberty,  and  with  all  the  claims  of  justice  and  legiti- 
mate commerce. 

6.  That  the  legislative  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic 
would  be  highly  conducive  to  the  development  of  a pro- 
gressive civilization. 

7.  That  rising  above  class,  sectarian,  or  party  con- 
siderations, all  good  citizens  should  combine  to  pro- 
cure an  enactment  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
beverages,  as  affording  the  most  efficient  aid  in  remoA'- 
ing  the  appalling  evil  of  intemperance. 

The  constitution  adopted  by  the  Alliance  con- 
tained among  other  provisions  the  folloAving: 

TT.  Object. — The  object  of  the  Alliance  shall  be  to  call 
forth  and  direct  an  enlightened  public  opinion  to  pro- 
cure the  total  and  immediate  legislative  suppression  of 
the  traffic  in  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  beverages. 

TTT.  Membership. — All  persons  approving  of  its  ob- 
ject and  contributing  annually  to  its  funds  shall  be 
deemed  members  of  the  Alliance. 

The  methods  adopted  by  the  Alliance  to  promul- 
gate its  ])rinciples  Avere:  (1 ) Lectures  and  public 
meetings;  (2)  essays,  tracts,  placards,  and  other 
periodical  publications;  (3)  petitions 
Methods  and  memorials  to  Parliament,  to  gov- 
Adopted  ernment,  local  authorities,  and  to  re- 
ligious bodies ; (4)  house-to-house  can- 
vasses. to  ascertain  the  ojAinions  of  heads  of  fami- 
lies and  other  adults;  and  (5)  conferences  of  elec- 
tors, ministers  of  religion,  Sunday-school  teach- 
ers, the  medical  profession,  and  other  important 
bodies. 
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The  Alliance  never  had  any  pledge  or  test  of  mem- 
bership bearing  upon  the  personal  habits  of  its 
members,  or  affecting  their  religious  creed  or  po- 
litical opinions,  but  invited  the  cooperation  of  all 
good  citizens,  whether  abstainers  or  not.  In  its  ear- 
lier period  it  advocated  a Prohibition  law  drawn 
on  the  lines  of  the  Maine  Law;  later  it  embraced 
the  policy  of  the  Local  Veto,  and  would  enforce 
Prohibition  only  where  public  opinion  had  been 
brought  up  to  the  standard  required,  which  would 
leave  the  question  of  license  just  as  it  was  in  all 
districts  where  the  law  was  not  adopted. 

In  the  year  following  its  foundation  the  Alli- 
ance made  great  progress  in  the  formation  of 
auxiliaries  and  increase  of  membership.  A page 
in  the  weekly  Atlas  was  first  engaged  to  give  news 
of  the  movement,  but  on  July  8,  1854,  the  Alli- 
ance, a weekly  organ  of  eight  pages,  was  pub- 
lished; and  on  July  28,  1855,  it  was  issued  in  en- 
larged form  as  the  Alliance  Weekly  News.  In 
1858  a quarterly  periodical,  Meliora,  was  issued, 
which  continued  for  ten  years.  Other  publications 
included  the  “National  Drink  Bill,”  the  “Alliance 
Year  Book,”  and  various  temperance  pamphlets. 

While  the  Alliance  was  welcomed  by  most  of  the 
leaders  of  the  total-abstinence  movement,  it  met 
with  opposition  from  some  of  the  older  societies, 
especially  in  Scotland,  where  a controversy  arose 
between  the  Scottish  Temperance  League  and 
the  Alliance,  the  former  being  charged  with  mis- 
representing the  principles  and  pol- 
Opposition  icy  of  the  Alliance.  After  a long 
Encountered  and  bitter  dispute  the  majority  of 
the  Scottish  temperance  societies 
voted  to  work  with  the  Alliance,  thus  closing  the 
argument.  Opposition  was  also  encountered  from 
prominent  individuals,  among  whom  was  John 
Stuart  Mill,  the  famous  English  economist,  who, 
in  his  “Essay  on  Liberty”  excoriated  the  new  or- 
ganization. 

In  1855the  Alliance  included  111  Auxiliaries  with 
a total  of  21,000  members,  while  the  General  Coun- 
cil had  500  members.  From  this  time  the  prog- 
ress was  striking.  In  1857  the  society  adopted  two 
test  questions  to  be  asked  of  all  candidates  for  Par- 
liament, one  as  to  a legislative  inquiry,  the  other 
as  to  a power  of  local  prohibition.  At  that  time 
there  were  64  members  who  gave  a favorable  an- 
swer to  at  least  one  of  those  questions.  In  the  same 
year  the  Alliance  held  a ministerial  conference  on 
the  liquor  traffic,  which  was  attended  by  358  min- 
isters; England  sent  302,  Wales  16,  Scotland  29, 
and  Ireland  11.  The  conference  drafted  a declara- 
tion favoring  Prohibition  by  legislative  enactment, 
which  was  signed  within  three  years  by  2,390  min- 
lst0VS 

At  the  General  Council  of  1857  a Permissive  Bill 
was  framed  containing  the  provision  that  “when- 
ever in  any  particular  district  the  inhabitants 
should  decide  that  there  should  be  no  more  traffic 
in  strong  drink,  there  and  from  that  time  the  traf- 
fic should  cease.”  In  1860  the  Alliance  led  the  op- 
position against  Mr.  Gladstone’s  “Wine  License 
Scheme,”  which  aimed  to  promote  sobriety  by  in- 
creasing the  consumption  of  wine 
Permissivo  in  the  United  Kingdom ; although 
Bills  Backed  the  measure  was  passed,  the  Alli- 
ance was  able  to'  secure  limitations 
in  its  scope,  for  which  purpose  it  gathered  and  pub- 
lished much  information  concerning  the  intemper- 
ance of  wine-drinking  countries.  The  followingyear 
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a canvass  for  signatures  on  the  Permissive  Bill 
was  made.  In  1862  the  Alliance  secured  the  defeat 
of  Gladstone’s  “Special  License”  Bill,  and  later  of 
the  “Tippling  Act”  and  “Beer  Bill.”  In  1864  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  introduced  his  Permissive  Bill  in 
Parliament,  and  for  many  years  thereafter  led  the 
fight  for  its  enactment,  in  1879  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Alliance.  In  the  course  of  his  Parlia- 
mentary career  he  reintroduced  the  Bill  no  less 
than  eight  times,  but  without  success;  neverthe- 
less the  Alliance,  undaunted,  adopted  permissive 
legislation,  now  known  as  local  option,  as  its  es- 
tablished policy. 

The  program  of  the  Alliance  demands  complete 
prohibition,  and  it  has  alwaj^s  opposed  all  pro- 
posals for  Compensation  to  the  Trade,  State  pur- 
chase, Disinterested  Management,  or  for  Public 
Management  and  Ownership  of  the  Trade.  Parlia- 
mentary battles  waged  by  the  Alliance  include  the 
Welsh  Veto  Bill  and  the  Irish  Sunday-closing  Bill, 
which  were  successful;  the  Balfour 
Important  Licensing  Act  of  1904,  i;nsuccessful ; 
Legislative  the  Asquith  Bill  of  1908,  which,  if 
Campaigns  successful,  would  have  given  local 
option  to  England  andWalesin  1924 ; 
and  the  Temperance  (Scotland)  Act  of  1913,  giv- 
ing local  option  to  Scotland,  which  was  successful. 
During  the  World  War  the  Alliance  led  the  fight 
to  secure  prohibition  of  the  drink  traffic  as  a War 
measure,  and  secured  the  passage  of  the  Intoxi- 
cating Liquor  (Temporaiy  Restriction)  Act  in 
1914.  The  Alliance  also  supported  the  bill  to  raise 
the  age  for  the  sale  of  drink  in  licensed  premises 
to  eighteen  years,  which  passed  in  1923.  Recent 
activities  have  centered  upon  a series  of  intensive 
local-option  campaigns. 

Present  (1929)  officers  of  the  Alliance  are:  Presi- 
dent, Rt.  Hon.  Leif  Jones ; hon.  treasurer.  Sir  George 
B.  Hunter,  K.B.E.,  D.Sc.;  political  and  literary 
secretary,  George  B.  Wilson,  B.A. ; and  general 
secretary,  H.  Cecil  Heath,  B.A. 

In  1928,  district  superintendents  were:  Bristol, 
H.  Knapp;  East  Anglia,  Frank  A.  Scarr;  Glossop, 
Peter  Skelton  ; Hull,  G.  A.  Oliver ; Lan- 
Officers  caster,  R.  Watson;  Leeds  (temporari- 
of  the  ly  vacant);  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  E.  J. 
Alliance  Taylor;  Nottingham,  J.  B.  Thornley; 

Oxford,  J.  R.  Weatherill;  and  South- 
ern Area,  Alexander  Thomson,  who  was  appointed 
in  January,  1926.  He  had  previously  been  secre- 
tary of  the  Midland  Temperance  League,  Birming- 
ham, 1899-1901;  secretary  of  the  Leicester  Tem- 
perance Society,  1901-03 ; superintendent  and  Par- 
liamentary agent  of  the  Alliance,  1904-17 ; and 
from  1917  to  1926  held  a Government  appointment. 

There  are  four  auxiliaries,  located  at  Birming- 
ham, Fulham,  Liverpool,  and  Sheffield,  the  heads 
of  which  are:  Birmingham,  J.  J.  P.  Curnow;  Ful- 
ham. J.  H.  Palmer;  Liverpool,  Rev.  R.  W.  Win- 
stanley;  and  Sheffield,  J.  Palliser  Squire. 

The  Alliance  has  an  executive  committee  of  30 
members,  and  a Council  of  Forty,  consisting  of 
temperance  advocates  of  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Wales.  Man)"  prominent  men  and  women 
are  included  among  its  vice-presidents.  Headquar- 
ters are  at  I Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  London, 
S.  W.  I.  The  organization’s  official  organ  is  now 
issued  monthly  as  the  Alliance  Neios  and  Temper- 
ance Reformer. 

On  Oct.  17,  1928,  the  Alliance  celebrated  its  sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary  in  Albert  Hall,  Manchester. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  BAND  OF  HOPE 
UNION.  See  Bands  of  Hope,  vol.  i,  p.  264. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND.  The  official  designation  of  the 
British  Isles  before  the  establishment  of  the  Irish 
Free  State.  See  England;  Ireland;  Scotland; 
Ulster;  Wales. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  RAILWAY  TEMPER- 
ANCE UNION.  A federation  of  railway  temper- 
ance organizations  in  Great  Britain,  founded  at  the 
Sanctuary,  Westminster,  London,  in  1882,  for  the 
promotion  of  temperance  principles  among  rail- 
way men.  The  Union  was  the  result  of  an  agita- 
tion to  better  the  social  and  industrial  condition 
of  those  employed  by  the  great  railways  of  En- 
gland, Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  was  at  first  a 
branch  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  So- 
ciety. From  the  start  it  had  a steady  growth,  un- 
til at  the  present  time  there  are  approximately 
70,000  members. 

The  U.K.R.T.U.  carries  on  its  work  in  a num- 
ber of  different  ways.  Each  year  an  extensive  tem- 
perance propaganda  campaign  is  launched;  litera- 
ture is  distributed ; and  temperance  demonstrations 
are  held  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country,  con- 
ducted by  the  ablest  speakers  and  organizers  of  the 
dajL  One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  Union  is  the 
foundation  and  support  of  such  important  temper- 
ance organizations  as  the  Railway  Deposit  Friend- 
ly Society,  which  is  conducted  by  tlie  Great  Cen- 
tral Railway  and  is  in  a flourishing  condition.  The 
more  important  rail  ways  now  have  their  own  Unions 
with  full-time  secretaries.  Much  of  the  growth  and 
success  of  the  organization  is  due  to  Alderman  Ar- 
thur Faulkner,  of  St.  Alban’s,  its  president  from 
1914  to  1921. 

The  management  of  the  U.K.R.T.U.  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  executive  council  of  twelve  members, 
of  which  body  the  president  of  the  Union  acts  .as 
chairman.  This  council  holds  its  meetings  at  Cul- 
ross  Hall,  King’s  Cross,  Battle  Bridge  Road,  Lon- 
don, N.W.I.,  where  the  head  office  and  advertising 
department  are  located. 

The  official  organ  of  the  U.K.R.T.U.  is  On  the 
Lme,  an  eight-page  publication  with  a monthly 
circulation  of  about  10,000  copies.  Its  present 
(1929)  officers  are:  President,  E.C.  Grindley  (also 
vice-president  of  the  Northampton  District  Coun- 
cil); honorary  secretary,  T.  Sadler;  and  secre- 
tary, J.  W.  Hollings. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  TEMPERANCE  AND 
GENERAL  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION.  An 

English  insurance  company  for  total  abstainers, 
sometimes  called  the  “Temperance  and  General 
Provident  Institution,”  formed  in  London  Nov.  9, 
1840,  l)y  James  Ellis,  Rol)ert  Warner,  W.  R.  Baker, 
and  Tlieodore  Com})tori.  The  title  first  ado])ted  was 
the  “United  Kingdom  Total  Abstinence  Life  As- 
sociation.” The  company  was  formed  as  a ]>rotest 
against  what  was  considered  an  unfair  discrimi- 
nation ag-ainst  teetotalers.  Warner  had  been  asked 

o ^ 

an  extra  premium  l)y  a general  life  assurance  com- 
pany l)ecause  of  his  practise  of  total  abstinence. 
Refusing  to  comply  with  this  demand,  he  con- 
sulted the  Rev.  W.  R.  Baker  and  other  friends  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  forming  a teetotal  insurance 
company,  and  the  Institution  was  organized  as  a 
result  of  this  conference.  The  first  directors  were 
Messrs.  Warner,  Ellis,  and  Baker.  Theodore  Comp- 
ton was  chosen  the  first  secretary,  and  R.  D.  Thom- 


son and  J.  T.  Mitchell  were  made  medical  officers. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Lovell,  one  of  the  early  directors,  con- 
tributed much  by  personal  effort  to  the  extension 
of  the  Institution. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  the  Temperance  Provi- 
dent Institution  had  issued  575  policies.  In  1850, 
after  ten  years  of  existence,  nearly  5,000  policies 
had  been  issued.  In  1800  the  number  had  grown 
to  more  than  17,000;  in  1870  to  more  than  20,000; 
in  1880  to  21,000;  and  in  1890  to  23,000.  In  1850 
the  accumulated  capital  was  £44,222  ($221,110)  ; 
by  1887  it  had  grown  to  £4,180,000  ($20,900,000) . 

A statement  made  by  the  institution  in  1845 
pointed  out  that  while  tliree  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous insurance  companies  in  the  country  had  suf- 
fered a mortality  of  19  per  1,000,  the  Temperance 
Provident  company  had  lost  but  12  members  out 
of  1,600,  or  at  the  rate  of  7^/^  per  1,000.  In  1847, 
after  seven  years,  there  had  been  but  30  deaths 
out  of  the  more  than  2,000  policies  which  had  been 
issued  up  to  that  time.  In  the  latter  year  a gen- 
eral section  was  opened,  so  that  it  then  became 
possible  to  compare  the  relative  insurance  value 
of  the  lives  of  total  abstainers  and  moderate  drink- 
ers. At  the  close  of  its  ninth  year,  the  Institution 
showed  a remarkably  low  rate  of  mortality,  the 
deaths  having  been  but  73,  or  7 per  1,000  lives  in- 
sured. The  temperance  section  was  also  ])roving 
its  superiority  over  the  section  for  moderate  drink- 
ers. 

In  1855  the  organization  paid  its  first  quin- 
quennial bonus,  vanui\g  in  the  teni])erance  section 
from  35  to  75  per  cent  on  the  premiums  paid  and 
in  the  general  section  from  23  to  50  per  cent.  The 
superiority  of  the  temperance  section  was  con- 
tinuously maintained  in  that  proportion  from  that 
date.  The  second  bonus,  paid  in  1860,  varied  from 
25  to  86  per  cent  for  the  temperance  section  to 
from  24  to  59  per  cent  for  the  general  section. 

The  87th  annual  report  of  the  Institution,  is- 
sued in  March,  1928,  was  briefly  summarized  by 
the  Scottish  Temperance  Reformer  (March  15, 
1928)  as  follows: 

During  the  year  ending  31st  December  last.  5332 
proposals  were  received  for  assurances  amounting  to 
£3,414,150.  The  number  actually  completed  and  issued 
was  4715  for  £3,051,119,  of  which  £10,000  was  re- 
assured. The  net  amount  retained  by  the  institution 
was  £3,041,119,  the  premiums  payable  thereon  being 
£85,092,  in  addition  to  £168,454  received  by  way  of 
single  premiums.  The  claims  arising  during  the  year 
from  the  death  of  members  were  £580,482  in  amount. 
Of  this  sum  £418,437  was  the  amount  of  the  original  as- 
sured, to  which  £162,045  was  added  as  bonus  to  policies 
participating  in  profits.  Endowment  assurances  matured 
for  £307,847.  Of  this  sum  £241,743  was  the  amount  of 
the  original  sums  assured,  to  which  £66,104  was  added 
as  bonus.  The  total  sum  paid  in  claims  since  the  insti- 
tution was  established  is  £23,305,737,  being  £17,903.- 
556  sums  assured  and  £5,402,181  added  as  bonus.  The 
accumulated  funds  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  £16,- 
586,732,  showing  an  increase  of  £828,810  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  average  rate  of  interest  earned  on  the 
Assurance  Fund  during  the  year,  before  income  tax  was 
deducted,  was  £5  2s  4d  per  cent.  The  net  rate,  after  de- 
ducting tax,  was  £4  6s  6d  per  cent.  The  total  premium 
income  for  the  year  (excluding  single  premiums)  has 
increased  by  £31,395,  and  now  stands  at  £1,192,014  per 
annum,  or  including  single  premiums  £1,360,468.  The 
working  expenses  for  the  year  were  12.6  per  cent  of  the 
premium  income. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Walter  Runeiman.  ^I.P..  is  chair- 
man of  the  Institution  (1929)  and  II.  W.  Hasler, 
secretary.  Headquarters  are  maintained  at  196 
Strand,  London,  W.C.2. 

UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH  TEMPER- 
ANCE COMMITTEE.  An  Englisli  denomination- 
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al  Committee  responsible  for  tlie  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  temperance  sentiment  and  activity 
in  the  three  branches  of  Methodism  composing  the 
United  Methodist  Church.  It  was  founded  in  1907 
at  the  first  conference  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church  in  London.  The  territory  covered  includes 
all  of  England  and  part  of  Wales,  and  the  member- 
ship stands  at  about  47,530.  For  its  educational 
work  the  Committee  relies  on  the  publications  of 
the  great  temperance  organizations.  Articles  are 
also  published  in  the  denominational  weekly,  the 
United  Methodist,  emphasizing  various  phases  of 
the  temperance  movement.  The  United  Methodist 
organization  is  affiliatedwith  the  Temperance  Coun- 
cil of  the  Christian  Churches  and  makes  grants  to- 
ward the  expenses  of  members  who  attend  the  sum- 
mer schools  operated  by  the  Temperance  Council. 
During  the  autumn  of  1927  the  Committee  made  a 
special  appeal  to  the  youth  of  the  denomination  to 
dedicate  themselves  to  a year’s  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  temperance  cause  and  to  service. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  Band  of  Hope  work, 
there  is  a League  of  Abstainers,  divided  into  se- 
nior and  junior  sections.  The  headquarters  of  the 
Committee  are  maintained  at  30  Grosvenor  Park 
Road,  Walthamstow,  London,  E.  17.  The  Rev.  R. 
Pyke  is  the  present  (1929)  president,  and  the 
Rev.  H.  V.  Capsey  is  the  secretary. 

UNITED  ORDER  OF  THE  GOLDEN  CROSS. 

An  American  fraternal  benefit  society  formed  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  July  4,  1876.  Among  the  Order’s 
objects,  which  are  both  social  and  financial,  is  the 
following:  “To  pledge  its  members  that  they  will 
not,  so  long  as  they  are  connected  with  the  Order, 
habitually  use  as  a beverage  any  spirituous,  malt, 
or  fermented  liquors  that  will  intoxicate,  and,  fur- 
ther, that  they  will  not  use,  except  for  medicinal 
purposes,  opium,  cocaine,  or  similar  narcotics” 
(Constitution,  Art,  II,  Sec.  5).  Law  further  pro- 
vides that  “all  persons  directly  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture or  sale  of  spirituous,  malt,  or  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  for  other  than  medicinal  or  scientific 
])urposes  shall  not  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
Order.  No  person  who  is  accustomed  to  use  spiri- 
tuous, malt,  or  intoxicating  liquors  as  a beverage 
shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Order.” 

Law  xix  of  the  General  Laws  of  the  Order  reads : 

Section  1.  No  member  of  the  Order  shall  engage  in 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  spirituous,  mait,  or  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  or  furnish  such  liquors  to  others,  or 
cause  them  to  be  furnished  to  others  except  for  medic- 
inal, mechanical,  or  scientific  purposes.  No  person  who 
is  accustomed  to  the  use  of  such  intoxicants  shall  be  en- 
titled to  continue  as  a member  of  the  Order. 

1.  A person  who  is  an  attendant  in  a restaurant 
where  liquor  is  sold,  and  is  required,  as  part  of  his 
duties,  to  serve  liquors  to  guests,  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Order,  although  of  good  moral  character 
and  strictly  temperate.  [Approved  Decision  of  Su- 
preme Commander,  Proceedings  1880,  pp.  11,  25,  81.] 

2.  A member  taking  intoxicating  liquors  as  a medi- 
cine without  a physician’s  prescription  does  not  violate 
any  obligation  of  the  Order  if  it  appears  that  he  was 
ill  and  that  the  liquor  was  a reasonably  proper  remedy 
for  such  illness.  [Vote  of  Supreme  Commandery  in 
Appeal  of  Knights  Harding  and  Emory.  Proceedings 
1879,  pp.  36,  39.] 

3.  A member  who  rents  property  to  a person  knowing 
that  said  person  intends  to  use  and  does  use  said  prop- 
erty as  a liquor  saloon  thereby  violates  his  obligations 
to  the  Order.  [Vote  in  Answer  to  Query,  Proceedings 
1879,  pp.  39,  40.] 

T]ie  Order  covers  eighteen  States,  and  tlie  mem- 
bership is  (1930)  8,375.  The  president  is  Joseph 
P.  Burlingame.  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  the  secre- 
tary is  Jatnes  A.  Hnbbs,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  It  has 
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disbursed  since  its  organization  over  $15,000,000  in 
benefits.  Women  are  admitted  on  the  same  basis 
as  men,  a prospectus  of  the  Order  stating  that  it 
was  “the  first  institution  of  any  kind  giving  life 
insurance  that  insured  women  at  the  same  lates 
as  men.”  The  headquarters  are  located  at  412  Em- 
pire Bldg.,  Knoxville,  where  the  Order  issues  a 
periodical  entitled  the  Golden  Cross  Jov/rnal. 

UNITED  ORDER  OF  THE  TOTAL  ABSTI- 
NENT SONS  OF  THE  PHOENIX  FRIENDLY 
SOCIETY.  An  international  benevolent  temper- 
ance organization,  sometimes  called  the  “Sons  of 
the  Phoenix,”  founded  in  London,  England,  in 
December,  1861,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 

the  total  prohibition  of  the  sale  and  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  for  beverage  purposes,  and  for  the 
provision  of  funeral  and  sickness  benefits.  The 
Order  was  the  outgrowth  of  a temperance  society 
which  was  started  in  England  about  the  yeai 
1847,  soon  after  the  visit  of  the  great  apostle  of 
temperance.  Father  Mathew.  It  at  first  consisted 
of  but  a few  scattered  individual  branches,  which 
were  called  “Lodges.”  These  Lodges  had  no  common 
head,  and  their  only  similarity  was  that  one  Lodge 
instituted  another  with  the  same  ritual  and  forms. 
To  fuse  these  scattered  units  some  50  working  men 
cooperated  in  forming  the  above-mentioned  Order. 

It  was  provided  that  any  individual  who  should 
subscribe  to ’the  funds  of  the  Order  and  sign  the 
following  pledge  might  become  a member; 

I voluntarily  promise  to  abstain  from  aii  intoxicating 
drinks,  as  a beverage,  and  to  discountenance  tbe  use  of 
the  same,  throughout  the  community. 

The  Order  was  successful  from  the  first  in  its 
efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  drink  evil,  and  its 
growth  was  correspondingly  rapid,  the  member- 
ship having  increased  to  1.870  Ity  the  year  1873. 

Most  of  its  work  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
open  air.  Throughout  Great  Britain  public  demon- 
strations have  been  staged,  which  have  been  fa- 
mous for  their  remarkable  display  of  banners  and 
regalia. 

In  1922  there  were  more  than  3,000  members, 
1,500  of  whom  were  juveniles,  and  approximately 
350  lodges.  At  one  time,  in  1893,  the  Juvenile  Sons 
of  the  Phoenix  had  213  branches  with  13,320  mem- 
bers. 

In  1929  the  officers  of  the  Order  were:  Chair- 
man, A.  Eacott;  secretary,  Herbert  Goodspeed,  41 
Wargrave  Avenue,  South  Tottenham,  London. 

UNITED  ORDER  OF  TRUE  REFORMERS. 

See  True  Reformers,  United  Order  of. 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH.  See 

Presbyterian  Church. 

UNITED  SOCIETY  OF  CHRISTIAN  EN- 
DEAVOR. A religious  organization  of  American 
origin  (sometimes  known  as  the  “Christian  En- 
deavor” or  the  “Society  of  Christian  Endeavor”), 
founded  in  the  Williston  Congregational  Church, 
Portland,  Me.,  Feb.  2, 1881,  under  the  name  “Young 
People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,”  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  E.  Clark,  for  the  purpose  of  training  young 
people  in  the  activities  of  Christian  life.  The  early 
societies  were  for  yonng  people  approaching  ma- 
turity; but  in  1883  the  Junior  Christian  Endeav- 
or Society  was  formed,  and  in  1891  an  Intermedi- 
ate Society  was  organized.  The  program  of  the  So- 
ciety is  built  around  a weekly  prayer-meeting. 

The  Society  soon  spread  to  foreign  countries,  and 
in  1895  a World's  Christian  Endeavor  Union  was 
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orgcuiized  in  Boston,  Mass.  It  lias  held  freciuent 
conventions,  which  have  helped  to  create  a world 
standard  of  Christian  citizenship  amongyoung  peo- 
ple. In  1927  the  scope  of  the  Society  was  enlarged 
to  effect  closer  cooperation  with  its  foreign  mem- 
bership and  the  name  was  changed  to  “Internation- 
al Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,”  which  is  the 
clearing-house  for  all  forms  of  Christian  Endeav- 
or activity.  It  publishes  the  Chrifttian  Endeavor 
World,  the  official  organ,  issued  weekly,  and  is  man- 
aged by  a board  of  trustees  representing  the  evan- 
gelical denominations. 

From  the  beginning  the  Christian  Endeavor  has 
taken  a deep  interest  in  the  temperance  question. 
One  of  the  standing  committees  provided  in  the  mod- 
el constitution  for  every  local  society  is  a Temper- 
ance Committee,  whose  members  seek  to  promote 
teni[)erance  principles  and  take  charge  of  a quar- 
terly temperance  meeting.  Local  Unions  of  the  So- 
ciety have  frequently  been  active  in  no-license  cam- 
paigns. While  the  organization  is  non-partizan, 
many  of  its  leading  workers  are  Prohibitionists. 
Its  attitude  on  the  liquor  question  is  shown  in  the 
following  resolution  adopted  at  a convention  in 
Montreal  as  early  as  1893: 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  in  the  liquor  traffic  the 
chief  evil  of  the  times  and  chief  obstacle  to  the  advance- 
ment of  a Christian  civilization  ; that  we  condemn  in- 
temperance in  every  form  ; that  we  stand  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  saloon  and  the  abolition  of  its  power  in 
the  politics  of  our  land  as  one  of  the  first  duties  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship  ; and  that  we  heartily  commend  all  right- 
eous agencies  whose  purpose  is  the  protection  of  our 
home  and  of  the  true  interest  of  humanity  by  the  ex- 
termination of  the  liquor  traffic. 

This  attitude  the  Society  consistently  maintained 
until  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  secured;  and 
law  enforcement,  with  especial  reference  to  the  liq- 
uor statutes,  is  a part  of  the  program  of  the  Cru- 
sade with  Christ  Movement,  recently  sponsored.  At 
the  Thirty-second  International  Christian  Endeav- 
or Convention,  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  July, 
1929,  and  attended  by  12,000  young  people,  a res- 
olution was  adopted,  which  read  in  part: 

We  believe  that  the  Eighteenth  amendment  constitutes 
the  greatest  moral  reform  in  the  corporate  life  of  the 
United  States  within  the  present  century. 

It  is  a noble  effort  to  free  people  from  the  age-long 
-curse  of  the  liquor  traffic.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  work 
for  the  preservation  of  this  reform,  the  benefits  of  which 
are  so  manifest. 

We  have  noted  with  deep  concern  the  repeated  dec- 
larations of  President  Hoover  on  the  question  of  law- 
lessness. This  constitutes  a challenge  that  cannot  be  over- 
looked. 

People  who  break  the  law  are  destroying  the  very 
fabric  of  our  democracy.  Christian  Endeavor,  through 
its  voice  in  this  convention,  assures  the  President  of  its 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  support  in  his  publicly  an- 
nounced purpose  to  establjsh  an  Increasing  respect  for 
the  law  throughout  the  Nation. 

We  must  observe  and  obey  the  law  and  let  it  be  known 
that  we  believe  in  it.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  total  ab- 
stinence from  intoxicating  beverages.  We  urge  all  good 
citizens  to  register  themselves  in  this  fundamental  way 
against  alcoholic  liquor.  . . 

In  addition,  tiie  delegates  to  the  Convention  sent 
a telegram  to  President  Hoover  pledging  themselves 
to  abstain  from  all  alcoholic  beverages  and  to  co- 
o])orate  with  the  National  Covernment  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

The  ])resent  (1929)  officers  of  the  International 
Society  are : President,  Bev.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  D.D. ; 
vice-presidents,  the  Pevs.  Ilowaid  B.  Grose,  D.D., 
and  William  II.  Foiilkes,  D.D.;  general  secretary, 
I'Idward  P. Gates ; treasurer,  Alvin  J.  Shartle.  Head- 
quarters iue  in  the  World’s  Christian  Endeavor 
Building,  Mt.  Vernon  and  Joy  Streets,  Boston, Mass. 
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UNITED  STATES  BREWERS’  ASSOCIA- 
TION. See  Prohibition,  vol.  v,  p.  2207 ; United 
States  of  America,  vol.  vi,  p.  2724. 

UNITED  STATES  INEBRIATE  ASYLUM. 
See  Inebriate  Institutions,  vol.  iii,  p.  1313. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  A federal 
republic  of  North  America.  It  includes  48  States, 
the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  following  dependencies : The 
J’hilipj)ine  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam, 
Wake,  and  theMidway  Islands.  Continental  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Mexico,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean;  includes  3,026,789 
sq.  mi.  of  territory,  with  an  additional  711,582  sq. 
mi.  of  land  in  the  Territories  and  dependencies. 
The  population  of  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  census  of  1920,  was  105,710,020.  On  July  1, 

1 928,  the  Census  Bureau  estimated  the  population 
at  120,013,000. 

The  capital  is  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  a popu- 
lation (est.  1928)  of  552,000.  Populations  of  the 
largest  cities  are  as  follows:  New  York,  6,017,000; 
Chicago,  3,157,400;  Philadelphia,  2,064,200;  Los 
Angeles,  1,500,000;  Detroit,  1,378,900;  Cleveland, 
1,010,300. 

The  government  is  based  on  the  Constitution  of 
Sept.  17,  1787,  to  which  nineteen  amendments  have 
been  added,  the  most  important  of  which  are  those 
aliolishing  negro  slavery,  granting 

Form  of  equal  rights  to  white  and  colored 
Government  persons,  prohibiting  alcoholic  liq- 
uors, and  enfranchising  women.  The 
])Owers  of  the  Government  are  vested  in  three  sep- 
arate authorities:  the  Executive,  the  Legislative, 
and  the  Judicial. 

The  Executive  function  is  performed  by  a Pres- 
ident who  is  elected  for  a term  of  four  years  by 
electoral  colleges  composed  of  representatives  from 
the  several  States  chosen  by  popular  vote.  The  Pres- 
ident must  be  35  years  of  age  and  a native  citizen 
who  has  been  fourteen  years  a resident  within  the 
United  States.  The  present  incumbent  is  Herbert 
Clark  Hoover,  of  California  ( 1929 — ) . 

The  Legislative  function  is  vested  in  a Congress, 
consisting  of  a Senate  and  a House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Senate  is  conqiosed  of  two  memlx^rs  from 
each  State  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
State  for  a term  of  six  years.  The  House  is  com- 
])Osed  of  members  from  the  several  States,  chosen 
for  a two-year  term  by  ])0])ular-vote  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population.  There  are  96  Senators,  435 
Representatives,  and  2 Territorial  delegates. 

The  Judicial  function  is  exercised  by  a Supreme 
Court,  consisting  of  a Chief  Justice  and  eight  As- 
sociate Justices;  and  by  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal 
and  District  Courts. 

Agriculture,  mining,  and  manufactures  are  all 
iiu])ortant  industries  in  the  United  States,  whose 
territory  includes  every  known  variety  of  climate 
and  soil.  In  1925  there  were  6, 371, (>40  farms,  with 
a total  farm  area  of  924,319,352  acres  and  an  im- 
proved area  of  505,027,400  acres.  The  value  of  farm 
])roperty  was  estimated  at  $57,017,740,040.  All  ce- 
real crops  are  grown,  the  most  important  being 
corn,  wheat,  and  oats.  Other  leading  farm  products 
are  cotton,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  jiotatoes.  The 
raising  of  live  stock  is  an  important  industry,  and 
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the  vahie  of  dairy  products  is  increasing.  The  total 
value  of  mineral  outputs  in  1927  was  $5,520,000,- 
000.  The  important  metallic  products  include : Iron, 
copper,  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  aluminum,  and 
quicksilver;  non-metallic  products  include:  Coal, 
petroleum,  natural  gas,  marl)le,  cement,  and  salt. 
In  1925  there  were  8,384,201  wage-earners  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacturing  industry,  the  value 
of  whose  output  was  $62,713,713,730.  Leading  man- 
ufactures include : Iron  and  steel  products,  machin- 
ery, food,  textiles,  lumber,  leather,  rubber,  and  to- 
bacco products. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  of  va- 
ried racial  stock,  although  there  is  a large  prepon- 
derance of  Caucasians.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants 
were  of  the  Indian  or  Red  race;  the  colonial  set- 
tlers Avere  Caucasians;  the  African  race  was  estab- 
lished with  the  introduction  of  negro  slavery;  the 
Eskimos  annexed  with  the  purchase  of  Alaska  were 
a further  addition  to  the  Red  race ; while  immi- 
gration and  smuggling  have  admitted  a consider- 
able representation  of  the  Mongolian  races.  In  1920 
the  total  population  of  the  country  was  105,710,- 
620,  of  whom  81,108,161  were  native  whites;  13,- 
712,754,  foreign-born  whites;  10,463,131,  negroes; 
244,437,  Indians;  111,010,  Japanese;  61,039,  Chi- 
nese; and  miscellaneous,  11,488. 

The  east  coast  of  the  territory  now  occupied  by 
the  United  States  of  America  was  probably  visited 
about  the  year  1000  by  Norse  navigators,  after 
which  it  was  left  to  complete  possession  of  abo- 
riginal Indian  tribes  until  its  discov- 
Historical  ery  by  Columbus  under  the  auspices 
Summary  of  Spain  in  1492.  In  1498  the  Atlantic 
coast  was  explored  by  an  English  ex- 
pedition under  Sebastian  Cabot.  In  1513  Ponce  De 
Leon  landed  near  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  where  a 
Spanish  settlement  was  made  in  1565.  In  1584  and 
1585  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  two  British  expedi- 
tions to  the  Carolina  coast,  and  attempted  to  form 
settlements  on  Roanoke  Island.  In  1607  James- 
town, Virginia,  was  settled  by  the  English,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  London  Company.  New  York  was 
settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1613 ; Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, by  English  Puritans,  in  1620.  The  French  ex- 
plored northern  New  York  under  Champlain  and 
the  region  of  the  Mississippi  under  La  Salle,  and  es- 
tablished settlements.  Sweden  also  had  a part  in 
the  settlementof  the  territory  that  now  constitutes 
the  central  States. 

The  early  colonists  Avere  diverse  in  nationality 
and  aims,  including  English  religious  separatists, 
French  Jesuit  priests,  Dutch  traders.  Royalist  ref- 
ugees, Spanish  fortune-hunters,  English  Roman 
Catholics,  convicts,  and  adA^enturers  of  every  Euro- 
pean nationality.  In  form  of  government  the  col- 
onies Avere  usually  chartered  or  proprietary,  and 
Avere  under  the  control  of  the  sovereignties  Avhose 
flags  they  had  raised  in  the  NeAv  World.  They  Avere 
distant  from  the  source  of  authority,  hoAvever,  and 
Avere  at  first  Avidely  separated  from  each  other. 
These  facts,  together  Avith  the  difficulty  they  en- 
countered in  clearing  and  tilling  the  soil  and  in 
defending  themselves  from  the  Indians,  fostered  a 
spirit  of  independence  Avhich  soon  made  them  res- 
tiA-e  under  Old-world  control. 

As  early  as  1619  the  House  of  Burgesses,  the  first 
representative  colonial  assembly  in  America,  Avas 
established  in  Virginia.  In  1643  the  first  attempt 
at  union  among  the  colonies  Avas  made.  Avhen  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and 
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Connecticut  created  the  United  Colonies  of  Ncav 
England,  a confederacy  of  defense  against  the 
French,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Indians.  War  was  Avaged 
Avith  France,  aaJio  failed  to  keep  the  foothold  she 
had  gained  in  the  northern  colonial  area,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  paternal  au- 
thority in  America  Avas  predominantly  British. 

England  noAv  began  a series  of  encroachments 
upon  the  rights  of  the  colonials,  Avhich  centered 
around  taxation  and  the  seizure  of  colonial  trad- 
ing-vessels. The  colonists  resisted  the  Stamp  Act 
of  1765,  and  a Colonial  Congress  of  29  delegates, 
representing  nine  colonies,  formulated  a protest 
and  a declaration  of  rights.  At- 
The  tempts  of  the  croAvn  to  enforce  a 

Revolutionary  tax  on  tea  in  Boston  precipitated 
War  hostilities  and  inaugurated  the 

Revolutionary  War  Avith  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington,  April  19,  1775.  An  army  Avas  or- 
ganized under  Gen.  George  Washington,  and  after 
a Avinter  of  privation  the  British  temporarily  re- 
treated to  Halifax.  The  Continental  Congress  noAV 
adopted  a resolution  that  the  colonies  be  “absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  croAvn,”  and  on 
July  4,  1776,  embodied  it  in  a Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence draAvn  up  by  Thomas  J efferson.  Although 
the  War  Avas  practically  ended  by  the  surrender  of 
theBritishatYorktoAvn,  Virginia,  on  Oct.  19,  1781, 
peace  AA'as  not  formally  ratified  until  Sept.  3,  1783. 
In  1787  a Constitution  Avas  adopted  by  the  thirteen 
colonies  uniting  to  form  the  neAV  republic,  and  on 
April  30,  1789,  George  Washington  became  first 
President. 

The  neAV  GoA^ernment  succeeded  in  establishing 
foreign  relations,  funding  its  debt,  setting  up  a ju- 
diciary, and  instituting  a national  bank.  HoAvever, 
troubles  Avith  England  AA'ere  not  ended,  and  in  1812 
Avar  Avas  declared  over  the  impressment  of  Ameri- 
can seamen.  Other  Avars,  Avith  the  American  Indians, 
folloAved,  and  the  annexation  of  Texas  brought  on 
a conflict  Avith  Mexico  in  1846.  A peace  AA'as  signed 
in  1848  Avhereby  the  United  States  obtained  NeAv 
Mexico  and  Upper  California  upon  payment  of 
$15,000,000. 

Meaimhile,  the  rapid  groAAdh  of  slavery  Avas  l)e- 
coming  a troublesome  issue.  With  the  admission 
of  almost  every  neAv  State,  it  recurred.  Tlie  Mis- 
souri Compromise  of  1820  admitted  Missouri  as  a 
slave  State;  but  proA’ided  that  in  future  States 
lying  north  of  36°  30'  slavery  should  l)e  prohib- 
ited. The  question  Avas  reopened,  hoAvever,  l>y  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  of  1854,  Avliich  left  a deci- 
sion on  slaA^ery  to  each  individual  State.  John 
BroAvn’s  attempt  to  free  the  slaves  at  Harper’s  Fer- 
ry in  1859  brought  the  matter  to  a crisis  and  it 
became  a bitter  issue  in  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1860.  When  Abraham  Lincoln  Avas  elected.  South 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas  seceded  from  the  Union,  and 
on  Feb.  4,  1861,  organized  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,  Avith  Jefferson  Davis  as  President. 
Later  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Ar- 
kansas joined  the  Confederacy. 

War  Avas  inevitable  and  the  first  bloAv  Avas  struck 
Avhen  the  Confederate  troops  fired  on  Fort  Sumter, 
on  April  12,  1861.  Thereupon  President  Lincoln  is- 
sued a proclamation  calling  for  75,000  volunteers 
to  help  preserve  the  Union.  The  Civil  War,  during 
the  course  of  Avhich  the  President’s  Emancipation 
Proclamation  freed  the  slaves,  lasted  four  years 
and  so  depleted  the  armies  of  the  combatants  that 
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conscription  was  resorted  to  on  both  sides.  Actual 
fighting  ceased  with  the  surrender  of  Lee  to  Gener- 
al Grant  at  Appomattox  CourtHouse,  Virginia,  on 
April  9,  18G5.  On  April  14  national  rejoicing  at  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  was  turned  to  sorrow  by 
the  assassination  of  the  President.  A Constitution- 
al amendment  was  adopted  abolishing  slavery  and 
the  difficult  business  of  reorganizing  the  country 
on  a new  basis  was  begun  under  Andrew  Johnson 
as  President. 

Many  troublesome  problems  were  faced  by  the 
Presidents  of  the  reconstruction  period:  Enfran- 
chisement of  the  negroes  caused  riots  in  the  South, 
and  in  the  North  and  West  there  were  still  peri- 
odic uprisings  by  the  Indians.  The  territory  of  the 
United  States  now  extended  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
and  increase  in  population  and  expansion  in  com- 
merce were  rapid.  The  present  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic parties  were  developed  along  lines  of  dif- 
ferentiation on  such  questions  as  tarift’.  Federal 
currency  and  banking,  and  foreign  relations.  Over- 
rapid expansion  caused  occasional  economic  depres- 
sions, known  as  “panics,”  from  which  the  country 
speedily  recovered.  With  the  development  of  facil- 
ities for  communication,  it  became  more  difficult 
to  maintain  the  policy  of  isolation  enunciated  in 
the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

In  1898  Spain’s  liarshly  repressive  measures  in 
Cuba  precipitated  the  Spanish-American  War,  as 
a result  of  which  Spain  ceded  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  to  the  United  States.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  was  one  of  the  great- 
est enterprises  ever  undertaken  by  any  nation.  The 
early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  were  occupied 
with  economic  adjustments  and  with  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  country’s  vast  immigrant  population. 
Tlie  World  War  broke  out  in  Europe  in  1914,  and 
in  1917  the  American  democracy  was  drawn  into 
this  struggle  against  autocratic  aggrandizement. 
Almost  2,000,000  Americans  participated  in  the 
War,  and  the  “Fourteen  Points”  of  Pres.  Woodrow 
Wilson  formed  the  basis  of  the  Peace  negotiations. 
An  important  amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, adopted  in  1919,  prohibited  alcoholic  liq- 
uor; another,  adopted  in  1920,  granted  woman  suf- 
frage. 

The  beverage  alcohol  problem  in  the  United  States 
of  America  began  with  the  settlement  of  the  vari- 
ous colonies  by  Europeans,  although  a number  of 
the  Indian  tribes  used  some  native  intoxicants 
which  were  frequently  associated  with  religious 
rites.  Among  the  earliest  legislation  passed  by  the 
colonies  were  measures  intended  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  “fire  water”  to  the  aborigines  or 

Colonial  to  punish  drunkenness.  The  laws  for- 

Liquor  bidding  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  In- 
Legislation  dians  were  frequently  broken  or  re- 
laxed. Thus  in  1G44  the  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  ordered  that  since  “it  is  not  fit  to  de- 
prive the  Indians  of  any  lawful  comforts  which 
God  alloweth  to  all  men  by  the  use  of  wine,”  those 
who  were  licensed  to  retail  wines  were  permitted 
to  sell  to  the  Indians.  Massachusetts  in  the  same 
year  followed  the  example  of  Pennsylvania.  Bos- 
ton in  1()48  ordered  that  only  one  person  in  that 
city  should  Ik?  allowed  to  sell  wine  to  Indians.  In 
1049  Rhode  Island  granted  a license  to  Roger  Wil- 
liams permitting  him  to  sell  wine  or  “strong  wa- 
ter” to  sick  Indians. 

The  economic  argument  against  the  use  of  in- 
toxicants early  caused  the  Massachusetts  colony  to 


forbid  the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  to  ser- 
vants and  apprentices.  Most  of  the  early  colonial 
legislation  was  directed  to  regulation  of  the  con- 
sumer rather  than  the  seller.  Among  such  provi- 
sions were  the  prohibition  of  sale  to  persons  under 
stated  ages,  the  limitation  of  the  amounts  of  liq- 
uor to  be  sold  to  one  person,  and  the  closing  of  inns 
and  public  houses  at  fixed  hours.  As  early  as  1650 
the  liquor  trallic  was  taxed  for  revenue  purposes. 
In  that  year  the  Connecticut  colony  levied  an  ex- 
cise tax  on  liquors  manufactured  in  the  colony  and 
a duty  on  imported  liquors. 

The  most  significant  legislation  directed  against 
the  beverage  liquor  traffic  during  this  period  oc- 
curred in  the  colony  of  Georgia,  where  Governor 
Oglethorpe,  on  his  arrival  in  1733,  decreed  that  the 
importation  of  ardent  spirits  was  illegal,  and  se- 
cured in  the  following  year  prohibition  by  the  Coun- 
sellors of  Georgia  of  the  importation  of  rum.  Ogle- 
thorpe also  persuaded  the  English  Parliament  in 
1775  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  spirits  into 
this  colony.  Parliament  rescinded  this  prohibition 
in  1742.  In  1757  Georgia  enacted  a law  providing 
that  no  liquor  license  should  be  granted  to  follow- 
ers of  certain  named  trades  “who  should  be  capa- 
ble of  getting  a livelihood  by  honest  labor  and  in- 
dustry.” 

The  licensing  system  came  into  use  early.  In  1633 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  provided  that  liquor 
could  not  be  sold  without  the  Governor's  permit, 
changed  in  1635  and  1637  to  licenses  issued  by  the 
court.  The  sale  of  liquor  in  New  York  in  1638  was 
limited  to  the  “company  stores.”  Connecticut  in 
1643  prohibited  the  sale  of  wine  or  certain  liquors 
without  a license.  The  first  saloon  in  America  was 
opened  in  Boston  in  1625.  The  first  bre\\  ery  in  the 
colonies  was  built  in  Massachusetts 
Licensing  by  Captain  Sedgwick  in  1637,  the  cul- 

in  the  tivation  of  hops  being  introduced  into 
Colonies  the  colony  in  1641.  The  Massachusetts 
law  in  1651  defined  three  grades  of 
malt  beer  to  be  sold.  Under  the  direction  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  the  manufacture  of  beer  was  begun  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1683.  The  manufacture  and  use 
of  malt  liquors  on  Long  Island  was  forbidden  by 
James,  Duke  of  York,  in  1644.  The  cultivation  of 
grapes  was  begun  in  New  Y’’ork,  Virginia,  and  the 
Carolinas  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; the  manufacture  of  rum  in  New  England, 
about  the  same  period. 

In  addition  to  the  limitation  inhei-ent  in  a license 
system,  the  various  colonies  discussed  regulations 
to  strengthen  the  control  at  which  they  aimed.  In 
Rhode  Island  in  1656  constables  and  "ordinary 
keepers”  were  given  the  right  under  warrant  to 
search  any  man’s  house  to  determine  what  quantity 
of  liquor  he  might  have  in  his  possession.  The  Vir- 
ginia Assembly  in  1658  limited  the  number  of  tav- 
erns to  one  or  two  in  a county.  The  sale  of  intoxi- 
cants on  Sunday  was  early  prohibited  in  the  colo- 
nies, New  Plymouth,  Mass.,  passing  such  legisla- 
tion in  1660  and  Rhode  Island  in  1673.  The  first 
appearance  of  Prohibition  in  the  constitution  of  a 
colony  was  in  Virginia,  where  the  new  constitu- 
tion of  1676  ])rohibited  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  ardent  spirits. 

The  character  of  the  liquor  problem  in  the  colo- 
nies may  be  seen  from  the  following  report  made 
in  1744  by  a grand  jury  in  Philadelphia  of  which 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  a member: 

The  grand  jury  do  therefore  still  think  it  their  duty 
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to  complain  of  the  enormous  increase  of  publick  houses 
in  Philadelphia,  especially  since  it  now  appears  by  the 
constables’  returns  that  there  are  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred that  have  licenses  which,  with  the  retailers,  make 
the  houses  that  sell  strong  drink  by  our  computation 
near  a tenth  part  of  the  city,  a proportion  that  appears 
to  us  much  too  great. 

That  these  conditions  were  not  limited  to  any  one 
colony  is  suggested  by  the  diary  of  John  Adams, 
which,  on  Feb.  29,  1760,  records:  “At  the  present 
day,  licensed  houses  are  becoming  the  eternal  haunt 
of  loose,  disorderly  people  of  the  same  town,  which 
renders  them  offensive.” 

The  first  concerted  action  against  the  use  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  in  the  United  States  occurred  in  1777 
when  the  war  board  of  the  Continental  Congress 
printed  and  circulated  among  the  troops  a pam- 
phlet setting  forth  scientific  reasons  against  the 
use  of  distilled  liquors.  Gen.  George  Washington 
had  previously,  on  March  25,  1776,  in  or- 
The  ders  issued  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  urged 
Rum  the  officers  of  the  Continental  Army  to 
Ration  prevent  the  soldiers  from  frequentingtip- 
pling-houses.  Various  colonies  had  pro- 
vided for  the  issue  of  rum  in  the  rations  for  the 
troops.  After  this  order  by  Washington  the  States 
generally  substituted  beer  for  distilled  liquors  in 
the  daily  ration.  On  Sept.  20, 1776,  the  Continental 
Congress  forbade  sutlers  to  sell  any  kind  of  liquors 
to  the  soldiers.  Largely  as  a war  measure.  Con- 
gress also  appealed  to  the  various  colonial  Legis- 
latures to  prohibit  the  distilling  of  grain. 

But  temperance  was  beginning  to  gain  friends 
whose  motives  were  not  prompted  by  expediency. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  by  his  pamphlet  entitled  “An 
Enquiry  Into  the  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits  Upon 
the  Human  Body  and  Mind,”  published  in  1785, 
became  the  forerunner  of  scientific  education  upon 
the  liquor  question.  His  booklet  was  followed  by 
many  others  written  by  physicians  and  surgeons 
throughout  the  country,  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  New  York  in  1790  memorializing  Congress  to 
impose  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  dis- 
tilled liquors  to  discourage  their  use.  The  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia took  similar  action.  The  need  of  securing 
necessary  revenues  for  the  new  Federal  Govern- 
ment, however,  had  already  led  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton in  1787  to  urge  Congress  to  impose  a tax  upon 
distilled  liquors.  In  1791  his  efforts  were 
Origin  successful  and  a revenue  act  was  adopted 
of  by  Congress  which  Hamilton  expected 
Excise  would  bring  an  annual  income  of  $826,- 
000  to  the  federal  treasury.  The  first  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  on  March  3, 1791,  passed 
an  act  increasing  the  duty  on  all  imported  distilled 
liquors  and  levying  a tax  of  9 to  30  cents  per  gal- 
lon on  liquors  distilled  in  the  United  States.  On 
June  22,  1791,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
protested  against  the  United  States  Government 
taking  any  action  tending  to  the  collection  of  rev- 
enue by  means  of  excise,  on  the  ground  that  such 
action  would  be  subversive  of  peace,  liberty,  and 
the  rights  of  citizens.  The  Second  Congress  in  1792 
amended  this  revenue  act  by  providing  for  a li- 
cense fee  on  distilleries  and  imposing  a special  tax 
on  liquors  distilled  from  foreign  material.  As  a re- 
sult, the  Whisky  Rebellion  broke  out  in  western 
Pennsylvania  and  was  put  down  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  a cost  of  approximately  $1,500,000. 

The  Third  Congress,  by  act  passed  June  5,  1794, 
provided  for  a license  tax  of  $5  on  retailers  of  wine 
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and  foreign  distilled  spirituous  liquors,  with  a pro- 
vision that  no  license  should  be  granted  any  person 
to  sell  wines  or  foreign  distilled  spirituous  liquors 
who  was  prohibited  to  sell  these  by  the  laws  of  any 
State.  The  Fourth  Congress  in  1798  repealed  some 
of  the  duties  on  distilled  liquors,  imposed  duties 
on  the  capacities  of  stills,  and  provided  penalties  for 
unlicensed  distilling.  This  act  was  amended  by  the 
Fifth  Congress.  The  Sixth  Congress  in  1800  in- 
creased the  duties  on  wines.  The  Seventh  Congress  in 
1801  repealed  some  liquor  duties  and  modified  dis- 
tilled liquor  regulations.  The  succeeding  Congress, 
responsive  to  the  message  of  Pres.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son advocating  the  repeal  of  the  first  revenue  act, 
wiped  out  the  whole  system  founded  by  Hamilton. 

Meanwhile  the  churches,  within  their  own  de- 
nominations, were  taking  measures  to  discredit  the 
use  of  alcohol.  The  Methodist  Church,  following 
the  pronouncements  of  John  Wesley  against  the 
liquor  traffic  and  the  liquor  habit,  adopted  also  his 
exordium  to  total  abstinence.  The  Rev.  Philip  Wil- 
liam Otterbein  in  1785  excluded  from  the  Reformed 
Communion  all  guilty  of  indulgence  in  strong  drink. 
The  Society  of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania  adopted 
rules  against  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  among  its 
members.  The  Brethren,  or  Dunkards,  in  1778  for- 
bade all  members  to  engage  in  dis- 

Early  tilling,  and  five  years  later  declared 

Church  that  those  who  disobeyed  this  order 
Sentiment  should  be  shut  out  from  communion, 
and  in  1804  unanimously  decreed  that 
no  member  should  be  permitted  to  sell  ardent  spir- 
its or  wine.  In  1789  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  adopted  a resolution  commit- 
ting the  Church  to  a program  of  sobriety,  and  ap- 
pointed committees  in  1810  and  1811  to  study  the 
problems  of  intemperance  and  the  liquor  traffic 
and  to  devise  ways  to  arouse  public  sentiment  on 
this  question.  Later  sessions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly emphasized  the  duty  of  the  Church  in  the  move- 
ment for  temperance  reform.  Other  denominations 
took  action  against  drinking  by  their  members  or 
at  places  where  church  meetings  were  held.  The 
Philadelphia  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  declared 
in  1794  that  importers, , producers,  or  dealers  in 
distilled  liquors  should  not  be  employed  in  any 
church  service  and  that  their  contributions  would 
not  be  received. 

The  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey,  later  for  22  years 
president  of  Amherst  College,  in  1810,  while  pas- 
tor at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  preached  a series  of  temper- 
ance sermons  which  had  wide-spread  influence.  The 
Rev.  Justin  Edwards  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  published  articles  and  pamphlets 
in  the  interest  of  the  total-abstinence  movement. 
The  famous  “Six  Sermons”  of  the  Rev.  Lyman 
Beecher,  of  Litchfield  and  Boston,  preached  in  1826 
and  published  in  1827,  attained  a phenomenal  cir- 
culation. These  addresses  and  others  like  them  in- 
spired the  organization  of  local  total-abstinence 
groups  or  of  societies  pledged  to  some  form  of  tem- 
perance, which  later  were  to  be  united  in  county, 
State,  or  national  federations. 

The  American  Temperance  Society,  known  offi- 
cially as  the  Amebican  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion OF  Temperance,  was  organized  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  Feb.  13,  1826,  by  representatives  of  the  sev- 
eral churches,  and  was  the  first  national  temper- 
ance society.  While  there  had  previously  been  oth- 
er attempts  to  form  organizations  with  more  than 
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a local  outlook,  this  was  the  first  organization 
whose  influence  was  widely  felt.  Among  its  prede- 
cessors were  the  Litchfield  Farmers’  Association 
of  1789;  the  Total  Abstinent  Society,  organized 
in  1804  in  the  Slienandoah  Valley  of  Virginia,  by 
iMicajah  Pendleton ; the  Simshuuy 
First  Aquatics,  first  total-abstinence  so- 

Temperance  ciety  in  America,  formed  in  1805  at 
Societies  Simsl)ury,  Conn.;  the  Union  Tem- 

PERATE  Society  of  Moreau  and 
Northumherlanu,  organized  in  1808  in  Saratoga 
County,  New  York,  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Billy 
J.  Clark;  and  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Intemperance,  formed  at  Boston 
Feb.  5,  1815.  ^lany  other  temperance  organizations 
were  formed  after  the  American  Temperance  So- 
ciety became  the  American  Temperance  Union 
as  a result  of  the  first  National  Temperance  Con- 
vention, held  in  Philadelphia  in  1833.  Notable 
among  these  w'ere  the  Washingtonian  Movement, 
organized  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  1840;  the 
Martha  Washington  societies,  formed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Washingtonian  Movement;  the  Sons 
OF  Temperance,  the  Independent  Order  of  Rech- 
ARiTES,  the  Congressional  Temperance  Society,  the 
Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars  ( later  the  In- 
ternational Order  of  Good  Templars  ) , the  Tem- 
plars OF  Honor  and  Temperance,  Society  of  Good 
Samaritans,  and  the  Father  Mathew  movement. 

Pledge-signing  and  local-option  campaigns  con- 
ducted by  these  organizations  and  by  churches  de- 
veloped popular  antiliquor  sentiment,  so  that  Leg- 
islatures in  a number  of  States  took  action  to  pro- 
hibit or  definitely  restrain  the  traffic  in  intoxicat- 
ing beverages.  The  Territorial  Legislature  of  Ore- 
gon in  1844  enacted  the  first  Territo- 
First  State  rial  Prohibition  law,  repealing  that 
Prohibition  measure  in  1848.  The  Maine  Legisla- 
Secured  ture  in  1840  enacted  a weak  law  pro- 
viding for  State  Prohibition,  which 
was  su])planted  in  1851  by  the  famous  Maine  Law, 
secured  under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Neal  Dow,  then 
mayor  of  Portland.  The  example  set  by  Oregon  and 
Maine  in  banishing  alcohol  was  followed  by  other 
States,  notably  Delaware,  New  Hampshire,  Mich- 
igan, Illinois,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Minnesota, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  Nebraska. 

The  apathy  of  the  general  public,  want  of  lead- 
ership, lack  of  financial  support,  and  the  weakness 
which  characterized  the  American  Temperance 
Union  in  its  later  years,  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  ebb  of  Prohibition  sentiment  during  the  fif- 
ties. The  slavery  question  at  this  time  was  absorb- 
ing the  attention  of  the  moral-reform  forces  of  the 
nation.  The  jiartizan  political  turn  which  the  tem- 
])crance  movement  began  to  take  during  this  pe- 
riod also  divided  many  who  favored  the  cause,  but 
were  unwilling  to  break  party  ties.  Those  combined 
factors  so  weakened  the  temperance  forces  that 
they  missed  an  opjiortunity  to  make  the  Civil  War 
the  occasion  of  a sweeping  temperance  victory. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Act,  which  had  been  adopted 
as  a War  measure  and  which  enabled  the  powerful 
liquor  interests  to  dictate  the  policy  of  Government 
on  the  liquor  question,  was  another  element  in  the 
recession  of  the  temperance  cause. 

The  American  Temperance  Union,  which  had  been 
losing  membership  and  support,  merged  in  1805  in 
a new  organization  known  as  tlie  National  Tem- 
perance Society  and  Publication  House,  one  of 
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whose  primary  objects  was  the  dissemination  of 
temperance  literature. 

The  partizan  Prohibition  movement  became  ac- 
tive when  a State  Prohibition  party  was  formed, 
July  14,  1809,  at  Mansfield,  Ohio.  Previously  State 
Prohibition  party  organizations  had  been  formed 
in  Illinois  and  in  Michigan  ( 1807 ) , although  neith- 
er of  these  had  placed  a ticket  in  the  field.  In  re- 
s{)onse  to  a call  issued  by  the  nation- 
The  al  convention  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Partizan  Good  Templars,  held  at  Oswego,  New 
Movement  York,  May,  1809,  500  delegates  met 
ill  a national  convention  in  Chicago, 
Sept.  1,  1809,  and  organized  the  national  Prohi- 
bition PARTY.  While  this  organization  failed  to 
accomplish  its  original  purpose,  it  was  a pioneer 
in  the  field  of  political  activity,  and  made  possi- 
ble the  noii-partizaii  political  achievements  of  oth- 
er organizations  in  later  years.  Its  immediate  ef- 
fect, however,  was  to  weaken  the  antiliquor  forces 
by  making  Prohibition  a purely  party  policy  with- 
out building  up  a sufficiently  strong  organization 
to  win  elections.  Numerous  post-war  problems  call- 
ing for  immediate  solution  prevented  many  friends 
of  the  Prohiliition  cause  from  forsaking  the  older 
parties  for  a new  party  which  promised  a solution 
for  but  a single  political  issue. 

The  women  of  the  nation  brought  effective  reen- 
forcement to  the  temperance  movement  through 
the  Woman’s  Temperance  Crusade  in  1873  and 
the  organization  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  in  1874.  Women  had  already  been 
cooperating  with  men  in  some  of  the  temperance 
organizations,  which,  however,  were  practically  con- 
trolled by  the  male  members.  The  Woman’s  Cru- 
sade began  at  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  Dec.  24,  1873,  as  the 
result  of  appeals  made  by  Dr.  Diocletian  Lewis,  a 
physician  and  temperance  lecturer  who  told  of  sa- 
loons that  had  been  closed  by  the  prayers  of  his 
wife  and  mother.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Eli- 
za Jane  Thompson,  the  women  of  Hillsboro  visited 
the  saloons  of  the  community,  and,  kneeling  in  the 
street  in  front  of  them,  prayed  aloud  that  they 
might  be  closed.  The  success  of  this  praying  cru- 
sade in  Hillsboro  and  the  surrounding  country  was 
such  that  the  movement  spread  into  many  other 
States. 

When  no  permanent  gains  resulted  from  this 
crusade,  which  soon  died  down,  other  saloons  be- 
ing opened  to  replace  those  which  w'ere  closed,  lead- 
ers of  the  Crusade  joined  in  the  formation  of  the 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  which  was 
organized  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Nov. 

Women’s  18-20,  1874,  by  delegates  from 
Organizations  17  States.  This  organization  was 
strictly  non-partizan  until  Pres. 
James  A.  Garfield  disappointed  the  expectations 
of  the  Union  which  had  accepted  him  as  a support- 
er of  the  Prohibition  movement.  It  was  partly  as 
the  result  of  this  discontent  with  President  Gar- 
field that  the  Home  Protection  jiarty  was  organ- 
ized by  IMiss  Frances  Willard  in  1881.  It  later 
merged  into  the  national  Prohibition  party. 

The  growing  public  interest  in  the  liquor  ques- 
tion caused  Congress  to  give  some  consideration  to^ 
national  temperance  and  Prohibition  problems.  A 
l)ill  jiroviding  Prohibition  for  the  Territories  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  introduced  in  1872  by 
Senator  Pomeroy  of  Kansas,  but  was  not  reported 
out  of  committee.  On  the  advocacy  of  the  Nation- 
al Temperance  Society  and  other  temperance  or- 
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gaiiizations,  the  Senate  in  1874  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a Committee  of  Inquiry  on  the  Al- 
coholic Liquor  Traffic,  repassing  this  measure  re- 
peatedly, although  the  House  took  no  action.  In 
1876  Representative  Henry  W.  Blair,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, introduced  into  Congress  the  first  resolu- 
tion asking  for  a Constitutional  amendment  to  se- 
cure the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The  stand- 
ing committee  on  the  alcoholic  liquor  traffic  was 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1879, 
although  the  majority  of  its  members  in  many  Con- 
gresses were  opposed  to  Prohibition  legislation. 

The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Miss  Frances  Willard,  who 
had  become  National  president  in  1879,  adopted  a 
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tion  has  been  non-partizan.  Besides  pioneering  the 
movement  for  equal  suffrage,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  scientific  temperance  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  informing  two  genera- 
tions of  men  and  women  of  the  deleterious  effects 
of  alcohol  upon  the  human  mind  and  body. 

A second  State-wide  Prohibition  wave  swept  the 
country  between  the  years  1880  and  1890,  in  which 
period  many  State  Legislatures  submitted  Prohi- 
bition to  the  people  in  the  form  of  State  constitu- 
tional amendments.  This  movement  began  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,  whose  Legislature  submitted  the 
question  in  1879,  the  people  adopting  the  amend- 
ment at  the  election  of  1880.  Similar  amendments. 
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resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  organization  would 
support  whatever  party  best  embodied  Prohibition 
principles,  and  that  non-partizan  Prohibition  con- 
ventions should  be  held  in  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory before  the  party  nominating  conventions  in 
1884,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  electors  in  decla- 
rations that  they  would  vote  with  no  party  that 
did  not  have  Prohibition  in  its  platform.  This  res- 
olution, which  was  presented  to  the  four  party  con- 
ventions in  1884,  was  rejected  by  all  of  them  with 
the  exception  of  the  Prohibition  party.  As  a result, 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  pledged  its  support  to  the  Prohibi- 
tion party  in  1884  by  a vote  of  195  to  48.  Opposi- 
tion to  this  partizan  activity  was  made  at  the  na- 
tional conventions  of  the  Union  in  1885,  1886,  and 
1887.  At  the  convention  in  1888  those  objecting  to 
partizan  activity  left  the  Union  and  formed  the 
Non-partisan  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 

Union.  _ 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  supported  the  Prohibition 
party  until  1901,  since  which  time  the  organiza- 


proposed  in  other  States,  were  adopted  by  some, 
rejected  by  others,  and,  in  a few  cases,  after  adop- 
tion by  popular  vote,  were  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  courts.  Only  six  States 
State  emerged  at  the  end  of  this  period 
Prohibition  with  Prohibition  laws  or  with  Pro- 
Laws  hibition  amendments  to  their  State 

Repealed  constitutions,  namely : Kansas, 

Maine,  New  llampshire.  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  and  Vermont.  In  Iowa  the 
Mulct  Law  had  practicaly  nullified  Prohibition  in 
one  third  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  Three  States, 
South  Carolina,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  re- 
pealed Prohibition  little  more  than  ten  years  after 
the  end  of  this  movement,  enacting  local- option 
laws.  Maine,  Kansas,  and  North  Dakota,  remained 
dry  until  national  Prohibition  went  into  effect  in 
1920. 

Party  prejudice  which  divided  the  Prohibi- 
tion forces,  imperfect  organization  of  the  dry  vote, 
and  the  lack  of  any  concerted  activity  in  propa- 
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ganda  and  educational  work,  were  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  failure  of  Prohibition  sentiment  to  reg- 
ister itself  effectively  or  permanently  during  this 
period.  Furthermore,  the  liquor  interests  were  be- 
coming increasingly  active  in  politics.  The  United 
States  Brewers’  Association  boasted  of  its  politi- 
cal influence.  In  1875  and  1877  the  convention  of 
this  organization  formally  passed  resolutions  to 
oppose  candidates  for  office  who  favored  Prohibi- 
tion enactments  or  who  sought  the  support  of  “the 
so-called  temperance  party.”  The  whisky  frauds  of 
1873  to  1875,  when  it  was  estimated  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  defrauded  of  revenue  to  the  amount 
of  $4,000,000,000,  stirred  the  nation.  The  private 
secretary  of  tlie  President  and  many  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  administration  were  involved 
in  this  scandal. 

There  were  few  new  temperance  societies  during 
this  period;  but  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
Union,  formed  in  1872,  ultimately  reached  a mem- 
bership of  over  80,000,  and  made  many  helpful  con- 
tributions to  the  Prohibition  cause. 

The  recession  of  the  Prohibition  wave  suggested 
the  advisability  of  adopting  a compromise  method 
for  the  solution  of  the  liquor  problem.  One  result 
of  this  was  the  attempt  to  introduce  into  this  coun- 
try a form  of  the  Swedish  Gothenburg  System,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Dispensary  System.  While 
this  method  of  handling  liquors  was  first  tried  lo- 
cally in  Georgia,  the  South  Carolina  State  Dis- 
pensary experiment,  begun  in  1893,  was  probably 
better  known.  It  proposed  to  eliminate  private  gain 
from  the  liquor  business,  which  was  to  be  controlled 
by  the  State.  The  public  scandals,  illicit  sales  of 
liquor,  and  increased  drunkenness,  resulting  from 
the  establishment  of  dispensaries  in  South  Caro- 
lina, soon  brought  the  experiment  to  an  ignomini- 
ous end. 

As  another  alternative  to  Prohibition,  high  li- 
cense was  proposed  by  apologists  for  the  liquor  traf- 
fic and  supported  by  some  of  the  temperance  work- 
ers. The  theory  underlying  high  license  was  that 
the  large  investment  required  for  securing  such  a 
license  would  cause  the  trade  to  police 
High  itself  by  more  careful  respect  for  the  law 
License  and  by  cooperation  with  the  authorities 
in  the  elimination  of  unlicensed  saloons. 
It  was  also  argued  that  not  only  would  the  num- 
ber of  saloons  be  decreased  and  speak-easies  elim- 
inated, but  that  the  consumption  of  beverage  intox- 
icants would  be  decreased  because  of  an  increase 
in  their  cost. 

Nebraska  was  the  first  State  to  adopt  high  li- 
cense ( 1881 ) . Missouri  and  Illinois  followed  short- 
ly afterward  (1883).  In  the  States  adopting  this 
system  licenses  usually  ranged  from  $500  to  $1,- 
000,  Massachusetts  leading,  with  a minimum  sa- 
loon license  fee  of  $1,300.  At  its  best  high  license 
was  a compromise;  at  its  worst  it  was  deliberate- 
ly used  by  wet  politicians  to  head  off  Prohibition. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  revenue  it  was  a suc- 
cess, but  from  the  view-point  of  temperance  re- 
form it  was  a failure. 

Inadequacy  of  these  alternatives  soon  made  it 
apparent  that  some  new  plan  must  be  devised  if 
the  liquor  problem  were  ever  to  be  solved.  Organ- 
ized partizan  effort  had  failed.  High  license,  low 
license,  dispensaries,  and  other  modes  of  so-called 
control  had  been  attempted  without  signal  success 
either  in  reducing  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  lessening  drunkenness  or  other  by-prod- 


ucts of  intemperance,  or  eliminating  the  liquor  in- 
terests from  corrupt  political  activity.  The  United 
States  Brewers’  Association  was  conducting  a pow- 
erful liquor  lobby,  and  the  Distilling  Company  of 
America,  which  controlled  80  per  cent  of  the  out- 
put of  corn  spirits  in  the  country,  was  constantly 
expanding  its  facilities.  The  notable  Report  of  E.  L. 
Fanshawe,  an  unbiased  British  observer,  on  “Liq- 
uor Legislation  in  the  United  States  and  Canada” 
(London,  1893)  disclosed  the  ineffectiveness  of 
America’s  prohibitory  legislation.  An  interdenomi- 
national non-partizan  program  was  finally  pro- 
posed by  the  Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  a 
Congregational  minister,  who,  on  May  24,  1893, 
instituted  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  the  Anti-Saloon 
League.  This  new  organization  was  to  be  political 
but  not  partizan,  was  to  concern  itself  with  the 
liquor  question  and  no  other,  and  had  a three-fold 
purpose:  to  form  an  organized  temperance  senti- 
ment, to  crystallize  that  sentiment  into  law,  and 
to  make  permanently  effective  this  legislation 
through  support  of  public  enforcement  authorities 
and  through  an  educational  program. 

Early  in  the  life  of  the  League  Dr.  Russell,  who 
served  as  first  national  Superintendent  and  organ- 
izer of  State  Leagues,  was  fortunate  in  securing 
the  cooperation  of  an  extremely  able  group  of  men, 
who  later  became  nationally  famous  in  the  fight 
for  Prohibition.  This  group  included  the  Rev.  Pur- 
ley  A.  Baker,  for  many  years  general  superinten- 
dent; Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  the  League’s  legisla- 
tive representative;  and  Ernest  H.  Cherrington, 
who  served  the  organization  in  almost  every  offi- 
cial capacity  except  that  of  general  superintendent 
and  who  in  1919  became  general  secretary  of  the 
World  League  Against  Alcoholism. 

The  first  activities  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
were  concerned  with  local-option  problems.  For  thir- 
teen years  this  was  the  major  strategy  of  the  or- 
ganization. At  the  end  of  that  period  three  States, 
Maine,  Kansas,  and  North  Dakota,  with  a popula- 
tion of  approximately  3,000,000,  were  under  State- 
wide Prohibition.  Three  other  States  were  almost 
entirely  under  Prohibition  by  spe- 
Anti-Salooii  cial  legislation,  and  30  States  had 
League  and  adoptedlocal-optionlaws.  Over  half 

Local  Option  of  the  counties,  over  GO  per  cent  of 
all  the  incorporated  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  nearly  70  per  cent  of  all  the  townships 
in  the  United  States  had  adopted  Prohibition  by 
local  option.  In  190G  about  35,000,000  people  in  the 
United  States  and  about  2,000,000  sq.  mi.  of  terri- 
tory were  under  Prohibition  legislation. 

The  non-partizan  State  Prohibition  movement 
l)egan  in  190G,  succeeding  the  local-option  program 
and  continuing  until  1913,  when  the  non-partizan 
movement  for  national  Prohibition  began.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  campaigns  in  local- 
option  contests  had  resulted  in  about  half  the  States 
of  the  Union  having  a majority  of  State  legisla- 
tors representing  districts  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  voting  population  was  in  favor  of  Prohibi- 
tion. 

The  difficulty  of  enforcement  of  local  Prohi- 
bition when  the  dry  sections  were  bordered  by  li- 
cense districts  forced  the  people  to  realize  that 
Prohibition  could  not  bo  maintained  or  enforced  in 
local  areas  without  State  action  which  would  en- 
able the  Prohibition  majorities  in  no-license  dis- 
tricts to  join  Prohibition  minorities  in  license  dis- 
tricts to  secure  majorities  for  State  Prohibition  in 
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the  State  as  a unit.  During  this  period  the  first 
prohibitory  liquor  bill  is  claimed  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Congress  by  Senator  Ernest  F.  Ache- 
son  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  application  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  of 
•Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory  for  Statehood 
opened  this  new  crusade  for  State  prohibitory  leg- 
islation. Prohibition  for  the  Indian  Territory  por- 
tion of  the  proposed  new  State  was  insured  by  act 
of  Congress  for  21  years  following  the  admission  of 
•Oklahoma  as  a State.  The  constitutional  convention 
of  Oklahoma  wrote  a Prohibition  clause  in  the  pro- 
posed constitution  which  was  adopted  by  a popu- 
lar majority  of  18,000.  The  new  State,  however,  at 
the  time  of  its  admission  (1907),  was  a refuge  for 
•criminals  from  all  sections  of  the  nation  and  had 
been  the  scene  of  gross  liquor-traffic  scandals  in 
the  Indian  country.  In  1906  Congress  appropriated 
•$25,000  and  appointed  William  E.  ( “Pussyfoot”  ) 
Johnson  as  special  officer  in  the  Indian  service  to 
•clean  up  the  district.  This  he  most  effectively  did, 
remaining  in  the  service  until  1911  and  securing 
4,400  convictions  for  liquor-law  violations. 

TheProhibition  victory  in  Oklahoma  inspired  the 
moral  forces  of  other  States,  which  began  campaigns 
for  State  prohibitory  legislation.  State  Prohibition 
laws  were  adopted  by  Alabama,  Georgia,  Tennes- 
see, Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Kansas,  and  West 
Virginia.  Wyoming,  by  State  law,  forbade  the  sale 
•of  intoxicating  beverages  outside  of  incorporat- 
•ed  towns  and  villages.  State-wide  constitutional 
amendments  secured  large  votes  in  1910  in  Mis- 
souri, Florida,  and  Oregon  and,  while  defeated, 
furnished  valuable  educational  opportunities.  In 
other  States,  where  no  State-wide  fight  was  made, 
no-license  territory  was  increased  under  local-op- 
tion provisions,  notably  in  Illinois,  Delaware,  Mich- 
igan, South  Carolina,  Oregon,  Colorado,  Washing- 
ton, Idaho,  and  Arizona. 

Conflicting  jurisdiction  made  the  enforcement  of 
Prohibition  in  dry  territory  difficult.  The  liquor 
traffic  within  the  State  was  subject  to  State  police 
regulation;  yet,  according  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, Congress  had  exclusive  power  over  inter- 
state commerce.  As  a result,  while  a Prohibition 
•State  had  the  right  to  deal  directly  with  shipments 
of  intoxicating  beverages  within  the 

Interstate  State,  it  had  no  power  to  deal  ade- 

Shipment  quately  with  shipments  from  outside 
Legislation  points.  Congress  passed  several  mea- 
sures intended  to  remedy  this  diffi- 
culty ; but  they  proved  ineffective  or  were  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  courts. 

The  Supreme  Court  passed  upon  a number  of 
statutes  intended  to  concede  to  State  authorities 
power  to  bar  or  control  liquor  shipments;  the  Mis- 
souri statute,  imposing  an  inspection  fee  upon  liq- 
uors entering  the  State,  and  the  South  Dakota  leg- 
islation which  imposed  annual  license  charges  up- 
on solicitors  of  orders  for  intoxicants  when  such 
•orders  were  to  be  filled  by  the  importation  of  liq- 
uors from  without  the  State,  were  both  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Wilson  Act  of  1890,  while 
it  made  liquors  imported  into  any  State  subject 
to  the  laws  of  that  State,  just  as  if  these  liquors 
had  been  produced  within  the  State’s  borders,  was 
also  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court;  but  the  deci- 
sion interpreted  the  words  “upon  arrival  in  such 
State”  to  limit  such  control  to  the  time  after  the 
shipment  had  been  delivered  to  the  consignee. 
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The  Webb-Kenyon  Law,  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1913,  removed  from  the  protection  of  interstate 
commerce  all  shipments  of  intoxicants  intended  for 
use  in  violation  of  State  laws.  Aside  from  the  di- 
rect results  of  the  operation  of  this  law,  it  was  es- 
pecially significant  as  the  first  admission  of  Con- 
gress that  the  liquor  traffic  was  an  outlaw  trade. 
Furthermore,  it  also  committed  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  policy  of  supporting  legislative  ef- 
forts by  the  States  for  the  suppression  of  that  traf- 
fic. The  jjower  thus  conferred  upon  the  States  to 
forbid  effectively  the  importation  of  intoxicating 
beverages  gave  a new  impulse  to  the  Prohibition 
movement. 

In  1913  the  non-partizan  movement  for  National 
Constitutional  Prohibition  began.  The  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance in  1856  had  made  the  first  official  demon- 
stration in  favor  of  National  Constitutional  Pro- 
hibition. The  first  resolution  calling  for  a prohibi- 
tory amendment  to  the  Constitution  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  House  by  Representative  Blair, 
of  New  Hampshire,  in  1876;  and  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Preston  B.  Plumb,  of  Kansas,  on  Feb.  15, 
1881.  On  the  same  day  Blair,  who  had  become  a 
member  of  the  Senate,  introduced  a similar  reso- 
lution. The  W.  C.  T.  U.  had  repeatedly  declared 
for  Prohibition,  as  had  the  Prohibition  party,  the 
Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  the  Nation- 
al Temperance  Society,  and  various  church  bodies. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League,  prior  to  1913,  had  not 
undertaken  any  campaign  for  federal  Prohibition, 
believing  that  public  sentiment  should  be  thorough- 
ly prepared  before  such  action  was  attempted.  By 
1913,  however,  over  46,000,000  people,  or  more  than 
half  the  population  of  the  United  States,  were  liv- 
ing under  prohibitory  legislation.  One  half  of  all 
the  people  living  in  licensed  territory  were  in  four- 
teen States,  while  one  quarter  of  all  the  people  in 
licensed  territory  resided  in  six  cities,  and  over 
half  of  all  the  saloons  in  the  United  States  were  lo- 
cated in  fourteen  States.  More  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  population  and  more  than  70  per  Cent  of  the 
area  of  the  nation  were  under  prohibitory  laws.  In 
Congressthemajority  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  were  from  districts  in  which  the 
majority  of  their  constituents  were  in  favor  of  Pro- 
hibition, as  had  been  demonstrated  by  a number 
of  State,  county,  and  municipal  votes  on  the  liq- 
uor question. 

The  fifteenth  National  Convention  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  America,  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
in  November,  1913,  unanimously  adopted  a resolu- 
tion for  a nation-wide  campaign  for  National  Con- 
stitutional Prohibition.  Simultaneously  with  this 
convention  the  National  Temperance  Council,  rep- 
resenting leaders  in  all  the  national  temperance 
organizations  of  the  country,  was  organized.  The 
Anti-Saloon  League  Convention  authorized  the  se- 
lection of  a Committee  of  One  Thousand,  to  meet 
in  Washington  and  present  to  mem- 

National  bers  of  both  houses  of  Congress  the 
Prohibition  League’s  proposed  resolution  for  Na- 
Movement  tional  Constitutional  Prohibition.  A 
similar  Committee  of  One  Thousand 
women  was  organized  by  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U. 
The  Committee  of  One  Thousand  men  increased  its 
number  to  over  2,000.  The  two  Committees  met  in 
Washington, and  marched  down  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue to  the  Capitol  where  former  Governor  Malcolm 
R.  Patterson,  of  Tennessee,  and  Ernest  H.  Cherring- 
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ton,  editor  of  the  American  Issue  and  general  man- 
ager of  Publishing  Intei'ests  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  America,  were  spokesmen  for  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  Committee.  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  N.  Ste- 
vens, President  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and 
IMrs.  Ella  A.  Boole,  President  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of 
New  York,  represented  the  women’s  organization. 
The  address  by  Mr.  Cherrington  was  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  as  the  official  utterance 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  in  the  formal  presen- 
tation of  the  proposed  amendment. 

The  proposed  resolution  was  presented  by  the 
joint  Committee  to  the  Hon.  Richmond  Pearson 
Hobson,  of  Alabama,  a member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  the  Hon.  Morris  Sheppard,  of 
Texas,  a member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  These 
members  introduced  the  resolution  in  both  houses 
of  the  03rd  Congress  which  referred  it  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  in  each  house.  The  resolution, 
requiring  a two-thirds  majority,  failed  of  passage 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  where,  on  Dec.  22, 
1014,  after  eight  hours  of  debate,  it  received  197 
votes  with  189  cast  against  it,  15  absentees  being 
paired  (10  in  favor  of  the  measure  and  5 against 
it),  while  27  other  members  of  the  House  did  not 
vote. 

Similar  resolutions  were  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  United  States  Senate 
during  the  64th  Congress,  which  convened  in  De- 
cember, 1915.  The  resolution  was  presented  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Morris  Sheppard,^!  Texas,  and 
by  Senator  J.  H.  Gallinger,  of  New  Hampshire.  In 
the  House  the  resolution  was  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Edwin  Y.  Webb  of  North  Carolina  and 
Representative  A.  T.  Smith  of  Idaho.  These  reso- 
lutions were  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  On 
Dec.  14,  1916,  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  to 
which  the  resolution  had  been  referred  for  consid- 
eration, favorably  reported  on  the  measure,  rec- 
ommending it  for  passage.  The  vote  in  the  House 
Committee  for  favorable  recommendation  was  12 
to  7.  This  measure  was  known  as  “House  Joint 
Resolution  No.  84.”  On  Dec.  21, 1916,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  by  a vote  of  13  to  3,  fa- 
vorably reported  the  resolution  after  having  made 
some  changes.  The  measure  was  known  as  “Senate 
Joint  Resolution  No.  55.” 

While  these  joint  resolutions  were  thus  favor- 
ably recommended  for  passage  by  both  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  were  placed  on  the 
calendar  of  the  House  and  Senate  respectively,  they 
were  not  brought  to  a vote  in  either  house  during 
the  64th  Congress. 

In  the  65th  Congress  the  National  Prohibition 
Amendment  resolution  was  presented  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Morris  Sheppard  and  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Edwin  Y.  Webb,  referred  to  the  Ju- 
diciary committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  re- 
spectively, and  recommended  by  those  committees 
for  passage  in  both  houses. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on 
Aug.  1,  1917,  by  a vote  65  to  20,  and  by  the  House, 
with  slight  amendments,  on  Dec.  17, 1917,  by  a vote 
of  282  to  128.  On  Dec.  18,  1917,  the  Senate  voted 
to  concur  in  the  House  amendments,  and  the  joint 
resolution  submitting  to  the  States  the  National 
Probibition  amendment  was  in  this  manner  ulti- 
mately adopted. 


While  public  sentiment  had  been  prepared  foi* 
this  action  by  the  many  local-option  and  State  Pro- 
hibition campaigns,  an  intensive  educational  pro- 
gram was  adopted  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  the 
plant  of  the  American  Issue  Pub- 
Prohibition  lishing  Company  turning  out  enor- 
Amendment  mous  quantities  of  temperance  lit- 

Ratified  erature  of  every  type,  including 
books,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  newspa- 
pers, etc.  After  the  submission  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  the  States  immediately  began  to  rat- 
ify it  upon  popular  demand.  Thirty-six  States  had 
ratified  by  Jan.  16, 1919,  and,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  it  went  into  effect  one  year  from 
that  date.  All  of  the  States  but  two,  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island,  have  now  ratified  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment. 

The  new  amendment  was  put  into  operation  by 
a national  Prohibition  Act,  which  is  discussed  un- 
der Volstead  Law.  For  its  machinery  and  meth- 
ods of  enforcement,  see  Prohibition.  See,  also  Wil- 
son, (Thomas)  Woodrow. 

More  recent  developments  include  the  resigna- 
tion (June  15,  1929)  of  Mrs.  Mabel  Walker  Wille- 
brandt,  Assistant  Attorney-general,  for  seven  years 
in  charge  of  federal  Prohibition  ])rosecutions.  Her 
successor  is  G.  Aaron  Youngquist,  former  Attor- 
ney-general of  Minnesota.  The  first  of  President 
Hoover’s  bills  for  the  improvement  of  Prohibition 
enforcement,  namely,  the  Williamson  bill,  trans- 
ferring Prohibition  enforcement  from  the  Treasury 
Department  to  the  Department  of  .Justice,  was 
passed  by  tbe  House  of  Representatives  (February, 
1930)  and  by  the  Senate  (May,  1930)  and  has  gone 
to  the  President  for  his  signature.. 

The  following  appropriations  were  made  by  Con- 
gress for  enforcement  of  the  National  Prohibition 
act  and  the  Harrison  antidrug  act  for  the  fiscal 
years  1920-1928,  inclusive: 


1920  (Jan.  17  to  June  30)  $ 2,000,000 

Deficiency  appropriations  (2)  200,000 


Totai  for  1920  $ 2,200,000 


1921  (including  .$750,000  for  narcotic 

work)  $ 5,500,000 

Deficiency  appropriation  (March  1,  1921)  1,400,000 

Deficiency  appropriation  (June  16,  1921)  200,000 


Total  for  1921 $ 7,100,000 


1922  (including  $750,000  for  narcotic 

work)  $ 7,500,000 

1923  (including  $750,000  for  narcotic 

work)  9,250,000 

1924  (including  $750,000  for  narcotic 

work)  9,000,000 

1925  (including  $1,329,440  for  narcotic 

work)  11,341,770 

1926  (inciuding  $1,329,440  for  narcotic 

work)  11,000,000 

1927  (including  $1,329,440  for  narcotic 

work)  $10,635,658 

Supplemental  appropriation,  1927  (July  3, 

1926)  2,686,760 


Total  for  1927 


$13,322,445 


1928  (including  $1,329,440  for  narcotic 

work)  $13,320,405 

Expenditures  were  made  as  follows: 


FISCAL 

YEAR 

1920  $ 2,059,774.32 

1921  6.300,581.25 

1922  6,543,994.30 

1923  8,135,842.44 

1924  7,509,146.27 


FISCAL 

year 

1925  $ 9,203,384.45 

1926  9,573,791.64 

1927  11,720,533.63 

1928  11,610,669.91 


Fines  and  penalties  imposed  upon  violators  of  the 
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National  Prohibition  laws  were  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury as  follows : 


YEAR 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 


PINES  AND 
PENALTIES 
COLLECTED 

through  fed- 
eral COURTS 
$ 507,482.70 
2,418,117.55 
2,376,305.20 
4,366,056.00 
5,682,719.87 
5,312,338.38 
5,231,130.90 
4,143,040.02 
4,997,491.83 


COLLECTED 
UNDER  TAX 
AND  TAX-PEN- 
ALTY PROVISIONS 
OP  THE  ACT 

$ 641,029.34 
2,152,387.45 
1,979,586.94 
729,244.23 
855,395.37 
560,888.07 
416,197.63 
1,018,969.71 
1,109,518.82 


TOTAL 

COLLECTIONS 

$1,148,512.04 

4,570,505.04 

4,355,892.14 

5.095.300.23 

6.538.115.24 
5,873,226.45 
5,647,328.53 
5,162,009.73 
6,183,942.72 


The  federal  receipts  from  fines  and  penalties 
imposed  upon  violators  of  this  law  would  not  indi- 
cate accurately  the  returns  to  the  public  treasury, 
since  many  cases  were  brought  by  federal  officers 
in  State  courts  and  the  fines  were  paid  into  State 
treasuries.  Very  few  States  segregate  these  fines, 
so  it  is  impossible  to  tabulate  them.  The  following 
citations,  however,  may  indicate  the  expenditures 
by  separate  States  and  the  amounts  received  by 
them  from  convicted  liquor-law  violators.  Ohio  from 
Jan.  1,  1923,  to  Sept.  1,  1928,  spent  $675,381.68 
and  collected  $6,789,090.00  for  the  State  treasuriq 
this  being  one-half  of  fines,  the  other  half  going  to 
county  treasuries.  Wyoming,  in  24  months  ending 
Dec.  21,  1924,  spent  $52,500  and  assessed  $73,000. 
Wisconsin  from  Jan.  1,  1920,  to  June  30,  1928, 
spent  $450,833.91  and  collected  Jan.  1,  1920,  to 
Jan.  1,  1928,  $2,512,604.55  in  fines.  Illinois  in  43 
counties  spent  $47,560  and  collected  $300,811.00. 

On  Dec.  13,  1928,  the  National  Conference  of 
Organizations  Supporting  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment was  formed  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  supersed- 
ing the  National  Legislative  Conference.  It  is  com- 
posed of  31  cooperating  temperance  organizations, 
which  include  many  of  the  outstanding  Prohibition 
leaders  of  the  country.  The  present  officers  are: 
President,  Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole;  vice-presidents.  Dr. 
F.  Scott  McBride  and  Dr.  Oliver  W.  Stewart;  sec- 
retary, Dr.  Edwin  C.  Dinwiddie;  and  treasurer. 
Dr.  Renwick  H.  Martin. 

The  Prohibition  amendment  had  been  in  force 
for  over  seven  years,  with  its  justification  and  ef- 
fectiveness both  vigorously  and  continuously  as- 
sailed by  the  wets,  when,  in  1928,  it  became  the 
dominant  political  issue  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion. Herbert  Clark  Hoover,  the  Republican  candi- 
date, was  an  avowed  dry,  while  Alfred  Emanuel 
Smith,  the  Democratic  candidate,  favored  immedi- 
ate modification  of  the  amendment.  Prohibition 
was  sustained  by  the  election  of  Hoover  by  a ma- 
jority of  6,423,612,  several  Democratic  States  in 
the  so-called  “solid  South”  returning  Republican 
majorities.  Predictions  of  the  President’s  adher- 
ence to  a vigorous  dry  policy  were  confirmed  by 
his  appointment  early  in  his  administration  of  a 
National  Law  Enforcement  Commission,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  means  of  securing  better  law 
enforcement  and  improving  judicial  procedure,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  statutes  relating  to  Pro- 
hibition. 

For  wine-production  in  the  United  States,  see 
Wine. 


Bibliography. — For  the  preparation  of  the  main  part 
of  this  article  the  Editors  are  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  Justin 
Steuart,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

UNITED  STATES  TEMPERANCE  UNION. 

The  original  name  of  the  American  Temperance 

Union. 


UNITED  TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  name  adopted  by  the  reorganized  British  Tem- 
plars at  London,  Ontario,  Aug.  2,  1876.  On  Nov. 
18,  1858,  the  British-American  Order  of  Good  Tem- 
plars was  formed  at  London,  Out.  On  Jan.  18, 1865, 
at  Montreal,  the  concern  was  reorganized  into  the 
British  Order  of  Good  Templars.  At  a convention 
lield  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  the  constitution  and  work 
of  the  order  were  revised  and  the  name  was  changed 
t o “British  Templars.”  There  were  then  40,000  mem- 
bers in  the  order,  which  was  soon  afterward  intro- 
duced into  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  England. 
At  the  annual  session  of  the  Most  Worthy  Grand 
Lodge,  in  Montreal,  in  1872,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  adopted: 

WHEREAS,  it  is  most  highly  desirable,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  temperance  movement,  that  all  its  agen- 
cies be  concentrated  and  consolidated,  and  more  partic- 
ularly those  laboring  in  the  same  nation  or  country ; 
therefore.  Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  M.  W.  G.  Lodge, 
in  order  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  end,  express  its 
willingness  to  make  judicious  and  liberal  concessions, 
whereby  those  nearly  allied  by  constitution  and  govern- 
ment may  be  united  into  one  grand  national  organiza- 
tion for  this  whole  empire. 

A circular,  embodying  this  resolution  and  set- 
ting forth  the  benefits  of  such  a united  society,  was 
sent  to  the  chief  officers  of  Grand  Lodges  through- 
out the  British  Empire.  Responses  and  terms  of 
union  were  received  from  the  Free  Templars  of  St. 
.Tohn  in  Scotland,  the  Independent  Order  of  Free 
Templars  of  England,  and  the  United  Templar  Or- 
der in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  A basis  of  union 
was  drawn  up  and  accepted  by  each,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  the  United  Temperance  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Grand  Lodge  of  Canada  being 
organized  at  London,  Ontario,  Aug.  2,  1876,  as 
stated  above.  Plans  Avere  laid  for  a degree  system, 
for  mutual  relief,  death  benefits,  etc. ; but,  owing  to 
the  protracted  illness  of  the  secretary,  the  program 
AARS  never  carried  out.  In  1882,  at  Toronto,  the  or- 
ganization Avas  merged  into  the  Roy'al  Templars 
OF  Temperance. 

UNITED  TEMPERANCE  REFORM  COUN- 
CIL. A NeAv  Zealand  temperance  organization,  em- 
bracing the  electorates  of  Dunedin  and  Chalmers. 
It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  “Dunedin  Coun- 
cil,” and  also  as  the  “Otago  United  Temperance 
Reform  Council.”  Charles  Todd,  its  president  1920- 
26,  Avas  at  the  same  time  president  of  the  Otago 
Area  Council  of  the  NeAv  Zealand  Alliance  and  there 
has  been  close  cooperation  betAA^een  the  Coimcil  and 
the  Alliance.  After  six  years  as  president  of  the 
Council,  Todd  became  president  of  the  Alliance. 
Under  his  leadership  the  Council  Avas  active  in  ral- 
lying the  Roman  Catholics  of  New  Zealand  to  the 
temperance  cause  by  bringing  to  NeAv  Zealand  Fa- 
ther Zurcher,  the  president  of  the  Catholic  Clergy 
Prohibition  League  of  America. 

Activities  of  the  Council  include : Efforts  to  in- 
fluence legislation  Avith  regard  to  the  liquor  traffic ; 
pledge-signing  campaigns;  temperance  appeals 
through  the  churches ; cooperation  Avith  the  Band 
of  Hope  Union;  and  monthly  distribution  of  the 
Challenge,  a juvenile  organ. 

Recent  presidents  of  the  organization  have  been : 
The  Rev.  George  Miller  (1927)  ;R.W.  Hall  (1928)  ; 
and  H.  S.  Adams  ( 1929 ) . 

UNITED  TEMPLAR  ORDER.  See  United 
Temperance  Association. 

UNITED  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  SOCIETY. 

A society  formed  in  Prince  EdAvard  Island  in  the 
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last  century.  It  was  ultimately  merged  into  the 
Sons  of  Temperance. 

UNITED  WORKING  WOMEN’S  TEETOTAL 
LEAGUE,  A society  formed  in  London,  England, 
and  mentioned  by  Burns  (Temperance  History,  ii. 
328)  as  holding  its  second  annual  meeting  on  Aug. 
15,  1878.  It  is  characterized  as  a “useful  society 
whose  active  members  were  chiefly  women  of  the 
working-class,  and  whose  operations  extended  be- 
yond the  metropolis.”  In  one  year  the  meetings 
attended  were  142  and  pledges  taken  were  445. 
No  further  reference  to  the  society  is  found. 

UNTVERSALIST  CHURCH.  A Protestant  re- 
ligious denomination  whose  doctrinal  principles 
date  from  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  Church, 
but  whose  organization  as  a distinct  church  body 
is  modern  and  whose  communicants  in  the  present 
■century  are  largely  confined  to  the  American  con- 
tinent. 

Anti-Trinitarianism  was  taught  in  the  theologi- 
cal schools  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  A.  D. 
and,  in  a general  sense,  all  those  members  of  Chris- 
tian orders  who  from  that  time  forward  believed 
in  the  universality  of  salvation  have  been  called 
“Universalists” ; the  modern  Universalist  Church, 
however,  had  its  inception  in  America  with  the 
arrival  of  the  Rev.  John  Murray,  of  London,  at 
•Good  Luck,  New  Jersey,  in  1770.  Numerous  so- 
cieties sprang  up  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  Massachusetts,  as  the  result  of  his 
ministrations.  His  initial  pastorate  was  at  Glou- 
cester, Mass.;  but  in  1793  he  removed  to  Boston, 
which  became  the  head  of  the  denomination. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  Universalist  organiza- 
tion was  made  at  Oxford,  Massachusetts,  in  1785, 
resulting  in  little  more  than  approval  of  the  name 
chosen  for  the  denomination.  A second  convention, 
held  at  Philadelphia  in  1790,  drew  up  the  first 
profession  of  faith  and  outlined  plans  for  church 
•organization  which,  perfected  through  subsequent 
divisional  conventions,  led  later  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a General  Convention.  At  the  Centennial 
Convention  of  1870  there  was  adopted  a manual 
of  administration  under  which  the  Church  has 
since  been  conducted.  In  1928  its  communicants 
numbered  48,221,  comprising  54G  congregations, 
with  492  ministers. 

The  theology  of  the  Universalist  Church  is  em- 
bodied in  the  Winchester  Profession,  adopted  at 
Winchester,  New  Hampshire,  in  1803.  Formalism, 
however,  is  not  required  as  a condition  of  fellow- 
ship.-Universalist  doctrine  is  anti-Trinitarian  and 
sets  forth  a “Divine  order  that  contemplates  the 
triximph  of  Good  over  Evil  in  human  society  as  a 
whole  and  in  the  individual,  and,  finally,  the  har- 
mony of  all  souls  with  God.”  Although  it  thus  re- 
jects the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  Univer- 
salism  asserts  that  the  sinner  can  not  evade  pun- 
ishment, which  is  remedial  and  intended  to  induce 
repentance  and  reformation.  Both  the  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  are  recognized. 

In  government  the  Universalist  plan  includes 
])arishes,  which  largely  administer  their  own  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  affairs  and  send  delegates  to 
a State  convention.  Representatives  elected  by  year- 
ly State  conventions  constitute  a biennial  General 
Convention,  which  is  the  governing  legislative  body 
of  the  organization. 

From  the  days  of  its  inception  the  Universal- 
1st  Clnirch  has  recognized  the  dangers  of  intem- 


perance. At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors  was  looked 
upon  with  tolerance  and  the  tap-room  and  bar  were 
a part  of  most  public  houses  in  which  it  was  then 
customary  to  hold  the  larger  religious  assemblies. 
In  protest  against  this  condition  the  New  En- 
gland Convention  of  1800  resolved: 

That  the  Council  of  the  Convention  do  assemble  in 
future  at  the  private  house  of  a brother  or  sister,  as 
it  becometh  us  to  abstain  from  the  appearance  of  evil. 

In  1835  the  General  Convention  of  Universal- 
ists viewed  “the  cause  of  Temperance  as  highly 
deserving  the  approbation  of  all  philanthropists” 
and  resolved: 

That  this  Convention  earnestly  recommends  to  the  sev- 
eral State  Conventions  composing  this  body,  and  through 
them  to  the  denomination  generally,  to  continue  their 
laudable  exertions  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance 
in  all  its  forms. 

That  this  recommendation  was  acted  upon  is  at- 
tested by  the  number  of  resolutions  passed  by  State 
conventions  during  ensuing  years,  which  dealt  with 
the  legal  as  well  as  the  moral  aspects  of  the  drink 
traffic.  Typical  of  these  is  the  declaration  of  the 
Minnesota  Convention  of  1882: 

That  ■we  do  hereby  endorse  the  present  movement 
for  a Constitutional  Amendment  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  this  State. 

That  we  recommend  our  people  to  be  in  earnest  in 
this  cause,  and  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  elect  mem- 
bers to  the  coming  Legislature  who  will  pledge  them- 
selves to  do  all  in  their  power  to  submit  this  amend- 
ment to  the  people  for  their  action. 

Atentative  Committeeon  Temperance, appointed 
by  the  General  Convention  about  1900,  reported: 

. . .There  is  need  that  Christian  people  be  Impressed 
with  a deeper  sense  of  their  obligation  to  join  forces 
in  their  battle  against  the  saloon  evil.  And  in  that 
battle  our  Church  should  bear  an  honorable  part.  It 
is  to  this  end  that  we  recommend  that  this  Committee 
be  continued,  and  that  its  duties  be  enlarged  in  such 
a manner  as  to  give  it  the  same  position  in  our  Church 
that  is  occupied  by  similar  Committees  in  other  Chris- 
tian denominations. 

The  Committee  was  continued,  later  assuming 
the  form  of  a Commission  on  Temperance  and  Pub- 
lic Morals,  which  aggressively  supported  the  prop- 
aganda for  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  and  has 
more  recently  been  active  in  the  movement  for 
world-wide  Prohibition. 

UNRUH,  ADAH  WALLACE.  American  Wo- 
man’s Christian  Temperance  Union  official;  born 
in  Porter  County,  Indiana,  Dec.  3,  1853;  educated 
at  Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Presbyterian  College  (1869). 
At  Valparaiso  Miss  Wallace  married  the  Rev.  Al- 
bert Unrtih  in  1872. 

Mrs.  Unruh  became  active  in  the  W.C.T.U.  in 
1874.  Removing  to  Kansas,  she  was  made  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Loyal  Temperance  Legion ; and 
from  1889  to  1894  she  filled  the  same  position  with 
the  Oregon  Legion,  also  serving  as  State  organizer. 
For  four  years  she  was  president  of  the  Oregon 
W.  C.  T.  U.  and  took  a leading  part  in  the  campaigns 
that  resulted  in  constitutional  Prohibition  for  Ore- 
gon in  1910. 

At  the  National  Convention  of  the  W.C.T.U.  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1894,  she  was  appointed  Na- 
tional organizer  and  lecturer,  continuing  in  this 
capacity  for  25  years.  She  has  traveled  extensively 
in  every  section  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
Canada  and  Mexico,  and  has  participated  in  nu- 
merous campaigns,  both  for  Prohibition  and  suf- 
frage. Although  now  (1929)  confined  to  her  bed, 
Mrs.  Unruh  still  writes  for  Prohibition. 

UP  JENKINS.  An  English  public-house  guess- 
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in  which  the  losing  side  pays  for  the 
drinks.  See  Goddam. 

UPPER  CANADA.  The  fo  rnier  name  (1791- 
1807)  of  Ontario. 

UPSHAW,  WILLIAM  DAVID.  American  edi- 
tor, former  Congressman,  and  Prohibition  lectur- 
er; born  at  Newman,  Georgia,  Oct.  15,  1806;  edu- 
cated in  the  local  schools  and  in  those  of  Atlanta. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  while  working  on  a farm  in 
Cobb  county,  he  received  a spinal  injury  in  a fall 
from  a ivagon,  as  a result  of  which  he  was  confined 
to  his  bed  for  seven  j-ears.  During  this  period  he 
wrote  a series  of  educational  and  religious  sketch- 


WILLIAM  DAVID  UPSHAW 
— Co'pyriglit  Edmonston,  Washington,  D.  C. 


es  and  poems,  which  were  published  in  1893  under 
the  title  “Earnest  Willie,  or  Echoes  from  a Re- 
cluse,” and  subsequently  passed  through  eleven  edi- 
tions. From  the  sale  of  this  book  and  the  proceeds 
of  lectures  delivered  from  a Avheel-chair,  he  was 
enabled  to  enter  Mercer  University,  Macon,  Ga., 
at  the  age  of  31.  Afterward  he  spent  seven  years 
in  aiding  boys  and  girls  to  enter  Mercer  Univer- 
sity and  Bessie  Tift  College,  Forsyth,  Ga.  In  1906 
he  founded  and  became  editor  of  the  Golden  Age, 
a magazine  devoted  to  good  citizenship,  published 
at  Atlanta.  He  married  Margaret  Beverly,  of  Thom- 
asville,  Ga.,  May  5,  1909.  In  1919  he  was  elected 
as  a Democratic  Representative  to  Congress  from 
the  Fifth  District  of  Georgia,  being  successively 
reelected  until  1927,  when  he  was  defeated  in  the 
primary. 

Upshaw  has  been  an  active  Prohibitionist  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
in  Georgia  in  1905,  of  which  he  was  made  a vice- 
president.  He  took  a leading  part  in  the  campaign 
which  made  Georgia  dry  in  1907,  and  subsequent- 
ly he  took  part  in  Prohibition  campaigns  in  many 
States,  lecturing  under  the  auspices  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  America  and  the  Woman’s  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union,  and  becoming  famous  as 


a temperance  orator  and  crusader.  In  Congress  he 
was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment and  the  Volstead  Law,  and  after  the  adoption 
of  Prohibition  he  toured  the  country  lecturing  on 
observance  and  enforcement  of  the  Law,  some  of  his 
subjects  being  “Christian  Citizenship  on  the  Job,” 
“America’s  Greatest  Battle,”  and  “Constitutional 
Americanism.”  He  was  an  exponent  of  strict  ob- 
servance of  Prohibition  on  the  part  of  public  ser- 
vants, declaring  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  all 
l)ublic  officials  who  had  taken  the  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  eith- 
er quit  drinking  or  resign  from  office.  As  a conse- 
quence of  his  appeal,  many  high  officials  announced 
themselves  as  total  abstainers.  In  1923  he  pub- 
lished “The  Clarion  Call  from  Capitol  Hill,”  a se- 
ries of  patriotic  and  religious  addresses. 

URUGUAY.  A republic  of  South  America; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Brazil,  on  the  east  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  Ar- 
gentina; area,  72,153  sq.  mi.;  population  (est. 
1927)  1,762,451.  The  capital  is  Montevideo  (pop. 
447,894 ) , and  other  important  towns  are  Paysandu 
(pop.  26,000),  the  chief  seaport,  and  Salto  (pop. 
30,000 ) . The  principal  industry  is  stock-raising, 
although  agriculture  is  important.  The  chief  prod- 
ucts are  cereals,  tobacco,  olives,  and  wine,  while 
frozen  meats  and  meat  products  are  the  chief  ar- 
ticles of  export.  The  country  is  administered  by 
a President  and  an  Administrative  Council  of  nine 
members;  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a Parlia- 
ment of  two  Houses — a Senate  of  19  members  and 
a Chamber  of  Representatives  of  124  members.  The 
present  President  is  Dr.  Don  Juan  Campisteguy 
(1927-1931). 

Historical  Summary.  Uruguay  was  discovered 
in  1512  by  Juan  Diaz  de  SoHs,  a Spanish  naviga- 
tor, who  sailed  up  the  Plata  River  and  landed 
about  70  miles  east  of  the  present  city  of  Monte- 
video. At  that  time  the  country  was  inhabited  by 
Indians,  of  whom  the  dominant  tribe  was  the  Char- 
ruas.  On  a second  visit  in  1515  de  Solis  was  killed 
by  the  Charruas,  who  strongly  resisted  Spanish 
settlement  and  whose  subjugation 
The  Spanish  took  many  years  and  cost  many 

Conquest  Spanish  lives.  The  real  conquest  of 
the  country  was  begun  by  Jesuit 
missionaries  under  the  Spanish  king  Philip  III 
and  was  gradually  accomplished  by  the  military 
and  commercial  settlements  of  the  Portuguese  and, 
subsequently,  the  Sjianiards.  The  territory  of  the 
Plata  was  divided  into  two  sections,  the  Banda 
Oriental,  or  eastern  section,  the  present  Uruguay, 
and  the  Banda  Occidental,  or  western  section,  the 
present  Argentina. 

In  1680  Portuguese  from  Brazil  landed  in  Uru- 
guay and  made  a settlement  at  Sacramento,  claim- 
ing the  territory  as  Portuguese;  but  the  Indians 
joined  with  the  Spanish  in  driving  out  the  invad- 
ers. Portugal,  however,  several  times  gained  tem- 
porary control  of  the  country  by  treaty  and  inva- 
sion. About  1800  Brazil  obtained  possession  of  the 
territory  along  the  Rio  Grande  River.  British 
forces  invaded  the  Plata  region  in  1806-07,  taking 
Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo,  but  were  finally 
driven  out. 

At  this  time  the  influence  of  the  American  and 
French  Revolutions  and  the  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence in  other  South  American  countries  led  the 
people  of  Uruguay  to  join  in  the  movement.  The 
war  for  independence  began  in  Uruguay  in  1810 
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with  the  foundation  of  the  League  of  Patriotic 
Sons,  and  was  carried  on  first  by  Gen.  Jos6  Artigas 
and  later  by  the  Treinta  y Tres  (“Tliirty-Three” ) , 
a body  of  33  patriots,  under  whose  leadership  the 
country  finally  gained  its  freedom.  The  ReiJublic 
was  formally  constituted  in  1830,  and  a constitu- 
tion was  adopted  on  July  18  of  that  year. 

The  history  of  Uruguay  since  it  became  a free 
State  has  been  a chronicle  of  intrigiies,  financial 
difficulties,  political  folly,  and  crime.  Many  revo- 
lutions have  occurrred,  sej)arated  frequently  by 
merely  a few'  weeks  or  months.  In  1891  service  on 
the  pul)lic  debt  was  suspended.  Howevei-,  beginning 
with  the  presidency  of  Claudio  Williman  (1907- 
11),  the  government  has  been  stable.  In  1919  anew 
constitution  was  adopted,  which  separated  Church 
and  State,  introduced  universal  suffrage,  and  con- 
siderably reduced  the  powers  of  the  executive.  De- 
spite political  vicissitudes,  the  country  has  been, 
for  the  most  part,  prosperous. 

Native  Drinks  and  Drinking  Customs.  The  na- 
tives of  Uruguay  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  several  varieties  of 
which  were  made  by  the  Indians  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards.  Among  these  were  a kind  of  mead, 
made  from  wasps’  honey  mixed  with  water,  and 
other  fermented  drinks  made  from  maize,  fruits, 
the  manioc  root,  and  the  vegetable  called  arra- 
chaca.  According  to  Morewood,  the  am-achaca, 
when  reduced  to  a pulp  and  combined  with  other 
materials,  furnishes  an  agreeable  and  refreshing 
beverage,  while  the  manioc  affords  a “cooling  and 
renovating”  drink,  which  is  made  as  follows : 

The  roots  of  this  plant  are  sliced  and  boiled  until  they 
become  soft.  They  are  then  allowed  to  cool,  the  young 
women  chew  them,  and  they  are  afterwards  put  into  the 
same  vessel  which  is  filled  with  water 
The  Manioc  and  again  boiled,  during  which  they  are 
kept  stirring  all  the  time.  The  unstrained 
juice  is  put  into  large  jars  which  are  buried  in  the  fioor 
of  the  house  for  about  half  their  depth.  They  are  then 
closely  stopped  and  allowed  to  ferment  for  two  or  three 
days.  A notion  is  prevalent  that  if  the  liquor  be  made 
by  men  it  is  good  for  nothing  ; hence  the  labour  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  females.  . . . 

Regarding  the  drinking  customs  of  the  Indians, 
Morewood  writes : 

A drinking  bout  is  customary  at  sowing  time  and 
at  harvest.  When  a guest  arrives,  this  is  his  welcome; 
when  they  rejoice,  they  get  drunk  ; and  when  sorrow- 
ful, they  get  drunk  likewise  ; thus  making  pretexts  for 
Indulging  in  intoxication  at  all  times.  The  liquors  are 
kept  not  only  in  large  jars,  as  already  stated,  but  in  ves- 
sels hollowed  in  solid  wood,  and  in  large  baskets,  so  close 
in  their  texture,  that  with  a little  gum  and  calking  they 
are  perfectly  water-tight. 

Ccrfain  days  were  set  apart  for  drinking  the 
beverage  made  from  the  manioc,  regarding  which 
tile  same  autlior  writes  : 

On  a day  set  apart  for  drinking  this  beverage,  the  wo- 
men kindle  fires  round  the  jars,  out  of  which  they  serve 
the  men  in  half  gourds  with  the  hot  liquor,  which  they 
receive  singing  and  dancing,  and  always  empty  at  one 
draught.  Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  no 
Drinking-  man  when  single  is  suffered  to  partake  of 

bouts  the  drinking  feast.  During  this  drinking 
bout,  they  smoke  an  herb  called  petum  either 
in  pipes  of  clay,  the  shells  of  fruit,  or  in  leaves  rolled 
together  in  the  form  of  a tube,  forcing  the  smoke  through 
their  nostrils,  mouths,  and  artificial  holes  in  their  cheeks. 
All  this  time  the  young  married  men  dance  with  rat- 
tles on  their  legs,  but  never  eat  during  the  interval,  nor 
leave  the  house  until  every,  drop  is  exhausted.  In  this 
manner  they  remove  from  house  to  house,  till  all  in  the 
place  or  village  is  finished.  These  meetings  are  com- 
monly held  once  a month,  and  have  been  known  to  con- 
tinue upwards  of  three  days  and  nights. 

J’lio  climate  and  soil  of  Uniguayarcwcll  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  vines  arc  found 


in  a wild  state  in  the  country;  nevertheless  it  was 
many  years  after  the  Spanish  conquest  before  vine 
culture  became  established  as  an  industry.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Jesuits  introduced  Spanish  vines, 
which  they  cultivated  in  their  mission-stations; 
but  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  and  the  Portuguese 
governments  discouraged  the  production  of  native 
wine,  because  it  decreased  the  sale  of  wines  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  at  Buenos  Aires  grapes 
could  not  be  cultivated  except  by  special  permis- 
sion and  then  only  for  table  use.  Vineyards  were 
even  ordered  uprooted. 

Hence  viticulture,  although  of  considerable  im- 
])ortance,  is  one  of  the  most  recent  industries  of 
Uruguay.  Regarding  it,  W.  H.  Koebel  (in  “The 
Real  Uruguay”),  writes: 

It  was  as  late  as  1860  that  the  first  tentative  plant- 
ings of  the  vine  occurred,  and  it  was  not  until  1875 
that  a couple  of  really  important  vineyards  were  es- 
tablished, one  at  Salto  and  the  other  at  Colon,  in  the 
northwest  of  the  republic.  Even  then  the  undertaking 
did  not  meet  with  immediate  success,  and  it  was  some 
while  ere  the  type  of  plant  was  discovered  that  would 
lead  to  the  most  favorable  results  in  the  local  soil. 

This,  however,  once  discovered,  the  progress  of  viti- 
culture has  proceeded  almost  without  a check.  The 
rapidity  of  its  increase  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing figures.  In  1880  the  number  of 
Progress  of  vineyards  in  Uruguay  was  16;  in  1890, 
Viticulture  181  ; whereas  in  1895  the  total  had 
swollen  to  748.  Since  that  time  the  in- 
dustry has  continued  to  spread.  Thus  in  1897  the 
vineyards  had  increased  in  number  to  824,  while  in 
1905  the  viticultural  census  showed  the  very  consid- 
erable total  of  1,453. 

It  is  only  natural  that  this  great  increase  in  vine- 
yards should  have  been  accompanied  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a greater  variety  of  suitable  plants.  The  types 
of  vines  that  now  flourish  in  Uruguay  hail  from 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Germany.  . . 

The  cultivation  of  the  vineyards  is  attended  by  the 
greatest  expense  in  the  south,  where  the  humid  climate 
lends  itself  to  propagation  of  vine  diseases.  Here  the 
American  grape,  owing  to  its  immunity  from  phyllox- 
era in  a great  degree,  flourishes  admirably. 

Red  wine,  a smaller  quantity  of  white  wine, 
grape  alcohol,  and  wine  alcohol  are  produced. 

Foreign  liquors  have  always  been  used  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  especially  among  the  wealthy 
classes.  Wine  from  Spain  and  Portugal  and,  later, 
from  France,  caiia  (rum)  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  whisky  from  the  British  Isles  are  imported. 
Cana,  an  intoxicating  liquor  made  from  sugar-cane, 
grain,  and  fruits,  is  also  produced  in  Uruguay  and 
is  in  general  use  among  the  people.  A mild  form 
of  cana — caiia  de  duraznos — is  fermented  from 
peaches,  while  a strong  spirit  is  made  by  distilla- 
tion of  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane.  Uruguayans 
are  also  very  fond  of  mate,  a non-alcoholic  bever- 
age resembling  tea,  made  from  the  roasted  and  pul- 
verized leaves  of  the  Paraguayan  ilex. 

Liquors  are  sold  in  Uruguay  in  cafi^,  rrrvccr- 
rias  (beer-shops),  bars,  tohn-nns  (taverns),  rfes- 
pachos  dc  hehidan  (drink-sho])s) , and  pulperias 
(country  groc('ries). 

Notwithstanding  their  general  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  the  Uruguayans  are  considered  a solxw 
]>eople.  ’rravelers  state  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
country  is  essentially  one  of  civility,  and  the  hos- 
))itality  of  the  higher  classes  is  jM'overbial,  repu- 
table conviviality  of  all  kinds  being  general.  The 
custom  of  giving  banquets  is  very  pojuilar,  and  in 
.Montevideo  the  occasions  for  banquet-giving  are 
inunberless.  In  all  of  these  functions  drinkingplays 
a ]>art.  Regarding  the  modern  Uruguayan,  Koebel 
writes : 

Perhaps  for  the  reason  that  he  is  of  a more  openly 
jovial  temiierament  he  is  slightly  more  addicted  to  look’- 
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ing  upon  his  native  wine  when  it  is  red  than  is  the  Ar- 
gentine or  Paraguayan.  But  the  cases  where  this  occurs 
are  isolated  enough.  Indeed  in  the  matter  of  sobriety 
the  Uruguayan  can  easily  allow  points  to  almost  every 
European  nation.  The  majority  of  crimes  that  occur  to 
the  east  of  the  River  Plate  are  neither  those  brought 
about  by  dishonesty  nor  drink.  They  are  more  frequent- 
ly the  result  of  differences  of  opinion  and  of  feuds  that 
are  avenged  by  knife  or  revolver,  for  the  Uruguayan, 
though  courteous  to  a degree,  is  quick  to  resent  offence, 
more  especially  when  the  umbrage  given  is  brought  about 
in  the  course  of  a political  discussion. 

According  to  the  same  author,  however,  the  gau- 
cho  (cowboy)  lays  aside  his  wonted  soliriety  on  fes- 
tive occasions.  Of  these  he  writes: 

When  the  Gaucho  undertakes  a dance — a haile — more- 
over, he  enters  into  the  performance  with  a zest  that 
puts  to  shame  the  human  products  of  a later  civilisa- 
tion. In  order  to  witness  one  of  the  most  homeric  of 
these  exhibitions  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  the  revellers 
in  the  peculiarly  reckless  and  irresponsible  mood  that 
from  time  to  time  falls  to  their  lot.  On 
Habits  of  such  an  occasion  their  wonted  strict  so- 
the  Gaucbos  briety  is  abruptly  melted  beneath  the 
flow  of  the  native  spirit,  cafia,  and  per- 
haps that  of  wine,  and  of  beer.  Then  upon  the  open  sward 
of  the  Campo  they  will  dance  their  tangos,  stepping  it 
manfully  for  hour  after  hour. 

Indeed,  strengthened  by  the  intervals  of  rest,  refresh- 
ment, and  sleep,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  continue 
these  tremendous  terpsichorean  feats  for  two  or  three 
days  on  end.  At  the  conclusion  of  which,  having  danced 
themselves  out  and  drunk  themselves  in,  these  astonish- 
ing mortals  are  perfectly  ready  for  their  strenuous  work 
in  the  saddle  ! 

Miscellaneous  Statistics.  A report  on  alcoholic 
beverages  in  Uruguay,  prepared  by  Wm.  Dawson, 
American  Consul  at  Montevideo,  tinder  date  of  June 
27,  1918,  contains  statistics  of  the  amount  of  liq- 
uor manufactured,  together  with  the  amount  an- 
nually imported,  for  the  years  1907-15.  According 
to  this  report  a total  of  2,050,938  gals,  of  wine, 
spirits,  and  beer  were  imported  during  1907;  4,- 
049,460  gals,  in  1909;  3,932,727  gals,  in  1911;  and 
1,945,018  gals,  in  1915.  The  reduction  in  the  amount 
for  1915  was  due  to  the  World  War,  which  pre- 
vented shipment.  Imports  of  caua  (chiefly  Cuban 
rum),  the  supply  of  which  was  not  affected  by  the 
War,  showed  an  increase  of  47,191  gals. 

Regarding  alcohol  distilled  in  Uruguay,  a tax 
of  51.7  cents  per  gal.  was  levied  up  to  1900,  and 
78.3  cents  per  gal.  from  1900  to  1914,  after  which 
the  amount  was  raised  to  $1.37  per  gal.  During 
1899-1900  a total  of  852,376  gals,  was  distilled 
locally,  yielding  a revenue  tax  of  $440,326;  in 
1909-10,  577,574  gals,  were  distilled,  yielding  a 
revenue  of  $452,141 ; in  1913-14,  the  amount  pro- 
duced was  354,850  gals.,  with  tax  of  $277,794;  in 
1914-15,  however,  the  amount  produced  fell  to  39,- 
236  gals.,  which  yielded  a tax  of 
Distillation  $47,509.  According  to  the  report  this 

Declines  falling  off  was  not  due  to  decreased 
consumption,  but  to  the  importation 
of  foreign  alcohol,  chiefly  from  Argentina,  follow- 
ing the  removal  of  the  Uruguayan  import  duty  in 
1913.  At  that  time  the  distillation  of  alcohol  vir- 
tually ceased  in  Uruguay. 

The  manufacture  of  beer  was  introduced  into 
Uruguay  by  Europeans  and  it  is  used  especially  by 
the  foreigners  residing  there.  The  production  of 
beer  in  1899-1900  was  402,855  gals.,  paying  a tax 
of  $47,316  (11.7  cents  per  gal.)  ; the  production 
steadily  increased  until  1912-13,  when  it  was  2,- 
092,250  gals.,  paying  a tax  of  $245,682;  after  1913 
it  declined,  the  falling  off  coinciding  with  commer- 
cial depression  in  Uruguay.  In  1914-15  the  amount 
produced  was  1,231,614  gals.,  with  tax  of  $144,620. 

A comparison  of  the  tables  given  below  will  in- 


dicate the  increase  in  the  production  of  grapes  and 


wine : 

KILOS  OF 

LITERS  OF 

year 

GRAPES 

WINE 

1904 

16,378,738 

10,458,119 

1905 

20,304,850 

11,569,314 

1906 

16,408,077 

9,469,674 

1907 

19,385,569 

11,461,817 

1908 

28,754,259 

18,563,496 

KILOS  OF 

GALLONS  OF 

year 

GRAPES 

WINE 

1920 

56,482,000 

7,919,000 

1924 

53,765,352 

7,538,495 

1926 

48,396,255 

6,457,800 

1927 

62,822,199 

8,790,846 

Dr.  Joaquin  de  Salterain,  prominent  temperance 
pioneer  of  Uruguay,  has  from  time  to  time  com- 
piled interesting  data,  showing  the  relation  be- 
tween alcohol  and  insanity  and  alcohol  and  crime 
in  Uruguay.  According  to  his  statistics,  the  num- 
ber of  inebriates  in  the  hospitals  of  Montevideo 
during  the  years  1911-20  was  as  follows: 


1911- 

1915 

1915 

-1920 

Men 

46,940 

Men 

36,688 

Women  . . . . 

3,060 

Women  . . . . 

2,702 

Total  .... 

50,000 

Total  . . . . 

. . . . 39,390 

The  ages 

of  inebriate 

persons  were 

as  follows: 

1st  5-year 

2nd  5-year 

AGE 

PERIOD 

PERIOD 

Under  age. 

40 

24 

From  10-19 

years 

. . 3,536 

1,793 

20-29 

..  17,775 

14,316 

“ 30-39 

( ( 

. . 16,973 

13,751 

“ 40-on 

. . 11,676 

9,506 

Total  . . . 

. . 50,000 

39,390 

The  sex  of  the  inebriates  was  as  follows: 


MEN  WOMEN 


1st  p^iriod 46,940  1st  period 3,060 

2nd  period 36,688  2nd  period 2,702 


In  commenting  on  these  figures.  Dr.  de  Salterain 
writes : 

Comparing  the  total  of  the  first  with  the  second  pe- 
riod there  was  a real  reduction  in  the  latter,  but  in  both 
are  shown,  in  unflattering  figures,  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  inebriates  in  the  early  years  of  life,  which  are 
those  in  which  deep  changes  in  the  physical  organism 
are  more  easily  produced. 

Under  the  influence  of  Dr.  de  Salterain  the  Xa- 
tional  Chamber  of  Representatives  appointed  a 
Commission  on  Repression  of  Alcoholism  of  which 
Dr.  Salterain  was  made  chairman.  This  Commis- 
sion made  the  following  report  of  the  data  ob- 
tained regarding  alcohol  in  relation  to  crime: 

The  Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict informed  us  that  “from  1900  to  1911,  inclusive, 
he  had  pronounced  653  sentences  the  charge  of  in- 
ebriety having  been  alleged  and  admitted  in  184  cases,” 
the  proportion  of  inebriates  being  28  per  cent. 

The  Correctional  Judge  said  that:  “Of  the  sentences 
pronounced  in  1908,  some  belonging  to  1907,  to  the 
number  of  864,  and  of  160  up  to  May,  1908,  it  could 
be  correctly  affirmed  that  the  average  of  the  cases  in 
which  drunkenness  or  alcoholism  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal agent  reached  50  per  cent.” 

The  Instruction  Judge  of  the  Third  District  esti- 
mated that  “in  90  per  cent  (almost  the  total  !)  of  the 
crimes  of  homicide,  personal  injuries,  offenses  against 
authority,  intoxication  on  the  part  of  the  delinquent 
has  been  present.” 

The  Criminal  Judge  of  the  First  District  ended  his 
report  by  stating  that  “in  1906,  the  proportion  of  al- 
coholic delinquents  was  from  24  to  25  per  cent,  in 
1907,  32  per  cent,  and  in  1908,  36  per  cent.  The  same 
magistrate  estimated  the  proportion  of 
Crime  and  “alcoholic  delinquents  or  those  intermit- 
Alcohol  tently  affected”  at  50  or  60  per  cent. 

Later,  consulted  on  this  and  other  points 
relative  to  the  repression  of  alcoholism,  the  magis- 
trates answered  (December,  1905)  in  the  following 
form : 

Dr.  Mendez  del  Marco,  Judge  of  the  Second  Crimi- 
nal Court : “The  percentage  of  alcoholism  in  the  crimes 
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of  blood  is  great  and  even  in  some  others  ; but  the  lack 
of  exact  statistical  data  hinders  me  from  giving  accu- 
rate figures  on  this  point. 

Dr.  Ferrando  y Olaondo,  Judge  Advocate  in  the  Cor- 
rectional Court,  said  : “As  regards  the  number  of  alco- 
holics I am  unable  to  answer  exactly,  because  the  tri- 
bunal does  not  keep  Illustrative  statistics  ; I have  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  seriousness  of  the  evil  in  the 
country  is  well  known  and  it  ought  to  be  put  down  as 
much  as  possible  by  adequate  laws  and  with  incessant 
propaganda,  opposing  the  establishment  of  drink-shops 
and  the  introduction  and  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks.” 

Dr.  Llambias  de  Olivar,  Instruction  Judge  of  the  First 
District,  stated  that  "in  the  offenses  of  fights,  wounds, 
disrespect  and  offenses  against  authority,  drunkenness 
is  alleged  in  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  cases.” 

Finally  Judge  Dr.  Llovet,  as  well  as  others  of  his 
colleagues,  regretted  being  unable  to  give  exact  statis- 
tics with  reference  to  alcoholism  in  delinquency,  but 
said  : “I  believe  1 am  not  wrong  in  affirming  that  in 
crimes  against  the  person  and,  especially,  in  those  of 
blood,  the  proportion  is  terrible,  as  1 estimate  it  at  70 
per  cent.” 

Liquor  Legislation.  Although  the  Government 
of  Uruguay  has  been  distinctly  favorable  to  tem- 
perance propaganda,  it  has  been  difiicult  to  secure 
legislation  restricting  the  sale  of  liquor.  Uruguay 
is  one  of  the  live  countries  of  South  America  hav- 
ing advanced  social  legislation,’  such  as  laws  for 
the  protection  of  labor,  for  women  and  children, 
old-age  pensions,  public  health,  etc.;  and  it  is  in 
the  interests  of  public  health  and  economic  prog- 
ress that  the  Government  desires  to  check  the  use 
of  alcoholic  liquor.  To  promote  these  ends  the  Gov- 
ernment grants  an  annual  subsidy  of  $3,000  to  the 
agencies  that  work  for  temperance. 

In  1911  the  Government  appointed  an  official 
Commission  to  study  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic 
and  advise  the  best  means  to  limit  the  pernicious 
effects  of  alcoholism.  In  this  investigation  a large 
amount  of  evidence  was  taken,  and  a portion  of  the 
report  of  the  Commission  has  been  quoted  in  this 
article.  At  Antialcoholic  Congresses  held  in  Mon- 
tevideo in  1914  and  1918  many  leading  officials, 
doctors,  and  men  of  science  participated,  and  their 
addresses  were  published  and  circulated  very  ex- 
tensively. 

In  1913  Mrs.  Carrie  van  Domselaar,  president 
of  the  Uruguay  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  wrote : 

The  Government  is  beginning  to  awaken  to  the  impor- 
tance of  at  least  limiting  the  number  of  drinking  houses 
( despachos  de  hehidas).  Dr.  Btchepare.  who  has  made 
the  study  of  insanity  a specialty,  has  done,  and  is  still 
doing,  a great  deal  to  awaken  a sentiment  toward  Pro- 
hibition. Our  Union  is  working  all  the  time,  but  it  can- 
not have  much  influence  with  the  Government  as  yet, 
although  petitions  are  sent  to  the  Chamber  whenever 
the  subject  is  to  be  discussed.  Our  hope  is  in  the  chil- 
dren who  are  receiving  instruction  ; as  they  take  their 
place  in  the  world  it  cannot  fail  to  have  great  effect. 

The  most  important  legislation  with  regard  to 
alcohol  in  Uruguay  is  included  in  the  Liquor  Law 
passed  in  1920,  whose  principal  provisions  are  as 
follows ; 

Art.  1.  Non-alcoholic  beverages  not  manufactured  in 
the  country  will  be  included  in  those  exempt  from  cus- 
toms duties. 

"When  factories  for  the  production  of  these  or  simi- 
lar beverages  shall  be  installed  in  the  country,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Power  will  reestablish  the  customs  duties. 

The  same  national  or  foreign  beverages  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  every  other  fiscal  impost. 

Art.  II.  The  sale  of  distilled  alcoholic  beverages  is 
forbidden  in  public  places,  harbors,  gardens,  prome- 
nades, theaters,  cinema-houses,  municipal  markets,  gam- 
bling-houses, etc. 

Retail-shops  existing  in  the  said  places  must  be  closed 
within  a year  from  the  promulgation  of  ths  present  law. 

Places  serving  as  music-halls  will  be  considered  as 
cafds,  under  this  law. 

The  sale  of  distilled  alcoholic  beverages  will  not  be 
permitted  in  trades. 


Art.  III.  The  introduction  and  manufacture  of  bev- 
erages having  absinth  as  their  base,  and- their  counter- 
parts, are  forbidden. 

A year  after  the  promulgation  of  the  present  law  the- 
sale  and  holding  of  the  said  beverages  will  be  inter- 
dicted. 

Only  importers  and  manufacturers  of  alcohol  shall  sell 
this  article  to  the  manufacturers  of  liqueurs. 

It  shall  also  be  permitted  to  sell  alcohol  for  the  need 
of  clinics  and  manufacturers  in  proportions  fixed  by  the 
Executive. 

Art.  V.  The  Executive  Power  shall  have  authority  to- 
enact  measures  regulating  hygiene  in  the  liqueur  fac- 
tories. 

These  establishments  shall  be  open  for  inspection  at 
all  times  by  duly  authorized  agents  of  the  public  ad- 
ministration. 

Art.  VI.  Retailers  may  not  make  any  kind  of  drink 
with  alcoholic  substances ; infractions  will  entail  the 
penalties  fixed  by  Article  X of  the  present  law. 

Art.  VII.  The  Executive  Power  shall  order  the  es- 
tablishment in  the  public  schools  of  a course  on  alco- 
holism and  its  evils  and  on  the  means  of  combating  it. 
with  a view  of  inspiring  in  the  children  an  aversion 
toward  alcohol. 

Art.  VIII.  The  sale  of  alcohol  to  women  and  children 
is  rigorously  forbidden  ; the  vendor  is  solely  responsi- 
ble for  the  infraction  of  this  article. 

Art.  IX.  The  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  soldiers 
in  the  Army  and  to  the  civil  guards  is  forbidden. 

Art.  X.  Infractions  of  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law  will  be  punished  by  fines  of  20  to  1,000  pesos. 
The  Executive  Power  is  entitled  to  establish  a scale 
of  fines  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  infraction. 

The  fine  shall  be  payable  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  notification  by  the  police. 

On  the  other  hand,  infraction  will  involve  an  equiv- 
alent imprisonment ; that  is  to  say.  one  day  of  arrest 
for  each  peso  or  fraction  of  a peso. 

In  1924  a law  was  passed  differentiating  between 
natural  and  artificial  wines,  and  standardizing 
their  production  and  output.  The  law  also  prohib- 
ited certain  kinds  of  adulteration;  but  its  provi- 
sions were  only  incidentally  concerned  with  the 
question  of  temperance. 

Temperance  Organizations.  The  first  temperance 
organization  to  gain  a foothold  in  Uruguay  was 
the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  which 
was  established  in  Montevideo  in  1892  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Clement  Leavitt,  World  W.  C.  T.  U.  mission- 
ary from  the  United  States.  The  first  president 
was  Mrs.  Almon  W.  Greenman,  wife  of  the  Metho- 
dist minister  in  Montevideo.  She  was  succeeded  in 
turn  by  the  wives  of  other  ministers 
W.  C.  T.  U.  located  there.  From  the  beginning 
the  pastors  and  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  as  well  as  of  other  de- 
nominations, have  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  Union  and  have  assisted  in  its  work.  Besides 
the  churches  other  Christian  organizations  have 
cooperated,  foremost  among  which  has  been  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  whose  secretaries,  P.  A.  Conard  and 
Eduardo  Monteverde,  have  exerted  a great  influ- 
ence in  governmental  and  educational  circles.  The 
Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  i\leth- 
odist  Church  has  helped  the  spread  of  temperance 
ideas,  especially  in  the  establishment  at  Crandon 
Institute  of  a center  for  scientific  temperance  in- 
struction and  in  the  institution  of  Loyal  Temper- 
ance Legions  for  temperance  trainingof  the  young. 

In  1898  Mrs.  Carrie  Crocker  van  Domselaar  be- 
came president  of  the  Union,  and  remained  in  that 
oflice  until  1915.  Under  her  leadership  temperance 
influence  advanced  constantly  throughoutthe  coun- 
try. In  1 9()(i,  at  Mrs.  Van  Domselaar’s  request.  Miss 
Elma  G.  Gowen,  World  missionary  of  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.,  made  an  extended  visit  in  Uruguay  and  was  very 
successful  in  arousing  interest  in  the  cause.  In  1913, 
again  at  Mrs.  Van  Domselaar’s  request.  Miss  Har- 
dynia  K.  Norville  was  sent  to  Uruguay  and,  after 
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a period  of  untiring  work  succeeded  in  organizing 
the LigaNacional CONTRA  EL  Alcohotismo  (“Na- 
tional League  against  Alcoholism”)  Avith  which 
the  Union  was  then  merged.  In  this  AA’ork  she  Avas 
ably  assisted  by  Dr.  Joaquin  de  Salterain  and 
his  AA'ife,  Mrs.  Manuela  de  Herrera  de  Salterain. 

From  the  first  the  temperance  forces  in  Uruguay 
took  advantage  of  the  possibilities  for  Avork  among 
the  children,  and  accordingly  many  Loyal  Temper- 
ance Legions  have  been  established  in  the  schools 
under  permission  given  by  the  Gov- 
Government  ernment.  In  1927  Mrs.  Isabel  Rod- 
Favors  riguezAvas  appointed  temperancesu- 
Temperance  pervisor  over  all  public  schools.  This 
Teaching  Avork  includes  medal  contests,  meet- 
ings, school  festivals  Avith  temjjer- 
ance  songs  and  recitations,  the  shoAvingof  lantern- 
slides  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  body 
and  mind,  and  the  formation  of  Juvenile  Clubs. 
Efforts  are  also  made  to  interest  parents.  Miss  Blan- 
ca E.  Ferraro,  representing  the  National  League 
in  Maldonado,  in  a report  to  the  Union  Signal 
(April  27,  1929),  states  that  there  are  noAV  sixteen 
Legions  in  the  schools  of  that  city:  that  in  1927 
she  organized  the  Temperance  Club  of  Cadets  Ar- 
tigas  in  San  Carlos,  under  Avhose  auspices  a num- 
ber of  temperance  gatherings  for  children  haA'e  been 
held;  and  that  in  1928,  Avith  the  help  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Cadets,  Miss  Rosa  Solsona  Flores, 
she  began  the  issue  of  a paper,  the  Arligas,  Avhich 
has  obtained  a large  circulation  in  Maldonado.  She 
is  allowed  a page  of  El  Amenecc  ( “The  Menace”  ) , 
issued  in  Maldonado  biAveekly,  for  temperance  prop- 
aganda. 

The  National  League  against  Alcoholism  Avas  or- 
ganized at  a meeting  in  the  Hotel  Oriental,  Monte- 
video, June  10,  1915.  The  first  officers  Avere:  Pres- 
ident, Mrs.  Bernardino  Munoz  de  De-Maria;  vice- 
president,  Cata  C.  de  Quintela;  trea- 
Liga  surer,  Mrs.  Manuela  de  Herrera  de  Sal- 
Nacional  terain ; and  secretary,  Delia  C.  de  Etch- 
epare.  The  first  Avork  of  the  organiza- 
tion Avas  an  investigation  into  the  state  of  alcohol- 
ism of  the  country,  AA'hich  AA^as  conducted  by  Dr. 
Salterain  and  Dr.  Narancio.  Through  the  efforts 
of  its  Avomen  members,  the  League  secured  a Gov- 
ernment subsidy  for  the  publication  of  propaganda 
leaflets,  and  of  the  official  organ,  El  Lazo  Blanco 
(“The  White  Ribbon”). 

In  1916  the  League  was  invited  to  the  First 
Pan-American  Congress  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
Mrs.  Ana  Miles  de  Monteverde  AA'as  appointed  as 
delegate  and  explained  the  Avork  of  the  League  to 
that  gathering.  In  1918,  under  League  auspices, 
the  first  Congress  against  Alcoholism  was  held  in 
Uruguay,  and  for  its  organization  the  Government 
contributed  1,000  pesos.  At  this  time  branches  of 
the  League  Avere  established  in  a number  of  De- 
partments throughout  the  country.  The  League 
was  represented  at  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  convention  held 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1919,  by  Miss  Norville,  Au- 
relia Viera,  and  Isabel  Gonzalez  Vazquez,  trans- 
portation expenses  for  these  delegates  being  paid 
by  the  Government.  At  this  time  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
made  an  offer  of  $15,000  to  aid  the  temperance 
cause  in  Uruguay  and  in  the  folloAving  October  Mrs. 
Van  Domselaar  received  a draft  for  that  amount. 
This  gift  was  made  Avith  the  stipulation  that  it  be 
kept  until  the  League  should  raise  an  equal  sum. 
Efforts  to  raise  this  money  were  successful  in  the 
course  of  a few  years,  and  in  1925  the  $30,000  was 


used  in  the  purchase  of  a building  in  Montevideo 
for  permanent  headquarters  for  the  League. 

The  League  has  been  active  in  Avorking  for  tem- 
perance legislation.  It  has  directed  petitions  to  the 
legislative  body  at  various  times,  notably  on  April 
19,  1917,  Avhen  a request  Avas  made  for  the  closing 
of  the  taverns  on  festival  days,  since  Avhich  time 
April  19  has  been  celebrated  as  Temj)erance  Day. 
In  1916  an  increase  in  the  license  fees  for  liquor- 
shops  Avas  secured.  Largely  through  the  influence 
of  the  League  a laAv  was  passed  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  distilled  liquors  on  Sundays. 

The  present  officers  of  the  League  (1929)  are: 
President,  Mrs.  Mamiela  de  Herrera  de  Salterain; 
and  secretary,  Mrs.  Elena  Fabregat  de  Gaetano. 
Its  headquarters  are  at  1368  Calle  Maldonado. 

In  1924  Mrs.  Van  Domselaar,  then  Auce-president 
of  the  League,  Avrote  concerning  the  status  of  the 
temperance  question  in  Uruguay  ( Union  Signal, 
Dec.  18,  1924)  : 

Although  we  haA^e  senators  and  deputies  in  both  houses 
who  are  favorable  to  our  cause,  not  much  progress  in 
ljutting  over  anti-alcohol  legislation  can  be  seen  here 
as  yet.  At  present  a very  live  subject  under  discussion 
in  both  houses  is  the  government  monopoly  of  the  bus- 
iness in  alcohol,  against  which  we  are  using  our  influ- 
ence. We  cannot  venture  to  say  just  what  the  outcome 
will  be.  Our  principal  supporter  in  the  Counsel  of  Ad- 
ministration, Dr.  Attilio  Narancio,  is  at  present  away 
in  the  United  States  because  of  ill-health,  and  he  is 
greatly  missed. 

The  government  is  favorable  to  the  temperance  move- 
ment as  long  as  we  conflne  our  activities  to  the  educa- 
tional side  of  the  question  ; it  facilitates  our  entering  in- 
to the  public  schools  with  scientific  temperance  instruc- 
tion and  to  teach  the  children  temperance  songs,  and 
allows  Loyal  Temperance  Legions  to  be  formed.  The  di- 
rector of  public  instruction.  Dr.  Eduardo  Acevedo,  re- 
cently accompanied  Mrs.  de  Salterain  and  several  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Liga  to  one  of  the  rural  schools  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  in  order  to  witness  the  teaching  of 
the  temperance  lessons  and  the  method  of  or- 
Iioyal  ganizing  a Loyal  Temperance  Legion.  Mrs. 
Zeg’ions  Rodriguez  delivered  the  lesson  in  a most  ef- 
fective manner,  and  Miss  Aurelia  Viera  or- 
ganized the  Legion  with  the  usual  formalities,  all  of  which 
was  to  Dr.  Acevedo  an  entirely  new  way  of  presenting 
the  subject.  He  expressed  himself  as  being  very  much 
pleased  to  have  such  work  carried  on  in  the  schools. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  railroad  fares  are  given  free 
to  a small  group  of  six  by  the  government,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  temperance  propaganda  in  the  cities  of 
the  interior,  and  forming  unions,  these  to  be  kept  alive 
by  constant  correspondence  with  the  headquarters  in 
this  city,  the  sending  out  of  leaflets  and  press  matter. 

Our  activities  are  many,  for  there  are  weekly  meetings 
at  the  headquarters  for  Loyal  Temperance  Legions  and 
classes  for  the  instruction  of  leaders,  as  well  as  weekly 
meetings  for  the  executive  committee.  The  Young  Peo- 
ple’s Branch  is  active  in  publicity  work,  translating 
books,  articles,  and  leaflets  for  distribution.  The  organ 
of  the  society  is  El  Lazo  Blanco,  published  monthly.  The 
local  press  is  generally  friendly.  We  make  use  of  pos- 
ters at  stated  seasons  and  give  them  a wide  circulation. 

Bibliography. — Alliance  Year  Booh,  1929  ; files  of  El 
Lazo  Blanco,  Montevideo,  Uruguay  ; Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,  11th,  12th,  and  1.3th  eds.,  s.v.  ; files  of  the  Inter- 
nationl  Record,  London,  Eng. ; W.  H.  Koebel,  The  Real 
Uruguay,  New  York,  1911,  and  The  Great  South  Land, 
New  York.  n.d.  ; Morewood,  History  of  Inebriating  Liq- 
uors, Dublin.  1838  ; Dr.  Joaqufn  de  Salterain,  Alcohol- 
ismo  en  el  Uruguay,  Montevideo.  1923  ; files  of  the  Union 
Signal;  Harry  W.  Van  Dyke,  Through  South  America. 

URWICK,  WILLIAM.  British  Congregational 
minister,  Avriter.  and  temperance  adAmcate;  born 
at  ShreAA^sbury,  Shropshire,  in  1791 ; died  in  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  July  16.  1868.  He  Avas  educated  at  a 
boarding-school  at  Worcester,  after  Avhich  he  se- 
cured employment  at  Birmingham.  There  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  John  Angell  James, 
Avho  persuaded  him  to  study  for  the  ministry  at 
Hoxton  Theological  Seminary.  His  first  charge  Avas 
at  Sligo,  Ireland,  Avhere  he  served  as  pastor  of  the 
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Independent  Church  for  eleven  years.  During  the 
famine  of  1823  he  was  secretary  of  the  relief  com- 
mittee for  the  distribution  of  English  contributions 
in  the  town  and  county  of  Sligo.  In  the  following 
year  he  visited  every  town  in  Connaught  as  agent 
of  the  Bible  Society,  and  in  1820  became  pastor  of 
the  York  Street  Congregational  Church,  Dublin, 
where  he  preached  for  nearly  42  years.  During  this 
period  he  taught  theology  in  the  Manor  Street  Acad- 
emy,  Dublin,  and  frequently  conducted  open-air 
services  at  Greystones,  County  Wicklow.  In  1832 
Urwick  was  granted  an  honorary  D.D.  by  Dart- 
mouth College  (U.S.A. ) . He  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral theological  works. 

Ui'wick  is  perhaps  best  remembered  for  his  writ- 
ing of  the  fourth  of  the  Dublin  Series  of  Tracts 
advocating  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors.  In  this  tract,  dated  Nov.  29,  1829,  and 
published  by  the  Dublin  Temperance  Society,  the 
author  points  out  the  evils  of  intemperance,  dis- 
cusses its  causes,  and  prescribes  the  followingf  rem- 
edy: 

The  prescription  I have  to  offer  is  simple,  and  with- 
in the  reach  of  all,  and  invariably  efficacious  if  it  be  ap- 
plied. It  is  the  total,  prompt,  and  persevering  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  liquors.  It  has  been  proposed  by 
some  to  change  the  kind,  or  to  diminish  the  quantity,  or 
to  lessen  the  frequency  of  their  use.  But  the  probabil- 
ity, I had  almost  said  the  certainty,  is,  that  if  indulgence 
in  them  be  allowed  at  all,  the  sensation  produced  by  them 
will  continue,  the  desire  for  them  will  be  sustained,  and 
the  door  yet  left  open  by  which  temptation  may  return 
and  again  lead  the  half-emancipated  victim  captive. 

USHIODA,  CHISE  (MARAYAMA).  Japanese 
teacher  and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  lida, 
provinceof  Shinsbu,  in  1842;  died  July  4, 1903.  She 
was  married  in  186G.  In  1882  she  became  a Chris- 
tian and  was  baptized  by  Dr.  Julius  Soper.  After 
her  husband’s  death  the  following  year  she  removed 
to  Tokyo  with  her  five  children  and  entered  the  kin- 
dergarten course  at  the  Sakuri  Girls’  School.  Aft- 
er graduation  she  tatight  in  kindergarten  schools. 
In  1887  she  enrolled  in  the  Seikei  Bible  School  for 
women,  from  which  she  graduated  three  years  later. 
For  seven  years  she  engaged  in  evangelistic  work. 

Throughout  the  later  years  of  her  life  Mrs.  Ushi- 
oda  was  actively  interested  in  various  forms  of  so- 
cial welfare.  She  helped  to  found  an  industrial 
school  and  worked  incessantly  for  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  and  for  Rescue  Homes 
for  fallen  women.  From  1897  until  her  death  she 
was  president  of  the  Tokyo  W.  C.  T.  U. 

USQUEBAUGH.  A potable  spirit  extensively 
distilled  by  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  uisge-heatha 
(water  of  life),  which,  in  later  contracted  form, 
became  the  modern  whisky.  The  usquebaugh  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  however,  was  quite  unlike  the 
whisky  of  to-day,  Ijeing  a compound  of  plain  spirit 
with  safTron,  nutmeg,  licorice,  anise,  sugar,  and 
other  spices  and  flavorings.  Distilled  spirits  (aqua 
vitae)  were  known  in  Ireland  as  early  as  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  whether  the  term 
“usquebaugh”  applied  to  plain  as  well  as  compound 
spirits  is  uncertain.  The  s])irits  which  formed  the 
basis  of  usquebaugh  were  undoubtedly  distilled 
from  grain,  usually  barley.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII  ( 1 491-1547 ) , irish  immigrants  took  with  them 
to  England  a variety  of  u.squebaugh,  which  they 
had  already  begun  to  manufacture.  Thrice-dis- 
tilled usquebaugh  was  called  “trestarig.” 


USQUEBAUGH  BAUD.  The  name  given  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Scotch  isle  of  Lewis  to  Usque- 
baugh that  has  been  four  times  distilled. 

USUPH.  A native  drink  common  in  many  parts 
of  the  Barbary  States.  According  to  Morewood 
(“Hist.,”  p.  78)  it  “consists  of  little  more  than 
the  water  in  which  raisins  have  been  steeped.” 

UTAH.  One  of  the  central  western  States  of  the 
United  States;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Idaho  and 
Wyoming,  on  the  east  by  Wyoming  and  Colorado, 
on  the  south  by  Arizona,  and  on  the  west  by  Ne- 
vada; area,  84,990  sq.  mi.;  population  (est.  1928) 
531,000.  The  capital  is  Salt  Lake  City  (pop.,  est. 
192(5,  133,000).  The  principal  industries  of  the 
State  are  agriculture  and  mining;  the  chief  prod- 
ucts are  hay  and  grain,  vegetables,  dairy  products, 
wool,  etc.  The  important  minerals  are  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  iron,  gold,  and  silver.  Salt  is  obtained  from 
the  solar  evaporation  of  the  waters  of  Great  Salt 
Lake. 

Historical  Summo/ry.  Utah  (named  from  the  Ute 
Indian  tribe)  was  first  visited  by  white  men  in 
1540,  when  an  expedition  sent  out  by  Vasquez  de 
Coronado,  the  Spanish  explorer,  and  led  by  Capt. 
Garcia  Lopez  de  Ctirdenas  reached  the  Colorado 
River  at  a point  now  within  the  State’s  borders. 
In  1775  the  territory  was  explored  by  two  Fran- 
ciscan friars,  Francisco  Atanasio  Dominguez  and 
Silvestre  Velez  de  Escalante,  who  led  an  expedi- 
tion from  Sante  Fe  to  discover  a direct  route  to 
Monterey,  California,  and  reached  Utah  Lake  on 
Aug.  23.  It  was  not  until  50  years  later  that  Great 
Salt  Lake  was  discovered  by  James  Bridger,  a 
trapper,  who  was  seeking  the  source  of  the  Great 
Bear  River.  Other  trappers  followed  and  in  1825 
William  H.  Ashley,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur 
Company,  led  a party  of  120  from  St.  Louis  and  es- 
tablished the  fort  named  for  him  on  Lake  Utah. 
In  1843  John  C.  Fremont  and  Kit  Carson  explored 
Great  Salt  Lake.  The  settlement  of  Utah,  however, 
began  with  the  arrival  of  Brigham  Young  and  his 
band  of  150  Mormon  followers,  who,  seeking  to  es- 
cape the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  entered 
Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  September,  1847. -Be- 
fore the  end  of  1848,  5,000  Mormons  had  settled  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

At  the  time  of  the  Mormon  arrival  Utah  was  in 
the  possession  of  iMexico;  but  by  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  (Feb.  2,  1848)  the  western  ter- 
ritory in  which  Utah  was  included  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States.  Early  in  1849 
The  the  Mormon  community  was  organ- 

Mormon  ized  into  the  state  of  Deseret,  with 
Immigration  Brigham  Young,  successor  to  Jo- 
seph Smith  as  head  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  as  governor.  Deseret  then  comprised  all 
of  Utah,  Arizona,  and  Nevada,  together  with  parts 
of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Califor- 
nia. In  1850  Congress  organized  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  comprising  the  present  State  and  portions 
of  Nevada,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming,  under  an  act 
which  provided  for  its  later  admission  as  a State. 
Statehood  was  delayed,  however,  because  of  the  op- 
])osition  in  Congress  to  the  institution  of  polj'ga- 
my  in  the  Mormon  Church  and  repeated  clashes 
between  the  Church  and  the  Government  regarding 
the  extent  of  Federal  control.  Mormon  hostility 
to  the  settlement  of  non-^Iormons  (“Gentiles”) 
brought  about  the  Mountain  iMeadow  Massacre,  in 
1857,  in  which  a party  of  immigrants  were  mur- 
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dered  by  Mormons  and  Indians.  In  the  same  year 
the  Indians  rose  against  the  Mormons  and  in  the 
next  ten  years  outbreaks  were  numerous,  ending 
in  the  Black  Hawk  War  ( 1865-67 ) after  which  the 
Indians  were  removed  to  reservations  in  the  Uinta 
Valley. 

The  disturbances  between  the  Mormons  and  “Gen- 
tiles” led  to  the  sending  of  United  States  troops  to 
Utah  in  1857,  and  the  Mormons  submitted  to  Fed- 
eral control  in  the  following  year.  The  Edmunds 
Act  of  1882,  followed  by  supplementary  legisla- 
tion, punished  and  discouraged  polygamy  in  the 
Mormon  Church  and,  after  the  institution  had  been 
practically  renounced  by  the  Church,  Utah  was  ad- 
mitted as  a vState  in  1896.  In  later  years  a large 
“Gentile”  immigration  took  place ; but  the  popu- 
lation is  still  predominantly  Mormon.  The  present 
head  of  the  Church  is  Hebee  J.  Grant. 

Alcohol  in  Utah  Temtory.  The  history  of  Utah 
with  regard  to  alcohol  has  been  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  that  of  other  western  States,  due  to  its 
settlement  by  the  Mormons,  among  whom  the  use 
of  liquor  was  discouraged. 

Mormon  objection  to  the  use  of  liquor  is  based 
on  the  “Words  of  Wisdom,”  claimed  to  have  been 
received  by  Joseph  Smith  in  revelation  on  Feb.  27, 
1833.  According  to  the  reA^elation  these  “words,” 
with  regard  to  intoxicants,  were: 

Behold,  verily,  thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  you,  in  con- 
sequence of  evils  and  designs  ...  I have  warned  you  and 
forewarned  you  ...  by  giving  you  this  word  of  wisdom 
by  revelation,  that  inasmuch  as  any  man  drinketh  wine 
or  strong  drink  among  you,  behold  it  is  not  good,  nor 
meet  in  the  sight  of  your  father.  . . 

The  Auew-point  of  orthodox  Mormons  on  this  ques-- 
tion  is  set  forth  by  Franklin  S.  Harris  and  New- 
bern  I.  Butt,  in  “Fruits  of  Mormonism”  as  fol- 
lows : 

Thus  caring  for  the  body  has  taken  its  place  as  a 
religious  principle  which  affects  the  welfare  of  the 
soul.  Because  the  body  and  spirit  taken  together  are 
considered  as  the  soul  of  man,  it  is  thought  that  any- 
thing that  tends  to  degrade  the  body,  automatically 
retards  the  progress  of  the  individual,  and  consequent- 
ly helps  defeat  the  individual’s  progress  toward  the 
great  goal  of  life.  Those  who  follow  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom refrain  from  the  use  of  all  intoxicants,  from  to- 
bacco, from  tea  and  coffee  and  from  anything  else  that 
is  known  to  be  injurious  to  the  body.  They  also  avoid 
over-eating,  over-working  or  any  other  excess.  This 
means  that  the  Mormon  people,  if  they  are  living  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  Church,  are  temperate  and 
that  they  avoid  over-indulgence  in  every  form. 

In  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  Church, 
it  Avas  early  decided  by  the  Mormon  leaders  not  to 
permit  the  sale  of  liquor  in  their  communities.  At 
a meeting  on  Sept.  24, 1847,  a resolution  Avas  passed 
at  Salt  Lake  City  “against  the  sale  or  itse  of  ar- 
dent spirits”  (Hubert  HoAve  Bancroft,  “History  of 
LTah”) . In  spite  of  this  resolution,  hoAvever,  some 
production  of  liquor  must  have  been 

Early  attempted  by  the  Mormons  in  the 

Mormon  first  year  of  their  residence  in  Utah, 
Prohibition  as  in  the  following  year  it  Avas  nec- 
essary to  prohibit  such  production. 
According  to  Bancroft,  the  second  winter  Avas  un- 
usually seA'ere  and  the  traders  Avere  reported  to 
be  very  near  starvation.  As  a remedy  the  Mormon 
Church  “resolved  that  no  corn  should  be  made  in- 
to Avhisky.  and  that  if  any  man  Avas  preparing  to 
distil  corn  into  Avhiskey  or  alcohol,  the  corn  should 
be  taken  and  given  to  tlie  poor.”  ( “History  of  Brig- 
ham Young,”  M.S.,  1849,  4,  cited  by  Bancroft.) 

As  to  the  manufacture  of  Avhisky  in  Utah  Ban- 
croft quotes  a statement  of  President  Taylor  that 


“alcohol  Avas  first  made  by  the  saints  [Mormon] 
for  bathing,  pickling,  and  medicinal  purposes,  and 
Avas  little  used  for  drinking.  Stills  aattc  afterAvard 
obtained  from  emigrants,  and  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  alcohol  Avere  later  controlled  by  the  city 
councils.”  Utah  AAdiisky  Avas  known  as  “valley  tan,” 
a name  first  applied  to  leather  tanned  in  the  val- 
ley, and  afterAvard  to  other  articles  of  home  pro- 
duction. According  to  Mark  Twain  (“Roughing 
It”)  no  saloons  Avere  allowed  in  Utah  by  Brigham 
Young  and  no  private  drinking  permitted  among 
the  Mormons,  except  of  “valley  tan.”  (See. Ne- 
vada.) 

From  almost  the  first  the  Mormon  Church  adopted 
the  use  of  unfermented  Avine  in  the  communion 
service,  the  use  of  fermented  Avine  being  given  up 
as  the  result  of  a revelation  received  by  Joseph 
Smith.  Smith’s  account  of  the  revelation,  as  giATn 
in  the  Mormon  periodicals.  Millennial  Star  (iv. 
151)  and  Times  and  Seasons  (iv.  117-118),  is 
cited  by  Bancroft  (op.  cit.)  in  the  folloAving  quo- 
tation : 

In  order  to  prepare  for  this  (confirmation)  I set  out 
to  go  to  procure  some  wine  for  the  occasion,  but  had 
gone  only  a short  distance  when  I was  met  by  a 
heavenly  messenger,  and  received  the  revelation. 

According  to  the  rcA’elation,  Smith  AA^as  told  that 
“Avine  for  sacramental  purposes  must  not  be  bought, 
hut  made  at  home,”  and  he  Avas  given  directions 
for  preparing  the  Avine.  William  Chandless,  aaJio 
visited  Utah  in  the  early  days,  states  (“A  Ausit  to 
Salt  Lake,”  London,  1857)  that  for  communion 
“Avater  is  substituted  for  Avine,  from  the  impossi- 
liility  of  obtaining  the  latter  unadulterated,  they 
say;  one  may  add,  also  to  avoid  the  great  ex- 
pense.” 

With  the  arrival  of  non-Mormons,  hoAvever,  sa- 
loons sprang  up  and  flourished.  Historians  of  Utah 
agree  that  the  majoritj’'  of  the 
Drunkenness  “Gentile”  arrivals  Avere  of  a rough 
Among  class,  traders,  miners,  gamblers, 
Non-Mormons  and  adventurers  of  the  loAvest  or- 
der, and  that  these  men  AA'ere  re- 
sponsible for  the  introduction  of  drunkenness  and 
A'ice  into  the  Territory.  Bancroft  says  that:  “Un- 
til the  gentiles  came,  there  Avere  in  Utah  no  police 
or  police  courts ; no  houses  of  drinking,  or  of  gam- 
bling, or  of  prostitution”  (p.  339),  and  that  later 
in  1882, 

all  the  keepers  of  brothels,  and  nearly  all  the  game- 
sters and  saloon-keepers,  were  gentiles.  Two  hundred 
out  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  towns  and  villages  in 
the  territory  contained  not  a single  bagnio.  . .The  Mor- 
mons were  a people  singularly  free  from  vice — unless 
that  can  be  called  a vice  which  forms  part  of  the  ten- 
ets of  their  church — and  they  were  one  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious, sober,  and  thrifty  communities  in  the  world. 

In  his  description  of  Utah  the  same  author  says 
that  the  toAAms  resembled  small  English  villages, 
“except  for  the  fact  that  no  ale-houses  Avere  to  be 
seen  in  their  midst,”  and  of  Salt  Lake  City  he 
Avrites : 

In  1883  the  capital  contained  a fixed  population  of 
about  25, 000... The  city  was  well  supplied  with  all 
modern  comforts  and  conveniences,  including  gas  and 
electric  lights,  street-railroads,  hotels,  markets,  libra- 
ries, theatres,  clubs,  and  saloons,  where  men  might 
drink,  smoke,  and  discuss  politics  and  religion.  . . 

He  states  that  the  first  barroom  in  Salt  Lake  City 
and  the  only  one  for  years,  Avas  in  the  Salt  Lake 
House,  OAvned  by  President  Young  and  Feramorz 
Little.  It  Avas  opened  “for  the  accommodation  of 
travelers,  whose  requirements  Avould  be  supplied 
by  some  one,  and  it  Avas  thought  by  the  brethren 
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that  they  had  better  control  the  trade  than  have 
outsiders  do  so.” 

With  the  establishment  of  saloons  in  many  of  the 
towns  of  Utah  an  attempt  was  also  made  by  “Gen- 
tiles” to  open  a liquor-shop  in  Salt  Lake  City  in 
opposition  to  the  Mormon  establishment.  This  sa- 
loon was  suppressed  by  the  Mormon  authorities 
as  an  unlicensed  liquor-shop  and  in  a subsequent 
law  suit  (Clinton  et.  al.  vs.  Englebrecht  et.  al.) , 
brought  by  the  owners,  a judgment  for  $00,000 
was  rendered  against  the  municipal  olllcers.  This 
judgment  was  later  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
(Millemiiul  x.xxiv.  29(i,  cited  by  Bancroft,  p. 
004.)  For  further  details  of  the  attitude  of  Mor- 
mon communities  toward  the  liquor  traffic,  see 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

The  increase  in  population  in  Utah  brought  about 
an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  liquor.  In  1850, 
according  to  Bancroft,  the  Utah  Territory  revenue 
was  $23,000,  “including  merchants’  licenses  and 
tax  on  liquors.”  In  1870  J.  II.  Beadle,  in  “Life  in 
Utah,”  estimated  the  income  from  the  Mormon 
whisky  distillery  and  liquor-store  at  $100,000. 

Besides  the  production  of  native  whisky,  efforts 
were  made  to  produce  wine.  On  the  Virgin  River 
and  elsewhere  in  southern  Utah  some  vineyards 
were  located;  but,  according  to  Bancroft  “viticul- 
ture was  not  a profitable  industry,  as  both  grapes 
and  wine  were  slow  of  sale,  the  latter  on  account 
of  its  inferior  quality,  and  because  the  Mormons 
seldom  use  stimulants.”  In  1875  there  were  only 
544  acres  in  grapes,  the  total  yield  being  about 
1,700  tons,  and  the  average  a little  more  than  three 
tons  per  acre. 

I'actors  which  brought  about  a change  in  moral 
conditions  in  Utah  were  the  character  of  the  Fed- 
eral officials  sent  out  to  fill  Territorial  offices,  and 
the  disputes  between  the  Mormon  and  Federal  au- 
thorities, which  finally  residted  in  armed  contro- 
versy. 

Most  of  the  “Gentile”  officials  appointed  to  Ter- 
ritorial offices,  according  to  Mormon  account,  were 
solely  political  adventurers.  Of  the  first  Federal 
officials,  Bancroft  states  that  two  deserted  their 
posts,  a third  was  probably  an  opium-eater,  a fourth 
a drunkard,  and  the  fifth  a gambler  and  leeher. 
The  fourth,  who  was  “of  vinous  aspect,”  added  to 
his  judicial  functions  that  of  store-  and  boarding- 
house keeper;  he  never  lost  the  “good-will  of  his 
patrons,  and  never  refused  to  drink  with  them.” 

The  first  clash  between  Federal  troops  and  the 
IMormons  occurred  on  Xew  Year’s  day,  1855,  as  a 
result  of  a saloon  quarrel.  The  Federal  troops  were 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Step- 
Mormons  toe.  In  this  fight  Bancroft  states  that 

Resist  “firearms  were  used,  and  several  men 

Federal  wounded,  two  of  the  soldiers  severely. 

Troops  The  entire  legioti  [Mormon]  turned 
out  and  threatened  to  annihilate  Step- 
toe’s  companies,  compelling  them  to  entrench  and 
remain  under  arms  for  three  days.  The  matter  was 
settled  by  mediation.”  Subsequently,  however,  a 
larger  force  was  sent  to  maintain  Federal  author- 
ity and  during  its  two-year  occupation  of  the  ter- 
ritory the  conduct  of  the  troops  was  for  the  most 
part  unexceptionable,  the  real  cause  of  further 
trouble  with  the  Mormons  being  the  army’s  camp- 
followers.  Of  this  situation,  Bancroft  writes: 

Accompanying:  the  troops,  however,  was  the  usual 
crowd  of  hucksters  and  camp-followers,  and  a more 
villainous  throng  was  never  gathered  from  the  sweep- 


ings of  the  frontier  states.  At  Camp  Scott  and  on  the 
march  they  were  kept  under  strict  surveillance,  but 
here  they  found  a safe  field  for  their  operations.  Many 
of  the  younger  Mormons  were  corrupted  by  their  ex- 
ample, and  in  1859  gambling,  theft,  drunkenness,  and 
even  murder  were  as  common  in  Salt  Lake  City  as 
they  became  in  later  years  among  the  mining  towns 
of  Nevada  and  Colorado.  Seldom  were  the  offenders 
brought  to  justice,  the  authorities  being  only  too  glad 
to  let  these  desperadoes  kill  each  other  off  during  their 
drunken  carousals. 

Liquor  Legislation.  The  first  restrictions  on  the 
sale  of  liquor  in  Utah  were  local  measures.  After 
the  Territorial  Legislature  was  established,  laws 
were  passed,  from  time  to  time,  that  by  1900  gave 
the  State  an  effective  liquor  code.  Utah  was  then 
under  the  license  st'stem,  license  fees  varying  from 
$000  to  $1,200  per  year.  Persons  selling  liquor 
without  a license  were  subject  to  a fine  of  not  more 
than  $300,  or  imprisonment  for  a period  of  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  botli.  Sunday  selling  was 
subject  to  the  same  penalties.  Sale  to  Indians  or 
minors  was  punishable  by  a fine;  and  adulteration 
was  prohibited. 

Little  was  done  toward  further  amendment  of 
the  liquor  laws  until  1908,  in  which  year  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  took  chaige.  Under  the  leadership 
of  George  Alrert  Startup  a legislative  campaign 
was  inaugurated  in  1909.  State-wide  Prohibition 
w^as  its  original  objective;  but  to  secure  the  sup- 
port of  both  the  Repuldican  and  Democratic  par- 
ties, a local-option  compromise  was  agreed  upon. 
The  law  was  passed  but  was  subsequently  vetoed 
by  the  governor  of  the  State.  In  1911  local  option 
was  enacted ; but  did  not  result  as  favorably  as  the 
drj^s  had  anticipated,  owing  to  the  township  rather 
than  the  county  being  made  the  voting  unit.  In  con- 
sequence, liquor  sales  in  wet  centers  were  enor- 
mously increased.  A step  forward  w^as 

The  the  Booth-Startup  Law  of  1913.  making 
Wootton  owners  responsible  for  liquor  and  vice 

Bill  nuisances  committed  on  their  premises. 

In  1915  another  attempt  was  made  to 
secure  State-wide  Prohibition.  The  Wootton  bill, 
drafted  by  Startup,  passed  the  Legislature,  but 
was  vetoed  by  Governor  William  Spry,  an  elder  of 
the  Mormon  Church,  w ho,  to  avoid  having  the  mea- 
sure ])assed  over  his  veto,  delayed  action  until  the 
Legislature  had  adjourned. 

Meanwhile  a considerable  portion  of  the  State 
had  voted  dry.  On  June  27,  1911,  local-0)>tion  elec- 
tions were  held  in  1 1 0 cities  and  towns.  Of  the  com- 
munities voting.  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  the 
two  largest  cities  in  the  State,  together  with  21 
towns,  voted  wet.  while  87  towns  and  cities  voted 
dry.  The  vote  in  Salt  Lake  City  was:  Wet,  14,008; 
dry,  9,328.  The  wet  majority  in  Ogden  was  1,652- 
As  the  result  of  this  election  101  saloons  were  driven 
out,  leaving  only  235  saloons  in  the  State,  of  which 
141  were  in  Salt  Lake  City,  32  in  Ogden,  and  02 
scattered  over  the  State.  In  1913  and  1915  further 
local-option  elections  increased  dry  majorities.  In 
Provo  the  dry  majority  was  increased  from  230  to 
650;  in  Logan,  from  500  to  1,200.  Strong  license 
cities  did  not  vote  in  the  June  elections  of  1915. 
However,  with  the  exception  of  its  two  largest  cit- 
ies, the  mining  and  railroad  camps,  and  one  resi- 
dence town,  ITtah  was  jiractically  dry. 

Statutory  Prohibition  was  finally  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  in  1917,  by  a unanimous  vote  in  the 
Senate  and  with  hut  one  dissenting  vote  in  the 
House.  It  was  approved  by  Governor  Bamberger 
and  went  into  operation  on  Aug.  1.  In  the  same 
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year  a Prohibition  amendment  to  the  State  Con- 
stitution was  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  people  at  the  general  election  in  No- 
vember, 1918. 

The  Federal  Prohibition  Amendment  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Utah  Legislature  Jan.  14-15, 1919,  mak- 
ing Utah  the  thirty-third  State  to  ratify. 

Utah  has  enacted  a Prohibition  enforcement  law, 
under  whose  provisions  a first  violation  is  punish- 
able by  fine  and  a second  violation  by  imprison- 
ment. Premises  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold 
constitute  nuisances  which  may  be  abated, but  there 
is  no  specific  provision  that  such  premises  shall 
be  closed  except  as  to  the  sale  of  liquor.  Any  fluid 
poured  out  or  otherwise  destroyed  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  seizure  will  be  prima  facie  evidence 
that  violation  was  intended.  Vehicles  which  illegal- 
ly transport  liquor  may  be  seized  and  sold.  State 
officials  may  be  removed  from  office  for  failure  to 
perform  their  duty  with  reference  to  liquor  viola- 
tions, and  enforcement  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
State  and  county  officials. 

Temperamce  Organizations.  Owing  to  the  isola- 
tion of  the  Mormon  population  and  the  character 
of  early  non-Mormon  settlers,  Utah  was  somewhat 
laggard  in  the  field  of  temperance  reform.  As  ear- 
ly as  1866  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Tem- 
jjlars  had  secured  a foothold  in  the  Territory ; but 
in  1882  the  Order  had  not  progressed  sufficiently 
to  establish  a Grand  Lodge.  During  Miss  Frances 
E.  Willard’s  tour  of  the  West  in  1883 
W.  C.  T.  U,  she  attempted  to  institute  the  Wo- 
man’s Christian  Temperance  Union 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  Conferences  were  held  with  lead- 
ing Mormon  women,  but  no  organization  was  ef- 
fected. In  1888,  however,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  organ- 
ized a State  Union,  with  Mrs.  C.  S.  Burnett  as 
president.  At  that  time  there  were  five  local  Unions 
in  the  State  with  231  members,  and  eleven  junior 
societies  with  570  members.  Recent  presidents  of 
the  State  Union  have  been:  Mrs.  C.  A.  Walker, 
Salt  Lake  City;  Mrs.  D.  W.  Jenkins,  Tremonton; 
and  (1926 — ) Mrs.  M.  H.  Parry,  Salt  Lake  City. 

In  1895  the  Prohibition  League  of  Utah  was  or- 
ganized to  fight  for  constitutional  Prohibition.  In 
1905  an  independent  campaign  was  waged  by  George 
A.  Startup,  in  connection  with  the  Deseret  News, 
for  the  elimination  of  advertisements  of  alcoholic 
medicines.  The  Anti-Saloon  League  had  entered 
Utah  in  March,  1898,  but  it  was  not  formally  or- 
ganized until  Dec.  6,  1907,  when  a convention  was 
held  in  the  First  Methodist  Church  at  Salt  Lake 
City.  At  this  meeting  George  F.  Goodwin  presided 
and  Frank  B.  Stephens  gave  the  address  of  wel- 
come. Addresses  were  given  by  the  Rev.  P.  A. 
Simpkins  and  by  Assistant  General  Superintendent 
Young,  who  spoke  in  the  absence  of  National  Su- 
perintendent Purley  A.  Baker.  Rev.  Louis  S.  Fuller 
was  named  State  superintendent,  and  he  was  also 
in  charge  of  the  organization  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  in  Nevada  and  Wyoming.  He  was  succeeded 
in  1912  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Short.  The  “Anti-Saloon 
League  Year  Book”  gives  no  further  League  offi- 
cials for  Utah  until  it  reports  the  officers  of  the 
Prohibition  and  Betterment  League  (1917-1919) 
as:  President,  Heber  J.  Grant;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Rev.  George  E-  Davies ; second  vice-president, 
George  A.  Startup ; secretary,  J ohn  H.  Evans ; cor- 
responding secretary,  James  H.  Wolfe.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  no  State  superintendent. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  League  were  devoted  to 


the  securing  of  legislative  action.  Public  sentiment 
had  developed  rapidly,  85  per  cent  of  the  voters  of 
the  State  having  signed  petitions  asking  for  State- 
W’ide  Prohibition.  An  inadequate  local-option  law 
was  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  Leg- 
islature of  1909.  In  1910  the  organ- 
The  ization  of  Betterment  Leagues,  un- 

Anti-Saloon  der  the  direction  of  Startup,  was 

League  begun  to  secure  further  local-option 
action.  The  Betterment  campaign 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  local-option  law 
of  1911.  In  1915  the  League  undertook  a campaign 
for  State-wide  Prohibition  that  has  become  his- 
toric, not  only  for  the  bitterness  of  the  contest  but 
for  the  political  duplicity  revealed.  The  measure, 
known  as  the  Wootton  bill,  was  presented  to  the 
Legislature;  but  before  it  was  finally  enacted  the 
referendum  provisions  were  stricken  out. 

The  amended  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
and  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  governor. 
Governor  Spry,  an  elder  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
had  led  the  people  to  believe  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  the  Prohibition  bill ; but  instead  he  held  the 
measure  till  the  Legislature  adjourned  and  then  ve- 
toed it.  The  indignation  caused  by  this  action  was 
voiced  by  Prof.  N.  L.  Nelson,  who  in  “An  Open 
Letter”  to  Governor  William  Spry,  published  by 
the  Betterment  League  in  the  pamphlet  “The  Be- 
trayal of  Utah”  (Provo,  Utah,  Mar.  30,  1915), 
charged  that  the  Governor  was  waiting  in  his  of- 
fice to  learn  what  action  the  Legislature  was  tak- 
ing and  was  immediately  informed  of  every  step 
in  the  proceedings.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  the 
bill  had  been  signed  he  left  his  office  and  the  build- 
ing before  it  could  be  presented  to  him.  In  order  to 
get  the  bill  signed  that  evening  a committee  was 
appointed  to  wait  on  the  Governor.  The  committee 
found  him  in  the  Hotel  Utah;  but  his  anger  at 
their  visitation  led  him  to  denounce 
Prohibition  the  committee  in  insulting  language. 
Bill  and  its  members  withdrew  without 

Betrayed  giving  him  the  bill.  The  bill  reached 
him  the  next  morning,  the  letter  ac- 
comjJanying  it  being  dated  March  5.  He  sent  a mes- 
sage to  the  Senate  asking  that  the  date  be  changed 
to  March  6.  He  then  held  the  bill  over  without  ac- 
tion until  the  Legislature  adjourned,  so  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  pass  the  measure  over  his 
veto.  In  his  veto  message  he  justified  his  act  by 
trying  to  point  out  objectionable  features  in  the 
measure,  such  as  the  provision  making  the  drug- 
gist the  dispenser  of  alcohol  on  the  prescription  of 
a physician,  the  lack  of  a provision  for  compensa- 
tion to  the  liquor-dealers  for  loss  of  property,  and 
the  lack  of  adequate  time  for  them  to  close  up  their 
business.  Governor  Spry  also  attempted  to  excul- 
pate himself  by  implicating  President  Joseph  F, 
Smith,  head  of  the  Mormon  Church.  According  to 
the  New  Republic,  Aug,  13, 1915,  the  Governor  made 
the  following  statement  to  three  Mormon  stake 
presidents  in  the  Senate : 

Now,  brethren,  I come  to  you  as  your  brother  in  the 
priesthood,  and  not  as  governor  of  the  state ; and  I 
bring  a message  from  the  president  of  the  church  to 
you  as  stake  presidents  and  the  message  is  that  Presi- 
dent Smith  desires  you  to  sustain  my  veto  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  defend  me  in  my  action  when  you 
go  home  to  your  people. 

The  same  paper  states  that  President  Smith  did 
not  deny  Governor  Spry’s  statement  that  he  wanted 
Spry’s  veto  sustained,  although  a little  later,  at 
the  April  conference  of  the  Church,  Smith  reaf- 
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firmed  his  Prohibition  views  in  the  following  state- 
ment : 

I will  advocate  and  strive  to  use  every  opportunity 
within  my  reach  for  Prohibition  in  wisdom  and  not  in 
unwisdom.  If  I go  to  any  extreme  at  all  in  any  matter, 
I hope  it  will  be  in  the  cause  of  justice,  truth,  temper- 
ance and  honesty  of  life  and  purpose.  I may  get  ex- 
treme in  matters  of  that  kind,  but  I may  not  be  so  ex- 
treme as  some  people  are  in  questions  of  policy. 

Governor  Spry  was  a Republican.  The  dry  forces 
now  threw  their  support  to  the  Democratic  party 
and  helped  to  elect  Simon  Bamberger  as  governor, 
with  a dry  Democratic  Legislature.  A new  State- 
wide Prohibition  bill  wasdraftedand enacted, prac- 
tically without  opposition,  in  1917. 

For  a considerable  period  the  temperance  move- 
ment in  Utah  centered  in  Provo,  where  the  dry 
forces  were  led  by  George  A.  Startup,  ably  second- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Philip  King  and  the  Rev.  Everett 
Bachelder,  successive  pastors  of  the  Community 
Church.  Startup  not  only  undertook  the  routine 
duties  of  State  superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon 


UTSKANKNINGSAKTIEBOLAG 

League,  but  in  addition  drafted  legislative  mea- 
sures, conducted  intensive  campaigns,  and  frequent- 
1}"  defrayed  traveling  expenses,  costs  of  circulari- 
zation, etc.,  from  his  own  pocketbook. 

After  several  years  of  State  and  National  Pro- 
hibition, the  Federal  Prohibition  Director  of  Utah 
in  1924  stated  it  as  his  Ijelief  that  at  least  three 
fourths  of  the  people  were  of  Prohibition  princi- 
ples and  practise. 

Bibliography. — Files  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  Year 
Book,  Westerville:  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  History  of 
Utah,  San  Francisco,  1889  ; William  Chandless.  A Visit 
to  Salt  Lake,  London,  1857  ; Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
11th  ed.,  S.V.;  Harper’s  Encyclopaedia  of  United  States 
History,  vol.  ix,  New  York,  1902  ; Franklin  S.  Harris 
and  Newbern  I.  Butt,  Fruits  of  Morinonisni,  New  York, 
1925  ; Prof.  N.  L.  Nelson,  An  Open  Letter  to  Governor 
Spry,  Provo,  1915  ; Mark  Twain  (Samuel  L.  Clemens), 
Roughing  It,  New  York,  1888. 

UTSHWALA.  The  Zulu  name  for  joalo  or  jo- 
ala.  See  Kafir  Beer. 

UTSKANKNINGSAKTIEBOLAG.  See  Bolag. 
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VALE,  JOHN.  British  editor  aud  temperance 
leader;  born  in  London,  England, March  16,  1857 ; 
died  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  July  8,  1926.  After 
leaving  school  he  worked  for  some  years  with  his 
father.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  became  an  ab- 
stainer, joining  a Band  of  Hope.  He  was  a pioneer 
worker  in  the  Hackney  Band  of  Hope  Union  and 
later  he  became  superintendent  of  Bands  of  Hope 
at  Twig  Folly  and  Bethnal  Green.  He  also  joined 
the  Victoria  Park  Lodge  of  Good  Templars,  which 
was  known  throughout  London  as  the  “Model 
Lodge,”  and  he  served  for  several  years  as  its  sec- 
retary. He  was  engaged  as  a temperance  lecturer 
for  the  National  Temperance  League,  the  United 
Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union,  and  the  Middlesex 
I.  O.  G.  T.,  in  which  capacity  he  traveled  over  En- 
gland. In  1882,  while  on  a visit  to  Australia,  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  newly  formed  Vic- 
torian Alliance.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  Mel- 
bourne and  in  1886  married  Miss  Florence  Thom- 
son, of  that  city. 

Vale  speedily  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
temperance-reform  movement  in  Victoria.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  duties  as  secretary  of  the  Alliance  he 
was  made  editor  of  the  Alliance  Record,  in  which 
he  carried  on  a campaign  of  education  against  the 
liquor  traffic.  He  organized  the  opposition  to  the 
issuing  of  liquor  licenses  under  the  law  of  1885, 
and,  by  constant  vigilance  at  license  hearings,  was 
successful  in  preventing  the  opening  of  about  1,500 
public  houses  and  wine-shops.  While  the  ratio  of 
licenses  had  been  1 to  each  200  of  the  population, 
as  a result  of  his  no-license  fight,  by  1921,  the  ra- 
tio was  reduced  to  1 to  each  744.  During  this  pe- 
riod he  tided  the  Alliance  over  an  interval  of  finan- 
cial depression  brought  about  by  the  bursting  of 
the  land  boom  in  Australia. 

In  1889  Vale  visited  England,  where  he  was  ac- 
corded a reception  by  the  United  Kingdom  Alli- 
ance and  other  temperance  societies.  In  1892  he  led 
a fight  against  the  principle  of  public  management 
of  the  liquor  traffic,  in  the  course  of  which  he  pub- 
lished a widely  read  pamphlet  entitled  “Some  Rea- 
sons Against  Public  Management  and  State  Mo- 
nopoly of  the  Liquor  Traffic.”  In  1893  he  prepared 
a model  Local  Option  Act,  which  provided  for  the 
enrolment  of  women  as  voters.  He  successfully  or- 
ganized the  opposition  to  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  allowing  beer  and  tobacco  advertise- 
ments to  appear  on  official  postcards,  as  a result 
of  which  the  cards  were  withdrawn  in  1896. 

At  the  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth,  Vale 
organized  an  Inter-State  Temperance  Council,  of 
which  he  was  made  honorary  secretary.  He  vis- 
ited the  various  States  and  took  part  in  their  tem- 
perance campaigns.  In  1898  and  1902  he  partici- 


pated in  Prohibition  polls  in  New  Zealand,  and  in 
1899  he  visited  Queensland  and  campaigned  in  Tas- 
mania. He  also  visited  the  island  of  Papua  where, 
in  1903,  he  organized  petitions  to  the  Government 
to  introduce  Prohibition. 

In  1904  Vale  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Alliance  to  become  organizer  for  the  Independent 
Order  of  Rechabites.  He  remained  an  active  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Alliance,  however,  and  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  executive,  treasurer,  and  later  as  pres- 
ident, which  office  he  held  when  the  Alliance  was 
merged  with  the  Victorian  Anti-Liquor  League  in 
1920.  After  five  years  as  organizer,  he  became  sec- 
retary of  the  Rechabites,  which  office  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  During  his  leadership  the 
membership  of  the  Order  increased  from  16,000  to 
more  than  25,000.  He  was  editor  of  the  Rechahite, 
the  official  organ,  from  its  foundation  in  1906. 

In  1923  Vale  revisited  England  as  a representa- 
tive of  the  Victoria  District  of  the  High  Moveable 
Conference  of  the  Rechabites  at  Bristol.  His  Vic- 
torian farewell  was  participated  in  by  numerous 
temperance  societies,  and  presentations,  etc.,  were 
given  him  by  fifteen  organizations.  Accordingto  the 
Clanon  Call,  July  18,  1926,  his  tour  of  England 
was  “a  triumphal  march,  resulting  in  one  united 
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testimony  as  to  liis  ability  and  influence.”  Ilis  last 
public  work  was  in  Tasmania,  where,  with  the  D. 
C.  R.,  J.  H.  Terrill,  he  represented  the  Victorian 
Rechabites  at  the  celebration  of  the  70th  birthday 
of  the  Tasmanian  Temperance  Alliance.  He  met  his 
death  from  injuries  received  when  he  was  struck 
by  an  automobile  on  .June  27,  192(5,  while  return- 
ing from  a Rechabite  Conference. 

Throughout  his  career  Vale  devoted  a great  deal 
of  attention  to  editorial  and  literary  work.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  temperance  periodicals  with  which 
he  was  connected,  he  had  charge  of  the  “Alliance 
Annual”  from  1885  to  1904,  and  for  many  years  he 
edited  the  “Australian  Prohibition  Year  Book.” 
In  1911  he  compiled  the  “Rechabite  Jubilee  Sou- 
venir.” In  conjunction  with  J.  W.  Meaden,  he  ed- 
ited “Temperance  in  Australia”  (Melbourne, 1889) . 

VALE,  WILLIAM  MOUNTFORD  KINSEY. 
British  statesman,  barrister,  and  temperance  ad- 
vocate; born  in  London,  England,  Aug.  10,  1833; 
died  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  Oct.  23,  1895.  When 
a lad  of  fifteen.  Vale  signed  the  pledge.  In  1852  he 
emigrated  to  Melbourne,  where  he  achieved  distinc- 
tion in  Victorian  politics.  He  was  twelve  times 
member  of  the  State  Parliament,  and  a member  of 
a Government  on  three  occasions,  filling  the  offices 
of  Commissioner  of  Public  Woi'ks  ( 18(56-68) , Com- 
missioner of  Customs  (1868-69  and  1871-72),  and 
Attorney-general  and  Minister  of  Justice  (1880). 
In  middle  life  he  gave  up  commercial  pursuits  to 
study  for  the  bar. 

Vale  was  a powerful  speaker  and  a stanch  sup- 
porter of  temperance  measures  in  Parliament.  His 
opposition  to  the  principle  of  compensation  for 
liquor  traffickers  was  pronounced.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Victorian  Alliance  (1881)  and 
was  president  of  the  Victorian  Band  of  HopeUnion. 

VAN  BUREN,  MARTIN.  Eighth  President  of 
the  United  States ; born  at  Kinderhook,  New  York, 
Dec.  5,  1782;  died  there  July  24,  1862.  He  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  local  public  school  and  at  Kinder- 
hook Academy.  Beginning  the  study  of  law  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1803. 
In  February,  1807,  he  married  Hannah  Hoes,  a 
distant  kinswoman,  also  of  Kinderhook. 

Van  Buren  was  surrogate  of  Columbia  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1808-12  and  served  in  the  New  York  Sen- 
ate in  1812-20,  as  a Clinton  Republican.  In  1815, 
while  still  a member  of  the  Senate,  he  was  ap- 
pointed State  attorney-general,  remaining  in  office 
until  1819.  He  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  Eeb.  6,  1821,  and  in  that  same  year  was 
chosen  a member  of  the  State  constitutional  con- 
vention. 

In  the  United  States  Senate  Van  Buren  was  a 
member  of  the  Finance  and  Judiciary  committees, 
acting  for  several  years  as  chairman  of  the  latter. 
In  1827  he  was  reelected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  but 
soon  resigned  (1828)  to  accept  the  governorship 
of  New  York.  He  supported  Andrew  Jackson  in  1828 
and  in  1829  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in 
his  Cabinet.  As  premier  of  the  Jackson  adminis- 
tration, Van  Buren  brought  to  a favorable  close 
the  long-standing  feud  between  the  United  States 
and  England  over  the  West  Indian  trade.  In  1831 
he  was  appointed  minister  to  England,  but  the 
Senate  refused  to  confirm  his  nomination.  He  was 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  in  1832, 
and  in  1833  presided  over  the  body  which  had  re- 
jected him  as  a foreign  minister. 


In  1836  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  by  a majority  of  less  than  25,000, 
largely  owing  to  his  opposition  to  any  interference 
with  slavery.  His  most  notable  achievement  as  Pres- 
ident was  the  establishment  of  the  independent 
treasury  system.  In  1840  he  was  again  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  President ; but  was  defeated  by 
William  Henry  Harrison,  the  Whig  candidate.  In 
1 844  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  nomination,  and  in  1848  he  ac- 
cepted a nomination  for  the  Presidency  from  the 
Eree-soil  party.  He  voted  the  fusion  ticket  against 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860,  but  supported  his  ad- 
ministration during  the  Civil  War. 

President  Van  Buren  was  the  fourth  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  United  States  to  sign  the  famous 
Presidents’  Declaration. 


MARTIN  VAN  BUREN 


VANDERHUM.  A liqueur  used  in  the  Province 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  South  Africa. 

VANDERVELDE,  EMILE  G.  Belgian  states- 
man, labor  leader,  and  temperance  reformer;  born 
at  Ixelles,  Brussels,  Jan.  25,  1866;  educated  at  the 
University  of  Brussels  (D.  Jur.  1885;  D.  Pol.  Sc. 
1886).  He  married  Lalla  Speyer. 

In  the  year  1885  he  became  a member  of  the  Bel- 
gian Labor  party^and  in  1894  of  the  Belgian  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  he  has  been  reelected  to  the 
latter  office  ever  since  that  date.  In  Parliament  he 
worked  especially  for  un  iversal  suffrage,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  native  races  in  Belgian  Kongo,  and 
in  general  for  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of 
the  laboring  classes. 

When  the  World  War  broke  out  (1914)  and  the 
union  of  all  parties  became  necessary  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  country,  Vandervelde,  as  leader  of  the 
Labor  party,  was  appointed  Minister  of  State,  and, 
though  not  a member  of  the  Government,  was  sum- 
moned to  several  of  the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Ministers.  From  1916  to  1918  he  was  Food  Con- 
troller; from  1918  to  1921,  Minister  of  Justice; 
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and  from  1925  to  1927  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
In  his  ministerial  capacity  Vandervelde  devoted 
much  effort  to  the  reform  of  the  prison  system  in 
Belgium,  and  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  he 
furthered  as  much  as  possible,  without  sacrificing 
the  rights  of  his  own  country,  all  efforts  to  secure 
peace  and  gradual  reconciliation  with  Germany. 

Vandervelde  is  essentially  a Socialist  leader — 
not  a revoliitionary,  but  an  evolutionist:  he  de- 
sires not  only  the  economic  liberation  of  the  work- 
er, but  also  his  cultural  and  moral  development. 
Naturalh'  his  attention  was  early  drawn  to  the  al- 
cohol question.  He  saw  how  often  intemperate  hab- 
its were  the  ruin  of  the  working  man,  and  how  im- 
possible it  would  be  for  him  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  unless  he  led  a so- 
ber life.  Vandervelde  began  to  str;dy  the  alcohol 
question  and,  influenced  especially  by  his  Swiss 
friend.  Dr.  Auguste  Forel,  he  became  a total  ab- 
stainer and  a member  of  the  Good  Templar  Order. 
Since  the  end  of  the  War  he  is  no  longer  a strict 
total  abstainer,  but  he  has  preserved  a lively  in- 
terest in  the  alcohol  question. 

In  the  year  1899  he  delivered  an  eloquent  address 
at  the  International  Congress  Against  Alcoholism 
at  Paris  on  the  working  classes  and  alcoholism. 
His  concluding  remark  shows  the  trend  of  his  ar- 
gumentation : “Only  those  will  be  found  worthy 
to  govern  the  world  who  have  learned  to  govern 
themselves.”  In  1907  he  spoke  at  the  Internation- 
al Congress  Against  Alcoholism  in  Stockholm,  and 
he  took  the  opportunity  while  in  Sweden  to  study 
the  working  of  the  Gothenburg  System.  Since  then 
he  has  published  several  tracts  and  pamphlets  on 
the  alcohol  problem  and  a lengthy  study  of  alcohol- 
ism. 

During  the  World  War  he  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  a commission  for  the  study  of  the  reform 
of  the  Belgian  liquor  legislation.  As  soon  as  Bel- 
gium was  once  more  free,  Vandervelde,  as  Minis- 
ter of  Justice,  submitted  to  Parliament  a new  liq- 
uor law,  which  is  now  in  force  in  Belgium  and  which 
prohibits  the  sale  of  spirits  in  all  restaurants,  cof- 
fee-houses, etc.  Vandervelde  himself  would  have  pre- 
fer i-ed  full  Prohibition,  but  this  would  not  have  been 
accepted  by  Parliament.  This  law  has  been  bitterly 
attacked  by  the  liquor  interests,  and  Vandervelde 
has  always  been  foremost  in  defending  it  and  in 
showing  that  a vigorous  fight  against  alcoholism 
is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  Belgium.  In  1920 
he  created  the  Central  Office  of  Studies  Against 
Alcoholism  (Office  Central  cVEtudes  contre  VAl- 
coolisme ) . 

As  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Vandervelde  took 
great  interest  in  the  efforts  made  to  induce  the 
League  of  Nations  to  concern  itself  with  the  alco- 
hol question,  and  he  signed  in  the  name  of  Bel- 
gium the  proposal  to  this  effect  submitted  by  sev- 
eral governments  to  the  Assembly  of  the  League. 

Bibliography. — E.  Van  der  Berghe,  Amile  Yander- 
velde.  Sa  Doctrine,  Son  Action,  Courtrai,  1928  ; manu- 
script material  courteously  supplied  by  Dr.  Robert  Her- 
cod.  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 

VANDEVORT,  EMILY  MARIA  (LITSE).  An 

American  editor  and  temperance  advocate;  born 
in  Geauga  County,  Ohio,  May  8,  1866;  died  in 
Salem,  Ore.,  Oct.  11,  1927.  Miss  Luse  was  educated 
in  the  public  Schools  and  at  McDonough  College, 
Macomb,  111. 

In  1853  she  removed,  with  her  family,  to  Linn 
County,  Ore.,  where  in  1855  she  married  W.  H. 


Vandevort.  Settling  in  Salem,  she  joined  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Good  Templars  in  1867  and  suc- 
cessively filled  various  responsible  offices  in  the  Or- 
der, including:  Grand  Vice-Templar,  Grand  Coun- 
sellor, Grand  Superintendent  of  Juvenile  Work, 
and  Vice-Chancellor  of  Educational  Work.  In  1900 
she  was  made  Deputy  Right  Worthy  Grand  Tem- 
plar of  Oregon.  In  1902  she  became  mistress  of 
the  Royal  Templars  of  Temperance.  On  Dec.  11, 
1917,  the  Good  Templars  of  Salem  and  vicinity 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  initiation 
into  the  Order. 

Mrs.  Vandevort  joined  the  Young  Woman’s  Chris- 
tian Association  in  1887  and  was  a member  of  the 
Salem  branch.  In  politics  she  was  a Prohibition- 
ist. In  1900  she  began  the  publication  of  the  Ore- 
gon SeoA'chlight,  one  of  the  first  temperance  papers 
in  Oregon.  In  1914  three  generations  of  the  Van- 
devort family  cast  23  ballots  for  the  State  Prohi- 
bition amendment  that  made  Oregon  dry. 

VAN  DIEMEN’S  LAND.  See  Tasmania. 

VAN  DIEMEN’S  LAND  TOTAL  ABSTI- 
NENCE AND  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY.  A 
Tasmanian  total-abstinence  society  founded  by 
Thomas  J.  Crouch  and  James  Bonwick,  as  the  re- 
sult of  dissension  in  the  Hobart  Town  Total  Absti- 
nence Society.  The  Society,  first  known  as  the  “Van 
Diemen’s  Land  Total  Abstinence  Society,”  held  its 
meetings  in  the  Infant  Schoolroom  at  Hobart  Town. 
Its  policy  was  altered  in  1854  to  include  a section 
for  moderate  drinkers,  and  its  name  was  changed 
to  the  Van  Diemen’s  Land  Total  Abstinence  and 
Temperance  Society.  The  Society  assisted  in  Tas- 
mania’s attempts  to  secure  a Prohibition  law  sim- 
ilar to  the  Maine  Law  enacted  in  the  United  States 
in  1851. 

VAN  DOMSELAAR,  CAROLINE  BLACK- 
MER  (CROCKER).  South-American  temperance 
leader;  born  at  Edgartown,  Martha’s  Vineyard, 
Mass.,  U.S.A.,  Jan.  1, 1862;  educated  in  the  schools 
at  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  On  June  28,  1888,  Miss 
Crocker  married  Cornelio  van  Domselaar,  of  Bue- 
nos Aires,  Argentina,  and  settled  in  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  where  her  husband  was  in  business. 

Mrs.  Van  Domselaar  took  an  active  part  in  the 
movement  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Wo- 
man’s Christian  Temperance  Union  in  Uruguay  in 
1896  and  was  made  its  first  president,  a position 
which  she  held  for  seventeen  years.  During  this  pe- 
riod the  influence  of  the  organization  expanded 
through  the  country  and  a foundation  was  laid  for 
the  national  movement  which  culminated  in  1915 
in  the  formation  of  the  Liga  Naoionax  contba  el 
Alcoholismo  ( “National  League  against  Alcohol- 
ism” ) , which  includes  men  as  well  as  women  in  its 
membership.  To  stimulate  interest  in  temperance 
Mrs.  Van  Domselaar  appealed  to  the  National  W. 
C.  T.  U.  in  the  United  States,  and  in  response  Miss 
Elma  G.  Gowen  was  sent  to  Uruguay  in  1905,  re- 
maining for  four  years,  during  which  time  she  was 
successful  in  arousing  public  attention  to  the  need 
of  organized  effort  against  alcoholism.  In  1913  the 
National  W.  C.  T.  U.  sent  Miss  Hardynia  K.  Nor- 
ville  to  Uruguay,  where,  after  one  and  one-half 
year’s  work,  she  organized  the  National  League. 
Mrs.  Van  Domselaar  was  made  vice-president  of 
the  League  and  still  (1929)  holds  that  office,  serv- 
ing also  on  the  executive  committee  as  representa- 
tive of  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Senor  Cornelio  van  Domselaar,  who  died  Dec. 
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27,  1927,  also  took  an  active  interest  in  the  temper- 
ance cause  in  Uruguay.  He  was  a member  of  the 
consulting  committee  of  the  National  League  and 
aided  its  work  both  personally  and  financially. 

VAN  FLEET,  JAMES  ALVIN.  An  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman,  editor,  and  tem- 
perance pioneer ; born  at  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  March 
9,  1839;  died  in  New  York  city,  June  21,  1924.  At 
the  age  of  seven  he  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Michigan  and  settled  some  fifty  miles  west  of  De- 
troit. His  educational  advantages  were  meager, 
being  limited  to  a few  months  a year  at  the  village 
schoolhouse.  After  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  attended  school  at  Howell.  He  then  taught  for 
several  years  and  prepared  himself  for  college.  In 
1862  he  entered  Michigan  University,  graduating 
with  honors  in  1866.  He  married  (1)  Fannie  Mar- 
thesia  Lyon  in  1866  (d.  1895)  ; (2)  Mrs.  Louise 
M.  Olmstead  in  1896.  In  1867  he  entered  the  Meth- 
odist ministry  and  filled  the  following  pastorates: 
Vassal',  Mackinac  Island,  Cheboygan,  Cambria 
Mills,  Cannonsburg,  and  Hesperia,  all  located  in 
Michigan. 

In  1878  Van  Fleet  removed  to  Grand  Rapids, 
^lieh.,  where  he  founded  a temperance  paper,  the 
Lever,  later  absorbed  by  the  New  Voice.  By  hard 
work  he  increased  the  circulation  of  the  Lever  un- 
til it  became  known  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  1889  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  it  owing  to 
failing  health.  He  went  to  Oceania,  Mich.,  where 
he  remained  until  1903,  when,  his  health  being  re- 
stored, he  purchased  the  Cornerstone,  intending  to 
run  it  on  lines  similar  to  the  Lever;  but  his  health 
again  failed.  In  1886  he  issued  a picture  of  a large 
group  of  workers  known  as  the  “Prohibition  Party 
Leaders  of  1884,”  which  was  widely  circulated;  and 
in  1917  he  issued  a similar  group-picture  of  Pro- 
hibition leaders. 

Van  Fleet  was  a pioneer  in  the  battle  for  a bone- 
dry  nation.andhis  activity  in  the  Prohibition  cause 
ceased  only  with  the  infirmities  of  age. 

VAN  NORMAN,  JONATHAN  MACK.  Canadi- 
an-American  physician  and  temperance  reformer; 
born  near  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sept.  1,  1823;  died 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  9,  1894.  He  was  educated 
at  Victoria  College,  Cobourg,  Ontario,  and  at  Mc- 
Gill University,  Montreal  (M.D.  1850).  He  mar- 
ried Sara  Eliza  Emory.  While  practising  medicine 
at  Burlington,  Ont.,  he  affiliated  with  the  Sons  of 
Temperance  and  later  with  the  Independent  Order 
of  Good  Templars,  being  elected  Grand  Chief  Tem- 
plar of  the  latter  organization  in  1858.  He  settled 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1860,  and  was  elected  G.C.T. 
in  1862. 

Dr.  VanNorman  and  his  wife  were  laborious 
workers  in  the  Royal  Templars  of  Temperance  and 
the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union.  They 
removed  to  Cleveland  in  1889  where  he  was  elected 
Grand  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Templars  of  Tem- 
perance and  Associate  Sui)reme  Medical  Examiner 
of  tlie  United  States.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were 
devoted  largely  to  Prohibition  work. 

VAN  RENSSELAER,  STEPHEN.  American 
statesman  and  temperance  pioneer;  born  in  New 
York  city  Nov.  1,  1764 ; died  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
26,  1839.  He  was  known  as  the  “last  of  the  pa- 
troons.”  Educated  at  Harvard  College  (1782),  he 
served  several  terms  as  a member  of  the  New  York 
Legislature,  was  lieutenant-governor  of  New  York 
1795-1801,  and  a member  of  Congress  1822-29.  Dur- 


ing the  War  of  1812  he  was  chief  of  the  State  mi- 
litia, and  from  1816  until  his  death  he  served  on 
the  Erie  Canal  Commission. 

He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  temperance,  con- 
tributing liberally  to  the  dissemination  of  litera- 
ture. He  attended  the  first  National  Temperance 
Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1833  and  had  100,- 
000  copies  of  its  proceedings  printed  for  gratuitous 
circulation. 

VAN  WERT,  (EVERETT)  EUGENE.  Ameri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal  minister.  Congregation- 
al missionary,  and  Government  official;  born  near 
Villisca,  Iowa,  Aug.  9,  1881;  educated  at  Villisca 
High  School  (grad.  1890)  and  Drake  (la.)  Univer- 
sity. On  June  6,  1910,  he  married  Miss  Florence 
Bissell,  of  Tama,  la. 

After  residing  in  Oregon  for  several  years.  Van 
Wert  settled  at  Orangeville,  Idaho,  several  years 
prior  to  1910,  and  there  was  employed  for  a time 
by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  From 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  he  went  into  the  ministry,  preach- 
ing his  first  sermon  in  the  local  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  He  later  held  pastorates  at  Whitebird, 
Idaho,  and  St.  John,  Wash.  Entering  next  the  Con- 
gregational ministry  field  on  Craig  Mountain  in  the 
extreme  western  part  of  Idaho,  near  the  Nez  Perc6 
Indian  reservation,  he  served  as  pastor  and  circuit- 
rider  at  Westlake. 

Van  Wert’s  efforts  in  behalf  of  Prohibition  be- 
gan in  Ashland,  Ore.,  where  in  1903  he  arrested  a 
number  of  bootleggers  shortly  after  the  town  had 
voted  dry.  Later,  while  serving  as  a circuit-rider 
in  Idaho,  he  disguised  himself  one  Sunday  night 
after  preaching  at  Westlake  and  went  to  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Morrow,  where  a saloon  was  sus- 
pected of  breaking  the  Sunday-closing  law.  In  the 
presence  of  a witness,  previously  stationed,  he  pur- 
chased a bottle  of  whisky.  Arrests  followed  and 
convictions  were  secured.  Van  Wert  was  later  re- 
sponsible for  driving  saloons  from  the  Craig  Moun- 
tain district. 

Believing  that  he  could  do  a greater  work  for 
temperance  in  the  Government  service,  he  resigned 
from  the  clergy,  accepted  an  appointment  as  Spe- 
cial Officer  of  the  United  States  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  was  assigned  to  suppressing  the  liquor 
traffic  on  Indian  reservations.  On  the  Tama  (Iowa) 
Indian  Reservation,  where  he  was  stationed  in  1909, 
he  made  many  sensational  arrests  and  later  secured 
convictions  in  the  Des  Moines  court.  In  1909  he 
figured  in  a sensational  case  at  Marshalltown,  near 
the  Tama  Reservation.  While  attempting  to  secure 
evidence,  he  and  a deputy  and  an  Indian  were  at- 
tacked by  a mob  in  a saloon  and  obliged  to  draw 
guns.  The  Iowa  edition  of  the  American  Issue  re- 
ported the  case  as  follows : 

The  situation  in  Marshalltown  is  a peculiar  one  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  mayor  and  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  city  council  are  warm  saloon  en- 
thusiasts. The  mayor  recently  experienced  a set-to  with 
Federal  officers  sent  out  by  the  government  to  detect 
illegal  sales  of  liquor  to  Indians.  Special  officer  Van 
Wert,  while  in  performance  of  duty,  was  arrested  by 
Mayor  Ingledue  and  thrown  into  jail  for  24  hours.  The 
mayor  refused  to  give  the  special  officer  an  opportunity 
to  communicate  with  the  department  or  his  friends,  but 
finally  the  district  attorney  arrived  upon  the  scene  and 
the  special  officer  was  released.  The  mayor  was  arrested 
by  the  Federal  officers  and  given  a preliminary  hearing 
before  the  Federal  judge,  McPherson,  who  bound  him 
over  under  heavy  bonds  until  the  time  for  the  trial  should 
arrive.  . . 

The  aflair  resulted  in  the  filing  of  a petition  of  re- 
vocation, which  closed  twelve  saloons  and  one  dis- 
tillery in  Marshalltown. 
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From  Iowa  Van  Wert  went  to  Idaho,  where  he 
worked  in  harmony  with  the  Rev. William  J.Herwig, 
State  superintendent  of  the  Anti -Saloon  League. 
For  a time  he  headed  the  fight  to  drive  the  saloons 
from  the  State  and  succeeded  in  closing  a great 
number  of  them.  When  Montana  voted  dry  in  1916 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  Prohibition  enforcement 
under  Attorney-general  S.  C.  Ford.  Two  years  lat- 
er the  State  Legislature  enacted  a Special  Officer 
law  and  he  was  made  chief  of  the  enforcement  de- 
partment, in  which  capacity  he  remained  for  six 
years. 

VARGAS,  EZEQUIEL  BLAS.  Mexican  clergy- 
man, editor,  and  Prohibition  advocate; born  in  San 
Isidro,  Guerrero,  Chihuahua,  Jan.  25, 1884.  He  was 
educated  at  home,  in  a Catholic  school  at  Temo- 
sachic,  Chihuahua;  at  Palmore  College,  a Metho- 
dist institution  at  Chihuahua;  and  at  Southwest- 
ern (Texas)  University.  In  1904  he  became  a teach- 
er in  Palmore  College  where  he  remained  until 
1906,  during  which  time  he  completed  the  Commer- 
cial course  in  the  Metropolitan  Business  College, 
of  Dallas,  Texas.  He  married  Concepcion  Gutierrez, 
of  San  Ignacio,  Texas,  on  May  28,  1908. 

Becoming  interested  in  Prohibition,  he  helped  to 
organize  an  Antialcoholic  Society,  through  whose 
efforts  many  leading  citizens  of  the  State  were  en- 
listed in  the  temperance  cause  and  nearly  100  sa- 
loons were  closed.  In  1911  he  took  part  in  the  State- 
wide campaign  for  Prohibition  as  lecturer  among 
the  Spanish -speaking  people  in  the  State.  After 
this  campaign  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  becoming  an  evan- 
gelist among  the  Spanish  population  of  Texas;  he 
was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Mexican  Annual  Con- 
ference in  1912,  was  ordained  in  1910,  and  seiwed 
his  first  pastorate  at  Monterrey,  Nuevo  Leon.  He 
subsequently  served  pastorates  in  Texas  at  Hous- 
ton ( 1915-17  ) , San  Antonio  ( 1918-20 ) , and  El  Paso 
(1920-22).  In  1920  he  became  joint  editor  of  El 
Evangelista M exicano  ( “The  Mexican  Evangelist” ), 
the  Church’s  organ  in  Mexico;  in  1922  he  was  ap- 
pointed sole  editor.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made 
presiding  elder  (preshitero  presidente)  of  the  Chi- 
huahua District  and  pastor  of  the  leading  church. 

Vargas  has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  cam- 
paigns against  the  liquor  traffic  in  Texas  since  1911 : 
at  Houston,  Corpus  Christi,  Berclair  (B  County), 
Bracketville,  Del  Rio,  San  Antonio,  and  elsewhere. 
He  was  a delegate  to  temperance  conventions  held 
at  Columbus,  Ohio  (1919),  Washington,  D.  C. 
( 1921 ) , and  at  Toronto,  Canada  ( 1922) . He  is  now 
(1929)  superintendent  of  the  Mexican  Evangelis- 
tic Mission,  with  headquarters  in  Chihuahua,  which 
he  founded  in  1926.  It  is  doing  a great  work  in  the 
rescue  of  drunkards. 

VARUNA.  A drink  prohibited  among  Brahmans 
in  the  Laws  of  Manu.  According  to  Max  Muller 
(“The  Laws  of  Manu,”  in  “Sacred  Books  of  the 
East,”  vol.  XXV,  Oxford,  1886),  it  was  the  same  as 
rice  sura ; other  authorities  believe  it  to  have  been 
Gaudi  or  Madhvi. 

VATICANUM.  One  of  the  poorer  Italian  wines 
used  in  ancient  Rome.  Concerning  it.  Martial  (vi. 
92)  says:  Vaticana  bibis?  bibis  venenum  (“If  you 
drink  Vatican  you  drink  poison”) . 

VAUCLEROY,  ALFRED  VICTOR  ALEXAN- 
DRE DE.  Belgian  professor  and  temperance  lead- 
er; born  at  Tournay,  Hainaut,  Aug.  22,  1844;  died 
in  Brussels  Jan.  2,  1922.  He  was  educated  at  the 


Athenaeum  in  Tournay  and  at  the  University  of 
Brussels  (M.D.  1868).  In  1870  he  married  Louise 
Le  Hardy  de  Beaulieu,  of  Mons.  During  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  he  was  a professor  of  hygiene  at 
the  military  college  and  the  Nicole  Militaire,  Brus- 
sels. 

One  of  the  leading  men  in  the  European  temper- 
ance world.  Dr.  de  Vaucleroy  spent  many  years  in 
the  fight  against  alcoholism  in  his  native  country. 
As  early  as  1879  he  began  his  antialcoholic  activ- 
ities by  affiliating  with  the  Belgian  Association 
Against  the  Abuse  of  Spirituous  Liquors  ( Associ- 
ation Beige  contre  V Abus  des  Boissons  Alcooliques) . 
In  1884  he  became  assistant  general  secretary  of 
the  Patriotic  League  Against  Alcoholism  ( Ligue  Pa- 
triotique  contre  V Alcoolisme)  at  Brussels,  and  later 
in  the  same  year  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  gen- 
eral secretary.  In  this  capacity  he  was  one  of  the 
oi’ganizers  of  the  First  International  Congress 
Against  the  Abuse  of  Spirituous  Liquors,  held  at 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  in  September,  1885,  where  he 
served  as  joint  assistant  secretary.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Washington  Congress  in  1920,  he  attended 
every  succeeding  session  of  the  International  Con- 
gress until  his  death,  invariably  serving  as  official 
delegate,  secretary  of  the  Congress,  or  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  permanent  international  committee. 

Dr.  de  Vaucleroy  was  a member  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission appointed  in  1895  to  study  the  alcohol 
problem  in  Belgium,  and  was  likewise  a member  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Commission,  which  pre- 
sented a report  to  the  Government  in  1896.  He  was 
also  a member  of  a committee  appointed  by  the 
Ligue  Patriotique  contre  I’Alcoolisme  at  the  close 
of  the  World  War  (1918)  to  demand  of  the  Gov- 
ernment the  immediate  prohibition  of  the  manu- 
facture, transportation,  or  sale  of  beverage  alco- 
hol in  Belgium.  He  was  for  a time  editor  of  the 
Journal  de  la  Ligue  Patriotique  contre  V Alcoolis- 
me,  the  Ligue’s  official  organ. 

VAUGHAN,  CRAWFORD.  Australian  journal- 
ist, legislator,  and  Prohibitionist;  born  at  Ade- 
laide, South  Australia,  July  14,  1874;  educated  in 
the  State  schools  (Norwood  and  Gawler)  and  at 
Prince  Alfred  College.  In  1906  he  married  a Miss 
Goode  of  Springwood,  New  South  Wales.  He  was 
elected  the  Labour  member  for  District  Torrens  in 
the  South  Australia  House  of  Assembly  in  1905, 
becoming  whip  in  1909.  In  1910-12  he  was  trea- 
surer and  commissioner  of  Crown  lands  and  immi- 
gration, and  1915-17  was  premier,  treasurer,  and 
minister  of  education  for  South  Australia.  He  was 
the  leader  of  State  opposition  and  of  the  Labour 
party  in  1913.  Since  1915  he  has  been  a member  of 
the  State  Legislature  for  the  District  of  Sturt. 
He  was  the  founder  and  first  managing  director  of 
the  British  Australian  Cotton-Growing  Associa- 
tion, Ltd.,  resigning  in  1924. 

For  twelve  years  ( 1905-17 ) Vaughan  was  a strong 
supporter  of  temperance  legislation  in  the  South 
Australian  Parliament.  He  introduced  the  first  law- 
closing  liquor  bars  at  6 p.  m.,  which  legislation 
was  copied  by  other  Australian  States.  In  1926  he 
was  chosen  secretary  of  the  Professional  and  Busi- 
ness Men’s  Auxiliary  of  the  New  South  Wales  Pro- 
hibition Alliance.  Vaughan  visited  America  three 
times  ( 1917-20)  and  spent  eighteen  months  in  the 
United  States,  addressing  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple on  World  War  activities.  He  was  the  guest  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  twelve  months, 
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and  after  the  World  War  delivered  a course  of  lec- 
tures in  America. 

VAUTIER,  JOHN.  British  soldier,  lay  reader, 
and  temperance  advocate;  born  in  Jersey,  Channel 
Islands,  Nov.  1(1,  18G0 ; educated  at  St.  Mark’s  ele- 
mentary school.  In  1887  he  enlisted  in  the  Royal 
Jersey  Artillery,  continuing  in  the  service  ten  years 
and  attaining  the  rank  of  company  sergeant-ma- 
jor. In  1892  he  married  Miss  Mary  Wyatt,  of  Jer- 
sey. 

In  1887  he  became  a member  of  the  Jersey  Cru- 
sade Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Tem- 
plars. He  filled  various  offices  in  the  subordinate 
and  district  lodges  until  1901,  when  he  became 
Grand  Chief  Templar.  In  1902  he  represented  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  Channel  Islands  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Supreme  Lodge  at  Stock- 
holm. For  several  years  he  was  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Jersey  Temperance  Federation. 
He  also  founded  the  He  Carteret  Temperance  Lodge 
of  Freemasons. 

In  addition  to  his  temperance  activities,  Vautier 
is  a member  of  several  fraternal  orders  and  a li- 
censed lay  reader  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  is, 
also,  captain  of  the  Third  Jersey  Company,  Boys’ 
Brigade. 

VAYHINGER,  CULLA  JOHNSON.  American 
temjjerance  worker ; born  at  Bennington,  Ind.,  Sept. 


MBS.  CULLA  .TOHNRON  VAYHINGER 


25,  1867;  died  at  Upland,  Ind.,  Aug.  15,  1924.  She 
was  educated  at  Moore’s  Hill  College,  and  in  1914 
she  received  from  her  alma  mater  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  pro  lionore.  In  1889  she  married 
Prof.  Monroe  Vayhinger,  a Methodist  minister  who 
was  for  many  years  president  of  Taylor  Univer- 
sity, Upland,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Vayhinger  was  active  throughout  her  life 
in  temperance  reform.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  she 
became  affiliated  with  the  Woman’s  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union.  After  serving  in  various  official  po- 
sitions in  the  local,  county,  and  State  Unions,  in 


1903  she  was  made  president  of  the  Indiana  W.  C. 
T.  U.,  and  directed  that  organization  for  seventeen 
years.  During  this  period  she  was  also  active  in 
platform  work  and  a leader  in  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil of  Indiana  Women.  She  was  a member  of  the 
middle  division  of  theFlyingSquadron  whichtoured 
the  country  in  the  interest  of  Prohibition  in  1914. 
In  1920  she  became  director  of  Americanization 
work  for  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  which  position 
she  continued  to  hold  to  the  time  of  lier  death. 

VEDAS.  See  Brahmanism. 

VEIENTAN  WINE.  A sour,  reddish,  Italian 
wine  mentioned  by  Martial  (i.  103,9)  as  used  in 
ancient  Rome. 

VELASCO,  EPIGMENIO.  Mexican  pastor  and 
temperance  worker;  born  at  Cuicatlan,  Oaxaca, 


REV.  EPIGMENIO  VELASCO 


March  24,  1880;  educated  at  the  Normal  School 
( 1900)  and  Theological  School  ( 1902)  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Institute  at  Puebla.  After  teach- 
ing for  some  years  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Mexico,  becoming 
pastor  at  Mexico  City  in  1907  and  remaining  in 
that  pastorate  for  fifteen  years.  He  was  ordained 
in  1910.  He  married  .Tosefina  Guevara,  of  Charcas, 
San  Luis  Potosf,  April  26,  1910.  Since  1922  he  has 
been  pastor  at  Puebla. 

Velasco  joined  the  temperance  movement  in  Mex- 
ico as  a young  man  and  he  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  its  work.  In  1918  he  was  made  general  secretary 
of  the  National  Temperance  Association  of  Mexico 
(Asociacion  Nacional  de  Tcmperancia) , and  in  1 919 
he  was  appointed  a delegate  of  that  organization 
to  the  National  Convention  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  America,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
was  also  a delegate  of  the  same  organization  to  the 
Congress  of  the  World  League  against  Alcoholism, 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1920. 

He  resides  at  Avenida  2,  Poniente  314,  Puebla, 
Mexico. 
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VELLIPATTY.  A very  strong  variety  of  arrack 
reseml)ling  Talwagen,  distilled  in  Ceylon  from 
palm-wine  and  the  bark  of  a native  tree.  Despite 
its  unpleasant,  heavy  odor  it  is  freely  used  in  In- 
dia and  Ceylon. 

VENANGO  PLAN.  See  New  York,  vol.  v,  p. 
1957. 

VENASSE.  The  substance  remaining  in  the  still 
after  the  spirits  and  most  of  the  water  have  been 
evaporated.  In  the  manufacture  of  rum,  on  the  is- 
land of  Martinique,  venasse  is  mixed  with  the  mo- 
lasses before  fermentation.  It  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  flavoring  of  the  rum,  and  it  improves 
and  makes  regular  the  fermentation. 

VENEZUELA.  A republic  of  South  America, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the 
east  by  British  Guiana,  on  the  south  by  Brazil  and 
Colombia,  and  on  the  west  by  Colombia ; area,  393,- 
97G  sq.  mi.  ;population  ( 1926) , 3,026,878.  The  capi- 
tal is  Caracas  (pop.  1920,  92,212),  and  the  other 
important  cities  are  Maracaibo  (100,000),  Valen- 
cia (29,466),  and  La  Guaira  (22,000),  the  chief 
port.  The  country  is  administered  by  the  president 
and  a Congress  of  two  houses,  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Senate  consists  of  40 
members,  two  for  each  State,  and  the  Chamber  is 
elected  by  popular  vote,  one  member  for  each  35,- 
000  of  the  population,  each  State  having  at  least 
one  member.  The  chief  industries  are  agriculture, 
cattle-raising,  and  mining,  and  the  principal  prod- 
ucts are  coffee,  cacao,  sugar,  frozen  meats,  petro- 
leum, and  asphalt.  The  present  executive  is  Gen. 
Juan  Vicente  Gomez  (1922-29). 

Venezuela  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Colum- 
bus who,  on  his  third  voyage,  in  1498,  explored  the 
delta  of  the  Orinoco  River.  In  1499  Alonzo  de  Ojeda 
visited  the  coast  and  found  it  inhabited  by  Indians 
who  built  their  homes  on  piles  in  the  water.  He  was 
reminded  by  their  dwellings  of  Venice  and  for  this 
reason  named  the  country  Venezuela, 

Early  meaning  “little  Venice.”  He  was  accom- 
History  panied  by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  from  whom 
the  name  America  was  derived.  Other 
explorers  visited  the  country,  including  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh;  but  it  was  conquered  and  settled  princi- 
pally by  agents  of  the  German  commercial  house 
of  tile  Welsers,  who  held  a grant  of  the  region  from 
the  Spanish  king,  Charles  V,  during  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  1550  the  province  Avas  erected 
into  the  captain-generalcy  of  Caracas  and  remained 
under  Spanish  rule  down  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
Negro  slavery  Avas  introduced,  as  in  the  other  Span- 
ish colonies. 

Venezuela  received  little  attention  from  the  Span- 
ish, hoAvever,  because  of  richer  regions  in  other 
parts  of  America.  Exactions  and  oppression  of  the 
rulers  brought  about  revolt  against  Spanish  rule 
and  on  July  14,  1811,  the  independence  of  the  prov- 
ince was  proclaimed.  After  several  years  of  fight- 
ing, under  the  leadership  of  Simon  Bolivar,  Vene- 
zuela joined  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  organized 
in  December,  1819,  with  Bolivar  as  President.  Ec- 
uador joined  this  union  in  1822.  Venezuela  AA^as 
averse  to  confederation,  however,  and  in  December, 
1829,  General  Paez  issued  a decree  dissolving  the 
union  and  Venezuela  became  an  independent  State. 

Although  a republican  form  of  government  Avas 
adopted,  Venezuela’s  early  Presidents  Avere  virtu- 
ally dictators,  and  revolutions  and  Constitutional 
changes  have  been  frequent.  Under  the  Presidency 


of  Cipriano  Castro  (1899-1909),  a portion  of  the 
public  debt  Avas  repudiated  and  the  jjorts  of  the  Re- 
public Avere  tAvice  blockaded  by  foreign  fleets.  Hoav- 
e\'er,  during  the  administration  of  the  present  ex- 
ecutive, Gen.  Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  the  country 
has  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity.  The  present  Con- 
stitution has  been  in  force  since  1925. 

The  Spaniards  found  Venezuela  peopled  by  In- 
dian tribes,  some  of  Avhich  had  attained  a fair  de- 
gree of  civilization ; but  the  hard  labor  and  oppres- 
sion to  Avhich  they  Avere  subjected,  as  Avell  as  the 
introduction  of  their  conquerors’ 
Degradation  vices, greatly  diminished  their  num- 
of  the  bers  and  kept  them  in  ignorance 

Indians  and  poverty.  No  attempt  AA'as  made 
to  teach  them  until  comparatively 
recent  times,  and  to-day  they  are  illiterate  andshoAV 
little  active  mentality.  Some  Avriters  on  Venezuela 
state  that  they  appear  intelligent  until  about  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  Avhen  they  begin  to  Avork  inde- 
pendently of  their  parents  and  can  afford  to  buy 
alcohol,  after  Avhich  they  deteriorate  rapidly. 

The  condition  of  the  Indian  under  Spanish  rule 
is  thus  desciibed  in  a l)ulletin  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Union  (Dec.,  1924)  : 

The  life  of  the  Indian  Avas  pathetic.  The  laws  of  the 
Indies  were  designed  to  protect  him,  but  their  provisions 
were  never  carried  out.  His  civilization  and  his  liberty 
lost,  the  Indian  wrapped  himself  in  stoicism  as  an  ar- 
mor. 

Regarding  the  Indian  at  the  present  time  El  Ti- 
empo,  La  Paz  (cited  liy  E.  A.  Ross  in  “South  of 
Panama”)  says: 

The  condition  of  the  Indian  has  changed  all  too  lit- 
tle since  the  times  of  the  Spanish  domination.  They 
continue  to  be  pariahs,  exploited  by  provincial  authori- 
ties and  brutalized  by  alcohol. 

It  is  true  that  the  Indians  of  Venezuela  AA'ere  ac- 
quainted Avith  a number  of  intoxicating  drinks  be- 
fore the  arriA^al  of  the  Avhite  man  and  that  some 
tribes,  especially  at  festivals  and  other  celebrations, 
Avere  addicted  to  drunkenness.  Drinkinghabits  AA^ere 
greatly  intensified,  hoAvever,  by  the  introduction 
of  the  sugar-cane  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  manu- 
facture of  rum  and  other  spirits  from  cane,  after 
Avhich  the  stronger  drinks  displaced  the  milder  na- 
tive beA^erages. 

The  native  intoxicants  of  Venezuela  included  fer- 
mented drinks  prejAared  from  cassava,  maize,  and 
from  the  juice  of  a native  palm-tree.  The  chief  bev- 
erage of  the  aborigines  Avas  chicha,  Avhich  Avas  made 
from  maize  and  someAvhat  resembled  beer  in  its 
qualities. 

According  to  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  one  of 
the  first  travelers  to  cross  Venezuela  (1803-04), 
the  Indians  of  that  region  made  a kind  of  Avine 
from  the  moriche-palm  (Mauritia  flexuosa),  re- 
garding Avhich  he  Avrote : 

It  is  celebrated  by  Father  Gumilla  under  the  name  of 
arbol  de  la  vida,  or  tree  of  life.  It  is  the  sago-tree  of 
America,  furnishing  flour,  wine,  thread  for  weaving  ham- 
mocks, baskets,  nets,  and  clothing.  Its  fruit,  of  the  form 
of  the  cones  of  the  pine  . . . has  somewhat  the  taste  of 
the  apple.  When  arrived  at  its  maturity  it  is  yellow 
within  and  red  without.  The  araguato  monkeys  eat  it 
with  avidity  ; and  the  nation  of  the  Guaraounocs,  whose 
whole  existence,  it  may  be  said,  is  closely  linked  with 
that  of  the  moriche  palm-tree,  produce  from  it  a fer- 
mented liquor,  slightly  acid,  and  extremely  refreshing. 

Regarding  the  drinking  habits  of  the  natives  of 
Venezuela,  Amn  Humboldt  Avrites: 

The  inhabitants  of  Maypures  are  a mild,  temperate 
people,  and  distinguished  by  great  cleanliness.  The  sav- 
ages of  the  Orinoco  for  the  most  part  have  not  that  in- 
ordinate fondne.ss  for  strong  liquors,  which  prevails  in 
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North  America.  It  is  true  that  the  Ottomacs,  the  Jaru- 
ros,  the  Achaguas,  and  the  Caribs,  are  often  intoxicated 
by  the  immoderate  use  oX  chica  and  many  other  fer- 
mented liquors,  which  they  know  how  to  prepare  with 
cassava,  maize,  and  the  saccharine  fruit  of  the  palm- 
tree  : but  travellers  have  as  usual  generalized  what  be- 
longs only  to  the  manners  of  some  tribes.  We  were  fre- 
quently unable  to  prevail  upon  the  Guahibos,  or  the 
Maco-Piroas,  to  taste  brandy  while  they  were  labour- 
ing for  us,  and  seemed  exhausted  by  fatigue.  It  will  re- 
quire a longer  residence  of  Europeans  in  these  coun- 
tries to  spread  there  the  vices  that  are  already  common 
among  the  Indians  of  the  coast. 

While  traveling  in  the  valley  of  San  Pedro,  von 
Humboldt  relates  that  he  “visited  many  small 
houses  that  serve  as  inns,  and  where  the  mule-driv- 
ers obtain  their  favorite  beverage,  the  guarapo,  or 
fermented  juice  of  the  sugar-cane;  intoxication  is 
very  common  among  the  Indians  who  frequent  this 
road.”  Of  the  Tumero  and  Guacara  tribes,  in  the 
valley  of  Araguam,  he  writes:  “Though  active  and 
laborious  during  the  short  time  they  allot  to  la- 
bour, yet  what  they  earn  in  two  months  is  spent  in 
one  week,  in  the  purchase  of  strong  liquors  at  the 
small  inns,  of  which  unhappily  the  numbers  daily 
increase.” 

Von  Humboldt  visited  Esmeralda,  the  spot  on 
the  Orinoco  most  celebrated  for  the  preparation 
of  the  poison  curare,  which  he  relates  is  “employed 
in  war,  in  the  chase,  and  singularly  enough,  as  a 
remedy  for  gastric  disturbances.” 

In  some  parts  of  Venezuela  the  natives  also  make 
intoxicating  liquors  from  the  maguey,  introduced 
from  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  natives  of  the  Upper  Orinoco  have  no  other 
worship  than  that  of  the  powers  of  nature,  but  the 
hotuto,  the  sacred  trumpet,  is  an  object  of  venera- 
tion. According  to  von  Humboldt, 

To  be  initiated  into  tbe  mysteries  of  the  hotuto,  it  is 
requisite  to  be  of  pure  morals,  and  to  have  lived  single. 
The  initiated  are  subject  to  flaggelations,  fastings,  and 
other  painful  exercises.  . . Fruit  and  intoxicating  liq- 
uors are  placed  heside  the  sacred  trumpet.  . . Women 
are  not  permitted  to  see  this  marvellous  instrument ; 
and  are  excluded  from  the  ceremonies  of  its  worship..  . 

The  sugar-cane  was  introduced  into  Venezuela  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  from  the  West 
Indies,  and,  the  soil  proving  favorable,  its  cultiva- 
tion became  an  important  industry 
Sugar-cane  of  the  country.  From  the  first,  large 
Introduced  quantities  of  sugar  were  made  from 
cane,  both  papelon  and  refined  ( azu- 
car).  Papelon  is  an  impure  sugar,  made  in  the  form 
of  little  loaves,  of  a yellow-brown  color,  and  it  is 
eaten  by  the  poorer  classes.  Sugar-cane  yields  a 
number  of  intoxicating  drinks,  such  as  guoA'apo, 
aguardiente,  and  rum  Cron).  Guarapo  is  made  from 
papelon  fermented  in  water,  and  is  the  favorite 
beverage  of  the  people,  while  rum  is  distilled  from 
the  molasses  made  from  cane,  with  certain  flavors 
added.  It  sells  for  about  five  cents  a glass,  and  is 
very  strong.  Those  beverages  are  in  general  use 
among  the  people  and  are  to  be  obtained  at  every 
inn,  pulperia  (grocery),  and  hotiquin  (saloon). 

Statistics  of  the  production  of  sugar  and  rum  in 
early  years  are  not  available  but  in  1 926  there  were 
600  sugar  plantations  in  the  country,  with  an  an- 
nual production  of  60,000  tons.  During  the  same 
year  the  liquor  revenue  obtained  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  10,000,000  bolivars  [1  bolivar=19  3/10 
cents  U.  S.]. 

Little  wine  is  produced  in  Venezuela  and  the  vine 
is  not  cultivated  to  any  extent,  although  von  Hum- 
boldt mentions  the  vine  as  flourishing  there  at  the 
time  of  his  visit.  Wine  and  other  foreign  liquors 


were  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest for  the  use  of  the  Spanish  officials;  but  wine 
did  not  become  a general  drink  of  the  people. 

According  to  the  same  author,  who  tells  of  being 
offered  Madeira  wine  at  a Spanish  mission,  the  mis- 
sions encouraged  the  sale  of  drink  among  the  na- 
tives. Regarding  the  mission  of  San  Geronyme  del 
Guayaval,  which  has  been  founded  by  the  Capu- 
chins, he  writes : 

I visited  the  missionary,  who  had  no  other  habitation 
than  his  church,  not  having  yet  built  a house.  He  was 
a young  man,  and  he  received  us  in  the  most  obliging 
manner,  giving  us  all  the  information  we  desired.  His 
village,  or  to  use  the  word  established  among  the  monks, 
his  Mission,  was  not  easy  to  govern.  The  founder,  who 
had  not  hesitated  to  establish  a pulperia. 

The  in  other  words,  to  sell  bananas  and  guara- 
Spanish  po  in  the  church  itself,  had  shown  himself 
Missions  to  be  not  very  nice  in  the  choice  of  the  new 
colonists.  Many  marauders  of  the  llanos  had 
settled  at  Guayaval,  because  the  inhabitants  of  a Mis- 
sion are  exempt  from  the  authority  of  secular  law.  . . 

Many  of  the  early  missionaries  w’ere  addicted  to 
drink,  and  several  complaints  were  sent  to  the 
Spanish  king  regarding  the  licentiousness  of  the 
clergy.  The  Jesuits  were  active  in  Venezuela;  but 
their  influence  was  not  of  permanent  good  to  the 
people. 

In  March,  1891,  a Committee  of  the  National 
Temperance  Society  at  a World’s  Temperance  Con- 
gress addressed  a request  to  the  State  Department 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  secure  information  con- 
cerning the  liquor  traffic  from  all  the  countries  of 
the  world  where  there  were  official  representatives 
of  the  United  States.  In  reply  to  a circular  letter 
sent  to  consular  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Government,  U.  S.  Consul  E.  H.  Plumacher, 
of  Maracaibo,  under  date  of  Jan.  11,  1893,  wrote 
regarding  Venezuela : 

o o 

1.  The  only  intoxicant  produced  in  this  countri*^  is 
rum,  distilled  from  the  sugar-cane. 

Gin  and  brandy  (so-called)  are  also  manufactured, 
but  these  are  nothing  more  than  cane-rum  with  essen- 
ces and  flavors  added.  A brewery  was  at  one  time  in  op- 
eration at  Caracas,  but  the  result  of  the  experiment  was 
not  favorable,  and  the  enterprise  was  soon  abandoned. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  rum  produced  in  Venezuela,  I 
am  unable  to  obtain  national  statistics,  but,  as  it  is  es- 
timated that  in  good  years  the  State  of  Zulia  produces 
one-flfth  of  the  amount  manufactured  in  the  entire  re- 
public, an  approximate  estimate  can  thus  be  made  which 
may  be  considered  fairly  correct.  Before  the  imposition 
of  the  present  very  heavy  State  duty  up- 
Statistics  on  this  industry,  Zulia  produced  yearly 

of  Rum  as  much  as  30,000  “cargas”  of  rum,  equal 
Production  to  480,000  gallons — the  carga  contain- 
ing 16  gallons.  On  the  theory  that  this 
State  produces  one-fifth  of  the  entire  national  manufac- 
ture, the  yearly  production  of  the  country  would  thus 
be  2,400,000  gallons.  During  the  year  1892,  however, 
and  for  some  years  previous,  this  production  of  480,- 
000  gallons  had  not  been  reached,  and  during  the  past 
year  not  more  than  one-half  of  that  quantity  was  man- 
ufactured. The  war,  naturally,  affected  this  industry, 
but  it  has  been  especially  injured  by  the  excessive  du- 
ties which,  since  1882,  have  been  growing  more  and 
more  burdensome. 

The  distilleries,  indeed,  in  view  of  this  Impost,  have 
been  obliged  to  form  a combine,  and  those  who  have 
not  joined  have  been  forced  practically  to  abandon  the 
business  or  to  manufacture  in  a clandestine  manner. 
The  combination  to  which  I refer  pays  a State  tax  of 
200  pesos  per  day,  or  6,000  pesos  ($4,615.00  gold)  per 
month,  making  an  entire  State  tax  during  the  year  of 
nearly  $56,000,  which  is  a most  extraordinary  impost 
considering  the  quantity  distilled,  which,  after  deduct- 
ing the  amount  jiroduced  by  parties  not  belonging  to  the 
organization,  did  not  exceed  in  the  past  twelve  months 
190,000  gallons. 

This,  it  is  true,  is  less  than  the  internal  revenue  tax 
upon  whisky  in  the  United  States,  but  the  conditions 
are  very  different,  and  here,  moreover,  there  is  no  na- 
tional impost,  and  the  consumers  pay  far  lower  prices 
than  do  our  liquor-drinkers  at  home, 

2.  .\s  far  as  the  national  government  is  concerned. 
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the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors  is  free,  and  the  im- 
posts are  strictly  local. 

There  is  always  a small  municipal  tax  upon  the  man- 
ufacture and  also  a license  to  be  paid  for  retailing,  but 
these  are  of  comparatively  small  importance. 

In  some  States  (it  was  so  in  Zulia  previous  to  1882) 
there  is  no  State  tax  whatever,  and  in  that  case  the  in- 
dustry can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  weighted  perceptibly 
by  any  imposts. 

For  example,  I have  seen  in  certain  sections  of  Ven- 
ezuela a “carga”  of  16  gallons  of  excellent  rum  sold  to 
the  retailers  for  $4,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  same 
quantity  was  selling  in  other  localities  for  from  $22  to 
$24  U.  S.  gold. 

Here  at  Maracaibo  new  rum  is  now  worth  by  the  “car- 
ga, $12  in  our  money,  but  a good  article  of  a certain 
age  sells  at  40  cents  per  bottle. 

3.  Although  it  may  be  said  that  practically  there  are 
no  total  abstainers  in  this  country,  habitual  drunken- 
ness is  exceedingly  rare.  If  a person  does  not  drink,  it 

is  not  on  moral  grounds  that  he  abstains. 
Abstinence  but  simply  because  he  does  not  care  to 

unusual  drink.  Good  Templarism  is  entirely  un- 
known. Although  liquor  is  often  respon- 
sible for  breaches  of  public  order  and  even  for  crimes, 
there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  effects  of  drink- 
ing here  and  in  the  United  States  or  England.  In  the 
city  of  Maracaibo,  with  a population  of  40,000  souls,  I 
cannot  recall  to  mind  more  than  half  a dozen  persons 
who  may  be  said  to  be  habitual  drunkards. 

During  the  many  feasts  and  holidays  when  every- 
body drinks  and  is  merry,  it  is  rare  that  any  serious 
disturbance  occurs,  and  it  may  be  said  on  the  whole 
that  in  this  country  the  evil  results  of  drinking  are  re- 
duced to  a minimum. 

4.  No  organized  efforts  of  any  kind  for  the  discour- 
agement of  the  manufacture  of  liquor  have  ever  come 
under  my  notice.  At  times  it  has  been  proposed  to  pro- 
hibit  the  sale  of  liquor  to  minors,  but  no  practical  steps 
in  this  direction  have  ever  been  to  my  knowledge,  taken. 

In  this  country,  indeed,  the  evil  effects  of  the  use  of 
intoxicants  have  not  become  so  apparent  as  to  call  for 
any  popular  movement  looking  to  the  discouragement 
of  their  manufacture  and  sale.  From  my  own  observa- 
tion the  large  cities  of  the  Republic  are  remarkably 
free  from  vice  or  crime  caused  by  the  use  of  liquor, 
and,  in  the  country,  this  is  naturally  more  evident.  In 
La  Guaira,  Cuidad  Bolivar,  Barcelona,  and  other  cen- 
tres, the  same  observations  made  respecting  Maracai- 
bo apply. 

One  reason,  perhaps,  of  the  comparative  innocuous- 
ness of  liquor  here  is  the  purity  of  even  the  cheapest 
grades.  To  adulterate,  as  in  more  advanced  countries, 
would  probably  cost  more  than  to  supply  the  pure  arti- 
cle, especially  when  a most  excellent  rum  (should  no 
excessive  local  tax  be  imposed)  can  be 
Intoxicants  retailed,  at  a profit,  for  less  than  ten 
Inexpensive  cents  per  bottle.  In  Zulia,  to-day,  al- 
though the  State  Government  weights 
this  industry  with  an  impost  greater  than  in  any  other 
section,  new  rum  < perfectly  pure)  is  selling  by  the  “car- 
ga” of  16  gallons  at  the  rate  of  1.5  cents  per  bottle.  Ex- 
cessive liquor  drinking  is  always  a great  evil,  but  I 
must  confess  as  far  as  Venezuela  is  concerned,  my  ob- 
servations. and  those  of  many  others  who  have  inter- 
ested themselves  in  the  matter,  that  drinking  has  by  no 
means  attained  the  dignity  of  a national  vice. 

I inadvertently  omitted  to  mention  the  “Cocuy,”  a 
liquor  similar  to  the  Mexican  “Mezcal.”  and  like  it  dis- 
tilled from  the  bulbous  portion  of  a species  of  maguey. 
This  liquor,  however,  makes  a very  insignificant  show- 
ing in  quantity,  compared  with  the  cane-rum,  and  its 
manufacture  is  confined  to  certain  localities  near  Coro 
and  in  the  neighboring  State  of  Barquisimeto. 

In  the  localities  where  it  is  made,  however,  nothing 
else  is  drunk,  as.  although  disagreeable  at  first,  it  soon 
becomes  exceedingly  palatable  ; and  it  moreover  posses- 
ses diuretic  properties  which  make  it  a valuable  rem- 
edy. It  is  highly  intoxicating,  without  producing  the 
well-known  disagreeable  results  which  follow  excess  in 
other  liquors,  and  it  is  drunk  freely  by  men.  women, 
and  even  children.  I may  state,  in  conclusion,  that  there 
are  probably  fewer  crimes  committed  in  Venezuela  dur- 
ing an  entire  year,  having  their  origin  in  intoxication, 
than  in  some  other  countries  in  a single  day. 

Tlte  following'  account  of  conditions  with  reo'ard 
to  intoxicants  in  tlic  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century  was  furnisiied  hy  the  Rev.  Canon  E.  B. 
Trotter  to  the  Church  of  England  Chronicle  (cited 
1)V  the  Pioneer,  Feb.  1011 ) : 

It  does  not  take  a lengthened  residence  in  the  coun- 
try before  one  finds  how  hard  it  is  to  get  reliable  in- 


formation on  any  social — and,  in  fact,  on  any  question. 
The  Temperance  question  is  no  exception  ; and  if  it  is 
impossible  to  get  from  the  Government  any  of  the  usual 
statistics  procurable  in  other  countries,  it  only  shows 
that  the  question  here  has  not  reached  the  level  of  be- 
ing considered  an  all-important  one. 

There  is  however,  one — Dr.  Razetti — who  has  for 
some  years  taken  a very  decided  line  on  the  subject,  and 
it  is  from  information  gained  directly  frorn  him  that  I 
am  able  to  give  the  details  below.  His  articles,  too,  in 
the  newspapers,  have  so  far  received  official  sanction, 
as  they  have  been  reprinted  by  order  of  ex-President 
Castro,  and  th  Congress  voted  a large  sum  of  money  to 
defray  the  cost  of  an  edition  which  should  be  circulated 
free. 

I will  quote  his  words,  and  those  of  one  or  two  other 
reliable  authorities.  . . 

Venezuela,  it  is  sad  to  say,  is  one  of  the  most  drunk- 
en (alcoholizadas)  nations  in  the  world:  and,  as  a log- 
ical consequence,  the  number  of  consumers  who  suffer 
the  terrible  influences  of  the  scourge  is  fearful.  Amongst 
others,  he  attributes  the  havocs  made  by  tuberculosis  as 
caused  by  the  “favorable  condition  of  those  who  are  of 
intemperate  habits.” 

Dr.  Razetti  deals  with  the  alcoholic  question  from  a 
medical  as  well  as  a moral  and  a social  point  of  view, 
and  he  gives  these  startling  figures  : — 

(1)  The  annual  consumption  in  Caracas  of  alcoholic 
beverages  is  1,800,000  litres,  or  21  litres  per  head  (a 
“litre”  is  1%  pints).  Compare  this  with  the  returns  of 
Switzerland,  one  and  one-half  litres  per  head  ; Norway, 
one-fifth  litre;  Denmark,  seven  litres;  Great  Britain 
(Islas  Britfinicas) , two-fifths  litye ; Germany,  one  li- 
tre; Austria-Hungary,  one-half;  the  Low  Countries, 
four-fifths  : Belgium,  four-sevenths  ; and  France,  one 
litre.  The  disproportion  is  terrible  indeed. 

So  much  for  the  quantity  drunk.  What  about  the  fa- 
cilities? Practically  every  corner  of  the  streets  in  Ca- 
racas has  one  (or  more)  Botiquin,  or  drink-shops.  The 
population  of  the  city  is  about  70,000,  and  for  those 
there  are  785  places  where  it  can  be  got,  or  one  for  ev- 
ery 100  inhabitants.  The  word  used  is  very  suggestive 
— “785  Bebideros,”  and  the  principal  Sjpanish-English 
dictionary  gives  as  the  meaning  : "B., 
Drink-shops  a drinking  trough  for  beasts.’’  Compare 
Numerous  this  with  London,  one  for  769  inhabi- 
tants ; New  York,  one  for  329  : and  the 
figures  for  such  cities  as  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Birming- 
ham, Manchester,  Edinburgh,  and  the  disproportion  is 
easily  seen.  It  may  be  roughly  calculated  that  no  one 
has  to  go  a hundred  yards  to  get  supplied  with  as  much 
drink  as  he  likes. 

Take  a third  fact.  It  is  estimated  that  every  year 
Caracas  loses  by  death  alone  500  of  her  population  of 
70.000  (or,  say,  one  in  every  140)  from  the  direct  or 
indirect  effects  of  alcoholism.  There  are  some  600  cases 
of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  yearly  in  the  city,  and  of 
those  458  are  connected  with  drink. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  frightful  state  of  things? 
There  seem  to  be  four  which  may  be  specially  men- 
tioned : — 

1.  The  low  price  of  spirits,  made  in  the  country  from 
cane  sugar.  One  of  the  things  that  most  surprised  me 
when  I first  came  here,  after  having  been  for  nearly 
twenty  years  in  Trinidad  and  in  Queensland,  was  to  see 
that  the  cutting  of  the  cane  crops  here  extended  to  the 
whole  year,  and  that,  comparativffiy  speaking,  little  or 
no  sugar  was  made,  but  that,  first  and  only,  the  crop 
was  used  for  the  manufacture  of  rum.  For  one  cent  (a 
little  less  than  a half-penny)  50  to  60  grammes  of  spir- 
its, of  21-grade,  can  be  bought  anywhere  ; 28 1/3  grammes 
go  to  an  ounce,  so  the  above  quantity  represents  nearly 
two  ounces,  or  some  four  tablespoonfuls. 

2.  The  number  of  houses  has  been  referred  to. 

3.  The  lack  of  honest  and  sensible  amusements.  The 
amount  of  “loafing”  in  the  Plaza  Bolivar,  the  central 
part  of  the  city,  and  at  almost  every  corner  of  every 
street,  strikes  every  newcomer  and  stranger.  In  the  last 

year  or  two  some  clubs  have  been  formed 
Causes  of  for  baseball  : but  it  supplies  a change  for 
Deplorable  a very  small  percentage.  There  are  no 
Conditions  young  men’s  clubs  or  other  places  for  rec- 
reation. There  are  no  public  parks.  The 
theatres,  bull  fights,  and  other  amusements  are  only  oc- 
casional. Perhaps  the  different  military  bands,  which 
play  in  different  parts  of  the  city  in  the  afternoons  and 
evenings,  attract  as  much  as  anything. 

The  fourth  is  not  local,  but  is  true  everywhere  else 
where  intemperance  prevails — Ignorance.  Here,  public 
opinion  is  on  the  wrong  side.  It  is  an  almost  universal 
practice  to  take  several  “cocktails”  every  day.  Calling 
on  friends,  transacting  business,  before  all  meals.  The 
“ladms,”  to,  are  not  above  taking  their  share  ; and  chil- 
dren even  under  two  years  of  age.  are  given  strong 
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drinks  by  their  parents,  drinking  to  “the  health” (?)  of 
the  friends.  After  meals  there  is  what  is  called  “pousse- 
cafe,”  which  is  strongly  fortified.  So  far  as  I have  had 
an  opportunity  of  judging,  water  is  the  chief  drink  at 
meals,  or  a light  lager  beer  ; but  it  is  the  constant  nip- 
ping which  goes  on  at  all  hours  which  seems  to  be  the 
harmful  practice. 

Dr.  Razetti  is,  however,  trying  to  arouse  an  interest 
in  the  question.  It  is,  I believe,  chiefly  through  his  instru- 
mentality that  the  recent  legislation  has  been  passed  ; 
so  that  Temperance  will  be  taught  in  the  schools.  How 
far  it  will  be  carried  out,  and  the  penalties  enforced, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

He  and  a few  others  are  also  agitating  for : — 

1.  The  cane  industry  to  be  supplanted  by  other  “crops,” 
and  so  the  quantity  of  rum  produced  diminished. 

2.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  botiquines  to  a rea- 
sonable proportion. 

3.  That  where  intoxicants  are  sold,  nothing  else  should 
be  sold  ; so  that  people  will  not  be  able  to  go  under  the 
pretext  of  getting  one  thing  and  being  supplied  with 
another. 

4.  That  those  who  serve  should  not  be  barmaids. 

5.  That  no  sale  should  in  any  case  be  made  to  chil- 
dren, and  to  nobody  except  between  certain  hours. 

6.  That  beer  and  light  drinks  be  encouraged.  . . The 
lager  beer  made  here  only  contains,  1 believe,  1 or  2 
per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

Some  of  those  who  may  read  this  paper,  and  know 
Caracas  and  Venezuela,  may  say  that  I have  exagger- 
ated the  evil  and  that  very  little  drunkenness  is  seen 
in  the  street.  I admit  the  latter,  and  it  was  only  when 
I began  to  get  “data’  ’that  I learned  the  real  state  of 
things  ; and  I am  told,  by  way  of  reconciling  the  two, 
that  many  of  the  “Botiquines”  have  places  where,  if 
anyone  gets  “too  much,”  he  can  be  kept  quiet  till  he  is 
fit  to  turn  out  into  the  street.  Certainly,  the  streets  and 
plazas  are  very  free  from  these  sights,  so  familiar  else- 
where ; and  on  a fete  day  or  public  holiday  you  may 
see,  day  or  night,  the  plazas  crammed  with  people,  and 
not  see  one  the  worse  for  a'^-ink.  The  evil  does,  howev- 
er, exist,  and  if  it  is  done  in  the  home  or  in  the  Boti- 
quine,  and  on  the  sly,  it  is  all  the  more  difficult  to  ef- 
fect a reformation. 

I have  only  been  able  from  the  official  Blue  Books  to 
get  the  following  figures.  Without  the  other  informa- 
tion which  I have  tried  in  vain  to  get,  these  by  them- 
selves are  not  of  much  practical  value.  I give  them, 
however,  for  what  they  are  worth.  They  refer  to  1909, 
and  were  presented  to  Congress  at  its  meeting  this  year! 
The  revenue  from  “Licores”  comes  to  nearly  three  mil- 
lion Bolivares  annually,  what  is  imported  paying  cus- 
toms^ and  what  is  manufactured  in  the  country  paying 
excise.  In  addition  to  this,  the  local  municipal  revenue 
gets  from  licensing  cantens  some  15,000  Bs. ; hotels, 
4,500  Bs. : cook-shops,  2,500  Bs. ; restaurants,  9,500 
Bs.  : rancherias,  2,500  Bs. 

Liquor  laws  of  Venezuela  relate  principally  to 
excise,  license,  and  manner  of  sale,  and  are  only 
incidentally  restrictive.  According  to  the  revised 
statutes  of  1924,  the  production  of  alcoholic  liquor 
is  controlled  by  the  Government;  licenses  are  re- 
quired for  distilling  spirits  and  for  making  beer; 
taxes  are  imposed  on  the  manufacture  of  spirits  at 
the  rate  of  0.45  bolivares  per  liter  of  which  the  al- 
coholic content  does  not  exceed  50°,  if 
Liquor-  more  tlian  50°  the  tax  is  0.01  bol.  on 

License  each  degree  in  excess;  a fee  of  400 

Legislation  bol.  monthly  is  imposed  on  rectifiers 
whose  establishments  use  monthly 
not  more  than  3,000,000  liters  of  alcohol  of  50°; 
imported  liquors  j>ay  taxes  as  follows:  aguardi- 
ente and  rou,  1.25  bol.  per  liter;  gin  bitters,  ani- 
sette, etc.,  1.50  bob;  brandy,  cognac,  whisky,  etc., 
2.50  bob;  beer,  0.15  bob  j)er  liter  of  domestic  pro- 
duction, or  .30  liters  on  imported  beer;  wholesale 
dealers  pay  a license  of  05  bob  monthly  for  each 
3,000,000  liters  handled;  the  wholesale  dealing  in 
beer  is  free. 


Licenses  are  required  for  the  industry  of  dena- 
turation,  which  is  carried  out  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  Government  agents,  by  mi.xing  2 liters  of 
benzine  and  7 0 grams  of  formol  with  every  hundred 
liters  of  alcohol ; liquors  may  not  be  withdrawn 
from  the  establishments  where  they  are  made,  sold, 
or  consigned  without  Government  authority,  and 
may  not  enter  towns  except  by  the  roads  designated 
by  the  Government;  wines  of  national  production 
are  exempt  from  these  rules.  Liquors  are  sold  by 
agents  throughout  the  country,  who  impose  and 
collect  the  tax  on  the  liquor,  and  no  restrictions  are 
put  on  the  amount  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  be  sold 
by  these  agents.  The  penalty  for  manufacture  with- 
out license,  or  wholesale  sale  without  license,  is 
50  to  1,000  bob,  and  proportionate  penalties  are 
provided  for  other  infractions  of  the  law. 

A law  passed  in  1925  forbids  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors  to  drivers  of  motor  cars  when  at  work  or 
about  to  enter  on  work,  and  provides  that  any  per- 
son who  observes  a violation  of  this  order  shall 
report  it  to  the  autliorities. 

Statistics  of  the  amount  of  liquor  produced  and 
consumed  in  Venezuela  are  unavailable.  U.  S.  Vice- 
consul  J.  Wadsworth,  in  charge  at  Caracas,  gives 
the  statistics  of  liquors  imported  through  the  port 
of  La  Guaira  during  the  years  192(5-1928,  shown 
in  the  accompanying  table. 

Regarding  conditions  at  the  ]iresent  time,  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Standard  Encyclope- 
dia written  on  June  25,  1929,  he  says: 

As  regards  sobriety  generally  in  Venezuela:  there  is 
an  increase  in  alcoholism  here.  As  the  import  figures 
show,  there  is  an  increasing  amount  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages imported.  This  is  due  to  the  introduction  and 
advertisement  of  various  European  drinks,  which  are 
gaining  in  favor.  It  also  appears  that  the  people  of  all 
classes  are  drinking  more.  In  the  saloons  nowadays 
often  boys  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one 
can  be  seen  when  formerly  they  were  never  seen  there. 
There  seem  to  be  no  regulations  against  boys  smoking 
or  drinking  what  they  want  here,  and 
Present-day  if  there  are,  they  are  not  enforced.  How- 
Conditions  ever,  drunks  are  rarely  seen  here,  the 
reason  being,  if  they  are  found  wander- 
ing round  the  streets  at  night,  they  are  either  conscripted 
in  the  army  or  put  to  work  on  the  roads.  This  tends  to 
keep  down  insobriety.  The  inexpensiveness  of  the  local 
liquors  makes  them  available  to  all  the  working  class- 
es, who  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

As  the  sale  of  alcohol  is  controlled  by  agents,  who 
are  political  appointees,  the  tendency  perhaps  is  to  in- 
crease the  sales  rather  than  to  restrict  them,  in  order 
to  derive  the  profit  procured  from  the  sales  thereof.  . . 

No  international  temperance  bodies  have  gained 
a footbold  in  Venezuela,  and  very  little  work  has 
been  done  along  temperance  lines,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ihe  unsuccessful  efforts  of  Dr.  Razetti  to 
secure  restrictive  legislation  in  1908.  There  is  lit- 
tle public  sentiment  against  drinking,  and  the 
voices  of  the  missionaries  of  the  various  religious 
denominations  are  almost  the  only  lu-otests  against 
the  traffic.  The  Scandinavian  Alliance  Mission  has 
attemi)ted  tom]>orance  ]U'opaganda  in  its  pa])cr. 
La  EfitrcUa  dc  la  Manana  (“Morning  Star”) , ])ub- 
lished  at  Maracaibo,  which  in  1918  had  a circula- 
tion of  1.500  in  Venezuela  and  Colombia.  There  has 
also  been  some  instruction  in  the  schools,  by  means 
of  ])ictures  and  charts,  showing  the  drunkard’s 
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downward  progress.  Prospects  of  temperance  re- 
form, however,  are  no  longer  remote  in  Venezuela 
and  adjacent  countries,  according  to  La  Prensa, 
the  most  widely  circulated  Spanish  newspaper  in 
the  United  States,  which  says:  “The  antialcoholic 
campaign  in  Latin  America  is  in  universal  favor, 
patronised  by  the  masses  and  a large  part  of  the 
ruling  classes.” 

Bibliography. — William  E.  Curtis,  Venezuela,  New 
York,  1912  ; Leonard  V.  Dalton,  Venezuela,  London, 
1912  : Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th,  12th,  and  13th 
eds.,  6-.  V. ; Alexander  von  Humboldt,  Personal  Narra- 
tive of  Travels  to  the  Equinoctial  Regions  of  America, 
2 vols.,  London,  1852  ; files  of  the  International  Rec- 
ord ; Morewood,  Hist. ; Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  1919-26  ; the  Pioneer,  Feb.  3,  1911 ; Edward  A. 
Ross,  South  of  Panama,  New  York,  1915  ; Statesman's 
Year-hook,  1929  ; World  Almanac,  1929. 

VERBAND  VON  TRINKERHEILSTATTEN 
DES  DEUTSCHEN  SPRACHGEBIETS  (Union 
of  Inebriate  Asylums  in  German-speaking  Dis- 
tricts ) . A German  association,  sometimes  called 
the  “Association  for  the  Rescue  of  Drunkards,” 
founded  in  1903,  It  was  an  offshoot  of  the  German 
Association  Against  the  Abuse  of  Spirituous  Liq- 
uors and  had  its  headquarters  at  Lintorf-on-the- 
Rhine.  Its  objects  were  to  bring  the  directors  of 
sanatoriums  for  drunkards  into  closer  communi- 
cation and  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  general 
public  in  the  care  of  inebriates. 

VERDANDI-ORDEN.  See  Nykterhets-orden 

V ERDANDI. 

VERDEA.  One  of  the  so-called  white  wines  of 
Tuscany.  It  derived  its  name  from  its  color,  which 
inclined  to  be  green.  Formerly  the  wine  was  in  high 
repute,  and  in  England  in  the  time  of  James  I,  to 
have  drunk  Verdea  was  among  the  boasts  of  a trav- 
eled gentleman  (see  Henderson,  “History  of  An- 
cient and  Modern  Wines,”  p.  238,  London,  1824). 

VEREENIGING  VAN  GEHEELONTHOUD- 
ERS  ONDER  NEDERLANDSCH  SPOOR-EN 
TRAMWEGPERSONEEL  (Union  of  Dutch  Rail- 
and  Tramway  Abstaining  Employees).  A Dutch 
temperance  organization,  founded  March  28,  1909, 
at  Zwolle,  Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
abstinence  from  all  alcoholic  beverages  among  rail- 
and  tramway  men.  The  society  was  founded  with 
about  50  members,  scattered  throughout  the  king- 
dom of  Holland,  and  at  the  present  time  the  mem- 
bership numbers  about  2,300.  Wives  of  rail-  and 
tramway  men  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
organization,  about  800  of  the  present  members 
being  women.  There  are  nearly  60  local  branches, 
many  of  which  are  both  morally  and  financially 
supported  by  the  railway  companies. 

The  officials  of  one  of  the  larger  railways  have 
placed  an  office  at  the  disposal  of  the  society  in 
Utrecht.  Headquarters  are  maintained  here  and  a 
full-time  general  secretary  is  employed.  Pamphlets 
are  distributed  among  all  new  railway  men  and  the 
bulletins  of  the  Union  are  posted  in  the  service- 
rooms  of  the  chief  railways.  Several  years  ago  a 
railway-coach  was  jilaced  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Union.  It  was  transformed  into  a traveling  anti- 
alcoholic  exhibit  and  sent  throughout  the  country. 
In  1922  the  Union  entertained  the  officials  of  the 
Swiss  State  Railways  and  conducted  them  on  a 
tour  of  the  railway  kitchens  maintained  by  the  so- 
ciety in  Holland.  A fortnightly  periodical,  Het 
Veiliff  Spoor  (“The  Safe  Road”),  is  issued  by  the 
Union.  The  president  is  F.  A.  Brandt,  Utrecht,  and 
the  general  secretary  is  G.  L.  de  Haas,  Utrecht. 


VEREIN  ABSTINENTER  ARZTE  DER 
SCHWEIZ.  German  name  of  the  Association  des 
Mkdecins  Abstinents  Suisses. 

VEREIN  ABSTINENTER  ARZTE  DES 
DEUTSCHEN  SPRACHGEBIETS  (Association 
of  Abstaining  Physicians  in  German-speaking  Dis- 
tricts). An  organization  of  abstaining  physicians 
in  the  German-speaking  districts  of  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia,  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  fighting  alcoholism  and  the  drink 
habit.  It  was  founded  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Germany,  in  September,  1896,  and  has  a total  of 
400  members.  The  Association  took  an  active  part 
in  temperance  work  until  the  period  of  the  World 
War,  when  its  activities  virtually  stopped  because 
of  lack  of  funds  and  the  absence  of  members  at  the 
front.  After  the  War  the  society  resumed  its  work. 
In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a considerable 
increase,  but  the  membership  is  still  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  total  number  of  German  physi- 
cians. Recently  a campaign  has  been  conducted  to 
secure  the  support  of  all  German-speaking  physi- 
cians. 

For  many  years  the  president  of  the  Association 
was  Dr.  Arnold  Holitscher,  who  served  from  1906 
to  1923.  Since  its  foundation  the  Association  has 
sent  representatives  to  the  various  International 
Congresses  against  Alcoholism  held  in  Europe ; Dr. 
Oskar  Vogt  attending  the  Seventh  Congress  at  Par- 
is, 1899,  and  Dr.  A.  Delbriick  the  Eighth  at  Vi- 
enna, 1901. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Association  are  located 
at  Hohenstaiifenstrasse  32,  Berlin,  W.  30.  The  of- 
ficers in  1926  were:  President,  Dr.  E.  Abderhal- 
den,  professor  of  physiology  at  the  University  of 
Halle;  secretary,  Dr.  Karl  Bornstein,  Berlin. 

VEREINIGUNG  ABSTINENTER  PFARRER 
IN  DER  SCHWEIZ  (Association  of  Swiss  Ab- 
staining Pastors ) . Swiss  society  of  abstaining  Prot- 
estant clergymen,  organized  by  about  30  pastors  in 
1906.  The  object  of  the  association  is  to  bring  to- 
gether the  abstinent  pastors  of  Switzerland  for  the 
purpose  of  cooperating  in  antialcoholic  work.  The 
Society  had,  in  1920,  approximately  500  members, 
the  territory  covered  being  the  whole  of  Switzer- 
land. The  association  has  no  fixed  headquarters.  It 
holds  a meeting  on  the  occasion  of  the  sessions  of 
the  SocietePastoraleSuisse,  and  a committee  is  then 
appointed  for  the  canton  in  which  the  next  meet- 
ing w’ill  take  place. 

Pastors  belonging  to  the  society  are  as  a rule 
active  members  of  the  principal  temperance  socie- 
ties of  Switzerland;  but  the  only  special  work  of 
the  society  until  now  has  been  the  publishing  of 
pamphlets  in  German  and  in  French,  addressed  to 
the  young  men  and  young  women  of  the  churches 
at  the  time  of  their  confirmation  or  first  commu- 
nion, exhorting  them  to  beware  of  alcoholism,  and 
urging  them  to  join  one  or  the  other  of  the  various 
antialcohol  associations.  Among  its  French  mem- 
bers the  association  is  known  as  “Soci^t6  Suisse 
des  Pasteurs  Abstinents.” 

The  president  for  the  whole  of  Switzerland  is 
(1930)  Pastor  W.  Kobe,  of  Lohn  bei  Schaffhausen, 
the  French  and  German  sections  of  the  society  hav- 
ing combined. 

VERMONT.  One  of  the  New  England  States  of 
the  United  States;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Canadian  province  of  Quebec,  on  the  east  by  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  south  by  Massachusetts,  and  on 
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the  west  by  New  York;  area,  9,124  sq.  mi.;  popu- 
lation (1920),  352,428.  The  capital  is  Montpelier 
(pop.  7,125),  and  the  most  important  cities  are 
Burlington  (22,779),  Rutland  ( 14,954),  and  Barre 
(10,008). 

Historical  Summary.  Vermont  was  first  explored 
by  Samuel  de  Champlain,  governor  of  Quebec,  in 
the  course  of  an  expedition  against  the  Iroquois 
Indians  in  1G09.  A French  fort  was  built  within 
its  borders  on  Isle  la  iNIotte  in  1005;  but  French 
colonization  proved  a failure.  In  1090  English  set- 
tlers established  themselves  at  Chimney  Point  and 
in  1724  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  was 
founded  by  immigrants  from  ^lassachusetts  at  Fort 
Dummer,  onthe  present  site  of  Brattleboro.  Subse- 
quently settlements  were  made  in  Windham  Coun- 
ty, which  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Massachusetts  but  later  ]>roved  to  be  in  New 
llampshii'e,  the  territory  being  involved  in  a boun- 
dary dispute  between  the  two  colonies,  which  was 
settled  in  1741  in  favor  of  New  Hampshire.  In  this 
region,  between  the  Connecticut  River  and  Lake 
Champlain,  Governor  M’entworth  of  New  Hamp- 
shire made  grants  of  land  for  settlement  in  1759 
and  1701,  and  the  country  thus  became  known  as 
the  “New  Hampshire  Grants.’’ 

In  1703  New  York  laid  claim  to  the  “New  Hamp- 
shire Grants”  under  a grant  of  Charles  II  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  George  III  confirmed  this  claim 
with  the  decision  that  the  west  bank  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  was  the  boundary  between  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York.  These  conflicting  claims 
resulted  in  fierce  struggles  over  land 
The  titles  prior  to  and  in  the  early  years 

New  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  privy 

Hampshire  council  decree  of  1704  recognized  the 
Grants  claims  of  New  York  and  soon  after- 
ward the  settlers  of  the  “New  Hamp- 
shire Grants”  were  ordered  to  surrender  their  titles 
and  repurchase  from  the  proper  authorities  at  Al- 
bany. The  settlers  refused  to  give  up  their  lands 
and  took  up  arms  to  defend  their  rights.  Commit- 
tees of  safety  were  formed  and  a band  organized 
vhose  members,  known  as  the  “Green  Mountain 
Boys,”  under  the  leadership  of  Ethan  Allen,  pre- 
vented the  New  York  claimants  from  gaining  con- 
trol of  the  land.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, these  troops  effected  the  capture  of  Fort  Ti- 
conderoga  (May  10,  1775). 

During  1770  the  representatives  of  the  towns 
met  at  Dorset  and  Westminster  and  on  Jan.  15, 
1777,  adopted  a declaration  of  independence,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  New  Connecticut,  and  appointed 
a committee  to  submit  their  proceedings  to  the 
C()ntinental  Congress  and  askadmission  to  the  Fed- 
eration of  States.  Failing  in  this  attempt  a conven- 
tion met  at  Windsor,  July  2-8,  1777,  which  set  uj) 
an  independent  government,  took  the  name  of  AYr- 
mont  (Green  Mountain),  and  ado])ted  a constitu- 
tion modeled  on  that  of  I’ennsylvania,  but  contain- 
ing also  a ])i’Ovision  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
^'ermont  being  the  first  State  in  America  to  take* 
such  action.  The  first  Legislature  met  at  Windsor 
in  March,  1778,  and  voted  to  admit  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion sixteen  towns  west  of  the  Con- 
An  necticut  River  which  were  dissat- 

Independent  isfied  with  the  rule  of  New  Hanip- 
State  shire.  Vermont  failed  of  admission 
to  the  Federation  because  of  the 
o|iposition  of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire.  1 ak- 
ing  advantage  of  the  situation,  the  British  proposed 


to  recognize  \'ermont  as  a separate  province  of 
Canada ; but  the  success  of  the  American  cause  led 
to  the  abandonment  of  this  scheme.  The  l)oundary 
dispute  was  adjusted  with  New  Hampshire  in  1782, 
ami  with  New  York  in  1790.  Vermont  continued 
virtualh^  as  an  independent  state  for  thirteen  years, 
meanwhile  vainly  negotiating  with  Congress  for 
admission,  and  was  finally  admitted  as  a State  in 
1791.  The  capital  was  located  at  ^lontpelier  in  1808. 

Drink  in  the  Early  Days.  Vermont’s  early  set- 
tlers were  of  religious  disposition,  many  being  sep- 
aratists who  had  left  the  older  communities  on  ac- 
count of  religious  dift’erences  and  per- 
Taverns  seditions.  Services  were  held  in  school- 
and.  houses  and  barns  before  churches  were 
Town  built  and,  in  summer,  camp -meetings 
Meetings  were  held  in  tents  in  the  woods.  Not- 
withstanding these  proclivities  toward 
piety,  frequently  the  first  building  erected  in  the  set- 
tlements was  the  tavern.  These  taverns,  stationed 
at  intervals  along  the  stage-lines,  were  the  nucleus 
from  which  the  towns  and  cities  of  Vermont  grew. 
Almost  invariably  the  town  meetings  were  held  in 
the  taverns,  which  were  usually  the  first  court- 
houses and  sometimes  even  served  for  religious  pur- 
])oses.  The  members  of  the  earliest  “Committees 
of  Safety,”  members  of  the  first  Legislatures,  and 
early  State  officers  were  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  the  tavern-keepers. 

It  was  so  well  understood  that  town  meetings 
and  meetings  for  the  organization  of  towns  would 
be  held  in  taverns  that  the  printed  forms  for  call- 
ing the  meetings  contained  such  a provision. 

With  the  tavern  as  the  center  of  community  life, 
the  tavern  barroom  was  well  patronized  and  drink- 
ing was  almost  universal  in  the  early  days,  the 
chief  drinks  being  hard  cider,  rum,  and  spruce  beer. 
Liquor  was  commonly  used  at  home ; it  was  offered 
to  guests;  and  a great  deal  was  consumed  at  pub- 
lic gatherings,  such  as  elections,  “bees,”  etc.  The 
people  gathered  together  in  the  various  communi- 
ties when  neighborly  help  was  a necessity  or  for 
merry-making,  at  logging-bees,  raising-l^ees,  draw- 
ing-bees, husking-bees,  etc.,  and  at  such  times  cider 
was  the  popular  beverage.  At  town  meetings  and 
elections  food-peddlers  circulated  among  the  peo- 
ple, selling  food  and  spruce  beer,  and  it  was  the  cus- 
tom for  successful  candidates  to  buy  out  the  stock 
of  the  victualer  and  treat  his  friends.  The  black- 
smith’s shop  was  next  in  importance  to  the  tavern 
barroom  and  store,  where  the  settlers  went  to  bar- 
ter their  jiroduce  for  manufactured  goods,  and  the 
generous  seating  conveniences  and  ]iotations  free 
to  all  customers  invited  many  loungers.  There  was 
practically  no  sentiment  against  drink  in  Vermont 
before  the  Revolution. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  was  little  liquor  actually  distilled  in  Vermont. 

The  ])eo])le  made  their  own  cider,  me- 
The  First  theglin,  and  various  wines  from  lo- 
Distilleries  cal  fruits;  but  the  rum  and  ardent 
spirits  came  from  distant  regions.  In 
some  cases  attempts  were  made  to  distil  s]iirits 
from  the  saj)  of  the  maple-tree,  which  flourished 
in  ^'ermont;  but  these  proved  un])rofitablc.  John 
Lincklaen  visited  Vermont  in  1791-92  to  investi- 
gate the  possibilities  of  using  maple-sirup  for  his 
employers,  but,  his  rc])ort  ])roving  unfavorable, 
nothingcamo  of  the  project.  On  his  journey  through 
the  country  he  visited  a large  estate  with  thousands 
of  sugar-ma]>les,  whose  owner,  he  records  in  his 
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“Journals”  (p.  44),  “proposes  to  establish  a dis- 
tillery for  using  maple  sirup.”  Its  use  never  became 
general,  however,  although  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  home  distilleries  using  grain  began  to  be 
operated,  and  were  welcomed  with  satisfaction  as 
new  industries.  Williams,  in  his  “History  of  Ver- 
mont,” written  in  1809,  says: 

Several  distilleries  have  of  late  been  erected  in  this 
state.  The  object  of  them  is  to  make  such  spirituous 
liquors  as  can  be  extracted  from  grain.  . . The  distiller- 
ies have  met  with  goodly  success  in  their  efforts  to  make 
gin.  And  nothing  seems  wanting  but  time  and  experi- 
ence, to  produce  large  quantities  of  these  spirits,  that 
can  be  produced  from  grain.  As  yet,  these  works  are  in 
their  infancy.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  364.) 

^'ermont,  like  the  other  New  England  settlements, 
began  her  history  by  selling  liquor  to  the  Indians, 
with  the  usual  evil  consequences.  Samuel  Wilson, 
in  his  “History  of  Vermont,”  written  in  1809,  writes 
as  follows  concerning  the  introduction  of  liquor 
among  the  Indians  of  Vermont : 

No  sooner  had  they  (tlie  Indians)  tasted  of  the  spir- 
ituous liquor  brought  by  the  Europeans,  than  they  con- 
tracted a new  appetite  which  they  were  wholly  unable 
to  govern.  The  Europeans  found  it  the  most  lucrative 
branch  of  the  Indian  trade,  to  gratify  this  inclination. 
With  an  avidity  of  desire  almost  uncontrollable,  the  In- 
dians fell  into  the  snare.  The  first  object  of  inquiry  with 
them  was.  whether  the  trader  had  brought  brandy  or 
rum  ; and  no  considerations  could  restrain  them  from 
the  use  of  it.  The  old  and  the  young,  the  sachem,  the 
warrior,  and  the  woman,  whenever  they  can  obtain 
strong  liquors,  indulge  themselves  without  moderation, 
and  without  decency  until  universal  drunkenness  takes 
place. 

In  addition  to  the  sales  of  liquor  to  the  Indians 
the  colonists  gave  rewards  of  liquor  to  the  natives 
for  their  aid  and  friendship.  At  one  time,  accord- 
ing to  Walter  H.  Crockett  in  “Vermont,  the  Green 
Mountain  State,”  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts was  anxious  to  get  Indian  aid  for  Fort  Dum- 
mer,  and  a committee  appointed  to  arrange  it  rec- 
ommended 

that  two  shillings  per  day  be  allowed  to  Hendrick  and  Um- 
paumet,  as  they  are  sachems  and  the  first  of  that  rank 
that  have  entered  into  the  service  of  this  province ; 
that  none  of  the  Indians  be  stinted  as  to  allowance  of 
provisions  : that  they  all  have  the  use  of  their  arms 
gratis  and  their  guns  mended  at  free  cost ; that  a supply 
of  knives,  pipes,  tobacco,  lead,  shot  and  flints,  be  sent 
to  the  commanding  offlcer  of  the  fort,  to  be  given  out  to 
them,  according  to  his  discretion  : that  four  barrels  of 
rum  be  sent  to  Captain  Jonathan  Wells,  at  Deerfield,  to 
be  lodged  in  his  hands,  and  to  be  delivered  to  the  com- 
manding offlcer  at  the  Block  House  as  he  sees  occasion 
to  send  for  it ; that  so  he  may  be  enabled  to  give  out  one 
gill  a day  to  each  Indian,  and  some  to  his  other  men  as 
occasion  may  require. 

The  danger  to  the  settlers  from  allowing  the  sale 
of  liquor  to  the  Indians  was  pointed  out  by  Col. 
Samuel  Partridge,  chief  military  commander  in 
Hampshire  County,  Avho  in  June,  1727,  informed 
the  Governor  that 

Considerable  numbers  of  Indians  from  their  hunting 
come  in  at  Deerfield  and  Northfleld,  and  the  English 
trade  with  them  ; and  it  is  said  that  some  of  our  men 
go  out  and  carry  them  strong  liqnor  and  make  the  In- 
dians drunk  and  get  their  furs  for  a small  matter,  so 
that  when  they  get  out  of  their  drink,  and  see  that  their 
furs  are  gone,  they  are  mad  and  care  not  what  mis- 
chief they  do  ; a ready  way  to  bring  on  outrages  and 
murders,  if  not  the  war  again. 

INIuch  of  Vermont’s  early  history  was  made  in  her 
taA'crns.  AVhen  the  trouble  over  the  Ncav  Hampshire 
land  grants  became  acute,  the  settlers  resisted  the 
New  York  authorities,  and  the  taverns  became  the 
chief  meeting-place  of  the  committees  of  safety 
and  the  “Green  Mountain  Boys,”  the  whole  defense 
of  Vermont  during  the  stormy  days  of  the  contro- 
versy revolving  around  the  taA'erns  kept  by  Stephen 
Fay  and  Elijah  Dewey  at  Bennington.  The  “Green 


Mountain  Boys”  met  at  the  Catamount  Tavern, 
owned  by  Stephen  Fay,  and  the  Dewey  Inn,  kept 
by  Elijah  Dewey;  and  it  was  there  that  Ethan 
Allen,  Seth  Warner,  Remember  Baker,  and  the  oth- 
er leaders  made  their  headquarters.  It  was  in  Fay’s 
tavern  that  the  famous  raid  against  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga  was  planned  and,  also,  the  details  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Bennington.  Capt.  Elijah  Dewey’s  compa- 
ny stopped  there  for  a drink  after  the  battle.  The 
same  tavern  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Council 
of  Safety  during  Burgoyne’s  invasion  of  1777. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  (1775-81),  liq- 
uor was  part  of  the  rations  of  the  troops  and  was 
also  considered  a necessary  medicine  for  sickness 
and  injury.  In  the  Canadian  campaign  the  soldiers 
were  allowed  each  day  a gill  of  rum  and  as  much 
spruce  beer  as  they  could  drink,  so  that,  according 
to  Crockett  top.  cit.  p.  193),  “they  have  no  occa- 
sion to  drink  the  lake  water,  it  being  reckoned  very 
unhealthy.”  During  this  campaign  there  Avas  much 
sickness  among  the  troops,  smallpox  being  especi- 
ally prevalent,  and  rum  containing  four  pounds  of 
gentian  root  and  tAvo  pounds  of  orange  peel  to  a 
hoo'shead  Avas  served  to  the  men  as  a medicament. 

o 

So  common  a meeting-place  had  the  tavern  be- 
come that  Avhen  a coiiA  ention  Avas  called  to  organ- 
ize a government  for  Vermont  it  Avas  the  natural 
selection.  The  first  convention  Avas  held  at  the 
“house  of  Cephas  Kent,  Innholder,”  on  J uly  2G, 
1775  (Records  of  the  Council  of  Safety  and  GoA^er- 
nor  and  Council,  vol.  i,  p.  7 ) . The  second  coiwen- 
tion,  July  24,  1776,  also  met  at  Kent’s  tavern,  and 
in  fact  all  sessions  of  the  convention  up  to  Oct.  20, 
1776,  Avere  held  in  the  same  place.  On  that  date 
the  convention  met  at  AAYstminster  and  AA^as  held 
in  a court-house  for  the  first  time;  but  there  Avas 
a bar  in  the  basement  of  the  building.  Subsequent 
meetings  AATre  held  at  the  “meeting  house”  in  AA^ind- 
sor  and  at  other  places.  It  has  generally  been  be- 
lieved that  the  first  Constitution  of  A^ermont  Avas 
adopted  at  a meeting  held  in  a AVestminster  tav- 
ern ; but  this  is  disputed,  it  being  claimed  that  the 
Constitution  Avas  actually  adopted  in  a “meeting 
house”  and  an  adjournment  taken  to  the  tavern. 

The  famous  “AA^estminster  Massacre”  of  March 
12,  1775,  grcAV  out  of  a drinking  reA’el.  The  AA^higs 
had  secured  posesssion  of  the  court-house,  the  sher- 
iff and  posse  being  at  a drinking-bout  at  John  Nor- 
ton’s Tavern  ( “The  Rojml  Inn” ) . Later  the  sheriff’s 
party  attacked  the  men  in  the  court-house,  Avith 
AAdiom  they  made  a truce  till  morning,  but  came 
back  at  midnight  to  attack,  according  to  RoAvland 
E.  Robinson  (“A^ermont,”  p.  113),  “Avith  courage 
reenforced  by  potations  of  flip  and  fiery  rum.”  Af- 
ter driAung  the  AA^higs  from  the  court-house,  they 
there  renewed  the  debauch  in  the  basement  of  the 
building,  Avhere  a bar  had  been  set  up  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  “Judges,  jurymen  and  pleaders.” 
In  the  morning  the  AA^higs  had  been  reenforced  and 
retook  possession.  Tavo  killed  and  several  Avounded 
Avere  the  results  of  the  night’s  affair. 

Thomas  Chittenden,  the  first  president  of  the  in- 
dependent State  of  New  Connecticut  and  later  the 
first  Governor  of  A'ermont,  Avas  a 

First  taA^ern-keeper,  and  the  first  executive 
Governor  mansion  of  the  State  Avas  Chitten- 
an  den’s  tavern.  Hollister  in  his  “His- 
Innkeeper  tory  of  PaAvlet,”  quoted  by  Crockett 
(op.  cit.  ii  551 ) , describes  avisitmade 
to  Chittenden’s  home,  in  Avhich  he  states  that  “Dur- 
ing the  evening  the  GoA’ernor  divided  his  time  be- 
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tween  the  transaction  of  State  business  and  w-ait- 
ing  on  his  tavern  customers  at  the  bar.”  JohnLinck- 
laen,  agent  of  the  Holland  Land  Company,  also  vis- 
ited Governor  Chittenden,  on  a trip  through  Ver- 
mont, and  wrote  of  him  as  follows  (“Journals  of 
John  Lincklaen,”  p.  91,  N.  Y.,  1897 ) : 

He  received  us  without  ceremony,  in  the  country  fash- 
ion. He  is  a man  of  about  60  years,  destitute  of  all  ed- 
ucation, but  possessing  good  sense,  and  a sound  judg- 
ment, which  at  once  put  him  at  the  head  of  affairs  when 
the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  disputed 
between  themselves  the  territory  of  Vermont.  It  is  chief- 
ly to  him  that  the  State  owes  her  present  Government. . . 

His  house  and  way  of  living  had  nothing  to  distin- 
guish them  from  those  of  any  private  individual,  but  he 
offers  heartily  a glass  of  Grog,  potatoes,  and  bacon  to 
anyone  who  wishes  to  come  and  see  him. 

A large  proportion  of  Chittenden’s  associates  in 
the  new  government  were  also  tavern-keepers.  Za- 
dock  Everest,  the  first  tavern-keeper  in  Addison 
County,  was  also  its  first  rejjresentative  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  was  four  times  reelected  to  that 
body.  Judge  Chapin  Keith,  high  sheriff  of  Wash- 
ington County  directly  after  the  Revolution,  was 
a tavern-keeper.  The  initial  meeting  of  proprietors 
for  the  organization  of  the  capital  at  Montpelier 
was  called  at  the  tavern  of  Eliakim  Stoddard,  at 
Arlington  Aug.  17, 1784.  The  matter  dragged  along 
for  several  years,  however,  and  the  ground  was  not 
cleared  until  1788.  In  1793  the  first  tavern  was  built 
in  the  city,  and  it  was  not  until  ten  years  later  that 
the  first  church  was  built. 

On  Jan.  10,  1791,  when  the  Convention  at  Ben- 
nington formally  ratified  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation. l)y  which  Vermont  became  one  of  the  United 
States,  there  were  rejoicing  and  revelry  through- 
out the  country.  At  Rutland  a great  feast  was  held 
and  toasts  w'ere  drunk  throughout  the  day,  a song 
being  especially  composed  for  the  occasion,  of  which 
one  stanza  read : 

Fill,  fill  your  bumpers  high. 

Let  the  notes  rend  the  sky. 

Free  we’ll  remain. 

By  that  immortal  crown. 

Of  glory  and  renown. 

Which  our  brave  heroes  won. 

On  blood  stained  plain. 

— Wilbur,  “Early  History  of  Vermont,”  i.  p.  221. 

Liquor  Legislation.  The  first  attempt  to  restrict 
the  free  sale  of  liquor  in  Vermont  was  in  February, 
1772,  when  the  New  York  Assembly  passed  a tav- 
ern act,  requiring  licenses  for  places  selling  liquor 
in  quantities  of  less  than  five  gallons.  Licenses  were 
to  1^  granted  for  one  year  by  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  the  issuing  justice  and  his  clerk  receiv- 
ing a fee  of  five  shillings  per  license.  This  law,  which 
originally  included  only  Cumberland  County,  was 
later  extended  to  Gloucester  County. 

Later  restrictive  laws  enacted  by  New  York  failed 
of  due  observance  in  Vermont,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til Jan.  24,  1788,  that  the  newly  organized  govern- 
ment of  Vermont  framed  its  first  liquor  legislation, 
which  was,  in  effect,  a licensing  law’,  and  which 
read : 

Whereas  it  has  been  Represented  to  this  Council  that 
divers  persons  (to  the  great  disadvantage  of  this  State) 
have  bought  & sold  to  the  inhabitants  in  small  quanti- 
ties, & at  Exorbitant  prices  (&  continue  so  to  do)  cer- 
tain Spirituous  liquors,  whereby  drunkenness.  Idleness, 
Quarrels,  &c.  &c.  is  promoted  among  us,  which  Evil  to 
prevent  in  future,  have  thought  fit  and  do  hereby  Re- 
solve that  the  Committees  of  Safety,  Select- 
Pirst  men,  & Constables  of  each  town  within  this 
Iiicense  state,  shall  meet  Together  at  some  conveni- 
Law  ent  place  each  respective  Town  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  March  Next,  & Nominate  by  their 
Major  Vote  a Sufficient  number  of  suitable  persons  to 
keep  houses  of  iiublic  Entertainment  for  Travellers  for 


the  year  Ensuing,  or  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  this  state,  & return  their  Names  to 
this  Council,  or  to  any  two  members  thereof,  who  are 
hereby  authorized  and  Impowered  to  Grant  Licenses  for 
that  purpose  Taking  one  Dollar  or  six  shillings  fee  for 
the  same. 

Violation  of  this  law  was  punishable  by  a penalty 
of  £0  in  “lawful  Money.” 

Supplementary  legislation  during  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  dealt  principally  with 
the  licensing  system.  In  1844  the  State  passed  its 
first  local-option  law,  which  proved  inadequate.  In 
1840,  however,  an  act  w'as  passed  which  contained 
a local-option  section,  providing  for  an  annual  vote 
on  the  question  of  license  or  no-license  for  the  en- 
tire State.  This  was  superseded  in  1850  by  a short 
prohibitory  act,  which  repealed  all  previous  stat- 
utes and  authorized  the  issuance  of  one  or  two  li- 
censes to  a town,  to  sell  for  “excepted  purposes 
[medicinal,  chemical,  and  mechanical]  only,”  In 
1852  a longer  prohibitory  law,  similar  to  the  Maine 
Law,  was  passed. 

In  1880  a lessor’s  responsibility  for  a liquor  nui- 
sance committed  on  his  premises  was  established. 
Laws  of  1880  and  1882  authorized  search  and  sei- 
zure. A measure  of  188G  required  scientific  temper- 
ance instruction  in  the  public  schools.  Liquor  leg- 
islation remained  practically  in  status  quo  until 
1902,  when  the  prohibitory  law  was 
Prohibitory  repealed  and  a high-license  local-op- 
Act  tion  law  adopted  on  a referendum 

Repealed  vote,  by  a majority  of  1,041.  This 
measure,  wdiich  w’as  one  of  the  most 
stringent  license  statutes  ever  passed  by  any  State, 
authorized  seven  classes  of  licenses,  prohibited  Sun- 
day selling,  provided  for  search  and  seizure,  and 
specified  heavy  penalties  for  illegal  selling,  solici- 
tation, and  intoxication. 

In  1908  several  acts  were  passed  to  aid  enforce- 
ment and  in  the  legislative  session  of  1912-13  twen- 
ty measures  regarding  liquor  were  presented,  of 
which  eight  became  law’s.  One  of  these  acts  required 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  provide  ballots  for  the 
local-option  vote ; a second  permitted  the  sale  of 
liquor  taken  on  execution  only  to  certain  parties 
who  had  the  legal  right  to  its  use ; a third  provided 
for  the  inspection  of  licensed  premises  at  certain 
times;  a fourth,  for  the  closing  of  licensed  prem- 
ises for  48  hours  under  certain  conditions;  wdiile 
a fifth  measure  prohibited  holders  of  public  office 
from  operating  licenses  or  working  in  licensed  plac- 
es. 

In  1915  the  Vermont  Legislature  enacted  a State- 
wide Prohibition  law',  which  was  submitted  to  a 
referendum  vote  March  7,  191G,  at  which  time  it 
W’as  defeated  by  a majority  of  13,104.  No  liquor 
legislation  was  secured  in  the  next  two  years  and 
in  1919  the  Federal  Prohibition  Amendment  was 
])resented  to  the  State  for  ratification.  The  resolu- 
tion for  ratification  was  passed  by  the  Senate  Jan. 
IG,  by  a vote  of  26-3,  and  by  the  House  Jan.  29,  by 
a vote  of  155-58,  making  Vermont  the  forty-third 
State  to  ratify. 

An  enforcement  code  was  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1921,  which  compares  favorably  w'ith  that 
of  other  States.  Some  of  its  provi- 
Strict  sions  are  even  stronger  than  those 
Enforcement  in  the  Federal  enforcement  law. 

Code  Linder  the  Federal  code  no  first  of- 
fender can  be  jailed  except  when 
convicted  of  selling  liquor;  persons  convicted  for 
the  first  time  of  illegal  possession  or  transporta- 
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tion  can  only  be  fined ; and  such  persons  find  it  easy 
to  escape  fines  by  going  to  jail  for  30  days  and  then 
taking  the  “poor  debtor’s  oath,”  thereby  securing 
their  release.  Under  the  Vermont  law,  however, 
there  is,  in  addition,  an  alternative  jail  sentence 
for  those  who  are  convicted  for  the  first  time  of 
either  selling,  possessing,  or  transporting  liquor 
illegally.  Also,  the  Federal  law  permits  the  posses- 
sion of  alcoholic  liquor  in  the  home  for  private 
beverage  use,  but  the  possession  of  intoxicating 
liquor  in  the  home  for  beverage  use  is  unlawful 
under  the  Vermont  law,  unless  it  was  placed  there 
prior  to  Jan.  16,  1920.  Under  its  provisions  it  is 
unlawful  to  “possess  any  intoxicating  liquor  ex- 
cept as  authorized  in  this  act”  ( Sec.  4 ) . The  excep- 
tions are  three,  namely : Intoxicating  liquor  placed 
in  a bona-fide  private  dwelling  prior  to  Jan.  16, 
1920  (Sec.  3)  ; liquor  preparations  and  compounds 
for  non-beverage  use;  and  wine  for  sacramental 
use  (Sec.  4) . This  question  was  decided  in  the  case 
of  State  vs.  Bracklins  (93  Sec.  582),  in  which  the 
court  held : 

It  is  plain  with  the  three  exceptions  just  noted,  the 
Vermont  law  prohibits  the  possession  of  intoxicating  liq- 
uor in  the  home,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  for  private  bev- 
erage use  as  well  as  for  sale  or  furnishing.  Our  old  Pro- 
hibition laws  were  aimed  only  at  the  traffic  in  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  that  is,  the  sale  or  furnishing  to  another. 
But  the  present  law  goes  further  and  prohibits  the  pos- 
session thereof  for  personal  beverage. 

The  Temperance  Movement.  Up  to  the  War  of 
1812  liquor  legislation  in  Vermont  was  of  a strin- 
gent character,  yet  it  varied  greatly  from  the  re- 
strictive legislation  of  to-day.  Sales  could  be  made 
on  all  days,  at  all  hours,  and  to  all  classes  of  per- 
sons save  “tavern  haunters.”  The  license  fee  was 
very  low;  but  penalties  for  selling  without  license 
were  heavy.  Fines,  imprisonment,  confinement  in 
the  stocks,  and  whipping  were  employed  to  discour- 
age illicit  selling.  The  theory  of  this  legislation  was 
to  exercise  care  in  the  selection  of  tavern-keepers, 
who  were  chosen  much  as  were  the  regular  officials 
of  the  town.  It  was  believed  that  the  right  man 
would  run  an  orderly  and  creditable  house ; so  full 
liberty  was  given  him  to  operate  his  business  as  he 
saw  fit. 

Temperance  sentiment  was  awakened,  however, 
by  the  State’s  signal  lack  of  success  in  restricting 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  “suitable  persons.”  Or- 
ganized temperance  effort  began  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a State  temperance  society  at  Montpelier 
on  Oct.  16,  1828,  Vermont  being  one 
State  of  the  first  States  to  organize  such 
Temperance  a society.  By  1829  seven  local  soci- 

Society  eties  had  been  formed  and  the  Amer- 
ican Temperance  Society  appointed 
a district  agent  for  the  State,  whereupon  agitation 
l)egan  in  earnest.  Public  attention  was  called  strik- 
ingly to  the  liquor  evil  in  the  message  of  Gov. 
Samuel  C.  Crafts  to  the  Legislature  in  that  year, 
which  contained  a vivid  portrayal  of  the  evils  of 
the  traffic  and  was  probably  the  first  gubernatorial 
message  delivered  in  the  United  States  on  such  a 
subject.  It  declared : 

The  peace,  prosperity  and  respectability  of  a com- 
munity depend,  essentially,  on  the  morality,  good  order 
and  industry  of  the  members  of  that  community.  Every 
measure  which  will  have  a tendency  to  promote  such  a 
desirable  state  of  society,  is  a proper  subject  for  your 
•consideration.  Among  these  causes  which  tend  to  im- 
pair if  not  to  destroy  it,  a free  indulgence  in  the  use 
of  spirituous  liquors  hold  a prominent  place.  The  fruits 
of  it  are  a waste  of  time,  and  money,  and  often  intem- 
perance, the  parent  of  almost  every  vice.  The  general 
prevalence  of  this  evil  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
friends  of  virtue,  morality  and  religion,  and  praisewor- 


thy exertions  are  making  to  arrest  its  progress.  The  fa- 
cilities allowed  by  our  laws  for  the  procuring  of  licens- 
es, have  had  a tendency  to  spread  the  temptation  of  this 
indulgence  over  every  part  of  our  country.  Whilst  these 
remain,  it  is  very  much  to  be  feared  that  no  individual 
or  associated  exertion  will  be  able  to  eradicate  the  evil. 

I therefore  respectfully  recommend  the  inquiry,  wheth- 
er a higher  assessment  on  licensing  for  retailing  spir- 
its, and  a repeal  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  law  direct- 
ing the  mode  of  obtaining  licenses,  and  regulating  inns 
and  houses  of  public  entertainment  would  not,  by  di- 
minishing the  means  of  obtaining  spirituous  liquors, 
be  promotive  of  the  cause  of  morality  and  good  order. 

The  demoralizing  effects  of  the  practice,  so  general 
of  the  officers  of  the  militia,  of  treating  their  compan- 
ions with  spirits,  on  Training  days,  has  been  witnessed 
by  many  with  regret.  This  practice  has  been  of  so  long 
standing  that  few  officers  are  disposed  to  risk  their  pop- 
ularity by  adopting  a different  course.  It  imposes  a heavy 
and  unnecessary  burden  upon  the  officers,  without  any 
adequate  benefit  to  the  companies,  but  often  the  reverse 
— causing  frequent  instances  of  intemperance,  profan- 
ity and  strife.  It  is  believed  that  a law  prohibiting  the 
practice,  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  orderly  por- 
tion of  our  citizens. 

This  message  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a com- 
monplace license  law  in  the  same  year  and  a more 
stringent  law  in  1830,  allowing  the  local  authori- 
ties to  make  whatever  restrictions  on  liquor-sell- 
ers they  chose.  In  1834  a State  Temperance  Con- 
vention was  held,  which  was  followed  by  an  ad- 
vance in  public  sentiment,  and  an  agitation  arose 
for  the  entire  prohibition  of  the  traffic,  so  far  as 
ardent  spirits  were  concerned.  This  took  definite 
form  in  1837  when  a memorial  was  sent  to  the 
Legislature  from  Rutland  asking  for  the  total  pro- 
hibition of  ardent  spirits.  Similar  memorials  from 
other  places  reached  the  Legislature,  with  the  re- 
sult that  a bill  was  introduced  providing  such  pro- 
hibition. After  a sharp  battle  the  bill  was  actually 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  was  seriously  considered 
by  a committee  of  the  House.  This  committee,  while 
heartily  endorsing  the  principle  of  Prohibition, 
was  fearful  that  public  opinion  would  not  sustain 
it,  and  reported  that 

. . . we  feel  reluctant  to  hazard  the  evidently  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  the  temperance  reform,  by  rec- 
ommending a law,  which  we  are  not  reasonably  sure 
will  be  sanctioned  and  sustained  by  the  public  vote. 

A revision  of  the  existing  licensing  laws,  your  com- 
mittee deem  to  be  important,  especially  so  far  forth  as 
they  provide  for  the  raising  of  revenue  from  the  traf- 
fic of  ardent  spirits.  No  government  can  be  justified  in 
deriving  a revenue  from  legal  toleration  of  whatever  is 
morally  wrong.  What  is  morally  wrong  cannot  be  made 
legally  right. 

Meanwhile  temperance  forces  flooded  the  Legis- 
lature with  memorials,  and  the  Vermont  Temper- 
ance Society  led  several  spirited  but  unsuccessful 
campaigns  to  secure  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
ardent  spirits.  In  1844  the  agitation  against  liq- 
uor began  to  take  a new  form.  The  Prohibitionists 
presented  their  proposal  as  usual  to  the  Legisla- 
ture ; but  Governor  William  Slade  suggested  a sort 
of  compromise  measure,  urging  that  the  licensing 
of  the  traffic  be  taken  from  the  courts  and  given  to 
the  people.  He  complained  of  the  non-enforcement 
of  the  existing  excise  laws  and  in  his  message  to 
the  Legislature  said : 

If  we  are  to  have  laws  on  this  subject,  they  should 
be  enforced.  Every  good  citizen  must  desire  this,  what- 
ever may  be  his  opinion  on  the  question  of  temperance. 
Better,  far  better,  to  have  no  laws,  than  to  permit  them 
to  stand  on  the  statute  book  unexecuted,  since  there  is 
thus  added  to  the  prohibited  and  yet  permitted  evil,  that 
other  great  evil  of  a practical  denial  of  the  rightful  su- 
premacy of  law. 

During  this  session  several  Prohibition  bills  were 
proposed,  but  the  suggestion  of  the  governor  to 
give  the  towns  power  to  license  or  prohibit  liquor 
appealed  to  the  people.  Accordingly  the  Legisla- 
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ture  passed  the  first  local-option  law,  Oct.  31, 1844. 

With  the  enactment  of  local  option  the  fight  cen- 
tered around  the  election  of  commissioners  who 
would  refuse  to  grant  licenses.  In  1845  the  first  lo- 
cal-option elections  were  held,  in  which  7 counties 
elected  no-license  commissioners  and  7 elected  li- 
cense advocates.  In  the  legislative 
Local  Option  session  of  1840  the  battle  for  State 
in  1845  Prohibition  was  again  renewed  and, 
although  the  attempt  failed,  the 
Prohibitionists  secured  a new  local-option  law 
which  had  advantages  over  that  of  1844.  Under  the 
new  law  the  people  voted  overwhelmingly  for  no- 
license, the  vote  for  a few  years  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  State  Prohibition  being  as  follows: 


YEAR 

1 FOR 

NO-LICENSE 

FOR  LICENSE 

MAJORITY 

FOR 

NO-LICENSB 

18  4 7 

1 21,798 

13,707 

8,091 

1848 

1 17,264 

17,277 

13© 

1849 

1 23,361 

11,110 

1,225 

1850 

1 19,940 

12,606 

7,334 

©Majority  for  license,  but  about  two-tbirds  of  the  towns 
voted  for  “no-license.” 


The  battle  for  State  Prohibition  was  continued 
in  connection  with  these  local-option  elections,  the 
success  of  the  law  of  1844  inspiring  the  people  to 
new  efforts.  For  several  years,  however,  petitions 
and  Prohibition  bills  presented  to  the  Legislature 
were  referred  to  committees  which  reported  furth- 
er legislation  “unnecessary”;  but  in  1850  a bill 
was  adopted  providing  for  the  State-wide  prohibi- 
tion of  spirits,  but  permitting  the  sale  of  beer  and 
cider.  The  act  repealed  all  former  acts  and  pro- 
vided for  licensing  by  the  Selectmen  of  the  town. 
This  statute  was  a step  forward  and  encouraged 
dry  forces  to  make  a still  more  energetic  demand 
for  complete  State  Prohil)ition.  Petitions  from  38,- 
000  people,  17,500  of  whom  were  legal  voters,  were 
presented  to  the  Legislature  of  1852.  The  result 
was  that  a satisfactory  Prohibition  law  was  passed 
and  approved  on  Nov.  23,  but  was 
State-wide  to  be  submitted  to  a vote  of  the  peo- 
Prohibition  pie  in  the  following  year.  Great  in- 

Secured  terest  was  manifested  in  the  contest 
in  1853,  in  which  Prohibition  was 
adopted  by  the  following  vote:  For  License,  21,- 
104;  for  Prohibition,  22,315;  a majority  for  Pro- 
hibition of  1,121.  The  total  vote  in  the  election, 
which  was  43,509,  was  8,004  more  than  a as  ever 
l)efore  cast  on  the  question,  and  showed  the  deep 
interest  of  the  people  in  the  matter,  as  the  vote  for 
governor  in  the  same  year  was  but  47,853. 

This  Prohiljition  statute,  with  numerous  amend- 
ments, mostly  in  the  direction  of  making  it  more 
drastic,  remained  in  force  until  it  was  supplanted 
by  the  high-license,  local-option  law  of  1902.  It  was 
in  satisfactory  operation  when  the  Civil  War  (1801- 
05)  temporarily  disorganized  all  temperance  re- 
form. The  post-war  period  was  characterized  by  a 
general  laxity  in  morals  which  reacted  unfavor- 
ably on  Prohibition  enforcement. 

The  people,  too,  made  the  mistake  of  expecting 
too  much  of  the  Prohibition  law.  They  had  come  to 
believe  that  it  would  entirely  prevent  drinking, 
forgetting  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  al- 
lowed the  shipment  of  liquor  into  Vermont  for  in- 
dividual use  and  that  the  State  was  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  license  States  ready  to  aid  in  nulli- 
fication. Also,  the  law’s  provisions  were  so  drastic 
as  partially  to  defeat  its  purpose.  Rather  than  in- 


flict cumulative  sentences  amounting  to  20  or  30 
years,  juries  would  acquit. 

Sentiment  for  the  repeal  of  Prohibition  began  to 
develop  in  the  Republican  party  in  1889,  many  of 
its  leading  members  advocating  the  adoption  of  a 
high-license  local-option  law.  This  spirit  was  chief- 
ly promoted  by  Percival  W.  Clement,  wealthy  own- 
er of  the  Rutland  Herald.  In  many  of  the  larger 
cities  the  license  element  of  the  party  had  made 
political  “deals”  which  resulted  in  the  practical 
nullilication  of  the  law  and  became  tlie  Ijasis  for 
the  cry  that  “Prohibition  does  not  prohibit.” 

During  the  next  decade  sentiment  for  resubmis- 
sion increased,  until  it  became  the  dominant  issue 
in  the  Repuljlican  State  Convention  of  June  19, 

1902.  At  this  convention  there 
High-License  were  three  candidates  for  governor, 

Replaces  of  whom  Fletcher  D.  Proctor  stood 
Prohibition  for  the  retention  of  the  law;  P.  W. 

Clement  for  its  repeal  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  high  license;  and  John  G. McCullough 
for  a referendum  plank  in  the  platform.  The  tem- 
perance forces,  believing  that  the  people  would  over- 
whelmingly endorse  Prohibition,  supported  McCul- 
lough, who  was  elected. 

In  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Legislatiu’e  a fierce 
battle  raged  over  the  Prohibition  question.  J.  H. 
Battell  urged  a Dispensary  law  and  secured  a con- 
siderable following.  However,  after  much  discus- 
sion, an  elaborate  high-license  and  local-option  law 
v.'as  finally  adopted  on  Nov.  21,  1902.  Eight  coun- 
ties voted  for  the  retention  of  the  Prohibition  law 
and  six  counties  for  the  straight  license  law. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  92  of  the 
24()  towns  of  the  State  voted  for  license  in  the 
spring  of  1903.  Of  these  92  towns,  there  were  26 
which  went  without  saloons  for  various  reasons; 
some  of  them  placed  the  fee  so  high  that  no  one 
cared  to  pay  it,  while  others  were  without  saloons 
as  there  was  notsufficient  business  to  warrant  them, 
however  low  the  license  might  be.  The  total  num- 
ber of  licenses  issued  in  the  State  was  250,  includ- 
ing the  so-called  druggist’s  license,  The  result  was 
very  unsatisfactory  to  the  friends  of  high  license 
and  the  elections  of  1904  showed  a remarkable 
change  in  public  sentiment.  Of  the  92  license  towns 
in  1903,  54  returned  to  Prohibition  in  1904,  while 
only  2 no-license  towns  changed  to  license.  The  re- 
sult of  the  vote  was  that  206  of  the  246  towns  of 
the  State  were  under  Prohibition  in  the  latter  year. 
Every  county  save  Bennington  and  Chittenden  cast 
majorities  against  license,  so  that  had  the  option 
been  by  counties  instead  of  towns,  there  would  have 
remained  but  2 license  counties.  Taking  the  State 
as  a whole,  in  the  election  of  1904,  the  majority 
for  Prohibition  was  7,006. 

The  change  in  public  sentiment  was  strikingly 
shown  in  a letter  written  by  Joseph  C.  Jones,  sec- 
retary of  the  Vermont  Local  Option  League  and 
leader  of  the  high-license  forces  which  had  bolted 
the  Republican  convention  in  1902.  In  this  letter, 
published  in  the  8t.  Johnshury  Caledonian  of  Feb. 
24,  1904,  Jones  said: 

I have  always  been  an  advocate  of  local  option,  and 
did  some  work  in  the  last  campaign  to  bring  about  the 
present  system.  Last  March  I voted  for  license  because 
I believed  that  even  a license  policy  w’ould  work  better 
in  Rutland  than  absolute  prohibition.  After  nine  months 
of  license  1 am  constrained  to  admit  that  my  expecta- 
tions have  not  been  realized.  In  the  face  of  the  most 
flagrant  violations  of  law  and  demoralizing  conditions 
resulting  from  the  saloon,  there  is  but  one  alternative,. 
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and  that  is  to  reverse  our  action  of  last  March  and  vote 
for  no-license  at  the  coming  election.  I have  faith  that 
this  will  be  done.  . . 

In  this  letter  Jones  further  declared  that  the  num- 
ber of  arrests  for  intoxication  during  that  period 
had  increased  nearly  500  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year ; that  the  streets  were  insecure ; 
that  there  had  been  an  increase  of  drinking  among 
women;  that  business  had  been  injured;  and  that 
the  city  revenues  had  suffered  a deficit.  “License 
has  been  and  is  a dismal  failure  in  Rutland,”  he 
concluded. 

Evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  Vermont  under 
Prohibition  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  State  In- 
spector of  Finance,  covering  the  years  1850-1902, 
which  shows  that  the  savings  bank  deposits  in  1850 
were  .$199,376,  with  a steady  increase  to  $1,111,- 
532,  in  1860;  $2,745,779,  in  1870;  $7,346,469,  in 
1880;  $19,330,564  in  1890;  $38,290,394  in  1900; 
and  $41,987,497,  in  1902. 

The  local-option  elections  in  Vermont  were  held 
at  the  annual  town  meeting,  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  March.  After  1905,  in  the  annual  elections  of 
each  year  the  number  of  towns  voting  no-license 
increased.  In  li/08,  38  saloons  were  abolished,  mak- 
ing a total  of  219  towns  without  saloons,  and  in 
1911,  218  towns  voted  dry  and  only  28 

Dry  wet.  In  the  wet  towns  the  majorities 
Progress  were  so  small  that  a change  of  40  votes 
from  one  side  to  the  other  would  have 
put  12  of  these  in  the  dry  column.  Five  of  the  wet 
towns  licensed  no  saloons,  however.  In  1912,  225 
towns  voted  dry  and  21  wet,  and  the  total  number 
of  saloons  was  reduced  from  84  to  67,  of  which  65 
were  on  the  west  side  of  the  State  and  only  2 on 
the  east  side.  In  that  year  every  county  gave  a dry 
majority,  while  7 counties  had  no  saloons,  3 had 
one  each,  Addison  and  Chittenden  2 each,  Frank- 
lin 3,  and  Rutland  5.  The  number  of  wet  towns  was 
further  reduced  to  20  in  the  elections  of  1915,  to 
18  in  1917,  and  to  10  in  1918,  in  which  year  9 
counties  were  totally  dry. 

In  1916  the  temperance  forces  waged  a campaign 
for  a State-wide  Prohibition  law,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  and  referred  to  the  people  in 
the  election  of  March  7.  The  referendum  campaign 
was  inadequately  managed,  however,  and  false  is- 
sues were  raised  by  the  wet  interests,  with  the  re- 
sult that  Prohibition  was  defeated  by  a majority 
of  13,164.  This  defeat,  coming  at  a time  when  many 
States  were  adopting  Prohibition,  was  a severe 
setback ; but  the  temperance  forces  rallied  and  di- 
rected their  support  toward  the  movement  for  a 
Federal  Prohibition  law.  Although  Vermont  con- 
tinued to  make  a good  showing  against  license, 
yet  in  the  election  of  1918  there  was  a vote  of  12,- 
000  for  license,  and  Governor  Clement  adopted  ob- 
structionist tactics  that  delayed  the  ratification 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  until  late  in  Janu- 
ary, 1919.  On  Jan.  16,  1919,  the  Senate  accepted 
the  Amendment  by  a vote  of  26  to  3;  the  House, 
on  .Jan.  29,  1919,  by  a vote  of  155  to  58,  Vermont 
thus  becoming  the  forty-third  State  to  ratify. 

No  small  share  of  credit  for  the  ratification  of 
the  Amendment  belonged  to  the  Vermont  Anti- 
Saloon  League  for  its  successful  effort  in  polling 
the  dry  vote  at  the  elections  in  the  previous  year. 
It  was  especially  active  in  increasing  the  vote 
among  women  in  towns  where  eligibility  depended 
on  the  filing  of  a tax  list.  The  League,  which  had 
been  organized  in  the  State  twenty  years  previous- 


ly to  combat  Vermont’s  return  to  license,  had  con- 
ducted a continuous  campaign  of  education  and 
for  many  years  fought  powerful  political  combi- 
nations opposed  to  Prohibition. 

After  National  Prohibition  was  ratified  the  peo- 
ple of  Vermont  considered  the  questioii  settled  and 
there  was  less  interest  shown  in  the  local-option 
elections,  many  who  foi’inerly  voted  no-license  not 
taking  tlie  trouble  to  vote.  As  a consequence  in  the 
elections  of  March,  1919,  30  towns  voted  for  li- 
cense, as  against  10  in  the  previous  year,  and  the 
total  vote  for  license  was  increased  901  and  that 
for  no-license  decreased  8,421.  The  total  vote  for 
license  was  increased  in  aljout  145  towns,  while 
no-license  was  increased  in  only  14,  and  decreased 
in  many  others.  Only  to  a limited  extent,  however, 
can  this  vote  be  interpreted  as  a protest  against 
National  Prohibition,  and  it  was  really  no  gain  in 
license  votes  but  a falling-off  in  no-license  votes. 
Of  the  10  towns  that  voted  for  license  in  1918,  2 
voted  for  no-license  in  1919;  and  of  the  30  that 
voted  for  license,  8 were  already  wet,  and  the  vote 
in  all  but  2 of  these  was  smaller  in  1919  than  in 
1918.  The  only  aid  the  wet  forces  drew  from  this 
was  the  knowledge  that  the  temperance  people  were 
less  active  after  a victory. 

Due  largely  to  disagreement  in  the  Legislature 
over  druggists’  licenses,  no  enforcement  act  was 
secured  until  1921,  when  a very  stringent  measure 
was  enacted.  Since  the  passage  of  this  act,  enforce- 
ment conditions  have  continually  improved,  al- 
though there  are  a number  of  wet  centers  such  as 
Burlington  and  Winooski  anda  great  deal  of  smug- 
gling is  carried  on  over  the  Canadian 
Smuggling  border.  Smuggling  furnishes  the  most 
serious  problem  in  Vermont,  as  the 
State  has  an  international  borderline  of  about  100 
miles.  In  this  distance  six  lines  of  railroads  pass 
from  Vermont  to  Canada,  and  there  are  long  stretch- 
es of  wild,  unsettled  country.  So-called  line  houses, 
straddling  the  borderline,  have  been  a great  source 
of  annoyance. 

The  Customs  Department,  with  headquarters  at 
St.  Albans,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Department, 
located  at  Burlington,  have  worked  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  to  prevent  smuggling,  but  their  per- 
sonnel is  too  limited  to  be  completely  effective.  The 
number  of  arrests  made  by  Federal  Prohibition  of- 
ficers during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  20,  1923, 
was  134,  and  during  this  period  5 stills,  3 distil- 
leries, 30  automobiles,  694  gallons  of  spirits,  2,354 
gallons  of  beer,  263  gallons  of  wine,  and  3,817  gal- 
lons of  cider  were  seized.  Property  to  the  value  of 
$814  was  seized  and  destroyed  and  that  of  $20,000 
value  seized  and  not  destroyed.  In  recent  years  the 
Prohibition  officers  have  caught  a number  of  big 
bootleggers,  upon  whom  heavy  fines  and  prison  sen- 
tences have  been  imposed. 

A decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  claim  forfeiture  of  cars  seized  while 
engaged  in  unlawful  transportation  of  liquor  has 
done  more  for  enforcement  in  Vermont  than  any 
other  ruling. 

In  April,  1929,  discussing  Vermont’s  national 
and  local  Prohibition  status,  Albert  E.  Laing,  State 
superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  said : 

In  Vermont,  on  November  6 [1928],  we  re-elected 
a thoroughly  bone-dry  Governor  [John  E.  Weeks]  and 
the  most  of  our  State’s  Attorneys  and  High  Sheriffs 
elected  throughout  the  counties  are  also  dry.  In  review- 
ing the  other  state,  county  and  city  officials,  I think  we 
have  gained  slightly  on  the  dry  side  and  I am  fully  sat- 
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isfied  that  we  will  have  fuller  cooperation  all  along  the 
line  from  now  on.  The  total  Hoover  vote  in  the  State 
was  89,760  and  the  total  Smith  vote  44,735  ; thus  we 
rolled  up  a splendid  majority  of  over  45,000  for  a dry 
Hoover.  We  believe  there  is  absolutely  no  question  but 
the  result  of  the  splendid  Hoover  vote,  backed  by  the 
Jones  Bill  increasing  penalties  for  Liquor  Law  viola- 
tions, will  be  fundamentally  wholesome  in  the  interest 
of  the  18th  Amendment,  its  observance  and  enforcement. 

Temperance  Or  geminations.  Among  the  early 
temperance  organizations  to  be  introduced  into 
Vermont  were  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  the  Tem- 
plars of  Honor  and  Temperance,  and  the  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Good  Templars.  A Grand  Division 
of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  was  organized  June  7, 
1848.  It  had  one  division  and  106  members;  but  no 
information  is  available  regarding  its  activities. 
'I’he  order  of  the  Templars  of  Honor  and  Temper- 
ance was  instituted  in  the  State  in  1867,  when  a 
Subordinate  Temple  was  organized.  A Grand  Tem- 
l>le  was  organized  in  1868  and  in  1876  it  had  three 
Subordinate  Temples.  Some  of  the  leading  workers 
were:  G.W.T.,  P.  H.  Hinkley;  P.  G.  L.  Cushing, 
G.  W.  Guernsey,  S.  F.  Nye,  A.  J.  Bean,  A.  N.  Pear- 
son, and  Elisha  Brown. 

In  1855  an  attempt  was  made  to  start  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Good  Templars  in  Vermont  and 
a Subordinate  Lodge,  Pittsford  Lodge  No.  1,  was 
organized  in  Pittsford.  Notification  was  sent  to 
the  R.W.G.S.  of  the  organization  but  no  further 
report  was  sent  and  its  later  history 
I.  O.  G.  T.  is  unknown.  Report  of  the  existence  of 
Green  Mountain  Lodge  No.  1 in  Ver- 
mont was  made  to  the  national  organization  in 
1863,  and  in  the  same  year  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt was  made  to  organize  a Grand  Lodge.  Later 
development  of  the  movement  is  thus  described  by 
Isaac  Newton  Peirce,  in  “The  History  of  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Good  Templars”  ( Philadelphia, 
1869)  : 

In  Vermont,  Green  Mountain  Lodge,  No.  1,  was  the 
only  one  reported  last  year.  About  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, Bro.  D.  W.  Burrows,  who  was  visiting  the  State, 
discovered  an  Order  in  the  northern  part,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  I.  O.  of  G.  T.’s,  and  found  it  was  called 
British  American  Order  of  Good  Templars.  He  found 
nine  of  them  in  existence,  and  reported  the  fact  to  the 
R.  W.  G.  S.  and  R.  W.  G.  T.,  who  immediately  appointed 
Bro.  Burrows,  D.  R.  W.  G.  T.  with  authority  to  re-or- 
ganize all  of  them  that  he  could  into  the  I.  O.  of  G.  T. 
Bro.  Burrows  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  having  a rival 
organization,  so  like  and  yet  different  from  our  Order, 
with  a different  head,  and  accordingly  went  to  work 
with  a will,  that  worked  its  way.  . . 

As  a result  of  the  efforts  of  Burrows,  during  the 
course  of  the  year  the  lodges  of  the  rival  order 
were  organized  into  sixteen  Good  Templar  lodges. 

The  Vermont  Grand  Lodge  was  organized  Jan. 

13,  1864,  in  the  hall  of  Harmony  Lodge  No.  17,  in 
St.  Johnsbury.  In  the  organizing  convention  elev- 
en lodges  were  represented.  The  first  officers  elect- 
ed were:  G.W.C.T.,  D.  W.  Burrows;  G.W.C.,  C.  F. 
Ramsay;  G.W.S.,  E.  S.  Cowles;  G.W.V.T.,  Sister 
E.  M.  Jameson;  and  G.W.T.,  Mary  B.  Flint.  The 
second  Grand  Lodge  session  was  held  at  Barton  J an. 

10,  1865,  at  which  time  there  was  a total  member- 
ship in  the  Order  of  1,000,  and  at  the  fifth  session 
in  1868,  held  at  Brattleboro,  64  Lodges  were  rep- 
resented, with  a total  of  3,167  members.  The  mem- 
bership increased  to  6,980,  in  1869,  and  to  8,655  in 
1870,  since  which  time  it  has  steadily  diminished. 

In  1874  a number  of  Cold  Water  Temples  were  in- 
stituted in  tlie  State  for  juvenile  work. 

Vermont  took  part  in  the  movement  leading  to 
the  formation  of  the  Prohibition  party,  delegates 
from  the  State  participating  in  the  organizing 


convention  held  at  Chicago  in  1869.  Later  a State 
organization  was  formed,  and  from  1886  a candi- 
date for  governor  was  nominated.  The  first  candi- 
date for  governor  was  Henry  M.  Seeley  (1886)  ; 
the  first  State  chairman  was  Clinton  R.  Smith 
(1887)  ; and  the  first  members  of  the  National 
Committee  were  C.  W.  Wyman  (1888-1904)  and 
Clinton  R.  Smith  ( 1888-92) . The  Prohibition  par- 
ty never  attained  any  great  degree  of  strength  in 
Vermont,  its  period  of  greatest  influence  being  at- 
tained probably  in  1884,  when  it  polled  1,752  votes 
for  John  P.  St.  John,  Prohibition  Presidential 
candidate.  In  1928,  338  votes  were  cast  for  Wil- 
liam F.  Varney,  the  party’s  Presidential  nominee. 

The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  of 
Vermont  was  organized  at  Montpelier  Feb.  17, 
1875.  The  first  woman’s  temperance  organization 
in  the  State,  however,  was  formed  in  1873  at  St. 
Albans,  and  was  called  the  “St.  Albans  Woman’s 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance.” 
This  Association  appointed  a committee  to  ascer- 
tain the  number,  locality,  and  ownership  of  all 
places  where  intoxicating  liquors  were  sold  and  to 
attempt  to  persuade  the  owners  from  leasing  their 
premises  for  such  purposes.  In  this 
W.  C.  T.  U.  movement  160  persons  signed  as  be- 
ing in  sympathy  with  the  movement, 
and  300  women  signed  a pledge  not  to  use,  buy,  or 
sell  intoxicating  liquor,  and  to  do  all  in  their  pow- 
er to  banish  its  use.  Much  good  was  accomplished 
by  this  organization,  which  later  formed  the  basis 
for  the  St.  Albans  W.  C.  T.  U.  In  other  places,  al- 
so, a Reform  Club  movement  was  carried  on  by  the 
women,  accomplishing  a great  work  for  inebriates 
and  their  families.  Thus,  when  the  call  came  for 
the  organization  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Ver- 
mont already  possessed  a band  of  600  organized 
temperance  women.  A full  delegation  from  the 
State  was  sent  to  the  Convention  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  November,  1874,  and  State  organization  soon 
followed.  Some  of  the  pioneers  were  Mrs.  Tucker, 
of  Brattleboro,  Mrs.  Brown,  and  others. 

Since  its  formation  the  Vermont  W.  C.  T.  U.  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  all  temperance  campaigns 
in  the  State.  It  maintains  headquarters  at  the  W. 

C T.  U.  Temple,  at  Burlington,  and  issues  the 
monthly  Home  Guards,  which  it  places  in  all  li- 
braries of  the  high  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
State.  Its  presidents  have  been : 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Taplin,  1875-76  ; Mrs.  M.  P.  Perkins,  1876- 
77,  1879-80;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Haven,  1878;  Miss  Anna  C. 
Park,  1881-85  ; Mrs.  E.  C.  Greene,  1885-86  ; Mrs.  J.  L. 
Perkins;  Mrs.  E.  T.  Housh  ; Mrs.  Ida  R.  Read,  1892- 
1908  ; Mrs.  Gratia  E.  Davidson,  1908-13  ; Mrs.  Minnie 
L.  Pearson,  1913-20  ; Mrs.  Elsie  P.  Barney,  1921-28  ; 
Mrs.  Ida  M.  Cutler,  1929 — . 

At  the  present  time  (1929)  the  membership  of 
the  Vermont  Union  is  1,228,  and  the  officers  are: 

President,  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Cutler,  Barton  ; vice-president, 
Mrs.  Vieva  Bartlett;  corresponding  secretary.  Miss  Sa- 
rah M.  Elrlck  ; recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Ellen  W.  Mil- 
ler ; treasurer,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Archer;  Y.  P.  B.  secretary, 
Mrs.  Pearl  Keeler;  L.  T.  L.  secretary,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Noble, 
and  editor  of  Home  Guards,  Mrs.  S.  K.  Huse. 

The  Vermont  Anti-Saloon  League  was  organized 
in  1898,  some  of  the  pioneers  of  the  movement  be- 
ing E.  B.  Jordan,  C.  T.  S.  Pierce,  W.  H.  Dean,  and 
H.  W.  Tracy.  State  superintendents  have  been: 
Rev.  G.  W.  Morrow  (1898-1905)  ; Clarence  J.  Fer- 
guson (1906-11)  ; Rev.  Clifford  H.  Smith  (1912- 
19)  ; Albert  E.  Laing  (1920 — ). 

In  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the  League  be- 
gan the  publication  of  its  official  organ,  the  Ver- 
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mont  Issue,  which  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  temperance  reform  in  Vermont.  At  the  present 
time  it  has  a circuiation  of  10,000  copies  a month, 
and  it  is  sent  to  every  town  and  pubiic  library,  and 
to  every  pastor  of  the  denominations  cooperating 
with  the  League,  as  well  as  in  exchange  with  100 
Prohibition  agencies  throughout  the 
Anti-Saloon  English-speaking  world.  In  addition 

League  great  quantities  of  propaganda  lit- 
erature have  been  printed  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  State,  and  propaganda  has 
also  been  disseminated  by  means  of  radio  broad- 
casting and  through  moving  pictures,  among  which 
is  the  film  “Lest  We  Forget,”  which  has  been  trans- 
ported over  the  State,  a portable  electric  genera- 
tor having  been  provided  for  towns  without  electric 
current. 

In  recent  years  the  League  has  conducted  a cam- 
paign of  publicity  and  sentiment-building  for  law 
enforcement.  Headquarters  are  maintained  at  188 
Main  St.,  Burlington.  The  present  (1929)  officers 
are : Superintendent,  Albert  E.  Laing,  who  is  also 
editor  of  the  Vermoyit  Issue,  and  who  has  been  an 
active  worker  in  the  League  for  many  years ; pres- 
ident, Rev.  E.  W.  Gould;  vice  presidents,  A.  S. 
Payne,  Rev.  Wm.  J.  McFarlane  and  Rev.  J.  H. 
Blackburn;  treasurer,  H.  S.  Howard;  and  auditor, 
E.  B.  Metcalf. 

Bibliography. — Anti-Saloon  LeagueYear  Book,1909- 
1929,  Westerville,  O. ; Centennial  Temperance  Volume, 
Philadelphia,  1S76,  New  York,  1881 ; Cyclopaedia  of 
Teynperance  and  Prohibition,  New  York,  1891 ; Walter 
Hill  Crockett,  Vermont,  The  Green  Mountain  State,  New 
York,  1921 ; Henry  W.  De  Puy,  Ethan  Allen  and  the 
Green  Mountain  Heroes  of  ”76,  Boston,  1853  ; Encyelo- 
paedia  Britannica,  11th  ed.,  s.v.  ; John  Lincklaen,  Jour- 
nals, New  York,  1897  ; I.  Newton  Peirce,  History  of  the 
Independent  Order  o/ Good  !TempZnrs,Philadelphia,  1869  ; 
Rowland  Robinson,  Vermont,  A Study  of  Independence, 
Boston,  1892  ; William  W.  Turnbull,  History  of  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Good  Templars,  Arlington,  Mass., 
1901 ; files  of  the  Vermont  Issue  ; Mrs.  Annie  Witten- 
myer.  History  of  the  W Oman’s  Temperance  Crusade,  Phil- 
adelphia, 1878. 

VERMUTH  or  VERMOUTH.  An  alcoholic  bev- 
erage of  which  there  are  two  principal  varieties: 
one,  made  in  the  Marseilles  district  in  France;  the 
other  in  Turin,  Italy. 

In  the  making  of  vermuth  the  ordinary  white 
wine  of  the  district  is  fortified  with  spirit  until 
its  alcoholic  strength  reaches  15  to  17  per  cent.  To 
the  wine  thus  fortified  aromatic  herbs  are  added. 
These  herbs  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  wine  for 
about  two  months,  the  wine  being  stirred  at  least 
every  fortnight.  The  process  is  called  “digestion.” 

If  the  wine  becomes  cloudy,  it  is  cleared  by  a 
process  known  as  “collage”;  boiled  milk,  white  of 
egg  and  fish  glue  are  sometimes  used  as  clarifiers. 
Muscatel  wine  is  often  added  to  the  local  wines 
used  as  a base.  Wormwood,  bitter  orange  peel,  ger- 
mander, centaury,  Peruvian  bark,  peach  pits,  nut- 
meg, raspberry  juice,  helenium,  angelica  root,  and 
gentian  are  used  to  secure  the  aroma.  In  general. 
Flinch  vermuth  is  made  from  drier  wine ; Italian 
vermuth  has  a deeper  color;  each  has  its  charac- 
teristic, mildly  bitter,  fiavor. 

VERMUTH  COCKTAIL.  A mixture  of  bitters 
and  Italian  or  French  vermuth.  Maraschino  and 
absinth  are  sometimes  added. 

VERONICA  LEAGUE.  A league  of  Catholic 
women’s  total-abstinence  societies  in  the  United 
States.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  compassion- 
ate woman  who,  according  to  legend,  handed  a nap- 
kin to  Jesus  on  the  cross  that  he  might  wipe  the 


sweat  and  blood  from  his  face.  The  tradition  is 
that  he  left  the  imprint  of  his  countenance  in  the 
napkin.  Catholic  women  consider  that  in  working 
against  intemperance  they  are  wiping  from  the 
face  of  the  Church,  the  Bride  of  Christ,  the  sweat 
and  blood  which  drunkards  cause  her  to  suffer,  and 
with  w'hich  they  insult  and  disfigure  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Holy  Mother.  The  League  at  one  time 
had  a society  numbering  800  members  in  the  Pau- 
lists’  Church,  New  York  city,  besides  others  in  sev- 
eral of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 

VESSEL-CUP.  A cup  or  bowl  borne  through  the 
streets  of  Yorkshire,  England,  at  Christmastide 
by  young  women  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  asked 
alms  in  exchange  for  the  wassail  the  bowl  contained, 
the  term  “vessel”  being  a corruption  of  wassail. 
The  bowl  was  adorned  with  ribbons  and  sprigs  of 
greenery. 

As  the  custom  survives  at  the  present  time,  the 
cup  is  made  of  holly  and  evergreens  and  contains 
two  dolls,  at  first  known  as  “Advent  Images,”  and 
dressed  to  represent  the  Virgin  and  the  Christ.  The 
cup  is  placed  upon  a stick  and  is  carried  through 
the  streets  during  Christmas  week  by  children  sing- 
ing carols.  When  the  veil  covering  the  Images  is 
removed  for  passersby  or  at  houses  visited,  a gra- 
tuity is  expected. 

VIBBERT,  GEORGE  HENRY.  American  Uni- 
versalist  clergyman  and  temperance  advocate ; born 
at  Cabotville  (now  Chicopee,  Hampden  County), 
Mass.,  Oct.  4,  1837 ; died  in  Chicago  April  29,  1915. 
He  was  educated  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  public 
schools  of  Chicopee  and  Springfield,  at  Bangs  Clas- 
sical Institute,  and  at  Tufts  College.  He  married 
Sarah  Alice  McConkey  in  18G0. 

In  1859  he  was  ordained  by  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versalist  convention  and  preached  in  various  Ohio 
churches  of  that  denomination  until  1865.  During 
these  years  he  helped  to  recruit  soldiers  for  the 
Union  Army  and  campaigned  for  Abraham  Lincoln 
for  President.  For  the  next  thirteen  years  he  was 
a Universalist  minister  in  Massachusetts,  serving 
pastorates  at  Rockport,  East  Boston,  and  Somer- 
ville. He  was  president  of  the  Boston  Association 
of  Universalists  for  a number  of  years.  A strong  ad- 
vocate of  woman  suffrage,  Vibbert  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  New  England  Woman  Suffrage  So- 
ciety, and  was  for  several  years  a member  of  its  ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Vibbert  commenced  his  temperance  career  when 
he  was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  taking  the  pledge 
from  Father  Mathew,  the  Irish  apostle  of  temper- 
ance, who  was  then  visiting  the  United  States. 
During  his  early  days  in  the  Universalist  ministry 
he  affiliated  with  the  Sons  of  Temperance  and 
preached  his  first  temperance  sermon.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Massachusetts,  in  1865,  he  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Temperance  Alliance  and 
joined  theMassachusetts  Independent  Order  of  Good 
Templars,  later  becoming  Grand  Worthy  Chaplain 
and  Grand  Worthy  Counsellor. 

He  was  also  prominently  identified  with  the  Pro- 
hibition party.  In  1870  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  resolutions  at  the  Massachusetts 
State  Prohibition  Convention,  on  which  occasion 
Wendell  Phillips,  the  American  orator  and  aboli- 
tionist, was  nominated  for  governor.  Vibbert  was 
for  several  years  a member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prohibition  par- 
ty and  in  1871  was  sent  by  that  party  to  the  Mas- 
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sacliusetts  Legislature,  where  he  served  on  the  Ed- 
ucation and  Temperance  Committee  of  the  State 
House  of  Representatives.  In  1888  he  was  a dele- 
gate from  Massachusetts  to  the  National  Prohibi- 
tion Convention,  held  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
where  he  was  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions. He  also  attended  later  National  conven- 
tions of  the  party,  and  in  1903  was  appointed  lec- 
turer for  the  State  Prohibition  committee  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Vihbert  was  for  two  years  (1882-84)  State  lec- 
turer for  the  New  York  State  Temperance  Society. 
Through  the  intervention  of  his  friends,  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips,  he  was  in- 
vited by  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  to  visit  En- 
gland in  1871.  For  nearly  two  months  he  delivered 
temperance  addresses  to  large  and  enthusiastic 
audiences  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Again 
in  1884-85  he  spent  fifteen  months  in  a lecture-tour 
of  Great  Britain. 

VICTORIA.  A State  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia;  bounded  on  the  north  by  New  South 
Wales,  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
south  l)y  Bass  Strait,  and  on  the  west  by  South 
Australia;  area,  87,884  sq.  mi.;  population  (est. 
1929),  1,772,723.  The  capital  is  Melbourne  (pop. 
est.  192(),  944,400)  ; and  other  important  cities  are 
Ballarat  (41,550),  Geelong  (40,880 ),  and  Bendigo 
( 33,830) . The  j)rincipal  industries  are  agriculture, 
sheep-raising,  and  mining;  and  the  chief  products 
include  wheat  and  other  cereals,  butter,  frozen 
meat,  hides,  wool,  and  gold.  The  legislative  author- 
ity is  vested  in  a Parliament  of  two  chambers,  of 
which  both  are  elective.  The  Legislative  Council  is 
cojnposed  of  35  members,  and  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  G8  members.  Suffrage  is  universal.  The 
present  governor  is  Lt.-Col.  Lord  Arthur  H.  T.  Som- 
ers. 

Jlistorical  Summary.  Victoria  was  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook,  who  sighted  Cape  Everard  April  19, 
1770,  a few  days  prior  to  his  arrival  at  Botany 
Bay.  The  first  persons  to  land  in  the  country  were 
the  members  of  the  crew  of  the  “Sydney  Cove,” 
which  was  \vrecked  at  the  Furneaux  Islands  in  Bass 
Strait  on  Feb.  9,  1797.  In  the  same  year  Dr.  Bass, 
a surgeon  in  the  navy,  discovered  the  strait  which 
now  l)ears  his  name.  The  south  coast  was  surveyed 
by  Lieutenant  Grant  in  1800,  and  in  1801  Port 
Phillip  was  entered  for  the  first  time  by  Lieutenant 
Murray.  In  the  next  few  years  the  country  was  vis- 
ited by  a number  of  explorers.  In  1804  and  again 
in  1820  attempts  were  made  to  found  penal  settle- 
ments in  Victoria ; but  they  were  abandoned  after 
a short  time.  In  1834  Edward  and  Francis  Henty, 
who  had  settled  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  crossed 
Bass  Strait  and  established  a whaling-station  at 
Portland  Bay.  They  were  followed  by  other  sheep 
men  from  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  the  first  colony  be- 
ing established  in  1835  I>y  John  Batman  and  John 
P.  Fawkner  on  the  present  site  of  Mell>onrne,  which 
was  then  kmown  as  the  “Port  Phillip  District.”  In 
1830  Captain  Lonsdale  was  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  South  Wales  resident  magistrate 
in  Port  Phillip.  In  1838  the  census  showed  a pop- 
ulation of  3,511  in  the  country,  and  from  that  time 
there  was  a steady  immigration  from  Great  Britain 
to  Victoria  of  farmers,  laborers,  and  artizans.  In 
1841  the  population  had  increased  to  11,738,  and 
in  1840  it  was  32,870.  Melbourne  w’as  incorporated 
in  1842. 


At  first  the  District  was  governed  by  New  South 
\V'ales;  but  dissatisfaction  arose,  and  in  1851  Vic- 
toria was  formed  into  a separate  colony,  with  an 
Executive  Council  appointed  by  the  British  king. 
Gold  was  discovered  in  the  same  year.  A period  of 
great  disorder  ensued.  The  administration  of  the 
gold-fields  was  unpopular  and  the  miners  were  dis- 
satisfied because  of  the  high  license-fee  charged  for 
mining,  the  disorder  culminating  in  a number  of 
riots  in  1852-54.  As  a result  of  an  inquiry  insti- 
tuted by  the  Government  the  license-fees  were  abol- 
ished. 

A new  constitution  was  proclaimed  in  1855,  and 
later  the  Government  was  made  more  democratic 
by  providing  for  vote  by  ballot,  manhood  suffrage, 
and  the  abolition  of  a property  qualification.  The 
Crown  lands  had  been  occupied  by  s(piatters,  who 
held  them  under  licenses  renewable  annually  at  a 
low  price;  and  in  this  way  much  of  the  land  passed 
into  their  possession,  preventing  fai  niers  of  small 
means  from  taking  ujj  lands  for  farming.  A series 
of  land  acts  to  encoiirage  freeholders  was  enacted 
in  1800,  and  sullicient  land  was  purchased  by  small 
farmers  to  convert  Victoria  into  an  agricultural 
province.  In  recent  years  the  country  has  enjoyed 
great  prosperity.  The  railways  in  Victoria  are  Gov- 
ernment-owned, and  large  sums  of  money  have 
been  expended  in  railway-building  and  irrigation 
projects. 

Drink  in  the  Early  Days.  Liquor  was  introduced 
into  Victoria  by  the  first  white  settlers,  in  the  con- 
vict settlement  established  by  Colonel  Collins,  and 
from  the  first  the  evil  results  of  its  use  were  in 
evidence.  J.  W.  Meaden,  in  an  account  of  the  tem- 
perance movement  in  Victoria,  published  in  “Tem- 
perance in  Australia”  ( Melbourne,  1889 ) , describes 
the  efforts  of  Colonel  Collins  to  cope  with  the  liq- 
uor evil  during  his  short  stav  in  Victoria  (pp. 
40-41); 

Brief  as  was  the  stay  of  these  early  visitors,  they  yet 
remained  long  enough  to  introduce  upon  this  virgin  soil 
the  evils  of  drunkenness,  and  to  prove  the  necessity  for 
prohibitive  legislation  in  reference  to  the  liquor  traffic. 
Six  weeks  after  their  arrival,  Lieutenant-Governor  Col- 
lins, in  an  order  dated  1st  December,  1803,  states  that 
he  “being  desirous  of  preventing  as  much  as  possible  the 
clandestine  introduction  of  spirits  into  the  settlement, 
and  the  irregularities  which  must  ensue  if  once  such  an 
evil  is  admitted,  directs  that  there  shall  be  in  future  no 
other  landing-place  than  the  one  opposite  the  eastern 
angle  of  the  battery  in  Sullivan  Bay.”  To  prohibit  the 
“clandestine  introduction”  of  strong  drink,  while  at  the 
same  time  daily  allowances  of  grog  were  served  out  by 
authority,  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a futile  ex- 
pedient. Prior  to  the  issue  of  the  above  order  the  Gov- 
ernor had  complained  (28th  November)  that  “he  was 
surprised  to  observe  the  unsteady  appearance  of  the  men 
at  the  evening  parade,”  “and  which,  if  persisted  in,  will 
compel  him,  not  to  increase  the  quantity  of  water,  but 
to  reduce  the  quantity  of  spirits  which 
Drunkenness  is  at  present  allowed  them.”  That  the 

in  First  evil  was  a growing  one  may  be  gath- 
Settlement  ered  from  the  following  order  issued  just 
before  Christmas  : — “The  Commanding 
Officer  is  concerned  to  observe  the  shameful  conduct  of 
several  of  the  soldiers  of  the  detachment.  Drunkenness 
is  a crime  that  he  will  never  pass  over  ; and  to  prevent 
as  far  as  in  him  lies,  their  disgracing  themselves,  and 
the  royal  and  honourable  corps  to  which  they  belong, 
by  incurring  the  censure  of  Courts-Martial,  he  directs 
that  in  future  their  allowance  of  watered  spirits  shall 
not  be  taken  to  their  tents,  but  drunk  at  the  place  where 
it  is  mixed,  in  the  presence  of  the  ofllcer  of  the  day.  If 
this  regulation  shall  be  found  insufficient,  he  assures 
them  that  the  first  man  who  is  found  guilty  of  drunk- 
enness by  a Court-Martial  shall  never  again  receive  the 
allowance  of  spirits.” 

After  Hie  departure  of  Colonel  Collins  to  Tas- 
mania the  liquor  evil  was  reintroduced  into  Vic- 
toria with  the  establishment  of  the  permanent  set- 
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tlement  at  Port  Phillip  by  Batman  and  Fawkner, 
regarding  whom  Meaden  {id.,  pp.  41-42)  writes: 

Batman  and  Fawkner  naturally  brought  over  with 
them  the  measure  of  civilisation  which  they  had  in  the 
land  from  whence  they  came.  In  the  civilisation  of  those 
old  colonial  days  rum  played  no  small  part ; in  the  traffic 
of  those  early  times  it  was  a chief  commodity.  The  pio- 
neers of  settlement  were  also  the  pioneers  of  commerce. 
Batman  was  the  first  storekeeper,  Fawkner  the  first  hotel- 
keeper,  in  the  Port  Phillip  district.  The  cargoes  of  goods 
which  their  schooners  from  time  to  time  brought  over 
from  Tasmania  included  large  quantities 
Rum  in  of  grog.  In  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  two 
Melbourne  men  who  divide  the  honour  of  being  the 
founders  of  Melbourne  were  liquor  deal- 
ers, there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  present  writ- 
er to  cast  any  disparagement  on  their  memories.  Fifty 
years  ago  men  looked  with  less  enlightened  eyes  than 
they  do  to-day  upon  the  causes  of  evil,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  neither  Batman  nor  Fawkner  realised  the  sad 
results  that  would  accrue  from  the  traffic  which  they 
were  establishing. 

The  early  settlers  of  Victoria  were  isolated  sheep- 
farmers,  who  kept  comparatively  sober  while  in  the 
bush,  but  were  apt  to  indulge  in  drinking  on  their 
occasional  visits  to  town.  Regarding  the  inebriate 
habits  of  these  early  settlers  Meaden  {id.,  pp.  42- 
43), says: 

. . . Like  the  typical  sailor  who  celebrates  the  con- 
clusion of  each  voyage  by  a carouse,  the  shepherd,  the 
stockman,  and  very  often  the  squatter  himself,  solaced 
themselves  for  long  months  of  weary  monotony  in  the 
bush  by  feverish  spasms  of  drunken  folly  when  in  town. 
Cheques  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  publican  for 
the  express  purpose  of  being  “knocked  down,”  and  this 
operation  being  speedily  accomplished,  their,  previous 
owners,  sadder,  but  alas,  not  wiser  men,  once  more  be- 
took themselves  to  the  plains. 

Concerning  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  town,  we  have 
more  favourable  testimony.  Mr.  Charles  Stone,  of  Brigh- 
ton, a colonist  with  fifty  years’  experience,  has  oblig- 
ingly furnished  me  with  some  valuable  information.  He 
writes  : — “On  my  arrival  in  Melbourne  in  1838  I found 
the  state  of  society  in  regard  to  temperance  far  better 
than  would  have  been  supposed,  consid- 

Spirits  ering  the  antecedents  of  some  of  the  early 
among"  the  settlers.  Drunkenness  was  by  no  means 
Bushmen  common,  except  among  the  sawyers  and 
splitters  in  the  bush.  This  I attribute  to 
the  habits  of  thrift  and  industry  practised  by  them  in 
the  adjoining  colonies,  which  enabled  them  to  save  suf- 
ficient means  to  bring  them  and  their  families  to  the 
new  colony  with  the  view  of  improving  their  condition. 
Many  of  the  early  settlers,  too,  were  God-fearing  men, 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  their  example  and  influence 
told  favourably  on  the  community.”  In  considering  Mr. 
Stone’s  testimony  we  have,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that 
his  associations  were  evidently  with  the  more  reputable 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  other  witnesses,  writ- 
ing perhaps  from  a different  standpoint,  have  given  ev- 
idence that  some,  at  least,  of  the  residents  of  the  town 
were  by  no  means  behind  their  country  brethren  in  re- 
gard to  their  bibulous  habits,  which  were,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  the  cause  of  many  sad  calamities.  To  pre- 
vent a repetition  of  these  a Temperance  Society  on  the 
old  “moderation”  principle  was  established  in  1838.  but 
proved  too  frail  a barrier  to  check  the  disastrous  flood. 

Liquor  Legislaiion . From  early  times  licenses 
were  required  for  the  sale  of  liquor  in  Victoria,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  separation  of  Victoria  from  New 
South  Wales  ( 18ol ) a high-license  law  was  in  opera- 
tion. The  early  liquor  laws  of  Victoria  were  sum- 
marized by  John  Vale,  in  an  address  to  the  Inter- 
national Temperance  Convention,  held  at  Mel- 
bourne in  1888  (“Temperance  in  Australia,”  pp. 
102-104),  as  follows: 

...  A license  cost  £100,  and  the  transfer  fee  £50, 
and  a publican  had  to  get  five  householders  to  testify  to 
his  character  before  the  license  was  granted,  and  find 
sureties  for  his  subsequent  good  behavior.  Neverthe- 
less, in  spite  of  all  these  precautions  there  was  a great 
deal  of  drunkenness.  The  fines  inflicted  on  the  drunk- 
ard were  paid  over  to  the  benevolent  asylums,  and  this 
might  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest  efforts  to  inau- 
gurate the  compulsory  insurance  system.  In  1857  the 
license  fee  was  reduced  to  £25,  and  drinking  and  drunk- 
enness were  increased.  In  1864  the  single-bottle  licenses 


and  the  all-nighi  licenses  were  introduced,  and  since 
then,  while  the  publicans  were  destroying  the  manhood, 
the  grocers  were  sapping  the  womanhood  of  the  coun- 
try. The  granting  by  Parliament  of  the  license  fees  to 
the  municipal  councils  encouraged  these  councils  to  al- 
low licenses,  and  by  giving  the  ratepayers  a direct  in- 
terest in  the  profit  of  the  traffic  blinded 
Early  them  to  the  evil  arising  therefrom.  The 
Iiicensing*  Permissive  Bill,  providing  that  by  a two- 
System  thirds  vote  of  the  ratepayers  of  any  dis- 
trict the  sale  of  liquor  should  be  prohib- 
ited, was  introduced  by  Mr.  Casey  in  1871.  The  bill  pro- 
vided that  no  licenses  should  be  granted.  There  was  an 
amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Bent,  that  the  little  word 
"new”  should  be  inserted  between  the  words  “no”  and 
“licenses.”  The  bill  was  carried  without  the  amendment 
in  1871,  but  lapsed  in  the  Legislative  Council.  It  was 
similarly  dealt  with  in  the  following  year.  In  1873  it 
was  again  brought  in,  and  lost  on  a point  of  order.  It 
was  found  that  there  was  no  hope  of  reformation  in  leg- 
islation until  there  should  be  a reform  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Upper  House,  and  that  House  should  become 
a popular  Chamber.  The  Permissive  Bill  had,  however, 
not  yet  been  passed. 

In  1876  the  first  embodiment  of  the  Local  Option  Bill 
was  obtained,  and  it  was  then  provided  that  every  three 
years  a vote  should  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  mu- 
nicipal elections  to  decide  whether  publichouses  should 
be  increased.  Such  a vote  was  taken  in  1879,  1882,  and 
1885.  This  vote  was  taken  every  three  years,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  was  against  an  increase 
Municipal  in  the  number  of  publichouse  licenses. 
Local  Option  There,  were,  however,  two  provisions 
Introduced  in  this  law  which  militated  against  its 
usefulness  ; one  allowing  publichouses 
containing  twenty  rooms  to  be  licensed  without  regard 
to  the  ratepayers’  vote,  and  another  clause  enabling  the 
Governor-in-Council  to  declare  any  district  a special 
liicensing  district,  and  thus  place  it  outside  the  opera- 
tions of  this  Act.  Under  these  two  clauses  many  of  the 
existing  licenses  had  been  granted.  In  1885  another  Act 
was  passed,  which  has  since  disappointed  some  of  the 
temperance  friends.  But  the  temperance  party  of  that 
day  maintained  a moderate  attitude,  and  was  anxious 
not  to  lose  the  substance  of  tangible  reform  while  grasp- 
ing at  the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come. 

The  Act  of  1885,  introduced  by  Sir  Graham  Ber- 
ry. was  a partial  concession  to  the  demand  for  re- 
form. At  that  time  there  were  in  Victoria  4,336 
]iu))licans’  licenses  and,  in  addition,  422  grocers’, 
113  colonial  wine,  544  spirit  merchants’,  and  76 
brewers’  licenses.  Under  the  new  law  2,451  publi- 
cans’ licenses  could  have  been  abolished.  The  pay- 
ment of  compensation,  however,  from  fees,  fines, 
and  penalties  levied  on  the  publicans,  proved  the 
source  of  endless  litigation  on  the  part  of  the  liq- 
uor interests.  The  amount  of  compensation  was  de- 
cided by  a board  of  three,  a Government  arbitrator, 
a representative  of  the  publicans,  and  an  umpire. 

In  Geelong,  where  17  bars  out  of 
Compensation  53  were  to  be  closed,  the  sum  of 
for  £45,000  was  claimed ; but,  after 

Delicensing  investigation  of  the  profits  of  the 
houses,  the  amount  allowed  was 
reduced  to  £17,124,  an  average  of  about  £1,000  per 
house.  The  money  was  divided  between  the  owner 
of  the  premises  and  the  tenant.  At  Ballarat  East 
an  election  closed  about  40  bars,  for  which  the  sum 
of  £13,855  was  paid  to  the  publicans  and  £26,126 
to  the  owners.  Reductions  were  also  made  in  Port 
Melbourne,  South  Williamstown,  Rochester,  Mary- 
borough, and  several  smaller  places. 

Other  provisions  of  the  liquor  laws  included: 

Entire  Sunday  closing ; lodgers  and  bona-fide  trav- 
elers recognized  ; bars  to  be  kept  locked  ; penalty  for 
first  offense,  not  less  than  £2,  nor  more  than  £10  ; for 
second  offense,  not  less  than  £10,  nor  more  than  £20  ; 
for  third  offense  forfeiture  of  license  (of  tenant,  not  nec- 
essarily closing  the  house)  ; a person  who  represented 
himself  falsely  to  be  a bona-fide  traveler  or  lodger  sub- 
ject to  a penalty  of  not  less  than  £2,  and  not  more  than 
£20  : children  under  sixteen  not  to  be  served  for  their 
own  consumption  on  the  premises  ; licenses  ranged  from 
£2  for  a temporary  license  to  £50  for  a victualler’s  li- 
cense on  premises  assessed  at  more  than  £200. 
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Prior  to  1885  the  municipal  governing  bodies  re- 
ceived the  license  fees.  In  that  year  the  fees  were 
increased  and  paid  to  the  Government,  which 
then  paid  to  the  municipalities  an  amount  equal 
to  their  gain  under  the  old  system.  From  1906  the 
amount  payable  was  subject  to  reduction  to  the 
extent  of  80  per  cent  of  the  license  fees  of  all  deli- 
censed  hotels.  In  1918  the  payment  to  the  munici- 
palities was  £69,321.  Another  charge  on  the  license 
revenue  is  £23,000,  paid  annually  to  the  Police  Su- 
perannuation Fund.  After  paying  the  expenses  of 
administration  the  balance  of  the  fund  is  available 
for  compensation  to  the  owners  and  tenants  of  the 
hotels  closed. 

In  1907  a License  Reduction  Board,  composed  of 
three  members,  was  constituted,  and  a system  of 
compulsory  reduction  was  begun.  Prior  to  this  the 
reduction  of  victualers’  licenses  had  been  effected 
to  a limited  extent  through  local  option.  Since  1916 
this  Board  has  been  tlie  sole  licensing  authority  of 
the  State.  When  it  was  constituted 
Licenses  there  were  3,523  hotel,  or  victualers’. 
Reduction  licenses  in  Victoria.  Of  these  it  abol- 
Board  ished  1,282,  and  the  lapsing  of  others 
reduced  the  number  to  2,204  in  1918. 
The  Board  can  cancel  licenses  in  any  district,  and 
the  only  limitation  on  its  power  is  in  the  amount 
available  to  meet  the  claims  for  compensation. 

When  the  system  of  making  the  traffic  pay  for 
its  own  diminution  was  adopted  it  was  seen  that 
the  systematic  reduction  of  hotels  would  probably 
add  to  the  value  of  those  remaining.  To  prevent  ad- 
ditions to  claims  due  to  a growing  monopoly  value 
the  maximum  compensation  payable  was  based  up- 
on the  income,  in  the  case  of  owners,  for  the  years 
1904-06,  and  in  the  case  of  tenants  for  the  years 
1 903-05.  If  in  the  meantime  improvements  had  been 
made  in  the  buildings,  or  if  the  trade  had  increased, 
due  to  the  elimination  of  competitors,  there  was  no 
increase  in  compensation  value. 

Prior  to  1915  the  hours  for  the  sale  of  liquors 
were  6 a.  m.  to  11.30  p.  m.  An  agitation  had  been 
carried  on  for  many  years  to  apply  ordinary  trad- 
ing-hours, which  were  fixed  by  law,  to  the  liquor 
trade.  Conditions  during  the  World  War  ( 1914-18) 
brought  this  movement  to  a climax.  On  July  6, 1915, 
the  hours  of  sale  were  temporarily  reduced  to  9 A. 
M.  to  9.30  P.  M.  and  on  Oct.  26,  1916,  the  closing 
hour  was  fixed  at  6 p.  m.  In  December,  1919,  the 
hours  9 A.  M.  to  6 P.  M.  were  made  the  permanent 
trading-hours  for  the  liquor  traffic. 

The  local-option  measure  passed  in  1916  was  in- 
tended to  go  into  operation  in  1917,  but  it  was  post- 
poned until  after  the  next  State  election.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  provided  that  thereafter  a poll  would 
be  taken  in  conjunction  with  each 
District  General  Election,  with  the  excep- 
Local-option  tion  that,  if  such  election  should  be 
Poll  held  within  eighteen  months  of  the 

preceding  one,  the  poll  would  be  de- 
ferred until  the  next  election.  A three-fifths  ma- 
jority of  all  votes  was  required  to  carry  No  Licensey 
a number  equal  to  the  combined  votes  for  Contin- 
uance and  Reduction  and  50  per  cent  in  addition. 
As  a set-off  for  the  delay,  the  Licenses  Reduction 
Board  was  given  a free  hand  to  cancel  licenses,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  limitation  of  the  compensation  fund, 
it  was  the  same  as  if  Reduction  had  been  carried 
throughout  the  whole  State  in  1917,  and  as  a result 
306  licenses  were  'abolished.  From  1907  until  1920 


a total  of  1 ,384  licenses  were  abolished  by  the  Board. 
The  issues  to  be  submitted  at  the  latter  date  were : 
(A)  Continuance;  (B)  Reduction;  (C)  No  License. 
In  districts  where  No  License  was  in  operation,  the 
issue  to  be  submitted  was  (D)  Restoration. 

The  first  local-option  poll  in  Victoria  was  held 
Oct.  21,  1920,  and  the  result  of  the  vote  was  as  fol- 
lows: Continuance,  278,707;  No  License,  212,254; 
Reduction,  36,025.  Two  divisions,  Nunawading  and 
Boroondars,  carried  No  License.  Under  a bare  ma- 
jority rule  thirteen  divisions  would  have  carried 
No  License.  Reduction  was  carried  in  71  divisions, 
and  107  licenses  were  canceled. 

The  Licensing  Laws  were  again  amended  in  1 922. 
Under  the  Act  of  1922  the  previous  system  of  lo- 
cal option  was  abolished,  and  provision  was  made 
for  a vote  of  the  electors  of  the  State  to  be  taken 
once  in  every  eighth  year  on  the  issue  of  Prohibi- 
tion, the  first  of  such  votes  to  be  taken  in  1930.  It 
was  also  provided  that  each  licens- 
State-Wide  ing  district  should  consist  of  an 
Local-option  electoral  district,  instead  of  a divi- 
BiU  sion  as  previously  constituted.  Pro- 

visions were  made  to  facilitate  the 
rebuilding,  or  renovation,  of  licensed  premises. 
Compensation  provisions  were  liberalized  and  ex- 
tended to  include  merchants’  licenses,  grocers’  li- 
censes, and  Australian  wine  licenses.  The  Licenses 
Reduction  Board  was  empowered  to  reduce  licenses 
where  it  found  them  in  greater  numbers  than  was 
required  for  the  convenience  of  the  people,  such  re- 
duction not  to  exceed  one  fourth  of  the  number  of 
licenses  of  the  particular  kind  which  the  Court  was 
empowered  to  renew  in  the  licensing  district  at  the 
commencement  of  the  operation  of  the  Licensing 
Act  of  1922,  nor  to  exceed  the  extent  of  the  funds 
available  for  compensation. 

An  unfavorable  provision  of  the  new  Act  was  one 
removing  the  limitation,  adopted  in  1916,  which 
prevented  the  opening  of  a newly  licensed  house 
within  twelve  miles,  by  public  road,  of  an  existing 
hotel.  Under  this  provision  it  was  expected  that  a 
number  of  hotels  would  be  established  in  uncon- 
taminated areas.  In  areas  containing  no  fewer  than 
500  Parliamentary  electors  a local-option  poll  could 
be  obtained  with  a view  to  the  issue  of  an  addi- 
tional license  on  petition  signed  by  a majority  of 
the  electors.  By  1928  licenses  had  been  granted  in 
ten  such  areas. 

Under  the  1922  Act  the  Reduction  Board  has 
held  deprivation  sittings  each  year  in  different  li- 
censing districts  and  has  taken  away  144  victual- 
ers’, 31  Australian  wine,  3 spirit  merchants’,  and 
2 grocers’  licenses.  When  the  Board  was  organized 
in  1907  the  number  of  hotels  licensed  was  3,521, 
and  up  to  Dec.  31,  1926,  the  number  closed  was  1,- 
636,  of  which  1,224  represented  hotels  delicensed, 
and  412  hotels  surrendered,  the  compensation  paid 
to  owners  and  licenses  amounting  to  £868,301  and 
£180,820,  respectively.  The  Act  also  provided  for 
a vote  on  No  License  every  eight  years.  The  first 
poll,  taken  March  29,  1930,  resulted  in  419,005  for 
abolition  and  552,286  for  continuance. 

A formidable  obstacle  to  temperance  legislation 
in  Victoria  has  been  the  colonial  wine  question. 
From  early  times  vines  have  been  grown  in  the  coun- 
try and  large  quantities  of  wine  produced.  In  1860 
there  were  1,138  acres  of  vines  in  Victoria;  in 
1900,  30,634  acres;  and  in  1926-27,  40,612  acres, 
which  produced  2, .346, 314  gals,  of  wine.  Victoria 
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ranks  second  among  the  Australian  States  in  the 
amount  of  wine  produced.  The  Government  has 
favored  the  industry  and  assisted  it  by  means  of 
subsidies  and  bounties.  Dealers  in  colonial  wines 
have  been  exempt  from  some  of  the  license  fees 
and  taxes  imposed  upon  dealers  in  other  liquors, 
and  elf'orts  have  been  made  to  popularize  native 
wines.  After  the  World  War,  also,  the  Victorian 
(Government  sponsored  a plan  to  assist  returned 
soldiers  to  settle  in  certain  irrigated  regions  for 
the  cultivation  of  Doradillo  grapes.  Considerable 
opposition  developed  against  this  project,  however, 
as  Doradillo  grapes  are  not  wine-grapes,  but  are 
used  for  the  making  of  brandy  and  in  fortifying 
wine  for  export.  (See  New  South  Wales.) 

Liquor  Statistics.  Victoria  has  had  its  full  share 
of  drink-created  poverty,  insanity,  and  crime.  Chief 
Justice  Sir  William  Stawell  declared  that  nine 
tenths  of  the  crime  of  Victoria  had  its  origin  in 
drink,  and  a similar  estimate  was  made  by  Magis- 
trate Call  of  Melbourne.  Justice  Hodges  declared 
from  the  bench  that  drink  appeared  to  be  the  cause 
of  nine  tenths  of  the  crimes  that  were  committed, 
and  on  another  occasion  declared:  “Drink  lies  at 
the  root  of  most  of  the  evils  in  this  community.” 
M.  J.  Cody,  governor  of  Melbourne  jail,  in  giving 
evidence  before  a Parliamentary  commission,  stated 
that  drink  was  the  principal  cause  of  crime  in  the 
province,  and  that  eight  out  of  ten  con- 
Drink  victed  persons  attributed  their  downfall 

and  to  it.  Judge  Kerferd,  who  was  originally 
Crime  a brewer,  declared  after  his  first  term  as 
a judge:  “The  calendar  began  and  ended 
with  drink.”  The  greater  part  of  the  poverty  found 
in  Victoria  is  due  to  drink,  and  of  the  children  left 
to  the  care  of  the  State  it  is  estimated  by  experts 
that  nine  out  of  ten  are  made  destitute  because  of 
the  drinking  habits  of  their  parents. 

The  number  of  persons  arrested  for  drunkenness 
in  Victoria  increased  steadily  from  1880,  when  it 
was  10,056,  a proportion  of  13.75  per  1,000  of  the 
population,  to  1890,  when  it  was  18,407,  a propor- 
tion of  16.54  per  1,000.  From  that  year  there  was 
a decrease  until  1897,  when  the  arrests  were  9,982, 
but  in  the  next  five  years  a marked  increase  took 
place,  arrests  numbering  31,897  in  1902.  In  1910 
the  arrests  numbered  12,719  and  in  1917,  when  6 
o’clock  closing  was  in  operation,  the  number  was 
reduced  to  7,575.  This  downward  trend  did  not  con- 
tinue, however;  and,  in  1922,  arrests  numbered  8,- 
773;  in  1925  they  were  9,4.31;  and  in  1927  they 
were  10,793,  a proportion  of  6.25  per  1,000  of  the 
population. 

The  Victorian  Government  has  established  two 
inebriate  homes,  one,  at  Lara,  for  men,  which  in 
1918  had  a daily  average  of  24  inmates,  and  the 
other,  at  Brightside,  for  women,  carried  on  by  the 
Salvation  Army,  with  an  average  of  28  inmates. 
In  1908  a law  providing  for  the  “Abstention  of  the 
Offender  from  Intoxicating  Liquor”  where  the  of- 
fense was  committed  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
was  enacted,  as  a part  of  the  law  to  provide  inde- 
terminate sentences. 

The  accompanying  Table  I shows  the  consump- 
tion of  liquor  in  Victoria  from  1842  down  to  1896. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  drinking  habits  of 
tlie  Victorians  underwent  a considerable  change. 
By  the  years  1927-28  the  consumption  of  spirits 
had  decreased  to  527,829  gals,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  wine  had  decreased  to  461,095  gals.,  but 


the  consumption  of  beer  had  increased  to  24,461,- 
928  gals.  The  total  expenditure  for  drink  during 
the  years  1842-1903  was  £247,745,955. 


TABLE  I 

Liquor  Consumption  in  Victoria  during  the  Years 
1842  TO  1896  (in  gallons)  


YEAR 

SPIRITS 

WINE 

BEER 

1842 

48,613 

10,215 

562,468 

1852 

961,501 

419,638 

1,562,321 

1862 

1,072,596 

371,125 

5,583,534 

1872 

1,168,138 

657,673 

13,793,370 

1882 

1,264,703 

629,065 

13,105,350 

1892 

1,194,593 

1,569,454 

16,850,264 

1896 

1,066,566 

2,503,366 

14,619,204 

The  accompanying  Table  II  shows  the  expendi- 
ture for  drink  in  recent  years. 

TABLE  II 

Expenditure  for  Drink  in  Victoria  During 
THE  Years  1918-29 


YEAR 

TOTAL 

EXPENDITURE 

PER  capita 
EXPENDITURE 

1918-19 

£ 5,569,969 

£3  17  10 

1919-20 

7,020,903 

4 13  6 

1920-21 

8,144,922 

5 7 2 

1921-22 

8,011,829 

5 3 5 

1922-23 

8.714,569 

5 10  11 

1923-24 

9,091,510 

5 11  10 

1924-25 

9,323,293 

5 12  6 

1925-26 

9,711,197 

5 15  4 

1926-27 

10,057,552 

5 16  7 

1927-28 

9,960,647 

5 14  5 

1928-29 

9,813,138 

5 11  0 

In  1920  there  were  eighteen  breweries  and  ten 
distilleries  in  Victoria.  The  production  of  beer  av- 
erages 20,000,000  gals,  a year,  some  of  which  is 
exported.  In  1919  the  amount  of  spirits  produced 
was  252,321  gals. 

The  Temperance  Movement.  Interest  in  temper- 
ance reform  was  first  aroused  in  Victoria  by  James 
Backhouse  and  George  W.  Walker,  ministers  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  who  visited  the  country  in 
November,  1837,  on  a religious  mission.  During 
their  stay  they  organized  the  Port  Phillip  Tem- 
perance Society,  on  a moderation  basis.  In  a let- 
ter dated  May  27,  1839,  the  Rev.  J. 

First  Forbes  of  Melbourne  (cited  by 
Temperance  Burns,  i.  169)  mentions  the  early 

Society  growth  of  the  temperance  movement 
in  Victoria,  and  states  that  “In  Mel- 
bourne, public  meetings  were  occasionally  held, 
and  were  pretty  well  attended;  but  there  was  a 
great  lack  of  printed  matter  for  distribution.” 
Among  the  temperance  pioneers  in  the  early  days 
were  G.  B.  South,  a total  abstainer,  who  endured 
considerable  persecution  on  account  of  his  adher- 
ence to  abstinence,  Richard  Heales,  Thomas  Wat- 
son, Mr.  Lilly,  Rev.  E.  Sweetman,  a Wesleyan  min- 
ister, and  Messrs.  Wilson,  Peter  Dredge,  W.  Gal- 
lagher, William  Duffy,  and  William  Williams. 

According  to  Meaden  (op.  cit.,  p.  43)  the  first 
man  to  advocate  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence 
was  Thomas  Watson,  an  old  Waterloo  veteran  of 
whom  Mr.  Stone  writes : 

Watson  was  a character  in  his  way.  He  was  not  only 
the  first  Methodist,  but  the  first  professed  teetotaller  in 
Victoria,  and  by  the  open  and  courageous  way  in  w'hich 
he  advocated  temperance  principles,  and  at  a time  when 
those  principles  were  anything  but  popular,  he  was  often 
brought  into  unpleasant  collision  with  his  less  temper- 
ate townsmen.  . . 

The  first  total-abstinonce  society  in  Victoria  was 
the  Melbourne  Total  Abstinence  Society,  formed 
Feb.  22,  1842,  at  a meeting  in  the  Scots’  school- 
house,  Collins  Street.  Robert  Reeves  occupied  the 
chair,  and  an  address  on  teetotalism  was  delivered 
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by  William  Wade,  who  concluded  by  moving  a res- 
olution to  the  efl’ect  that  “This  meeting  considers 
it  expedient  to  form  a society  on  the  principle  of 
total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors  what- 
ever, which  society  shall  be  open  for  the  admission 
of  all  classes  and  opinions.”  The  ell'ects  of  this  res- 
olution are  described  by  jMeaden  {op.  cit.  p.  44) 
as  follows : 

This  proposition  evoked  considerable  discussion.  The 
chairman  thought  that  the  proposed  society  “went  be- 
yond Scripture,  as  wine  was  often  recommended  in  holy 
writ.”  He  recommended  those  who  were  contemplating 
the  formation  of  a teetotal  society  to  content  themselves 
with  joining  the  Temperance  Association  already  estab- 
lished. The  next  speaker,  Mr.  Dunn,  condemned  the  pro- 
posed movement  on  physiological  grounds.  Sugar  was 
the  basis  of  almost  all  support.  Ales,  wines,  &c.,  con- 
tained saccharine  matter  in  a highly  concentrated  state  : 
he  therefore  considered  that  the  idea  of 

First  total  abstinence  from  those  liquors  was 
Abstinence  both  hurtful  and  absurd.  Mr.  Laing  fol- 

Society  lowed  in  a similar  strain,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a speaker  whose  name  has  not 
been  handed  down  to  us,  but  who  was  able  to  render 
good  service  by  testifying  to  the  benefits  which  had  ac- 
crued from  the  establishment  of  total  abstinence  socie- 
ties in  the  North  of  Ireland,  from  whence  he  had  recent- 
ly arrived,  and  the  total  failure  of  the  previously  existing 
temperance  associations.  The  result  of  the  discussion, 
which  appears  to  have  been  of  a rather  noisy  charac- 
ter, was  that  the  resolution  was  carried  with  only  one 
dissentient  voice,  and  that  fifteen  of  the  audience  en- 
rolled their  names  as  members.  At  a subsequent  meet- 
ing a committee  was  appointed,  Mr.  Knox  being  elected 
president,  and  the  duties  of  secretary  being  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Wade.  . . 

At  tlie  first  anniversary  session  of  the  Society 
the  secretary  reported  30  meetings  held  and  22(5 
members  enrolled.  The  chief  event  of  the  meeting 
was  the  address  of  Mrs.  Dalgarno,  wife  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ship  “Arab,”  tben  at  anchor  in  Hob- 
son’s Bay,  who  was  the  first  woman  to  advocate 
total  abstinence  from  a public  platform  in  Victoria. 
As  a result  of  this  address  twelve  persons,  among 
whom  were  several  women,  signed  the  pledge.  Mrs. 
Dalgarno  and  her  husband  subsequently  made  their 
home  in  Williamstown,  Victoria,  where  they  be- 
came active  workers  in  the  temperance  cause. 

Later  the  Melbourne  Temperance  Hall  was  erected 
by  the  Society,  and  for  more  than  40  years  it  was 
the  center  of  temperance  work  in  the  city.  It  was 
also  used  to  provide  harmless  amusement  for  the 
working  classes,  with  Saturday-night  concerts,  and 
other  entertainments,  to  counteract  the  evils  aris- 
ing from  the  music-halls  attached  to  the  public 
houses  in  the  city.  A larger  hall  was  erected  in  1872 
at  172  Russell  St.,  which  is  now  the  headquarters 
of  the  Society.  The  present  ollicers  (1020)  are: 
President,  R.  T.  Chenoweth,  .1.  P. ; secretary,  S. 
B.  Cumpston ; and  treasurer,  C.  K.  Townsend. 

Other  early  Victorian  abstinence  societies  in- 
cluded the  Rechabite  Tent  of  the  Southern  Broth- 
erhood, instituted  by  Richard  lleales,  .7r.,  at  Mel- 
bourne in  1842;  the  C'or.i.TNGwoon  'roxAi.  AnsTi- 
NKNCE  Society,  formed  in  1844,  b^^  Peter  Dredge, 
ahso  a branch  of  this  society  formed  at  Brighton 
in  1840;  and  a branch  of  Father  Mathew’s  Associ- 
ation, formed  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Mel- 
bourne in  1844,  with  a membershii)  of  more  than 
300.  By  18o0,  according  to  Burns  (i.  334),  there 
were  several  flourishing  temperance  organizations 
in  Mell)Ourne,  although  the  work  was  being  con- 
ducted under  great  dilliculties.  The  same  author 
mentions  a society  formed  at  Melbourne  duly  1,  of 
that  year,  which  “gave  pecuniary  aid,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  subscribing  members,”  and  states 
thal  a weekly  journal  of  four  pages  was  started  in 


Xovember,  under  the  title  Total  Abstinence  Advo- 
cate and  Temperance  Journal. 


The  discovery  of  gold  in  Victoria  in  1851  was 
highly  detrimental  to  the  moral  condition  of  the 
country.  The  rush  of  immigrants  during  1851-52 
was  so  great,  and  the  disorganization  of  society  so 
general,  that  temperance  work  was  almost  sus- 
pended. Practically  the  only  effort  was  put  forth 
by  J.  G.  Burtt,  a pioneer  of  total  abstinence  in  En- 
gland, who  in  1852  inaugurated  a 
Gold  Rush  series  of  out-door  meetings  on  the 
Suspends  Melbourne  wharves,  which  he  con- 
Temperance  tinned  successfully  for  many  years. 
Activity  After  his  retirement  this  work  was 
carried  on  by  George  Hughes,  as- 
sisted by  Messrs.  Coombs,  Dale,  and  Thomas.  The 
worst  excesses  connected  with  the  gold-fields  had 
their  origin  in  intemperance.  Liquor-sho2)S  were 
among  the  first  to  be  established  in  the  mining- 
camps,  which  soon  became  centers  of  drunkenness, 
gambling,  and  other  vices.  It  is  recorded  that  one 
j)ublican  owned  or  controlled  122  public  houses,  or 
“shanties,”  and  disbursed  no  less  than  £1,500  a 
week  at  the  mines  for  cartage.  The  demoralization 
continued  during  1853;  and  in  June  and  July  of 
that  year  the  number  of  persons  convicted  of  drunk- 
enness was  1,313,  and  the  average  drink  expendi- 
ture was  nearly  £28  per  cajiita. 

To  remedy  this  evil  a meeting  was  held  in  Mel- 
bourne on  Aug.  3,  at  which  the  mayor  of  the  city 
presided,  to  demand  reforms  in  the  licensing  sys- 
tem; and  on  Aug.  9 a meeting  of  the  Melbourne 
Total  Abstinence  Society  was  held. 
First  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted 
Attempts  to  calling  upon  the  Legislature  to  stop 
Influence  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
Legislation  Shortly  afterward,  at  the  house  of 
Doctor  Singleton,  the  Victoria  Liq- 
uor Law  League  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a liquor  law  similar  to  the  Maine  Law 
(see  Maine,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1659),  at  which  time  sev- 
eral of  the  members  subscribed  £100  each  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  new  society.  In  1857  the  League 
was  reorganized  as  the  Temperance  League  of 


Victoria,  which  adopted  the  principle  of  “Absti- 
nence for  the  individual,  and  Prohibition  for  Soci- 
ety.” The  reorganization  took  place  at  a conference 
in  Melbourne,  April  13-15,  presided  over  by  Rich- 
ard Heales,  M.  P.,  and  attended  by  39  delegates 
from  eighteen  temperance  societies  and  the  ^lel- 
bourne  and  Geelong  Bands  of  Hope.  The  first  offi- 
cers of  the  League  were:  President,  R ichard Heales ; 
vice-presidents,  Charles  Read,  M.  P. ; and  the  Rev. 
James  Ballantyne;  treasurer,  William  Forsyth; 
and  the  honorary  secretaries,  Jose])h  Goode  and  H. 
J.  Harmer.  In  the  following  year  the  League  began 
the  ])ublication  of  (he  Temperance  Times,  a bi- 
monthly journal.  After  a few  year.s  of  successful 
work,  however,  the  League  was  dissolved  (July  1, 
1861  ) on  account  of  financial  embarrassment;  but, 
according  to  Burns  (i.  459),  this  did  not  greatly 
alTect  the  temperance  operations  of  the  colony. 

Bands  of  Hope  were  early  organized  for  work 
among  the  chihlren  of  Vietoria,  and  by  1857  there 


wore  six  grou))s,  with  a total  membershij)  of  730, 
in  the  colony.  A Band  of  lloj)e  Conference  was  held 
in  Melbourne  Jan.  31,  1859.  The  various  Bands 
were  united  in  a Band  of  Hope  Union  in  1884 
mainly  through  theelVortsofC.  L.  Ed  wards.  Through 
the  teaching  in  these  Bands  a large  numl)er  of  the 
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children  of  Victoria  have  been  reared  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  practise  of  total  abstinence.  The  present 
headquarters  of  the  Victorian  Band  of  Hope  Union 
are  at  430  Boiirke  St.,  Melbourne.  The  official  or- 
gan is  the  Band  of  Hope  Neios.  The  officers  are 
(19’29)  : President,  E.  Blakiston;  and  secretary, 
]Miss  Jean  Andrews. 

Great  impetus  was  given  to  the  temperance  move- 
ment by  the  work  of  Matthew  Burnett,  who  ar- 
rived from  England  in  18G2.  For  many  years  Bur- 
nett conducted  temperance  meetings  in  Melbourne 
and  other  cities  which  were  very  successful,  many 
thousands  signing  the  pledge  as  a result.  He  has 
been  called  the  “Father  Mathew  of  Australia.” 

Valuable  aid  has  also  been  rendered  to  the  move- 
ment in  Victoria  by  the  fraternal  temperance  or- 
ders. The  first  to  be  established  was  the  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Rechabites,  the  first  Tent  of  the 
Order,  “Star  of  Australia  Felix,”  having  been 
formed  in  Melbourne  in  1847.  The  advancement  of 
the  Order  was  hindered  for  a time  by  the  gold  rush, 
and  it  was  not  until  1860  that  it  became  popular. 

From  that  time  its  growth  was  rapid. 
Fraternal  In  1873  its  membership  was  9,000,  and 

Orders  by  1916  there  were  more  than  250 
adult  and  150  juvenile  Tents.  Among 
the  pioneers  of  the  Order  were : William  Bell,  James 
Merson,  Thomas  Ferguson,  Charles  Fullwood,  Sam- 
uel and  Nelson  Ruddock,  the  Rev.  D.  O’Donnell,  G. 
P.  Barber,  Andrew  Stewart,  Samuel  Mauger,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Wallace,  Donald  Fletcher,  Richard  Ba- 
ker, the  Rev.  A.  R.  Edgar,  and  the  Hon.  James  Mun- 
ro.  The  Order  encourages  temperance  instruction 
in  the  schools  by  providing  judzes  on  examinations, 
including  scholarships,  and  certificates.  It  has  a 
large  and  efficient  juvenile  section,  and,  in  addition, 
carries  on  a Sunday-school  organization  through 
which  children  are  pledged  to  abstinence  in  schools 
as  members  of  the  Young  Australia  Temperance 
League.  The  official  organ  of  the  Order  is  the  Recli- 
abite.  The  headquarters  are  at  518  Elizabeth  St., 
Melbourne.  The  district  secretary  for  Victoria  is 
James  Miller,  ^Melbourne. 

The  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  was  insti- 
tuted in  Victoria  June  17,  1861,  under  a charter 
of  the  National  Division  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
first  Division,  the  “Cario,”  was  formed  in  Geelong. 
Of  the  20  applicants  only  12  appeared  for  initia- 
tion. and  these  constituted  the  first  Division,  seven 
of  whom  remained  in  the  work  for  many  years.  At 
first  the  Order  had  a precarious  existence,  being 
deserted  by  some  of- its  charter  members  and  iso- 
lated from  the  parent  society,  A second  Division 
was  opened  at  Kensington  Fel).  27,  1865,  and  later 
four  others  were  instituted.  The  First  Grand  Divi- 
sion, “Victoria  No.  1.”  was  formed  at  Geelong  Jan. 
9,  1866.  by  George  Martin,  P.M.W.P.  From  this 
time  the  Order  advanced  in  a marked  degree,  and 
in  due  course  three  other  Grand  Divisions  were  or- 
ganized, namely  : “Melbourne  No.  5”  and  “Ballarat 
No.  3,”  in  Victoria;  and  “South  Australia  No.  4,” 
in  Adelaide.  The  National  Division  of  Victoria  and 
South  Australia  was  organized  at  Geelong  Nov.  9, 
j 876,  by  P.M.W.P.  George  Martin.  Its  officers  were : 
IM.W.P..  George  Martin;  N.W.A.,  William  Pend- 
lington;  M.W.S.,  G.  W.  Hall;  M.W.T.,  W.  W. 
Bradley;  M.W.C.,  John  Bird;  M.W.C.,  William 
Rose;  and  M.W.S.,  J.  F.  Russell.  The  membership 
at  that  time  was  3.500.  since  which  time  it  has 
steadily  increased.  , 


The  Order  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  thepublic-house  dancing-saloon.  TheDaugh- 
ters  of  Temperance  organized  the  agitation  against 
this  evil,  holding  pulilic  meetings,  writing  to  news- 
papers, circulating  petitions,  securing  the  signa- 
tures of  25,000  women  in  Australia  to  the  peti- 
tion presented  to  Parliament,  and  as  a result  the 
dancing-saloons  were  abolished.  The  leaders  in  this 
agitation  were  George  Lucas  and  his  wife.  The  Or- 
der has  taken  an  active  part  in  subsequent  cam- 
jiaigns  for  temperance  reform.  Work  among  the 
young  is  carried  on  in  the  juvenile  department,  the 
Cadets  of  Temperance.  The  headquarters  of  the  Or- 
der are  at  151  Russell  St.,  Melbourne.  The  official 
organ  is  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  At  the  present 
time  (1929)  H.  R.  Francis  is  general  secretary  of 
the  Victoria  and  South  Australia  National  Divi- 
sion of  the  Sons  of  Temperance. 

The  first  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Independent  Or- 
der of  Good  Templars  was  established  in  Victoria 
April  11,  1873.  Among  the  early  members  of  the 
Order  were  the  Hon.  James  Munro,  the  Rev.  A.  R. 
Edgar,  Donald  Fletcher,  Frederick  Corlett,  Dr. 
John  Singleton,  Alexander  Fraser,  Charles  Full- 
wood,  E.  W.  Binder,  and  Henry  Crispin.  At  the  di- 
vision of  the  Order  in  1876  the  R.W.G.  Lodge  of 
the  World  was  established  in  Victoria ; and  in  1887, 
when  the  Order  was  reunited,  the  newer  body  had 
five  Lodges  in  the  country,  while  the  R.W.G.  Lodge 
included  seven  subordinate  Lodges.  For  many  years 
the  Good  Templars  carried  on  energetic  work  for 
temperance  education  and  reform,  and  its  growth 
continued  steady.  In  1875  the  Hon.  S.  D.  Hastings, 
of  America,  P.R.W.G.T.,  visited  Victoria  while  on 
a temperance  mission  around  the  world,  address- 
ing temperance  gatherings  throughout  the  country, 
and  thereby  giving  great  impetus  to  the  Templar 
cause.  At  the  end  of  that  year  the  membership  was 
15,000. 

Subsequently  the  membership  declined ; and  in 
1899  there  were  only  25  Lodges,  with  670  mem- 
liers,  and  fourteen  juvenile  Temples,  with  763  mem- 
bers. In  1901  Joseph  Malins,  R.W.G.T.  of  England, 
visited  the  Lodges  in  Victoria.  At  the  present  time 
the  headquarters  of  the  Order  are  at  11  Kerford 
Place,  Albert  Park,  Melbourne.  The  Grand  Secre- 
tary for  Victoria  is  J.  Nicholas. 

The  first  temperance  work  among  women  in  Vic- 
toria was  that  of  Mrs.  Dalgarno,  whose  address  to 
the  Melbourne  Total  Abstinence  Society  in  1843 
has  already  been  mentioned.  Her  work  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  Temperance  News  of  1878  (cited  in 
“Temperance  in  Australia,”  p.  153)  : 

Large  meetings  -were  addressed  by  her  on  a vacant 
piece  of  ground  in  Collins-street.  At  these  meetings  the 
late  Hon.  Richard  Heales  often  acted  as  chairman.  With 
pathos  she  dealt  -with  the  problem  “How  to  save  the 
drunkard,’’  using  apt  illustrations  and 
Pirst  Work  telling  anecdotes,  sometimes  clothing  her 

Among"  ideas  in  amusing  garb,  and  sometimes 

Women  with  flashes  of  humour,  all  of  which  char- 
acterized her  discourses.  Her  advice  to 
all  sailors,  shoemakers,  and  tailors,  was — “To  look  up- 
on a publichouse  as  a ship  with  the  yellow  flag  hoisted, 
signifying  that  disease  was  on  board,  and  to  put  it  un- 
der quarantine  at  once.  . .’’  In  Melbourne  she  had  at 
first  to  encounter  great  opposition  from  the  publicans 
and  tbeir  sympathisers,  who  attended  her  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  disturbing  the  proceedings.  On  return- 
ing to  London  she  addressed  large  meetings  at  Shadwell 
and  Walworth,  and  was  presented  with  a silver  medal 
by  Father  Mathew,  the  temperance  reformer.  In  1844 
and  1845  she  made  a second  and  third  visit  to  Melbourne, 
when  the  Melbourne  Temperance  Society  presented  her 
with  a gold  medal.  She  again  returned  to  England,  and 
laboured  successfully  in  Sunderland.  In  Launceston, 
Tasmania,  she  and  her  husband  had  sometimes  to  be 
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escorted  from  meetings  to  their  ship  by  bands  of  stal- 
wart friends,  lest  they  might  meet  with  injury  at  the 
hands  of  enemies.  In  1855  they  settled  down  in  Wil- 
liamstown,  and  she  was  ready  at  all  times  to  promote 
every  temperance  and  benevolent  movement  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  last  time  she  appeared  in  public  was  in  the 
Temperance  Hall,  Russell-street,  in  1877,  when  she  un- 
veiled the  banner  of  the  Juvenile  Good  Templars,  and 
entertained  the  meeting  for  half  an-hour  with  a racy 
address.  Eternity  will  reveal  the  effect  of  Mrs.  Dalgar- 
no’s  work,  under  trials  and  persecutions  to  which  we 
are  strangers. 

Other  pioneers  of  the  temperance  reform  among 
women  in  Victoria  were:  Mrs.  Warne,  of  Sand- 
Imrst,  ]\Irs.  Kerr  Johnson,  Mrs.  ]\Ierson,  author  of 
“Tlie  Dawning  of  Light,”  and  Mrs.  Thomas. 

The  most  important  woman’s  temperance  organ- 
ization has  been  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  organized  at  Melbourne  in  1885  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Clement  Leavitt,  World  Missionary  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  In  1887  the  Victorian  Union  was 
lormed,  with  Mrs.  Love  as  president  and  Mrs.  Kirk 
secretaiy.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  Union  had 
20  departments  of  work,  with  a colonial  superin- 
tendent at  the  head  of  each,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
introduce  her  department  into  each  local  Union. 

From  1888,  when  the  Union  particijjated  in  a 
local-option  election  in  Ballarat,  it  took  part  in  all 
campaigns  for  temperance  reform  in  Victoria,  hold- 
ing public  meeti  ngs, distributing  tem- 
W.  C.  T.  U.  perance  literature,  circulating  peti- 
tions to  the  Legislature,  sending  dep- 
utations to  the  Government  leaders  requesting  the 
passage  of  temperance  measures,  carrying  on  edu- 
cational work,  etc. 

In  1929  the  Union  launched  a campaign  to  se- 
cure scientific  temperance  training  of  the  young. 
Miss  McCorkindale  was  engaged  by  the  Australian 
Union  to  visit  the  different  States  and  direct  the 
work.  The  membership  in  that  year  was  7,341,  an 
increase  of  821  from  the  previous  year,  due  to  the 
“Win  One”  campaign.  In  addition  there  were  1,402 
League  of  Hope  members  and  3,241  Little  White 
Ribboners.  The  headquarters  of  the  Union  are  at 
96  Exhibition  St.,  Melbourne.  Itsofficial  organ  is  the 
White  Ribbon  Signal.  The  secretary  for  the  prov- 
ince is  Mrs.  Evan  Rees. 

Since  1881,  when  the  Victorian  Alliance  for 
THE  Total  and  Immediate  Suppression  of  the 
Traffic  in  All  Intoxicating  Liquors  was  insti- 
tuted, Victorian  temperance  forces  have  been  ac- 
tive in  the  political  phases  of  the  movement.  The 
Victorian  Alliance  was  organized  along  the  lines 
of  the  (British) United  Kingdom  Alliance.  Its  first 
officers  were:  President,  the  Hon. 
Temperance  James  Munro;  and  secretary.  J.  W. 
Societies  Meaden.  The  Alliance  was  effective 

Unite  in  securing  the  local-option  law  in 
1885.  For  many  years  its  organ  was 
the  Alliance  Record.  In  1919  the  name  of  this  pa- 
per was  changed  to  the  Advance.  In  March,  1929, 
the  Alliance  merged  with  the  Prohibition  League 
of  Victoria  and  the  Strength  of  Empire  Movement 
(formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  War-time 
Prohibition)  to  form  the  Victorian  Anti-Liquor 
League:,  under  whose  auspices  the  temperance  work 
of  the  province  was  conducted  until  1926  when  the 
League  adopted  its  present  name,  the  Victorian 
Prohiiution  Le:ague.  The  officers  are  ( 1930)  ; Pres- 
ident, the  Rev.  A.  Law,  D.D.;  director,  Reginald 
Ennis;  secretary,  the  Rev.  Robertson  McCue;  and 
theheadquarters  are  at  174  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 
Otlier  important  agencies  in  the  temperance  re- 


form in  Victoria  have  been  the  temperance  organ- 
izations of  the  churches.  Temperance  societies  were 
early  instituted  in  many  Protestant  congregations, 
and  Father  Mathew  societies  among  the  Catholic 
churches.  Later  national  organizationswere formed, 
mostly  on  a total-abstinence  basis,  one  of  the  first 
being  the  Baptist  Church  Temperance  Association. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  Temperance  Association 
and  the  Congregational  Union  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation were  formed  in  1885.  Subsequently  all  of 
the  Protestant  churches  declared  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic  excej)t  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, which  did  not  adopt  the  cause  of  Prohibi- 
tion until  1919.  At  the  Anglican  Synod  in  1918, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in 
Victoria,  a Prohibition  resolution  was  carried,  but 
this  was  in  favor  of  War-time  Prohibition  only.  In 
the  following  year,  however,  a resolution  for  com- 
plete Prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  was  adopted 
by  a vote  of  83-58.  The  Catholic  Federation  of  Vic- 
toria is  in  favor  of  temperance  legislation  but  is 
against  Prohibition. 

In  recent  years  a movement  in  favor  of  Prohibi- 
tion has  been  growing  among  the  members  of  the 
Australian  Labour  party,  resulting  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Workers’  Anti-Liquor  League.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Age  of  March  7,  1929  (cited  by  the 
Clarion  Call,  April  1),  the  following  circular  was 
sent  to  unionist  members  of  the  Labour  party  by 
the  Workers’  Anti-Liquor  League: 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Australian  Labor  Par- 
ty, Victorian  Branch,  will  take  place  at  Easter,  and  this 
letter  is  sent  to  you  with  the  sincere  wish  that  its  ob- 
jects will  secure  your  hearty  cooperation.  The  founders 
of  the  above  League  realise  only  too  well  the  terrible 
ravages  that  the  liquor  trade  is  making  upon  the  moral 
and  physical  life  of  the  community  at  large,  but  at  pres- 
ent we  are  concerned  with  altering  the  attitude  of  or- 
ganized Labor  towards  this  soul-destroying  trade.  No 
doubt  you  are  well  aware  that  the  attitude  of  our  politi- 
cal movement  is  somewhat  indefinite  on  this  vital  ques- 
tion. Plank  25  of  our  State  platform  provides  for  so- 
cialisation of  the  drink  traffic  with  a view  to  Prohibi- 
tion. This  has  long  been  recognised  as  a mere  camou- 
flage. Realising  this,  a number  of  us  have  determined 
to  alter  the  plank  to  read  prohibition  of  the  drink  traf- 
fic. 

The  State-wide  poll  to  be  held  in  1930  will  be 
the  first  opportunity  offered  to  the  people  of  Vic- 
toria to  decide  whether  the  State  as  a whole  shall 
go  dry.  Prohibition  can  be  carried  only  if  three 
fifths  of  the  electors  who  vote  favor 

Drys  it.  The  Act  provides,  also,  that  be- 
Prepare  for  fore  the  State  can  go  dry  30  jier  cent 
1930  Poll  of  the  electors  enrolled  must  indi- 
cate that  they  support  Prohibition. 
Voting  at  Legislative  Assembly  elections  is  com- 
pulsory, but  no  action  has  been  taken  to  compel 
electors  to  vote  at  licensing  polls.  The  exact  date 
of  the  poll  has  not  been  fixed,  but  the  Act  provides 
that  it  must  not  be  taken  within  three  months  of 
a general  election. 

The  voting  at  the  local-option  i>oll  in  1920  was 
not  strong  enough  to  make  Prohibitionists  optimis- 
tic concerning  the  prospects  of  success  in  1930. 
They  are  unduly  handicapped  by  the  necessity  for 
a three-fifths  majority.  Those  who  favor  the  three- 
fifths  majority  contend  that  more  than  a bare  ma- 
jority is  necessary  before  the  State  can  make  the 
drast  ic  change  in  its  social  system  which  the  adop- 
tion of  Prohil)ition  would  entail.  However,  the  Pro- 
hibitionists determined  to  make  a strenuous  cam- 
paign for  which,  early  in  1929,  preparations  were 
begun. 
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In  1929  the  liquor  interests  also  organized.  Vic- 
toria was  divided  into  65  districts  with  a liquor 
representative  in  each,  these  representatives  meet- 
ing each  month  in  Melbourne  for  a conference.  In 
June,  1929,  members  of  the  Victorian  branch  of  the 
Liquor  Trades’  Union  held  a meeting  to  discuss  the 
proposed  referendum  on  Prohibition,  and  at  that 
time  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  de- 
feat the  referendum  on  the  Prohibition  question  in  Vic- 
toria, and  that  the  executive  have  full  power  to  spend 
whatever  money  is  necessary.  {Argus,  June  26,  1929, 
cited  by  Clarion  Call,  July  1,  1929.) 

Bibliography. — Australian  Prohibition  Year  Book, 
1921-29,  Brisbane,  Queensland  ; Francis  B.  Boyce,  The 
DnnkProbleminAustralia,SYdney,18dS  ; DawsonBurns, 
Temperance  History,  London,  n.  d. ; files  of  the  Clarion 
Call,  Melbourne ; Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th  and 
13th  eds.,  s.  v.  ; files  of  Grit,  Sydney ; Journal  of  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance of  North  America,  Boston,  1S92  ; Our  Messen- 
ger, April,  1929,  Winfield,  Kans.  ; Temperance  in  Aus- 
tralia, Melbourne,  1889  ; P.  T.  Winskill,  The  Temper- 
ance Movement  and  its  Workers,  London,  1892. 

VICTORIA  LIQUOR  LAW  LEAGUE.  An  Aus- 
tralian association  instituted  in  Melbourne,  Vic- 
toria, in  1853,  as  the  result  of  a series  of  articles 
in  the  Alelbourne  Argits,  attacking  intemperance 
and  suggesting  the  formation  of  an  anti-drunken- 
ness society.  It  was  the  League’s  declared  object 
“to  combine  the  colonists  of  Victoria  in  a deter- 
mined effort  to  obtain  a prohibitory  law  in  refer- 
ence to  the  importation  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor.”  A statute  similar  to  the  U.  S.  Maine  Law 
was  aimed  at. 

At  the  inauguration  of  the  League  a wine-  and 
spirit-merchant,  who  had  sent  a subscription  of  £5 
($25),  stated  that  he  would  willingly  give  up  his 
business  if  the  League’s  objects  were  realized.  In 
1855  the  League  issued  an  address  to  the  people 
of  the  colony;  but  there  ivas  no  legislative  result 
from  its  agitation,  and  in  1857  it  gave  way  to  the 
Temperance  League  of  Victoria,  an  organization 
whose  efforts  embraced  both  moral  and  legal  sua- 
sion. 

VICTORIAN  ALLIANCE  FOR  THE  TOTAL 
AND  IMMEDIATE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE 
TRAFFIC  IN  ALL  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS. 

An  Australian  organization  formed  in  Melbourne 
May  17,  1881,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  legal 
enactment  of  local  option  ivith  the  object  of  “ulti- 
mately destroying  the  drink  traffic.”  The  organi- 
zation was  commonly  knovm  as  the  “Victorian  Al- 
liance for  the  Suppression  of  the  Liquor  Traffic.” 
The  first  officers  were : President,  the  Hon.  James 
Munro;  secretary,  J.  W.  Meaden.  In  July,  1882, 
John  Vale  was  appointed  secretary;  and  he  occu- 
pied that  position  for  22  years. 

Formed  on  the  basis  of  the  LTnited  Kingdom 
Alliance,  the  Victorian  Alliance  sought  to  attain 
its  objects  by  similar  methods.  As  to  legislative 
policy,  it  asked  for  ivhat  it  wanted  all  the  time, 
but  took  what  it  could  get  at  any  time.  As  a re- 
sult of  Alliance  agitation,  in  1885  the  Government 
passed  a local-option  measure,  the  chief  value  of 
which  has  been  in  preventing  the  growth  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  Nearly  all  licensing  legislation  since 
that  year  has  been  in  the  direction  of  further  re- 
striction. 

In  fighting  attempts  to  extend  the  liquor  traffic, 
the  Alliance  assisted  in  preventing  the  issue  of 
more  than  1,500  licenses.  When  it  began  its  work 
there  was  a public  house  to  every  200  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  in  1919  the  ratio  was  one  to  every  744. 
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The  work  of  the  Alliance  included  the  circula- 
tion of  temperance  literature  and  the  holding  of 
meetings  throughout  the  State.  During  1903  it  sup- 
plied the  whole  of  the  2,300  State  schools  with 
temperance  wall  sheets  to  be  hung  on  the  school 
walls  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  tem- 
perance teaching,  which  wassecured  mainly  through 
its  efforts.  For  many  years  the  Alliance  issued  as 
its  official  organ  the  Alliance  Record.  In  1919  this 
publication  became  the  organ  of  both  the  Alliance 
and  the  Advance  Guard  and  the  name  was  changed 
to  the  Advamce.  The  association  has  issued  mil- 
lions of  copies  of  temperance  tracts  and  other  pub- 
lications. 

In  March,  1920,  the  Alliance  terminated  its  work 
as  a separate  organization  and  merged  with  the 
Strength  of  Empire  Movement  and  the  Prohibition 
League  of  Victoria  under  the  name  of  the  Victo- 
rian Anti-liquor  League. 

VICTORIAN  ANTI-LIQUOR  LEAGUE.  An 

Australian  temperance  organization  formed  in  Mel- 
bourne, Victoria,  March  1,  1920,  by  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  old  Victorian  Alliance  for  the 
Total  and  Immediate  Suppression  of  the  Traf- 
fic IN  All  Intoxicating  Liquors,  the  Strength 
OF  Empire  Movement,  and  the  Prohibition  League 
of  Victoria,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  complete 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  Victoria.  It  rep- 
resented the  churches  and  temperance  societies  of 
the  State  and  had  over  25,000  members. 

From  its  organization  tlie  League  carried  on  a 
continuous  campaign  of  education.  In  this  work  it 
made  use  of  the  churches,  securing  their  coopera- 
tion by  means  of  Field  Day  services  conducted  by 
an  approved  representative  of  the  League,  who  de- 
livered an  address  on  the  temperance  problem,  en- 
rolled members,  and  secured  pledges  of  financial 
assistance.  The  Week-End  Field  Drive  was  also 
found  to  be  an  effective  method  of  circulating  Pro- 
hibition truths.  This  was  carried  on  by  means  of 
services  in  the  churches,  open-air  meetings,  illus- 
trated lectures,  workers’  conferences,  special  meet- 
ings for  women,  and  lunch-hour  factory  meetings. 

Work  among  the  young  people  was  conducted  by 
a juvenile  auxiliary,  the  “Young  Australia  Tem- 
perance League.”  It  promoted  temperance  knowl- 
edge and  total  abstinence  among  the  children  of 
the  Sunday-schools,  379  juvenile  branches  having 
been  formed  in  the  State.  Through  the  Industrial 
Department,  the  League  held  lunch-hour  meetings 
in  factories  and  warehouses,  and  worked  through 
the  Trade  Unions.  It  conducted  special  meetings 
among  the  women  in  cooperation  with  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.,  and  carried  on  campaigns  at  holiday  resorts, 
where  League  workers  were  able  to  reach  thou- 
sands of  people  not  usually  reached  by  the  church- 
es. It  employed  press  propaganda,  giving  out 
Prohibition  facts,  especially  concerning  the  results 
of  Prohibition  in  America.  Special  literature  was 
published  and  distributed;  lantern  lectures,  pre 
senting  Prohibition  facts,  were  given;  and  thou- 
sands of  meetings  were  conducted  in  public  halls, 
on  street  corners,  and  in  parks. 

While  not  primarily  a political  organization, 
the  League  realized  that  it  must  use  political  means 
to  secure  Prohibition,  and  fought  aggressively  to 
prevent  a modification  of  the  License  LaAv,  which 
abolished  local  option  and  postponed  the  vote  on 
the  liquor  question  until  1930.  It  maintained  a 
Department  of  Vigilance,  whose  function  was  to 
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watch  the  liquor  traflic,  report  violations  of  tlie  li- 
censing laws,  secure  and  prepare  evidence  for  pre- 
sentation at  the  Deprivation  Sittings  of  the  Li- 
censing Courts,  oppose  applications  for  licenses, 
oppose  the  granting  of  polls  in  local  areas,  and  or- 
ganize and  assist  the  campaign  for  No-License  in 
the  event  of  such  polls  being  granted.  The  League 
frequently  sent  speakers  to  neighboring  States  and 
to  New  Zealand  to  assist  in  temperance  campaigns. 

First  officers  of  the  League  were:  President,  E. 
W.  Greenwood,  M.P. ; secretary,  W.  Gordon  Sprigg ; 
and  organizing  director,  C.  M.  Gordon.  The  officers 
remained  the  same  until  1925,  when  the  lion.  W. 
F.  Finlayson  became  organizing  director.  The  Cla- 
rion Call  (fortnightly)  was  its  official  organ. 

In  1926  the  League  changed  its  name  to  Victo- 
rian Prohibition  League. 

VICTORIAN  PROHIBITION  LEAGUE.  Aus- 
tralian temperance  organization,  formerly  known 
as  the  Victorian  Anti-liquor  League.  The  name 
Avas  changed  in  1926  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
of  the  Australian  Prohibition  Council  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Sydney  in  May,  1925,  that  all  State  or- 
ganizations incorjiorate  Prohibition  in  their  titles. 
The  first  officers  of  the  new  League  Avere : Presi- 
dent, E.  W.  Greenwood;  vice-presidents,  lion.  Sam- 
uel Mauger,  J.P. ; PeA'.  J.  E.  James;  Rev.  A.  LaAV, 
D.D.;  R.  T.  ChenoAveth,  J.P.;  Rev.  F.  H.  L.  Paton, 
president  Council  of  Churches ; and  Mrs.  F.  Beres- 
ford- Jones,  president  W.  C.  T.  U. ; juvenile  direc- 
tor, John  Vale,  J.P.;  treasurer,  H.  R.  Francis;  di- 
rector, Hon.  W.  F.  Finlayson,  J.P. ; general  secre- 
tary, W.  Gordon  Sprigg. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  McCue  Avas  employed  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  field  staff,  Avhich  included  the  Hon. 
W.  F.  Finlayson,  the  Rev.  R.  Ambrose  Roberts,  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  McCue,  and  William  Wilson.  The  Hon. 
J.  G.  Barrett  Avas  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Vigilance  or  Licensing  LaAv  Department  in  1925. 

The  Victorian  Prohibition  League  executive  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  folloAving  organ- 
izations: Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
Council  of  Churches,  Young  Australia  Temperance 
League,  Australian  Church,  Australian  Christian 
Student  Movement,  Victorian  Band  of  Hope  Union, 
Baptist  Union,  Church  of  England,  Churches  of 
Christ,  Congregational  Union,  Independent  Order 
of  Rechabites,  International  Order  of  Good  Tem- 
plars, Melbourne  Total  Abstinence  Society,  Meth- 
odist Church,  Order  Sons  of  Temperance,  Presby- 
terian Church,  Salvation  Army,  Society  of  Friends, 
Victorian  Christian  Endeavor  Union,  Welch  Church, 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association. 

In  1927  the  League  amended  its  constitution  and 
declared  its  object  to  be  the  “abolition  of  the  traf- 
fic in  intoxicating  liquors,  to  l)e  realized  through 
education,  legislation,  and  adequate  Uiav  enforce- 
ment, and  the  subsequent  elimination  of  those  so- 
cial evils  Avhich  are  created  and  fostered  by  alco- 
hol, or  connected  thereAvith.”  It  is  non-])artizan  and 
non-sectarian,  and  the  Clarion  Call  remains  its  of- 
ficial organ. 

The  officers  of  the  League  in  1930  Avere:  Presi- 
dent, Rev.  A.  LaAV,  D.D. ; vice-presidents:  Hon.  S. 
Mauger,  Pastor  J.  E.  Thomas,  Mrs.  John  McLeod, 
Rev.  W.  Harris,  R.  T.  ChenoAveth;  treasurer,  H.  R. 
Francis ; general  director,  Reg.  Enniss ; general  sec- 
retary. Rcal  j.  Rol)cr(son  Mct^uc;  superintendent, 
education  and  publicity,  Rev.  R.  Ambrose  Roberts. 


VIENNA  BEER 

VIDAL,  ALEXANDER.  A Canadian  statesman 
and  temperance  leader ; born  in  Berkshire,  England, 
Aug.  4,  1819 ; died  at  Sarnia,  Canada,  Nov.  9,  1906. 
He  Avas  educated  at  the  Royal  Mathematical  School, 
Christ’s  Hospital,  London.  In  early  manhood  he 
emigrated  to  Canada  Avith  his  father.  Commander 
Vidal,  R.N.,  aaJio  had  received  a valuable  grant  of 
land  on  the  St.  Clair  River  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario. In  1847  he  married  Miss  Catharine  Wright. 

Vidal  AA'as  a civil  engineer  and  Avas  engaged  for 
several  years  in  making  Government  surveys.  Lat- 
er he  took  up  banking  and  became  successively  the 
agent  of  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada  and  the  Bank 
of  Montreal  in  Sarnia.  He  entered  public  life  in 
1841  and  for  38  years  Avas  treasurer  of  Lambton 
County,  Ontario.  He  Avas  elected  to  the  Legislative 
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Council  before  the  Confederation  Avas  formed  in 
1867 ; and  in  1873  he  became  a member  of  the  Do- 
minion Senate,  a position  he  retained  throughout 
his  long  career. 

In  Senator  Vidal’s  first  campaign  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  agitation  for  the  regulation  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  When  the  Parliamentary  movement 
in  favor  of  Prohibition  began,  in  1874,  he  had  al- 
ready developed  the  qualities  of  a leader  in  vari- 
ous campaigns  of  agitation  and  education.  He  Avas 
elected  president  of  the  Dominion  Prohibitory 
Council,  formed  in  1875,  and  became  first  presi- 
dent of  its  successor,  tbe  Dominion  Alliance,  serv- 
ing from  1876  until  1901.  In  his  dual  capacity  as 
member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  and  president 
of  the  Council  of  the  Alliance,  he  Avas  able  to  exert 
a ])OAverful  influence  upon  temperance  legislation, 
lielping  the  temperance  forces  to  secure  the  Scott 
(local  option)  Act  of  1878  and  sponsoring  furth- 
er regulatory  legislation  (see  Canada). 

For  more  than  60  years  Senator  Vidal  fought  for 
a dry  Dominion.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  Avas 
honorary  president  of  the  Alliance. 

VIENNA  BEER.  A kind  of  lager-beer  origi- 
nally made  in  Vienna. 
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VIGNA  DI  DIO  (Vine  of  the  Lord) . A vine  in 
a corner  of  the  Vatican  gardens  at  Rome,  said  to 
have  been  tended  for  centuries  by  the  Pope  and  his 
vicar.  According  to  Walsh,  in  his  “Curiosities  of 
Popular  Customs”  (Philadelphia,  1902),  it  pro- 
duces annually  one  or  two  tuns  of  wine  of  a faint 
rosy  tinge  and  exquisite  bouquet,  the  first  pressing 
being  used  by  the  Pope  in  a weekly  divine  service 
in  his  private  chapel,  during  which  he  prays  for 
the  souls  of  skeptics  and  unbelievers.  The  second 
pressing  is  used  at  the  Papal  table. 

Legend  accredits  this  vine  with  being  the  orig- 
inal vine  discovered  by  Noah.  It  passed  into  the 
possession  of  many  celebrated  personages,  was  cov- 
eted by  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  figured  in  the 
miracle  performed  by  Christ  at  the  marriage  feast 
of  Cana.  During  the  Barbarian  invasions  it  barely 
escaped  death  from  want  of  nourishment.  It  jour- 
neyed with  the  Popes  to  Avignon,  from  whence  its 
shoots  were  transplanted  to  the  Vatican. 

VINALIA.  Roman  vintage  festivals  celebrated 
twice  yearly  in  honor  of  Jupiter  as  patron  god  of 
the  vine,  especially  in  its  aspects  of  needing  the 
light  and  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  first  of  these  festivals,  the  vinalia  urhayia, 
at  which  the  wine  of  the  previous  autumn  was  first 
tasted,  Avas  held  on  April  21 — regarded  as  the 
birthday  of  Rome — with  the  flamen  Dialis,  Jupi- 
ter’s priest,  officiating. 

The  second  festival,  the  vinalia  rustica,  the  coun- 
try wine  festival  at  Avhich  sacrifice  was  made  for 
the  ripening  grapes,  was  observed  on  Aug.  19, 
the  dedication  day  of  the  two  Roman  temples  of 
Venus,  who,  as  goddess  of  gardens  and  vineyards, 
was  also  a patron  of  the  festival. 

VINE.  A climbing  plant,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
the  grape;  specifically  the  grape-vine  (Vitis  vim- 
fera)  of  central  and  southern  Europe,  the  original 
of  the  wine-producing  grapes.  See  Grape. 

VINEGAR.  An  acid  liquid  obtained  from  an  al- 
coholic liquid  by  acetous  fermentation.  The  word 
is  from  the  French,  vin  aigre,  sour  wine,  and  in 
the  wine-growing  countries  of  Europe  vinegar  is 
generally  obtained  from  wine,  usually  of  an  infe- 
rior quality;  elsewhere  it  is  made  from  an  infu- 
sion of  malt  which  has  undergone  a vinous  fermen- 
tation ; in  the  United  States  it  is  commonly  ob- 
tained from  apple  cider.  The  simplest  method  of 
manufacturing  vinegar  is  by  exposing  the  basic 
liquid  to  the  air  in  a warm  place. 

For  pharmaceutical  purposes  vinegar  is  frequent- 
ly distilled,  and  an  imitation  vinegar  is  made  from 
an  impure  acetic  acid  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  wood. 

Vinegar  is  sometimes  named  from  the  alcoholic 
liquid  from  which  it  is  obtained,  or  itssources : such 
as  beet-root,  cider,  malt,  wood,  wine,  etc.  It  is  al- 
so named  from  other  liquids  with  which  it  is  mixed, 
such  as  raspberry.  In  concentrated  form  vinegar 
is  a corrosive  poison;  but  in  the  diluted  form  of 
commerce  it  is  safely  employed  as  a condiment  and 
in  the  preparation  of  medicines.  As  an  intoxicant 
it  is  comparatively  harmless;  but  its  excessive  use 
is  highly  injurious  to  health. 

Vinegar,  or  its  equivalent  (see  Chomets),  was 
knovvn  in  Scriptural  times  and  is  several  times 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Vinegar,  mixed  with  gall, 
was  offered  to  Christ  on  the  cross  (Matt,  xxvii, 
34 ) . See  Wine  in  the  Bible,  under  Wine. 

VINE  OF  THE  LORD.  See  Vigna  di  Dio. 


VINHO  DA  PALMEIRA.  An  intoxicating  bev- 
erage made  from  the  fermented  juice  of  various 
species  of  palm-trees  in  Portuguese  East  Africa 
(Mozambique) . 

VTNO.  The  Spanish  woi'd  for  wine,  but  some- 
times used  to  designate  any  sort  of  alcoholic  liq- 
uor. In  the  Philippine  Islands  it  is  the  name  for  a 
highly  intoxicating  beverage  made  from  the  nipa- 
palm  in  certain  districts  and  sold  in  native  liquor- 
shops.  During  the  American  occupation  the  term 
vino  was  corrupted  to  hino  or  beno  by  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers  and  applied  by  them  to  a number  of 
native  drinks,  including  an  imitation  of  anisette. 

VIN  ORDINAIRE.  Low-priced  wine,  ordinarily 
mixed  with  water  and  universally  drunk  through- 
out the  countries  of  southern  Europe.  It  is  gener- 
ally a red  wine.  In  France  and  Italy  it  is  common- 
ly supplied  without  extra  charge  at  table  d’hote 
meals. 

VINOUS  LIQUORS.  Alcoholic  beverages  ob- 
tained by  vinous  fermentation  of  vegetable  saccha- 
riferous  juices  other  than  grain;  specifically  wines 
made  from  grapes.  The  process  of  wine-making  is 
described  in  the  articles  Fermentation  and  Grape. 

VINTAGE,  or  FROST,  SAINTS.  A name  pop- 
ularly applied  in  France  to  three  saints — St.  Mam- 
mertus,  St.  Pancras,  and  St.  Servatus,  whose  fes- 
th^als  occur  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  May,  re- 
spectively, on  which  days  the  thermometer  fre- 
quently undergoes  a sudden  fall ; and  it  is  believed 
by  gardeners  and  vintagers  that  nothing  is  safe 
from  frost  until  these  days  are  over.  This  phenom- 
enon is  explained  by  scientists  as  due  to  strong 
currents  from  the  north  caused  by  the  breaking-up 
of  the  polar  ice;  but  from  early  times  the  people 
of  France  have  ascribed  it  to  the  malice  of  the 
saints,  regarding  whom,  Walsh,  in  his  “Curiosi- 
ties of  Popular  Customs,”  writes : 

In  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  Cahors  and  Thodez  it 
is  recorded  that  the  angry  peasants  would  frequently  flog 
the  images  and  deface  the  pictures  of  the  frost  saints. 
Rabelais  satirically  asserts  that  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  these  scandals  a bishop  of  Auxerre  proposed  to  trans- 
fer the  festivals  of  the  frost  saints  to  the  dog-days  and 
make  August  change  places  with  May. 

The  same  superstition  is  prevalent  in  Germany, 
where  the  frost  saints  are  known  as  die  drei  ges- 
trenge  Herren  (“the  three  seA^ere  lords”). 

VINTNER.  A dealer  in  Avine;  a Avine-seller,  or 
Avine-merchant. 

VINTNERS’  COMPANY.  One  of  the  ancient 
city  gilds  or  Ih'ery  companies  of  London,  England. 
It  is  belicApd  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  frater- 
nity of  Wine  Tunners  of  Gascoigne,  Avhich  had  ex- 
isted in  London  from  time  immemorial.  The  Tun- 
ners included  wine-merchants  ( vinetan’ii)  and  tav- 
ern-keepers (tahemarii).  According  to  the  “City 
of  London  Year  Book  and  Civic  Directory  for 
1914,”  the  “promiscuous  competition  carried  on 
by  means  of  the  trade  Avith  Gascony,  and  the  arbi- 
trary prices  charged  for  Avines  led  to  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  [Vintners’]  Company,  its  ordinances 
forbidding  the  trade  Avith  Gascony  to  any  but  those 
Avho  AA'ere  free  of  the  Company.” 

The  Company  is  referred  to  in  a London  munici- 
pal ordinance  of  1256.  Edward  III  granted  it  let- 
ters patent  July  15,  1364,  regulating  the  trade 
Avith  Gascony.  It  Avas  incorporated  and  permitted 
to  have  a common  seal  by  Henry  VI  on  Aug.  23, 
1437,  and  the  charter  Avas  confirmed  by  seA^eral 
succeeding  British  monarchs. 
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Formerly  the  Company  held  the  exclusive  right 
to  land  and  load  wines  and  spirits  imported  into 
or  exported  from  the  City  of  London,  but  in  recent 
years  Parliament  has  curtailed  this  privilege.  At 
the  present  day  members  of  the  Company  and  their 
widows  have  the  right  to  sell  foreign  wines  in  cer- 
tain places  in  England  without  a license.  Also,  a 
freeman  of  the  Company,  or  his  widow,  is  exempt 
from  billeting. 

The  present  “hall”  of  the  Company,  at  08^/^  Up- 
per Thames  Street,  was  designed  by  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  and  built  about  1070.  Among  its  trea- 
sures are  painted  and  sculptural  representations 
of  St.  Martin,  patron  saint  of  vintagers.  Its  pred- 
ecessor, which  was  burned  in  the  Great  Fire  of 
1G60,  had  been  built  before  1352.  A pair  of  stocks 
had  been  erected  in  it  in  1609  for  the  punishment 
of  refractory  members  of  the  craft.  A peculiar  pre- 
rogative of  the  Company,  still  exercised,  is  the 
right  to  maintain  swans  on  the  Thames  River. 

The  Company  is  governed  by  a master,  3 war- 
dens, and  a “court”  of  14  “assistants.”  It  has  an 
average  annual  income  of  about  £1 1,400  ($57,000) . 

VINTRO  DE  BATATAS.  A liquor  made  by  the 
natives  in  certain  parts  of  Brazil  from  the  hatata, 
or  sweet  potato. 

VINUM  THEOLOGICUM.  A name  applied  to 
wine  served  by  early  English  ecclesiastics  and  sig- 
nifying the  choicest  wine  to  be  had.  According  to 
Holinshed,  one  of  the  old  English  chroniclers,  it  was 
procured 

. . . from  the  cleargie  and  religious  men,  unto  whose 
houses  manie  of  the  laitie  would  often  send  for  bottels 
filled  with  the  same,  being  sure  that  they  would  neither 
drinke  nor  be  served  of  the  worse,  or  such  as  was  anie 
waies  brued  by  the  vintner. 

VIRGINIA.  One  of  the  thirteen  original  States 
of  the  United  States  v-f  America,  situated  on  the 
South  Atlantic  Coast;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
West  Virginia  and  Maryland,  on  the  east  by  Mary- 
land and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  on  the  west  by  West 
Virginia  and  Kentuckj’;  area,  42,027  sq.  mi.;  pop- 
ulation (estimated  July  1,  1928),  2,575,000.  The 
capital  is  Richmond  (pop.  est.  1928,  194,400)  ; 
other  important  cities  are  Norfolk  ( 184,200) , Roa- 
noke (()4,000),  Fortsmouth  (01,000),  and  Newport 
News  ( 53,300) . 

The  State  is  primarily  agricultural,  the  chief 
crops  being  tobacco,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  pota- 
toes. Live-stock  husbandry  is  an  important  indus- 
try, much  blooded  stock  being  raised.  Coal  is  the 
most  important  minei'al  product.  Manufacturing, 
particularly  of  cotton  goods,  is  on  the  increase. 

Historical  Summa/ry.  Virginia  was  the  first  per- 
manent English  settlement  in  North  America,  the 
first  colony,  under  a charter  granted  by  James  I 
to  the  London  Company,  being  founded  at  James- 
town on  the  James  River,  INIay  13,  1007.  The  coast- 
line had  previously  been  visited  by  Sebastian  Cab- 
ot (1498)  and  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  whose  honor  the  coun- 
try was  named.  The  original  colonists  sniTered  great 
privations,  and  the  settlement  was  saved  from  ex- 
tinction only  by  the  resourcefulness  of  Capt.  John 
Smith.  Jamestown  had  already  been  abandoned 
when  Lord  Delaware  arrived  (1010)  with  new  col- 
onists and  plentiful  supplies. 

In  1013  the  marriage  of  John  Bolfe  to  Bocahon- 
tas  secured  the  friendship  of  the  Indians.  In  1019 
negro  sLavery  was  introduced  by  a Dutch  trading- 


ship.  Tobacco  began  to  be  exported  and  the  colony 
soon  became  self-supporting,  large  plantations  be- 
ing established  alongside  the  tidewater  rivers.  The 
House  of  Burgesses,  the  first  representative  assem- 
bly in  North  America,  was  in- 
First  stituted  in  1019  to  help  the  gov- 

Representative  ernor  appointed  by  the  London 
Assembly  Company  (later  by  the  Crown) 
in  ijreparing  laws  for  the  colo- 
ny. Under  Sir  William  Berkeley  this  assembly  was 
used  to  concentrate  authority  in  the  planter  class 
at  the  expense  of  the  Puritan  immigrants  and  small 
farmers. 

The  population  grew  rapidly  and,  with  it,  negro 
slavery.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  blacks  outnumbered  the  whites  in  Virginia.  In 
1754  the  colony  sent  its  militia  against  the  French. 
Major  George  Washington  became  a member  of 
Braddock’s  expedition.  Meanwhile  England  had  im- 
})osed  an  intolerable  system  of  taxation,  resisted 
l)y  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jefi’erson,  and  other  pa- 
triots, who  declared  that  the  sole  right  of  taxation 
rested  with  the  House  of  Burgesses.  When  the  Gov- 
ernor dissolved  the  House,  its  members  met  in  the 
Raleigh  tavern  at  Williamsburg  and  defied  him. 
Taverns  had  become  centers  of  political  rendez- 
vous. Among  others,  the  “Rising  Sun,”  at  Freder- 
icksbui’g,  built  by  Charles  Washington,  brother  of 
the  first  President,  was  a meeting-place  for  patri- 
ots (see  illustration  on  opposite  page) . 

In  1775  the  Virginia  militia  compelled  Governor 
Dunmore  to  retire  to  a British  man-of-war.  The 
colony  welcomed  the  Revolution,  Thomas  Jefferson 
drafting  the  Declaration  which  proclaimed  “the 
united  colonies  free  and  independent  states.”  The 
territory  suffered  greatly  during  the  War.  Norfolk 
was  destroyed  and  Richmond  Inirned.  The  final  suc- 
cess of  the  struggle  was  consummated,  however,  on 
Virginia  soil,  with  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown,  Oct.  19,  1781.  On  June  25,  1788,  Vir- 
ginia ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  new  Union. 

Slavery  was  fast  becoming  a paramount  economic 
and  political  issue.  The  eastern  counties  were  for 
it,  the  western  counties  against  it.  Several  attempts 
to  vote  it  down  by  amending  the  State  constitu- 
tion proved  unsatisfactory.  In  1859  John 
Slavery  Brown,  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  tried  unsuc- 
Divides  cessfully  to  free  the  slaves.  With  the  out- 
State  bi'eak  of  the  Civil  War  the  schism  be- 
. tween  the  eastern  and  western  sections 
reached  a climax:  on  April  25,  1801,  the  eastern 
counties  joined  the  Confederate  States,  while  the 
western  counties  took  steps  to  form  West  Virginia. 

Virginia  became  the  great  battle-ground  of  the 
War,  the  scene  of  six  of  its  major  engagements. 
Almost  50,000  men  were  killed  on  her  soil ; almost 
100,000  died  there,  of  wounds  and  disease.  For  a 
second  time  war  was  brought  to  a close  in  \'irginia’s 
territory  when  Lee  surrendered  to  Grant  at  A])]hv 
mattox  Court  House  on  April  9,  1805.  Immediate- 
ly after  the  War  Virginia  was  under  the  control 
of  the  government  of  the  western  counties;  in  1807 
the  State  became  Military  District  No.  1 , under  Gen. 
John  M.  Schofield;  on  Jan.  20,  1870,  it  was  read- 
mitted to  the  Union.  The  present  State  constitu- 
tion was  adojited  in  1902. 

lAquor  Tjcyislai  iov . Ea r ly  i mm i gr a n ts  t o Vi r gin i a 
brought  with  them  the  drink  habit,  which  it  re- 
(juired  three  centuries  to  reform.  The  loneliness 
and  hardships  of  frontier  life  caused  this  tendency 
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to  increase,  as  did  also  the  discovery  that  fruit  and 
grain  could  be  made  into  brandy  and  whisky.  A 
belief  that  hospitality  demanded  the  serving  and 
drinking  of  liquor  helped  to  fix  the  habit  among  all 
classes.  Although  drunkenness  never  became  as 
common  as  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  idleness, 
disorder,  debt,  and  impoverishment  of  families, 
arising  from  the  use  and  sale  of  liquor,  brought 
forth  official  warnings  and  protests  from  the  earli- 
est days  through  the  American  Revolution. 

Out  of  this  general  situation  gradually  devel- 
oped, not  Prohibition,  but  a system  of  legal  regu- 
lation. The  first  of  American  Legislatures  attacked 
the  problem  by  decreeing  punishments  for  drunk- 
enness, a policy  which  was  never  formally  aban- 


tions  for  travelers  and  their  horses  and  would  obey 
the  laws  as  to  liquor.  These  laws  covered  price-fix- 
ing; limitation  of  credit;  prevention  of  gambling 
on  the  premises;  the  harboring  of  seamen;  selling 
to  indentured  servants  or  slaves  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  master;  and  Sunday  closing.  Both  the 
laws  and  their  penalties  were  modified  from  time 
to  time  to  suit  the  growth  of  democratic  ideas. 

Administration  of  the  system  was  entrusted  to 
the  county  courts,  composed  of  justices  of  the  peace, 
who  could  authorize  an  ordinary  only  if  they  were 
willing  to  certify  to  the  character  of  the  proposed 
keeper  and  the  fitness  of  the  place.  Licenses  to  sell 
had  to  be  obtained  annually,  and  for  them  a small 
(though  increasing)  fee  was  exacted  by  the  central 
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doned,  but  which  was  of  little  effectiveness  after 
the  pioneer  days.  The  principal  feature  of  this  reg- 
ulation, however,  was  its  control  over  distribution. 
This  began  with  the  fixing  of  maximum  selling 
prices  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil in  1623  , increased  rapidly  under 
Early  Governor  Berkeley,  and  by  the  be- 
License  ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Legislation  became  a fully  developed  license  sys- 
tem. Following  (though  apparently 
not  in  imitation)  the  English  custom,  the  law  for- 
bade the  retailing  of  liquor  to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises  except  in  ordinaries,  whose  keepers  had 
to  give  bond  that  they  would  provide  accommoda- 


Government.  The  objects  of  the  system  were,  un- 
doubtedly, first  and  foremost,  to  curtail  abuses  by 
tavern-keepers  and  the  lower  classes  of  drinkers 
and,  secondarily,  to  procure  accommodations  for 
travelers  ( especially  at  court-houses ) and  revenue 
for  the  Government.  The  system  met  opposition  at 
all  times.  The  constitution  drawn  up  by  Bacon  in 
his  rebellion  against  the  Berkeley  regime  included 
a law  abolishing  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ar- 
dent spirits  (1676).  Though  this  never  went  into 
effect,  it  was  the  first  constitutional  prohibition  of 
alcoholic  liquor  in  America.  Much  more  important 
was  the  opposition  put  up  by  the  licensed  sellers 
of  liquor,  who  wanted  to  supply  nothing  but  liq- 
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uor,  and  by  the  unauthorized  sellers,  whose  inge- 
nuity strikingly  resembled  that  of  their  successors 
of  to-day. 

Only  two  important  legal  modifications  came  in 
the  nineteenth  century  before  the  Civil  War.  The 
first  brought  retailing  by  merchants  for  off-prem- 
ises drinking  under  the  licensing  system;  the  sec- 
ond, a law  passed  in  1858,  forbade  sale  to  free  ne- 
groes except  when  they  had  the  endorsement  of 
three  justices  of  the  peace.  This  law,  however,  was 
repealed  as  to  sale  by  merchants  in  1860;  its  im- 
portance lies  in  the  evidence  it  affords  of  a wide- 
spread belief  that  free  negroes  were  a demoraliz- 
ing influence.  On  the  whole  the  system  gave  satis- 
faction. It  seems  to  have  been  weakening  on  the 
eve  of  the  Civil  War  because  the  growth  of  towns 
shifted  drinking  from  the  home  to  the  public  house 
and  rendered  careful  licensing  more  difficult.  Even 
then,  however,  it  was  deemed  worthy  of  imitation 
by  the  codifiers  of  Georgia’s  laws  in  1859.  Having 
been  made,  modified,  and  enforced  by  the  upper 
classes,  it  undoubtedly  reflected  their  views. 

A peculiar  product  of  the  licensing  system  was 
the  famous  Bell-punch  or  Moffett  Register  Law,  en- 
acted in  1877.  It  dispensed  with  a general  tax  or 
license  fee  and  provided  for  an  instrument  to  reg- 
ister each  drink  sold,  the  same  to  be  taxed  2%  cents 
per  drink  for  spirituous  liquors  and  % cent  for 
malt  liquors,  and  at  these  rates  per  half-pint  up 
to  one  gallon.  In  1880  the  law  was  superseded. 

The  year  1877  also  saw  the  beginning  of  local 
option,  when  Montgomery  County  was  authorized 
to  refuse  licenses  to  sell  liquor  in  or  near  Blacks- 
burg, the  seat  of  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Upon  petition  to  the  Legislature 

General  this  option  was  extended  to  other 
Local-option  communities;  and  in  1886  a gen- 
Law  eral  local-option  law  was  passed, 
under  which  the  State  operated  for 
the  next  quarter-century.  This  law  provided  for 
special  elections  on  the  license  question  once  in  ev- 
ery two  years,  upon  petition  of  one  fourth  of  the 
qualified  voters.  Although  the  elections  were  to  be 
held  by  the  county,  any  district  could  vote  no-li- 
cense. 

Virginia’s  next  important  liquor  legislation  was 
the  Mann  Law  of  1903,  backed  by  the  newly  organ- 
ized Anti-Saloon  League  of  the  State,  which  elim- 
inated saloons  in  towns  and  communities  without 
police  protection.  This  was  seconded  in  1908  by  the 
Byrd-Mann  Law,  abolishing  hundreds  of  small  dis- 
tilleries and  strengtheningexisting  antiliquor  stat- 
utes. 

Meanwhile,  dry  territory  had  been  increasing 
under  local  option  so  rapidly  that  temperance  forces 
were  inspired  to  make  a campaign  for  a popular 
referendum  on  State-wide  Prohibition  in  1910  and 
again  in  1912.  Although  these  ef- 
State-wide  forts  were  unsuccessful,  they  helped 
Prohibition  crystallize  public  sentiment  so  thor- 
Adopted  oughly  that  on  Sept.  22,  1914,  Vir- 
ginia adopted  State-wide  Prohibi- 
tion by  a vote  of  three  to  two.  In  1916  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  a Law  Enforcement  Code,  which  did 
away  with  breweries  exempted  by  the  terms  of  the 
Enabling  Act.  Thus  Virginia  gained  Prohibition 
both  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  and  by  legislative 
enactment.  Virginia  was  the  second  State  to  rat- 
ify the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  by  a vote  of  30  to 
8 in  the  Senate  on  Jan.  10,  1918,  and  84  to  13  in 
the  House  the  next  day.  The  State’s  Enforce- 


ment Code  was  strengthened  by  the  Legislature  in 
1918;  but  in  1920,  under  a reversal  of  sentiment, 
the  Law  Enforcement  Department  was  practically 
abolished.  In  1922,  however,  it  was  reestablished 
under  the  direction  of  the  attorney-general,  and  at 
the  present  time  (1929)  Virginia’s  Code  is  regard- 
ed as,  in  many  respects,  more  stringent  than  the 
Volstead  Act. 

The  Temperance  Movement.  The  temperance 
movement  in  Virginia  began  in  the  homes  of  sober- 
minded  citizens  who  were  alarmed  at  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  the  drink  evil  in  the  State.  In  1800  Micajah 
Pendleton  of  Vii-ginia  is  said  to  have  formulated  the 
first  temperance  pledge  drawn  up  in  America.  It  was 
a total-abstinence  pledge  and  was  intended  for  the 
use  of  his  own  household.  His  example  was  followed 
by  other  families ; temperance  became  a home  insti- 
tution ; and  the  seed  was  sown  for  the  first  organ- 
ized antiliquor  activity  in  the  State,  which  dated 
from  1804,  when  Pendleton  organized  a total-absti- 
nence society  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

On  Oct.  27,  1826,  the  Virginia  Temperance  So- 
ciety was  formed  at  Ash  Camp  Meeting-house, 
Charlotte  County.  The  first  members  were:  Abner 
Clopton,  Daniel  Witt,  Jeremiah  Bell  Jeter,  Eli  Ball, 
Elisha  Collins,  Reuben  Chaney,  John  A.  Davidson, 
John  W.  Kelley,  B.  W.  Lester,  William  Sharp,  and 
Daniel  Williams,  the  first  five  of  whom  were  Bap- 
tist ministers.  The  pledge,  which  formed  the  heart 
of  the  Society’s  constitution,  was  simply  against 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits  other  than  as  medicine 
and  for  moderate  persuasion  of  others  to  the  same 
end.  By  1829  there  were  at  least  52  similar  soci- 
eties; by  1835,  probably  almost  a hundred,  with 
35,000  members. 

The  Virginia  movement  seems  to  have  been  indig- 
enous in  its  first  stages,  few  having  even  heard  of 
temperance  societies  elsewhere.  The  incentive  was 
mainly  a desire  to  protect  oneself  and  one’s  friends 
against  the  observed  miseries  of  excessive  drink- 
ing. Witt  and  Jeter  precipitated  it,  by  announce- 
ment of  their  personal  pledges;  Clopton,  their 
preceptor,  organized  it;  and  Clop- 
First  ton  and  Ball  were  most  active  in 
Temperance  its  early  spread.  Its  adherents  were 

Societies  chiefly  men  and  women  of  the  mid- 
dle class,  who  prized  the  "useful 
virtues.”  However,  a few  men  of  prominence  as- 
sisted from  motives  of  “philanthropy.”  Chief  among 
these  was  General  John  Hartwell  Cocke,  a very 
wealthy  planter  of  Fluvanna  Coiinty ; LucianMinor, 
of  Louisa  County,  who  became  professor  of  law  in 
William  and  Mary  College ; and  William  Maxwell, 
lawyer  and  litterateur  of  Norfolk. 

Beginning  in  1827  the  Virginia  Temperance  So- 
ciety held  annual  meetings — in  Richmond  after 
1829 — to  which  the  other  societies  sometimes  sent 
delegates  and  reports.  The  important  feature  at 
this  period,  however,  was  the  work  of  these  local 
societies,  which  in  their  monthly  or  quarterly  meet- 
ings heard  addresses  and  readings,  distributed  lit- 
erature, directed  the  investigation  of  neighborhood 
conditions,  and,  above  all,  pledged  men  and  women. 
Contact  with  the  national  temperance  organiza- 
tion seems  to  have  begiin  in  1829,  and  reached  its 
climax  in  1834,  when  northern  leaders  attended  a 
temperance  convention  held  in  Charlottesville  in 
October.  This  convention  agreed  to  endorse  total 
abstinence  from  ardent  spirits  and  moral  condem- 
nation of  the  liquor  business,  which  put  it  in  line 
with  the  platform  of  the  American  Temperance 
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Union  and,  perhaps,  paved  the  way  for  the  election 
of  Cocke  to  the  presidency  of  that  body  in  1836. 
A committee  on  business  was  appointed,  among 
whose  duties  was  the  publication  of  a temperance 
paper,  the  Southern  Temperance  Star. 

In  the  midst  of  their  success  the  progress  of  the 
Virginia  temperance  societies  was  arrested,  owing 
in  part  to  a controversy  over  the  inclusion  of  wine 
in  the  pledge  and  to  the  rise  of  the  Abolition  move- 
ment ; but  mainly  to  the  refusal  of  the  highest  and 
lowest  classes  to  participate.  In  1841,  however,  the 
W ashingtonian  Movement  profoundly  touched  the 
imagination  of  the  people  and  induced  the  pledg- 
ing of  great  numbers  of  all  classes.  Huge  mass- 
meetings  became  the  fashion  for  a while,  especially 
on  July  Fourth.  A reaction,  marked  by  the  relapse 
of  former  drunkards  then  set  in. 

More  substantial  success  characterized  the  op- 
erations by  the  order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance, 
which  entered  Norfolk  in  1843,  and  in  1850  had 
353Divisions  with  over  15,000  members.  With  a sys- 
tem of  regular  financing,  which  in  1848  brought  in 
$48,000,  this  order  was  able  to  build  temperance 
halls — notably  one  at  the  University  of  Virginia ; 
send  out  lecturers,  such  as  T.  M.  Galley  of  Wheel- 
ing, W.  W.  Green,  and  P.  S.  White  of  Morgantown ; 
and  publish  much  literature.  Included  in  the  lat- 
ter were  several  newspapers,  as  well  as  prize 
essays  by  Alexander  Martin  and  Leroy  M.  Lee,  Lu- 
cian Minor’s  “Reasons  for  Abolishing  the  Liquor 
Traffic”  (1853 ) , and  the  “Digest”  of  Thomas  J.  Ev- 
ans, of  Richmond,  long  the  order’s  Grand  Scribe. 
The  appeal  of  this  organization,  like  that  of  the 
older  societies,  was  mainly  to  sober  men  of  the  mid- 
dle class.  It  continued  until  well  after  the  Civil 
War,  though  in  a declining  condition  after  1855. 

Meantime  these  activities  were  having  an  influ- 
ence on  the  churches.  It  had  come  to  be  considered 
quite  improper  for  ministers  to  drink,  the  Metho- 
dists even  prohibiting  their  ministers  to  do  so,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  wine.  No  church,  indeed,  had 
imposed  a rule  on  its  members  beyond 

Church  that  of  the  civil  law;  biit  many  of 
Sentiment  them  had  given  some  expression  of 

Changes  sympathy  with  the  movement,  and  re- 
lations between  churches  and  the  old 
societies  had  been  very  close.  Moreover,  though 
there  was  much  complaint,  especially  by  Primitive 
Baptists  and  Episcopalians,  ministers  had  at  all 
times  been  among  the  foremost  temperance  work- 
ers. 

As  far  back  as  1840  the  Religious  Herald,  organ 
of  the  Baptists,  had  proposed  consideration  of  leg- 
islative Prohibition.  Now,  in  1846,  the  suggestion 
was  repeated  almost  simultaneously  by  the  Sons 
of  Temperance  and  the  Baptist  Dover  District  As- 
sociation. Forthwith  began  a series  of  conventions 
in  Richmond  (1847-48),  Winchester,  Staunton, 
Charlottesville,  and  Lynchburg  ( 1852-54) , all  seek- 
ing to  induce  the  Legislature  to  submit  the  license 
question  to  the  voters  of  the  State.  A number  of 
memorials  were  drafted  by  Lucian  Minor,  one  of 
which  ( 1853 ) was  signed  by  more  than  15,000  voters 
from  92  counties  and  towns.  The  signers  in  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg  were  said  to  constitute  a ma- 
jority of  the  voters  there.  But  the  Legislature  never 
went  further  than  to  refer  the  petitions  to  commit- 
tees. Thoroughly  aroused,  the  Lynchburg  conven- 
tion of  1854  planned  to  organize  the  counties  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  legislators  favorable  to  their 
views.  Though  for  the  first  time  the  daily  newspa- 


pers took  notice  of  the  agitation,  nothing  happened, 
and  the  antiliquor  movement  arrived  at  the  Civil 
War  period  unsponsored  bj'’  the  planters  (with  no- 
table exceptions)  or  the  politicians. 

During  the  Civil  War  laws  were  passed  at  times 
limiting  both  the  making  and  the  selling  of  liq- 
uor, and  much  religious  work  aimed  at  drunken- 
ness was  done  in  the  armies.  Yet  at  the  close  of  the 
conflict  a calm  survey  by  temperance  men  indi- 
cated conclusively  that  drinking  among  the  whites 
had  increased  and  was  still  increasing.  Moreover 
the  negroes  could  now  buy  as  they  pleased,  and  the 


VIRGINIA:  CONFEDERATE  MONUMENT  AT  RICHMOND 

Legislature  was  inclined  to  regard  the  liquor  prob- 
lem as  a matter  of  revenue  rather  than  of  morals. 
To  combat  these  tendencies,  in  the  fall  of  1865  old 
temperance  men,  with  the  counsel  of  Jeter,  Evans, 
Willis,  and  John  A.  Broadus,  reorganized  the  Sons 
of  Temperance  as  the  Friends  of  Temperance;  but 
they  made  little  headway.  Two  years  later  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Good  Templars  came  in  under 
the  lead  of  G.  W.  Hawxhurst  of  Falls  Church,  Fair- 
fax County.  It  did  not  begin  to  spread  until  1875, 
but  by  1878  it  numbered  8,000  members  and  by 
1887,  13,000,  after  which  it  rapidly  declined. 

Very  suddenly,  in  1877-78,  came  the  first  legis- 
lative prohibition  in  the  history  of  the  State.  On 
petition,  the  county  court  of  Montgomery  County 
was  authorized  to  refuse  license  to  sell  in  or  near 
Blacksburg,  where  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute was  located.  Next  year  authority  to  hold  lo- 
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cal-option  elections  was  granted  to  l’'airfax,  Lou- 
don, and  Alexandria  counties,  the  first  of  which 
promptly  voted  against  licensing  in  live  of  its  six 
districts.  The  ice  thus  broken,  numerous  petitions 
flowed  in,  a good  many  of  which  were  granted ; hut 
the  movement  on  the  whole  was  characterized  by 
spontaneous  local  uprisings  rather  than  by  cen- 
trally organized  endeavor.  In  1879- 
Special  80,  however,  W.  W.  Bennett  and 
Local-option  W.  W.  Smith,  both  of  Randolph- 
Acts  Macon  College,commenced  to  organ- 
ize the  scattered  antiliquor  forces. 
They  founded  and  gave  wide  circulation  to  the 
SotUhem  Crusader  and  assembled  in  Charlottes- 
ville in  December,  1881,  the  lirst  State  temperance 
convention  held  after  the  War.  Here  the  Local 
Option  Alliance  was  formed,  the  Good  Templars, 
the  Baptist  General  Association,  and  the  Metho- 
dist Annual  Conference  joining  the  movement. 
Campaigns  were  conducted  and  petitions  presented 
to  the  Legislatures  of  1881-82  and  1882-83  for  a 
general  local-option  law,  but  the  effort  failed.  Thor- 
oughly aroused,  the  Baptists  threatened  retalia- 
tion; the  Good  Templars,  acting  througli  Hawx- 
hurst,  persuaded  Gen.  William  Mahone,  Republi- 
can leader,  to  endorse  the  proposed  law ; the  Dem- 
ocratic State  Convention  followed  suit;  and  in  1886 
the  general  local-oi^tion  law  was  j>assed. 

This  law  remained  the  principal  antiliquor  leg- 
islation until  1903.  Under  it  any  county  or  magis- 
terial district  or  any  town  constituting  a separate 
election  district  could  hold  an  election  (not  often- 
er  than  once  in  two  years)  on  the  question  of  li- 
cense or  no-license  therein.  Later  in  1886  a State 
convention  was  held  in  Lynchburg,  at  which  ma- 
chinery was  set  up  to  give  stimulus  and  direction 
to  local  elections.  Soon  many  country  districts  were 
going  dry;  but  the  towns  (in  which  elections  were 
often  forced  by  the  opposition)  tended  the  other 
way.  By  1902,  however,  local  option,  aided  by  the 
restoration  of  discretionary  power  in  licensing  to 
the  courts  and  by  a few  special  prohibitory  laws, 
had  rendered  20  counties  entirely  dry  and  60  oth- 
ers dry  in  one  or  more  districts.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  prohibition  on  private  importation  into 
dry  territory,  nor  would  public  sentiment  in  most 
places  have  sustained  any  law  to  that  effect.  In 
these  elections  the  opposition  included  the  liquor- 
dealers,  the  lawyers  and  politicians,  and  (especi- 
ally in  towns)  the  business  men  and  the  press.  The 
preachers,  backed  by  the  women,  were  almost  sure 
to  be  dry.  Under  their  combined  influence,  the  plant- 
ers and  the  lower  class  were  at  last  awakened  to 
the  importance  of  Prohibition. 

From  1886  to  1901  the  only  serious  attempt  at 
State- wide  organization  was  that  headed  in  1891- 
93  by  John  R.  Moffett,  Baptist  preacher  and  Good 
Templar  lecturer,  and  supported  by  the  Rev.  A.  E. 
Dickinson,  of  the  Religious  Herald,  and  by  Col.  J. 

R.  Miller  of  Pulaski,  Col.  Thomas 

The  Whitehead  of  Lynchburg,  “Parson” 
Moffett  John  E.  Massey  of  Albemarle,  and 
Movement  others  who  combined  church  work  and 
politics.  This  movement  was  on  the 
wane,  however,  when  Moffett  endeavored  to  swing 
Anti-Liquor,  the  organ  of  the  enterprise,  to  the 
Prohibition  party,  which  the  great  bulk  of  temper- 
ance people  considered  worse  than  futile;  and  it 
broke  down  completely  when  Moffett  became  in- 
volved in  a political  quarrel  and  was  killed. 

But  powerful  though  quiet  forces  were  prepar- 


ing the  way  for  a broader  movement.  The  evangel- 
ical churches,  especially  the  Methodists,  Baptists, 
and  Christians,  were  growing  in  numbers  and  in 
wealth  much  faster  than  the  population  at  large, 
which  meant  greater  strength  and  confidence  in  the 
classes  that  had  hitherto  furnished  antiliquor  its 
chief  support.  In  the  assemblies  and  the  literature 
of  the  churches,  the  duty  of  Christians  to  improve 
the  world  as  well  as  to  save  their  souls  was  being 
emphasized.  Already  the  Woman’s  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  though  never  large  in  numbers, 
had  been  working  steadily  since  1883  under  the 
presidency,  successively,  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  D.  Wil- 
son ( 1883-85),  Mrs.  William  H.  Pleasants  (1886- 
87 ) , and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Jones  ( 1888-97 ) , and  in  1899 
had  secured  the  enactment  of  young  John  Garland 
Pollard’s  bill  for  teaching  the  effects  of  “alcohol 
and  other  narcotics”  on  the  human  system  in  all 
the  public  schools.  Finally,  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Conference  had  since  1895  been  in  touch  with 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  through  the 
Rev.  F.  M.  Edwards,  J.  W.  Lee,  W.  W.  Lear,  and 
others  whom  it  had  been  sending  as  delegates  to  the 
League’s  conventions. 

With  the  way  thus  partially  prepared,  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Crawford,  an  experienced  worker,  went  to 
Richmond  in  the  fall  of  1900  and  at  a thinly  at- 
tended “convention”  on  March  12,  1901,  organized 
the  Virginia  Anti-Saloon  League.  Dr.  S.  C.  Mitch- 
ell was  made  president  (1901-03),  and  Crawford 
superintendent.  The  latter  organized  many  local 
Leagues  and  established  the  Christian  Federation. 
an  excellent  monthly  affiliated  with  the  national 
organization.  To  Doctor  Mitchell,  however,  fall 
first  honors  for  the  initial  success  of  the  League. 
Though  a Mississippian,  he  was  able,  as  professor 
in  Richmond  College  and  close  friend  of  the  Relig- 
ious Herald,  to  give  the  movement  prestige  in  im- 
portantreligious  circles.  Statesmanlike  inhis  think- 
ing, incisive  of  speech  and  pen,  he  urged  unity  and 
sanity;  and  on  this  basis  he  brought  all  the  old 
temperance  agencies,  notably  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  now 
under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Sara  H.  Hoge  (1898- 
— ),  and  a great  many  of  the  churches  under  the 
League’s  leadership,  where  they  now  remain. 

On  Jan.  16,  1902,  the  League  met  in  convention 
in  the  basement  of  the  Grace  Street  Baptist  Church, 
Richmond.  There  was  also  in  session  a Constitu- 
tional convention,  and  before  this  body  was  a peti- 
tion of  the  League,  endorsed  by 
The  League’s  thousands  of  voters,  asking  that  a 
First  stringent  local-option  provision  be 

Victory  incorporated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

When  objection  was  raised  that 
incorporation  of  this  Quarles-Barbour  resolution 
would  endanger  the  ratifications  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution, the  League  convention  voted  that  itwould 
be  content  with  a separate  referendum  on  its  pro- 
posal. Thus  the  League  got  on  the  map  of  public 
attention  and  also  avoided  its  first  pitfall.  And  at 
the  following  meeting  of  the  Legislature  the  Mann 
Act  was  passed  (1903),  under  which  licensing  to 
sell  was  forbidden  in  rural  areas  without  adequate 
existing  police  protection.  Legislative  recognition 
of  “moral  welfare”  as  a consideration  in  licensing 
was  an  important  provision  of  this  statxite. 

In  1903  Superintendent  Crawford,  having  been 
cowhided  for  reflectingon  an  Amherst  County  judge, 
was  replaced  hy  Dr.  Gordon  Moore  of  Furman  Uni- 
versity. During  his  brief  inciimbency  the  Civic 
Sentinel  was  founded.  He  was  followed  in  1904  by 
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the  Rev.  R.  H.  Bennett,  who  served  until  1910.  Suc- 
ceeding superintendents  have  been  the  Revs.  James 
Cannon,  Jr.  (1910-18)  and  David  Hepburn  (1919 
— ) . Cannon,  who  became  a bishop  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  also  served  as  State  presi- 
dent of  the  Anti -Saloon  League  and  chairman  of 
theLegislativeCommittee,leading  many  campaigns 
which  resulted  in  notable  dry  victories. 

For  several  years  the  League’s  chief  aims  were 
to  extend  local  option  and  to  ward  off  flank  move- 
ments by  the  liquor  interests.  An  interesting  de- 
vice was  the  School  of  Methods,  first  formally  con- 
ducted at  the  Lynchburg  convention  in  1905.  More 
important  were  the  Field  Days  sponsored  in  many 
towns  and  counties.  Candidates  were  queried  and 
records  of  legislators  on  the  liquor  question  kept. 
Among  the  flank  movements  combated  were  stills, 
surreptitious  dispensaries,  and  fake  social  clubs. 
The  Byrd-Mann  Law  of  1908  checked  these  abuses, 
though  it  did  not  reach  the  large  manufacturers 
or  extend  dry  territory. 

Stimulated  by  these  successes,  the  dry  forces  be- 
gan to  agitate  for  State-wide  Prohibition.  In  1910 
and  1912  measures  asking  for  a popular  referen- 
dum Avere  sponsored  in  the  Legislature  by  Senator 
Aubrey  Strode  and  Delegate  C.  T.  Jordan;  but, 
though  backed  by  numerous  petitions,  they  were 
easily  defeated.  Meanwhile,  in  1910,  a group  of 
League  men  had  established  a daily  newspaper, 
the  Richmond  Virginian,  which  was  of  great  ser- 
vice in  securing  publicity  and  combating  the  wet 
press.  It  became  party  to  a political  controversy, 
however,  that  caused  Cannon’s  temporary  with- 
draAval  from  the  State  superintendency. 

In  1912  the  League  inaugurated  a concentrated 
campaign  for  State-Avide  Prohibition,  carrying  the 
fight  to  the  districts  of  those  legislators  who  had 
opposed  dry  measures,  Avith  the  result  that  in  1914 
an  Enabling  Act  aa^s  secured,  J.  Taylor  Ellyson, 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  casting  the  decid- 
ing vote.  On  Sept.  22,  1914,  State-Avide  Prohibition 
was  adopted  by  a majority  of  more  than  30,000. 

State-Avide  Prohibition  became  effective  Nov.  1, 
1916,  under  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  March  10,  1916, 
draAvn  by  Senator  G.  Walter  Mapp.  Perfecting 
amendments  AA’ere  added  March  19,  1918.  Besides 
temporary  concessions  to  existing  business  inter- 
ests, and  others  to  growers  of  fruit 
State  and  grain,  the  law  permitted  sale 
Enforcement  by  druggists  on  prescriptions  of 
Code  physicians  and  also  the  individual 

importation  of  a quart  of  hard  liq- 
uor or  a gallon  of  Avine  or  three  gallons  of  beer 
every  30  days.  Aside  from  these  concessions,  how- 
ever, provisions  against  making  liquor  or  trading 
in  it  Avere  strict  and  efficient.  NoteAvorthy  was  the 
creation  of  the  office  of  Prohibition  Commissioner, 
to  which  the  Legislature  elected  the  Rev.  G.  Sidney 
Peters.  His  tenure  was  marked  by  great  vigor,  a 
temporary  but  interesting  feature  being  the  enlist- 
ment of  Prohibitionists  in  their  individual  capac- 
ity as  reporters  of  suspected  law  violations.  His 
reports  for  the  first  three  years  showed  a steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  prosecutions  and  a great- 
er increase  in  convictions ; and,  also,  expenditures 
of  $125,000  against  which  were  to  be  set  fines  of 
$310,000  and  a saving  in  criminal  expenses  of  $173,- 
000;  commitments  to  jail  for  all  offenses  during 
four  years  shoAA^ed  a steady  decline  in  the  counties, 
but  a steady  increase  in  the  cities  after  the  first 
year;  commitments  to  the  penitentiary  showed  a 


steady  and  sustained  decrease.  In  1922  his  duties 
were  transferred  to  the  attorney-general’s  office, 
Avhere  they  have  since  received  sympathetic  and  sat- 
isfactory attention. 

Meantime  the  Anti-Saloon  League  was  maintain- 
ing its  effective  organization  and,  under  the  con- 
tinued inspiration  of  Bishop  Cannon,  its  keen  in- 
terest in  politics  as  they  affected  liquor.  With  an 
eye  to  assisting  National  Prohibition,  for  three 
years  (1916-19)  the  Vwginia/n  was  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Ernest  H.  Cherrington  of  the  Na- 
tional organization.  The  leadership  of  Senator  Mar- 
tin in  the  passage  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
and  its  unanimous  support  by  the  Virginia  delega- 
tion, together  Avith  its  speedy  ratification  by  the 
Virginia  Legislature  and  the  friendliness  of  suc- 
cessive State  administrations,  all  testify  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  League’s  work. 

Practical  evidence  of  the  success  of  Prohibition 
in  Virginia  Avas  furnished  by  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1928  in  Avhich  the  State  cast  a vote  of  115,- 
348  for  Herbert  Hoover,  Republican  nominee,  as 
against  a vote  of  101,631  for  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Dem- 
ocratic nominee,  a majority  of  13,717  for  the  dry 
candidate.  Although  Virginia  had  been  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic column  for  70  years,  nine  out  of  its  ten 
districts  gave  a substantial  majority  for  Hoover, 
and  three  of  these  districts  elected  dry  Republican 
Congressmen,  the  largest  number  of  drys  to  be  cho- 
sen from  Virginia  for  more  than  60  years. 

Bibliography. — Anti-Saloon  League  Year  Boole  for 
1929  ; Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th  ed.,  s.  v. ; J.  E. 
Stebbins,  Fifty  Years  History  of  the  Temperance  Cause, 
Hartford,  1876.  This  article  has  been  draAvn  largely 
from  a MS.,  courteously  supplied  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Pearson 
of  Wake  Forest,  N.  C.,  Avbicb  is  soon  to  be  published  in 
book  form,  probably  under  the  title  Liquor  and  Anti-liq- 
uor in  Virginia,  1619- 1919 . 

VIRGINIA  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY.  The 
first  American  temperance  society  organized  in  the 
Southern  States.  It  Avas  a moderation  society  and 
Avas  instituted  at  Ash  Camp  Meeting-house,  Char- 
lotte County,  Oct.  27,  1826.  Its  founder  was  Ab- 
ner Clopton,  Baptist  clergyman  and  temperance 
pioneer,  and  several  of  its  original  members  Avere 
Baptist  ministers.  See  Virginia. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS  (British) . See  Leeward  Is- 
lands. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS  (United  States).  A group 
of  islands,  formerly  knoAvn  as  the  “Danish  West 
Indies,”  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  60  miles 
due  east  of  Porto  Rico.  They  Avere  acquired  by  the 
United  States  by  purchase  from  Denmark  for  $25,- 
000,000  in  1917.  There  are  three  principal  islands, 
St.  Croix,  St.  John,  and  St.  Thomas,  and  about  50 
smaller  ones,  of  Avhich  only  five  are  inhabited.  The 
total  area  of  the  principal  islands  is  132  sq.  mi., 
and  the  total  population,  at  an  unofficial  census 
taken  in  1927,  Avas  20,728.  St.  Croix,  the  largest, 
has  an  approximate  area  of  84  sq.  mi.,  and  a pop- 
ulation of  11,118;  St.  Thomas  has  an  area  of  about 
28  sq.  mi.,  and  a population  of  8,826 ; and  St.  John 
has  an  area  of  20  sq.  mi.,  and  a population  of  784. 
The  principal  towns  are  St.  Thomas,  the  capita] 
(pop.  7,747) , Christianstad,  and  Frederikstad.  Al- 
most 95  per  cent  of  the  population  has  negro  blood. 

The  Virgin  Islands  Avere  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1493,  during  his  second  voyage,  and  named  by 
him  in  honor  of  the  martyred  virgins  of  St.  Ursula. 
An  attempt  at  settlement  was  made  by  the  Danes 
under  Erik  Schmidt,  who  took  possession  of  St. 
Thomas  in  1666.  This  colony  was  not  successful, 
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and  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  un- 
der Jorgen  Iversen,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  Dan- 
ish West  India  Company  in  1672.  At  the  time  of 
colonization  the  Islands  were  inhabited  by  Carib 
Indians.  St.  Croix  was  settled  by  Dutch  and  En- 
glish colonists  in  1625,  and  later  by  French  refu- 
gees from  St.  Kitts.  As  the  result  of  a number  of 
insurrections  the  Dutch  and  French  were  driven 
out  about  1650,  and  in  that  year,  also,  Spaniards 
from  Porto  Rico  drove  out  the  English.  The  Span- 
ish were  in  turn  ousted  by  French  troops  from  St. 
Kitts,  who  began  the  colonization  of  the  island  in 
1651.  For  some  years  St.  Croix  was  owned  by  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  who  moved  to  San  Domingo  in 
1695,  from  which  time  the  island  was  uninhabited 
until  it  was  sold  to  the  Danes  in  1733.  St.  John 
was  settled  in  1717  by  inhabitants  from  St.  Thom- 
as, who  were  seeking  better  sites  for  plantations. 
It  became  the  center  of  the  slave-trade  and  was 
the  scene  of  a number  of  slave  rebellions  in  which 
many  settlers  and  negroes  were  killed. 

The  Islands  comprise  two  municipalities,  that  of 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  and  that  of  St.  Croix.  The 
former  district  has  a Legislative  Council  of  eleven 
members  elected  by  popular  vote  and  four  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Islands;  the  latter  has  a 
council  composed  of  thirteen  elected  and  five  ap- 
pointed members.  The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  exercises  full 
civil,  military,  and  judicial  powers.  The  present 
Governor  is  Capt.  Waldo  Evans,  U.  S.  N.  (Ret.) . 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation,  and  the 
chief  crops  are  sugar-cane,  hay  and  forage,  cotton, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  Cattle-raising  is  also  im- 
portant. Under  Danish  rule  the  most  important 
industries  were  the  making  of  sugar  and  rum.  The 
chief  export  is  bay  rum,  distilled  from  the  oil  of 
the  bay-tree,  grown  only  on  the  island  of  St.  John. 
During  the  last  decade  thepopulation  has  decreased, 
owing  to  emigration  to  the  mainland,  and  industry 
has  undergone  a process  of  reorganization. 

From  early  times  rum  was  the  only  intoxicating 
liquor  produced  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  its  man- 
ufacture was  confined  to  the  island  of  St.  Croix 
(called  “Santa  Cruz”  by  the  natives),  where  it 
formed  an  important  industry.  The  rum  of  Santa 
Cruz  has  long  been  famous.  It  was  a by-product  of 
the  sugar-mills,  made  from  skimmings  and  mo- 
lasses. According  to  the  United  States  Census  Re- 
port of  the  Islands  for  1917,  the  original  value  of 
the  rum  distilled  in  that  year  was  $10,609.  The  liq- 
uor was  produced  in  three  establishments;  the  av- 
erage number  of  wage-earners  employed  in  the  in- 
dustry was  five ; and  a value  of  $4,389  was  added 
by  further  manufacture.  The  amount  of  rum  pro- 
duced from  April  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918,  accord- 
ing to  Deputy  Collector  of  Customs  E.  D.  Board- 
man,  was  80,505  gals.,  of  which  42,297  were  ex- 
ported and  38,208  were  consumed  in  the  Islands. 
Since  the  ratification  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment by  the  Islands,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
liquor  have  been  prohibited. 

Although  rum  was  the  only  native  liquor  of  con- 
sequence, beer  and  malt  liquors  were  freely  im- 
ported from  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States.  As  early  as  1889  beer  was 
imported  into  St.  Thomas  to  the  value  of  $17,800, 
and  into  St.  Croix  to  the  value  of  $8,500.  The  duty 
was  12%  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  imports  in- 
cluded both  bottled  and  barreled  beer.  The  Danish 


beer  was  known  as  “Carlsberg”  and  was  strongly 
impregnated  with  alcohol  for  the  climate ; the  Amer- 
ican beer  was  of  lighter  quality.  Two  cheap  bar- 
reled beers,  Kongun  and  Aldersro,  were  imported 
from  Denmark.  Liqueurs  and  champagne  were 
brought  in  for  the  foreign  population. 

There  has  always  been  much  drinking  in  the  Is- 
lands and  great  need  of  temperance  reform.  The 
temperance  movement  was  introduced  by  Moravian 
missionaries,  who  worked  chiefly  among  the  negroes. 
They  were  followed  by  representatives  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Tem- 
plars, and  the  Lutheran  Church  ( represented  by  the 
Blue  Cross).  In  1910  the  temperance  foi'ces  pre- 
sented a petition  to  the  Colonial  Council  asking  for 
Sunday  closing  of  liquor-shops,  and  in  1913  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Petersen  proposed  total  Prohibition  in  the 
Council.  In  1916  the  Minister  of  Financial  Affairs, 
Dr.  Edv.  Brandes,  proposed  State  monopoly  of  the 
liquor  traffic  and  reduction  of  rumshops  in  the  Is- 
lands. Before  any  of  the  proposals  were  adopted  by 
the  Danish  Parliament,  however,  the  Islands  were 
transferred  to  the  United  States.  The  treaty  of  sale 
provided  that  Danish  laws  should  remain  in  force 
until  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  enacted 
special  legislation  to  replace  them. 

Under  the  new  Government,  agitation  for  tem- 
perance reform  continued  and  resulted  in  the  pas- 
sage of  an  ordinance  in  1918  under  which  the  im- 
portation of  all  intoxicating  beverages,  except  malt 
liquors,  was  stopped  and  the  sale  of  sueh  liquors 
forbidden.  The  principal  provisions  of  the  ordi- 
nance were : 

That  on  approval  of  this  Ordinance,  and  thereafter, 
it  shall  be  unlawful  to  import  any  intoxicating  drink  or 
drug  other  than  malt  liquors,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Ordinance. 

That  one  year  after  the  approval  of  this  Ordinance 
and  thereafter,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  manufacture,  sell, 
give  away,  or  to  expose  for  sale  or  gift,  any  intoxicating 
drink  or  drug  other  than  malt  liquors,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  Ordinance. 

That  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Ordinance  shall 
not  be  considered  or  construed  to  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture of  rum  for  export  only,  or  the  exportation,  and 
sale  of  the  same  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
of  the  United  States. 

The  penalty  for  violation  of  this  Ordinance  shall  be 
a fine  of  not  less  than  Francs  one  hundred,  and  not  more 
than  Francs  two  hundred  and  fifty  for  a first  offense, 
and  for  a second  subsequent  offense  a fine  of  not  less 
than  Francs  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  not  more  than 
Francs  one  thousand,  or  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
one  month,  and  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

That  one  year  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
by  the  United  States  and  the  nations  with  whom  we  are 
now  at  war,  this  Ordinance  shall  be  subject  to  revision. 

During  the  World  War  the  Colonial  Councils 
passed  Prohibition  acts  as  War  measures.  As  a re- 
sult, St.  Thomas,  where  previously  champagne  sold 
for  $1  a bottle  and  other  liquors  were  equally  in- 
expensive, as  well  as  St.  Croix  and  St.  John,  grad- 
ually beca’me  dry.  With  the  removal  of  Prohibition 
at  the  end  of  the  War,  however,  rum-making  was 
resumed.  At  that  period  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  all  its  provisions  was  not  appli- 
cable to  the  Islands,  and  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment had  no  meaning  there.  Indirectly,  however, 
the  Islands  felt  the  force  of  American  Prohibition, 
as  Prohibition  Director  Donaldson  refused  to  per- 
mit the  shipment  to  St.  Thomas  from  Porto  Rico 
of  alcohol  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bay 
rum,  unless  the  manufacturers  agreed  to  denature 
their  product  so  that  it  could  not  be  used  for  bev- 
erage purposes. 
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On  Sept.  4,  1920,  the  American  Issue  published 
an  Associated  Press  story  from  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico,  saying  that  the  Virgin  Islands  were  probably 
the  wettest  United  States  territory.  It  also  stated 
that  the  Danish  laws  were  still  in  force  and  that 
the  Colonial  Council  of  St.  Croix  had  just  passed 
a bill  repealing  former  local  legislation  for  that 
island,  which  provided  for  local  Prohibition  until 
a specified  period  after  the  War,  and  that  similar 
legislation  was  pending  in  the  islands  of  St.  Thom- 
as and  St.  John.  In  recent  years  Prohibition  is  more 
strictly  enforced, but  there  are  numerous  stills  from 
which  the  natives  obtain  rum. 

Active  temperance  work  in  the  Islands  is  at  pres- 
ent being  carried  on  by  the  churches  and  the  Wo- 
man’s Christian  Temperance  Union.  There  are  three 
branch  Unions,  that  of  St.  Thomas  having  45  mem- 
bers. Prominent  among  W.  C.  T.  U.  workers  are 
Maren  Knudsen,  Clara  Smyre,  and  Mrs.  L.  G.  Gray. 

VIROLA,  YRJO.  (Esthonian  JiiriTilk).  Estho- 
nian-Finnish  teacher,  journalist,  and  editor;  born 


YR.TO  VIROl.A 

at  Tori,  Esthonia,  Oct.  1,  1805.  The  son  of  a poor 
farmer,  he  obtained  some  education  in  the  local  com- 
mon schools;  and  later,  by  his  own  application  to 
study,  he  was  able  to  pass  the  teachers’  examina- 
tion and  to  enter  the  University  of  Helsingfors, 
Finland  ( M.Ph. ) . For  nine  years  ( 1884-92 ) he  was 
a teacher  in  his  native  parish;  from  1892  to  1898 
he  was  editor  of  the  paper  Olercilc  in  Tartu;  and 
since  1905  he  has  edited  TJusi  Suomi  (“New  Fin- 
land”) . In  1918  he  discarded  his  Esthonian  name, 
Jiiri  Tilk,  for  the  Finnish  Yrjo  Virola,  by  which 
he  has  since  been  known. 

Virola  has  long  been  active  in  temperance  work. 
For  many  years,  through  Teacher  Wagner,  of  Vejle, 
he  was  associated  with  the  Danish  temperance  move- 
ment, and  was  a zealous  correspondent  of  the  Dan- 
ish temperance  press.  He  was  founder  and  pres- 
ident of  the  first  Esthonian  temperance  society 
(1889-92),  and  of  the  Tartu  Temperance  Society 


( 1893-97  ) . Besides  lecturing  and  writing  many  ar- 
ticles on  temperance,  he  has  translated  into  the  Es- 
thonian language  several  works  of  noted  Prohibi- 
tionists, such  as  Matti  Helenius-Seppala  and  Sir 
B.  W.  Richardson.  Further,  he  edited  the  “Alma- 
nac of  the  Esthonian  Temperance  Society”  (Eesti 
Karskuse  Seltside  Kalender) , 1892-1905,  and  the 
Toomehe  Sober  (“Workman’s  Friend”)  (1892). 

VISHNU.  See  Brahmanis:u. 


VISITATION  DAY.  A term  having  its  origin 
in  the  custom  in  the  Church  of  England  for  the 
archdeacons  to  visit  annually  the  various  parts  of 
their  districts,  on  which  occasions  they  delivered 
charges  dealing  with  matters  of  important  inter- 
est. Afterward  the  archdeacon  and  the  churchwar- 
dens dined  together  at  the  leading  hotel  or  inn  of 
the  toYm  visited,  the  toast  of  the  archdeacon  being 
drunk  in  wine  or  some  other  alcoholic  beverage. 

VITICULTURE.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
with  especial  reference  to  wine-making;  the  art  of 
grape-growing. 

VITRIOL.  (1)  A name  applied  to  sulfates  of 
copper,  iron  (copperas),  and  zinc. 

(2)  Oil  of  vitriol;  concentrated  sulfuric  acid 
(H2SO4),  a corrosive  acid.  It  was  recommended  by 
Rack  for  addition  in  solution  to  new  beer,  to  give 
it  the  frothy  head  of  ripened  beer.  See  Adultera- 
tion, vol.  i,  p.  54. 

VODELA.  A spirituous  liquor  of  high  alcoholic 
content  commonly  drunk  in  Russia.  It  was  former- 
ly made  of  rye,  with  15  to  20  per  cent  of  barley 
malt  added  to  provide  the  necessary  sugar.  Pota- 
toes and  maize  are  now  used  as  the  raw  material, 
with  green  rye  malt  instead  of  barley  malt. 

In  1895  Count  Sergius  Witte  invented  the  vodka 
monopoly  as  a temperance  reform  for  the  Russian 
peasantry,  who  were  being  debased  by  this  bever- 
age. Intended  to  provide  for  the  progressive  reduc- 
tion of  the  use  of  alcohol,  it  did  not  receive  a fair 
trial  because  of  the  State  revenues  received  from 
the  sale  of  vodka.  The  Czar  prohibited  its  sale  as 
a World  War  ( 1914-18 ) measure.  This  prohibition 
was  continued  for  a brief  time  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, until  revenue  needs  led  to  its  discontin- 
uance. When  the  War  began  the  Russian  budget 
was  receiving  1,000,000  rubles  annually  from  the 
State  vodka  monopoly,  or  more  than  one  fourth 
of  the  total  State  revenue. 

The  Soviet  Government  in  1925  canceled  the  pro- 
hibition of  vodka,  and  resumed  the  State  monopo- 
ly of  its  manufacture  and  sale,  at  the  pre-War  al- 
coholic strength  of  40  per  cent,  alleging  that  this 
would  check  the  use  of  samogen,  the  Russian  moon- 
shine or  home-made  vodka. 

The  consumption  of  vodka  has  rapidly  increased 
of  late  years.  From  1.7  liters  per  head  in  1925-26, 
it  increased  to  2.9  liters  in  the  following  year,  and 
3.6  liters  the  next  year,  now  standing  at  42.8  per 
cent  of  the  pre-War  consumption.  While  the  illicit 
production  of  samogen  has  decreased,  it  has  not 
been  eliminated. 


The  Russian  budget  for  the  years  1928-33,  ac- 
cording to  official  statements,  provides  for  a grad- 
ual decrease  in  the  production  of  vodka,  allowing 
for  the  following  output  in  millions  of  liters : 
years  town  country  total 

1928- 29  178.3  350.5  528  9 

1929- 30  153.7  350.5  504.3 

1930- 31  141.4  338.2  479  7 

1931- 32  116.8  301.3  418.2 

1932- 33  79.9  289.0  36s!9 
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This  plan  provides  for  a greater  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  vodka  allowed  to  towns,  where  the  dan- 
ger of  clandestine  distilling  is  slight,  than  in  the 
country,  where  moonshining  has  become  common. 
The  Russian  expenditure  on  alcoholic  drinks  in  1928 
was  750,000,000.00  rubles. 

In  spite  of  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  permitted  vodka  set  forth  in  the  five-year  budget, 
the  Commissariat  of  Finance,  in  September,  1929, 
announced  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  production  of  vodka  by  100,000,000  quarts  in 
1930,  in  order  to  add  120,000,000  rubles  to  the  bud- 
get. 

Nikolai  Bukharin,  President  of  the  Third  Inter- 
national, addressing  the  1928  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist Youth  organization,  which  has  2,500,000 
members,  assailed  the  consumption  of  vodka,  as- 
serting that  some  workers  were  spending  14  to  15 
per  cent  of  their  wages  in  drink.  He  ranked  vodka 
as  one  of  the  six  great  enemies  of  Communism  in 
Russia. 

See  Russia;  State  Control  and  Monopoly. 

YOKES,  MILES.  Canadian  business  man,  pub- 
lic official,  and  temperance  advocate;  born  in  York, 
England,  Dec.  19,  1854;  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Canada.  When  Miles  was  but  two  years 
of  age,  the  Yokes  family  migrated  from  England 
to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  where,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  school  career,  he  was  employed  for  a 
time  in  the  building  and  contracting  business.  In 
the  early  eighties  he  became  a hardware  merchant 
in  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  since  1883  he  has  been 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Yokes  Hard- 
ware Company,  Limited,  of  Toronto.  On  April  15, 
1880,  he  married  Miss  Eliza  Rosetta  Watson,  of 
Dixie,  Ontario.  He  has  been  a prominent  partici- 
pant in  the  civic  and  educational  life  of  Toronto, 
serving  for  two  years  on  the  city  council,  for  four 
years  on  the  municipal  board  of  education,  and  for 
three  jmars  on  the  Public  Library  board. 

A lifelong  advocate  of  the  principles  of  temper- 
ance and  total  abstinence,  Yokes  early  became  in- 
terested in  the  Prohibition  movement  in  the  Do- 
minion. He  served  for  more  than  twenty  years  as 
a member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  On- 
tario Branch  of  the  Dominion  Alliance  for  the  Total 
Suppression  of  the  Liquor  Traffic,  and  from  1910 
to  1920  he  was  chairman  of  its  finance  committee. 
In  1019  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Alliance 
for  Canada,  in  which  office  he  served  for  one  term. 
Upon  the  formation  of  the  World  League  Against 
Alcoholism  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1919,  he  was 
elected  treasurer.  As  the  accredited  representative 
of  the  World  League,  he  was  present  at  the  Fif- 
teenth International  Congress  Against  Alcohol- 
ism, held  at  Washington  in  September,  1920. 

YOLKSBOND  TEGEN  DRANKMISBRUIK 

(People’s  League  Against  Drunkenness).  A Dutch 
society  founded  in  Amsterdam  in  September,  1875, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  abuse  of  strong 
liquor  by  removing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  causes 
of  misuse.  It  is  not  a radical  society,  but  was  es- 
tablished on  the  principle  of  soberness,  with  tem- 
perance obligatory  and  abstinence  discretionary. 

It  has  aimed  at  the  development  of  self-control, 
domestic  happiness,  and  welfare  through  its  ef- 
forts for  lodging  and  feeding  the  people;  the  cul- 
tivation of  public  health  and  bodily  exercise;  the 
promotion  of  home  occupations  by  means  of  class- 
es, competitions,  etc.;  and  the  ennobling  of  public 


amusements.  In  carrying  out  these  aims  it  has  es- 
tablished public  recreation  centers,  cofl’ee-houses, 
club-houses,  housewifery  schools,  gardens  for  the 
people,  reading-rooms,  a museum,  a sanitarium,  con- 
sultation oHices  for  those  given  to  drinking,  etc.  For 
half  a century  the  League  has  been  encouraged  by 
the  Government  and  by  various  provinces  and  mu- 
nicipalities and  has  accomplished  a great  reduction 
in  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  the  Neth- 
erlands. It  has  a membershij)  of  more  than  16,500. 

The  first  president  of  the  League  was  M.  Philip- 
2)ona,  and  his  successors  in  that  office  have  been: 
F.  C.  Borgesius,  Dr.  W.  P.  Ruysch,  and  Prof.  C. 
A.  Pekelharing,  M.D.  The  official  organ  of  the 
League,  Dc  Yolkshond,  is  issued  every  other  month. 
Headquarters  are  maintained  at  Anna  Paulowna- 
straat  46,  The  Hague. 

YOLSTEAD,  ANDREW  J.  American  attorney 
and  ex-Congressman ; born  in  1860  in  Goodhue 


ANDREW  J.  VOLSTEAD 

— Copyright  hy  Harris  >£  Ewing 

County,  Minnesota;  educated  at  St.  Olaf’s  College 
and  Decorah  Institute,  Minn.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1884  and  began  the  j)ractise  of  law  at 
Lac  qui  Parle.  In  1886  he  removed  to  Granite  Falls, 
where  he  now  resides.  In  1894  he  married  Miss 
Nellie  Gilruth, 

Yolstead  was  president  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, city  attorney,  and  mayor  of  Granite  Falls, 
and  for  fourteen  years  county  attorney  of  Yellow 
Medicine  County.  He  Avas  elected  to  Congress  from 
the  7th  Minnesota  District,  serving  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  58th  to  the  67th  Con- 
gresses, inclusive  ( 1 903-23 ) . 

On  election  to  the  House,  Representative  Yol- 
stead was  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands.  After  eight  years  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Judiciary  Connnittee,  of  which,  upon  the  election 
of  a Ref)ublican  House,  he  was  made  chairman.  It 
was  while  serving  in  this  capacity  that  he  wrote 
and  introduced  into  Congress  the  National  Prohi- 
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bition  Act,  generally  known  as  the  Volstead  Law. 
He  also  piloted  to  victory  the  resolution  submit- 
ting the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States.  Other  laws  whose  pas- 
sage he  Avas  instrumental  in  securing  include  : The 
Farmers’  Co-operative  Marketing  Act,  the  Volstead 
Drainage  Law,  under  which  much  swamp  land  in 
the  northern  part  of  Minnesota  Avas  made  suitable 
for  homes,  and  the  Vreeland  Emergency  Currency 
Act. 

In  October,  1925,  he  Avas  appointed  legal  adviser 
to  the  chief  of  the  Northwestern  Dry  Enforcement 
District,  which  includes  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Avestern  Wisconsin.  He  noAv  re- 
sides in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

VOLSTEAD  LAW.  The  name  popularly  desig- 
nated to  the  Federal  Prohibition  Enforcement  Code, 
passed  in  1919  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for  the  enforcement  of  War-time  Prohibition,  Avhich 
AA'ent  into  effect  July  1,  1919,  and  also  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  AAdiich  became  effective  Jan. 
16,  1920.  It  Avas  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatiA’es  on  May  27,  1919,  by  Congressman  An- 
drew J.  Volstead,  of  Minnesota,  from  Avhom  the 
measure  takes  its  name,  and  passed  both  houses  of 
Congress,  becoming  a laAv  on  Oct.  28  of  that  year. 
The  measure  is  entitled 

An  Act  To  prohibit  intoxicating  bcA'crages,  and  to  reg- 
ulate the  manufacture,  production,  use,  and  sale  of  high- 
proof  spirits  for  other  than  beverage  purposes,  and  to 
insure  an  ample  supply  of  alcohol  and  promote  its  use 
in  scientific  research  and  in  the  development  of  fuel,  dye, 
and  other  laAvful  ii  dustries. 

The  provisions  of  the  Volstead  Lpav  are  summa- 
rized in  the  “Anti-Saloon  League  Year  Book”  for 
1920  as  folloAVs : 

Title  I. 

Sec.  1.  Definitions.  The  words  "Beer,  wine,  or  other 
intoxicating  malt  or  A'inous  liquors”  in  the  War  Prohi- 
bition Act  shall  be  hereafter  construed  to  mean  any  such 
beverages  which  contain  one-half  of  1 per  centum  or 
more  of  alcohol  by  volume. 

Sec.  2.  Commissioner  to  Enforce.  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  and  his  assistants  to  investigate  vio- 
lations of  War  Prohibition  Act  and  report  to  local  United 
States  Attorney,  who  is  directed  to  prosecute  offenders 
under  the  Attorney  General’s  direction.  Commissioner 
and  his  assistants  authorized  to  swear  out  warrants  for 
arrests,  and  to  conduct  preliminary  trials  under  control 
of  the  district  attorney. 

Sec.  3.  Nuisances.  Places  where  intoxicating  liquors 
are  sold,  in  violation  of  War  Prohibition  Act,  declared 
a common  nuisance,  with  penalty  on  persons  maintain- 
ing such  nuisances  ; fines  and  costs  to  be  a lien  on  the 
premises,  if  the  owner  has  knowledge  or  reason  to  be- 
lieve his  property  is  being  used  in  violation  of  AA^ar  Pro- 
hibition Act.  Violation  of  this  title  on  leased  premises 
to  work  forfeiture  of  lease,  at  option  of  lessor. 

Sec.  4.  Injunction.  District  attorneys,  or  other  of- 
ficers designated,  to  prosecute  suits  for  the  abatement 
of  such  nuisances,  in  any  court  of  equity.  United  States 
and  State  courts  being  given  concurrent  jurisdiction. 
Temporary  injunctions  may  be  issued  by  the  court,  or 
judge  in  vacation,  restraining  removal 
Summary  of  of  the  liquors,  etc.,  as  well  as  continu- 

the  liaAV  ance  of  the  nuisance.  No  bond  to  be  re- 
quired as  preliminary  to  the  issue  of  a 
writ  of  injunction.  Injunction,  in  case  the  court  finds 
there  has  been  violation  of  the  law,  to  prohibit  sale  or 
storage  of  liquors  on  the  premises  in  question  for  a year, 
or  during  the  war  and  the  period  of  demobilization.  Own- 
er, etc.,  to  be  permitted  to  resume  control  of  property 
by  filing  bond  to  abate  the  nuisance  and  prevent  its  re- 
ekablishraent  for  a year,  or  during  the  war  and  the  pe- 
riod of  demobilization,  if  the  judge  is  satisfied  of  his 
good  faith.  Persons  violating  injunctions  to  be  subject 
to  summary  trial  and  punishment  by  the  court,  or  the 
judge  in  vacation.  Contempt  proceedings  to  commence 
by  filing  with  clerk  of  court  affidavit  of  violation,  fol- 
lowed by  warrant  of  arrest  issued  by  the  court  or  judge. 
Trial  to  be  on  affidavits,  or  oral  examination  on  demand 
of  either  party. 


Sec.  5.  Powers  of  Officers.  Revenue  officers  and  offi- 
cers charged  with  enforcing  criminal  laws  to  have  same 
power  for  enforcing  War  Prohibition  Act  as  for  enforc- 
ing any  Federal  law  concerning  manufacture  or  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors. 

Sec.  6.  Constitutionality.  Invalidity  of  any  section 
or  provision  of  the  bill  not  to  affect  any  provision  oth- 
erwise valid. 

Sec.  7.  Repeal  and  Saving  Clause.  No  provisions  of 
the  bill  to  be  construed  as  limiting  any  regulations  pro- 
hibiting manufacture,  sale,  etc.,  of  intoxicating  liquors 
within  prescribed  zones,  or  as  prohibiting  enforcement 
of  War  Prohibition  through  the  military  or  naval  au- 
thorities. 

Title  II 

Prohibition  of  Intoxicating  Beverages. 

Sec.  1.  Definition.  Intoxicating  liquor  is  defined  to  in- 
clude alcohol,  brandy,  whisky,  rum,  gin,  beer,  ale,  por- 
ter, and  wine,  and  in  addition  thereto  any  other  spiri- 
tuous, vinous,  malt,  or  fermented  liq- 
Intoxicatingr  uor,  liquids,  and  compounds,  whether 
Beverag'es  medicated  or  not,  and  by  whatever  name 

Defined  cailed,  containing  one-half  of  1 per  cen- 
tum or  more  of  alcohol  by  volume  which 
are  fit  for  use  for  beverage  purposes  : Provided,  how- 
ever, That  the  foregoing  definition  shall  not  extend  to 
dealcoholized  wine  nor  to  any  iiquor  or  liquid  produced 
by  the  process  by  which  beer,  aie,  or  porter  is  manu- 
factured but  containing  not  more  than  one-half  of  1 per 
centum  of  alcohol  if  such  liquor  or  liquids  shall  be  oth- 
erwise denominated  than  as  beer,  ale,  or  porter. 

Sec.  2.  Arrests,  Etc.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue and  his  assistants  to  investigate  and  report  viola- 
tions of  the  bill  to  the  local  United  States  Attorney,  who 
is  directed  to  prosecute  offenders  under  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral’s direction.  Commissioner  and  his  assistants  au- 
thorized to  swear  out  warrants  for  arrests  and  search, 
and  to  conduct  preliminary  trials  under  control  of  the 
district  attorney,  R.  S.  1014,  which  prescribes  the  pro- 
cedure for  arresting  offenders  in  general,  made  appli- 
cable. 

Sec.  3.  Prohibition.  Manufacture,  sale,  transportation, 
importation,  exportation,  possession,  etc.,  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  prohibited,  from  the  date  when  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  takes  effect,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  the  bill.  Purchase  and  sale  of  warehouse  receipts  cov- 
ering distilled  spirits  in  warehouses  is  permitted  and  no 
tax  shall  attach  to  such  sale  of  receipts. 

Sec.  4.  Exceptions.  Prohibition  not  to  apply  to  : 

(a)  denatured  alcohol ; 

( b)  medicinal  preparations  in  accordancewith 
United  States  Pharmacopeia,  etc.,  if  un- 
fit for  beverage  use  ; 

( c)  patent  medicines  unfit  for  beverage  uses  : 

(d)  toilet  preparations  unfit  for  beverage  use, 
having  quantity  of  alcohol  printed  on  the 
package ; 

(e)  flavoring  extracts  unfit  for  use  as  a bev- 
erage ; 

(f)  vinegar  and  fruit  juices  for  the  produc- 
tion of  vinegar. 

Manufacturers  of  these  articles  required  to  obtain  per- 
mits for  such  manufacture  and  for  purchase  of  liquors 
needed  as  material,  and  to  give  bond,  keep  records  and 
make  reports  as  specified  in  the  bill  or  by  direction  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  Manufacturers 
not  to  sell  or  use  liquor  otherwise  than  as  an  ingredient 
of  articles  manufactured.  No  more  alcohol  to  be  used 
in  manufacture  of  extracts,  etc.,  than  is  needed  for  ex- 
traction or  solution  of  elements  contained 
Permits  for  preservation.  Sale  of  any  of  the  articles 
under  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  or  (f),  or  extracts 
or  syrups,  for  beverage  purposes,  or  where  seller  might 
reasonably  deduce  intention  of  purchaser  to  use  them 
for  beverage  purposes,  or  sale  of  beverages  containing 
one-half  of  1 per  cent  or  more  of  alcohol  by  Amlume  in 
which  extracts,  etc.,  are  used  as  ingredients,  to  subject 
seller  to  penalties  prescribed  in  Sec.  30. 

Sec.  5.  Analysis  of  Manufactured  Articles.  Commis- 
sioner authorized  to  make  analysis  of  any  article  men- 
tioned in  Sec.  4,  to  ascertain  whether  it  corresponds  to 
the  limitations  prescribed  ; if  the  analysis  shows  that  it 
does  not,  he  may  summon  the  manufacturer  to  show 
cause  why  the  permit  should  not  be  revoked.  Decision 
of  Commissioner  after  hearing  to  be  subject  to  court  re- 
view. 

Sec.  6.  Permits.  Permits  required  for  manufacture, 
sale,  purchase,  transportation  or  prescription  of  liquor, 
except  for  purchase  of  liquor  prescribed  by  a physician. 
Permits  for  manufacture,  prescription,  sale  or  transpor- 
tation to  continue  one  year,  to  expire  at  the  close  of  the 
calendar  year  of  issuance.  Existing  permits  may  be  ex- 
tended. Permits  for  purchase  of  liquor  to  be  in  force 
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not  over  90  days  after  issuance ; such  permits  to  speci- 
fy the  quantity  and  kind  of  liquor  and  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  to  be  used.  Permits  not  to  be  issued  to  any 
person  who  has  violated  any  Federal  or  state  liquor  per- 
mit within  one  year.  Retail  permits  to  be  issued  only  to 
licensed  pharmacists ; prescription  permits,  only  to  li- 
censed physicians  in  active  practice.  Commissioner  au- 
thorized to  require  bond  of  applicants  and  to  prescribe 
form  of  permits,  etc.  Decision  of  Commissioner  may  be 
reviewed  in  courts.  Provision  made  for  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  wine  for  sacramental  purposes. 

Sec.  7.  Prescriptions.  Liquor  not  to  be  prescribed  ex- 
cept by  licensed  physician  in  active  practice,  and  he  shall 
not  prescribe  unless  he  in  good  faith 
Physicans’  believes  that  the  prescription  will  af- 
Prescriptions  ford  relief  to  the  patient  from  an  ail- 
ment. Not  over  one  pint  of  spirituous 
liquor  to  be  prescribed  for  any  person  internally  with- 
in ten  days,  and  no  prescription  to  be  filled  more  than 
once.  Prescriptions  to  be  endorsed  “cancelled”  as  soon 
as  filled,  and  records  to  be  kept  by  both  physician  and 
pharmacist. 

Sec.  8.  Prescription  Forms.  Prescriptions  to  be  on 
forms  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, with  stubs  containing  copies  of  prescriptions  fur- 
nished at  cost.  Books  with  stubs  filled  out  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  Commissioner,  with  all  unused  or  defaced 
blanks. 

Sec.  9.  Revocation  of  Permits.  Commissioner  to  sum- 
mon persons  holding  permits  to  a hearing  in  case  of 
complaint  under  oath  charging  violation  of  the  bill,  or 
of  any  state  liquor  law,  or  in  case  he  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve such  violation  has  occurred;  and  upon  establish- 
ment of  such  violation  wilfully  to  revoke  the  permit,  no 
further  permit  to  be  granted  to  such  person  within  one 
year  thereafter.  Action  of  Commissioner  to  be  subject 
to  court  review. 

Sec.  10.  Record  of  Sales,  Etc.  Commissioner  to  pre- 
scribe form  of  record  to  be  filled  out  and  report  to  be 
filed  by  persons  manufacturing,  purchasing 
Records  for  sale,  selling  or  transporting  liquor,  such 
record  and  report  to  state  the  amount  and 
kind  of  liquor,  the  name  and  addresses  of  persons  con- 
nected with  the  transaction,  and  the  time  and  place. 

Sec.  11.  Records  of  Manufacturers  and  Druggists.  Rec- 
ords kept  by  manufacturers  and  druggists  to  contain 
copies  of  permits  to  purchase,  for  each  sale  made.  Man- 
ufacturers and  wholesale  drunggists  not  to  sell  except 
at  wholesale,  and  only  to  persons  who  have  permits  to 
purchase  in  such  quantities. 

Sec.  12.  Labels  of  Containers.  Manufacturers  to  at- 
tach to  all  liquor  containers  a label  stating  manufactur- 
er’s name,  kind  and  quantity  of  liquor,  date  of  manu- 
facture and  copy  of  manufacturing  permit,  which  label 
is  not  to  be  removed  by  the  wholesaler.  Wholesalers  to 
attach  to  all  liquor  packages  sold  by  them  a label  stat- 
ing kind  of  liquor,  manufacturer’s  name,  date  of  sale 
and  name  of  purchaser,  which  label  is  not  to  be  removed 
until  liquor  is  used. 

Sec.  13.  Records.  Etc.,  of  Carriers.  Carriers  trans- 
porting liquor  are  to  se^cure  permit  and  record  liquor  re- 
ceived for  shipment,  and  to  deliver  only  to  persons  pre- 
senting verified  copy  of  permit  to  purchase.  Copy  of 
permit  to  be  made  part  of  carrier’s  permanent  record. 
.Agents  of  carriers  authorized  to  administer  oaths  to  con- 
signees, who  must  be  identified  if  not  personally  known 
to  the  agent ; name  and  address  of  persons  identifying 
to  be  included  in  record. 

Sec.  14.  Deceiving  Carrier,  Receiving  Without  Label. 
No  i>erson  to  offer  liquor  for  shipment  without  notify- 
ing carrier  of  nature  and  character  of  ship- 
Carriers  ment.  Liquors  not  to  be  transported  by  car- 
riers nor  received  from  them  unless  package 
is  labeled  to  show  name  and  address  of  consignor  and 
consignee,  kind  and  quantity  of  liquor,  number  of  per- 
mit. and  address  of  person  using  it. 

Sec.  15.  False  Statements  on  Package.  Consignee  not 
to  receive,  and  consignor  or  carrier  not  to  deliver,  liq- 
iior  packages  on  which  appear  statements  whichheknows 
to  be  false. 

Sec.  16.  Switching  Names  or  Fraudulent  Consignees. 
No  person  to  give  a carrier  an  order  for  delivery  of  liq- 
uor, with  intent  to  enable  any  person  other  than  a bona 
fule  consignee  to  obtain  it. 

Sec.  17.  Advertisements.  Advertising  of  liquors  by 
any  means  or  method  prohibited,  except  that  manufac- 
turers and  wholesale  druggists  may  furnish  price  lists 
to  persons  permitted  to  sell  liquor. 

Sec.  18.  Formulae,  Tablets,  Compounds  to  Make  Bev- 
erage Liquor.  Advertising,  manufacture,  sale,  etc.,  of 
preparations  or  formulae  for  use  in  unlawful  manufac- 
ture of  intoxicating  liquor  prohibited. 

Sec.  19.  Soliciting  Orders.  To  solicit  or  receive  from 


another  an  order  for  liquor  or  give  information  of  how 
it  may  be  obtained  in  violation  of  the  bill. 

Sec.  20.  Civil  Damage  Action  Against  Dealer.  Per- 
sons injured  by  intoxicated  persons  to  have  right  of  ac- 
tion against  any  person  contributing  to  such  intoxica- 
tion by  selling  liquor  or  assisting  in  procuring  it.  This 
right  to  survive  in  case  of  death  of  either  party. 

Sec.  21.  Nuisances.  Places  where  intoxicating  liquor  is 
manufactured,  sold,  etc.,  in  violation  of  this  titledeclared 
a common  nuisance,  with  penalty  on  persons  maintain- 
ing such  nuisances  ; fines  and  costs  to  be  a lien  on  the 
premises,  if  the  owner  has  knowledge  or  reason  to  be- 
lieve his  property  is  being  so  used. 

Sec.  22.  Abatement  of  Nuisances.  Attorney  General 
or  district  attorney  or  state  prosecuting  attorneys  or 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  or  his  subordinates 
authorized  to  prosecute  suits  for  abatement  of  such  nui- 
sances, in  any  court  of  equity.  Temporary  injunctions 
may  be  issued  by  the  court,  or  judge  in  vacation,  re- 
straining removal  of  liquors,  etc.,  as  well  as  continu- 
ance of  the  nuisance.  No  bond  to  be  required  in  insti- 
tuting the  proceedings.  Finding  of  actual  violation  of 
law  not  necessary,  if  material  allegations  of  petition  are 
true.  Court  may  order  abandonment  of  the  building,  etc., 
for  one  year,  or  may  permit  owner,  etc.,  to  resume  con- 
trol upon  giving  bond  that  no  liquor  will  thereafter  be 
manufactured,  sold,  etc.,  on  the  premises. 

Sec.  23.  Fee  of  Officers  for  Selling.  Officers  entitled 
to  same  fee  for  removal  and  sale  of  property  under  the 
bill  as  sheriff  of  the  county  for  selling  property  on  ex- 
ecution, besides  a reasonable  sum  for  closing  premises 
and  keeping  them  closed.  Violation  of  this  title  on  leased 
premises  to  work  forfeiture  of  lease,  at  option  of  lessor. 

Sec.  24.  Contempt  Proceedings.  Violation  of  injunc- 
tions punishable  by  fine  of  not  over  $1,000  and  impris- 
onment from  30  days  to  one  year ; court  to  have  power 
to  enforce  injunctions. 

Sec.  25.  Searches  and  Seizures — Property  Rights  in 
Liquor.  Possession  of  liquor  or  property  designed  for 
manufacture  of  liquor  contrary  to  this  title  prohibited  ; 
no  property  rights  to  exist  in  such  liquor  or  property. 

Search  warrants  to  be  issued  as  provided  in 
Search  Title  XI  of  the  Espionage  Act  (40  Stat.  228- 
and  230L  and  property  seized  to  be  subject  to  dis- 
Seizure  position  as  the  court  may  order.  Liquor  and 
property  designed  for  unlawful  manufacture 
of  liquor  to  be  destroyed.  Private  dwellings  not  to  be 
searched  unless  used  for  unlawful  sale  of  liquor,  or  used 
in  part  for  business  purposes.  Rooms  used  exclusively 
for  residence  purposes  in  hotels  and  boarding-houses  are 
considered  private  dwellings. 

Sec.  26.  Seizure  of  Vehicles.  Vehicles  discovered  trans- 
porting liquors  contrary  to  law  to  be  seized  by  the  offi- 
cer discovering  them,  and  the  person  in  charge  arrested 
and  proceeded  against.  Vehicles  to  be  returned  to  own- 
er upon  sufficient  bond.  Liquor  to  be  destroyed  on  con- 
viction, and  vehicles  sold  and  proceeds  paid  into  the 
treasury,  except  fee  for  seizure  and  expenses  and  bona 
fide  Hens,  unless  the  owner  can  show  ignorance  of  the 
purpose  for  which  the  vehicle  was  used.  Unclaimed  ve- 
hicles to  be  advertised  for  two  weeks  before  sale. 

Sec.  27.  Disposition  of  Seized  Liquors.  Seized  liquors, 
instead  of  being  destroyed,  may,  by  order  of  the  court, 
be  delivered  to  any  government  agency  for  medicinal, 
mechanical  or  scientific  uses,  or  may  be  sold  to  persons 
having  a permit  to  purchase. 

Sec.  28.  Powers  of  Officers.  Revenue  and  other  offi- 
cers charged  with  enforcing  criminal  laws  to  have  same 
power  for  enforcing  this  bill  as  for  enforcing  any  Fed- 
eral law  concerning  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor. 

Sec.  29.  Penalties.  Any  person  who  manufactures  or 
sells  liquor  in  violation  of  this  title  shall  for  a first  of- 
fense be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000.  or  imprisoned  not 
exceeding  six  months,  and  for  a second  or  subsequent 
offense  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $200  nor  more  than 
$2,000  and  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  month  nor 
more  than  five  years.  Any  person  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  any  permit,  or  who  makes  any  false  record,  re- 
port. or  affidavit  required  by  this  title,  or 
Penalties  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
for  which  offense  a special  penalty  is  not 
prescribed,  shall  be  fined  for  the  first  offense  not  more 
than  $500  ; for  a second  offense  not  less  than  $100  nor 
more  than  $1 ,000,  or  he  imprisoned  not  more  than  nine- 
ty days  : for  any  subsequent  offense  he  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  $500  and  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  three 
months  nor  more  than  two  years. 

Penalties  provided  against  the  manufacture  of  liquor 
without  a permit  are  not  to  be  applied  to  persons  man- 
ufacturing nonintoxicating  cider  and  fruit  juices  exclu- 
sively for  use  in  their  homes. 

Sec.  30.  No  Person  Excused  From  Testifying.  No  per- 
son to  be  excused  from  testifying  on  ground  that  his  evi- 
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deuce  would  tend  to  incriminate  him  ; no  natural  per- 
son to  be  prosecuted  on  account  of  testimony  given,  ex- 
cept for  perjury. 

Sec.  31.  Venue.  Sale  and  delivery  of  liquor  delivered 
by  carriers  to  be  deemed  to  be  made  in  county  or  dis- 
trict where  sale  or  delivery  was  made,  or  through  which 
shipment  was  made  ; and  prosecution  may  be  had  in  any 
such  county  or  district. 

Sec.  32.  Affidavits  and  Indictments.  Separate  offenses 
rnay  be  united  in  separate  courts  and  tried  at  one  trial. 
Name  of  purchaser  or  negative  averments  not  required 
on  indictment,  etc.,  but  allegation  that  the  act  was  pro- 
hibited and  unlawful  is  sufficient. 

Sec.  33.  Possession  of  Liquor.  Possession  of  liquor 
after  February  1,  1920,  by  persons  not  legally  permit- 
ted, to  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  intent  to  violate  this 
title.  Persons  permitted  to  have  liquor  to  report  with- 
in ten  days  after  amendment  becomes  op- 
Possession  erative  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  the  kind  and  amount  of  liquor  in 
their  possession.  Possession  of  liquor  in  private  dwell- 
ings not  to  be  unlawful  and  not  required  to  be  reported, 
but  such  liquors  must  be  used  for  personal  consumption 
of  the  owner,  his  family  and  guests  ; burden  of  proof  to 
be  on  possessor  to  prove  that  it  was  lawfully  acquired, 
possessed  and  is  non-intoxicating. 

Sec.  34.  Publicity  of  Records.  Records  of  manufac- 
turers, druggists,  physicians,  and  carriers  to  be  subject 
to  inspection  by  Federal  and  state  officers  or  by  desig- 
nated persons.  Copies  to  be  competent  evidence  in  any 
proceeding  in  which  the  original  would  be  competent. 

Sc.  35.  Repeal — Tax  on  Illegal  Sales.  Only  incon- 
sistent provisions  of  existing  law  to  be  repealed  by  this 
act.  Liquor  tax  stamps  not  to  be  issued  in  advance,  but 
on  evidence  of  illegal  manufacture  or  sale  double  the 
present  tax  to  be  assessed,  with  a penalty  of  $500  on  re- 
tail dealers  and  $1,000  on  manufacturers  ; payment  of 
such  tax  and  penalty  not  to  give  any  relief  from  crimi- 
nal liability.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with 
approval  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, authorized  to  compromise  suits. 

Sec.  36.  Constitutionality.  Invalidity  of  any  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  not  to  invalidate  any  other  provision. 

Sec.  37.  Storage  of  Liquor,  Near-Beer,  Etc.  Storage 
of  liquor,  manufactured  prior  to  taking  effect  of  the  bill, 
in  United  States  bonded  warehouses,  and  transportation 
after  tax  paid  for  purposes  authorized,  not  prohibited. 
Manufacturers  of  beverages  containing  less  than  one- 
half  of  1 per  cent  of  alcohol  may  be  permit- 
Storagre  ted  to  develop  liquid  with  a greater  alcoholic 
content,  upon  giving  bond  to  reduce  the  con- 
tent below  one-half  of  1 per  cent.  Alcohol  removed  to 
be  subject  to  the  same  law  as  other  liquors,  if  saved  ; if 
evaporated  and  not  saved  to  pay  no  tax.  Beer,  etc.,  con- 
taining less  than  one-half  of  1 per  cent  of  alcohol  by 
volume  not  included  in  intoxicating  liquor,  but  sale  for 
beverage  purposes  under  such  name  prohibited  : burden 
of  proof  on  seller  to  show  that  alcoholic  content  less  than 
one-half  of  1 per  cent. 

Sec.  38.  Employment  of  Clerks.  Etc.  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  and  Attorney  General  authorized  to 
employ,  under  the  Civil  Service  Act,  with  preference  to 
persons  in  military  or  naval  service  during  the  recent 
war.  such  assistants,  clerks,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  bill,  so  much  money  as  neces- 
sary being  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
jiose. 

Sec.  39.  Service  of  Summons  on  Owners  of  Property. 
Summons  to  be  served  personally  on  persons  whose  prop- 
erty is  affected  in  any  case  but  who  have  not  personally 
violated  the  law,  if  such  persons  are  to  be  found  within 
jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

Title  III.  Industrial  Alcohol 

Sec.  1.  Definition. 

Sec.  2.  Registration  of  Industrial  Alcohol  Plants.  Pro- 
ducers of  alcohol  to  register  industrial  alcohol  plants 
within  30  days  after  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  as  soon 
as  practicable  to  give  bond  and  receive  permit  for  op- 
eration of  the  plant.  Same  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
case  of  new  plants  hereafter  established. 

Sec.  3.  Warehouses.  Warehouses  for  storage  and  dis- 
tribution of  alcohol  for  non-beverage  purposes  may  be 
established  under  bond  and  permit,  in 
WarelioTises  connection  with  manufacturing  plants  or 
elsewhere  : entry,  storage,  and  withdraw- 
al of  alcohol  to  be  subject  to  regulations  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue. 

Sec.  4.  Transfer  of  Alcohol.  Alcohol  produced  at  reg- 
istered plants  or  stored  in  bonded  warehouses  may  be 
transferred  to  other  plants  or  warehouses. 

Sec.  5.  Taxes.  Taxes  imposed  on  alcohol  to  attach  as 
soon  as  alcohol  is  in  existence,  as  a first  lien  on  the  alco- 
hol and  the  premises  of  production  or  storage,  with  im- 


provements and  appliances,  the  proprietors  of  the  plants 
and  warehouses  being  jointly  liable. 

Sec.  6.  Withdrawal  of  Distilled  Spirits  Prom  Ware- 
houses. Distilled  spirits  fit  for  beverage  purposes  in 
bonded  warehouses  wffien  Eighteenth  Amendment  goes 
into  effect  may  be  withdrawn  for  denaturation  on  de- 
posit in  bonded  warehouses  established  under  this  bill ; 
such  spirits,  if  not  suitable  for  other  than  beverage  pur- 
poses, to  be  redistilled  and  thereafter  denatured  or  sold 
in  accordance  with  this  bill. 

Sec.  7.  Transformation  of  Distilleries,  Etc.  Existing 
distilleries  and  bonded  warehouses  may,  upon  filing  bond 
and  obtaining  permit,  be  operated  as  industrial  alcohol 
plants  and  bonded  warehouses  under  this  title. 

Sec.  8.  Production  of  Alcohol.  Alcohol  may  be  pro- 
duced at  industrial  alcohol  plants  from  raw  materials 
or  by  any  suitable  processes  and  may  be  used  at  such 
plants  or  bonded  warehouses  or  sold  for  any  lawful  pur- 
pose. 

Sec.  9.  Exceptions.  Industrial  alcohol  plants  and  bonded 
warehouses  established  under  this  title  to  be  exempt  from 
various  provisions  of  the  internal  revenue  laws  govern- 
ing distilleries,  etc. 

Sec.  10.  Tax-Free  Alcohol.  Denaturing  plants  may 
be  established  upon  filing  bond  and  obtaining  permit,  at 
industrial  alcohol  plants  or  elsewhere,  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  denaturation  of  alcohol.  Denatured  alco- 
hol to  be  free  of  tax  when  sold  for  domestic  use  or  for 
export.  Manufacturers  of  distilled  vinegar  not  to  be  re- 
quired to  raise  proof  of  alcohol  used  in  manufacture,  or 
to  denature  it. 

Sec.  11.  Withdrawal  of  Alcohol,  Tax  Free.  Alcohol 
may  be  withdrawn  tax  free  from  industrial  alcohol  plants 
or  bonded  warehouses  for  denaturation,  for  use  by  any 
Federal  or  State  agency,  scientific  institutions  or  hospi- 
tals, or  any  other  lawful  tax-free  pur- 
Denaturation  pose.  Spirits  of  less  proof  than  160°  to 
be  deemed  alcohol  for  purpose  of  dena- 
turation. Permit  required  for  purchase  of  tax-free  alco- 
hol, also  bonds  as  prescribed  in  Title  I,  except  where  the 
United  States  or  a State  is  the  purchaser. 

Sec.  12.  Penalties.  Penalties  provided  in  Title  III  to 
be  in  addition  to  those  in  Title  II. 

Sec.  13.  Regulations.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue to  issue  regulations  concerning  industrial  alcohol 
plants,  etc.,  with  the  object  of  protecting  the  revenue, 
preventing  illegal  use  of  alcohol  and  developing  the  non- 
beverage alcohol  industry.  Regulations  to  have  force  of 
law. 

Sec.  14.  Allowance  for  Shrinkage,  Etc.  Commission- 
er authorized  to  remit  or  refund  tax  in  case  of  evapora- 
tion, shrinkage,  leakage,  etc.,  of  alcohol  during  distil- 
lation, etc.,  if  satisfied  that  the  alcohol  has  not  been  di- 
verted to  an  illegal  use;  no  allowance  to  be  made  if  the 
person  claiming  it  is  indemnified  by  insurance  against 
such  loss. 

Sec.  15.  Penalties.  Penalty  for  violations  of  Title  III 
to  be  not  over  $1,000  or  30  days,  or  both,  for  the  first 
offense ; from  $1,000  to  $10,000  and  from  30  days  to  a 
year  for  subsequent  offenses.  Commissioner  authorized 
to  refuse  permit  for  a year  in  case  of  second  or  subse- 
quent offenses. 

Sec.  16.  Taxes.  Taxes  payable  on  alcohol  to  be  col- 
lected either  by  assessment  or  by  stamp. 

Sec.  17.  Release  of  Property  Seized.  Commissioner  au- 
thorized to  release  property  seized,  on  taking  bond  from 
the  claimant. 

Sec.  18.  Administration.  General  administrative  pro- 
visions of  internal  revenue  laws  made  applicable  to  this 
title. 

Sec.  19.  Repeal.  Prior  laws  relating  to  alcohol  re- 
pealed so  far  as  inconsistent  with  this  title. 

Sec.  20.  Date  of  Taking  Effect.  Title  I and  III  and 
Secs.  1,  39,  and  40  of  Title  II  to  take  effect  at  once ; the 
other  sections  of  Title  II,  when  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment goes  into  effect. 

The  enactment  of  the  Volstead  Law  was  secured 
after  a long  and  bitter  fight  between  the  temper- 
ance and  the  liquor  interests  represented  in  both 
houses  of  Congress.  At  the  introduction  of  the  mea- 
sure by  Congressman  Volstead  it  was  referred  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  This  committee 
acted  on  the  bill,  making  changes  which 
The  Bill  somewhat  weakened  its  provisions  for 
in  the  search  and  seizure,  the  soliciting  of  or- 
House  ders  for  liquor,  and  the  section  requir- 
ing reports  from  local  officers  as  to  ar- 
rests for  drunkenness.  However,  the  measure  was 
reported  favorably  to  the  House,  the  vote  being  17-2 
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in  favor  of  recommending  its  passage.  The  dissent- 
ing votes  were  cast  by  Representatives  Igoe  and 
Dyer,  both  of  Missouri,  who  had  tried  to  secure 
amendments  making  the  bill  less  stringent. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  bill  in  the  House 
the  principal  fight  centered  around  the  definition 
of  intoxicants,  the  measure  fixing  the  alcoholic 
limit  of  beverages  at  one  half  of  1 per  cent  by  vol- 
ume. A fight  was  made  by  the  wet  interests  to  al- 
low the  manufacture  and  sale  of  2.75  per-cent  beer. 

The  first  section  of  the  Law,  which  pertains  to 
the  enforcement  of  War  Prohibition,  was  approved 
by  the  House  on  July  17,  after  which  the  second 
part,  the  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, was  taken  up.  In  the  discussion  of  War  Pro- 
hibition a motion  to  repeal  the  War  act  was  pre- 
vented, a vote  on  repeal  being  refused,  and  an 
amendment  providing  for  the  sale  of  2.75  per-cent 
beer  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  An  amendment, 
proposed  by  Representative  Igoe,  to  strike  out  all 
definition  of  intoxicants  was  defeated  by  a record 
vote  of  123-83,  and  one  offered  by  Representative 
Gard,  of  Ohio,  providing  that  a person  charged 
with  violating  a liquor-selling  injunction  might 
demand  and  obtain  a trial  by  jury,  provoked  an 
hour’s  debate,  but  was  also  defeated  by  a vote  of 
7S-7G.  All  attempts  to  eliminate  the  drastic  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  were  defeated.  An  amendment  of- 
fered by  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  to  permit  the  mak- 
ing of  cider  for  personal  use  was  defeated  by  vote 
of  72-50,  while  Volstead’s  flavoring  extract  amend- 
ment was  passed  by  vote  of  79-74. 

The  debate  on  the  provisions  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  centered  around  the 
question  of  search  and  seizure  and  “possession.” 
Possession  was  permitted,  an  amendment  of  July 
21  to  make  home  possession  of  liquor  unlawful 
having  been  defeated,  only  three  members  voting 
for  it.  The  search-and-seizure  clause  was  strength- 
ened by  the  Barkley  amendment,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  search  homes  where  liquor  is  sold,  but  pro- 
viding that  no  home  be  searched  un- 
Debate  on  less  there  is  ample  proof  against  the 
Search  and  owner  that  it  is  a place  of  public  re- 

Seizure  sort  for  the  sale  of  liquor.  Severe 
penalties  were  provided  for  the  issue 
of  search-warrants  without  just  cause  and  for  any 
abuse  in  executing  them.  When  Sec.  35  of  the  bill, 
dealing  with  Constitutional  Prohibition,  and  con- 
taining the  provision  making  it  unlawful  to  store 
liquor  at  home  for  personal  use,  was  reached,  the 
House  was  thrown  into  wild  confusion.  Every  mem- 
ber wanted  to  speak  or  offer  an  amendment.  Vol- 
stead, as  the  author  of  the  bill,  was  given  prefer- 
ence and  he  offered  two  amendments,  fixingthe  time 
for  reporting  the  possession  of  intoxicants.  An 
amendment  offered  by  Baker,  of  California,  mak- 
ing it  unlawful  to  have  liquor  in  one’s  own  dwell- 
ing. was  supported  by  three  members,  but  opposed 
by  Volstead  and  defeated. 

The  search-and-seizure  provision  as  passed  is  not 
so  drastic  as  that  in  many  State  codes,  the  fear  of 
violating  the  sanctity  of  the  home  acting  as  a de- 
terrent. To  prevent  the  owner  from  turning  his 
dwelling  into  a sj>eak-easy.  however,  an  amendment 
was  adopted  providing  that  liquors  in  the  home 
must  be  only  for  the  consumption  of  the  owner  of 
the  dwelling,  his  family,  and  bona-fide  guests.  An 
amendment,  offered  by  Igoe.  making  provision  for 
handling  sacramental  wine,  which  the  bill  had 
miled  to  do,  was  also  adopted.  The  final  vote  on 


the  measure  was  taken  after  a motion  by  Igoe  to 
recommit  the  bill  had  been  defeated  by  a vote  of 
255-136;  the  bill  passed  by  a vote  of  287-100,  on 
July  22,  1919,  three  members  voting  “present.” 
The  measure  was  then  sent  to  the  Senate,  where 
it  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  of 
which  Senator  Sterling  of  South  Dakota  was  chair- 
man. After  consideration  by  the  Subcommittee  and 
slight  amendment,  the  bill  was  reported  favorably 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  made  a few 
changes  in  the  bill,  the  principal  one 
The  Bill  being  a definition  of  the  word  “dwell- 
in  the  ing,”  to  include  residences,  apartments. 
Senate  hotels,  or  similar  places  of  abode.  The 
provision  permitting  individual  storage 
and  consumption  of  intoxicants  was  retained,  as 
was  also  the  Subcommittee  amendment  permitting 
the  home  manufacture  of  light  wine  and  cider.  To 
prevent  individuals  from  storing  away  large  quan- 
tities of  liquor  for  their  own  use,  as  unfair  to  the 
spirit  of  the  law  and  to  those  unal)le  to  do  so.  Sen- 
ator Walsh  of  Montana  favored  a provision  to  make 
these  stores  taxable  and  to  require  the  owners  to 
report  the  amount  of  liquor  held. 

Tremendous  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  by  the 
wet  interests  to  amend  the  code  to  weaken  it  suf- 
ficiently to  encourage  the  illicit  manufacturer  in 
law  violation  and  to  give  him  a fighting  chance  in 
court,  possibly  to  escape  conviction  on  technicali- 
ties, or  at  least  to  delay  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. The  wet  press  professed  to  lie  concerned  lest 
the  Prohibitionists  defeat  themselves  by  making  the 
law  too  stringent,  which  would  bring  about  a re- 
vulsion of  feeling  and  the  repeal  of  the  Amend- 
ment. The  argument  that  Congress  had  no  power 
to  define  intoxicating  liquor  was  settled  by  the  ci- 
tation of  many  precedents. 

The  enforcement  measure  was  reported  favorably 
to  the  Senate  on  Aug.  16,  but  there  is  no  record  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  vote  on  it.  It  was  debated 
in  the  Senate  on  Sept.  4 and  5,  was  slightly  amended, 
and  was  passed  without  roll-call,  the  measure  be- 
ing substantially  the  same  as  that  reported  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  differing  from  the 
House  bill  in  some  minor  points.  The  Senate  ex- 
tended the  operation  of  the  bill  to  include  the  Canal 
Zone  and  voted  to  permit  householders  to  manufac- 
ture light  wine  and  cider,  retaining  the  House  defi- 
nition of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  Senate  returned 
the  amended  bill  to  the  House  and  the  latter  body 
refused  to  concur  in  the  amendments,  as  a result 
of  which  the  measure  went  to  conference  to  reach 
an  agreement.  In  the  Senate,  Sterling,  Nelson,  and 
Overman  were  appointed  conferees;  in  the  House, 
Volstead,  Webb,  and  IMorgan. 

After  three  weeks’  deadlock  the  conferees  reached 
an  agreement  on  Oct.  1,  and  the  bill  was  returned 
Avithout  fundamental  changes  in  its  plan  for  strict 
enforcement  of  both  War  and  Prohibition  enforce- 
ment by  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
The  ter  nal  Revenue  and  the  Department 

Senate’s  of  Justice.  The  provisions  for  the 
Amendments  manufacture  and  sale  of  industrial 
s]urits  and  of  spirits  for  sacramen- 
tal and  industrial  pur])oses  were  retained,  but  rig- 
orous safeguards  against  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  intoxicants  for  any  other  ])urpose  were  provided. 
The  Senate  conferees  succeeded  in  retaining  vir- 
tually every  one  of  the  liberal  provisions  inserted 
by  tlic  Senate,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  amend- 
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mont  permitting  the  home  manufacture  and  con- 
sumption of  light  wines.  The  most  heated  dispute 
centered  about  the  “burden  of  proof”  provision  as 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  conferees  were 
successful,  and  the  bill  finally  provided  that  the 
Government  must  bear  the  “burden  of  proof”  in 
the  prosecution  of  liquor  violations.  Manufactur- 
ers, however,  must  bear  the  burden  of  proof  that 
their  products  contain  only  the  legal  amount  of  al- 
cohol. No  change  was  made  in  the  provision  allow- 
ing a man  to  have  and  consume  in  his  own  home 
liquors  acquired  before  the  law  became  operative, 
which  date  was  fixed  at  Feb.  1,  1920. 

Other  Senate  amendments  accepted  included : 
Striking  out  the  clause  penalizing  drunkenness  on 
trains,  street  cars,  automobiles,  ferries,  or  other 
public  conveyances;  prohibiting  general  public  in- 
spection of  the  records  of  sales  and  purchases  filed 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner;  requir- 
ing physical  examination  of  patients  before  issu- 
ing prescriptions  for  intoxicating  beverages ; pro- 
viding for  the  consumption  of  intoxicants  by  pa- 
tients in  establishments  for  treating  alcoholic  ad- 
dicts; recognizing  a hotel  room  used  as  permanent 
residence  as  a home  and  as  such  not  subject  to 
search  and  seizure  of  liquor  stored  for  personal  use ; 
authorizing  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  near  beer 
and  similar  malt  beverages  containing  under  one 
half  of  1 per  cent  of  alcohol,  with  the  stipulation 
that  other  names  than  beer  should  be  irsed  for  their 
titles ; and  exempting  the  advertising  of  commer- 
cial alcoholic  compounds  in  trade  journals  from 
the  prohibition  of  advertisement  of  intoxicants  or 
of  formulas  or  contrivances  for  their  manufacture. 
War-time  Prohibition  was  declared  to  be  in  effect 
until  peace  was  officially  declared  and  demobiliza- 
tion completed. 

The  Enforcement  bill,  as  agreed  on  in  conference, 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  Oct.  8 without  dis- 
cussion and  by  viva-voce  vote.  In  the  House  the 
w'ets  made  a vain  effort  to  have  the  measure  sent 
back  to  conference  with  instructions  to  eliminate 
a section  permitting  State  authorities  to  issue 
search-warrants,  and  a motion  to  this  effect  was 
made  by  Representative  Igoe,  but  was  defeated  by 
a vote  of  215-83.  Igoe  protested  against 
The  Bill  State  officers  enforcing  a Federal  law 
Adopted  through  their  authority  to  issue  search- 
warrants  and  maintained  that  similar 
provisions  had  been  defeated  in  the  House.  Webb, 
of  North  Carolina,  opposed  Igoe,  stating  that  the 
House’s  disapproval  was  due  to  the  false  impres- 
sion that  State  officials  would  be  given  the  power 
of  arrest  as  well  as  search.  Beyond  this  final  at- 
tempt the  wets  confined  themselves  to  voting  against 
the  measure  as  “un-American,”  and  accusing  the 
House  conferees  of  exceeding  their  authority  in  ac- 
cepting the  Senate  amendments  in  the  measure. 
On  Oct.  10  the  bill  was  finally  passed  by  a vote  of 
321-70. 

It  was  provided  that  the  War  Prohibition  section 
should  go  into  effect  as  soon  as  signed  and  the  Con- 
stitutional Prohibition  section  when  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  became  effective  (Jan.  16,  1920) 
except  sections  1,  27,  37,  and  38.  which  were  to  be- 
come operative  upon  the  passage  and  approval  of 
the  act. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  was 
entrusted  the  responsibility  of  investigating  and 
reporting  violations  of  the  War  Prohibition  act  to 


the  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  district 
in  which  the  violations  were  committed,  and  the 
latter  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  prosecuting, 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  attorney-general.  The 
section  appropriating  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
prosecution  of  violators  was  made  effective  upon 
approval  of  the  act.  This  section  provided  an  ap- 
])ropriation  of  $2,000,000  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  and  $100,000  for  the 
use  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

With  enforcement  in  the  hands  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Commissioner  it  was  provided  that  the 
work  be  carried  out  by  Revenue  agents  in  every 
section  of  the  country.  This  provision  was  only  tem- 
porary, however,  as  the  law  provided  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a permanent  force  of  Prohibition  agents 
and  the  appointment  of  a deputy  Commissioner  to 
take  charge  of  enforcement.  Provision  was  made 
for  a Prohibition  officer  in  each  State,  with  suj^er- 
visors  for  each  district  and  deputies  for  as  many 
counties  and  cities  as  necessary.  Under  the  law  all 
saloons  were  to  be  closed  and  officers  were  author- 
ized to  raid  law-breaking  saloons  and  cafes  and, 
stop  the  sale  of  high-powered  beer  and  other  liq- 
uors. 

On  Oct.  15  the  United  States  Brewers’  Associa- 
tion petitioned  President  Wilson  to  veto  the  En- 
forcement bill,  claiming  that  Congress  had  “no  au- 
thority to  enact  any  presently  enforceal)le  Prohi- 
bition law  except  as  a measure  dictated  by  war 
emergency  or  necessity,  as  there  is  now 
Brewers  no  war  emergency.”  This  opinion  was 
Protest  signed  by  Elihu  Root,  William  D.  Guth- 
rie, and  William  L.  Marbury,  counsel 
for  the  Association,  and  it  held  that  beer  contain- 
ing 2.75  per-cent  alcohol  by  weight  is  non-intoxi- 
cating. The  President’s  physical  condition  was  un- 
favorable at  this  time  and  it  was  uncertain  wheth- 
er he  would  be  able  to  consider  the  bill;  in  the  lat- 
ter alternative  the  wets  planned  to  contest  its  con- 
stitutionality on  the  ground  that  the  Constitution 
provides  that  every  bill  passed  by  Congress  “shall 
be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,” 
and  that  on  account  of  his  condition  the  President 
was  unable  to  consider  it. 

For  some  days  the  bill  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  the  opinion  of  Attorney- 
general  Palmer  regarding  its  constitutionality.  On 
Oct.  23  it  was  sent  back  to  President  Wilson,  and 
on  that  day  the  President’s  physician  announced 
that  he  would  not  oppose  the  bill  being  presented 
to  the  President.  It  was  believed  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  sign  the  bill.  On  Oct.  27,  however,  the 
day  before  it  would  have  become  law  without  his 
signature,  he  vetoed  it.  The  report  of  the  President’s 
veto  was  acclaimed  by  the  liquor  interests  and  was 
the  signal  for  the  opening  up  of  liquor  sales  in  all 
wet  cities.  This  situation  was  short-lived,  however, 
for  within  three  hours  after  the  veto  the  House  had 
repassed  the  bill,  making  a record  for  quick  action, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  Senate 
The  repassed  it.  President  Wilson  did  not 
President’s  question  the  constitutionality  of  the 

Veto  measure,  but  objected  to  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  provided  for  War- 
time Prohibition  as  well  as  for  Constitutional  Pro- 
hibition, and  held  that  the  emergency  existing  when 
the  War  act  was  passed  no  longer  existed;  there- 
fore, he  maintained,  the  first  section  of  the  bill 
should  be  removed  and  the  enforcement  of  the  War 
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act  and  the  Constitutional  Amendment  should  he 
treated  in  separate  bills.  His  position  was  consid- 
ered remarkable,  as  he  had  signed  the  War  Prohi- 
bition act  and  its  terms  were  specific  as  to  the  pe- 
riod it  was  to  be  in  force,  specifying  that  it  was  to 
^Pply  the  duration  of  the  War  and  until  the 
termination  of  demobilization,  the  date  of  which 
was  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  President  himself. 
Great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  declare  the  War  at  an  end  and  thus  permit 
the  sale  of  liquor  for  a period  before  the  date  Con- 
stitutional Prohilfition  should  become  operative. 
Information  was  sent  out  from  the  White  House 
at  this  time  that  the  War-time  Prohibition  Law 
would  be  annulled  the  moment  the  Senate  finally 
ratified  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany.  The  text 
of  President  Wilson’s  veto  message  read  in  part 
as  follows : 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

I am  returning  without  my  signature  H.  R.  G81Q,  an 
act  to  prohibit  intoxicating  beverages.  . . 

The  subject  matter  treated  in  this  measure  deals  with 
two  distinct  phases  of  the  Prohibition  legislation.  One 
part  of  the  act  under  consideration  seeks  to  enforce  war- 
time Prohibition.  The  other  provides  for  the  enforce- 
ment which  was  made  necessary  by  the  adoption  of  the 
constitutional  amendment.  I object  and  can  not  approve 
that  part  of  this  legislation  with  reference  to  war-time 
Prohibition. 

It  has  to  do  with  the  enforcement  of  an  act  which  was 
passed  by  reason  of  the  emergencies  of  the  war  and  whose 
objects  have  been  satisfied  in  the  demo- 
Wilson’s  bilization  of  the  army  and  navy  and  whose 
Objections  repeal  I have  already  sought  at  the  hands 
of  Congress.  Where  the  purposes  of  par- 
ticular legislation  arising  out  of  war  emergency  have 
been  satisfied,  sound  public  policy  makes  clear  the  rea- 
son and  necessity  for  repeal. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  for  Congress,  in  considering  this 
important  matter,  to  separate  these  two  questions  and 
effectively  to  legislate  regarding  them,  making  the  prop- 
er distinction  between  temporary  causes  which  arose  out 
of  war-time  emergencies  and  those  like  the  constitution- 
al amendment  of  Prohibition,  which  is  now  part  of  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  country. 

In  all  matters  having  to  do  with  the  personal  habits 
and  customs  of  large  numbers  of  our  people,  we  must 
be  certain  that  the  established  processes  of  legal  change 
are  followed.  In  no  other  way  can  the  salutary  objects 
sought  to  be  accomplished  by  great  reforms  of  this  char- 
acter be  made  satisfactory  and  permanent. 

White  House,  Oct.  27,  1919.  Woodrow  Wilson 

According  to  the  American  Issue  of  Nov.  8, 1919, 
the  reading  of  the  Presidential  veto  message  threw 
the  House  into  a tumult.  At  first  there  was  no  move 
by  the  drys  to  bring  about  immediate  action  on  the 
bill  to  pass  it  over  the  Presidential  veto,  and  Chair- 
man Volstead,  as  custodian  of  the  bill,  moved  that 
consideration  be  deferred  until  the  following  Thurs- 
day. The  wets,  however,  forced  immediate  action, 
believing  that  they  had  sufficient  votes  to  prevent 
its  passage  over  the  veto,  and  Rep  resen  tative  Walsh, 
of  Massachusetts,  moved  to  lay  this  motion  on  the 
tal)le.  A record  vote  was  taken  on  this  motion, 
which  was  defeated  by  184-.30;  214  members  did 
not  vote;  and  (5  answered  Present.  A vote  was  then 
taken  on  the  Volstead  motion  to  postpone  until 
Thursday,  which  was  also  rejected  by  a vote  of 
1.36-84,  210  members  not  voting  and  1 answering 
“Present.”  The  House  then  jiroceeded  to  reconsider 
passage  of  the  bill.  The  wets  now  struggled  against 
their  own  forcing  of  the  vote,  tried  to  secure  ad- 
journment, and  repeatedly  raised  the  question  of 
no  quorum.  Many  motions  were  made  and  a num- 
ber of  roll-calls  taken  before  the  final  vote  at  7 
o’clock.  The  measure  was  rejiassed  by  a vote  of 
176-55;  197  members  did  not  vote,  and  3 answered 
“Present.” 


The  Senate  received  the  Volstead  bill  on  Oct.  28 
and  a controversy  ensued  on  the  question  of  taking 
up  the  measure  in  place  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  which 
had  the  right  of  way.  In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion Senator  Borah,  Idaho,  remarked  that,  in  view 
of  the  President’s  message  on  the  coal  strike  and 
his  statement  in  the  veto  message  that 
The  Bill  the  War  was  at  an  end,  he  did  not  know 
Repassed  where  he  stood;  the  President’s  state- 
ment to  the  miners  declared  the  War 
was  not  ended  and  their  contracts  were  still  in  ef- 
fect, while  his  veto  message  declared  the  War  closed. 
Senator  Lbiderwood,  the  wet  Democratic  leader,  of 
Alabama,  made  an  inelTective  appeal  to  refuse  to 
override  the  President.  After  several  hours’  dis- 
cussion the  Senate  voted  first  on  the  motion  of  Sen- 
ator Sterling,  of  South  Dakota,  to  go  into  legisla- 
tive discussion  in  order  to  consider  passage  of  the 
l)ill  over  the  President’s  veto.  On  this  the  vote  was : 
Yeas,  43,  Nays,  48;  not  voting,  5.  The  final  vote 
on  the  question  was  taken  at  5 o’clock,  when  the 
liill  passed  by  vote  of  65-20,  not  all  members  vot- 
ing. The  Volstead  Act  thus  became  operative  on 
Oct.  28,  1919. 

The  action  of  Congress  in  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent’s veto  undoubtedly  reflected  the  sentiment  of 
the  country,  as  it  was  the  result  of  a vote  of  more 
than  two  thirds.  Opinion  in  the  Democratic  party 
was  divided  regarding  the  matter,  as  is  shown  by 
the  number  of  Democratic  votes  in  favor  of  over- 
riding. William  Jennings  Bryan,  prominent  Dem- 
ocrat and  former  Secretary  of  State  under  Wilson, 
made  the  following  statement  American  Issue,  Nov. 
8,  1919)  : 

I am  very  sorry  the  President  vetoed  the  enforcement 
code. 

It  was  a grave  mistake,  but  fortunately  Congress  im- 
mediately corrected  the  mistake ; but  his  veto  message 
was  based  upon  his  opposition  to  war  Prohibition,  which 
will  expire  on  Jan.  16,  when  constitutional  Prohibition 
begins. 

The  President  was  willing  to  sign  the  bill  putting  into 
force  constitutional  Prohibition,  which  is  permanent.  . . 

With  the  goingintoeffectof  the  Volstead  Law  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  2.75  per-cent  beer  ceased. 
The  responsibility  for  enforcement  being  placed  on 
the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  and  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  former  had  previously  sent  sealed 
orders  to  the  local  revenue  collectors  to  be  ready  to 
act  immediately  on  getting  word  that  the  code  had 
l)econie  operative.  The  liquor  manufacturers  and 
dealers  who  had  been  defying  the  terms  of  the  War 
Prohibition  act,  by  continuing  the  manufacture  of 
beer  of  almost  pre-War  strength,  declared  their  in- 
tention of  abiding  by  the  terms  of  the  Law,  but 
served  notice  that  they  would  test  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  code  in  the  Federal  Courts.  In  most  sec- 
tions of  the  country  the  liquor  traffic  surrendered, 
75  per  cent  of  the  bars  closing  in  New  York  city 
and  a similar  percentage  in  other  large  cities.  The 
revenue  officers  were  active,  arresting  many  offen- 
ders, and  taking  action  to  close  up  establishments 
violating  the  law. 

Suits  were  instituted  by  the  Brewers’  Associa- 
tion in  several  States  against  the  enforcement  of 
the  Law,  and  in  Kentucky  and  Rhode  Island  the 
wet  interests  succeeded  in  securing  restraining  or- 
ders from  the  Federal  Court  to  prevent  the  Fed- 
eral officers  from  enforcing  War  Prohibition.  In  the 
Kentucky  case  the  Distillers  and  Warehouse  Com- 
])any,  of  Louisville,  brought  suit  alleging  contra- 
vention of  Artiele  5of  theConstitutionanddemand- 
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ing  compensation.  The  case  was  ap])ealed  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  at  Cincinnati,  which  held  the 
War  Prohibition  enforcement  act  unconstitution- 
al. The  same  decision  was  given  by  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  a similar  suit  in  Boston,  while  Fed- 
eral Courts  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Chicago 
pronounced  the  Volstead  Act  constitutional.  In  an- 
nouncing his  decision  Federal  Judge  Carpenter  of 
the  District  Court  in  Chicago  said ; 

If  individual  loss  incidental  to  a proper  exercise  of 
police  power  of  the  government  is  not  compensated  for, 
the  court  knows  no  reason  why  the  plaintiffs  should  have 
a temporary  injunction,  pending  appeal.  What  Congress 
has  done  is  in  the  interests  of  public  welfare  and  pub- 
lic morals.  If  plaintiffs,  not  entitled  to  compensation, 
the  Prohibition  law  being  valid,  may  sell  and  distribute 
their  product  among  the  people  of  the  country,  the  dam- 
age to  the  general  welfare  has  been  done  and  can  never 
he  undone.  . . 

The  decisions  in  Kentucky  andMassachusetts  ap- 
plied only  to  the  complainants,  enjoining  district 
attorneys  and  local  internal-revenue  agents  from 
carrying  otit  the  law,  and  did  not  apply  outside  these 
States.  In  five  Federal  courts  the  law  was  held  con- 
stitutional, and  Attorney-general  Palmer  contin- 
ued the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  spite  of  the  ad- 
verse decisions  of  two  courts.  Where  enforcement 
was  enjoined,  some  authorities  held  that  the  sale 
of  liquor  was  permissible  during  the  enjoined  peri- 
od, and  in  some  sections  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  2.75-per-eent  beer  continued;  but  in  such  sec- 
tions the  dealers  were  warned  that  if  the  law  should 
be  held  valid  violations  would  be  prosecuted.  On 
Nov.  5 a suit  was  brought  before  Judge  Hand  of 
the  Federal  District  Court  of  New  York  city  by 
Elihu  Root  and  William  D.  Guthrie,  as  counsel  for 
Jacob  Euppert,  brewer,  to  ask  that  brewing  of  2.75 
per-cent  beer  be  permitted  until  a decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  validity  of  the  Volstead  Law 
should  be  obtained. 

Eventually  the  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Volstead  Law  reached  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Coiirt,  and  during  the  argument  before  the 
Court  the  right  of  Congress  to  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  sharply 
attacked  and  vigorously  defended  by  the  opposing 
interests.  Elihu  Root  appeared  as  counsel  for  the 
liquor  interests  and  set  up  the  main  contention  that 
the  Volstead  Law  not  only  violated  the  Fifth  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  by  taking  property  with- 
out compensation,  but  that  the  War  act  was  inop- 
erative owing  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the 
demobilization  of  the  army.  Solicitor-general  King 
and  Assistant  Attorney-general  Frierson  reasoned 
that  a state  of  war  still  existed  and  that  it  was 
Congress’s  intent  to  provide  War-time  Prohibition 
until  the  Peace  Treaty  should  be  ratified. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  was  given 
permission  to  file  a brief  in  support  of  National 
Prohibition  and  this  brief  contended  that  War  Pro- 
hibition had  been  authorized  as  a war  emergency 
measure;  that  it  had  helped  to  save 
Anti-Saloon  food  materials,  increase  production. 

League’s  and  conserve  man-power  in  civil 

Brief  and  military  life;  and  was  there- 
fore a part  of  the  recognized  pow- 
er of  Congress  to  support  the  army  and  navy  and 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense  in  time  of  war 
and  the  period  of  demobilization ; that  the  Prohi- 
bition laws  did  not  take  property  without  compen- 
sation, but  simply  required  the  owner  of  a noxious 
commodity  to  use  it  so  as  not  to  injure  society,  as 
whisky  for  non-beverage  uses  was  permitted  to  be 
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made  and  sold  under  the  law ; that  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  gave  no  guarantee  for  the  sale  of  liq- 
uor for  one  year  after  its  ratification,  as  claimed 
by  the  counsel  for  the  liquor  interests,  for  if^  this 
contention  were  correct,  all  the  laws  prohibiting 
liquor  enacted  after  Prohibition  had  been  ratified 
(Jan.  16,  1919)  would  be  void.  Since  that  date, 
however,  many  cities,  villages,  counties,  and  some 
States  had  voted  dry  and  the  laws  had  been  sus- 
tained by  the  courts,  and  Congress  had  as  much 
right  to  pass  a Prohibition  law  as  a War  emergency 
measure  as  the  States  had.  It  was  also  contended 
that  the  War  was  not  ended  until  the  Peace  Treaty 
had  been  signed  and  demobilization  terminated.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  counsel  for  the  dry  forces 
that  the  Treaty  with  both  Germany  and  Austria 
must  be  signed  before  the  War  could  be  officially 
declared  at  an  end,  and  that  War  Prohibition  would 
be  in  force  until  that  time  unless  the  special  pow- 
er given  the  President  in  the  Enemy  Trading  Act 
should  be  deemed  broad  enough  to  allow  the  Pres- 
ident to  declare  the  War  at  an  end  before  the  trea- 
ties were  signed. 

On  Dec.  15  the  Supreme  Court  gave  its  decision 
on  War  Prohibition,  upholding  the  constitutional- 
ity of  that  section  of  the  law  for  enforcing  the  War 
Prohibition  Act.  The  liquor  interests  then  began 
the  fight  on  the  constitutionality  of 

Supreme  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the 
Court  Volstead  Law.  On  Jan.  5,  1920,  the 

Sustains  Court  held  that  Congress  had  the 
Amendment  power  to  define  intoxicating  liquors 
and  fix  the  standard  at  one  half  of 
1 per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume  (Ruppert  vs.  Caf- 
fey,  et.  al. ) . It  was  also  held  that  brewers  who 
made  2.75  per-cent  beer  were  not  entitled  to  com- 
pensation. The  decision  on  the  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment was  given  on  June  7,  1920,  when  the  Court 
unanimously  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Law, 
while  on  June  1 a proposed  referendum  on  the 
Amendment  was  declared  invalid.  With  all  hope  of 
frustrating  Prohibition  through  thecourts  removed, 
the  last  stand  of  the  wets  was  a continuous  agita- 
tion for  a modification  of  the  Amendment  which 
would  permit  the  manufacture  of  so-called  light 
wines  and  beer. 

The  subject  of  enforcement  of  the  Volstead  Law 
is  treated  under  Law  Enforcement  and  Prohibi- 
tion. 

Bibliography. — Piles  of  the  American  I s sue,  Wester - 
ville  ; Anti-Saloon  League  Year  Book  for  1920,  Wester- 
ville ; I).  Leigh  Colvin,  Prohibition  in  the  United  States, 
New  York,  1926. 

VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA.  An  American 
religious  and  welfare  organization,  instituted  in 
March,  1896,  by  General  Ballington  Booth  and 
his  wife,  Maud  Charlesworth  Booth.  It  was  in- 
corporated Nov.  6,  1896.  The  Volunteers,  insti- 
tuted by  former  members  of  the  Salvation  Army,  is 
modeled  on  the  United  States  Army,  its  rules  and 
regulations  being  made  by  a Grand  Field  Council 
composed  of  officers  of  and  above  the  rank  of  major. 
The  original  name  of  the  body  was  “God’s  Ameri- 
can Volunteers.”  Some  of  its  early  leaders  were: 
Commander-in-Chief  Ballington  Booth,  Maud  B. 
Booth,  Brigadier-general  Edward  Fielding,  Eliza 
Fielding,  Colonel  Pattie  Watkins  Lindsay,  Colonel 
J.  W.  Merrill,  Colonel  J.  G.  Hallimotid,  and  Colonel 
William  Woolley, 

The  Volunteers  are  established  in  more  than  100 
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of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  where 
its  institutions  provide  food  and  lodging  for  about 
500,000  jjersons  annually.  Employment  is  given  to 
needy  persons,  and  thousands  of  destitute  families 
are  assisted,  especially  at  Christmas  time.  The 
Volunteer  Prison  League  has  more  than  100,000 
members.  The  ollieial  organ  of  the  Volunteers  is 
the  Volunteers’  Gazette,  and  national  headquar- 
ters are  maintained  in  the  organization’s  own  build- 
ing at  3-1  West  28th  Street,  New  York  city. 

Throughout  its  history  the  organization  has  made 
its  branches  centers  of  gospel  temperance  ell’ort. 
The  Field  Council  in  1897  decided  that  each  of  its 
200  posts  in  the  United  States  should  hold  one  tem- 
perance and  Prohibition  meeting  every  week.  This 
policy  has  been  consistently  followed  ever  since  that 
time. 

Article  V of  the  enrolment  service  reads: 

Do  you  embrace  a religion  of  willing  self-sacrifice  and 
unworldliness?  Wili  you  renounce  and  discourage  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  and  all  baneful  drugs,  except 
when  prescribed  by  a physician  ; and,  in  apparel,  are  you 
willing  to  give  up  jewelry,  finery  and  worldly  adorn- 
ment, and  for  Jesus’  sake  become  known  in  dress  and 
life  as  a consecrated  Christ-follower ? 

One  of  the  charges  upon  which  a court-martial 
of  any  oHicer  may  be  held  is  that  of  inebriety. 

General  Booth  is  still  (1930)  at  the  head  of  the 
\’olunteers,  whose  membership  in  1928  numbered 
28,750. 

VOSS,  HENRIK,  Danish  railway  official  and 
temperance  leader;  born  at  Flensburg,  Denmark, 
Jan.  15,  1852;  died  Oct.  23, 1924.  Entering  the  rail- 
way service  in  early  life,  he  was  station-master  at 
Roskilde  in  1883,  when  he  joined  the  Independent 
Order  of  Good  Templars.  He  developed  great  abil- 
ity and  untiring  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  the  tem- 
perance cause. 

After  filling  various  responsible  offices  in  the  Good 


Templar  Order,  he  was  elected  Grand  Chief  Tem- 
plar of  the  Danish  Grand  Lodge  in  1880,  serving 
until  1891.  In  1892  he  was  again  elected  G.  C.T., 
serving  until  his  retirement  from  active  partici- 
pation in  temperance  work  in  1922.  He  was  several 
times  a delegate  to  International  Supreme  Lodge 
sessions. 

In  recognition  of  Voss’s  work  for  temperance  and 
other  reform  movements,  the  king  of  Denmark  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  rank  and  silver  cross  of  a 
knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Dannebrog. 

VRIES,  NATHAN  ALBERT  DE.  Dutch  states- 
man and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  Winsum, 
Groningen,  Netherlands,  Julj"  24,  1878;  died  Nov. 
3,  1924.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  and  high 
schools,  and  attended  college  for  two  years  for  the 
study  of  philosophy.  In  19U0  he  married  Miss  A. 
E.  J.  Bruins,  of  Groningen,  a physician,  later  a 
Member  of  the  Dutch  Parliament.  For  many  years 
De  Vries  was  owner  and  director  of  a wool  factory, 
but  retired  from  l)usiness  in  1913.  During  1913-19 
he  was  a member  of  the  municipality  of  Groning- 
en, representing  the  Labor  party.  From  1919  to 
1923  he  was  a meniljer  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Groningen,  and  later  commissioner  for  pub- 
lic schools.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  province  of  Groningen. 

De  Vries  was  very  active  in  temperance  work  in 
Holland,  serving  as  president  of  the  Groningen  sec- 
tion of  the  Dutcli  Society  for  the  A1)olition  of  Al- 
coholic Liquors  (Nederlandsche  Vereeniging  tot 
Afschaffmg  van  Alcoholhoudende  Dranken)  from 
1910  to  1918.  From  the  latter  year  until  his  death 
he  w'as  a member  of  the  national  e.xecutive  of  the 
same  Society.  He  was  the  author  of  a number  of 
articles  on  temperance  subjects  and  a regular  con- 
tril)utor  to  De  Blauwe  Vaan  (“The  Blue  Ribbon"’) 
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WADE,  WILLIAM  LOUIS.  American  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  clergyman  and  Prohibition  advo- 
cate; born  at  Lake  City,  Colo.,  July  24,  1876.  When 
a boy  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Paonia,  Colo. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  there,  and 
at  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Denver  Univer- 
sity, and  Iliff  School  of  Theology  (Denver).  He 
was  for  some  years  engaged  in  business  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  In  Blaine,  Wash.,  he  married  Inez 


REV.  WILLIAM  LOUIS  WADE 


]Mae  Hunter,  of  Union  City,  Pa.,  on  Sept.  1,  1897. 
In  1901  he  returned  to  Paonia,  and  in  1908  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
being  ordained  deacon  at  Boulder,  Colo.,  in  1913, 
and  elder  at  Laramie,  Wyo.,  in  1915.  During  his 
ministry  he  held  pastorates  at  Mesa,  Colo.  (1908- 
09)  ; Wright  jMcmorial  Church  (1909-11)  and  Jef- 
ferson Avenue  Church  (1911-14),  Denver,  Colo.; 
and  at  Wheatland  (1914-17)  and  Powell  (1918- 
19),  Wyo. 

Wade’s  parents  were  active  temperance  workers, 
and  as  a voting  man  he  joined,  in  Blaine,  Wash., 
the  Good  Templar  Order,  in  whicli  lie  held  impor- 
tant ofTiees.  lieing  Chief  Templar  in  1895.  He  took 
an  active  jiart  in  temperance  campaigns  in  Wash- 
iimton.  and.  after  returning  to  Coloiado,  vas  a 
leader  in  the  eampaign  in  Paonia  in  1906  ivhen  the 


town  voted  dry.  In  1910  he  had  charge  of  the  work 
in  one  section  of  Denver  in  the  “Dry  Denver”  cam- 
paign. In  the  campaign  of  1914  in  Platte  County, 
Wyo.,  he  stumped  the  county  against  the  sherill, 
who  was  a saloon-keeper. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Platte  County  Anti-Sa- 
loon League  forces  in  1916-17,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  State  League  1917-18,  and  State  su- 
perintendent 1919-23.  In  1923  he  resigned  his  po- 
sition with  the  Wyoming  League,  and  served  from 
May  to  September  of  that  year  as  superintendent 
of  the  Iowa  Anti-Saloon  League.  In  September, 
1923,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Mon- 
tana League,  which  position  he  still  holds  ( 1930) . 
He  resides  in  Helena,  Mont. 

WADMAN,  JOHN  WEBSTER.  Canadian  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  clergyman,  missionary,  and  tem- 
})erance  worker;  born  on  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Canada,  June  24,  1857 ; educated  in  the  schools  of 
the  Island,  at  Mt.  Allison  University,  Canada  ( B.A. 
1879),  andatWilliamette University,  Oregon  ( D.D. 

1 907 ) . He  entered  the  Methodist  ministry  and 
served  various  pastorates  in  Canada  from  1879  to 
1889.  He  married  Miss  IMame  Huntress,  of  Houl- 
ton,  Maine,  in  1884.  In  1889  he  went  as  a mission- 
ary of  the  Methodist  Church  to  Japan,  where  he 
remained  until  1904.  He  was  made  superintendent 
of  Methodist  Missions  in  Hawaii  and  held  that  po- 
sition until  1914.  He  then  entered  the  service  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  as  .superintendent  for  Ha- 
waii, serving  in  that  capacity  for  five  years,  part 
of  which  he  spent  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  promoting 
})rohibitory  legislation  for  Hawaii. 

During  the  World  War  he  was  in  the  American 
Government  service  on  the  Censor  Board  of  Ha- 
waii, and  he  served  in  the  Arnu"  and  Navy  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  in  Honolulu  1919-22. 

WADSWORTH,  GUY  WOODBRIDGE.  Amer- 
ican Presbyterian  clergyman  and  Prohibition  ad- 
vocate; born  in  Chicago.  111.,  Sept.  18,  1861;  edu- 
cated in  the  Chicago  public  schools,  at  Amherst 
(Mass.)  College  (A.B.  1884),  McCormick  (111.) 
Theological  Seminary  (1887),  and  at  Bonn,  Swit- 
zerland. and  Hanover.  Germany.  In  1902  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Parsons  (la.)  Col- 
lege. He  married  jMiss  Alice  Cary  Gibbons  of  Bala- 
ton, iMinn.,  on  Oct.  3,  1885. 

Ordained  to  the  Prcsliyterian  ministry  in  1887, 
he  served  pastorates  at  Minonk.  111.  (1887-89)  and 
E.  Grand  Forks,  ]\Iinn.  ( 1889-91 ) . He  was  engaged 
in  educational  work  as  a field  secretary  from  1893 
to  1897,  when  he  became  president  of  Occidental 
(Cal.)  College,  where  he  remained  until  1905.  He 
was  president  of  Bellevue  (Neb.)  College  1905-08, 
and  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Pueblo,  Colo.  1908-1 1 .From  1 91 9 to  the  present  time 
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(1930)  he  has  been  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Church  Extension  Board  of  the  Presbytery  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Always  aggressive  in  his  support  of  the  temper- 
ance cause  from  the  pulpit,  his  official  connection 
with  the  movement  began  in  October,  1911,  when 
he  became  associate  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Temperance,  serving  in  that  capacity  un- 
til 1919.  His  field  was  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pa- 
cific coast  States.  His  activities  have  included  par- 
ticipation in  many  State-wide  Prohibition  cam- 
paigns, as  well  as  educational  work  in  schools,  col- 
leges, and  church  conferences.  In  addition  to  long 
and  efficient  service  in  his  own  territory,  he  has 
campaigned  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York. 
In  1914  he  was  State  superintendent  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Dry  Federation. 

WAES  HEIL  or  WAES  HAEL.  See  Wassail. 

WAGENER,  CARL.  Danish  editor,  teacher,  and 
temperance  advocate;  born  at  Slesvig,  Denmark, 
March  27,  1838;  date  of  death  not  known.  A total 
abstainer  from  early  youth,  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  temperance  work  during  several  years 
which  he  spent  as  a teacher.  From  1890  to  1900  he 
was  a member  of  the  executive  of  the  Danish  Total 
Abstinence  Society  (Damnarks  AfholdsforeningJ  ; 
and  from  1891  to  1894  he  was  editor  of  the  Inter- 
natiorialeMonatsschrift  zurBekdmpfung  derTrink- 
sitten.  He  also  contributed  to  a number  of  Danish 
and  other  European  temperance  periodicals  and 
was  the  author  of  several  works  on  temperance  sub- 
jects. He  was  honored  by  the  Danish  king  with  the 
silver  cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Dannebrog. 

WAHABIS.  A Mohammedan  sect  in  Arabia, 
founded  about  1745  by  Mohammed  ibn  Abd-el-Wa- 
hab.  For  the  history  of  this  sect  prior  to  1814,  see 
Mohammedanism  (vol.  iv,  p.  1802) . Following  the 
overthrow  of  the  Wahabis  by  the  pasha  of  Egypt 
after  the  death  of  Ibn  Saudin  1814,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  Egyptian  rule  for  nearly  30 
years.  In  1824,  however,  the  Wahabi  State  was  re- 
established with  Riad  as  its  new  capital,  and  by 
1842  the  luler  of  the  sect,  Fesal,  had  expelled  all 
semblance  of  Egyptian  or  Turkish  authority  from 
central  Arabia.  But  the  supremacy  of  this  new 
Wahabi  empire  was  challenged  by  the  State  of  Je- 
bel  Shammar,  which  was  not  handicapped  by  the 
religious  fanaticism  of  the  Wahabis.  Quarrels 
among  the  various  claimants  to  the  throne  at  Riad 
led  to  Turkish  interference  in  central  Arabia  in 
1875,  des{)ite  British  protests,  but  Turkey’s  war 
with  Russia  at  this  time  prevented  active  subjec- 
tion of  the  Wahabis.  In  1891  Jebel  Shammar,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Mohammed  Ibn  Rashid,  won 
a victory  over  the  other  forces  of  northern  and 
central  Arabia,  which  placed  him  in  complete  con- 
trol. But  in  1900  the  Wahabis  mider  Abdul  Aziz 
began  another  attempt  to  regain  supremacy  over 
Arabia.  The  lost  ground  was  gradually  regained 
until  by  1914  all  of  the  territory  controlled  by  Fesal 
in  1850  had  been  regained.  Since  the  World  War 
the  history  of  the  Wahabis  has  been  bound  up  with 
that  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Hejaz  and  of  Nejd,  a 
creation  of  the  War.  Abdul  Aziz  es-Saud  ilm  SavuQ 
Sultan  of  the  Nejd,  the  warlike  and  able  leader  of 
the  Wahabis,  in  1924  commenced  a campaign  to 
gain  control  of  the  new  kingdom,  and  on  Jan.  11, 
1920,  was  proclaimed  “King  of  the  Hejaz  and  Sul- 
tan of  Nejd”  in  Mecca. 

The  Wahabis  are  zealots,  and  their  attitude  to- 


ward liquor  when  previously  in  power  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  International  Recod'd  for  J uly,  1926  : 

In  Mecca,  where  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants  had  long 
been  notoriously  lax,  the  Wahabis  had  effected  great 
changes.  Alcohol  and  tobacco  had  been  absolutely  pro- 
hibited. Persons  caught  smoking  were  soundly  flogged 
in  the  streets,  while  anyone  discovered  either  drinking 
or  dealing  in  alcoholic  beverages  was  not  only  flogged 
publicly  but  also  had  all  his  property  conflscated,  and 
was  sent  to  prison  for  an  indefinite  period. 

This  policy  was  put  into  practise  in  the  new 
kingdom  of  Arabia,  according  to  the  International 
Rccm'd  for  July,  1927,  which  contained  a reprint 
of  a decree  of  King  Ibn  es-Saud : 

Anyone  found  drinking  wine  shall  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  religious  law.  His  period  of  confinement  in 
jail  shall  vary  from  one  to  several  months,  and  the  fi- 
nancial fine  shall  be  a deterrent  one.  In  case  of  his  per- 
sistence in  the  habit,  he  shall  be  banned  from  the  Holy 
City  of  Allah  (Mecca)  for  two  years.  Anyone  who  man- 
ufactures wine,  sells  it,  or  allows  the  use  of  his  store 
for  drinking  it,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a period  of  six 
months  to  two  years,  and  shall  have  his  store,  with  all 
its  contents,  confiscated.  In  case  of  repetition,  he  shall 
be  exiled  from  the  Holy  City  for  a period  of  two  to  three 
years. 

Bibliography. — EncycIopaediaBritannica,l'i-tti, 12th, 
and  13th  eds. ; World  Almanac,  1929. 

WAKE.  See  Death  and  Drink,  vol.  ii,  p.  768. 

WAKELY,  CHARLES.  English  Baud  of  Hope 
worker ; boni  at  Stoke  Abbot,  Dorsetshire,  Aug.  23, 
1849;  died  at  Sidcup,  Kent,  Sept.  27,  1926.  Edu- 
cated at  public  and  private  schools,  he  entered  the 
insurance  business,  in  which  he  continued  until 
1894.  He  married  Elizabetli  Knight,  of  London. 

Wakely  became  interested  in  temperance  at  an 
early  age  tlirough  the  influence  of  liis  Sunday- 
school  teacher  and  joined  a Band  of  Hope,  signing 
the  pledge  when  about  seven  years  old.  Utilizing  an 
early  talent  for  singing  and  reciting,  he  became  a 
leader  in  the  work.  At  thirteen  he  helped  to  form 
two  Bands  of  Hope  in  the  South  London  tenement 
district,  where  he  held  weekly  meetings,  teaching 
the  children  singing  and  reciting,  and  occasionally 
serving  as  speaker.  It  was  the  influence  of  this  ex- 
perience which  led  him  to  take  up  temperance  work 
and  become  a Band  of  Hope  worker. 

In  1869  he  became  an  honorary  speaker  for  the 
United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union,  and  was  soon 
regarded  as  its  most  valued  deputational  speaker 
and  public  lecturer.  His  history  is  practically  the 
history  of  that  organization,  of  which  he  became 
secretary  in  1884.  Under  his  leadership  the  Union 
grew  to  be  a huge  organization,  and  there  is  now 
scarcely  a district  in  England  which  does  not  have 
a local  Union  in  direct  communication  with  the 
parent  society. 

As  secretary  of  the  Union,  he  became  an  official 
of  many  temperance  societies.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  “Help  Myself”  ColTee  Palace  Company,  London, 
and  of  various  Young  iMen’s  societies;  member  of 
the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Industrial  Con- 
gress; president  of  the  International  Teachers’ Con- 
ferences held  at  Budapest  in  1911  and  at  Milan  in 
1913;  and  director  of  the  Temperance  Permanent 
Building  Society,  London. 

Wakely  has  regularly  re])resented  the  Union  at 
foreign  Congresses  since  1 885,  when  the  Congresses 
were  first  held,  and  ])resented  papers  and  delivered 
illustrated  lectures  with  excellent  results  in  almost 
every  important  city  on  the  European  Continent. 

Wakely’s  ability  contributed  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cess of  various  undertakings  of  the  Union,  such  as 
the  Recruiting  Schemes  of  1891,  1897,  and  1901, 
in  which  the  membershi])  of  the  Union  was  doubled ; 
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the  School  Scheme,  originated  in  1888,  by  which 
elementary  schools  were  visited  by  trained  instruc- 
tors and  addressed  on  the  nature  of  alcohol  and  its 
effects  on  the  human  body;  the  Village  Campaign, 
in  which  the  Union  workers  visited  small  villages 
and  out-of-the-way  places,  giving  temperance  ad- 
dresses and  illustrated  lectures;  and  the  Visita- 
tion Scheme,  in  which  homes  were  visited  and  par- 
ents requested  to  allow  their  children  to  join  some 
juvenile  temperance  society,  and  not  to  send  them  to 
public  houses. 

Wakely  drafted  the  Child  Messenger  Act  which 
was  introduced  in  1901,  and,  although  amended  by 
Parliament  and  made  less  sweeping  in  its  restric- 
tions, added  further  protection  for  children  from 
the  dangers  of  drink.  He  supported  the  Children’s 
Act,  1908,  which  provides  that  no  intoxicating  liq- 
uor may  be  given  to  a child  under  five  years  of  age, 
save  under  a doctor’s  order.  He  cooperated  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Permanent  Temperance  Sylla- 
bus, 1909,  and  in  1920  he  was  a member  of  a com- 
mittee which  met  the  Education  Board  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  improving  temperance  conditions. 


CHARLES  WAKELY 

He  visited  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  World’s  Temperance  Congress  held 
in  Chicago  in  June,  1893.  He  also  attended  the 
Tenth,  Thirteenth,  and  Fourteenth  International 
Temperance  Congresses,  held  respectively  in  Buda- 
pest (1905),  The  Hague  (1911),  and  Milan  (1913). 

Wakely  wrote  hundreds  of  pamphlets  and  arti- 
cles, published  through  the  Band  of  Hope  Chron- 
icle’Rnd  other  periodicals,  some  of  them  in  foreign 
lano-uages.  The  most  important  is  a “Fact  Book” 
entftled  “Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body,”  which  has 
passed  through  many  English  editions,  and  has  been 
translated  into  Dutch,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and 
Finnish,  and  is  used  as  a text-book  in  schools  in 
Scandinavian  countries.  Other  works  a^: 
hol  and  Hard  Work”  and  “Hints  and  Helps  (a 
manual  of  individual  temperance  teaching) , which 
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have  been  translated  into  five  languages  and  used 
in  foreign  schools. 

WALES.  A principality  occupying  the  south- 
west portion  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Irish  Sea,  on  the  east  by  En- 
gland, on  the  south  by  Bristol  Channel,  and  on  the 
west  by  St.  George’s  Channel;  area,  7,4(56  sq.  mi.; 
population  (1921),  2,205,680.  The  principal  cities 
are  Cardiff  (pop.  est.  1924,  226,200)  and  Swansea 
(162,700).  The  principal  industries  are  agricul- 
ture and  stock-raising,  and  the  chief  crops  are  oats, 
wheat,  and  barley.  The  mining  of  coal  is  also  im- 
portant, the  annual  output  reaching  over  23,000,- 
000  tons.  The  government  of  Wales  is  identical 
with  that  of  England,  and  all  acts  of  the  British 
Parliament  include  Wales  in  the  term  “England 
and  Wales.” 

Historical  Summary . The  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Wales  of  whom  there  is  record  were  the  Piets,  a 
non-Aryan  race,  believed  to  have  been  the  aborigi- 
nal inhabitants  of  the  country.  This  race  was  con- 
quered by  the  Goidels,  a Celtic  tribe  from  the  Con- 
tinent, who  probably  arrived  in  Britain  not  later 
than  the  sixth  century  B.c.  The  Goidels  were  in  turn 
conquered  by  the  Brythons,  another  Celtic  tribe. 
These  conquering  tribes  fused  with  the  native  race, 
forming  a composite  race  which  is  now  represented 
by  the  Welsh  people. 

Britain  was  invaded  by  the  Romans  in  55  B.  c. 
and  the  conquest  of  the  country  was  completed  by 
A.  D.  82.  The  leading  tribes  of  Wales  at  that  time 
were  the  Decangi,  Ordovices,  Demetae,  and  the  Si- 
lures,  who  were  unable  to  defend  successfully  their 
territories  against  the  invaders.  With 
A Roman  the  accession  of  Constantine  Christi- 
Province  anity  was  introduced  into  the  colonized 
domain  and  the  work  of  the  Romish 
Jriests  was  supplemented,  during  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  centuries  by  the  labors  of  Celtic  mis- 
sionaries. Complete  Latinization  of  the  country 
was  hindered  by  the  successive  invasions  and  con- 
quests of  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  tribes. 

The  history  of  Wales,  as  distinct  from  other  por- 
tions of  Britain,  began  with  the  departure  of  the 
Romans  in  the  fifth  century,  after  which  Celtic 
tribes  regained  the  ascendency  and  formed  the  con- 
federation known  as  the  “Cymry.”  The  earliest 
ruler  of  the  Cymry  was  Cunedda,  who  occupied 
North  Wales  and  assumed  the  power  of  the  Roman 
military  leader,  known  as  Dux  Britanniae.  His 
court  was  located  at  Deganwy,  the  modern  Llan- 
dudno. Celtic  pretensions  to  sovereignty  over  Brit- 
ain, however,  were  ended  by  the  invasions  of  Teu- 
tonic tribes,  which  gradually  broke  up  the  Cymric 
federation.  From  the  death  of  Cadwalader,  about 
664,  to  the  Norman  Conquest  in  1066,  Wales  con- 
sisted of  petty  kingdoms,  engaged  in  perpetual 
warfare  among  themselves  and  with  their  Saxon 
and  English  neighbors. 

At  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest  William 
the  Conqueror  invaded  Wales  as  far  as  St.  David’s 
( 1081 ) , and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  overran  South 
Wales  and  erected  a chain  of  castles  from  the  Wye 
to  Milford  Haven,  these  lands  never  be- 
The  ing  recovered  by  the  Welsh.  For  a time 
Norman  the  native  princes  defied  the  Normans ; 
Conquest  but  the  defeat  and  death  of  Llewellyn 
(1282)  and  of  his  brother  David  III 
(1283)  at  the  hands  of  King  Edward  I,  brought 
the  country  under  subjection  to  England.  In  1301 
Edward  I created  his  second  son  Prince  of  Wales, 
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this  title  being  tlieiiceforth  associated  witli  the  heir 
to  the  British  crown. 

In  1284  the  country  was  divided  into  counties 
and  made  subject  to  tlie  jurisdiction  of  English 
Law.  After  a century  of  peace  Wales  was  convulsed 
by  a temporarily  successful  revolt  against  the  En- 
glish crown  ( 1401-08),  led  by  Owen  Glendower.  In 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  Wales  took  part  on  behalf 
of  Henry  Tudor,  defeating  Richard  111  at  Bosworth 
Field  and  thereby  obtaining  the  crown  of  England 
for  a prince  of  Welsh  descent  (Henry  VII).  The 
Act  of  Union  of  1530  changed  Wales  constitution- 
ally, placing  Welsh  subjects  on  social  and  political 
eipiality  with  Englishmen,  creating  Welsh  courts, 
and  abolishing  Welsh  laws  and  customs  at  vari- 
ance with  the  English.  The  country  was  divided  in- 
to English  shires  and  five  new  counties  were  cre- 
ated. At  this  time  it  was  enacted  that  the  twelve 
Welsh  counties  should  send  24  members  to  Parlia- 
ment. With  the  absorption  of  Wales  into  the  Tudor 
kingdom,  its  subsequent  history  is  bound  up  with 
that  of  England. 

AttLit'e  Drinks  and  Drinking  Customs.  Little  is 
known  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Wales,  or  of  the  intoxicating  drinks 
in  use  among  them.  Knowledge  of  the  country  dates 
from  the  Roman  Conquest,  and  is  derived  from  such 
writers  of  the  pre-Christian  era,  as  Caesar  and 
Diodorus,  and  from  historians  of  the  first  century, 
such  as  Strabo,  Dioscorides,  and  Pliny.  Diodorus 
(lib.  5)  remarks  on  the  simplicity  of  the  manners 
of  the  early  Britons,  observing  that  “Their  diet 
was  simple ; their  food  consisted  chiefly  of  milk  and 
venison.  Their  ordinary  drink  was  water.  Upon  ex- 
traordinary occasions  they  drank  a kind  of  fer- 
mented liquor  made  of  barley,  honey,  or  apples,  and 
when  intoxicated  never  failed  to  quarrel,  like  the 
ancient  Thracians.”  According  to  Caesar  (De.  Bell. 
Call.  V.)  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  did  not  sow 
grain,  but  lived  on  milk  and  flesh.  Strabo  states 
that  the  Britons  had  some  knowledge  of 
Early  planting  orchards,  while  Tacitus  (Vit. 
Liquors  Agricol.)  asserts  that  the  soil  of  Britain 
produced  abundantly  all  fruits  except 
the  olive  and  grape.  According  to  Dioscorides  the 
Britons  used  curmi,  a liquor  made  of  barley;  while 
Pliny  the  Elder  (lib.  xiv. ) says  that  drinks  of  the 
beer  genus,  variously  called  zgthiim,  celia,  cerea, 
Cercris  vinum,  curmi,  and  ccrevisia,  were  known 
to  the  nations  inhabiting  the  west  of  Europe.  His 
testimony  shows  that  intoxication  was  common  at 
that  early  date. 

The  whole  world  is  addicted  to  drunkenness  ; the  per- 
verted ingenuity  of  man  has  given  even  to  water  the  pow- 
er of  intoxication  where  wine  is  not  procurable.  Western 
nations  intoxicate  themselves  by  means  of  moistened 
grain. 

In  Wales,  as  elsewhere,  melhcglin  (Welsh  med- 
dyglyn),  called,  also,  “hydromel”  and  “mead,”  was 
universally  drunk.  In  early  times  it  was  made  of 
rain-water  and  honey,  while  later  it  was  described 
as  wine  and  honey  sodden  together.  To  make  this 
drink  the  rearing  of  hees  became  an  important  in- 
dustry; and,  later  on.  in  the  courts  of  the  ancient 
])rinck  of  Wales,  the  mead-maker  held  an  impor- 
tant |)Osition,  the  laws  of  Howel  Dda  making  the 
Mcdyt,  or  Mead-hrewer,  the  eleventh  officer  of  his 
court  in  rank. 

After  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  Britain 
CwPvW  or  Kwrw,  the  ale  of  the  Saxojis,  became  a 
common  drink.  The  ancient  Celts  had  two  varieties 
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of  ale,  common  and  spiced,  the  relative  values  of 
which  were  appraised  by  law.  They  were  e.xpensiv'e, 
the  spiced  variety  esjjecially  being  beyond  the  purse 
of  the  poorer  classes.  Later,  however,  ale  became 
the  national  beverage  of  Britain.  In  Saxon  times 
taxes  and  rents  were  paid  partly  in  it,  and  the  old 
chronicles  frequently  mention  such  payments  in  a 
certain  number  of  measures  of  pure  ale  and  Welsh 
ale.  Welsh  ale  is  also  mentioned  at  a very  early 
date  in  the  laws  of  Ine.  Warner  (cited  by  Richard 
Valpy  French)  in  17!)7  thus  mentions  Welsh  ale: 

WenowreacbedtheBeaufortArms(Crickhowel),  where 
we  refreshed  ourselves  with  a bottle  of  civrrio  or  Welsh 
ale.  . . I cannot  say  that  it  proved  agreeable  to  our  pal- 
ates, though  the  Cambrians  seek  it  with  avidity,  and  quaff 
it  with  the  most  patient  perseverance.  Their  ancestors, 
you  know,  displayed  a similar  propensity  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  the  old  Celt  frequently  sunk  under 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  ancient  ewno.  It  was  then, 
as  now,  made  from  barley,  but  the  grain  was  dried  in  a 
peculiar  way  which  gives  it  a smoky  taste,  and  renders 
it  glutinous,  heady,  and  soporiferous. 

Wine  ( Welsh,  ^riofn)  was  introduced  into  Britain 
by  the  Romans  and  it  gradually  came  into  use, 
much  wine  being  imported  from  the  Continent  dur- 
ing the  next  three  centuries.  To  check  the  growth 
of  intemperance  the  Roman  Emperor  Domitian,  in 
A.  D.  81,  issued  an  edict  for  the  destruction  of  half 
the  vineyards  and  prohibited  the  planting  of  vines. 
This  edict  was  revoked  by  Probus,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  276,  and  the  provinces  were  again  al- 
lowed to  plant  vines.  Wine  did  not  l)ecome  a com- 
mon drink  in  Britain  for  a long  time;  but,  when 
introduced  into  feasts,  it  led  to  intemperance. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Saxons  drinking  habits 
were  intensified.  In  Beowulf,  the  oldest  specimen 
of  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  repeated  revels  with 
wine  and  ale  were  sung.  Drink  also  played  a part 
in  the  early  wars  of  the  Britons.  According  to  Nen- 
nius, the  Welsh  chieftain  Vortigern  was  lured  to 
drink  by  the  Saxon  leader  Hengist  and 
Liquor  in  his  daughter,  and,  when  drunk,  he  was 
Welsh  prevailed  upon  to  give  up  Kent,  by 
Legend  which  Hengist  secured  a foothold  in 
Britain.  Later,  when  making  a treaty 
with  Vortigern,  Hengist  made  his  men  drunk  and 
killed  300  of  them,  at  Stonehenge,  afterward  forc- 
ing Vortigern  to  ransom  himself  by  giving  up  East- 
Sex,  South-Sex,  and  Middle-Sex.  The  Welsh  bard 
Golyddan,  as  translated  by  Turner,  refers  to  this 
event  as  follows : 

When  they  bargained  for  Thanet,  with  such  scanty  dis- 
cretion, 

With  Hors  and  Hengys  in  their  violent  career. 

Their  aggrandisement  was  to  us  disgraceful, 

After  the  consuming  secret  with  the  slaves  at  the  con- 
fluent stream. 

Conceive  the  intoxication  at  the  great  banquet  of  mead  ; 
Conceive  the  deaths  in  the  great  hour  of  necessity. 

— Arymes  Prydein  Vaicr,  2. 
Taliesin,  Welsh  l)ard  of  the  sixth  century,  also 
recounts  the  battles  between  the  Britons  and  Sax- 
ons. In  the  “Mead  Song,”  he  says: 

I will  implore  the  Sovereign,  Supreme  in  every  region, 
The  Being  who  supports  the  heavens,  Lord  of  all  space, 
The  Being  who  made  the  waters,  to  every  body  good  ; 

The  Being  who  sends  every  gift  and  prospers  it. 

That  Maelgwyn  of  .Mona  be  inspired  with  mead,  and  cheer 
us  with  it. 

From  the  mead  horns — the  foaming  pure  and  shining 
liquor 

Which  the  bees  provide,  but  do  not  enjoy. 

Mead  distilled  I praise — its  eulogy  is  everywhere. 
Precious  to  the  creature  whom  the  earth  maintains. 

God  made  it  for  man  for  his  happiness ; 

The  fierce  and  the  mute,  both  enjoy  it. 

The  Ivord  made  both  the  wild  and  the  gentle, 

And  has  given  them  clothing  for  ornament. 

And  food  and  drink  to  last  till  judgment. 
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I will  implore  the  Sovereign,  supreme  in  the  land  of  peace. 
To  liberate  Elphin  from  banishment, 

The  man  that  gave  me  wine,  ale,  and  mead, 

And  the  great  princely  steeds  of  gay  appearance. 

And  to  me  yet  would  give  as  usual,: 

With  the  will  of  God,  he  would  bestow  from  respect 
Innumerable  festivities  in  the  course  of  peace. 

Knight  of  Mead,  relation  of  Elphin,  distant  be  thy  peri- 
od of  inaction. 

Another  Welsh  poet,  Llywarch  Hen,  records  the 
potency  of  drink.  In  his  elegy  on  Urien  of  Reged 
he  writes : 

He  was  a shield  to  his  country  ; 

His  course  was  a wheel  in  battle. 

Better  to  me  would  be  his  life  than  his  mead. 

And  again : 

This  hearth  ; no  shout  of  heroes  now  adheres  to  it : 

More  usual  on  its  floor 

Was  the  mead  ; and  the  inebriated  warriors. 

During  the  Saxon  period  Piment  was  introduced 
to  Britain,  and  this  drink  was  used  to  excess  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  It  was  a mixture 
of  acid  wine,  honey,  sugar,  and  spices.  Not  only  did 
strong  drink  minister  to  the  convi- 

Inebriety  viality  of  the  time,  but  virtue  was  be- 

in  the  lievcd  to  attach  to  its  use.  Medical 
Middle  Ages  knowledge  was  largely  confined  to 
superstitious  recipes,  in  which  ale 
and  wine  were  often  the  principal  ingredients;  cer- 
tain decoctions  of  herbs  being  prescribed  to  be  di- 
luted in  wine,  others  to  be  boiled  in  Welsh  ale.  Con- 
ditions regarding  drunkenness  were  not  improved 
during  the  Danish  and  Norman  periods,  and,  while 
ale  and  }iiead  remained  the  common  drinks,  others 
were  introduced,  such  as  clarre,  gariiiofilac,  and 
HiPPOCRAS;  wine,  also,  imported  from  France  be- 
came popular.  At  this  time  it  became  the  fashion 
for  the  middle  and  lower  classes  to  gather  for  con- 
viviality in  the  inns  or  private  houses.  The  cus- 
tom of  pledging  had  been  introduced,  and  habits 
of  inebriety  were  prevalent  among  the  clergy.  In 
1188  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  sent  through  Wales  to 
preach  the  Third  Crusade,  observed  that  the  na- 
tives of  the  countrj^  were  immoderate  in  their  love 
of  food  and  intoxicating  drinks. 

In  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries  the  Welsh  are  frequently  referred 
to  as  being  of  convivial  temperament.  With  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  country 

Economic  the  opening  of  public  houses  in  the 
Conditions  mining  districts  of  South  Wales  be- 
Affect  came  a new  menace,  while  among 
Intoxicants  the  farmers  of  North  Wales  it  was 
considered  no  disgrace  to  be  drunk. 
Nor  was  sobriety  promoted  by  the  custom  among 
landlords  of  rationing  beer  to  lal)orers  and  har- 
vest-hands. In  many  rural  districts  the  farm-hand 
had  no  place  in  which  to  spend  liis  evenings  but 
the  farm  kitchen  or  the  nearest  grog-shop. 

The  Welsh  are,  however,  primarily  a religious 
people;  and  the  spread  of  the  temperance  move- 
ment through  the  churches  during  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  together  with  improvement 
in  living  conditions,  stemmed  the  tide  of  inebriety. 

An  investigation  regarding  social  and  economic 
conditions  in"^ rural  Wales  was  undertaken  by  the 
Welsh  Land  Commission  in  180.3.  The  Commis- 
sion’s findings  on  the  subject  of  drink  in  rural 
Wales  are  given  by  John  Rhys  and  David  Bryn- 
mor-Jones  m “The  Welsh  People”  (New  York, 
1900)  as  follows: 

The  commission  did  not  systematically  take  evidence 
on  the  question  of  drink ; but  we  infer,  from  incidental 
remarks  made  by  witnesses,  that  the  small  farmers  sel- 


dom have  beer  at  home  ; and  it  is  only  on  some  of  the 
larger  farms  that  beer  is  given  to  the  servants  and  la- 
bourers, which  happens  mostly  in  harvest-time,  and  on 
special  occasions.  Diffleuities  have  arisen  here  and  there 
in  consequence  of  beer  being  supplied  to  the  labourers, 
and  the  tendency  is  to  discontinue  the  supply.  In  one 
instance  the  employer.  Sir  Joseph  R.  Bailey,  of  Gian 
Usk  Park,  Crickhowell,  in  speaking  of  the  management 
of  his  home-farm,  described  the  circumstances  which  led 
him  to  put  an  end  to  the  custom  of  providing  beer  for 
his  workmen  in  harvest-time  : but  they  receive  each  ex- 
tra pay  in  that  season  of  the  year,  and  the  rule  appears 
to  work  satisfactorily.  The  ordinary  drink  of  the  small 
farmer  and  those  dependent  on  him  is  milk,  tea,  or  cold 
water ; but  in  some  instances  water  with  a sprinkling 
of  oatmeal  has  been  tried.  . . 

JAquor  Legislation.  Up  to  tbe  Tudor  period  little 
legislative  attention  was  paid  to  the  liquor  traffic 
in  Great  Britain;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  direct  legislative  sanction  of  the 
traffic  was  begun  by  Henry  VII.  In  order  to  build 
up  English  trade  Henry  had  a law  enacted  that  no 
French  wines  should  be  imported  into  his  domin- 
ions eXjcept  in  English,  Irish,  or  Welsh  ships,  navi- 
, Rated  by  English,  Irish,  or  Welsh  sailors,  which 
made  it  necessary  for  the  citizenry  to  build  ships 
and  go  to  sea  or  to  do  without  their  favorite  liq- 
uor. 

During  this  period,  also,  spirits  began  to  acquire 
a reputation  in  England.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII  numbers  of  Irish  settlers  located  in  Pembroke- 
shire and  began  the  distillation  of  their  native 
usquehaugh,  which  gained  a large  sale  in  the  coun- 
try. This  was  probably  the  first  distillery  in  Wales. 
From  this  time  spirits  were  used  to  some  extent  in 
Wales,  but  never  displaced  the  national  beverage, 
ale,  in  popularity. 

Intemperance  continued  to  increase  during  the 
Stuart  period  owing  to  the  drunken  example  of 
the  Court,  the  loose  character  of  the  literature  of 
the  time,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  af  tav- 
erns, although  legislative  restrictions  were  enacted 
and  Church  pronouncements  w'ere  made  against  it. 

Ill  1 535  the  Act  of  Union  brought  Wales 
The  Act  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  En- 
of  Union  gland.  Little  liquor  legislation  was  en- 
acted with  especial  reference  to  Wales 
until  the  temperance  movement  swept  the  princi- 
pality and  agitation  for  Sunday  closing  began. 
Welsh  temperance  societies  supported  the  Permis- 
sive Bill,  which  was  introduced  into  Parliament  by 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  in  1864,  the  Welsh  Members 
giving  a consistent  majority  for  the  Bill  whenever 
it  was  brought  up. 

At  this  time  a canvass  in  England  and  Wales  for 
a.  Sunday-closing  bill  resulted  in  346,874  signatures 
in  favor  of  Sunday  closing,  59,781  against,  and 
37,483  neutral.  In  1872  a Sunday-closing  bill  for 
England  and  Wales  was  introduced  by  H.  Birley 
and  brought  up  for  a second  reading,  but  was  sub- 
sequently withdrawn.  This  bill  was  supported  by 
2,229  petitions,  with  186,416  signatures.  The  agi- 
tation spread  throughout  Wales,  and  in  1879  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  country  were  canvassed 
and  more  than  one  seventh  of  the  householders  ex- 
pressed their  wishes,  showing  a proportion  of  8 to 
1 in  favor  of  Sunday  closing.  The  colliers  of  South 
Wales  voted  23  to  1 and  the  householders  of  North 
Wales  94  to  1 in  favor  of  closing. 

A bill  introduced  into  Parliament  by  John  Rob- 
erts in  1 880,  providing  for  Sunday  closing  in  Wales, 
received  a second  reading,  but  made  no  further 
progress.  The  measure  was  again  introduced  by 
Roberts  in  1 881  and  secured  the  support  of  Premier 
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Gladstone.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  limit 
its  operation  by  excluding  the  large  towns  and  pro- 
viding for  the  opening  of  bars  from  12.30  to  2 P. 

M.;  but  these  were  defeated,  the  mea- 

The  sure  passed  both  houses,  and  on  Aug. 
Sunday-  27  became  a law.  The  great  weakness  in 
closing  the  law  was  the  perpetuation  of  a clause 

Law  in  the  old  law  permitting  the  so-called 
‘•bona-fide  traveller,”  wTio  had  journeyed 
three  miles  from  the  place  where  he  had  slept,  to 
obtain  drink  on  Sunday;  but,  in  spite  of  this  de- 
fect, the  law  immensely  lessened  drinking  through- 
out the  country. 

The  liquor  interests  sought  the  repeal  of  Sunday 
closing  and  were  successful  in  securing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  law.  The  Commission,  with  Lord 
Balfour  as  its  chairman,  took  evidence  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  and  districts  of  Wales,  and,  after  a 
thorough  investigation,  was  forced  to  report  that 
it  found  the  law  an  immense  boon  to  the  people. 
The  Government,  which  had  expected  a condemna- 
tion of  the  act,  received  the  report  in  silence,  and 
nothing  was  done. 

On  March  24,  1888,  Welsh  temperance  organiza- 
tions joined  in  a memorial  from  the  National  Fed- 
eration to  the  Premier,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
against  the  proposals  of  the  local  Government  bill 
to  change  the  Licensingauthority  andtograntcom- 
pensation  to  liquor-dealers.  In  the  same  year  a lo- 
cal-option bill  for  Wales  was  introduced  but  al- 
lowed to  drop.  Agitation  for  local  option  increased 
and  similar  measures  were  introduced  in  Parlia- 
ment thereafter  for  many  years  but 
Restrictive  without  success.  Throughout  these 
Legislation  years  the  Welsh  Members  of  Parlia- 

Defeated  'ment  consistently  opposed  all  mea- 
sures favoring  the  liquor  trade,  such 
as  the  Balfour  Act  of  1904  and  the  Licensing  Bill 
of  1908,  and  supported  all  measures  favoring  tem- 
))orance  reform.  During  the  World  War  (1914-18) 
Wales  was  subject  to  the  same  liquor  restrictions 
as  England,  the  hours  of  sale  being  reduced  and  spe- 
cial restrictions  being  applied  to  Cardiff  and  other 
places. 

In  1926  the  Temperance  (Wales)  Bill,  introduced 
in  Parliament  by  Lord  Clwyd,  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  temperance  forces.  This  measure  pro- 
vided for  the  taking  of  local-option  polls  in  every 
district  of  Wales  and  Monmouth,  the  first  in  1924 
and  every  third  year  thereafter,  with  the  following 
options;" No-change;  Limitation  of  licenses  by  25 
per  cent;  and  No  License.  The  Bill  was  brought  up 
for  a second  reading  on  May  11,  1927 ; but,  as  the 
time  was  limited,  the  discussion  lasted  only  an 
hour.  Lord  Banbury  moved  rejection,  and  opposing 
speeches  were  also  made  by  Lords  Dynevor  and 
Dosborough.  Welsh  members  voted  for  the  Bill, 
which  was  defeated  by  a vote  of  51  to  21. 

Statistics  of  Coirsumption.  The  operation  of  tem- 
perance societies  brought  about  a great  change  in 
sentiment  regarding  intoxicating  liquor  in  Wales, 
and  greatly  lessened  the  consumption  of  liquor.  In 
18HL23  the  per  capita  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was;  Spirits,  5 pints;  wines,  2 pints; 
bcert  149  pints.  In  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing the  consumption  increased,  and  in  1835-39  it 
w,4;  Spirits,  9Vi  pints;  wines,  2 pints;  beer,  180 
pints.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  second  period 
marks  the  ominous  development  of  drinking  before 


the  temperance  movement.  In  the  ensuing  years  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  drink  of  all  kinds  was 
as  follows;  1841,  13  pints;  1851,  14  pints;  1861, 
15  pints;  1871,  16  pints;  1876,  19  pints;  and  1879, 
17  pints. 

During  these  years  the  number  of  licensed  prem- 
ises was  excessive  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
Licensing  reform  and  reduction  in  the  number  of 
licenses  began  about  1870,  since  which  time  the 
number  of  public  houses  has  been  proportionately 
reduced.  In  1896  the  number  of  licensed  premises 
in  England  and  Wales  was  125,000,  of  which  about 

67.000  were  fully  licensed  houses,  and  about  30,000 
were  beer-houses,  the  proportion  of  on-  to  off'-li- 
censes  being  about  5 to  1.  In  the  country  districts 
of  Wales  the  number  of  off-licenses  was  compara- 
tively small,  while  excess  in  the  number  of  all  li- 
censes existed  in  the  towns.  In  Cardiff  alone  the 
total  number  of  licenses  was  341,  a ratio  of  1 to 
477  of  the  population.  In  1904  there  were  2,060 
public  houses  in  the  six  counties  of  North  Wales, 
which  had  a population  of  492,612;  the  county  of 
Glamorgan,  with  a population  of  587,341,  had  1,- 
686  licenses,  while  the  borough  of  Swansea  with 
a population  of  94,537  had  383  licensed  houses. 
The  effect  of  this  excessive  number  was  to  increase 
drinking  and  drunkenness.  The  situation  was  de- 
scribed by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  in  a speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  April  29,  1890,  as  fol- 
lows ; 

The  system  of  reckless  profusion  in  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic liquor,  and  the  fatal  facility  of  recourse  to  the  pub- 
lic-houses, makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  multitudes 
of  persons,  in  view  of  the  hardships  of  their  lives,  to 
avoid  or  resist  intemperance. 

Recognizing  the  evil  effect  of  the  excessive  num- 
ber of  licensed  places,  in  recent  years  temperance 
reformers  in  Wales,  while  continuing  their  work 
for  total  abstinence,  have  tried  esitecially  to  secure 
a reduction  in  the  facilities  for  the  sale  of  liquor. 
According  to  the  Alliance  Year  Book  for  1910,  there 
were  in  England  and  Wales  on  Jan.  1,  1908,  a to- 
tal of  95,517  on-licensed  premises,  and  29,9‘24  off- 
licensed,  giving  a ratio  of  34.06  licenses  to  each 

10.000  of  the  population,  or  1 to  294  persons.  In 

1898  the  total  had  been  102,705,  a 
On-licenses  ratio  of  32.59  to  each  10,000.  In  the 

Reduced  ten  years  from  1895  to  1905  the  av- 
erage annual  reduction  obtained  was 
283.  During  1908  a total  of  1,639  licenses  were  re- 
ferred to  the  courts,  of  which  1,217  were  refused, 
while  1,234  received  compensation  and  ceased  to 
exist.  The  average  cost  of  licenses  increased  stead- 
ily in  that  period,  the  average  annual  values,  on 
whicli  the  license  was  assessed  being,  in  Cardigan 
£6,  and  in  Cardiff  £400,  although  one  license  in 
Cardiff  brofight  £4,148.  The  total  compensation 
paid  in  the  period  1905-08  was  £2,545,452,  for  4,- 
056  licenses.  In  1908  in  Wales  alone  there  w’ere 
5,942  on-licenses,  555  off-licenses,  and  220  regis- 
tered clubs  for  a population  of  1,720.600.  The  num- 
Ijer  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  during  the  year 
was  11,362. 

In  more  recent  years  the  number  of  licenses  has 
been  still  further  reduced.  In  1913,  the  year  before 
the  World  War,  the  total  number  was  6,016,  and 
the  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  was  10,- 
906.  The  War  period,  with  its  special  restrictions 
and  limitation  of  the  hours  of  sale,  was  of  great 
benefit  to  the  people  of  Wales.  Drinking  has  never 
since  reached  the  pre-War  level.  In  the  ensuing 
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years  the  number  of  licenses  was  reduced  to  5,316 
ill  1925;  5,270  in  1926;  and  5,224  in  1927.  It  is 
true  that  during  these  years  the  number  of  regis- 
tered clubs  increased  from  257  to  441 ; but  these  do 
not  operate  as  mischievously  as  the  public  houses, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  reform  proposals  that  clubs  be 
brought  under  the  same  control  as  the  latter.  Sta- 
tistics of  the  total  and  per  capita  consumption  of 
intoxicating  liquors  in  Wales  alone  during  these 
years  is  not  available,  but  in  Great  Britain  as  a 
whole  the  figures  are:  1925,  beer  21,858,000  bbls., 
spirits,  14,010,000  gals.,  wine  15,840,000  gals.,  a 
per  capita  consumption  of  17.97,  0.32,  and  0.36 
gals.,  respectively;  1926,  beer  20,978,000  bbls., 
spirits  12,869,000  gals.,  wine,  16,492,000  gals.,  a per 
capita  consumption  of  17.7,  0.29  and  0.375  gals., 
respectively;  1927,  beer  20,819,000  bbls.;  spirits 
12,881,000  gals.,  wine  16,628,000  gals.,  a per  cap- 
ita consumption  of  16.96,  0.29,  and  0.375  gals,  re- 
spectively. 

According  to  statistics  given  by  Joseph  Rowu- 
tree  and  Arthur  Sherwell  ( “The  Temperance  Prob- 
lem and  Social  Reform”)  the  average  number  of 
persons  arrested  in  England  and  Wales  for  drunk- 
enness per  1,000  of  the  population  was:  1857-61, 
4.28;  1867-71,  5.47;  1877-81,  7.25;  1887-91,  6.19, 
and  in  1890,  0.09.  Statistics  [id.  p.  498)  of  the 
number  of  persons  tried  for  all  offenses  per  100,- 
000  of  the  population  show  a percentage  of  915.44 
in  1857-61,  and  671.96  in  1896;  for  drunkenness 
alone  428.50  in  1857-61,  and  609.34  in  1896.  Thus, 
while  crime  generally  decreased  24  per  cent  in 
England  and  Wales  during  this  period,  drunken- 
ness inci'eased  36  per  cent.  The  worst  districts  in 
Wales  with  regard  to  drunkenness  were  Glamor- 
ganshire and  Pembrokeshire,  the  cities  of  Cardiff, 
Swansea,  and  Newport  having  the  most  drunken- 
ness. During  this  period  drunkenness  increased 
among  women,  and  statistics  show  that  while  the 
ratio  of  mortality  from  alcoholic  excess  increased 
43  per  cent  among  males,  among  females  it  in- 
creased 104  per  cent.  In  recent  years,  convictions 
for  drunkenness  in  Wales  have  been  as  follows: 
1925,  3,314;  1926,  2,332;  and  1927,  2,633. 

The  Temperance  Movement.  The  temperance  re- 
form movement  in  Wales  had  its  inception  in  the 
evangelical  revival  which  swept  the  country  in  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  centxiry  and  led  many 
of  the  people  to  leave  the  Established  Church  and 
form  various  Non-conformist  bodies.  The  leaders 
in  the  religious  revival  also  took  the  lead  in  the 
temperance  movement.  When  Howell  Harris  and 
his  colleagues  began  in  Wales  the  work  which  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  the  Calvinistic  Meth- 
odist Church,  “a  universal  deluge  of  swearing, 
lying,  reviling,  drunkenness,  fighting,  and  gaming 
overspread  the  country.”  The  evangelical  revival 
soon  altered  all  this,  and  the  small 

Churches  towns  and  villages  on  the  northern. 
Inaugurate  western,  and  central  parts  of  Wales 
Temperance  became  remarkable  for  their  relig- 

Reform  ions  zeal  and  their  sobriety.  The 
change  was  slower  in  South  Wales, 
Avhere  the  mining  and  metal  industries  and  the 
seaports  of  Cardiff  and  Swansea  gave  a different 
character  to  the  population. 

It  was  a moderation  movement  and  was  short- 
lived. The  public  house  had  become  an  integral 
part  of  social  life,  and  even  those  churches  that 
were  the  product  of  the  great  revival  did  not  view 
it  with  unqualified  disfavor.  And  the  law  gave  no 


help.  It  permitted  licensed  drink-shops  in  ail  parts 
of  the  country,  and  by  the  Beer  Bill  of  1830  every 
one  who  applied  for  a license  and  paid  the  small 
fee  could  open  a beer-house.  According  to  Winskill 
(“The  Temperance  Movement,”  i.  p.  21 ) the  num- 
ber of  licenses  granted  for  the  retail  of  spirits  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1821  was  36,351;  in  1830, 
under  the  Beer  Bill,  24,342  licenses  were  granted, 
so  that  the  total  numlier  of  liquor-shops  in  1833 
was  48,347. 

The  initial  Welsh  temperance  organizations  were 
formed  as  a means  of  counteracting  the  evil  re- 
sults of  the  Beer  Bill,  and  w'ere  based  on  the  mod- 
eration principle.  The  first  society 

First  was  organized  among  the  Welsh 
North  Wales  residents  of  Manchester,  Oct.  7, 
Moderation  1831,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Societies  Rev.,,  Humphrey  Jones,  a Wesleyan 
minister.  The  next  Welsh  society 
was  organized  at  a chapel  in  Pall  Mall,  Liverpool, 
on  Feb.  17,  1832,  others  being  formed  soon  after 
among  the  Welsh  people  in  Liverpool  and  the  sur- 
rounding district.  Temperance  societies,  on  the 
basis  of  abstinence  from  distilled  spirits,  except 
for  medicinal  purjjoses,  and  “discouragement  of 
the  causes  and  practices  of  intemperance,”  were 
founded  in  the  northern  part  of  Wales  during  1831 
and  1832,  and  in  the  following  year  similar  so- 
cieties were  formed  in  Monmouthshire  and  at  Swan- 
sea and  Newport.  Among  the  pioneers  in  the  move- 
ment were  Dean  Cotton,  of  Bangor,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Elias.  The  moderation  pledge  was  known  as 
the  “Cymredroldel  pledge.” 

The  first  Welsh  total-abstinence  society  was  or- 
ganized at  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Chap- 
el, Rose  Place,  Scotland  Road,  Liverpool,  March  8, 
1835,  and  its  work  was  carried  on  vigorously  by 
the  Welsh  residents  of  the  locality.  The  first  speak- 
ers to  advocate  total  abstinence  in  Wales  were 
probably  the  Revs.  William  Morris,  of  Carmel,  and 
John  Jones,  of  Caergwrle,  who  had  heard  of  the 
movement  in  1834  (the  one  in  Liverpool,  the  other 
in  Manchester)  and  had  taken  the  pledge.  On  re- 
turning to  Wales  they  had  advocated  it  among 
their  friends.  The  first  public  meeting  in  Wales 
for  the  special  purpose  of  advocating  total  ab- 
stinence was  held  in  the  schoolroom  of  Tabernacle 
Chapel,  Bangor,  on  May  5,  1835. 

First  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Rob- 
North  Wales  ert  Williams,  a zealous  member  of 
Abstinence  the  Rose  Place  Society,  Liverpool, 
Societies  who,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
astonished  his  countrymen  by  ex- 
tracting the  alcohol  from  beer  and  burning  it  be- 
fore their  eyes.  In  this  meeting  the  first  pledges 
in  Wales  for  total  abstinence  were  taken  when 
John  Thomas — afterward  the  Rev.  John  Thomas, 
brother  to  the  Rev.  Owen  Thomas — and  several 
others  became  abstainers. 

A total-abstinence  society  w'as  established  as  a 
branch  of  a moderation  society  in  Llanerchymedd, 
Anglesey,  May  13,  1835,  by  the  Rev.  Evan  Davies, 
a Congregational  minister,  who  wrote  under  the 
name  of  “Eta  Delta,”  the  first  persons  to  sign  the 
pledge  being  Mr.  Davies  and  his  wife.  His  society 
offered  the  choice  of  three  pledges : ( 1 ) Abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  liquors ; ( 2 ) Abstinence  from 
spirits,  but  with  permission  to  drink  malt  liquors 
in  moderation ; (3)  Use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors 
in  moderation.  Davies  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
establish  an  abstinence  society  in  Llanrwst  the  pre- 
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vious  September,  and,  as  he  was  anxious  to  make 
a beginning  of  some  sort,  he  accepted  the  three 
pledges.  In  a short  time,  liowever,  the  moderation 
pledges  were  dropped  and  total  abstinence  was  re- 
quired. Similar  societies  were  established  at  Brec- 
on, in  June,  and  at  Bala,  on  Aug.  15,  by  the  Rev. 
David  Charles.  According  to  Winskill,  the  first 
bona-fide  total-abstinence  society  was  formed  at 
Llanfachell,  Anglesejq  on  Nov.  4,  1835,  after  a lec- 
ture by  Davies,  when  22  persons  signed  the  pledge. 
Among  these  were  Robert  Roberts  and  family,  who 
became  earnest  workers  in  the  movement. 

During  1836  James  Teare,  of  Preston,  who  was 
working  in  the  west  of  England,  was  invited  to 
visit  Wales;  and  on  March  11  and  12  he  delivered 
two  lectures  at  Wrexham,  a teetotal  society  being 
formed.  In  June  he  visited  Swansea,  and  the  re- 
sults of  liis  work  there  are  told. in  a letter  written 
by  Mr.  Rutter,  secretary  of  the  Swansea  society, 
to  Joseph  Livesey,  editor  of  the  Preston  Temper- 
ance Advocate,  as  follows: 

After  the  utter  failure  of  the  moderation  scheme,  we 
wrote  to  Bristol  for  James  Teare  ; a teetotal  society  was 
soon  formed,  and  at  each  meeting  the  interest  became 
more  and  more  intense.  And  though  the  management 
of  the  whole  rests  with  a few  individuals,  yet  the  com- 
mittee receive  fresh  vigour  at  every  meeting  from  the 
testimony  of  reformed  drunkards. 

From  this  time  societies  sprang  up  in  every  di- 
rection in  North  Wales,  and,  according  to  Winskill, 
their  activities  worked  a social  revolution  among 
the  people.  Besides  the  local  societies  a central 
organization,  the  North  Wales  Temperance  Fed- 
eration, was  formed  in  1836  at  Denbigh,  which  has 
persisted  to  the  present  time.  The  Rev.  W.  Wil- 
iians,  of  Wirn,  was  the  first  president.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  it  was  estimated  that  the  number  of 
abstainers  in  the  district  was  40,000.  The  present 
( 1 929 ) president  is  Lord  Cl wyd ; secretary,  the  Rev. 
J.  Glyn  Davies. 

Temperance  Avork  did  not  commence  in  South 
Wales  until  1837,  when  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Griffith, 
Congregational  minister  of  Pwllheli,  and  the  Rev. 
Owen  Thomas,  Calvinistic  Methodist  minister,  of 
Bangor,  w'ere  sent  as  a deputation  from  the  North 
Wales  Temperance  Association  to  make  a tour  of 
the  southern  districts.  The  tour  lasted  ten  weeks, 
and  many  successful  meetings  were  held. 

On  Oct.  24  and  25  Thomas  attended  the  quar- 
terly association  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  at 
Haverfordwest,  and  at  this  meeting  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted : 

That  this  meeting  give  its  warmest  thanks  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  North  Wales  Temperance  Association  for 
the  kindness  they  have  .shown  toward  their  fellowcoun- 
trymen  in  South  Wales  by  sending  to  them  missioners 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  temperance ; that  it  hopes  the 
visit  will  have  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  faith  and 
renewing  the  zeal  of  those  who  are  already  abstainers, 
and  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  greatly  increasing  their 
numbers ; also  that  the  meeting  urges  the  religious 
friends  to  give  the  ml.ssloners  a hearty  welcome  wher- 
ever they  go,  and  assist  them  in  every  possible  way  in 
their  good  work. 

Tlie  result  of  this  resolution  was  of  first  impor- 
tance to  the  temperance  cause,  as  itthrewopen  the 
Calvinistic  Methodist  cliapcls  to  Thomas  and  his 
friend.  The  resolution  was  eloquently  supported 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Richards,  of  Fishguard,  who 
became  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement,  which 
]>rogresscd  chiefiy  by  reason  of  the  unanimity  by 
which  it  was  taken 'up  by  the  Calvinistic  Metho- 
dist ministers. 

In  1837.  also,  the  Rev.  David  Charles,  of  Bala, 
and  the  Rev.  R.  Humphreys,  of  DyfTryn,  visited 


South  Wales  as  a deputation  from  the  North  Wales 
Temperance  Association,  convening  meetings  in 
many  places  and  doing  a vast  amount  of  good  for 
the  cause.  In  Carmarthenshire  the  Independent  min- 
isters took  the  lead  in  the  abstinence  movement. 
Societies  were  established  at  Carmarthen  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Davies,  at  Bancyfelin  by 
The  the  Rev.  Joshua  Phillips,  at  Lland- 

Movement  dowror,  Llanelly,  and  at  other  plac- 
in  es  during  the  year.  A great  deal  of 

South  Wales  opposition  was  aroused  and  efforts 
were  made  to  ])revent  the  holding 
of  meetings  in  Llanelly  and  other  toAvns;  but  the 
cause  prospered,  due  to  the  active  support  given  it 
by  the  Rev.  D.  Rees,  who  established  Y Dirwestydd 
(“The  Abstainer”)  and  Y Dirivestydd  Deheuol 
(“South  Wales  Abstainer”),  which  papers  great- 
ly aided  in  the  dissemination  of  temperance  prop- 
aganda in  the  country. 

The  first  societies  in  Pembrokeshire  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Revs.  Charles  and  Humphreys  dur- 
ing their  tour  in  1837,  at  Cilgerran,  Trefdraeth, 
Dinas,  Fishguard,  St.  David’s,  Solfa,  Hall,  Wood- 
stock,  Narberth,  Haverfordwest,  Pembroke,  and 
Milford.  At  a great  temperance  gathering  at  Wood- 
stock  in  June,  1838,  the  returns  of  the  various  so- 
cieties showed  the  number  of  abstainers  to  be 
2,339.  On  Oct.  20,  1841,  a conference  Avas  held  at 
St.  David’s,  attended  by  delegates  of  the  various 
societies  of  the  county,  at  Avhich  time  the  Pembroke- 
shire Temperance  Union  Avas  formed.  A number 
of  quarterly  meetings  were  held,  but  the  number 
of  societies  prepared  to  entertain  the  Union  Avas 
limited  and  by  degrees  it  died.  Leaders  in  the 
movement  in  this  country  Avere  the  Revs.  Thomas 
Richards,  William  IMorris,  Simon  Evans  of  He- 
bron, and  E.  LeAvis  of  Brynberian. 

The  first  society  in  Breconshire  Avas  formed  at 
Brecon  in  1836  by  B.  Watkins,  who  later  formed 
a similar  society  at  Trecastle.  The  erection  of  the 
Memorial  College  at  Brecon  for  the  training  of 
Congregational  ministers,  proA-ed  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  cause,  as  many  of  the  students  AA’ere 
abstainers.  The  Avork  spread  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  the  efforts  of  the  Revs.  W.  Jenkins  of  Llan- 
gaggarch,  D.  Williams,  of  LlanAvrtyd,  E.  DaAues, 
W.  Havard,  R.  Evans,  E.  Williams,  D.  HoAvells, 
E.  Jones,  and  many  others. 

The  movement  Avas  dilatory  in  taking  root  in 
Glamorganshire,  AA'here  drunkenness  Avas  rampant 
in  the  densely  populated  centers.  Visits  were  oc- 
casionally made  by  English  reformers,  but  little 
progress  Avas  made  tintil  1837.  At  the  end  of  that 
year  a society  Avas  established  at  Cardiff,  Avhich 
opened  the  campaign  in  the  district.  Leaders  in 
this  movement  Avere  James  Eddy,  Captain  Carvie, 
Mr.  Francis,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Davies,  and  Thomas 
Morgan.  Later  a society  Avas  formed  at  Llandaff, 
of  Avhich  the  Rev.  R.  Pitchard,  a clergy- 
Merthyr  man  attached  to  the  Cathedral.  Avas  the 
first  ]irosident.  An  attempt  liad  been 
made  in  18.36  to  form  a total-absi  inence  society  at 
Merthyr,  Avhen  a numl)er  of  men  met  and  pledged 
themsch-es  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  alcoholie 
drinks.  They  received  no  support  from  the  churches, 
and  by  the  folloAving  year  their  membership  did 
not  include  a single  minister.  Avhile  out  of  the  eight- 
een chapels  of  the  toAvn  only  three  Avere  open  to 
them  for  tem])erance  meetings.  The  Rcal  Joshua 
Tliomas,  of  Adulam,  Avas  the  first  minister  to  ioin 
the  movement.  Others  folloAved,  l^Ierthyr  becoming 
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the  center  of  leinperaiice  activities  for  the  county. 
On  May  IS.  1838,  a meeting  was  held  at  Dowlais 
at  which  the  temperance  societies  formed  an  as- 
sociation, with  two  districts,  onei  for  Merthyr  and 
the  other  for  Monmouthshire. 

Total  abstinence  was  introduced  into  Monmouth- 
shire by  the  Revs.  W.  Williams,  of  Rhymney,  and 
Evan  Evans,  of  Nantyglo,  who  had  become  con- 
verts to  the  new  doctrine  while  on  a preaching- 
tour  through  North  Wales.  On  their  return  they 
established  the  first  abstinence  societies.  In  this 
county  the  Baptist  clergy  were  the  foremost  lead- 
ers in  the  movement.  The  pioneer  society  was  the 
Gwent  andMorganwg  Temperance  Association, 
founded  at  Merthyr  about  1838.  It  adopted  the 
platform  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  and  at 
first  held  meetings  in  several  counties ; but,  through 
lack  of  cooperation,  the  work  soon 
Monmouth-  became  confined  to  Glamorganshire 
shire  and  Monmouthshire.  In  1868  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  “South 
Wales  Temperance  Prohibition  Association,”  un- 
der which  title  the  society  was  active  for  some 
time,  but  eventually  it  passed  out  of  existence.  It 
was  resuscitated  in  1885  under  the  title  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Rev.  Morris  Morgan  was  elected 
secretary,  which  position  he  held  for  40  years.  In 
later  years  the  Association  was  merged  with  the 
present  South  Wales  Temperance  and  Band  of 
Hope  Union,  of  which  Leonard  Page  has  been  sec- 
retary since  its  formation.  In  1929  the  presidents 
of  the  Union  were  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandalf 
and  David  Davies,  M.  P. 

Among  early  leaders  of  the  movement  in  South 
Wales  were : J.  Phillips,  of  St.  Pagan’s ; Rees  Lewis 
and  W.  Morris,  of  Merthyr;  Rev.  Thomas  Levi,  of 
Swansea;  Rev.  David  Phillips  and  Rev.  W.  Wil- 
liams, of  Pencood;  Rev.  John  Griffiths  of  Neath; 
Rev.  W.  I.  Morris,  of  Pontypridd;  John  Pugh,  T. 
•Tones  Parrym,  Ebenezer  Beavan,  and  Rev.  David 
Young,  of  Cardiff. 

The  success  of  the  temperance  movement  in  Wales 
during  the  middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  thus  described  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Rowlands : 

The  spread  of  the  work  in  Wales  during  those  years 
was  rapid  and  wonderful.  The  memory  of  the  great  fes- 
tivals,— with  their  processions  made  up  of  quotas  from 
many  neighborhoods,  flying  banners,  temperance  songs, 
great  open-air  meetings,  and  the  speeches,  so  full  of  the 
best  that  could  be  desired  in  argument  and  earnestness, 
in  humour  and  pathos,  and  all  that  tended  to  secure  the 
attention  of  the  people  and  to  carry  conviction, — is  still 
cherished  by  many  as  some  of  the  brightest  they  can  re- 
fer to,  and  gratefully  acknowledged  as  forming  a most 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Throusih  all  these  vears  the  fight  against  drink 
was  a recognized  part  of  religious  work,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  churches  took  the  lead.  Bands  of 
Hope  were  early  organized  for  the  young  people, 
and  no  churcli  was  considered  fully  equipped  un- 
less it  had  a Band  of  Hope.  Band  of  Hope  Unions 
were  organized  in  North  and  South  Wales,  and  by 
their  regular  and  systematic  temperance  teaching 
they  have  trained  Welsh  children  very  thoroughly 
in  the  principles  of  total  abstinence. 

Fraternal  temperanceorganizationshavegreatly 
aided  the  cause  in  Wales.  The  Sons  of  Temperance 
was  introduced  on  July  19,  1852,  when  the  Rose  of 
Cambria  branch  was  instituted  at  Merthyr  Tydvil. 
In  1903  the  Order  numbered  3,085  adult  and  1,038 
I'uvenile  members.  In  1929  it  had  the  following 
Grand  Divisions  and  divisional  secretaries:  Car- 
diff, G.  Matthews ; Gwynedd,  W.  H.  Williams,  Car- 


narvon; Merthyr  Tydvil,  E.  Lougher;  A . E.  Rob- 
erts, Dolafon,  Ruthin. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars  was 
introduced  into  Wales  with  the  formation  of  “Cam- 
bria Lodge”  at  Cardiff  April  7,  1871.  Other  sub- 
ordinate lodges  followed,  and  on  March  4,  1872, 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Wales  was  instituted  at  Car- 
diff with  John  Bowen  of  Merthyr  Tjnlvil  as  G.  W. 
C.  T.  The  Order  spread  rapidly,  and  at  the  end  of 
1873  there  were  250  lodges  with  a membevship  of 
20,000.  In  a very  short  time  the  necessity  was  mani- 
fest for  the  division  of  the  Order  into  English  and 
Welsh  sections,  and  the  English  Grand  Lodge  of 
Wales  was  established  at  Newton,  Montgomery- 
shire, Aug.  11,  1874,  with  W.  L.  Daniel,  of  Mer- 
thyr Tydvil,  as  G.  W.  C.  T.  In  1880  the  Welsh 
Grand  Lodge  had  10,000  members,  and  H.  J.  Wil- 
liams was  G.  W.  C.  T.  No  other  temperance  organ- 
ization in  Wales  acquired  numerical  force  so  rap- 
idljq  and  the  Order  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  temperance  reform  down  to  the  present  time. 
In  recent  years,  howev  er,  there  has  been  a consid- 
erable decline  in  membership.  The  present  officers 
(1929)  are:  English  Grand  Lodge,  G.  C.  T.,  S.  C. 
Hughes,  Brymbo;  G.  Sec.,  R.  J.  Bowen,  Swansea; 

G.  S.  J.  W.,  J.  Parsons,  Tredegar;  G.  S.  L.  W.,  H. 
T.  Price,  Neath;  G.  S.  E.  W.,  D.  D.  James,  Car- 
diff; and  D.  I.  C.  T.,  A.  J.  Gwilliam,  Milford  Ha- 
ven. Welsh  Grand  Lodge:  G.  C.  T.,  Morris  Jones. 
Denbigh;  G.  Sec.,  R.  0.  Williams,  Criccieth;  G.  S. 
.J.  W.,  Emyr  Owen,  Wrexham;  G.  S.  L.  W.,  W.  W. 

H.  Beilin,  Llanelly;  and  D.  I.  C.  T.,  H.  J.  Wil- 
liams, Carnarvonshire.  The  official  organ  of  the  Or- 
der is  the  Templar  Record,  and  the  editor  is  D.  D. 
James. 

The  institution  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Eediahites  in  Wales  preceded  that  of  Good  Tem- 
plary,  the  first  Tent  having  been  established  at  Ten- 
by, Pembrokeshire,  July  18,  1843 ; but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Order  dates  from  1873,  when  the  Rech- 
abite  movement  began  to  spread  through  the  coun- 
ty of  Glamorgan,  whore  the  first  Tent  was  opened 
in  Swansea  Jan.  13.  Thereafter  there  was  a steady 
increase  throughout  Wales.  At  the  end  of  1903  the 
Order  numbered  18,395  adult  and  12,552  juvenile 
members.  The  “United  Kingdom  Alliance  Year 
Book”  for  1929  lists  18  district  Councils  of  the  Or- 
der. The  official  organ  is  the  Rcchahite  Magazine, 
of  which  F.  W.  Brett,  of  Cardiff,  is  editor. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Movement  began  in  Wales 
with  the  visit  of  Richard  T.  Booth  and  Col.  Luther 
Caldwell,  of  America,  to  Cardiff,  Swansea, andother 
large  centers,  where  remarkable  meetings  were  held 
and  thousands  wore  the  Blue  Ribbon  as  a sign  of 
their  adherence  to  abstinence  principles.  Leading 
workers  in  the  Movement  were  Francis  Murphy, 
William  Noble,  Richard  Coad,  J.  G.  Woolley,  and 
Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Henry. 

The  National  British  WovrEN’s  Temperance 
Association,  which  commenced  its  work  in  Wales 
in  1880,  received  a great  impulse 

British  from  the  Blue  Ribbon  Movement. 

Women’s  Branches  of  the  Association  were 
Temperance  established  throughout  the  princi- 
Association  pality,  and  the  organization  has 
made  steady  progress.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  branches  of  the  Association  in 
North  and  South  Wales,  in  every  town  and  village, 
and  their  work  has  been  a powerful  factor  in  tem- 
perance progress  in  the  country.  Among  other  ac- 
tivities, the  Association  has  helped  to  secure  the 
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observance  of  Temperance  Sunday  and  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Government  of  a Syllabus  on  Hygiene 
and  Temperance  for  use  in  the  public  schools.  The 
present  officers  of  the  organization,  which  in  1926 
merged  into  the  National  British  Women’s  To- 
tal Abstinence  Union,  are:  President,  Lady 
Clwyd,  Abergele ; secretary,  Miss  Adams,  Aberyst- 
wyth. For  South  Wales : President,  Mrs.  C.  T.  San- 
ders, Cardiff;  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Jones,  Barry, 
Glam.  Dame  IMargaret  Lloyd  George  has  been  an 
officer  of  the  Association  in  Wales,  and  has  devoted 
much  of  her  time  in  speaking  in  its  interests  there 
and  in  England. 

Among  the  religious  teni[)erance  societies  are  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  Com- 
mittee for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance,  with  head- 
quarters in  London:  Calvinistic  Methodist  (Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Wales)  Temperance  Society, 
whose  presidents  are  the  moderators  of  the  year 
and  whose  chairman  is  ( 1929)  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Rob- 
erts, Aberystwyth;  and  the  Temperance  Council 
of  the  Christian  Churches  of  Wales,  whose  officers 
are:  President,  the  Archbishop  of  Wales;  chair- 
man, the  Rev.  Chancellor  James,  Cadoxton,  Neath ; 
treasurer,  D.  C.  Davies,  Llandrindod  Wells;  and 
secretary,  Leonard  Page,  Cardiff’.  In  addition,  each 
denomination  has  its  juvenile  temperance  society 
or  Band  of  Hope  Union. 

Other  societies  are:  In  North  Carnarvon,  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Calvinistic  Methodist 
Quarterly  Association,  Anglesey  Temperance  So- 
ciety; in  South  Carnarvon:  Arvon  and  Vale  of 
Conway  Temperance  Association,  Lleyn  and  Ei- 
ffonydd  Temperance  Association,  Vale  of  Conway 
Temperance  Association;  also  Vale  of  Clwyd  Tem- 
jierance  Association,  East  Denbighshire  Temper- 
ance Association,  Flintshire  Temperance  Union. 
Glannau  Meirion  Temperance  Association,  East 
Merioneth  Temperance  Association,  Upper  Mont- 
gomery Temperance  Association,  Lower  Montgom- 
ery Temperance  Association,  South-East  Pembroke- 
shire Temperance  Union,  and  the  Newport  and  Mon- 
mouthshire Total  Abstinence  Society  and  Band  of 
Hope  Union.  Temperance  periodicals  include  the  Ah- 
stainer  and  the  Worker’s  Oitm,  both  published  at 
Cardiff. 

Bibliography. — Files  of  Alliance  Year  Book,  1910- 
29  ; Dawson  Burns,  Temperance  History,  2 vols.,  n.  d. ; 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  eds., 
S.V.;  R.  V.  French,  Nineteen  Centuries  of  Drink  in  En- 
gland, London,  n.d. ; Morewood,  Hist.;  John  Rhys,  Cel- 
tic Folklore,  2 vols.,  Oxford,  1901 ; John  Rhys  and  Owen 
Brynmor-Jones,  The  Welsh  People,  New  York,  1900  ; Jo- 
seph Rowntree  and  Arthur  Sherwell,  The  Temperance 
Problem  and  Social  Reform,  London,  1899  ; J.  N.  Stearns 
ed..  Temperance  in  All  Nations,  2 vols..  New  York,  1893  ; 
P.  T.  Wlnsklll,  The  Temperance  Movement  and  its  Work- 
ers, 4 vols.,  London,  1891-92  ; manuscript  material  kind- 
ly supplied  by  Joseph  Williams,  of  Merthyr  Tydvll,  and 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Glyn  Davies. 

WALKER,  GEORGE  BRADSHAWE.  English 
business  man  and  temperance  oflicial;  born  at 
I’ontefract,  Yorkshire,  Sept.  27,  1860.  He  removed 
to  Manchester  in  188.3,  engaging  in  the  musical  in- 
strument business  until  1907.  In  1899  he  removed 
to  Liverpool,  and  in  1907  to  London,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  In  later  years  he  has  served  as  man- 
ager and  director  of  a real-estate  company  and 
building  society.  On  Nov.  7,  1891,  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Isabel  Grebon,  of  Manchester. 

From  early  youth  Walker  has  been  active  in  the 
temperance  cause.  At  ten  he  united  with  a juve- 
nile branch  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Tem- 
plars, passing  to  the  adult  Order  in  1881.  He  re- 


ceived his  Grand  Lodge  degree  in  1885.  From  1905 
to  1919  he  was  honorary  secretary  of  the  National 
Juvenile  Templar  Council.  He  has  filled  various 
responsible  offices  in  tlie  city  lodges  of  Manchester, 
in  the  Lancashire  District,  in  the  “National” 
Lodge,  and  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England.  For 
iwenty  years  he  was  honorary  secretary  of  the 
“National”  Lodge.  He  has  served  the  Grand  Lodge 
as  Grand  Treasurer,  and  Grand  Marshal  (1916- 
19).  He  still  ( 1930)  takes  an  active  interest  in  tem- 
perance. 

In  1918  he  was  elected  honorary  secretary  of  the 
National  Temperance  Federation,  and  in  the  same 
j^ear  he  became  a member  of  the  executive  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance.  He  has  also  served  on 
the  executive  of  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope 
Union,  and  as  director  and  secretary  of  the  Norwood 
Sanatorium  for  alcoholics  at  Beckenham,  Kent. 

Mrs.  Walker,  also,  has  been  active  in  Good  Tem- 
plary,  acting  as  honorary  secretary  of  the  B.  W. 
T.  A.,  Middlesex  County  Union,  and  representing 
the  Grand  Lodge  at  an  International  Session  held 
HI  Washington,  D.  C. 

WALKER,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  British 
business  man  and  temperance  worker ; born  in  Lon- 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  WALKER 

don  March  19,  1800;  died  at  Cambo,  Northumber- 
land, Feb.  1.  1859.  Business  engagements  requir- 
ing his  father  to  reside  in  Paris,  George  Washing- 
ton was  placed  under  the  care  of  his  grandmother 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  he  received  an  ordi- 
nary English  education,  served  an  apprenticeship, 
and  entered  into  business  on  his  own  account.  Ac- 
cording to  Winskill  (“Temperance  Standard  Bear- 
ers,” p.  515),  he  was  “the  first  pledged  member  of 
the  Ncwcastle-on-Tvne  Tenqierance  Society,  and 
its  secretary.”  Having  joined  the  Society  of  Friends, 
lie  was  induced  in  1831  to  associate  himself  with 
James  Backhouse  as  a missionary.  In  that  capac- 
ity he  was  engaged  in  incessant  work  for  some  eight 
years  in  ^ an  Diemen’s  liand  (now  Tasmania), 
Australia,  Mauritius,  and  South  Africa.  He  sub- 
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sequeutly  took  up  his  residence  in  Hobart,  where 
he  became  an  active  member  of  the  Van  Diemen’s 
]-and  Total  Abstinence  Society,  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, and  became  the  founder  of  the  Hobart  Sav- 
ings Bank.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  father 
of  the  temperance  cause  in  Tasmania,  in  which, 
even  after  his  return  to  England,  he  continued  to 
take  the  deepest  interest  until  his  death.  See  Tas- 
mania. 

WALLACE,  ALBERT  JOSEPH.  A Canadian 
American  clergyman  and  temperance  advocate; 
born  in  Ontario,  Canada,  Feb.  11,  1853;  educated 
at  Victoria  University  (Toronto).  In  1912  he  was 
granted  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California.  After  leaving  col- 
lege he  prepared  for  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada.  He  married  Grace  Hagar,  of 
Cos  Angeles,  in  June,  1915. 

From  childhood  he  was  trained  l)v  his  parents 
to  rigid  temperance  views,  and  throughout  his  life 
was  a stanch  advocate  of  temperance  reform.  Hit 
first  service  for  the  cause  was  in  community  teni 
perance  work  in  North  Dakota,  whither  he  had  re- 
moved from  Canada.  He  went  to  California  in  188(5, 
where  he  remained  inactive  for  several  years  be- 
cause of  ill  health.  On  his  recovery  he  became  as- 
sociated with  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Los  An- 
geles, under  the  Rev.  Ervin  Chapman  as  State  su- 
j)erintendent,  and  in  1909  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  first  campaign  for  local  option  in  that  city. 
In  1910  he  cvas  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  Cal- 
ifornia on  the  ticket  headed  by  Hiram  Johnson. 
During  his  incumbency  he  assistedinsecuring effec- 
tive temperance  legislation,  includingthefirst  State- 
wide local-ojffion  law  and  an  initiative  and  referen- 
dum law,  enacted  in  1911.  In  1914  he  was  active  in 
the  fight  for  a Prohibition  amendment  to  the  State 
constitution,  which,  however,  was  defeated.  Since 
1916  he  has  been  president  of  the  California  Anti- 
Saloon  League. 

WALLACE,  ROBERT  MIHOR.  American  law- 
yer, Congressman,  and  Prohibition  lecturer;  born 
at  New  London,  Ark.,  Aug.  6,  1857;  educated  in 
the  local  schools  and  at  Arizona  (La.)  Seminary 
(B.  A.  1876).  He  engaged  in  the  practise  of  law, 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  in 
1877.  He  was  twice  married:  ( 1 ) To  Miss  Minnie 
Pennington,  of  Arizona,  La.,  in  1879;  and  (2)  to 
Miss  Jennie  Kelso,  of  Magnolia,  Ark.,  in  1895.  He 
was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1881,  and 
served  as  post-office  inspector,  1887-89.  From  1890 
to  1892  he  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Arkansas  Circuit,  and  in  1895  he  was  made 
United  States  district  attorney  at  Texarkana,  Ark. 
In  1903  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Sev- 
enth Arkansas  District,  and  he  was  thrice  reelec- 
ted, serving  until  1911. 

Wallace  is  an  excellent  speaker,  and  in  1915  he  en- 
tered the  servTce  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Ar- 
kansas as  a lecturer  in  the  campaign  to  elect  a Leg- 
islature to  enforce  the  newly  enacted  State  Prohi- 
bition law.  In  the  following  year  he  assisted  in  de- 
feating the  efforts  of  the  wets  to  secure  the  repeal 
of  the  law,  being  employed  by  the  League  to  care 
for  the  legal  aspects  of  the  situation  and  also  to  as- 
sist in  the  public  meetings.  From  1916  he  has  been 
employed  as  lecturer  for  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America,  and  in  that  capacity  he  has  taken  part  in 
Prohibition  campaigns  in  many  States. 

Wallace  is  also  a lecturer  on  the  Chautauqua 
platform.  He  has  served  as  president  of  the  Ar- 


kansas Good  Roads  Association  and  vice-president 
of  the  National  Good  Roads  Association.  He  re- 
sides in  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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WALLACE,  SENA  (ASENATH)IRENE 
HARTZELL.  American  scliooi-teacher  and  tem- 
perance reformer;  Ijorn  at  Moline,  Illinois,  Feb. 
1,  1848;  educated  in  the  local  pul)lic  schools.  !Miss 
Hartzell  began  teachingschool  near  Moline  when  she 
was  but  sixteen  years  of  age.  Later  she  taught  in 
Iowa  and  Arkansas.  On  Sept.  21,  1871,  she  married 
Prof.  William  W.  Wallace,  of  Albia,  la.,  a leader 
in  social-reform  movements. 

Mrs.  Wallace  has  been  interested  in  the  temper- 
ance movement  since  the  Woman’s  Crusade  in 
1874.  She  was  a member  of  a band  of  women  led 
1 y her  mother,  Mrs.  Nancy  Worman  Hartzell,  who 
held  prayer-meetings  in  the  saloons  of  Moline,  111. 
In  the  early  eighties  she  affiliated  with  the  Wo- 
man’s Christian  Temperance  Union  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  and  since  that  time  she  has  served  as  secre- 
tary, treasurer,  and  president  of  the  Union  there. 
For  two  years  she  was  editor  of  the  Arkansas 
White  Rihhon,  official  organ  of  the  State  W.  C.  T. 
U.  Mrs.  Wallace  w'as  State  director  of  legislation 
in  Arkansas  when  a bill  was  enacted  securing  sci- 
entific temperance  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State.  Governor  Jones  of  Arkansas  pre- 
sented her  with  the  pen  with  which  he  had  signed 
the  measure,  and  she  in  turn  gave  it  to  Mrs.  IMary 
H.  Hunt,  of  Boston,  Mass.  In  1899  the  Wallaces 
removed  to  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  where  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace was  elected  president  of  the  second  District 
W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Kansas.  She  served  five  years  in 
this  capacity  and  was  then  elected  a national  lec- 
turer and  organizer,  serving  for  twenty  years  and 
traveling  from  coast  to  coast  in  her  work.  During 
this  period  she  also  delivered  many  addresses  in 
behalf  of  woman  suffrage.  In  addition  to  her  lec- 
turing and  organizing  activities,  she  served  as 
head  of  the  Franchise  Department  of  the  Kansas 
W.  C.  T.  U. 
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Mrs.  Wallace  is  now  a member  emeritus  of  the 
National  C.  U.,  and  still  maintains  an  in- 
terest in  the  work.  A sister  of  the  late  Bishop  Jo- 
seph C.  Hartzell,  she  was  licensed  as  a local  min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  Kpisco[)al  Church  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Kan.,  in  1920. 

WALLACE,  ZERELDA  GRAY.  American  wo- 
man sull’ragist  and  temperance  advocate;  born  at 
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Millersburg,  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky,  Aug.  (v 
1817;  died  at  Cataract,  Ind.,  Feb.  15,  1895.  She 
was  educated  at  a grammar-school  and  a board- 
ing-school at  Versailles,  Ky.  In  1830  her  family 
removed  to  New  Castle,  Ky.,  and  a short  time  lat- 
er to  Indiana,  where,  in  December,  183(5,  she  mai'- 
I ied  David  Wallace,  of  Indianapolis,  father  of  Lew 
Wallace,  the  author  of  “Ben  Hur.” 

Mrs.  Wallace  became  affiliated  with  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Tcm])erance  Union  during  the  early  days 
of  the  W’oman’s  Crusade,  and  very  soon  achieved  a 
place  of  prominence  among  the  leaders  of  tliat  or- 
ganization. She  was  the  first  National  Superinten- 
dent of  Franchise.  At  the  second  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  Union,  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1 875, 
she  presented  the  first  resolution  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
requesting  legislation  on  the  temperance  question, 
it  was  adopted  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  oi 
the  Convention.  In  the  late  seventies  she  became 
a cham])ion  of  woman  suffrage  as  the  result  of  an 
< xperience  before  the  Indiana  Legislature,  where 
she  spoke  against  the  repeal  of  the  Laxter  temper- 
ance law.  She  felt  that  both  her  sex  and  her  cause 
were  at  a disadvantage  before  that  body  without 
the  suj)port  of  the  franchise.  As  a si)eaker  for  both 
the  temperance  and  the  sullrage  causes  she  was 
unexcelled. 

Mrs.  Wallace  was  for  many  years  president  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Indiana.  In  the  late  eighties  she 
was  stricken  on  the  platfonu  by  an  illness  which 
closed  her  public  work.  From  October,  1893,  to  May, 
1 894,  she  was  the  honored  guest  of  a group  of  tem- 
jicrance  colleagues  in  Chicago,  111.  In  August  of  the 


latter  year,  the  Indiana  W.  C.  T.  U.  participated 
in  the  celebration  of  her  79th  birthday  by  holding 
a Suffrage  Tea.  Mrs.  ^Vallace  spent  her  declining 
years  at  the  home  of  a daughter  near  Cataract,  Ind., 
and  at  her  own  home  in  Indianapolis. 

WALLIS,  CURT.  Swedish  physician  and  tem- 
1 erance  leader;  born  in  Stockholm  March  9,  1845; 
died  there  March  3,  1922.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Upsala  in  18G1;  in  18G9-70  he  was 
' assistant  physician  in  the  Academy  hospital  in 
'hat  city;  and  in  1870-71  served  in  a similar  ca- 
lacity  at  the  Institute  of  Pathology,  Stockholm. 
;u  1874  he  was  appointed  docent,  and  in  1884  pro- 
lessor of  pathological  anatomj'’,  in  the  Karolinska 
Institute,  Stockholm.  In  1870  he  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Swedish  Medical  Society  and  during 
1874-80  served  as  its  secretary.  In  187G-77  he  ed- 
ited its  journal,  Ilygcia. 

During  the  years  1 872-75  Wallispursued  his  med- 
/(•al  studies  in  several  foreign  countries,  and  in  1882 
he  studied  under  Koch  and  Virchow  in  Berlin.  In 
'.887  he  made  a study-tour  of  the  United  States  of 
.\merica.  From  1891  to  191 1 he  was  a meml.)er  of  the 
SecondChamlier  of  Re])resentatives.  In  1893  he  mar- 
ried Aria  ^Virgin,  of  Stockholm. 

Wallis  is  ranked  among  the  foremost  advocates 
/if  total  abstinence  in  Sweden.  His  interest  in  the 
•(•mperance  movement,  which  was  first  awakened 
'.\hen  he  was  a student,  was  strenglliened  by  his 
cxperienc/'s  during  a long  professional  career.  He 
instituted  in  Stockholm  a series  of  vacation  lec- 
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lures  on  alcohol  for  scln>ol-tcacliers.  which  at- 
tracted wide  attention.  Witbiii  the  ranks  of  his 
own  ju'ofession.  also,  he  cliam|)ioned  the  cause  of 
temj/erance.  He  was  a nn'inber  of  the  Swedish  Phy- 
sicians’ United  Temperance  Society  (Svaiska  Lii- 
karvas  II ehiiikfcrhct ssallskap ) ; and  his  discourses 
on  alcohol,  delivered  in  Stockholm,  were  attended 
iiy  large  numbers  of  jihysicians,  medical  students, 
and  members  of  the  Military  Medical  Corps.  He 
wrote  a number  of  essays  treating  of  the  disas- 
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Irons  oll’ects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  body,  and 
for  his  temperance  lectures  he  prepared  a series  of 
papier-mache  casts  of  those  internal  organs  which 
are  the  chief  seats  of  alcoholic  poison.  In  1905  he 
attended  the  Tenth  International  Congress  Against 
Alcoholism,  held  in  Budapest. 

Wallis’s  researches  have  been  gathered  in  a vol- 
ume entitled  “Alkoholmissbruik”  (The  Abuse  of 
Alcohol)  published  in  1901.  His  studies  covered  not 
only  the  medicinal,  but  also  the  economic  and  so- 
cial, aspects  of  the  alcohol  problem. 

WALTMAN,  WALTER  V.  American  Presbyte- 
rian clergyman  and  Anti-Saloon  League  official; 
born  at  Morgantown,  Indiana,  Aug.  7,  1866;  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  (0.)  and  at 
Lane  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  May,  1886.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Ida  J.  Schneider,  of  Madison,  Ind.,  on 
Oct.  2,  1882. 

He  served  the  following  pastorates:  Nashville 
and  Georgetown,  Ind.  (1903-04);  Elizabethtown 
and  Scipio,  Ind.  (1904-05);  Cincinnati,  0.  (1905- 
09)  ; and  St.  Ignace,  Mich.  (1909-12). 

His  connection  with  the  temperance  movement 
began  in  1912  when  he  became  district  superin- 
tendent for  the  Bay  City  and  Saginaw  districts  of 
the  Michigan  Anti-Saloon  League.  He  has  since 
occupied  the  following  positions  with  that  League; 
Superintendent,  Grand  Rapids  District  ( 1 913-17 ) ; 
assistant  State  superintendent  (1917-19);  State 
superintendent  (1919-23)  ; superintendent,I)etroit 
district,  1924  to  the  present  time  (1930). 

WALWORTH,  REUBEN  HYDE.  American  ju- 
rist, State  official,  and  temperance  pioneer;  born 
at  Bozrah,  Conn.,  Oct.  26,  1788;  died  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  27,  1867.  In  early  childhood 
he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Hoosick,  N.  Y., 
where  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  an  education 
and  himself  became  a teacher  at  sixteen.  Soon 
afterward  he  began  the  study  of  law  at  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in 
1809.  In  1835  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Princeton  (N.  J.)  University. 

Walworth  opened  an  office  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y., 
and  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession.  In  1811  he  was 
appointed  a county  judge  and  also  master  in  chan- 
cery. During  the  War  of  1812  he  joined  the  New 
York  militia  and  became  adjutant-general  and  aide 
to  Gen.  Benjamin  Mooers.  Elected  to  Congress  in 
1821,  he  served  one  term.  Before  its  expiration  he 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  fourth  New  York  dis- 
trict, retaining  that  office  until  1828.  In  that  year 
he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  served  until  1848,  when  the  new  State 
constitution  abolished  the  office.  He  was  an  au- 
thority on  equity,  and  his  opinions  rendered  while 
in  office  are  celebrated  in  the  legal  annals  of  the 
State. 

Walworth’s  interest  in  the  temperance  cause  was 
pronounced  and  active.  He  was  first  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Temperance  Society,  organ- 
ized at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1829,  and  a vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  Temperance  Union  (1836), 
of  which  he  later  became  president.  His  high  char- 
acter and  long  experience  on  the  bench  invested  his 
words  on  the  platform  and  in  various  temperance 
conventions  with  convincing  power. 

WARD,  FREDERICK  CHARLES.  Canadian 
temperance  worker;  born  at  St.  Mary’s,  Ontario, 
Sept.  17,  1859;  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 


at  a private  school  in  Toronto.  In  1882  he  married 
Cynthia  Noble  of  Toronto. 

In  1877  he  joined  the  West  End  Christian  Tem- 
perance Society,  a pioneer  gospel  temperance  or- 
ganization of  Toronto,  of  which  he  is  still  (1929) 
secretary.  In  1882  he  joined  the  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance, and  for  many  years  has  been  a member  of 
Excelsior  Division  No.  28  of  Toronto.  He  has  for 
over  40  years  been  prominently  identified  with  Sub- 
ordinate, District,  Grand,  and  National  Division 
work.  Eor  two  terms  he  was  G.  W.  P.  of  Ontario. 
About  1909  he  became  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Benefit  Department  of  the  Order.  He  has  also  been 
Most  Worthy  Associate  of  the  Canadian  National 
Division. 

Ward  has  conducted  much  educational  work  for 
temperance  in  Canada,  including  the  circulation  of 
various  pamphlets,  posters,  and  charts,  of  which 
he  was  the  originator.  For  over  five  decades,  Mrs. 
Ward,  also,  has  been  active  in  Canadian  temper- 
ance circles. 

WARD,  GEORGE  LONDON.  British  educator 
and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  Christchurch, 
Hampshire,  England,  Dec.  19,  1874;  educated  in 
Christchurch  British  School,  the  Endowed  Blue 
School,  Frome,  Somerset,  and  at  University  Col- 
lege, Bangor,  Wales,  becoming  associate  member 
of  the  College  of  Preceptors.  From  1897  to  1899 
he  was  assistant  master  of  Lansdowne  British 
School,  and  from  1899  to  1903  he  was  head  master 
of  Christchurch  British  School.  He  married  Emma 
Wilkinson,  of  London,  March  29,  1902. 

Ward  entered  temperance  work  in  1903  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  Southern  English  district  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance.  In  1907  he  went  to 
Ireland  as  deputational  agent  for  the  Irish  Tem- 
perance League;  and  he  served  in  that  capacity 
until  1917,  when  he  was  made  national  secretary 
of  the  organization.  As  leader  of  the  premier  tem- 
perance society  of  Ireland  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  fight  to  make  the  country  dry,  visiting  all 
parts  of  the  island  and  addressing  many  large  tem- 
perance gatherings,  especially  in  the  open  air.  In 
1920  he  resigned  and  became  general  secretary  of 
the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Band  of  Hojie  Union, 
which  position  he  still  (1930)  holds.  In  addition 
to  educational  work  among  children  and  adoles- 
cents he  is  keenly  interested  in  open-air  work,  in 
which  he  was  a pioneer  in  Ireland.  In  Scotland  he 
participated  effectively  in  the  first  and  second  No- 
license campaigns.  He  is  a member  of  the  execu- 
tive of  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union 
and  of  the  permanent  staff  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance. 

Ward  is  a member  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Carrs  Lane,  Birmingham,  and  is  in  great  de- 
mand as  a lay  preacher  in  that  denomination. 

WARMING,  MAX  E,  A German  business  man 
and  temperance  advocate;  born  in  Hamburg  Nov. 
5,  1876;  educated  in  the  gymnasium  at  Altona, 
which  he  left  in  1892  to  enter  commercial  life.  He 
became  a successful  merchant  and  on  Sept.  13, 
1905,  married  Hedwig  Kerl. 

In  1897  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  Ger- 
man temperance  movement  and  he  immediately 
joined  it,  organizing  in  that  year  at  Hamburg  the 
German  Society  of  Abstaining  Merchants  {Deuich- 
cr  Verein  Abstinent er  Kaufleute) . He  established 
and  edited,  in  the  interests  of  the  Society,  the 
“Merchants’  Abstinence  Leaflet”  ( Kaufmannischen 
Ahstinenzblatter) . Beginning  with  January,  1904, 
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he  published  the  Abstinenz  Rundschau  (the  “Ab- 
stinence Review”),  a general  temperance  monthly. 

Warming  has  been  active,  also,  as  a temperance 
speaker  and  in  the  preparation  of  temperance 
pamphlets  and  literature.  Almost  entirely  through 
Ills  own  elTorts  the  Society  he  founded  gained  a 
strong  foothold  in  Germany  and  remained  an  ag- 
gressive force  against  alcohol  until  it  was  sub- 
merged during  the  World  War  period. 

WARNER,  HARRY  SHELDON.  An  American 
author,  editor,  and  Prohibition  leader;  born  at 
Wooster,  Ohio,  March  11,  1875;  educated  in  the 
local  public  schools,  and  at  Baldwin-Wallace  (O.) 
College  ( Ph.  B.) , the  University  of  Chicago  (111.), 
and  Columbia  (N.  Y. ) University.  He  married 
Florence  Wells,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,' Aug.  24,  1!)08. 

After  leaving  college  Warner  entered  the  service 
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of  the  Intercollegiate  Pr()liil)ition  Association,  serv- 
ing as  secretary  from  1 !K)0  to  1019.  In  1 000  he  made 
his  first  organizing  tour,  together  with  D.  Leigh 
Colvin  and  Virgil  G.  Ilinshaw,  visiting  00  colleges 
in  the  Middle  West  for  tlie  discussion  and  study  of 
tlie  liquor  (luestion.  During  1012-18  he  also  served 
as  treasurer  of  the  Association.  Hi  1020  he  was 
made  educational  secretary,  and  from  1021  to  1924 
he  served  as  general  secretary,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  both  educational  and  international  secre- 
ta  ry. 

In  1005  he  became  editor  of  the  I nlcrrollcf/iatr 
Ria Irsman,  continuing  as  editor  of  its  successor, 
the  hiternational  l^fudcvl,  up  to  the  present  time 
(10.30).  In  1007  he  jmblislied  several  courses  of 
study  on  the  liipior  |)roldem  for  college  students. 
He  is  a leader  of  student  forumson  Prohibition,  and 
has  prepared  a tem|)erance  syllabus  for  students. 
Il(‘  has  also  helped  to  organize  and  lead  large  bodies 
of  students  in  local  and  State  cam])aigns  for  Pro- 
hibition. 

Warner  has  attended  as  a delegate  five  interna- 
tional student  antialeohol  conferences  in  Fnroiie 
and  four  International  Congresses  Against  Alco- 


holism, that  is:  Lausanne  (1921),  Copenhagen 
(1925),  Tartu  (1926),  and  Antwerp  (1928).  He 
is  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
World  League  Against  Alcoholism  and  a member 
of  the  National  Temperance  Council.  He  has  also 
engaged  in  social-service  work  of  various  kinds. 
During  the  World  War  ( 1914-18)  he  was  e.xecutive 
secretary  of  the  United  Committee  for  War  Tem- 
perance Activities  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

In  addition  to  publications  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents, Warner  has  written  “Social  Welfare  and 
the  Liquor  Problem”  ( 1900)  and  “Prohibition,  an 
Adventure  in  P'reedom”  (1920).  He  is  coauthor  of 
“Prohibition  in  Outline.” 

He  resides  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

WARREN,  ANNIE  WYMAN.  An  American 
school-teacher  and  temperance  reformer;  born  at 
Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  Feb.  28,  1 858; 
educated  at  Spring  Green  (Wisconsin)  Academy 
and  at  Whitewater  (Wis. ) Normal  School.  For  21 
vears  she  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Stough- 
ton, Wis.(  1876-82;  1 888-1003 )'.  On  Sept.  19,  1882, 
Miss  Wyman  married  Edgar  H.  Warren  of  Stough- 
ton. Joining  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temj)erance 
Union  of  Stoughton  in  1884,  she  was  elected  first 
treasurer,  and  has  since  served  in  every  local  of- 
ficial capacity.  For  fifteen  years  she  was  local 
president  and  for  eighteen  years  was  president  of 
the  Dane  County  W.  C.  T.  U.  She  was  State  vice- 
president  for  sixteen  years  and,  after  having  served 
as  State  ])resident  foi’  six  months  on  account  of  a 
vacancy,  on  Sept.  10,  1!)24,  she  was  elected  State 
president  of  the  ^V'isconsin  Union,  which  position 
she  still  (1030)  holds. 

WARREN,  JOHN  COLLINS.  American  physi- 
cian, surgeon,  and  pioneer  teni])erance  advocate; 
born  in  Boston.  ]\Iass.,  Aug.  1 , 1 778 ; died  there  May 
4,  1856.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  University 
( 1707),  following  which  he  studied  medicine  in 
London,  chemistry  in  Edinburgh  (1800),  and  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Cuvier  and  Vainpielin  in  Pa- 
ris. 

Warren  began  the  i)ractise  of  medicine  in  Bos- 
ton in  1802,  and  soon  alfiliated  with  the  Harvard 
^Medical  School,  where  he  served  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  surgery  ( 1806-15)  and  pro- 
fessor ( 1815-47  ) , and  later  became  j)rofessor  emer- 
itus ( 1847-5(i ).  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
jMassachusettsGeneral  Hospitaland  of  thereading- 
room  which  eventually  became  the  Boston  Athenae- 
um. He  was  ])resident  of  tlie  ^Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society  and  founder  and  editor  of  the  Medical 
and  hlurgical  Jounial.  He  was  a prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Massaehusetts  Agricultural  Society  and 
jiresident  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry. In  his  hospital  practise  he  was  the  first  Amer- 
ican surgeon  to  operate  for  aneurism  and  strangu- 
lated hernia  and  to  employ  ether  as  an  anesthetic. 

Although  Dr.  Warren  was  essentially  a temper- 
ate man,  for  many  years  he  indulged  in  the  mod- 
erate use  of  wine;  (luring  the  last  fifteen  years  of 
his  life,  however,  he  was  a total  abstainer.  Early 
in  his  career  he  beeame  convinced  of  the  deleteri- 
ous elVects  of  alcohol,  particularly  in  the  form  of 
spirits,  on  the  human  system,  ami  discouraged  its 
use  in  the  medical  ]m)fession.  lie  delinitely  allied 
himself  with  the  temperance  cause  when,  in  1827, 
he  Itecame  fourth  ])resident  of  the  ^Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Supju-ession  of  lntenq)erance,  a 
|(osition  whicli  he  retained  until  his  death.  He  in- 
(luc('d  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  to  oiler 
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a prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  essay  on  the  ef- 
fects of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  served  on  the  com- 
mittee that  made  the  award.  In  1837  he  visited 
England  and  France  largely  in  the  interest  of  tem- 
perance reform.  He  gathered  historical  data  for 
the  temperance  volume  “When  Will  the  Day 
Come?”  At  his  death  he  bequeathed  $2,000  to  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  dispersion  of  tem- 
perance propaganda. 

Warren  w'as  a frequent  contributor  to  contem- 
porary scientific  journals  and  was  the  author  of 
numerous  authoritative  works  on  surgery.  His 
personal  and  professional  influence  was  of  incal- 
culable value  to  the  temperance  cause,  then  in  its 
infancy. 

WARRUP.  An  intoxicating  beverage  used  by  the 
native  Indians  of  the  Pomeroon  River  district  in 
British  Guiana.  It  is  made  from  fermented  sugar- 
cane. 

WASHINGTON  (D.  C.).  See  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

WASHINGTON,  The  most  northwesterly  State 
of  the  United  States;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
British  Columbia,  on  the  east  by  Idaho,  on  the 
south  by  Oregon  and  the  Columbia  River,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  ; area,  69,127  sq.  mi. ; 
population  (est.  1928),  1,587,000.  The  capital  is 
Olympia  (pop.  1920,  7,795) , and  the  principal  cit- 
ies are  Seattle  (pop.  est.  1928,  450,000),  Tacoma 
( 1 10,500) , and  Spokane  ( 109,100) . 

Washington  is  primarily  an  agricultural  State. 
In  1925  it  had  7.3,2(>7  farms,  with  an  acreage  of 
12,610,310,  and  a value  of  $823,437,940.  Wheat  and 
apples  are  among  the  principal  crops.  Standing 
timber  is  estimated  at  330,000,000,000  ft.,  and  the 
State  leads  all  others  in  lumber  shipments.  Lead 
mining  and  salmon  fisheries  are  important  indus- 
tries. Shipping  is  increasing  rapidly  and  there  is 
a heavy  foreign  and  coastwise  trade. 

Historical  Summary . The  present  State  of  Wash- 
ington was  originally  a part  of  the  region  known 
as  Oregon,  a name  first  applied  by  the  explorer, 
Jonathan  Carver,  in  his  “Travels  throughout  tlie 
Interior  parts  of  North  America,”  published  in 
London  in  1778.  Its  early  history  is  coincident 
with  that  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  under  which  it 
may  be  found.  Tlie  region  was  settled  by  British 
traders  of  tlie  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  by  United 
States  immigrants,  whose  interests  were  at  vari- 
ance. After  prolonged  negotiations  the  northern 
boundary  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Washington 
was  determined  liy  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in 
1846.  Tlie  entire  colony  of  Oregon  was  at  first  ad- 
ministered under  the  laws  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany. In  1843  the  first  Provisional 
Separation  Government  under  Lbiited  States  in- 
from  fluence  was  organized.  In  1848,  in 

Oregon  order  more  adequately  to  protect  the 
inhabitants  against  the  Indian  out- 
breaks. Oregon  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a 
Territory.  This  resulted  in  increased  immigration 
north  of  the  Columbia  River  and  in  1853  the  sepa- 
rate Territory  of  Washington  was  created.  Agita- 
tion for  Statehood  was  begun  as  early  as  1878; 
but  Congress  refused  to  act  favorably  until  the  de- 
velopment of  Alaska  and  the  completion  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  had  further  augmented 
the  population  and  importance  of  the  Territory. 
Washington  was  finally  admitted  as  a State  in 
1889,  with  Elisha  P.  Ferry,  Republican,  as  its  first 
governor. 

O 


Liquor  Legislation.  Legislation  regulating  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Washington  began 
with  the  first  Territorial  Legislature,  which  pro- 
hibited the  retailing  of  intoxicating  liquor  without 
license  from  the  county  commissioners,  upon  pen- 
alty of  $50,  and  prescribed  a license  fee  to  be  fixed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioners  (1854). 

In  1855  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  was  pro- 
hibited under  penalty  of  $25  to  $500,  and  on  Sun- 
days on  pain  of  a fine  of  $75.  The  same  year  a short 
act  was  submitted  which  prohibited  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  liquor,  except  by  agents  appointed 
to  sell,  for  medicinal,  mechanical,  or  sacramental 
purposes.  In  1857  applicants  for  license 
Early  were  required  to  present  petitions  signed 
License  by  a majority  of  the  adult  white  male 
Laws  inhabitants  of  the  precinct  and  had  to 
pay  a license  fee  of  $300.  Selling  to  mi- 
nors against  the  wishes  of  parents  or  guardians 
was  punished  in  1859  by  a fine  of  not  over  $1,000 
and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  with 
revocation  of  license.  And,  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
adulterated  liquor,  inspection  was  provided  for  by 
a law  in  1859,  and  the  selling  of  such  liquor  was 
punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months  and  a fine  of  not  over  $500. 

In  1871  the  county  commissioners  were  author- 
ized to  grant  licenses  in  places  where  there  was 
little  business  for  less  than  $300  and  not  less  than 
$100.  The  penalty  for  selling  without  license  was 
made  from  $50  to  $500  and  imprisonment  for  from 
10  to  90  days.  The  license  law  was  relaxed  for  a 
few  counties  and  the  same  law  was  also  somewhat 
fortified  by  prohibitions  of  sales  on  election  days 
and  to  drunkards. 

In  1885  a general  local-option  law  was  enacted, 
applicalde  to  election  precincts,  upon  petition  of 
fifteen  voters  of  said  precincts.  The  W.  C.  T.  U. 
was  very  active  during  the  campaign  for  this  stat- 
ute and  maintained  headquarters  in  all  of  the  large 
cities.  Despite  severe  pressure  from  the  wets.  Gov- 
ernor Squire  signed  the  law  which,  however,  was 
declared  unconstitutional. 

In  1889  the  constitutional  convention,  called  to 
prepare  Washington  for  Statehood,  ordered  that 
the  questions  of  woman  sufi’rage  and  Prohibition 
be  voted  upon  by  the  jieople  on  Oct.  1,  1889.  Two 
or  three  days  before  the  election,  temperance  lead- 
ers became  aware  that  political  trickery  was  1>e- 
ing  perpetrated  by  certain  Republi- 
Political  can  leaders.  On  five  out  of  every 

Trickery  eight  ballots  a mechanical  line  was 

Defeats  drawn  through  the  words  “For  Wo- 
Prohibition  man’s  SutlTage,”  and  “For  Prohibi- 
tion,’' so  that  any  one  using  these 
ballots  without  marking  them  would  vote  against 
Prohibition  and  woman  suffrage,  and  any  one  us- 
ing the  ballots  and  marking  them  in  favor  of  either 
of  the  propositions  would  have  his  vote  nullified 
by  its  being  marked  two  ways.  These  “doctored” 
ballots  were  circulated  to  the  number  of  115,000. 
The  Washington  edition  of  the  American  Issue  for 
June,  1908,  commented  upon  the  affair  as  follows: 

By  this  political  chicanery,  the  State  of  Washington 
was  deprived  of  saloon  suppression.  Reverence  for  the 
dead  prompts  silence  as  to  the  name  of  the  man  who 
was  guilty  of  perpetrating  this  contemptible  deed.  It 
should  be  said  that  probably  no  man  whose  name  ap- 
peared on  the  ticket  was  aware  of  the  job  which  had 
been  put  up  and  for  which,  it  was  currently  reported, 
the  liquor  dealers  paid  large  sums. 

At  the  time  Washington  was  admitted  as  a State 
licensing  power  in  unincorporated  districts  re- 
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mained  with  the  county  commissioners;  but  such 
authority  in  incorporated  districts  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  mayor  and  the  municipal  council.  A 
search-and-seizure  law  was  passed  in  1903,  and  in 
1909  the  Legislature  enacted  a comprehensive  lo- 
cal-option act.  As  a result  of  its  operation  during 
the  five  years  succeeding  its  passage,  220  elections 
were  held:  140  of  these  resulted  in  dry  victories; 
80  in  wet  victories;  572  saloons  were  abolished; 
and  87  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  State  was  made 
dry. 

A State  prohibitory  law  was  adopted  by  vote  of 
the  people  under  the  initiative,  at  the  general  elec- 
tion on  Nov.  3,  1914,  and  went  into  effect  Jan.  1, 
1916.  The  law  was  adopted  by  a ma- 
State  joi’ity  of  18,632,  there  being  189,840 
Prohibition  votes  cast  for  the  measure  and  171,- 

Secured.  208  against  it.  Tliis  law  closed  1,- 
100  saloons,  24  breweries,  and  one 
distillery.  The  total  vote  cast  was  larger  by  42,000 
than  any  other  vote  ever  cast  in  the  State.  Of  the 
39  counties,  33  gave  dry  majorities.  The  only  coun- 
ties voting  against  Prohibition  were  Garfield,  Ma- 
son, King,  Pierce,  Thurston,  and  Jefferson. 

In  1916  a desperate  attack  was  made  on  the  Pro- 
hibition law  in  the  form  of  two  measures  initiated 
by  the  liquor  interests  and  known  as  Initiative 
Measure  No.  18  (the  hotel  or  general  liquor  bill) 
and  Initiative  Measure  No.  24  (the  brewery  or  beer 
bill).  Both  of  these  measures  were  defeated  at  the 
November  election,  the  vote  on  Initiative  Measure 
No.  24  being  98,843  for  and  245,399  against,  mak- 
ing a majority  against  the  measure  of  146,556. 
The  vote  on  Initiative  Measure  No.  18  was  48,354 
for  and  263,390  against,  the  majority  against  the 
measure  being  215,036. 

The  Legislature  of  1917  passed  a bone-dry  law 
which  prohibited  importation,  receipt,  possession, 
sale,  or  manufacture  of  liquor  other  than  alcohol, 
except  by  clergymen  for  sacramental  purposes.  This 
law  was  referred  by  petition  to  a vote  of  the  peo- 
ple and  was  approved  at  the  election  on  Nov.  5, 
1918,  by  a majority  of  41,778.  It  went  into  effect 
Dec.  4,  1918. 

Washington  was  the  22nd  State  to  ratify  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.  The  ratification  resolu- 
tion, presented  on  Jan.  13,  1919,  was  adopted  by 
unanimous  vote  in  both  Houses,  every  one  of  the 
42  members  of  the  Senate  being  present  and  vot- 
ing, and  93  out  of  the  97  members  of  the  House  be- 
ing present  and  voting. 

In  the  1923  session  of  the  Washington  Legisla- 
ture the  liquor  forces  made  two  attacks  on  Prohi- 
bition. One  bill  was  designed  solely  to  repeal  the 
Prohibition  law;  the  other  to  repeal  the  law  and 
substitute  the  provisionsof  the  Volstead  Act,  which 
would  have  placed  into.xicating  liquor  back  into 
the  hands  of  doctors  and  druggists.  Both  these  wet 
bills  were  killed  and  a measure  adopted,  with  only 
two  dissenting  votes,  which  penalized  the  posses- 
sion of  stills.  During  the  1925  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature the  liquor  interests,  organized  as  a so- 
called  “Lil)erty  League,”  again  attempted  unsuc- 
cessfully to  weakoTi  the  enforcement  code. 

The  Tempcramcc  Mot:em.ent.  Owing  to  the  isola- 
tion of  Washington  and  the  sparseness  of  its  set- 
tlement, there  was  little  temperance  activity  in 
the  Territory  prior  to  1880.  Before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  large  national  organizations,  however, 
there  was  some  local  agitation.  Vancouver  was  one 
of  the  first  towns  to  engage  in  the  movement,  ow- 
ing largely  to  the  initiative  of  Dr.  Louis  Albert 


Banks,  later  a Prohibition  party  man  and  Anti- 
iSaloon  League  worker.  In  1880  Banks  founded  the 
Pacific  Censor  at  Vancouver,  the  first  temperance 
paper  to  be  published  in  the  Terri- 
Territorial  tory.  This  four-page  publication 
Temperance  was  later  adopted  by  the  Good  Tern- 

Activity  ])larsandthe  West  Washington  Wo- 
man’s Christian  Temperance  Union 
as  their  State  organ.  Banks’  aggressive  speeches 
and  writings  provoked  liquor  men  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  in  the  State  campaign  of  1881  he  was 
shot,  but  not  fatally,  b}'  a Vancouver  saloon-keep- 
er. 

The  organized  liquor  traffic  was  quick  to  en- 
trench itself  in  Washington.  In  1881  there  were 
231  retail  liquor-dealers,  against  whom  the  97  min- 
isters and  118  churches  in  the  Territory  could  make 
but  little  headway.  The  report  of  the  Commission- 
er of  Internal  Revenue  in  1883  stated  that  there 
were  666  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  distilled 
and  malt  liquors  in  the  Territory.  Considering  that 
the  population  in  1880  was  but  75,000,  it  can  read- 
ily be  seen  how  high  was  the  proportion  of  liquor- 
dealers. 

Before  1890  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars, 
and  the  Prohibition  party  had  set  up  State  organ- 
izations and  launched  a campaign 

National  of  education  which  quickly  devel- 
Organizations  oped  latent  temperance  sentiment. 

Introduced  Another  aid  to  the  growth  of  the 
movement  was  the  enactment  both 
by  Congress  and  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  acts 
providing  for  the  use  of  temperance  textbooks  in 
the  schools  of  the  Territory.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  Washington  Territory  met  in  Olympia  and 
adopted  temperance  text-books  which  had  previ- 
ously been  endorsed  by  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U. 

The  fight  for  constitutional  Prohibition  and  wo- 
man suffrage  when  Washington  entered  the  Union 
in  1889  brought  to  the  fore  a man  who  for  many 
years  was  the  dominant  leader  of  the  State  tem- 
perance forces.  This  was  George  F.  Cotterill,  who 
was  chosen  by  the  federated  committee  of  all  the 
State  temperance  organizations  to  lead  the  cam- 
paign of  1889.  It  was  he  who  exposed  the  duplicity 
of  the  Republican  State  Committee  during  the  en- 
suing election.  About  1890  Cotterill  and  Arn  S. 
Allen  founded  a monthly  journal,  the  Washington 
Temperance  M agazine,  which  they  published  for 
several  years.  In  1892  they  launched  a Prohibition 
party  weekly,  the  American  Issue,  and  maintained 
it  through  the  Presidential  campaign  of  that  year 
in  support  of  Gen.  John  Bidwell.  Financial  stress 
later  compelled  the  Issue  to  suspend  publication. 

With  the  defeat  of  constitutional  Prohibition  in 
1889,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  sale  of  beer  in 
the  State  of  from  41,091  bbls.  in  1889  to  68,815 
bbls.  in  1890.  Here  and  there  reactions  occurred 
against  the  increased  use  of  intoxicants.  At  North 
Yakima  the  local  temperance  organizations,  main- 
ly the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  sa- 
loons. The  town  of  Goldendale  had  Prohibition  from 
its  origin,  and  its  local  newspaper,  the  Sentinel, 
granted  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  the  use  of  one  of  its  col- 
umns for  announcements  and  propaganda  and  al- 
so editorially  opiK)sed  the  saloon.  In  1891  Garfield 
joined  the  group  of  towns  under  Prohibition. 

In  April  of  the  same  year  a new  political  party 
was  formed  in  Seattle.  Upon  the  motion  of  the  Rev. 
Jonas  Bushell,  Grand  Chief  Templar  of  the  Wash- 
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ington  Grand  Lodge  of  the  I.  0.  G.  T.,  the  follow- 
ing plank  was  written  into  its  platform : 

We  demand  that  all  laws  whereby  the  Nation,  State, 
counties,  or  municipalities  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
liquor  traffic  he  repealed,  and  that  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  be  prohibited. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars  was 
introduced  into  Washington  Territory  about  1869. 
A Grand  Lodge  was  instituted  March  24,  1870. 

The  first  Grand  Chief  Templar  of  this 
I.  O.  G.  T.  jurisdiction  w'as  the  Rev.  George  F. 
Organized  Whitworth,  who  remained  active  in 
the  Order  in  Washington  for  more 
than  35  years  and  addressed  the  35th  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  Seattle  in  July,  1904. 
The  Washington  Grand  Lodge  reported  a member- 
ship of  approximately  900  at  the  end  of  its  first 
year. 

Information  is  lacking  concerning  the  activities 
of  the  Good  Templars  in  Washington  for  the  next 
fifteen  years.  In  August,  1885,  George  F.  Cotterill 
affiliated  with  a Seattle  Lodge  of  the  I.  0.  G.  T., 
and  under  his  energetic  leadership  the  Washing- 
ton Grand  Lodge  soon  gained  international  recog- 
nition. In  1889  he  became  its  Grand  Secretary  and 
in  1890-92  he  served  as  District  Chief  Templar. 
During  this  two-year  period  he  organized  30  Lodges 
in  his  district,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of 
1,500.  In  1893  he  represented  Washington  at  the 
International  Supreme  Lodge  session  of  the  I.  0. 
G.  T.  at  Des  Moines,  la.  Cotterill  also  attended 
the  International  Supreme  Lodge  session  at  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  in  1902,  and  in  1906  became  Grand 
Chief  Templar  of  the  United  States. 

Another  Good  Templar  leader  in  Washington 
was  the  Rev.  Jonas  Bushell,  who  was  Grand  Chief 
Templar  of  the  Washington  Grand  Lodge  in  1888- 
91.  For  years  he  was  an  energetic  organizer  for 
the  Order  in  Washington  and  succeeded  in  institut- 
ing many  new  Lodges,  one  of  which,  established  at 
Sunnyside  in  1904,  started  out  with  114  charter 
members.  After  relinquishing  the  office  of  Grand 
Chief  Templar,  Bushell  was  elected  District  Right 
Worthy  Grand  Templar. 

The  Good  Templars  of  Washington  cooperated 
with  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
the  Washington  State  Temperance  Alliance,  and 
the  Prohibition  party,  and  were  active  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Washington. 
They  were  always  in  the  fore  in  the  various  cam- 
paigns for  State-wide  Prohibition.  As  a rule  they 
voted  solidly  for  the  candidates  of 
Good  the  Prohibition  party,  both  State  and 

Templar  National.  When  new  towns  were  he- 
Campaigns  ing  established  throughout  Wash- 
ington in  1890-92,  they  sought  the 
inclusion  of  prohibitory  liquor  clauses  in  the  va- 
rious title  deeds  so  that  saloons  might  be  prohib- 
ited from  the  beginning.  The  Order  also  strength- 
ened temperance  sentiment  in  the  State  by  import- 
ing the  best  Prohibition  speakers  available,  especi- 
ally during  political  campaigns.  Several  Good  Tem- 
plars were  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  one  of 
whom,  A.  J.  Goddard,  secured  the  passage  of  a law 
which  prohibited  the  sale  of  liquor  within  two  miles 
of  Washington  State  University.  During  the  early 
years  of  the  twentieth  century  praiseworthy  work 
was  done  by  the  Hon.  A.  A.  Anderson  in  institut- 
ing Lodges  among  the  Scandinavian  population. 

In  1902  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Washington  reported 
2,600  members  in  78  Lodges.  The  official  organ  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  was  the  Pacific  Templar,  pub- 


lished at  Orting  by  James  R.  O’Farrell.  In  1901-02 
the  Washington  GrandLodgecirculated  10,000 cop- 
ies of  the  liquor  laws  of  the  State. 

Some  of  the  more  recent  Grand  Chief  Templars 
of  the  Washington  Grand  Lodge  of  the  I.  0.  G.  T. 
have  been:  Carey  A.  Palmer,  Custer;  N.  0.  Bald- 
win, Pomeroy;  John  A.  Forehand,  Seattle;  James 
R.  O’Farrell,  Orting;  W.  P.  Hershey;  Ralph  H. 
Hewitt,  Kent;  Alwin  B.  Pettersen,  Everett;  the 
Rev.  A.  P.  Basher,  Seattle;  and  Mrs.  Beth  Gise- 
burt,  Tacoma. 

The  present  (1930)  officers  are:  G.  C.  T.,  Mrs. 
Emily  Peters,  North  Seattle;  G.  Sec.,  Miss  Helen 
Allmain,  Auburn ; G.  S.  J.  W.,the  Rev.  A-.  P.  Bash- 
er, South  Seattle;  G.  S.  L.  W.,  Ralph  Hewitt,  Au- 
burn; G.  S.  E.  W.,  Miss  Amelia  Peterson,  Tacoma; 
and  D.  I.  C.  T.,  Mrs.  Beth  Giseburt,  Tacoma. 

In  1904  there  were  five  Scandinavian  Good  Tem- 
plar Lodges  in  Washington,  with  a combined  mem- 
bership of  350.  Since  that  date  the  Norwegians  and 
Swedes  of  the  State  have  organized  their  own  Grand 
Lodge,  known  as  the  “Western  Scandinavian.” 
This  Grand  Lodge  has  an  official  publication,  called 
the  Scandinavian  Good  Templar.  Its  officers  were 
(1929)  : G.C.T.,  C.  W.  Gronlund,  Everett;  G.  Sec. 
Eric  Berg,  Seattle;  G.S.J.W.,  Olof  Backman,  Ev- 
erett; G.S.L.W.,  Carl  G.  Childberg,  Seattle;  G.S.- 
E.W.,  Gunvor  Bjerkeseth,  Tacoma;  D.I.C.T.,  John 
0.  Chellin,  Seattle. 

The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  was 
introduced  into  Washington  Territory,  both  East 
and  West,  by  such  women  as  Frances  E.  Willard, 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  Mary  Clement  Leavitt,  Mary  B. 
Reese,  Mrs.  White-Kenny,  Miss  Henrietta  G.  Moore, 
and  Anna  M.  Palmer.  The  eastern 
W,  C.  T.  U.  section  was  the  first  to  be  organized. 

The  early  history  of  the  White  Rib- 
bon movement  in  that  portion  of  the  Territory  re- 
volves around  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Switzer,  of  Cheney. 
She  formed  the  first  local  branch  of  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.  at  Colfax  in  1880.  Then  she  organized  local 
Unions  at  Cheney,  Spokane  Falls,  Medical  Lake, 
Rockford,  Waitsburg,  Dayton,  Tumwater,  Olym- 
j)ia.  Port  Townsend,  and  Steilacoom.  In  1882  Mrs. 
Switzer  was  appointed  the  first  National  vice-pres- 
ident for  all  of  Washington  Territory.  In  May, 
1881,  she  had  organized  the  first  Band  of  Hope  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Cheney,  and  this  department 
of  W.  C.  T.  U.  activity  developed  rapidly. 

When  Miss  Willard,  then  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Woman’s  Christian  TemperanceUnion,  made 
a tour  of  the  western  States,  she  suggested  a divi- 
sion of  the  Territorial  W.  C.  T.  U.,  with  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains  as  the  dividing  line.  This  plan  was 
acceptable  to  the  White  Ribboners  of  Washington, 
largely  because  of  the  sparseness  of  the  population 
at  that  time  and  the  difficulties  of  transportation. 
In  July,  1883,  Mrs.  Switzer  called  a mass  conven- 
tion at  Cheney  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an 
“Eastern  Washington  Territorial  Woman’s  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union.”  This  organization  was 
effected  and  Mrs.  T.  R.  Tannatt,  of 
East  Walla  Walla,  was  elected  the  first 
Washington  president.  In  August,  1883,  another 
Union  convention  was  held  at  Walla  Wal- 
la for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the 
organization,  and  at  this  meeting  Mrs.  Eliza  Co- 
bleigh,  of  Walla  Walla,  was  chosen  president.  Mrs. 
Cobleigh  seiwed  in  that  capacity  until  July,  1884, 
when  she  was  succeeded  hy  Mrs.  Switzer,  who  was 
reelected  for  eight  years  and  at  the  expiration  of 
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that  period  was  made  honorary  president.  Among 
the  pioneer  White  Ribboners  of  East  Washington 
were  Mrs.  A.  P.  Crystal,  of  Spokane  Falls,  trea- 
surer of  the  East  Washington  W.  C.  T.  U.;  Mrs. 

S.  E.  Potter,  of  Garfield,  who  organized  a number 
of  local  Unions;  Mrs.  J.  A.  C.  Merriman,  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  East  Washington  Union ; 
and  Mrs.  Lord,  a former  Crusader  from  Ohio. 

A Young  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union 
was  organized  in  Cheney  in  188(1  and  reorganized 
in  1891. 

East  Washington  establislied  an  official  organ 
in  1888,  whicli  was  later  called  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
Helper.  It  was  a monthly  publication,  and  was  first 
edited  by  Mrs.  Stella  W.  Traver,  who  was  the  press 
superintendent  in  1888.  Mrs.  Lucy  R.  Berry,  of 
Walla  Walla,  edited  tlie  Helper  in  1894.  By  1890 
the  East  Washington  W’.  C.  T.  U.  had  succeeded 
in  winning  the  approval  of  many  newspaper  edi- 
tors, who  allowed  considerable  space  in  their  col- 
umns for  propaganda,  which  was  efficiently  util- 
ized by  Miss  H.  M.  Peet,  for  two  years  correspon- 
ding secretary  of  the  State  Union. 

Succeeding  Mrs.  Switzer,  presidents  of  the  East 
Washington  W.  C.  T.  Li.  have  been;  Mrs.  Anna  C. 
Singer,  Spokane  (iMay  1892-Sept.  1892)  ; Mrs. 
Amanda  Strong,  Yakima  (Sept.  1892-Sept.  1893)  ; 
Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Green,  Medical  Lake  (1893-94)  ; 
Mrs.  Julia  Cole,  Walla  Walla  (1895)  ; Mrs.  Della 
C.  H.  Cox,  Dayton  ( 1895-99);  Mrs.  Fannie  M. 
Clark,  Garfield  (1899-1900)  ; Mrs.  E.  C.  Bodwell, 
Walla  Walla  (1900-09)  ; Mrs.  Anna  Angler,  Spo- 
kane ( 1909-12)  ; iSlrs.  Carrie  M.  Barr,  North  Y'^ak- 
ima  ( 1912-20)  ; Mrs.  Allie  Methven,  Colfax  ( 1921- 
22);  Miss  Edith  G.  Whiting,  Grandview  (1922- 
27)  ; Mrs.  J.  A.  Murray,  Spokane  (1927-28)  ; and 
Mrs.  Ida  S.  Gage,  Yakima  (1928-  ). 

The  East  Washington  W.  C.  T.  U.  had  2,307  mem- 
bers in  1929.  The  officers  in  that  year  were:  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Ida  S.  Gage,  Yakima;  vice-president 
at  large,  Mrs.  J.  A.  ]\Iurray,  Spokane;  correspon- 
ding secretary,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Peringer,  Almira;  re- 
cording secretary,  Mrs.  O.  S.  Benjamin,  Ellens- 
burg;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Ruby  Colman,  Spokane;  Y. 
P.  B.  secretary.  Miss  Bertlia  Harris,  Pullman;  L. 

T.  L.  secretary,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Hunter,  Othello;  edi- 
tor White  Rihhoner,  Mrs.  Ruby  Colman. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  was 
oi’ganized  in  the  western  part  of  Washington  about 
one  year  later  than  in  the  eastern  section,  one  of 
the  first  local  Pinions  being  formed  in  Seattle  in 
1883.  The  first  four  presidents  of 
West  the  western  branch  of  the  Washing- 
Washington  ton  State  Union  were  Mrs.  Marga- 
Union  ret  La  Sourd,  ^Irs.  Winnie  Thom- 
as, Miss  Carrie  iM.  White,  and  ]\Irs. 
Melinda  A.  Shall’er,  of  Tacoma.  In  1885  the  Seat- 
tle W.  C.  T.  U.  began  publication  of  a monthly 
temperance  magazine  entitled  the  Hupei  Sound 
Sanilarian  and.  Prohibitionist.  iMiss  White  served 
from  .lune,  1885,  to  June,  1887,  and  was  succeeded 
bv  Mrs.  Shall'er,  who  served  until  1894,  when  Mrs. 
Dr.  Fifield,  of  Tacoma,  was  chosen  j)i  esident.  From 
1895  to  1899  Miss  Mary  L.  Page,  of  Olympia,  was 
president. 

'I'he  dominating  figure  in  the  early  history  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  in  West  Washington  was  Mrs.  jMaky 
A.  Rp:ksf:,  wh(>  was  related  to  the  movement  there 
in  much  the  same  way  as  was  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Switzer 
in  East  Washington,  except  that  Mrs.  Reese  de- 
voted most  of  her  time  and  attention  to  organizing 
activities  and  did  not  act  as  presidentof  her  Union. 


In  1899,  also,  Mrs.  Reese  was  editor  of  the  North- 
ivest  White  Ribboner,  the  official  organ  of  the  Union 
for  West  Washington,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Montana. 
It  was  published  at  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  early  efforts  of  the  West  Washington  W.  C. 
T.  U.  were  aided  by  the  activities  of  Messrs.  Hughes 
and  Ward,  gospel  temperance  evangelists,  who  se- 
cured many  signatures  to  temperance  pledges  in 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  In  1887  operations  of  the  West 
Washington  WL  C.  T.  U.  centered  around  the  fight 
for  the  reenactment  of  the  woman-sulfrage  law  in 
the  Territory.  In  that  year,  also,  the  Seattle  Union 
established  a colfee-house,  a reading-room,  and  a 
gospel  temperance  hall.  Another  enterprise  of  the 
West  Washington  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  the  maintenance 
in  Tacoma  of  a White  Shield  Home  for  foundlings 
and  unfortunate  women.  There  was  close  coopera- 
tion during  this  period  between  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
and  the  Washington  State  Temperance  Alliance, 
of  which  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Sutton  was  the  secretary 
and  general  agent.  He  was  usually  one  of  the  chief 
speakers  at  the  State  conventions,  and  the  two  or- 
ganizations worked  together  for  the  enactment  of 
prohibitory  and  other  reform  laws,  especially  in  the 
early  nineties. 

Following  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Reese,  one  of  the  out- 
standing leaders  of  the  W.  C.  T.  LL  in  West  Wash- 
ington was  Mrs.  Margaret  Cairns  Munns.  Mrs. 
Munns  first  affiliated  with  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  at  Sno- 
homish. After  holding  several  offices  in  local  and 
county  L'nions,  she  was  elected  assistant  record- 
ing secretary  of  the  State  Union  in  1899,  and  in 
1900  became  corresponding  secretary,  serving  in 
that  capacity  for  fifteen  years.  She  was  active  in  the 
campaigns  for  Prohibition  and  woman  sull'rage  in 
Washington  and  was  managing  editor  of  the  White 
Ribbon  Bulletin,  official  organ  of  the  West  Wash- 
ington Union,  from  1903  to  1915. 

Another  W.  C.  T.  U.  leader  of  West  Washington 
was  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Platt,  who  became  active 
in  the  State  LTiion  about  the  same  time  as  Mrs. 
Munns.  Mrs.  Platt  was  elected  corresj)onding  sec- 
retary of  the  West  Washington  W.  C.  T.  LT.  in 
1 899,  and  in  1 900  was  chosen  State  president,  which 
office  she  retained  for  fifteen  years. 

Presidents  of  the  West  Washington  State  Union 
since  1917  have  been  : Miss  Mary  E.  Brown,  Seattle 
(1917-22)  ; and  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Vincent,  Seattle 
(1923 — ).  The  Union  had  (i,874  memliers  in  1929. 
The  officers  in  that  year  were:  President.  iMrs.  Lil- 
lian M.  Vincent,  Seattle;  vice-president  at  large, 
Mrs.  Nellie  Clulow.  Tacoma;  corres])onding  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Lillie  A.  Manney,  Seattle  ; recording  sec- 
retary, ^Irs.  Ella  H.  Booker,  Seattle;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Lola  J.  Flagg,  Seattle;  Y.  P.  B.  secret  ary.  Miss 
Nora  Harrison,  Tacoma;  L.  4'.  L.  secretary,  Mrs. 
Lillian  B.  Smith.  Lowell;  editor,  IL/nJe  Ribbon 
Bulletin,  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Vincent. 

The  Washington  State  Temjierance  Alliance  was 
formed  in  Seattle  in  1888.  The  leading  figure  in  the 
organization  was  the  Rev.  hinwARi)  B.  SicrroN,  who 
was  first  engaged  as  lecturer  and  later  In'came  sec- 
retary. 4’he  Alliance  coo])erated  closely  with  the 
West  Washington  W.  C.  T.  U.  and 
State  was  usually  represented  at  the  an- 
Temperance  nual  conventions  of  that  organiza- 

Alliance  tion.  In  1899,  when  Washington 
was  preparing  for  Statehood,  it  se- 
cured 50,000  signatures  to  petitions  asking  the 
Constitutional  Convention  to  insert  a Prohibition 
clause  in  the  body  of  the  Constitution.  This  the 
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Convention  refused,  and  the  issue  had  to  be  sepa- 
rately submitted.  The  Alliance,  from  its  headquar- 
ters in  Seattle,  sent  oiit  blanks  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  Prohibition  clubs 'and  decided  to  place  the 
Leader,  a Seattle  newspaper  favoring  Prohibition, 
in  every  home  in  the  Territory  until  the  election. 
In  this  campaign  it  had  the  assistance  of  the  W. 
C.  T.  U.  and  the  various  Good  Templar  lodges. 

In  1890  the  Alliance  held  30  conventions  and 
secured  1,072  new  members.  Many  thousand  copies 
of  the  Y oice  and  the  Leader  were  distributed.  Judge 
Roger  S.  Greene  was  elected  president  in  January, 
1892.  In  1894  Sutton,  who  had  been  made  general 
agent  of  the  Alliance  in  1891,  became  identified 
with  the  Prohibition  party.  Greene,  who  was  re- 
elected president,  had  been  identified  with  the  Pro- 
hibitionists for  several  years.  Largely  due  to  their 
influence,  the  name  of  the  organization  was  changed 
in  1894  to  “Washington  State  Prohibition  Alli- 
ance.” In  that  year  the  Alliance  distributed  2,500 
Prohibition  newspapers  and  452,000  pages  of  Pro- 
hibition literature.  In  1896  more  than  200  Prohi- 
bition clubs  were  organized  and  40  county  conven- 
tions held. 

For  years  Sutton  was  the  storm-center  of  the 
Prohibition  movement  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
His  activities  were  bitterly  resented  by  the  liquor 
interests  and  he  suft'ered  many  indignities  from 
their  hands  during  his  various  campaigns.  Other 
Alliance  leaders  were:  D.  T.  Denny,  of  Seattle, 
president  in  1891 ; H.  N.  Belt,  of  Spokane;  Everett 
Smith,  of  Seattle,  several  times  treasurer;  and 
John  Bushell. 

The  Prohil)ition  party  was  late  in  reaching  Wash- 
ington Territory.  There  was  no  Territorial  chair- 
man in  1886;  however,  in  that  year  the  Haddock 
Prohibition  Club  was  formed  at  Tacoma  and  put  a 
ticket  in  the  field.  The  pioneer  Pro- 
The  hibitionist  in  Washington  was  Judge 
Prohibition,  Roger  S.  Greene,  of  Seattle,  ex-Chief 
Party  Justice  of  the  Territorial  Supreme 
Court.  Judge  Greene  was  nominated 
for  delegate  to  Congress  by  the  first  Territorial  con- 
vention of  the  Prohibition  party  in  Washington, 
held  at  North  Yakima  May  15,  1888.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  National  Prohibition  party  committee 
in  1888-92  and  again  in  1900-04. 

Judge  Greene  received  1,137  votes  in  his  race  for 
Congress.  He  was  the  first  Prohibition  party  can- 
didate in  the  Territory.  In  October,  1889,  the  Pro- 
hibitionists of  Washington  held  a convention  in 
Seattle,  at  which  they  raised  $1,000  for  party  work. 
The  first  act  of  the  new  State  Central  Committee 
was  to  appoint  as  State  organizer  the  Rev.  Edward 
B.  Sutton,  of  the  Washington  State  Temperance 
Alliance.  By  March,  1890,  he  had  organized  six 
counties  for  the  Prohibition  party.  In  April  of  that 
year  the  lYexo  York  Voice  announced  that  the  out- 
look for  the  party  was  promising.  Colfax  was  a 
strong  Prohibition  center.  In  1890  the  party  had 
tickets  in  the  field  in  twenty  counties.  In  1892 
Judge  Greene  was  nominated  for  governor  and  he 
polled  about  4,000  votes.  Two  years  later  the  Pro- 
hibitionists elected  Joseph  W.  Range  to  the  State 
Senate  from  the  28th  District.  An  Intercollegiate 
Prohibition  Association  was  formed.  In  1896  R. 
E.  Dunlap,  Prohibition  candidate  for  governor,  re- 
ceived 2,542  votes. 

The  principal  Prohibition  party  publications  in 
Washington  about  1890  were  the  Northwest  Trib- 
une, of  Spokane  Falls,  and  the  Leader,  of  Seattle. 


The  Pacific  Express,  published  at  Portland,  Ore., 
but  widely  circulated  in  Washington,  was  a fear- 
less advocate  of  Prohibition.  The  Seattle  Leader 
gave  considerable  attention  to  local  political  ques- 
tions and  contained  ell'ective  Prohibition  cartoons. 
In  1890  there  were  four  Prohibition  papers  in  Spo- 
kane County.  In  1892  the  American  Issue,  edited 
by  George  F.  Cotterill,  began  publication.  In  1894 
the  Flying  fVedge  and  the  fwwis  County  Beacon, 
edited  by  M.  W.  Miller,  of  Winlock,  were  launched. 
Although  the  party  reached  its  greatest  strength 
in  Washington  in  the  middle  nineties,  for  many 
years  it  continued  to  nominate  State  tickets. 

In  the  late  nineties,  just  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  considerable  tem- 
perance agitation  occurred  in  Washington  as  a re- 
sult of  the  formation  of  various  town  and  city 
Civic  Leagues,  Unions,  and  Christian  Citizenship 
committees.  Most  of  these  organizations 
Civic  were  formed  solely  for  the  i>urposes  of 
Leagues  cleaning  up  local  civic  conditions;  but, 
since  the  chief  offender  was  the  saloon 
in  most  instances,  these  societies  became  practical- 
ly anti-saloon  leagues.  One  of  their  activities  was 
the  enforcement  of  local  liquor  laws,  particularly 
the  Sunday-closing  law.  While  it  was  often  difficult 
to  obtain  favorable  decisions  from  saloon-dominat- 
ed juries,  there  were  many  victories  for  the  side  of 
law  and  order  and  many  saloon-keepers  were  fined 
and  driven  from  the  community. 

One  of  the  active  temperance  organizations  in 
Washington  in  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century  was  the  Pacific  Coast  Total  Abstinence 
Association,  composed  largely  of  Scandinavians. 
The  Rev.  V.  N.  Thoren,  a Swedish  Lutheran  pas- 
tor, was  president  and  the  Rev.  Frank  A.  Scarvie 
was  secretary  of  the  organization  in  1906.  Previ- 
ous to  this  time  the  Danes  of  Washington  had  con- 
tributed to  the  progress  of  the  temperance  move- 
ment in  the  State  through  the  columns  of  the  Echo, 
a Danish  publication. 

The  history  of  the  church  in  action  against  the 
saloon  in  the  State  of  Washington  started  several 
years  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  there.  As  early  as  1892  there  was  a Minis- 
terial Prohibition  Alliance  in  the 
Anti-Saloon  city  of  Seattle,  of  which  R.  E.  Dun- 

League  lap  was  president  and  I.  Inwood  sec- 
retary. Its  purpose  was  to  organize 
the  ministers  of  the  State  in  a united  effort  to 
bring  about  Prohibition.  According  to  George  F. 
Cotterill,  one  of  its  founders,  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  Washington  was  organized  about  1898, 
its  first  State  superintendent  being  Dr.  J.  C.  Thoms 
(1898-1905),  who  was  succeeded  by  Ernest  H. 
Cherrington  (1905-08).  The  early  aims  of  the 
League  in  Washington  are  summarized  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  purposes  of  a temperance 
convention  held  by  the  League  in  Seattle  in  1906: 

1.  To  bring  into  close  relationship  all  temperance  and 
reform  organizations  together  with  the  federated  church 
forces  for  a co-operative,  harmonious  and  insistent  war- 
fare against  the  saloon. 

2.  For  the  thorough  discussion  of  all  reform  work, 
and  for  the  consideration  of  the  best  possible  methods 
for  bringing  tangible  and  permanent  results. 

3.  To  clearly  set  forth  the  needs  of  such  amendments 
to  our  present  laws  as  will  make  them  really  enforce- 
able, and  in  a special  way  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the 
state  and  inspire  the  interest  of  the  people  in  behalf  of 
the  present  campaign  for  Local  Option  and  Direct  Pri- 
mary laws,  and  for  such  other  statutes  as  will  place  gov- 
ernment more  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Publicity  was  obtained  through  the  Pacific  Issue 
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and  tlie  Citizen  of  Seattle,  wliich  were  later  suc- 
ceeded as  the  League’s  o (he ial  organs  by  the  Wash- 
ington edition  of  the  American  Issue.  Mr.  Cher- 
rington  was  associate  editor  of  the  Pacific  Issue, 
and  was  the  founder  and  editor  of  tlie  Citizen. 

The  League’s  efforts  to  secure  strict  enforcement 
of  the  Sunday-closing  law  were  successful  in  Seat- 
tle, Tacoma,  Spokane,  Bellingham,  Everett,  Walla 
Walla,  and  scores  of  smaller  cities.  In  1908  the 
Rev.  Royal  W.  Raymond  went  to  Washington  for  a 
brief  incumbency  as  State  superintendent.  At  this 
time  agitation  for  local  option  reached  a climax, 
and  the  fight  before  the  Legislature  was  directed 
by  Boyd  P.  Doty,  State  legislative  superintendent, 
who  served  as  State  superintendent  ( 1 909-1 1 ) . He 
was  assisted  in  the  campaign  by  Gov.  S.  G.  Cos- 
grove, who  recommended  the  passage  of  the  local- 
option  law;  the  Hon.  W.  C.  McMaster,  who  intro- 
duced the  Falconer-McMaster  Local  Option  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and  Sen.  J.  A.  Fal- 
coner, who  introduced  the  Anti-Saloon  League’s 
local-option  measure  in  the  Upper  House.  Judge 
Milo  A.  Root,  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  was  al- 
so a stanch  supporter  of  the  League’s  policies. 

The  Washington  League,  as  the  authorized  agen- 
cy of  the  moral  forces  of  the  State,  had  from  one 
to  three  men  in  constant  attendance  at  Olympia 
during  the  1909  session  of  the  Legislature.  The  lo- 
cal-option fight  resulted  as  follows:  The  Falconer- 
McMaster  bill  passed  the  House  by 
League  a vote  of  56  to  38  and  was  defeated 

Secures  in  the  Senate  by  the  final  vote  of 

Local  Option  22  to  20.  This  same  bill,  however, 
was  made  the  basis  of  the  munici- 
pal and  rural  unit  local-option  law,  which  was  fi- 
nally passed.  Laws  were  also  passed  divorcing  brew- 
eries and  saloons,  requiring  screens  to  be  removed 
from  saloons,  prohibiting  drinking  on  public  con- 
veyances except  in  the  apartments  where  sold,  and 
making  it  a felony  to  sell  liquor  to  Indians. 

In  1910  the  League  turned  its  attention  toward 
the  securing  of  a county  unit  local-option  law  for 
Washington.  Quite  a number  of  county  local-option 
leagues  were  formed.  The  1910  elections  indicated 
tremendous  gains  for  the  temperance  people.  Sev- 
eral of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  voted  dry  and  a 
number  of  counties  which  were  dry  prior  to  the 
election  increased  their  dry  majorities.  In  the  tim- 
ber country  the  big  logging  companies  worked 
strenuously  for  Prohibition.  All  five  of  the  State’s 
delegation  to  Congress  were  pledged  to  vote  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  which 
would  forbid  the  carrying  of  liquor  from  one  State 
into  the  dry  territory  of  another  State. 

George  D.  Conger,  for  three  years  the  State  su- 
perintendent of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Illi- 
nois, went  to  Washington  as  superintendent  in 
May,  1911,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  his 
death  in  1923.  In  1913  the  Anti-Saloon  League  in- 
itiated a campaign  for  State-wide  Prohibition,  un- 
der the  initiative  and  referendum  plan  provided 
by  the  Legislature.  The  League  sent  out  over  6,000 
letters  to  representative  individuals  in  all  locali- 
ties. So  many  hundreds  of  replies  were  received, 
almost  without  exception  demanding  State-wide 
Prohibition,  that  the  League  was  compelled  to  help 
in  printing  and  circulating  petitions  and  in  taking 
registrations.  The  Hon.  L.  E.  Kirkpatrick,  State 
president  of  the  League,  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
committee  to  formulate  a Prohibition  law  to  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  general  election  whicli  was  to  be  held 


Xov.  3,  19] 4.  Under  Conger’s  leadership  the  dry 
forces  were  victorious  in  the  hard-fought  campaign 
which  followed.  In  the  1914  election  Washington 
adopted  Prohibition  by  a majority  of  18,632  out 
of  a total  of  361,048  votes.  The  total  vote  was 
larger  by  42,000  than  any  other  vote  ever  cast  in 
the  State.  When  the  liquor  forces  initiated  a move- 
ment two  years  later  for  the  repeal  of  the  Prohi- 
bition statute,  the  Anti-Saloon  League  welcomed 
the  challenge  and  this  time  the  majority  was  still 
more  decisive,  the  wets  being  defeated  by  215,036. 

Washington  was  the  twenty-second  State  to  rat- 
ify the  Federal  Prohibition  Amendment.  TheLeague 
immediately  launched  a campaign  to  secure  the 
election  of  honest,  bone-dry  officials,  pledged  to  en- 
forcement. League  officials  have  repeatedly  held 
conferences  with  prosecuting  attorneys,  sheriffs, 
and  citizens,  in  the  interests  of  more  efficient  en- 
forcement. Several  attempts  have 
Law  been  made  by  the  wets,  notably  be- 

Enforcement  fore  the  State  Legislature  of  1923, 
to  weaken  the  Prohibition  laws,  and 
anti-Prohibition  organizations  have  been  institut- 
ed. These  have  been  successfully  combated  and  better 
enforcement  conditions  obtained.  In  June,  1924,  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  joined  with  the  other  temper- 
ance forces  of  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  Idaho,  in  the  formation  of  the  Northwest  Citi- 
zens’ Law  Enforcement  Congress. 

In  1923  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Herwig  was  State  super- 
intendent for  both  Washington  and  Oregon.  In  1924 
the  two  States  were  separated  again  and  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Pope  was  superintendent  for  Washington 
until  1926,  when  Bernard  N.  Hicks  succeeded  him 
(1926—). 

Bibliography. — Files  of  the  American  Issue  (Wash- 
ington edition) , 1908-1913  ; ^leaoitheAnti-SaloonLeague 
Year  Book,  Westerville,  1909-1929  ; flies  of  the  Citizen, 
Seattle,  1906-07  ; D.  Leigh  Colvin,  Prohibition  in  the 
United  States,  New  York,  1926 ; Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  11th,  12th,  & 13th  eds. ; flies  of  the  New?  York  Voice, 
1885-1900  : flies  of  the  Union  Signal,  Evanston,  1888- 
1930  : files  of  the  West  Washington  White  Ribbon  Bul- 
letin, Seattle,  1923-26  ; World  Almanac  for  1930,  New 
York. 

WASHINGTON,  BOOKER  TALIAFERRO.  An 

American  negro  educator  and  author;  born  near 
Hale’s  Ford,  Va.,  April  18,  1856;  died  at  Tuske- 
gee,  Ala.,  Nov.  14,  1915.  Born  a slave,  after  the 
Civil  War  (1861-65)  he  removed  with  his  mother 
and  stepfather  to  Malden,  W.  Va.,  where  he  at- 
tended the  ptiblic  schools.  For  a time  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  household  of  Gen.  Lewis  Ruffner. 
Later  he  worked  in  the  mines  near  Charleston.  He 
graduated  from  Hampton  (Va.)  Normal  and  Ag- 
ricultural Institute  (1875)  and  studied  at  Way- 
land  (D.  C.)  Seminary  ( 1 878-80) . He  was  granted 
honorary  degrees  by  Harvard  University  (A.M. 
1896)  and  Dartmouth  College  (LL.D.  1901).  On 
Oct.  12,  1893,  he  married  Maggie  J.  Murray. 

Washington  taught  at  Malden,  W.  Va.  (1875- 
78),  and  was  teaching  at  Hampton  (Va. ) Insti- 
tute in  1881  when  he  was  elected  by  State  author- 
ities as  principal  of  Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute,  which  he  organized  and  of 
which  he  remained  head  until  his  death.  The  school, 
which  opened  July  4,  1881,  with  30  students  in  an 
abandoned  negro  church,  was  founded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  industrial  education  for  mem- 
bers of  Ihe  African  race  and  was  at  first  allowed 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $2,000  by  the  Alabama 
Legislature.  In  1899  it  was  given  25,000  acres  of 
land  by  Congress. 
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Tuskegee  is  now  the  outstanding  negro  educa- 
tional institution  in  the  United  States  and  pri- 
marily owes  its  siiccess  to  the  indefatigable  labors 
of  Washington,  whose  death  was  due  to  a break- 
down brought  on  by  overwork.  As  a writer  and 
speaker  on  racial  and  educational  subjects  he  was 
iruch  in  demand.  Some  of  his  better-known  works 
are:  “Up  From  Slavery”  (1901)  ; “Tuskegee  and 
Its  People”  ( 1905)  ; and  “The  Story  of  the  Negro” 
(1909). 

Washington  was  an  ardent  temperance  advocate. 
In  an  article  in  the  Outlook  for  March,  1908,  en- 
titled “Prohibition  and  the  Negro,”  he  made  the 
following  statement: 

Directly,  and  indirectly,  the  members  of  my  own  race 
have  suffered,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  population,  from  the  effects  of  the  liquor  traffic.  But 
the  educated  men  and  the  leaders  of  the  race  have  been 
quick  to  see  the  advantages  that  would  come  from  the 
total  suppression  of  the  saloon.  Everywhere  in  the  South 
this  class  has  given  its  votes  to  the  support  of  prohibi- 
tion, even  where  it  brought  them  in  opposition  to  the 
men  whom  they  have  been  disposed  to  regard  as  their 
friends,  and  in  support  of  those  whom  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  their  enemies. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  State-wide  Prohi- 
bition in  the  Southern  States,  he  said: 

It  is  a grand  success  and  has  proved  one  of  the  great- 
est helps  thus  far  experienced  by  the  Southern  negro. 
Crime  among  the  colored  population  has  been  decreas- 
ing ever  since  State-wide  Prohibition  was  inaugurated. 
The  negro  is  saving  more  money  and  paying  more  at- 
tention to  educational  matters  since  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  part  of 
South  Carolina  went  “dry.”  Negro  homes,  owned  by  ne- 
groes, have  been  built  by  the  thousands  in  those  States. 
The  physical  display  of  liquor  was  one  of  the  greatest 
curses  to  the  colored  race. 

WASHINGTON,  GEORGE.  First  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America ; born  at  Pope’s 
Creek,  Westmoreland  County,  Va.,  Feb.  22,  1732; 
died  at  Mount  Vernon,  Va.,  Dec.  14,  1799.  In  the 
parish  schools  of  Virginia  he  received  a common 
English  education,  including,  however,  a little  ge- 
ometry and  surveying,  in  which  he  bacame  profi- 
cient. At  eighteen  he  was  appointed  public  surveyor 
of  Culpeper  County.  He  started  his  military  ca- 
reer at  the  age  of  nineteen,  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed adjutant-general  of  the  militia  Avith  the  rank 
of  major.  He  resigned  after  a short  time  and  went  to 
the  Barbadoes  with  his  invalid  half-brother,  upon 
whose  death  he  inherited  the  plantation  of  Mount 
Vernon. 

He  was  reappointed  adjutant,  and  during  the 
winter  of  1753-54  was  sent  by  Governor  Dinwid- 
dle to  warn  the  French  to  withdraw  from  the  posts 
they  had  established  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  Shortly 
after  he  had  delivered  the  French  refusal  to  the 
governor  he  led  a vigorous  campaign  against  the 
French  and  Indians,  for  which  he  received  a vote 
of  thanks  by  the  Virginia  Legislature.  In  1755  he 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  General  Braddock, 
who  had  been  sent  from  England  to  command  the 
English  forces  against  the  French;  and,  after  his 
commander’s  defeat  and  death,  he  skilfully  direct- 
ed the  retreat  of  Braddock’s  troops. 

Washington  married  Mrs.  Martha  Custis  on  Jan. 
6,  1759,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, where  he  engaged  in  farming  until  1774,  serv- 
ing for  some  years  during  this  period  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  At  the  outbreak  of 
trouble  with  Great  Britain  he  was  chosen  a dele- 
gate to  the  First  Continental  Congress,  held  in  1774, 
and  again  to  the  Second  Congress,  held  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  After  the  Revolution  began  he  was 
made  comma  nder-in-chief  of  the  Continental  forces. 


During  the  first  winter  of  the  War  he  succeeded 
in  driving  the  British  from  Boston.  He  then  moved 
his  troops  to  New  York  and  fortified  the  city,  but 
was  unable  to  hold  it.  During  his  retreat  across 
New  Jersey  he  surprized  a force  of  Hessians  at 
Trenton,  where  he  captured  about  1,000  prison- 
ers. Making  his  famous  crossing  of  the  Delaware 
River,  he  defeated  the  British  at  Princeton  early 
in  January,  1777,  after  which  he  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  Morristown.  In  the  campaign  of  the 
following  year  Washington  attempted  unsuccess- 
fully to  prevent  the  British  from  reaching  Pliila- 
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delphia,  being  defeated  by  General  HoAve  in  the 
battles  of  Brandywine  and  GermantoAvn.  He  spent 
the  next  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  where  his  army 
suffered  severe  hardships  and  was  greatly  Aveak- 
ened  through  sickness  and  desertion.  His  final  en- 
counter with  the  British  in  that  region  took  place 
June  28,  1778,  at  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  and  resulted 
indecisiA’-ely,  both  sides  suffering  equal  loss.  Hesub- 
seqAiently  established  his  headquarters  at  West 
Point,  where  he  remained  practically  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  War,  Avatching  the  movements  of  the 
British  in  and  around  Noav  York.  He  later  led  the 
combined  French  and  Colonial  attack  on  Cornwal- 
lis at  YorktoAvn,  Va.,  in  AAdiich  the  British  comman- 
der Avas  forced  to  surrender,  thus  ending  the  con- 
flict (Oct.  19,  1781). 

At  the  close  of  the  War  Washington  retired  to 
Morxnt  Vernon.  He  recommended  an  “indissoluble 
union  of  the  States  under  one  general  head,”  and 
continued  to  keep  in  touch  Avith  all  the  events  which 
took  place  in  the  emancipated  colonies.  He  retained 
his  great  influence  OA^er  the  people,  who  regarded 
him  as  the  savior  of  the  countiy.  Chosen  as  a dele- 
gate to  the  Constitutional  Convention  which  met 
at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787,  he  Avas  unanimous- 
ly elected  chairman  of  that  body. 
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Alter  the  Government  was  formed  the  choice  of 
all  fell  on  Washington  as  first  President.  Never 
was  an  office  more  perfectly  cut  to  fit  the  man.  The 
success  of  the  new  nation  was  in  great  measure 
due  to  him.  His  support  of  Hamilton’s  financial 
program  restored  the  public  credit;  his  action  in 
the  Whisky  Rebellion  taught  the  States  a lesson 
of  respect  for  Federal  authority;  and  his  visits  to 
New  England  (178fi-!)0)  and  to  the  South  (1791) 
enabled  him  to  test  puljlic  opinion  and  gave  those 
States  increased  interest  in  the  national  Govern- 
ment. He  endeavored  to  prevent  iindue  political 
partizanship  until  the  republic  should  be  firmly 
established.  He  was  reelected  unanimously  for  a 
second  term,  and  was  also  the  people’s  choice  for 
a third  term,  but  he  declined. 

On  his  retirement  in  1797  he  returned  to  Mount 
Vernon,  his  journey  to  Virginia  being  marked  by 
popular  demonstrations  along' the  way.  In  1798  he 
was  urged  to  return  to  public  life  and  again  take 
command  of  the  army,  in  the  event  of  war  with 
France;  but  during  his  preparations  for  that  ser- 
vice he  was  stricken  wuth  a fatal  illness,  and  died 
Dec.  14,  1799.  Five  days  later,  resolutions  were 
introduced  in  Congress  by  John  Marshall,  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  people 
concerning  Washington’s  place  in  history,  naming 
him  “first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.”  He  left  a will  freeing 
his  slaves.  His  old  home  at  Mount  Vernon  is  main- 
tained as  it  was  during  his  lifetime  and  is  now  a 
national  shrine,  visited  annually  by  thousands. 

Washington  was  throughout  his  life  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  liquor,  and  there  is  evidence  that  he 
at  one  time  conducted  a distillery  on  his  planta- 
tion at  Mount  Vernon.  Also,  according  to  Rupert 
Hughes,  he  was  not  averse  to  spending  money  for 
grog  for  voters,  his  bill  for  liquor  during  a cam- 
paign for  election  to  the  House  of  Burgesses  in 
1758  amounting  to  $195.  Like  other  Revolution- 
ary fathers,  he  has  often  been  quoted  by  the  liquor 
traffic  as  favoring  the  sale  of  liquor.  In  Washing- 
ton’s time,  however,  there  was  a general  lack  of 
sentiment  against  the  use  of  alcohol,  total  absti- 
nence being  practically  unknown. 

Although  Washington  favored  the  rationing  of 
drink  to  his  troops,  he  was  sternly  opposed  to 
drunkenness.  An  order  issued  during  the  first  year 
of  his  command  of  the  Continental  Army  (dated 
March  25,  1776),  read  in  part: 

All  officers  of  the  Continental  Army  are  enjoined  to 
assist  the  civil  magistrates  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty,  and  to  promote  peace  and  good  order.  They  are 
to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  soldiers  from  fre- 
quenting tippling-houses. 

That  throughout  the  War  he  maintained  his  un- 
compromising (lisaj)proval  of  into.xication  among 
his  troops  is  evidenced  by  an  order  of  May  26, 1 778, 
in  which  he  directed  that  a corporal  and  eight  men, 
with  the  commissary  of  eacli  brigade,  should  be  de- 
tailed to  confiscate  the  li(|uors  found  in  tippling- 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  his  camp,  and  also  that 
they  should  notify  tlie  inhaliitants  “or  persons  liv- 
ing" in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp  that  an  uncondi- 
tional seizure  will' lie  made  of  all  liipiorsthey  shall 
j) resume  to  sell  in  the  future.” 

On  another  date  he  issued  the  following  prohi- 
bition : 

All  persons  whatever  are  forbid  selling  liquor  to  the 
Indians.  I f any  sutler  or  soldier  shall  presume  to  act  con- 
trary to  this  prohibition,  the  former  shall  be  dismissed 
from  camp  and  the  latter  receive  severe  corporal  j)un- 
ishment. 


In  honor  of  Washington,  one  of  the  first  total- 
abstinence  crusades  in  the  United  States  adopted 
his  name  and,  as  the  “Washingtonian  Movement,” 
was  active  for  many  years  in  temperance  reform. 

Bibliography. — Appletons’  Cyclopaedia  of  American 
Biography,  New  York,  1894  ; Dawson  Burns,  Temper- 
ance History,  London,  n.  d. ; Cyelopaedia  of  Temper- 
ance, Prohibition  and  Public  Morals,  New  York,  1922  ; 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  s.  v.  ; Harper’s  Encyclopae- 
dia of  United  States  History,  New  York,  1902  ; Rupert 
Hughes,  George  Washington,  New  York,  1926  ; World 
Almanac,  New  York,  1929. 

WASHINGTON  or  WASHINGTONIAN, 
HOMES.  American  institutions  for  the  treatment 
of  inebriates  opened  in  various  cities  of  the  United 
States  as  a result  of  interest  aroused  by  the  Wash- 
ingtonian Movement.  The  most  prominent  of  these 
institutions  have  been : 

( 1 ) A Home  in  Boston,  Mass.,  which  was  the  out- 
growth of  a Home  for  the  Fallen  established  in  1857 
by  Mrs.  Charles  Spear,  aided  by  the  Rev.  Phineas 
Stowe.  Others  became  interested  and  an  organiza- 
tion was  formed  to  promote  the  work,  of  which  Jo- 
seph Storey  liecame  president.  In  1858  Dr.  Albert 
Day  was  apjiointed  superintendent  and  in  1859  the 
institution  was  incoiq)orated  by  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  under  thename“WashingtonianHome.” 
From  1859  to  1871  appropriations  of  the  Legisla- 
ture paid  part  of  the  cost  of  maintenance.  The  num- 
ber of  patients  cared  for  annually  from  1859  to  1917 
ranged  from  250  to  1,061,  falling  olf  from  that  year 
to  410  in  1920,  after  which  it  again  increased  until 
1927.  The  highest  point  was  reached  in  1926  with 
1,314  admissions.  In  1928  there  were  844  patients. 
According  to  tlie  superintendent  the  decrease  in 
1928  was  brought  about  “by  raising  the  charge  to 
patients  and  by  a stricter  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
hibition law  in  Boston  . . .” 

The  superintendents  of  the  Boston  Home  since 
its  organization  have  been:  Dr.  Albert  Day,  1859- 
66;  William  C.  Lawrence,  1867-74;  Dr.  Albert  Day, 
1875-93;  Dr.  Victor  A.  hJlsworth,  1894-1915;  and 
Dr.  Hugh  Barr  Gray,  1915 — . 

(2)  A W’ashingtonian  Home  opened  in  Chicago 
in  1863  and  in  1867  incorporated  by  the  Washing- 
tonian Home  Association  by  special  act  of  the  Il- 
linois Tjcgislature,  which  provided  that  the  city  of 
Chicago  should  pay  the  home  ten  jier  cent  of  all 
money  received  from  liquor  licenses  in  the  city  and 
county,  in  return  for  taking  care  of  all  inebriates 
committed  to  it  by  tlie  local  courts.  The  Associa- 
tion bought  and  used  for  this  purpose  the  historic 
Bull’s  Head  Tavern  until  the  erection  of  its  own 
building  in  1876  at  the  corner  of  Madison  Street 
and  Ogden  Avenue.  In  1882  a woman’s  department 
was  established  under  the  name  of  the  “Martha 
Washington  Home,”  wliicli,  during  the  38  years  of 
its  ojieration  before  Federal  Prohibition,  cared  for 
4,251  women. 

During  its  64  years  of  existence  the  Home  treated 
approximately  .300, 000  patients,  and  there  were  of- 
ten from  300  to  400  ]>at  ients  at  one  t ime.  For  a num- 
ber of  years  the  Home  received  10  jier  cent  of  all 
tlie  saloon  licenses  in  Chicago.  Accordingtoa  state- 
ment of  J udge  J . Ken  t G reene,  p resident  of  the  Home, 
cited  in  Home  anditflaic  in  May,  1928,  “The  Home’s 
share  of  the  liquor  licenses  ran  so  high  that  in  1883 
the  law  was  amended  to  limit  these  payments  to 
$20,000.  Ten  years  later  they  were  cut  olf  altogeth- 
er. The  growth  of  the  liquor  business  in  Chicago 
was  .so  enormous  that  it  jirovided  a very  rich  en- 
dowment for  the  Home  . . .” 

With  the  coming  of  National  Prohibition,  how- 
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ever,  the  number  of  inmates  had  decreased  by  1922 
to  less  than  a score  and  it  was  decided  to  sell  the 
main  building  and  use  the  proceeds  to  build  a gen- 
eral hospital.  At  that  time  the  Association  had  as- 
sets of  $1,500,000,  derived  from  investment  of  its 
funds  and  increase  in  the  value  of  its  real  estate. 
The  Association  purchased  a site  and  erected  a build- 
ing at  the  cost  of  $282,000  which  is  known  as  the 
“Martha  Washington  Hospital,”  dedicated  Oct.  10, 
1927.  The  Hospital  maintains  a special  ward  where 
alcoholic  cases  are  treated  either  as  charity  or  oth- 
erwise. A recent  hundred-bed  addition  was  desig- 
nated as  a monument  to  Prohibition. 

WASHINGTONIAN  MOVEMENT.  An  Amer- 
ican total-abstinence  moral-suasion  crusade,  found- 
ed at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  April,  1840.  It  had 
its  origin  in  the  reformation  of  a drinking-club, 
which  had  been  meeting  nightly  at  “Chase’s  Tav- 
ern” in  Liberty  Street.  On  the  night  of  April  2 of 
that  year  twenty  chronic  drinkers,  members  of  the 
Chase  club,  in  a spirit  of  jest,  sent  two  of  their 
number  to  attend  a temperance  lecture  given  in 
another  part  of  the  city  by  the  Rev.  Mathew  Hale 
Smith.  Upon  the  return  of  the  two  men  to  the  tav- 
ern they  presented  a favorable  report  of  the  lec- 
ture, and  an  argument  arose  concerning  the  mer- 
its of  total-abstinence  which  lasted  from  night  to 
night  until  April  5,  when  six  of  the  company  an- 
nounced their  decision  to  renounce  the  drinking  of 
liquor  and  to  form  a total-abstinence  society,  whose 
inception  is  thus  described  by  aconteni})orary  poet : 

’Tis  night ; 

******* 

A little  band  of  haggard  men  is  seen 
At  a convivial  board.  Yet  what  doth  mean 
That  hesitating  look,  while  one  doth  pass 
To  each  the  sparkling,  tempting,  ruby  glass? 

Those  haggard  men  had  long  the  slavery  known 
Of  curs’d  Intemperance:  and  with  sigh  and  groan 
Had  spent  whole  years  of  hopeless  wretchedness. 
Without  a smile  to  cheer,  a word  to  bless  ! 

And  hath  that  poisoned  cup  for  them  no  charm. 

Who  long  have  sought  it  as  a soothing  balm. 

That  thus  they  hesitate,  and  no  one  sips 
The  liquid  fire,  e’en  while  it’s  at  his  lips? 

Still  hesitating?  See  ! they — they  have  braved 
The  Demon  in  his  den  : they — they  are  saved  ! 

Yes,  they  are  saved  ! their  chains  are  broken. Now 
With  trembling  hand  they  frame  the  solemn  vow — 
The  second  “declaration” — to  proclaim 
O’er  earth,  man  no  more  glories  in  his  shame ! 

Ott  April  6 these  six  men  (William  K.  Mitchell, 
a tailor  ; John  F.  Hoss,  a.  carpenter;  David  Ander- 
son and  George  Steers,  blacksmiths;  James  Mc- 
Curley,  a coachmaker;  and  Archibald  Campbell, 
a silversmith)  signed  the  following  pledge,  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  Mitchell  the  previous  eve- 
ning: 

We,  whose  names  are  annexed,  desirous  of  forming 
a society  for  our  mutual  benefit,  and  to  guard  against 
a pernicious  practice,  which  is  injurious  to  our  health, 
standing,  and  families,  do  pledge  ourselves  as  gentle- 
men, that  we  will  not  drink  any  spirituous  or  malt  liq- 
uors, wine  or  cider. 

The  men  then  formed  themselves  into  the  Wash- 
ington Temperance  Society,  and  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers:  ^Mitchell,  president;  Campbell,  vice- 
president;  Hoss,  secretary;  McCurley,  treasurer; 
Steers  and  Anderson,  standing  committee.  The  mem- 
bers decided  to  meet  the  next  night  in  a carpenter- 
shop,  and  each  pledged  himself  to  bring  a new  mem- 
ber. Almost  every  night  experience  meetings  were 
held  at  the  shop,  which  proved  inadequate  and  a 
schoolhouse  was  secured.  Soon  the  gatherings  of 
the  Society  began  to  attract  local  attention.  Larger 
numbers  attended,  and  the  Washingtonian  Move- 
ment had  begun. 


By  the  end  of  1840  this  Baltimore  organization 
was  composed  of  nearly  700  members,  the  major- 
ity of  whom  were  reformed  drunkards.  Among  early 
adherents  was  John  H.  W.  Hawkins,  who  later 
became  the  most  able  speaker  and  prominent  agi- 
tator of  the  Movement.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
crusade  soon  spread  to  more  distant  parts  of  the 
country.  An  account  of  the  activities  of  the  organ- 
ization, published  in  the  journal  of  the  American 
Temperance  Union,  led  to  an  invitation  to  Haw- 
kins and  his  associates  to  come  to  New  York  city 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a series  of  temperance 
meetings.  The  W ashingtonians  accepted  and,  on 
March  23,  1841,  addressed  a gathering  in  the  me- 
tropolis, which  was  the  first  of  21  meetings,  dur- 
ing which  more  than  2,000  drunkards  signed  the 
total-abstinence  pledge,  334  signing  it  at  a single 
meeting. 

The  next  occurrence  of  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  Movement  was  the  celebration  of  its  anni- 
versary. A parade  of  6,000  men  marched  through 
the  streets  of  Baltimore  on  April  5,  1841.  Five  days 
later  a campaign  similar  to  the  one  conducted  by 
Hawkins  and  his  associates  in  New  York  city  was 
opened  in  Boston,  Mass.  A Boston  Washingtonian 
society  was  organized,  which  in  turn  formed  nu- 
merous branch  societies  and  inaugurated  the  total- 
alistinence  movement  in  160  towns  and  villages  in 
New  England.  The  success  of  the  Boston  movement 
was  so  pronounced  that  it  was  declared  at  one  of 
the  conventions  of  the  Society  that  “four  fifths  of 
all  the  Boston  drunkards  had  signed  the  temper- 
ance pledge.” 

During  the  next  two  years  Hawkins  and  his  con- 
temporaries traveled  throughout  eastern  and  south- 
ern United  States,  everywhere  founding  Washing- 
tonian Societies  and  securing  total-abstinence  ad- 
vocates. Their  efforts  were  especially  successful  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Newport,  R.I.,  Saratoga  and  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  Portland,  Me.,  and  Augusta,  Ga.,  which 
last-named  city  became  the  head  of  the  Movement 
in  the  South.  By  the  end  of  1841  at  least  100,000 
pledges  had  been  signed,  more  than  one  third  of 
them  by  confirmed  drunkards.  A weekly  newspa- 
per was  established;  and  Martha  Washington  so- 
cieties, composed  of  women  abstainers,  were  inau- 
gurated in  1841.  A quarter  of  a million  would  be  a 
low  estimate  of  the  number  of  habitual  drunkards 
who  signed  the  total-abstinence  pledge,  and  three 
times  as  many  common  tijiplers  were  reclaimed  at 
least  temporarily  from  drunkenness.  By  1846  the 
number  of  teetotalers  in  America  was  stated  to  have 
been  increased  from  two  to  five  millions. 

Among  the  first  men  of  position  and  influence  who 
identifiedthemselveswith  the  Washingtonian  Move- 
ment were  tlie  Hon.  George  Nixon  Briggs,  Edward 
C.  Delavan,  Neal  Dow,  S.  F.  Cary,  and  others.  Dela- 
van  was  prominently  connected  with  the  American 
Temperance  Union,  which  helped  to  promote  the 
Washingtonian  Movement  and  was  in  turn  sup- 
planted by  it.  The  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance, a benefit  society  founded  on  total-abstinence 
principles  in  New  York  city  on  Sept.  29,  1842,  by 
sixteen  persons,  was  instituted  by  Washingtonians. 
The  Movement  also  led  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
old  Congressional  Temperance  Society  on  a total- 
abstinence  basis. 

The  movement  was  a moral-suasion  crusade  and 
did  not  encourage,  but  rather  opposed,  legislative 
interference  with  the  liquor  traffic.  Had  the  Wash- 
ingtonians attempted  to  secure  legal  Prohibition, 
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their  work  might  li<ave  been  permanent.  Another 
disintegrating  weakness  of  the  crusade  was  the  pol- 
icy of  avoiding  the  introduction  of  all  questions  con- 
cerning religion.  Its  force  was  spent  by  1845,  but 
the  energy  developed  by  it  was  of  great  and  last- 
ing benefit  to  the  temj)erance  cause. 

WASHINGTON  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 
See  Washingtonian  Movement. 

WASSAIL.  Originally  a pledge  drunk  between 
friends ; a toast  to  a friend’s  health.  The  word  was 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  waes  heil  or  toaes 
hael,  meaning  “Be  well”  and  equivalent  to  “Here’s 
to  your  health !” 

The  term  is  usually  applied  to  Christmas  feast- 
ing and  revelry  in  England,  partieularly  to  the  bowl 
of  spiced  ale  or  wine  which  has  been  a feature  of 
Yuletide  festivity  since  medieval  times.  During  the 
middle  ages  wassail  was  drunk  by  all  classes  in  En- 
gland, from  the  royal  household  to  the  cloistered 
monk.  In  monasteries  the  wassail-bowl  was  known 
as  the  poculum  caritatis.  Wassail  was  usually  par- 
taken of  to  the  accompaniment  of  toasts  and  carols. 

The  wassail-bowl  itself  varied  from  the  humble 
pewter  of  the  working-man’s  home  to  massive  flag- 
ons of  gold  or  silver.  Huge  wassail-bowls,  double- 
handled  and  trimmed  with  ribbons  and  rosemary, 
were  passed  at  public  banquets,  while  in  the  houses 
of  the  landed  gentry  the  servants  were  called  in  to 
drink  to  their  masters’  health.  Spiced  ale  was  us- 
ually the  basis  of  the  bowl’s  good  cheer,  although 
sugar  and  roasted  crab-apples  were  frequently  ad- 
ded. 

In  Scotland  the  wassail-bowl,  with  an  accom- 
paniment of  buns  or  bread  and  cheese,  was  carried 
from  house  to  house,  for  an  exchange  of  neighbor- 
ly greetings.  Its  use  in  England  was  extended  to 
New  Year  and  Epiphany  celebrations;  and  it  be- 
came a part  of  the  festivities  of  St.  Stephen’s  day, 
in  the  hall  of  the  Inner  Temple,  London. 

WATERS,  HORACE.  American  manufacturer 
and  early  temperance  advocate;  born  in  Jefferson, 
Me.,  Nov.  1,  ] 812 ; died  in  New  York  city  April  22, 
1893.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
in  an  academy  at  Richmond,  Me.  Following  several 
years  in  business  at  Hallowell,  Me.,  he  moved  to 
Boston  in  1837.  In  1840  he  married  Elizabeth  Ann 
1 eeds,  of  Brookline,  Mass.  He  became  a piano  agent 
and  later  a manufacturer  of  pianos  and  organs. 

Waters  was  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  and 
philanthropic  men  of  his  time.  He  was  actively  op- 
posed to  slavery  and  was  a stanch  advocate  of  tem- 
1 erance.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  short- 
lived Liberal  Republican  party  in  1872  and  a con- 
sistent supporter  of  the  Prohibition  party  from  its 
inception.  He  did  considerable  platform  work  for 
ihe  temperance  cause  and  was  the  author  of  the 
“Sunday  School  Bell”  (a  hymnal)  and  “A  Third 
Party  Needed”  ( 1882) . 

WATER  STREET  MISSION.  An  American  re- 
ligious mission,  established  Oct.  S,  1872,  at  316 
Water  Street,  New  York  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
rescue  work  among  outcasts.  It  was  founded  by 
.Iekry  McAui.ey,  an  ex-convict  and  former  drunk- 
ard, who  was  converted  while  serving  a prison  sen- 
tence. Pardoned  by  Governor  John  A.  Dix,  of  New 
York,  in  1864,  he  lapsed  into  former  evil  habits. 
In  1868  he  was  reclaimed  through  the  help  of  a 
city  missionary,  and,  desiring  to  assist  others  in 
the  same  condition,  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Water 
Street  Mission,  probably  the  first  rescue  mission 
in  the  world.  Religious  services  were  held  in  the 


Mission  every  evening  and  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
While  the  work  was  largely  supported  bi^  volun- 
tary contributions,  McAuley  was  backed  by  A.  S. 
Hatch,  Wall  Street  banker,  and  William  E.  Dodge 
and  his  sons.  The  Mission  was  incorporated  in  1 87 6, 
the  incorporators  being  A.  S.  Hatch,  Sidney  Whitte- 
more,  John  D.  Phyfe,  Frank  Storrs,  and  Jerry  Mc- 
Auley. It  occupied  the  same  site  at  316  Water 
Street  for  many  years,  although  not  in  the  same 
building. 

The  work  of  the  Water  Street  Mission  was  suc- 
cessful, and  McAuley  succeeded  in  reclaiming  many 
men  and  women  from  lives  of  drunkenness  and 
crime  and  reestablishing  them  in  the  social  and  in- 
dustrial world.  He  remained  as  director  until  1882. 
After  his  retirement  the  Mission  was  conducted 
lor  a time  by  John  O’Neil  and  by  J.  F.  Shorey,  re- 
claimed drunkards.  In  1884  Samuel  H.  Hadley, 
one  of  McAuley’s  converts,  became  superintendent, 
serving  for  many  years. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Mission  was 
celebrated  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  city,  Nov. 
21,  1897,  at  which  time  an  eliort  was  made  to  bring 
the  work  of  the  Mission  before  the  public,  especi- 
ally the  wealthy  classes;  to  review  what  it  had  ac- 
complished; and  to  clear  off  a debt  of  more  than 
$1,000  accumulated  during  the  year.  Eminent  cit- 
izens took  part  in  the  meeting  and  many  rescued 
men  testified.  At  that  time  the  work  was  carried 
on  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  $6,000,  which 
was  collected  by  voluntary  contributions.  Promi- 
nent business  men  of  New  York  city  acted  as  trus- 
tees of  the  Mission. 

Many  other  Missions  have  been  established  on 
the  McAuley  plan  in  the  United  States  and  in  for- 
eign countries,  such  rescue  work  being  now  con- 
sidered a necessity  in  large  cities.  One  of  these  was 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Rescue  Mission  in  East  Forty- 
second  Street,  New  York,  founded  by  Col.  Henry 
H.  Hadley,  a convert  of  the  Water  Street  Mis- 
sion, and  a brother  of  Samuel  H.  Hadley. 

The  story  of  the  Water  Street  Mission  is  told 
by  Samuel  H.  Hadley  in  his  book  “Down  in  Water 
Street”  (N.  Y.,  1902).  Of  its  success  he  writes; 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Jerry  McAuley,  the  converted 
thief,  drunkard,  ex-convict  and  noted  river  pirate,  started 
the  first  real,  genuine  rescue  work  at  No.  316  Water 
Street,  that  probably  was  ever  started  in  the  world.  At 
this  place,  then,  and  ever  since  then  the  worst  and  most 
wretched  people  were  the  most  welcome.  It  was  expected 
that  the  drunkard,  the  thief,  and  the  harlot  would  come 
in  and  kneel  down  at  that  tear-stained  altar  and  rise 
from  their  knees  honest,  sober,  and  virtuous.  This  has 
been  claimed  from  then  till  now,  and  has  heen  realized 
In  a multitude  of  cases.  Thousands  of  criminals  have 
been  redeemed  and  made  useful,  law-abiding  citizens, 
and  in  hundreds  of  cases  the  converts  of  the  old  Water 
Street  Mission  have  become  noted  evangelists  and  res- 
cue workers. 

. WATKINS,  AARON  SHERMAN.  An  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman,  educator,  and  Pro- 
hibitionist; born  at  Rushsylvania,  Ohio,  Nov.  29, 
1863;  educated  in  the  district  schools,  at  Taylor 
(Ind.)  University,  and  Ohio  Northern  University 
B.S.  1886;  M.S.  1907).  He  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Taylor  University  in  1902, 
and  that  of  L.H.D.  from  Ohio  Northern  in  1923. 
He  taught  in  the  public  schools  from  1880  to  1883 
and  again  from  1890  to  1893,  in  the  meantime  stud- 
ying in  a law  ofilce  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Ada,  0.,  in  1889.  He  married  Emma  Laura  Da- 
vis, of  Middleburg,  O..  Nov.  8,  1890. 

Watkins  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1893,  being  ordained  in  1895, 
and  subsequently  hold  ing  j^astorates  in  Ohio  ( 1 893- 
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1 905 ),  at  Continental,  Ottawa,  Edgerton,  Delta,  and 
North  Baltimore.  From  1905  to  1909  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  literature  and  philosophy  at  Ohio  North- 
ern University,  and  during  1907-09  he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  same  institution.  In  1909-10  he 
was  president  of  Asbury  (Ky.)  College,  and  for 
the  next  five  years  he  was  a Lyceum,  Chautauqua, 
and  Prohibition  lecturer.  In  1915  he  returned  to 
the  ministry,  since  which  time  he  has  seiwed  va- 
rious pastorates  in  Ohio,  the  last  being  at  Lima 
(1928 — ).  During  1918-20  he  was  also  professor 
in  the  Miami  Military  Institute,  Germantown. 

Watkins  has  been  always  an  ardent  advocate  of 
Prohibition,  having  become  affiliated  with  the  Pro- 
hibition party  in  early  manhood.  For  some  years 
be  was  Prohibition  party  chairman  of  Williams 
and  Hardin  counties,  Ohio,  and  in  1917  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Putnam  County  Dry  Federation. 
He  was  the  Prohibition  party  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  in  1905,  and  again  in  1908;  and  al- 
so for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  as  col- 
league of  Eugene  W.  Chafin,  in  the  elections  of 
1908  and  1912.  In  1920  he  was  the  Prohibition 
party  candidate  for  President,  with  D.  Leigh  Col- 
vin for  Vice-President,  and  during  the  campaign  he 
made  an  extensive  speaking-tour  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  election  he  polled  188,678  votes. 

WATKINS,  FRANK  LINCOLN.  An  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman  and  temperance 
worker;  born  at  Libertyville,  Iowa,  June  4,  1869; 
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educated  in  the  local  public  schools.  Western  Nor- 
mal College,  Shenandoah,  la.,  Tabor  College,  la., 
and  at  Iowa  Wesleyan  University.  He  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1 885, 
and  was  ordained  as  deacon  in  1897  and  as  elder  in 
1899.  He  served  pastorates  in  Iowa  from  1895  to 
1907  and  in  North  Dakota  from  1907  to  1911.  On 
Sept.  28,  1897,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Jane  Hills, 
of  Bayard,  la. 

Watkins  began  his  activity  in  the  temperance 
cause  in  1902  at  Lewis,  la.,  where  he  had  several 


persons  arrested  for  violation  of  the  liquor  laws. 
While  pastor  at  Dickinson,  N.  D.,  he  caused  tlie 
closing  of  14  saloons  in  that  town  and  27  in  Stark 
County.  As  a result  of  this  work  for  law  enforce- 
ment he  was  tendered  the  superintendency  of  the 
State  Enforcement  League  of  North  Dakota,  which 
he  accepted  in  June,  1911,  and  retained  until  the 
League  disbanded  in  1925.  From  October,  1925,  to 
October,  1927,  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Minne- 
sota Anti-Saloon  League ; he  then  reentered  the  pas- 
torate in  North  Dakota,  being  stationed  at  Under- 
wood and  Turtle  Lake  (1927-29)  and  at  Rural  Fall 
(1929-  ). 

Through  all  his  years  of  temperance  work  Wat- 
kins followed  the  practise  of  fighting  the  liquor 
traffic  with  the  law.  He  was  especially  successful 
in  securing  evidence  (frequently  working  under 
disguises),  in  instituting  prosecutions,  and  in  co- 
operating with  prosecuting  attorneys  and  sheriff's. 
He  introduced  several  antiliquor  laws,  and  was 
instrumental  in  securing  North  Dakota’s  drastic 
enforcement  code.  He  led  the  fight  for  ratification 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  which  made  North 
Dakota  the  fifth  State  to  ratify.  In  1920-21  he  was 
appointed  by  the  attorney -general  to  head  a squad 
of  State  enforcement  officers,  stationed  at  the  Ca- 
nadian border  to  break  up  a lawless  gang  of  whis- 
ky-runners. 

WATSON,  ELLEN  MURDOCH.  An  American 
temperance  society  official;  born  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  March  31,  1831;  died  there  Dec.  2,  1913.  Her 
father,  John  Murdoch,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  set- 
tlers in  Allegheny  County,  and  the  “Murdoch  Farm” 
was  a familiar  landmark  in  the  sparsely  settled 
community.  At  twelve  years  of  age  Ellen  was  sent 
to  school  in  New  York.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
she  became  a nurse  and  served  the  Union  cause  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  Harrison’s  Landing,  Nashville 
and  City  Point,  on  the  James  River.  In  1867  she 
married  William  Watson,  a prominent  glass-man- 
ufacturer of  Newcastle,  Pa.  Upon  the  failure  of  her 
husband’s  health,  in  1873,  she  returned  to  Pitts- 
burgh, where  she  became  active  in  temperance  work. 

After  fourteen  years  of  service  in  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  Mrs.  Watson  left  that 
organization  to  assist  in  founding  the  Non-Parti- 
san Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and 
served  that  body  for  ten  years  as  corresponding 
secretary.  She  then  became  State  secretary  of  Res- 
cue Work.  A devout  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  she  served  for  many  years  as  correspon- 
ding secretary  of  the  Woman’s  Synodical  Temper- 
ance Committee.  She  was  an  effective  platform 
speaker  and  made  large  use  of  literature,  circulat- 
ing many  temperance  hooks  and  leaflets. 

WATTERS,  THOMAS.  British-American  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  educator,  and  temperance  re- 
former; born  at  Rauross,  County  Donegal,  Ire- 
land, Sept.  13, 1860 ; emigrated  to  the  United  States 
with  his  parents  in  early  childhood;  was  educated 
in  the  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  public  schools.  New  York 
University  (A.B.  1884),  and  Union  (N.  Y. ) Theo- 
logical Seminary  ( 1 888 ) . He  re^ceived  an  honorary 
degree  from  Cedarville  (O.)  College  in  1899.  On 
Oct.  24,  1899,  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Elizabeth 
Downs,  of  Brooklyn. 

Watters  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  in  1889,  following 
which  he  was  pastor  of  First  Church,  Brooklyn 
(1889-92)  and  of  First  Church,  Pittsburgh  (1892- 
1906).  In  1894  he  was  moderator  of  the  General 
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Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
in  1S91-1901  was  a member  of  tlie  board  of  super- 
intendents of  tlie  Reformed  Presbyterian  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  Philadelphia.  He  was  a trustee  of 
this  seminary  in  1904-0H  and  was  secretary  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Cedarville  College  in  1898- 
1906.  In  the  latter  year  he  entered  the  Presbyte- 
rian ministry  and  served  as  pastor  of  the  Taber- 
nacle Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh  ( 1906-22  ) . 

Watters’s  interest  in  the  cause  of  temperance  be- 
gan during  his  years  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, when  he  joined  with  some  fellow  students 
in  carrying  on  a temperance  campaign.  After  his 
ordination  to  the  ministry  he  was  even  more  out- 
spoken against  the  liquor  traffic,  especially  in  va- 
rious Prohibition  campaigns  in  Pittsburgh  and  vi- 
cinity. In  1909-19  he  was  vice-chairman  of  the  Per- 
manent Committee  on  ’remj)erance  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  since  1919  he  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  d’emperance  and 
Moral  Welfare.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Tem])cr- 
ance  Commission  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
and  of  the  Board  of  Dii'ectors  of  the  Internation- 
al Reform  Bureau.  He  I'esides  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WATTERSON, JOHN  AMBROSE.  AnAmerican 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  temperance  advocate; 
born  near  Blairsville,  Indiana  County,  Pa.,  IMay 
27,  1844;  died  April  17,  1899.  He  was  educated  at 
St.  Vincent’s  College,  Westmoreland  County,  Pa., 
and  at  iMount  Saint  i\Iary's  College,  Emmitsburg, 
Md.  He  was  ordained  to  the  j)riesthood  on  Aug.  8, 
1868.  After  serving  several  years  as  a ])rofessor  in 
iMount  St.  Mary’s,  he  was  made  i)resident  of  that 
institution  in  1877.  In  1878  (leorgetown  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.  C.,  conferred  upoji  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.l).  On  March  15,  1880,  Pope 
Leo  XllI  aj)pointed  him  bishop  of  Columbus, Ohio, 
and  for  nearly  nineteen  years  he  governed  the  see 
with  marked  success. 

Bishop  Watterson’s  attitude  on  the  temjierance 
question  was  known  throughout  tlie  country.  His 
voice  was  raised  on  every  occasion  in  defense  of  law 
and  order.  In  1894  the  Catholic  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  whole  Christian  world,  were  startled 
by  his  Lenten  letter  to  the  priests  of  his  diocese, 
in  which  he  said : 

I hereby  withdraw  my  approbation  from  every  Cath- 
olic society  or  branch  or  division  thereof  in  the  diocese 
that  has  a liquor-dealer  at  its  head  or  anywhere  among 
its  officers,  and  I suspend  every  such  society  untii  it 
ceases  to  be  so  officered.  No  one  who  is  engaged  either 
as  principal  or  agent  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  can  be  admitted  to  membership.  If 
there  are  saloon-keepers  in  your  parish  who  call  them- 
selves Catholics  and  yet  carry  on  their  business  in  a 
forbidden  or  disedifying  way,  or  sell  on  Sundays  either 
openly  or  under  any  sort  of  guise  or  disguise  in  viola- 
tion of  civil  law.  and  to  the  hurt  of  order  and  religion 
and  the  scandal  of  any  part  of  the  community,  you  will 
refuse  them  absolution  . . . unless  they  iiromise  to  cease 
offending. 

Considcrabb'  alarm  ami  protc.st  arose  over  this 
letter,  and  the  cbief  officer  of  one  of  the  Cerman 
societies  of  the  diocese  appealed  to  .Mgr.  Frances- 
co Satolli,  jiajial  legate  at  Wasliington  ; but  Hislioj) 
^\’atterson’s  action  was  endorsed  by  that  ollicial, 
and  its  influence  thus  bi'came  gnutler.  'I’ln'  ellect 
of  the  Bishop’s  decret'  in  bis  own  diocese  was  sal- 
utary. All  Catholic  societies  of  the  diocese,  with 
the  e.xeeption  of  Division  M.  Knights  of  St.  dolin, 
faithfully  observed  his  behest. 

In  commenting  on  Bishop  Watterson's  stand  in 
behalf  of  temperance  and  especially  on  his  famous 
decree,  the  Rev.  Father  Ah'.xamh'r  F.  Doyle,  jires- 
ident  of  the  Catholic  'I'otal  Abstinenci'  Union  of 


America,  told  a representative  of  the  New  Voice 
( April,  1 899 ),  that  “Bishop  Watterson’s  decree  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  a great  moral  force  in  the 
cause  of  temjierance.” 

WAVRINSKY,  EDVARD  OTTO  VILHELM. 

Swedish  statesman,  social  reformer,  and  temper- 
ance leader;  born  at  Linkoping,  Sweden,  April  12, 
1848;  died  in  Stockholm  Jan.  4,  1924.  He  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  Latin  school  and  the  gymnasium  of 
his  native  place,  in  the  Karlborg  Military  Acad- 
emy (1868),  and  the  Marieberg  Military  High 
School.  He  became  an  artillery  lieutenant  in  the 
Swedish  Army,  and,  during  the  administration  of 
President  Grant,  was  attached  to  the  Swedish  Em- 
bassy at  Washington,  1).  C.,  as  a military  observ- 
er. He  exjiected  to  devote  his  life  to  military  pur- 
suits; but,  coming  under  the  influence  of  the  anti- 
militarist  propaganda,  he  resigned  from  the  army 
in  1884.  For  a time  he  worked  as  a railroad  engi- 
neer in  the  State  service  and  eventually  became 
a manager  of  insurance  companies.  Several  years 
spent  in  travel  awakened  his  interest  in  social-re- 
form movements,  in  which,  after  his  return  to  Swe- 
den, he  took  an  active  part. 
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In  1890  Wavrinsky  was  elected  a member  from 
Stockholm  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Swedish  Diet, 
ivhere  he  became  the  champion  of  social  reform. 
Although  a Socialist,  he  was  rejiealedly  sent  as  a 
delegate  by  th-’  Swedish  Government  to  inleiqiar- 
liamentary  ]>eace  eonferenees.  When  Norway  seji- 
arated  from  Sweden  ( 1905)his  influence wasa  great 
factor  in  making  the  severance  a ])eaeeful  one.  In 
1 !)  I 1 he  was  elected  to  the  I^jiper  1 louse  of  the  Diet, 
wlu're  h('  served  for  four  years. 

In  1884  he  joined  the  Eoundation  Lodge  of  the 
Independent  Ordi'r  of  Good  'Pemplars  at  Goteborg, 
and  the  following  year  he  bi-came  Grand  Counsel- 
lor of  tlu'  Order.  Fn  in  1886  to  1889  he  served  as 
Grand  Chief  Templar  of  Sweehm.  In  1887  he  was  a 
deh'gate  from  Swiahm  to  the  Reunion  Session  of 
tlu'  1.  ().  G.  4’.,  held  at  Saratoga.  N.  Y.,  and  in  the 
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same  year  lie  was  successful  in  reuniting  the  two 
branches  of  the  Order  in  Sweden.  In  1891  Wavrin- 
sky  was  a delegate  to  the  International  Session  of 
the  I.  0.  G.  T.  held  at  Edinburgh,  at  which  time 
he  was  elected  International  Counsellor.  He  served 
until  1893  and  was  again  elected  in  1897.  At  Bel- 
fast in  1905  he  was  elected  International  Chief 
Templar,  a position  which  he  held  until  1920,  when 
ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign.  He  sat  as  Past 
President  at  the  International  Session  held  in  Lon- 
don ( 1923 ) , when  his  efforts  for  liberty  on  theolog- 
ical matters  brought  aboxit  the  return  of  the  Con- 
tinental seceders.  The  wonderful  growth  of  the  Or- 
der was  due  principally  to  the  efforts  of  Wavrinsky, 
who  opened  up  much  new  territory  for  its  work; 
and  to  him  is  due,  also,  a large  measure  of  credit 
for  making  the  Order  international.  When  over  70 
years  of  age  he  visited  Finland,  instituted  a Fin- 
nish Good  Templar  Lodge,  and  formed  a twin  Grand 
Lodge  of  Finland  to  work  in  Swedish. 

During  his  lengthy  term  in  the  National  Diet  he 
founded  the  Parliamentary  Peace  group  and  was 
its  secretary  for  twelve  years,  and  was,  also,  pro- 
moter of  the  Parliamentary  Temperance  group  for 
total  abstainers.  He  attencled  many  sessions  of  the 
international  Congress  Against  Alcoholism.  He 
founded  the  Swedish  Reform  Guild  (Svenska  Re- 
fonngillet)  for  abstainers,  and  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Swedish  Physicians’ Temperance  Union 
( Svenska  Ldkwrnas  Nijkterh.etsfdrenmg).  He  was 
instnimental  in  securing  the  gift  of  50,000  kroner 
from  Good  Templar  friends  for  the  establishment 
of  a Students’  Home  for  total  abstainers  at  Upsa- 
la.  In  addition  to  his  work  for  various  temperance 
organizations,  he  delivered  many  independent  ab- 
stinence addresses  and  wrote  tirelessly  for  temper- 
ance periodicals. 

WAY,  AMANDA  M.  Ameri  can  minister  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  social  reformer,  and  Prohibi- 
tion advocate;  born  at  Winchester,  Ind.,  July  10, 
1828;  died  at  Whittier,  Cal.,  Feb.  26,  1914.'  She 
was  educated  in  the  local  public  schools  and  at 
Randolph  Seminary.  In  1871  she  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  the 
General  Conference  deciding  against  the  admis- 
sion of  women,  she  joined  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  became  a regular  minister  of  that  denomina- 
tion. She  early  espoused  the  cause  of  reform  and 
throughout  her  whole  life  worked  continuously  in 
the  antislavery,  temperance,  Prohil)ition,  and  wo- 
man-suffrage movements.  She  was  a pioneer  mem- 
ber of  an  antislavery  society  and  assisted  in  the 
work  of  the  “Underground  Railway”  at  Winches- 
ter. She  organized  the  first  woman-suffrage  asso- 
ciation in  Indiana,  and  later  served  as  president 
of  the  Indiana  Suffrage  Society. 

Miss  Way  joined  the  Good  Templars  in  1854  and 
became  an  active  memlier  of  that  Order,  traveling 
and  lecturing  in  its  interest  throughout  the  United 
States.  She  held  many  important  offices  in  the  Or- 
der, serving  for  three  terms  as  Grand  Counsellor, 
seven  terms  as  Grand  Chief  Templar  and  also  as 
Grand  Worthy  Chief  Templar,  one  year  as  Right 
Worthy  Grand  Treasurer,  and  four  years  as  Right 
Worthy  Grand  Vice  Templar.  She  was  Grand  Chief 
Templar  in  both  the  Indiana  and  Kansas  Grand 
Lodges  and  Grand  Secretary  in  the  Indiana  Grand 
Lodge.  She  was  one  of  the  two  women  who  ap- 
])eared  in  the  International  Supreme  Session  of 
1856,  and  she  took  a prominent  place  in  its  delib- 
erations. 


Miss  Way  took  a very  active  part  in  Prohibition 
campaigns  in  Indiana  and  Maine.  In  1854,  during 
her  fight  against  the  saloons  in  Winchester,  the 
saloon-keepers  advertised  a “free  lunch.”  Deter- 
mining to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion,  with  the 
help  of  some  other  women,  she  collected  a small 
army  of  hungry  children  whose  fathers  spent  all 
their  money  in  drink-shops.  They  then  made  a raid 
on  the  saloons  and  the  children  enjoyed  the  rare 
luxury  of  a full  meal,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of 
Ihe  proprietors  and  the  advertisement  of  the  cause. 
Afterward  removing  to  Pleasanton,  Kan.,  she  had 
a prominent  part  in  securing  constitutional  Prohi- 
bition for  the  State  ( 1880 ) and  in  working  for  law 
enforcement  after  the  measure  was  enacted.  She 
also  took  part  in  the  Woman’s  Crusade  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  in  Kansas.  She  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  and  the  Rechabites,  and 
she  helped  to  edit  several  Prohibition  papers.  In  lat- 
er years  she  removed  to  California  and  at  the  time 
of  her  death  was  serving  as  pastor  in  the  southern 
j)art  of  the  State. 


MISS  AMANDA  M.  WAY 


WAYL AND, FRANCIS.  American  minister,  ed- 
ucator, and  Prohibition  pioneer;  born  in  New  York 
city  March  11,  1796;  died  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
Sept.  26,  1865.  He  was  educated  at  Union  (N.  Y.) 
College  ( 1813) , and  Andover  (IMass.)  Theological 
Seminary.  He  also  studied  medicine  ( 1813-16)  and 
])ractised  for  a time  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  He  was  a tutor 
in LTiion College  ( 1817-21  ),wasordainedtotheBap- 
tist  ministry,  and  served  as  ])astor  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist G'hurch, Boston, Maas  ( 1821-26) . Afteroneyear 
(1826)  as  jirofessor  in  Union  College  he  became 
])reaident  of  Brown  (R.  I.)  University  (1827),  a 
position  which  he  filled  for  28  years.  After  his  re- 
tirement from  Brown  he  served  as  pastor  of  the 
first  Baptist  Church  of  Providence  for  one  and  one- 
half  years.  He  received  the  following  honorary  de- 
grees: Union  College,  D.D.  (1827)  ; Harvard 'Uni- 
versity, D.D.  (1829)  ; and  LL.D.  (1852). 
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Wayland  was  a true  temperance  pioneer,  being 
an  original  member  of  the  American  Temperance 
Society,  organized  in  1820.  He  delivered  a number 
of  addresses  before  the  Society,  in  one  of  which 
11832)  he  propounded  a series  of  questions  that 
presented  the  moral  phases  of  the  question  with  a 
forcefulness  and  clarity  seldom  equaled. 

Dr.  Wayland  was,  also,  one  of  the  earliest  Amer- 
ican advocates  of  the  legal  prohibition  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  taking  that  stand  even  before  the  Father 
Mathew  and  tN'ashingtonian  movements.  In  1833 
he  wrote:  “1  think  the  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in 
ardent  spirits  a fit  subject  for  legislative  enactment, 
and  1 believe  the  most  happy  results  would  flow 
from  such  prohibition.” 

He  was  a forceful  preacher  and  an  able  writer  on 
philosophic  and  kindred  questions.  He  was  also  a 
reformer  in  educational  methods,  being  one  of  the 
first  exponents  of  the  elective  system  in  the  college 
curriculum.  In  addition  to  two  famous  sermons  on 
“The  Moral  Dignity  of  the  Missonary  Enterprise” 

( 1823)  and  “The  Duties  of  the  American  Citizen” 
(1825),  his  writings  include:  “Elements  of  Moral 
Science”  ( 1835)  ; “Elements  of  Political  Economy” 

( 1837)  ; “Thoughts  on  the  Present  Collegiate  Sys- 
tem in  the  United  States”  ( 1842)  ; and  “Elements 
of  Intellectual  Philosophy”  ( 1854) . 

WEAKLEY,  SAMUEL  DAVIES.  An  American 
jurist  and  Prohibition  advocate;  born  at  Somer- 
ville, Ala.,  July  16,  1860;  died  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  Feb.  14,  1921,  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  State,  graduating  from  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Florence  in  1879.  In  1884 
he  married  Ellen  Anglin,  of  Birmingham.  His  le- 
gal studies  were  pursued  in  a law  office  at  Florence 
and  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880.  He  start- 
ed his  law  practise  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where,  a 
little  later,  he  was  appointed  assistant  attorney- 
general  of  Shelby  County.  In  1887  he  removed  to 
Birmingham  and  opened  a law  office,  continuing  to 
make  that  city  his  home  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  September,  1906,  he  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  to  till 
out  the  term  of  Chief  Justice  Thomas  N.  McClellan, 
deceased.  He  later  refused  reappointment,  having 
resumed  his  practise  in  Birmingham,  in  association 
with  his  brother,  J.  B.  Weakley.  In  1920  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

Judge  Weakley’s  activities  in  temperance  work 
extended  over  many  years.  In  Florence  he  was  Chief 
Templar  of  the  Junior  Templars’  Lodge,  and  he 
campaigned  against  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  Mur- 
j)hy  Movement  of  that  day.  At  the  request  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  he  drafted  a State-wide  Pro- 
hibition law  which  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
in  1907,  The  law  was  resisted  in  the  courts,  and  its 
author  appeared  in  its  defense  in  all  ensuing  liti- 
gation until  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its 
decision  sustaining  the  statute.  From  that  time 
until  his  death  he  drafted  every  law  passed  by  the 
Legislature  to  make  Prohibition  ellective.  He  also 
drafted  Prohibition  laws  for  Georgia  (1915)  and 
Mississippi  (1916). 

WEBB,  ATTICUS.  An  American  clergyman  and 
temperance  worker;  born  at  Moscow,  Ky.,  Feb.  6, 
1874  ; educated  in  the  high  school  atllickory  Plains, 
Ark.,  at  Southwestern  (Tex.)  University  (A.M. 
1896),  and  the  University  of  Chicago  (M.A.  1907). 
He  married  Mattie  Elmer  Fugitt,  of  Wolfe  City, 
Tex.,  Dec.  25,  1896.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  being  ordained 


deacon  in  1893,  and  elder  in  1897,  and  serving  pas- 
torates for  ten  years  ( 1897-1906)  within  the  North 
Texas  Conference.  For  the  next  five  years  he  was 
engaged  in  the  educational  work  of  his  denomina- 
tion, being  president  of  Granbury  College  from 
1908  to  1910,  when  he  resigned  to  enter  temperance 
work  with  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Texas. 


REV.  ATTICUS  WEBB 

Webb  served  as  superintendent  of  the  Brownwood 
District  of  the  League  during  1911,  lieing  trans- 
ferred a year  later  to  the  Fort  Worth  District,  where 
he  remained  until  1918.  He  was  then  elected  State 
superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Tex- 
as, which  position  he  still  holds  ( 1930 ),  having  been 
affiliated  with  League  activities  longer  than  any 
other  worker  in  the  State.  During  his  service  with 
the  League  he  has  carried  on  constant,  unremitting 
warfare  on  the  legalized  liquor  traffic,  often  at  per- 
sonal hazard  of  life  and  limb.  He  is  editor  of  Home 
and  State,  and  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  “Face  the  Facts”  and  “Crime,  Our 
National  Shame”  (Dallas,  1924). 

Mrs.  Webb  ably  assists  her  husband  in  his  tem- 
perance activities. 

WEBB,  EDWIN  YATES.  American  Federal 
judge  and  Congressman ; born  at  Shelby,  N.C.,  May 
23, 1872;  educated  in  the  local  public  schools,  Shel- 
by Military  Institute,  Wake  Forest  (N.  C)  College 
(A.B.  1893),  University  of  North  Carolina  (1893- 
94 ) , andUniversity  of  Virginia  ( 1896).  He  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  both  Davidson 
(N.  C. ) College  and  Wake  Forest  College  in  1918. 
Webb  has  been  twice  married:  ( 1 ) to  Miss  Willie 
Simmons,  of  Wake  Forest.  N.  C.,  on  Nov.  15,  1894; 
and  (2)  to  Alice  Pender  Taylor  on  Oct.  28,  1928. 

Webb  received  a license  to  practise  law’  from  the 
State  Supreme  Court  in  February,  1894.  and  for 
the  next  ten  years  was  engaged  in  practising  with 
his  brother,  J.  L.  Webb,  solicitor  of  the  Twelfth  Ju- 
dicial District.  Entering  politics  as  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Executive  Committee  of  his  county 
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( 1898-1902) , he  served  as  State  Senator  ( 1900-02), 
and  as  a member  of  the  58th  to  GOth  Congresses 
(1903-19)  from  the  Ninth  District  of  North  Car- 
olina. On  Oct.  30,  1919,  he  was  appointed  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Western  District  of 
North  Carolina,  a position  which  he  still  (1929) 
retains. 

Congressman  Webb  made  himself  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  Washington.  He  stedfastly  stood  by 
the  people  against  the  liquor  business,  and,  while 
a member  of  Congress,  was  one  of  the  House  lead- 
ers in  the  fight  for  prohibitory  legislation.  InDecem- 
ber,  1911,  he  was  one  of  a committee  appointed 
to  draft  an  effective  bill  against  interstate  transpor- 
tation. Webb  was  accorded  the  honor  of  piloting 
the  measure  in  the  House,  which  passed  the  bill 
Feb.  11,  1913,  the  Senate  having  passed  it  the  pre- 
vious day. 

The  bill,  however,  was  vetoed  by  President  Taft, 
upon  the  advice  of  his  attorney-general,  George 
W.  Wickersham,  who  declared  it  unconstitutional. 
Whereupon  Congress  immediately  repassed  it  over 
his  veto  (the  Senate,  by  vote  of  G3-21,  on  Feb.  28, 
and  the  House,  by  vote  of  244-95,  on  March  1 ) . 


EDWIN  YATES  WEBB 

• — Copyright  Clinedinst  Studio j Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Webb  Law,  later  known  as  the  “Webb-Ken- 
yon  Law,”  was  almost  identical  with  the  Kenyon- 
Sheppard  bill.  Its  title,  “An  act  divesting  intoxi- 
cating liquors  of  their  interstate  character  in  cer- 
tain cases,”  indicates  its  object,  that  of  prohibiting 
the  transportation  of  liquor  from  wet  to  dry  States 
for  the  purposes  of  violating  the  prohibitory  laws 
of  such  States.  ( For  the  complete  text  of  the  Webb- 
Kenyon  Law,  see  Caldwell,  Feed  Seymour.  ) This 
was  the  first  effective  legislation  removing  from  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  those  privileges  which 
it  had  enjoyed  as  an  article  of  interstate  commerce. 
The  Law  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  the  Clark  Distilling  Company  vs.  Wes- 
tern MarylandRailroadCompany  (January,  1917). 

Webb  was,  besides,  a coauthor  of  the  Eighteenth 


Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  introducing  it  in  the  House  and  opening 
the  debate  for  it.  In  addition  to  being  thus  inti- 
mately identified  with  the  most  important  piece  of 
temperance  legislation  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, he  was  active  in  behalf  of  War-time  Prohibi- 
tion and  of  making  the  national  capital  dry. 

WEBB,  WILLIAM  ROBERT.  American  edu- 
cator and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  Mt.  li- 
zah.  Person  County,  N.  C.,  Nov.  11, 1842;  died  Dec. 
19,  192G.  He  was  educated  -at  Bingham  School, 
Oaks,  N.  C.,  and  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina (A.B.  186G;  A.M.  18G7).  He  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  same  university 
in  1923.  He  served  in  the  Confederate  Army  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  and  subsequently  became  an  in- 
structor in  the  Horner  School,  Oxford,  N.  C.  ( 18GG- 
70).  On  April  23,  1873,  he  married  Emma  Clary,  of 
Unionville,  Tenn.  In  1870  he  founded  the  first  pre- 
paratory and  training-school  west  of  the  Allegha- 
ny Mountains,  at  Culleoka,  Tenn.  In  188G  he  moved 
the  school  to  Bellbuckle,  Tenn.,  where  he  contin- 
ued to  conduct  it  until  his  death.  Appointed  to  the 
vacancy  by  the  death  of  Robert  L.  Tajdor,  he  was 
a member  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  Jan. 
24,  to  March  3,  1913. 

Always  an  advocate  of  total  abstinence,  Webb  be- 
came president  of  the  local  temperance  society  at 
Culleoka,  Tenn.,  in  1878  and  served  during  his 
residence  in  tliat  place.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Tennessee  Anti-Saloon 
League  for  many  years,  and  also  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  League.  During  his  brief 
term  in  the  Senate  he  was  a stanch  supporter  of 
t he  W ebb-Keny  on  La  w,  wh  i ch  proh  i bited  interstate 
shipment  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

WEBB,  or  WEBB-KENYON,  LAW.  Sec  Cald- 
WEi.L,  Fred  Seymour;  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; Webb,  Edwin  Yates. 

WEBBER,  GEORGE  G.  A Canadian  Methodist 
clergyman  and  temperance  worker;  born  in  To- 
ronto Aug.  2,  187G.  The  son  of  a Methodist  min- 
ister, he  was  educated  in  arts  and  theology  at 
Victoria  University,  Toronto,  and  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  1902, 
serving  Canadian  pastorates  until  1907. 

Webber  first  worked  for  Prohibition  in  the  Do- 
minion Prohibition  plebiscite  campaign  of  1898; 
then  in  the  Ontario  referendum  campaign  of  1902. 
In  1907  he  became  first  secretary  of  the  Alberta 
Temperance  and  Moral  Reform  League,  which  he 
served  as  president  in  1911.  He  was  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee,  and  representative 
of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  League  after  it  be- 
came the  Alberta  Social  Service  League.  He  was 
especially  active  in  helping  to  secure  the  Alberta 
Prohibition  Law.  which  went  into  effect  July  1, 
191G.  In  1921  and  1923  he  was  association  organ- 
izer for  Alberta  Prohibition  campaigns.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Dominion  Alliance,  and  throughout 
liis  long  public  career  has  been  eager  to  serve  the 
cause  of  temperance  in  every  possible  way. 

'Webber  is  now  a member  of  the  United  Church 
of  Canada,  and  in  1918  became  pastor  at  Olds  and 
Claresholm,  Alberta.  Since  March,  1927,  he  has 
been  secretary  of  the  Lord’s  Day  Alliance  for  Al- 
berta and  British  Columbia. 

WEBSTER,  DANIEL.  An  American  statesman, 
lawyer,  and  orator ; born  at  Salisbury  (now  Frank- 
lin), N.  H.,  Jan.  18,  1782;  died  at  Marshfield, 
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Mass.,  Oct.  24,  1852.  He  was  educated  at  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  (1794)  and  Dartmouth  College 
(1801).  After  teaching  school  in  Maine  he  went 
to  Boston  to  complete  his  legal  education  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1805.  He  opened  an  office  at 
Boscawen,  N.  H.,  removing  successively  to  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  ( 1807  ),  and  to  Boston,  Mass.  ( 1810) . 
He  was  twice  married : ( 1 ) To  Grace  Fletcher  of 
Hoj)kinton,  N.  H.,  in  1808;  and  (2)  to  Caroline  Le 
Boy,  of  New  York  city,  in  1829. 

Before  Webster  served  his  first  term  in  Congress 
( 1813-17  ) he  had  become  New  England’s  foremost 
lawyer  and  orator.  After  a brief  interval,  during 
which  he  was  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
stitutional Convention  ( 1820 ) , he  returned  to  Con- 
gress, serving  in  the  House  (1823-27)  and  in  the 
Senate  (1827-41).  He  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  by  President  Harrison  in  1841,  serving  un- 
der President  Tyler  until  May,  1843,  when  he  re- 
signed. He  was  returned  to  the  Senate  in  1845  and 
again  became  Secretary  of  State,  under  President 
Fillmore,  in  1850.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been 
hastened  by  disappointment  over  his  failure  to  se- 
cure the  nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1852. 

Webster’s  most  famous  political  speeches  were  his 
replies  to  Senator  Hayne,  repudiating  South  Caro- 
lina’s right  to  nullification  in  the  matter  of  reve- 
nue from  public  lands,  in  which  he  traced  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Constitution  from  the  inception 
of  the  Republic;  and  his  debate  with  Calhoun  on 
the  question  of  slavery  in  the  territory  acquired 
from  Mexico. 

Although  Webster  was  not  a total  abstainer,  he 
lent  his  influence  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and 
moderation  by  addressing  a famous  mass-meeting 
sponsored  by  the  American  Temperance  Society  and 
held  in  the  Plall  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1832.  At  this  meeting,  at  which  the 
Hon.  Lewis  Cass  and  the  Hon.  Theodore  Freling- 
huysen  were  also  speakers,  Webster  presented  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  efforts  of  the  Temperance  Socie- 
ties in  the  United  States,  and  those  who  have  co-oper- 
ated with  them,  have  had  the  manifest  effect  of  dimin- 
ishing crime,  of  lessening  the  number  of  cases  of  im- 
prisonment for  small  debts,  of  benefiting  the  condition  of 
numerous  classes  of  people,  by  improving  their  health, 
and  increasing,  not  only  their  industry  and  means  of 
living,  but  also  their  self-respect  and  love  of  character, 
of  giving  new  impulse  to  the  domestic  virtues  belonging 
to  husbands,  fathers  and  children,  of  awakening  fresh 
attention  to  the  subject  of  education,  and  the  moral  in- 
struction of  the  young,  and  of  advancing  by  visible  and 
larger  degrees,  the  general  cause  of  religion  and  moral- 
ity in  the  community. 

Tills  meeting  gave  great  impetus  to  the  temper- 
ance movement  throughout  the  United  States  and 
la  id  the  foundation  for  the  Congressional  Temper- 
A.vcE  Society,  organized  in  1833.  In  1838  Webster 
jiresented  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  a petition,  signed 
by  a number  of  Army  officers  and  men,  to  have  the 
fatigue  (drink)  ration  abolished,  (hi  this  occasion 
he  said  that  he 

. . . had  particular  pleasure  in  presenting  the  memo- 
rial of  certain  officers  of  the  army,  praying  Congress 
to  repeal  a part  of  the  law  which  allows  whisky  to  sol- 
diers on  fatigue  duty.  These  persons,  most  competent 
certainly  to  judge,  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  allow- 
ance should  be  discontinued.  They  think  the  substitute 
provided  for  other  cases  would  be  most  usefully  applied 
to  this  also.  So  decisive  a testimonial  in  favor  of  the 
great  cause  of  Temperance  ought  to  have  much  weight. 
If  ardent  spirits  may  be  beneficially  and  usefully  dis- 
pensed with  by  soldiers  on  fatigue  duty,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  the  necessity  of  their  u.se  by  persons 
in  any  occupation  or  employment. 

In  1845  Weli.stcr  alienated  many  friends  of  tem- 


perance by  his  appearance  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  tlie  United  States  in  behalf  of  the  liquor- 
dealers  of  Massachusetts,  which  State,  while  hav- 
ing a license  law,  had  refused  to  grant  licenses. 
If  his  argument  that  a State  had  no  power  to  regu- 
late its  own  commerce  had  prevailed,  the  Maine 
Law  would  have  been  impossible  and  the  problem 
of  legal  Prohibition  would  have  been  greatly  com- 
plicated. 

WEBSTER,  HUBERT,  An  American  Methodist 
Ejiiscopal  minister  and  Prohibition  worker;  born 
on  a farm  in  Rush  County,  Indiana,  May  30, 1872 ; 
educated  at  a eountiy  district  school,  Connersville 
(Ind. ) public  schools,  and  De  Pauw  University  (A. 
B.  1913).  He  married  Jessie  Leone  Berry,  of  Og- 
den, Ind.,  on  June  1,  1904.  In  Ajiril,  1909,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  and  held  charges  in  Iowa,  Indiana,  and 
Wyoming  until  1913.  In  1893-1901  he  served  as  con- 
stable of  Middletown,  Ohio,  and  in  1902-05  he  was 
a vocational  instructor  at  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Orphans  Home  at  Knightstown,  Ind.  He  was  busi- 
ness manager  of  De  Pauw  Uni versitv  for  four  years 
(1914-18). 

In  1925  and  192G  Webster  was  State  superinten- 
dent of  the  Wyoming  Anti-Saloon  League,  resign- 
ing in  the  latter  year  to  return  to  the  pastorate.  He 
has  since  held  charges  in  Nebraska  and  Wyoming, 
being  at  jiresent  (1930)  located  in  Rock  Springs, 
Wyo.  In  192G  he  was  a member  of  the  National 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League. 

WEBSTER,  Sir  RICHARD  EVERARD,  Bart, 
See  Alverstone,  Richard  Everard  Webster,  1st 
Viscount. 

WEDDING- ALE.  In  early  England  a wedding- 
feast,  taking  its  name  from  a spiced  ale,  sweet- 
ened and  warmed,  prepared  for  the  occasion.  Often 
the  bride  sold  this  ale  at  an  exorbitant  price,  the 
profits  being  employed  in  setting  her  up  in  house- 
keeping. At  one  time  these  merrymakings  were  held 
in  churches;  but  in  14G8  the  Prior  of  Canterbury 
ordered  the  discontinuance  of  the  practise. 

Compare  Bride-ale. 

WEEKS,  COURTENAY  CHARLES.  English 
Church  of  England  clergyman,  surgeon,  and  tem- 
jierance  leader;  born  at  Portsmouth  March  30, 
1872;  educated  at  University  College  and  Hospi- 
tal, London  (M.R.C.S.;  L.R.(j.P.  1895).  In  1895  he 
married  Annie  Cochrane  Swan,  of  Monaghan,  Ire- 
land, and  in  the  same  year  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tise of  medicine.  Later  he  studied  for  the  ministry 
and  was  ordained  in  1905  by  the  Bishop  of  South- 
wark. He  served  as  curate  of  St.  Mary’s,  Lewis- 
ham, until  1911,  when  he  became  organizing  secre- 
tary for  the  Church  of  England  Temjierance  So- 
ciety in  the  Lincoln  diocese.  He  was  vicar  of  St. 
Hilda’s,  Crofton  Park,  London,  1914-18. 

During  the  World  War  (1914-18)  he  served  as 
surgeon  with  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  and  was  in  surgical  charge  at 
the  military  hosjiital  in  Malta  during  the  Gallipoli 
camjiaign.  While  in  this  service  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  R.A.^I.C.  and  editor  of  its  official 
organ.  On  the  March.  In  1920  he  allied  himself 
with  the  National  Temperance  League  as  medical 
lecturer,  devoting  his  entire  time  to  lecturing  and 
preaching.  In  1929  he  was  appointed  general  direc- 
tor of  the  League,  succeeding  the  late  John  Turner 
Rae,  continuing,  however,  his  work  as  medical  lec- 
turer and  in  the  public  and  secondary  schools.  He 
has  long  been  a member  of  the  Independent  Order 
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of  Good  Templars,  in  which  he  has  held  various  re- 
sponsible offices.  In  1930  the  League  released  him 
from  his  usual  tasks,  so  that  he  might  serve  as  sec- 
retary to  the  Temperance  Committee  of  the  houses 
of  Parliament. 

WEISSBIER.  A light  beer  which  first  came  into 
common  use  in  Germany  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  centifiy.  It  was  made  in  Hamburg  from 
wheat  and  became  very  popular;  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  largely 
su])planted  by  Broihan  Beer.  In  Berlin  it  recov- 
ered a portion  of  its  popularity  after  the  death  of 
Curd  Broihan  (1870),  until  it  was  finally  superseded 
by  barley-malt  beer.  It  is  still  brewed  in  parts  of 
Belgium  and  North  Germany. 

WELCH, MINNIE  JOSEPHINE  (ALLISON). 

American  temperance  reformer;  horn  at  Riceville, 
Tenn.,  Oct  27,  1871;  educated  in  the  Tennessee 
public  schools  and  at  Tennessee  Valley  College 
( 1891 ) . Miss  Allison  married  John  M.  Welch,  of 
Sparta,  Tenn.,  on  June  27,  1893.  After  residing  at 
Spring  City  and  Sparta,  in  which  two  towns  Welch 
was  engaged  in  the  wholesale  lumber  business,  the 
family  removed  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  in  1924. 


MRS.  MIXXIE  .JOSEPHINE  WEIXH 

Mrs.  Welch  has  devoted  practically  her  entire 
lifetime  to  the  fight  against  intemperance.  When 
she  was  fourteen  years  of  age  she  joined  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Good  Templars ; and  two  years 
later  she  was  made  superintendent  of  the  local 
branch  of  the  Loyal  Temperance  Legion.  In  1904 
she  became  a member  of  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  and  at  once  took  an  active  part 
in  the  work  of  that  organization.  She  served  for  21 
years  as  president  of  the  Sparta  W.  C.  T.  U.;  was 
appointed  as  superintendent  of  the  department  of 
Medical  Temperance  of  the  Tennessee  State  W.  C. 
T.  U.  in  1905;  became  vice-president  of  the  State 
Union  in  1915;  and  in  1917  was-elected  State  pres- 
ident, in  which  capacity  she  still  ( 1930 ) serves.  Mrs. 
Welch  has  served  as  State  chairman  of  the  Woman’s 


Legislative  Council  of  Tennessee,  which  is  composed 
of  eight  State-wide  women’s  organizations,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  department  of  narcotics  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  Shelias  held  several 
important  positions  in  the  women’s  work  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

WELLFORD,  EDWIN  TALIAFERRO,  Amer- 
ican Presbyterian  clergyman  and  Prohibition  ad- 
vocate ; born  in  Gloucester  County,  Virginia,  Dec. 
6,  1870;  educated  at  McGuire’s  School,  Richmond, 
Va.,  at  Richmond  University,  at  Hampden-Sidney 
(Va.)  College  (A.B.  1891;  D.D.  1910),  and  at  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  (1890-92).  On  April 
12,  1892,  he  married  Courtenay  Brooke  Selden,  of 
Richmond,  Va. 

In  May,  1892,  Wellford  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Newport  News,  Va.  He  has  been  successful  in 
the  ministry  and  has  risen  high  in  the  councils  of 
his  church.  In  addition  to  serving  as  the  first  mod- 
erator of  the  Presbytery  of  Norfolk,  he  was  chosen 
moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia.  Dr.  Wellford 
was  host  to  the  Synod  of  Virginia  in  1900  and  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  in  1915.  During  the  World 
War  (1914-18)  he  directed  the  relief  activities  of 
his  denomination,  and  he  was  presented  with  a flag 
from  London  for  his  services  in  behalf  of  the  New 
Zealand  and  other  British  troops. 

Throughouthis  entireministry  Wellford  has  been 
active  in  temperance  work.  He  has  served  the  An- 
ti-Saloon League  of  Virginia  as  president,  and  is 
now  (1930)  a member  of  its  executive  committee. 

WELLINGTON,  ARTHUR  WELLESLEY, 
First  Duke  of,  British  general  and  prime  min- 
ister; born  at  Daugan  Castle,  County  Meath,  Ire- 
land, May  1,  1709;  died  at  Walmer  Castle,  En- 
gland, Sept.  14,  1852.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  the  Military  Academy,  Angers,  France.  In 
1787  he  received  his  commission  as  an  ensign  in 
the  73rd  Highlanders  and  began  an  active  mili- 
tary career  in  Flanders.  He  saw  active  service  in 
India,  Portugal,  and  in  A^arious  places  on  the  Con- 
tinent, rising  by  successive  promotions  to  the  honor 
of  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  armies.  In 
1800  he  married  Lady  Catherine  Pakenham. 

Wellington’s  military  genius  gained  recognition 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  particularly  in  the  cam- 
paigns against  Napoleon;  and  on  successive  occa- 
sions he  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  together 
with  large  gifts  of  money.  Seldom  has  a military 
commander  received  such  an  ovation  as  that  ac- 
corded him  on  his  return  from  Waterloo,  and  to  the 
end  of  his  life  he  remained  the  most  distinguished 
and  influential  man  in  Europe.  He  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  180C),  and  served  successively  as  Secretary 
of  State  for  Ireland  and  as  Privy  Councillor.  In  1827 
he  was  made  prime  minister  by  George  IV. 

Early  in  his  militaiy  career  his  attention  was 
fixed  on  the  evils  of  drunkenness  in  a way  not  to 
be  forgotten.  The  ship  which  conveyed  him  to  In- 
dia came  near  being  lost  through  the  excessive  in- 
dulgence of  the  captain;  and  “thus,”  as  one  his- 
torian has  stated,  “a  few  extra  glasses  of  strong 
drink  had  nearly  deprived  the  world  of  the  victor 
of  Assaye  and  Waterloo.” 

During  his  Parliamentary  career  the  Duke  was 
at  first  inclined  to  favor  beer  as  an  antidote  to 
the  prevalent  use  of  stronger  liquors;  but  in  1839, 
when  Lord  Brougham  brought  in  his  bill  to  pre- 
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vtMit  the  licensing' of  places  for  the  consumption  of 
beer  on  the  premises,  the  Duke  joined  him  in  advo- 
cating the  bill.  In  October,  1833,  the  commanding 
ollieer  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  issued  an  order  in 
which  he  stated  that  “the  Duke  of  Wellington  has 
inquired  whether  any  tem))erance  societies  exist 
among  them?”  and  that  “Ilis  Grace  considers  that 
nothing  would  be  wanting  in  the  character  of  the 
English  soldier,  if  the  prevalent  vice  of  drinking 
to  excess  could  be  eradicated.” 

WELT  TRINKEN,  IN  DIE.  A health-drinking 
ceremonial  among  German  students.  See  College 
Drinking  Customs  (vol.  ii,  p.  048). 

WESLEY,  JOHN.  English  divine  and  founder 
of  Methodism ; born  at  Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  June 
17  (0.  S.),  1703;  died  in  London  March  2,  1791. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  School,  Lon- 
don, and  at  Oxford  University  (A.B.  1720;  A.M. 
1727).  In  1725  he  was  ordained  a deacon  and  in 
1720  was  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln.  For  two  years 
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he  served  his  father  as  curate.  He  returned  to  0.x- 
ford  in  1729,  to  fulfil  his  functions  as  fellow.  To- 
gether with  his  brother,  Charles  Wesley,  and  a 
small  group  of  devout  students,  he  attended  week- 
ly sacrament  and  held  frequent  religious  meetings, 
usually  in  the  rooms  of  the  Wesleys.  In  derision 
the  grouj)  was  called  the  “Holy  Club”  and  its  mem- 
bers “Methodists,”  a name  later  accepted  by  the  so- 
cieties formed  by  Wesley. 

In  1735  he  went  to  America,  where  he  s|)ent  tw'o 
years.  In  the  Oglethorpe  colony  of  Georgia  he  hoped 
to  establish  an  Indian  mission.  Although  unsuc- 
cessful in  this  attempt,  he  preached  widely  among 
the  colonists.  Upon  his  return  to  London  in  1738, 
at  a Moravian  meeting  in  Aldersgatc  Street,  he 
experienced  the  conversion  that  formed  the  basis 
of  his  evangelistic  labors.  For  years  he  traveled 
over  5,000  miles  annually,  mostly  on  horseback, 
and  preached  an  average  of  fifteen  sermons  a week. 
He  was  almost  equally  able  as  a preacher,  organ- 
izer, and  writer.  His  voluminous  works  minutely 
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chronicle  the  religious  revival  which  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  Methodism.  His  marriage  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Vizelle,  a widow,  in  1751,  turned  out  un- 
happily. 

Throughout  his  long  career  Wesley  was  a pio- 
neer advocate  of  temperance  and  a foe  of  the  liq- 
uor traffic,  especially  the  traffic  in  spirituous  liq- 
quors.  Born  in  an  age  of  hard  dwnking,  there  is 
evidence  that  early  in  his  ministry  he  granted 
some  indulgence  to  malt  liquors  and  to  wine  as  a 
medicine.  In  the  preface  to  his  “Primitive  Physic” 
he  says:  “Driidc  only  water  if  it  agrees  w'ith  your 
stomach;  if  not,  good,  clear,  small  beer.”  This 
statement  has  been  distorted  and  used  as  a brew- 
er’s advertisement,  not  only  doing  violence  to  Wes- 
ley’s words,  Imt  rejecting  the  fact  that  he  un- 
doubtedly did  not  know  that  small  beer  was  alco- 
holic. His  real  conviction  in  the  matter  may  be  de- 
duced from  the  following  passage  from  his  works: 

Water  is  the  wiiolesomest  of  all  drinks  ; quickens  the 
appetite,  and  strengthens  the  digestion  most.  Strong,  and 
more  especially  spirituous  liquors  are  certain,  though 
slow,  poison.  Experience  shows  there  is  very  seldom  any 
danger  in  leaving  them  off  all  at  once.  Strong  liquors 
do  not  prevent  the  mischiefs  of  a surfeit,  nor  carry  it 
olf,  so  safely  as  water.  Malt  liquors  (except  clear  small 
beer,  or  small  ale  of  due  age)  are  exceedingly  hurtful 
to  tender  persons.  [The  words  in  parenthesis  are  omit- 
ted from  some  editions.] 

The  rules  of  the  Methodist  Church,  as  laid  down 
by  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  forbade  the  sale,  man- 
ufacture, or  use  of  ardelit  spirits  as  a beverage. 
Among  John  Wesley’s  rules,  recorded  in  1744,  was 
the  following:  “To  taste  no  spirituous  liquor,  no 
dram  of  any  kind,  unless  prescribed  by  a physician.” 
He  also  opposed  the  system  of  ol)taining  revenue 
from  the  drink  traffic,  and  denounced  the  waste  of 
grain  in  manufacturing  liquor.  In  “Thoughts  on 
thel’resent  Scarcity  of  Provisions,”  written  in  1733, 
he  said : 

What  remedy  is  there  for  this  sore  evil — many  thou- 
sand poor  peojile  are  starving?  How  can  the  price  of 
wheat  and  barley  be  reduced?  By  prohibiting  forever, 
by  making  a full  end  of  that  bane  of  health,  that  de- 
stroyer of  strength,  of  life,  and  of  virtue — distilling. 
Perhai)s  this  alone  might  go  a great  way  toward  answer- 
ing the  whole  design. 

Again,  in  the  same  ^olume,  he  exclaimed: 

It  is  amazing  that  the  preparing  or  selling  of  this 
poison  should  be  permitted,  I will  not  say  in  any  Chris- 
tian country,  but  in  any  civilized  state. 

And  in  the  Wesleyan  Mayazine  he  wrote: 

You  see  the  wine  when  it  sparkles  in  the  cup,  and  are 
going  to  drink  it : 1 tell  you.  There  is  poison  in  it ! and 
therefore  beg  you  to  throw  it  away.  You  answer.  The 
wine  is  harmless  in  itself.  I reply,  perhaps  it  is  so ; but 
still,  if  it  be  mixed  with  what  is  not  harmless,  no  one 
in  his  senses,  if  he  knows  it.  at  least  unless  he  could 
separate  the  good  from  the  evil,  will  once  think  of  drink- 
ing it.  If  you  add.  It  is  not  poison  to  me,  though  it  may 
be  to  others;  then  1 say.  Throw  it  away  for  thy  broth- 
er’s sake,  lest  thou  embolden  him  to  drink  also.  Why 
should  thy  strength  occasion  thy  weak  brother  to  perish, 
for  whom  Christ  died?  Now,  let  any  one  judge  which 
is  the  charitable  person,  he  who  pleads  against  the  wine 
for  his  brother's  sake,  or  he  who  pleads  against  the  life 
of  his  brother  for  the  sake  of  the  wine? 

WESLEYAN  METHODIST  CHURCH.  A 

Protestant  religious  denomination  formed  in  En- 
gland by  John  Wesley  and  his  brother  Charles  in 
1729.  In  doctrine  it  preaches  free  and  full  salva- 
tion from  sin  by  faith,  and  stresses  a religion  of  the 
heart  rather  than  of  the  head.  In  practise  it  em- 
])hasizes  the  regular  and  methodical  performance 
of  Christian  duties.  Originally  a movement  within 
the  Church  of  England,  IMethodism  hecame  a dis- 
tinct religious  organization  and  spread  rapidly 
throughout  Great  Britain,  finally  including  nine  or 
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ten  dilterent  branches.  In  1927  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Church  of  Great  Britain  (exclusive  of  Ire- 
land and  the  colonial  possessions)  comprised  8,600 
churches, 2,. ")00 ministers,  19,024  lay  preachers, and 
619,510  members. 

Being  from  its  inception  a missionary  church,  its 
American  activities  began  as  early  as  1736,  with 
the  visit  of  the  Wesley  brothers  to  the  colony  of 
Georgia.  To-day  American  Methodism  includes  a 
dozen  different  bodies,  chief  among  which  is  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

In  America,  the  title  of  “Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church,”  or  “Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection,”  is 
applied  to  a body  of  Methodists  who  seceded  from 
the  main  body  of  the  Church  over  the  slavery  ques- 
tion and  who  in  1843  organized  a separate  denomi- 
nation at  Utica,  N.  Y.  They  rejected  the  episco- 
pacy, demanded  the  abolition  of  slavery,  were  un- 
equivocally op])Osed  to  secret  societies  and  intem- 
perance, and  advocated  distinctive  restrictions  in 
dress.  In  1928  the  sect  included  29  annual  confer- 
ences (including  mission  conferences  in  India, 
Africa,  and  Japan),  650  churches,  700  ministers, 
and  23,000  members.  The  Church  maintains  four 
sectarian  colleges  and  has  its  headquarters  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  where  the  Church  organ,  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  is  published. 

In  Great  Britain  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church 
has  always  been  an  active  supporter  of  the  tem- 
perance movement  and  an  aggressive  instrumental- 
ity in  promoting  total  abstinence  among  its  mem- 
liership.  For  over  50  years  it  has  maintained  some 
form  of  organized  temperance  activity,  typified  by 
such  societies  as  the  Wesleyan  Reform  Union  Tem- 
perance League,  the  Connexional  Committee  of  the 
Temperance  and  Social  Welfare  Department,  Ab- 
stainers’ League,  London  WoTuen’s  Temperance 
Group,  Band  of  Hope,  Junior  Guild,  and  the  Young 
Methodist  Temperance  Movement.  The  Rev.  G. 
Armstrong  Bennetts,  B.  A.,  D.  D.  (died  Dec.  4, 
1925 ) , Avas  the  first  minister  set  apart  by  the  Wes- 
leyan Conference  for  the  furtherance  of  Connex- 
ional temperance  work;  he  served  as  Connexional 
temperance  secretary  from  1891  to  1905. 

The  Wesleyan  Reform  Union  Temperance  League 
was  formed  in  BakeAvell,  Derbyshire,  Aug.  8,  1888, 
to  promote  total  abstinence  in  the  churches  of  the 
Union;  to  urge  its  members  to  support  temperance 
measures  brought  before  Parliament;  and  in  every 
possible  way  to  sju’ead  temperance  principles.  In 
1929  the  League  had  its  headquarters  at  16  Violet 
Bank  Road,  Nether  Edge,  Sheffield,  and  its  officers 
were:  President,  W.  M.  Brookes,  J.P.;  secretary, 
J.  Palliser  Squire,  16  Violet  Bank  Road,  Sheffield, 
The  organization,  besides  publishing  a monthly  pe- 
riodical, Christian  Words,  at  times  distributes  lit- 
erature through  its  circuits  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Temperance  and  Social  Welfare  Depart- 
ment of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  first  Connexional  Temperance  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Con- 
ference in  1876  and  as  latterly  constituted  was 
created  by  a resolution  of  the  Conference  in  1918. 
Its  purposes  include  promotion  of  Christian  and 
social  reform,  supervision  of  the  Church’s  various 
temperance  activities,  and  publication  of  two  tem- 
jierance  [periodicals,  the  Pioneer  ( quarterly)  and  On 
Active  Sendee  ( bimonthly ) . In  1 930  the  Rev.  Henry 
Carter  was  secretary  of  the  Department,  with  head- 
quarters at  1 Central  Buildings.  Westminster,  Lon- 
don. S.  W.  1 . 


No  membership  in  the  Department  itself  is  so- 
licited; but  in  1927  the  number  of  temperance  ad- 
herents enrolled  in  the  denomination’s  various  or- 
ganizations was  as  follows:  Abstainers  League,  2,- 
1 45  branches,  with  a membership  of  178,513 ; Bands 
of  Hope,  2,660,  with  a membership  of  180,456; 
Sunday-school  scholars  enrolled  as  abstainers,  oth- 
er than  in  Bands  of  Hope  and  Abstainers  Leagues, 
82,590 ; other  temperance  organizations  within  the 
Church,  1,076,  with  a membership  of  66,204;  and 
an  enrolment  of  20,000  in  the  newly  inaugurated 
Young  Methodist  Movement. 

The  Young  Methodist  Temperance  Movement  was 
inaugurated  at  Westminster  Oct.  27,  1925,  as  the 
culmination  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church’s 
five-year  Educational  Temperance  Campaign.  In- 
augurated under  the  auspices  of  the  Church’s  Tem- 
perance and  Social  Welfare,  Sunday-school,  and 
Wesley  Guild  departments,  its  object  was  to  in- 
terest and  enroll  young  Methodists,  particularly 
beUveen  the  ages  of  15  and  30  years,  in  an  active 
campaign  to  abolish  the  drink  evil  in  their  own 
generation,  obligating  themselves  to  abstinence  and 
service,  and  adopting  the  slogan,  “In  this  Gen- 
eration.” This  program  was  intensively  presented 
among  the  Church’s  A^arious  circuits,  enlistments 
Avere  secured  for  the  Active  Service  Order,  and 
summer  schools  of  temperance  instruction  opened 
to  junior  ministers  and  young  lay  Methodists. 

Other  enteiqprises  of  the  Temperance  and  Social 
Welfare  Department’s  Standing  Committee  on 
Temperance  have  included  parleys  Avith  the  Tem- 
perance Council  of  the  Christian  Churches  on  legis- 
lative questions;  agitation  for  the  establishment 
of  a yearly  Temperance  Sunday,  to  be  folloAA’ed  by 
a Temperance  Week,  during  AA'hich  an  appeal  for 
personal  abstinence  should  be  made  in  all  spheres 
of  church  life;  assistance  and  literature  sent  to 
missionaries  of  the  Church,  combating  the  inroads 
of  liquor  in  the  foreign  field;  and  cooperation  Avith 
the  World  League  Against  Alcoholism. 

The  year  1926  marked  the  completion  of  a half- 
century  of  organized  temperance  effort  in  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  Church  and  Avas  commemorated 
by  a jubilee  program  that  included : Expansion  of 
tiic  Young  Methodist  Temperance  Movement;  the 
raising  of  the  sum  of  £10,000  to  complete  the  Pres- 
idential Temperance  Campaign  Fund ; and  the  plac- 
ing of  a memorial  in  Wesley’s  Chapel  to  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  temperance  pioneers. 

In  America  the  tenets  of  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Church  Avith  regard  to  the  liquor  question  have 
been  equally  unequivocal ; and  its  utterances  on  the 
drink  issue  frequent  and  pronounced,  as  typified  by 
the  folloAving  declaration  from  its  General  Confer- 
ence at  La  Otto,  Indiana,  in  October,  1887  : 

. . . Ave  hold  that  laAV  must  be  an  adjunct  of  moral 
means  in  order  to  suppress  the  traffic  side  of  this  evil. 
The  appetite  may  be  reached  through  the  church  and 
home,  but  the  public  traffic  must  be  struck  through  the 
law,  and  back  of  the  law  should  be  a political  organi- 
zation in  sympathy  with  it,  and  pledged  to  its  enforce- 
ment, in  order  to  its  efficiency. 

Bibliography. — Cyclopaedia  of  Temperance  and  Pro- 
hibition,NewYovk, 1891  ; Encyclopedia  Americana,  TSiew 
York, 1919  ; New  International  Encyclopaedia, NevfYovk, 
1924  : Neio  International  Year  Boole,  New  York,  1928  ; 
Standard  Encyclopedia,  New  York,  n.  d.  ; Temperance 
and  Social  Welfare  Department  of  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Church  Reports,  1925-27,  London. 

WEST, MARY  ALLEN.  An  American  journalist 
and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  Galesburg,  111., 
Julyl3,1837 ; diedatKanazatva, Japan, Dec.l, 1892. 
She  Avas  educated  at  home  and  at  Knox  College, 
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Galesburg,  graduating  in  1854.  She  taught  school 
for  a number  of  years,  and  in  1873  was  elected  su- 
perintendent of  schools  in  Knox  County,  111.,  in 
which  capacity  she  served  for  nine  years.  During 
the  Civil  War  ( 1801-05)  she  aided  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  recruiting  women  to  serve  in  aid  soci- 
eties formed  to  assist  the  Government  Sanitary 
Commission. 

Miss  West  took  an  active  part  in  all  educational 
and  reform  movements,  and  served  for  two  years 
as  editor  of  Our  llome  Monthly,  a Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  publication.  She  published  an  interesting 
book  for  mothers  entitled,  “Childhood,  its  Care  and 
Culture.”  For  many  years  she  served  as  secretary 
of  the  Woman’s  Temperance  Publishing  Associa- 
tion, oi’ganized  in  1879,  and.  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Woman’s  Press  Association  at 
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Chicago,  she  was  chosen  president  and  served  in  that 
capacity  for  several  terms.  She  was  also  a member 
of  the  Chicago  Women’s  Club  and  a director  of 
the  Protective  Agency  for  Women  and  Children. 

Miss  West  was  perhaps  best  known  through  her 
connection  with  the  W.C.T.U.,  with  which  she  af- 
filiated during  its  early  days,  following  the  Wo- 
man’sTemperance  Crusade.  In  1882  she  resigned  her 
position  as  superintendent  of  schools  in  order  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  W.T.C.U.  of  Illinois, 
and,  when  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Willard,  editor  of  the 
Union  Hiynal.  removed  lo  Germany  in  1885,  Miss 
West  succeeded  her  as  editor-in-chief  of  that  pub- 
lication, serving  until  the  time  of  ber  death.  As  a 
member  of  the  Central  W.  C.  T.  U.,  she  became 
chairman  of  the  Bethesda  Mission,  and  rendered  in- 
valuable service  in  that  capacity.  She  was  also  ac- 
tively interested  in  foreign  missionary  work. 

In  1892,  under  the  auspices  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U., 
Miss  West  went  to  California,  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, and  Japan.  In  Japan  she  engaged  in  a speak- 
ing-tour, and  addressed  more  than  10,000  women. 
Unfortunately  the  effort  proved  too  much  for  her; 
and  a short  illness  was  followed  by  her  death.  Her 


reception  in  Japan  had  been  overwhelming.  She 
was  made  a life  member  of  the  Japanese  Red  Cross 
Society,  and  was  presented  with  a silver  medal  by 
that  organization. 

Her  pamphlet  on  “Temperance  Training  in  the 
Home”  was  translated  into  Japanese  by  Mr.  Sho 
Nemoto,  M.P.,  who,  writing  to  the  Managing  Edi- 
tor of  the  Standard  Encyclopedia  in  April,  1927, 
said  of  Miss  West : 

Her  mighty  work  is  now  growing.  Her  funeral  service 
took  place  Dec.  IG,  1892,  at  the  M.  E.  Church,  Azuba, 
with  the  most  sympathizing  and  loving  spirit  of  all  the 
people  ; and,  when  her  remains  left  for  the  United  States 
on  the  following  day  from  Yokahama,  many  thousands 
of  persons  watched  the  steamer  depart. 

Miss  West  sowed  the  temperance  seeds  in  Japan  26 
years  ago.  Thank  the  Lord  for  His  everlasting  work 
through  your  temi)erance  worker  ! 

WEST  AFRICA.  Sec  Angola  ; FkenciiWest Af- 
rica; Gold  Coast. 

WEST  AUSTRALIAN  ALLIANCE.  A tem- 
perance organization  established  in  1904  in  West- 
ern Australia  on  the  initiative  of  Mrs.  J.  M.  Fer- 
guson, then  president  of  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  Its  immediate  object  was  to  op- 
pose the  nationalization  of  the  liquor  traffic,  then 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  introduced.  In  recent 
years  it  has  concentrated  upon  an  effort  to  obtain 
local  option.  Among  the  reforms  which  the  Alli- 
ance has  been  instrumental  in  securing  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Reduction  in  the  hours  of  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ijig  liquors;  prevention  of  ex])ansion  and  transfer 
of  licenses;  and  al)olition  of  the  wet  canteen  dur- 
ing the  World  War  ( 1914-18 ) . 

On  Aug.  22,  1924,  in  an  effort  to  unify  temper- 
ance activities  in  the  State,  the  Alliance  and  the 
Anti-Liquor  League  of  Western  Australia  were, 
after  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  merged  into 
the  West  Australian  PRoniBiTioN  League.  In 
May,  1925,  a minority  faction  of  the  Alliance  with- 
drew from  the  new  organization  and  continued  as 
the  West  Australian  Alliance,  with  George  Hay- 
man  as  ju-esident  and  James  ^Mather  as  general 
secretary.  With  headquarters  in  Museum  St., Perth, 
the  Alliance  also  continued  the  publication  of  its 
official  organ,  the  Local  Option  Advocate. 

WEST  AUSTRALIAN  ANTI-LIQUOR 
LEAGUE.  An  Australian  temperance  organiza- 
tion, known,  also,  as  the  Antt-Ltquor  League  of 
Western  Australia.  On  Aug.  22,  1924.  it  united 
with  the  West  Austrai.ian  Alliance  to  form  the 
West  Australian  Prohibition  League. 

WEST  AUSTRALIAN  PROHIBITION 
LEAGUE.  A temperance  organization  formed  at 
Perth,  Western  Australia,  Aug.  22,  1924,  by  the 
union  of  the  West  Australian  At.i.iance  and  the 
Anti-Liquor  League  of  Western  Australia.  The 
object  of  the  amalgamation  was  to  unify  the  tem- 
jH'rance  forces  of  the  Slate,  which  had  been  work- 
ing at  a disadvantage  in  divided  eanijis.  Negotia- 
tions leading  up  to  the  union  were  undertaken  by 
a committee  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Cbureh  of  W.  A.,  and  the  res- 
olution of  unification  was  supported  by  the  Rev. 
G.  A.  ^Villiamson  Legge,  president  of  the  Alliance, 
and  by  G.  P.  Stevens,  acting  president  of  the  An- 
ti-Liquor League.  The  first  officers  were:  Presi- 
(huit.  the  Kev.  George  4’ulloeh ; campaign  director 
and  general  secretary.  P.  J.  C.  Butler;  and  field 
superintendent.  James  Mather,  J.P.,  former  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Alliance. 

In  May,  1925,  a minority  faction  of  the  Alli- 
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ance,  under  Mather,  withdrew  from  the  Prohibition 
League  and  determined  to  continue  as  the  W est  Aus- 
tral ian  Alliance.  The  Australian  Prohibition  Coun- 
cil, however,  in  session  at  Sydney,  May  26  and  27, 
1925,  with  delegates  from  every  State  present, 
adopted  a resolution  recognizing  “the  West  Aus- 
tralian Prohibition  League  as  the  representative 
of  Temperance  sentiment  in  that  State.” 

Among  the  objects  of  the  League,  as  stated  in 
its  constitution,  are  the  following;  Educational 
temperance  campaigns;  advocacy  of  all  measures 
restricting  the  drink  traffic  to  shorter  hours;  law- 
ful action  necessary  to  secure  legislation  to  give 
effect  to  the  League’s  objects;  and  ultimate  prohi- 
bition of  the  manufacture,  importation,  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  beverages  by  vote  of  the  people.  The 
constitution  also  provides  for  admission  to  mem- 
bership of  any  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age 
who  endorses  the  principles  of  the  League,  and 
vests  in  the  management  of  its  affairs  in  a coun- 
cil consisting  of  the  major  officers  and  twelve  mem- 
bers from  the  religious  denominations  and  affili- 
ated bodies  represented.  A Young  People’s  Depart- 
ment was  organized,  and  the  publication  of  an  of- 
ficial organ,  the  Clarion,  was  inaugurated. 

The  headquarters  of  the  League  are  (1930)  at 
66  William  St.,  Perth,  and  its  officers  are:  Presi- 
dent, the  Rev.  F.  T.  Carter ; and  secretary,  T.  Bar- 
ber. The  approximate  number  of  members  is  600. 

WESTERGAARD,  HARALD  LUDVIG.  Dan- 
ish educator  and  temperance  leader;  born  in  Co- 
penhagen April  19,  1853;  educated  at  the  Uni- 
vei’sity  of  Copenhagen,  from  which  he  received  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Mathematics  in  1874  and  Mas- 
ter of  Sociology  in  1877,  and  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Political  Economy  in  1902.  He  also 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the 
University  of  Christiania  (Oslo)  in  1911.  From 
1886  to  1924  he  was  professor  of  Sociology  in  the 
University  of  Copenhagen.  On  Nov.2, 1892,he  mar- 
ried Miss  Bolette,  of  the  island  of  Langeland. 

Westergaard  is  an  authority  on  economic  sub- 
jects and  an  expert  on  statistics  (particularly  of 
population ) , and  his  adherence  to  temperance  has 
been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  cause  in  Den- 
mark. He  has  lectured  and  written  widely  upon 
the  results  of  his  researches  on  the  effects  of  alco- 
hol upon  the  Danish  population.  For  a number  of 
years  he  was  president  of  the  Danish  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Alcoholic  Questions  (Dansk  Selskab 
til  Videnskahelig  AlkoJiolforskning).  He  has  at- 
tended many  temperance  congresses,  and,  although 
now  (1929)  in  his  seventies,  maintains  an  active 
interest  in  the  cause.  In  1926  he  submitted  a pa- 
per on  “The  Influence  of  Alcoholism  on  the  Dura- 
tion of  Life,”  to  the  Eighteenth  International  Con- 
gress Against  Alcoholism  at  Tartu,  and  in  1929  he 
addressed  a meeting  convoked  by  the  Federation  of 
Danish  temperance  societies  to  celebrate  the  semi- 
centennial of  the  total-abstinence  movement  in  Den- 
mark. 

He  has  published  quite  a number  of  works  on 
the  liquor  problem,  which  include:  “Drunkenness 
in  Denmark  and  its  Remedies”  {Drikfaeldigheden 
i Danmark  og  Midlerne  derimod) , 1888;  “Teach- 
ings on  Mortality  and  Morbidity  {“Die  Lelire  von 
der  Mortalitdt  and  Morhilitdt) , 1901;  “Influence 
of  the  use  of  Spirituous  Drinks  on  the  Health” 
{Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  Genusses  geistiger  Ge- 
trdnke  auf  die  Gesundheit) , 1908;  and  “Influence 
of  the  Use  of  Spirituous  Drinks  on  Health  Condi- 


tions” (Zum  Einfluss  geistiger  Getrdnke  auf  die 
Gesundheitsverlidltnisse) , 1917. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.  A State  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia;  bounded  on  the  north, 
west,  and  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Northern  Territory  and  South  Aus- 
tralia; area,  975,920  sq.  mi.;  population  (1929), 
414,301.  The  capital  is  Perth  (pop.  1927,  191,800, 
including  Fremantle).  Other  important  cities  are 
Kalgoorlie  ( 5,200)  and  Boulder  ( 5,884) . The  princi- 
pal industries  are  mining,  sheep-raising,  lumber- 
ing, fishing,  and  agriculture;  the  chief  products 
are  gold,  silver,  coal,  tin,  copper,  wool,  timber, 
wheat,  pearls,  pearl-shell,  and  preserved  fish.  Ag- 
riculture and  industry  are  confined  to  the  coast 
region,  the  interior  being  largely  waste-lands.  The 
Government  is  administered  by  a Parliament  of  two 
houses,  a Legislative  Council  of  30  members,  and 
a Legislative  Assembly  of  50  members.  The  pres- 
ent governor  (1929)  is  Col.  Sir  William  Robert 
Campion  (1924-  ). 

Historical  Summary.  The  coast  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia was  discovered  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
navigators  as  early  as  1520,  and  the  country  was 
subsequently  visited  by  explorers  of  many  nation- 
alities. The  Dutch  first  explored  it,  John  Edel  in 
1619,  and  De  Witt  in  1628;  Tasman  surveyed  the 
north  coast  in  1644 ; Dampier  visited  the  northwest 
coast,  naming  Shark’s  Bay;  while  Vancouver  en- 
tered King  George  Sound  in  1791  and  took  formal 
possession  of  the  country  for  the  British.  French 
explorers  visited  the  north  and  west  coasts  in  1792 
and  1801  respectively.  In  1802  Captain  Flinders 
explored  the  south  coast. 

The  earliest  settlement  was  made  from  Port  Jack- 
son  at  the  end  of  1825.  In  order  to  forestall  French 
settlement  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales 
sent  Major  Lockyer  with  a party  of  75  convicts 
and  soldiers  to  King  George  Sound,  where  Fred- 
erick’s Town  was  founded.  The  convicts  returned 
to  Sydney  in  1829.  The  Dutch  had  previously  de- 
clared New  Holland,  the  western  por- 
A Convict  tion  of  Australia,  to  be  Dutch  prop- 

Colony  erty.  In  1827  Capt.  Charles  Fremantle 
took  jjossession  of  the  territory.  In 
the  same  year  Captain  Stirling  explored  the  Swan 
River  and  his  reports  on  the  country  were  so  fa- 
vorable that  a free  settlement  Avas  made  on  the 
River  in  June,  1829.  Enthusiasm  for  emigration 
was  aroused  and  an  association  Avas  formed  to 
colonize  the  region  under  grants  from  the  British 
Government. 

Settlers  found  the  land  poor  and  hard  to  clear, 
provisions  scarce,  and  prices  high.  Many  deserted 
to  Sydney  and  Hobart  ToAvn.  The  difficulties  Avere 
so  great  that  an  appeal  AA^as  made  to  the  British 
Government,  Avhich,  betAveen  1850  and  1868,  sent 
almost  10,000  convict  laborers  to  Western  Aus- 
tralia. The  progressive  history  of  the  territory 
commenced  in  1870  Avhen  Sir  Frederick  Weld,  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony,  inaugurated  public  AA’orks  on 
a large  scale.  A Loan  bill  AA^as  passed  to  raise  money 
for  railroads  and  telegraphs,  and  for  exploring  ex- 
peditions to  find  land  available  for  agriculture. 
With  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1882,  there  was  a 
great  influx  of  settlers.  In  1870  a partially  repre- 
sentative government  Avas  established  and  in  1890 
a constitution  Avas  granted  by  Queen  Victoria.  The 
federation  of  the  States  Avas  opposed  by  Western 
Australia  for  some  years;  but  the  State  joined  the 
CommonAA'ealth  in  1900. 
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hrinl:  in  the  Early  Days.  The  liistory  of  the  in- 
troduction of  intoxicating  liquor  into  Western  Aus- 
tralia is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
States  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  early  inhabitants 
were  cut  off  from  the  world,  far  from  culture,  and 
with  semicivilized  surroundings.  Many  took  liquor 
with  them  and  new  supplies  were  landed  with  ev- 
ery steamer,  so  that  the  evils  of  excessive  drinking 
were  present  from  the  start,  exer- 

Rum  Used  cising  a powerful  and  baneful  in- 
As  Medium  tluence  on  the  progress  of  the  col- 
Of  Exchange  ony.  Conditions  were  worse  after 
the  admission  of  convicts,  many  of 
whom  were  hardened  criminals.  With  rum  as  the 
medium  of  exchange,  with  fields  untilled  because 
of  the  drunkenness  of  the  proprietors,  with  the  Sab- 
bath as  the  high  day  of  dissij)ation,  worshipless, 
schoolless,  shameless,  the  early  days  of  the  colonies 
were  “most  abhorrent  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.” 
The  first  convicts  were  stationed  in  Fremantle, 
where  they  were  engaged  in  constructing  a prison 
and  otlier  Government  buildings.  According  to  J. 
S.  Battye,  in  “Western  Australia”  ( Oxford,  1924), 
soon  after  their  arrival  four  of  the  prisoners  “quiet- 
ly walked  away  from  the  jail  and  got  drunk,”  which 
caused  great  apprehension  among  the  people  of 
Fremantle.  Convicts  frequently  escaped  but  most 
of  them  were  captured,  as  it  was  practically  im- 
possil)le  to  leave  the  colony.  Some  secured  condi- 
tional pardons  for  good  behavior  and  became  small 
farmers.  It  is  related  that  the  “Phoebe  Dunbar” 
brought  a particular!}^  dangerous  and  violent  horde 
of  prisoners,  and  “the  ship  had  scarcely  anchored 
when  several  of  them  managed  to  get  rid  of  their 
shackles  and  indulged  in  a drunken  orgy,  that  re- 
quired the  application  of  the  bayonet  befoi’e  it  was 
quelled.”  (Perth  Gazette,  Sept.  2.3,  1853,  cited  by 
Battye.)  Opponents  of  the  convict  system  blamed 
it  for  every  sign  of  moral  deterioration.  According 
to  Battye,  however,  the  convict  was  little  more  ad- 
dicted to  drink  than  the  free  man.  Improvidence 
was  his  worst  fault.  Many  convicts  had  to  be  assis- 
ted by  the  Government,  while  others  were  reclaimed 
to  society. 

The  aborigines  had  no  knowledge  of  intoxicants. 
Regarding  them,  James  Backhouse,  a missionary 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who,  in  company  with 
George  Washington  Walker,  spent  sixyears  in  Aus- 
tralia, states  in  his  “Narrative  of 
Natives  a Visit  to  the  Australian  Colonies” 
Debauched  (J^ondon,  1843)  : “The  native  Blacks, 
who  are  numerous  about  Perth,  are 
a fine  race  and  far  from  defective  in  intelligence.” 
They  had  not  at  that  time[  1 838]“acquired  a taste 
for  tobacco  or  spirits.”  They  soon  developed  a lik- 
ing for  rum,  however,  and  drinking  was  responsi- 
ble for  many  of  the  outrages  and  crimes  committed 
by  natives  and  also  for  various  uprisings  against 
the  whites.  In  spite  of  these  evils  it  was  encour- 
aged by  the  traders,  who  found  the  traffic  profit- 
able, and  by  the  whalers  and  sealers,  who  visited 
the  ports,  oppressing  and  demoralizing  the  natives 
with  rum.  Drink  was  the  provoking  agent  in  the 
wars  between  the  Bushmen,  who,  when  drinking, 
would  make  raids  on  neighboring  tribes,  in  which 
jiarents  and  children  were  mercilessly  slaughtered. 
Drink  was  also  employed  by  the  whites  to  entrap 
the  natives,  a rum  bottle  being  placed  in  a con- 
spicuous place,  near  which  the  whites  would  con- 
ceal themselves;  when  the  natives  approached  to 
drink  they  would  be  shot.  Many  robberies  were 


committed  by  the  natives,  stolen  goods  being  ex- 
changed for  rum.  The  drinking  regime  made  the  na- 
tive a prey  to  disease  and  early  death,  and  brought 
about  rapid  depopulation. 

Backhouse  and  Walker  visited  Guildford,  where 
they  “called  upon  a pious  Welshman,  whose  par- 
ents occupied  a licensed  lioxise  for  the  sale  of  spir- 
its, and  kept  open  for  travellers,”  and  found  “two 
other  houses  licensed  for  the  sale  of  spirits,  in 
Guildford,  seven  in  Perth,  and  four  in  Fremantle, 
besides  some  others,  in  more  remote  situations!” 
Regarding  the  use  of  spirits.  Backhouse  writes: 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  ruin  that  has  been  brought 
upon  this  colony  by  the  consumption  of  spirits.  The  whole 
revenue  of  the  Government,  amounting  to  about  £7,000 
a-year,  is  derived  from  spirits,  in  the  form  of  duty  on 
the  imports  ; so  that  the  amount  of  capital  annually  paid 
for  them  must  be  much  more  considerable.  The  Colony 
is  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  import  sheep  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  stock  its  lands,  so  that  the 
Hum  Im-  holders  of  grants  of  from  5,000  to  100,000 
poverishes  acres  have  little  stock  of  any  kind  upon 

Colony  them.  Such  grants  are  consequently  of  so 
little  value,  as  to  occasion  land  to  be  sold 
as  low  as  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  acre ! Had  the  mon- 
ey expended  in  spirits,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Col- 
ony, been  occupied  in  the  importation  of  sheep,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  land  might  now  have  been  ten  times  its 
present  value  ; and  had  no  grants  originally  exceeded  5,- 
000  acres,  many  more  persons  would  have  had  the  means 
of  maintainingflocksof  about  1,000  sheepeach.  The  wealth 
of  the  Colony  would  probably  have  been  thus  increased, 
so  as  to  have  rendered  grants  of  this  size,  by  this  time, 
as  valuable  as  those  of  50,000  acres  each,  now  are.  Spirit 
drinking  and  avarice  in  obtaining  grants  of  large  extent, 
have  paralyzed  the  country,  which,  beyond  a doubt,  is 
naturally  very  inferior  to  what  was  originally  repre- 
sented. . . Its  population  is  said  to  be  now,  only  about 
2,000,  or  one  third  of  what  it  was,  three  years  after  the 
Colony  was  first  settled.  Death,  frequently  the  result  of 
drinking,  and  emigration  to  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
have  been  the  chief  causes  of  this  reduction. 

With  regard  to  the  early  practise  of  rationing 
lum  to  servants,  Backhouse  says: 

This  led  to  some  comments  on  the  injurious  practice, 
which  appears  to  have  arisen  out  of  a kind  of  Govern- 
ment-order, before  the  formation  of  any  Colonial  law, 
that  each  servant  should  be  allowed  two  glasses  of  rum 
daily  ! Servants,  having  acquired  a strong  appetite  for 
stimulating  liquors,  frequently  left  their  work  and  went 
to  public-houses  ; masters,  therefore,  to  obviate  this  In- 
convenience, and  perhaps,  it  is  not  too  severe  to  say,  to 
avail  themselves  of  a part  of  the  profit  of  retailing  spir- 
its, obtained  an  Act  of  Council,  to  render  it  lawful  for 
them,  to  pay  their  servants  in  spirits,  to  the  amount  of 
one-third  of  their  wages  ; and  this  pernicious  law  is  still 
in  force. 

The  gradual  ojieuiug  up  of  the  interior  and  the 
adoption  of  agricultural  })ursuits  were  factors  mak- 
ing for  sobriety  by  removing  the  constant  tempta- 
tion to  indulgence  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
were  exposed.  Also,  an  increasing  proportion  of 
fiee  emigrants  who  settled  in  the  territory  were 
God-fearing  and  abstemious.  In  1850,  according  to 
J.  W.  Meaden  in  “Temperance  in  Australia,”  the 
colony  was  ])rosperous,  under  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion and  temperance.  The  discovery  of  gold  in 
1882  again  inaugurated  a period  of  disorder,  ine- 
briety, and  crime.  8hi])s  calling  at  the  ports  left 
vast  quantities  of  liquor  in  exchange  for  gold,  and 
drinking  in  the  mining  regions  was  general.  This 
frenzy  soon  gave  place,  however,  to  a more  settled 
])opulation,  from  which  the  ranks  of  temperance 
advocates  were  recruited. 

At  first  the  traffic  in  liquor  was  in  private  hands 
but  soon  the  Government  was  compelled  to  regu- 
late it.  Captain  (afterward  Sir)  Arthur  E.  Kenne- 
dy was  made  governor  of  Western  Australia  in  1 855 
and  it  is  recorded  that  on  his  arrival  he  was  “im- 
pressed with  the  laxity  of  the  liquor  laws  and  as- 
tounded at  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness.”  As  a 
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remedy  he  introduced  a Licencing  Act  (20  Vic., 
No.  1 ) with  very  stringent  clauses  regarding  the 
sale  of  liquor.  Among  these  was  one  providing  that 
convicts  having  a conditional  pardon  should  not 
hold  a license.  This  condition  met  with  strong  dis- 
approval outside  the  Council,  as  there  were  several 
conditional-pardon  men  holding  licens- 
Early  es,  and  it  was  contended  that  vested  in- 
License  terests  would  be  interfered  with,  while 
Laws  men  entitled  to  freedom  would  be  placed 
under  a disability.  This  contention  was 
seized  upon  by  the  advocates  of  representative  gov- 
ernment to  renew'  their  agitation  and  a public  meet- 
ing w'as  held  Aug.  0 (Perth  Gazette,  Aug.  8,  1856) 
to  consider  the  Licensing  Act  and  the  constitution 
of  the  Legislative  Council.  Regarding  this  meet- 
ing Battye  (op.  cit.,  p.  229)  records  that  all  the 
arguments  were  used  as  always  against  the  amend- 
ment of  any  licensing  act,  and  its  action  w^as  a 
strong  condemnation  of  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Kennedy.  The  resolutions  adopted  against 
the  Act  were  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  who, 
how'ever,  upheld  the  Governor  and  confirmed  the 
Act,  with  the  exception  of  the  clause  excluding 
conditional-pardon  men  from  license. 

The  Temperance  Movement.  Early  individual  ab- 
stainers w'ere  despised  and  ridiculed  in  the  colo- 
ny; as  late  as  the  forties  it  took  genuine  courage 
to  be  a teetotaler  in  Western  Australia.  Probably 
the  first  organized  efforts  at  temperance  reform 
w’ere  inaugurated  in  1838  during  the  missionary 
visit  of  James  Backhouse  and  George  Washington 
Walker.  They  addressed  a number  of  temperance 
meetings,  at  one  of  which,  in  the  Court  House  at 
Perth,  on  Jan.  16,  the  Western  Australia  Temper- 
ance Society  wms  formed.  At  a subsequent  meeting 
a number  of  pledges  were  signed  and 
First  G.  F.  Moore  was  made  secretary. 
Temperance  The  Society  wms  inaugurated  on  the 

Societies  principle  of  abstinence  from  ardent 
spirits  only;  but  as  beer  and  wine 
w^ere  very  little  known  in  the  colony,  the  pledge  was 
practically  one  of  total  abstinence.  Little  is  re- 
corded about  the  work  of  this  organization ; but  it 
W'as  the  forerunner  of  the  entire  movement  in  West- 
ern Australia,  which  wms  tardier  there  than  in  the 
other  colonies.  Temperance  forces  of  the  colony  took 
no  part  in  the  great  Australian  Temperance  Con- 
vention held  in  Melbourne  in  1888.  It  is  knowm,  how- 
ever, that  a number  of  international  organizations 
were  active  at  that  time.  Among  these  were  the 
Good  Templars,  the  Rechabites,  and  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  Temperance. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars  was 
introduced  into  Australia  in  1872  by  John  Watson, 
a Scottish  Templar,  who  organized  several  lodges. 
Subsequently  a number  of  Good  Templar  lodges 
were  organized  in  Western  Australia  and  on  Jan. 
19,  1876,  a Grand  Lodge  wms  instituted  by  the  Hon. 
Samuel  D.  Hastings,  P.  R.  W.  G.  Templar  of  the 
United  States,  who  had  spent  fifteen  months  ad- 
dressing large  audiences  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Australia.  At  that  time  there  were  more  than  35,- 
000  members  of  the  Order  on  the  continent.  Dur- 
ing the  separation  of  the  Order  the  R.  W.  G.  Lodge 
of  the  World  was  established  also  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia. 

After  the  tw'O  Orders  were  reunited  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Western  Australia  w^as  reorganized,  on 
Oct.°5,  1887.  In  1899  the  Order  had  20  lodges  with 
1,000  members,  and  7 Juvenile  Temples  with  226 


members.  In  1901  tlie  lodges  were  visited  by  R.  W. 
G.  Templar  Joseph  Malins,  of  England,  w'hich  gave 
quite  an  impetus  to  the  Good  Templar  movement 
in  Western  Australia. 

In  1930  the  officers  of  the  Order  were:  G.  C.  T., 
Henry  Hitchcock ; G.  Sec.,  W.  Macreadie ; G.  S.  J. 
W.,  Mrs.  King;  G.  S.  E.  W.,  E.  Deering;  and  D.  I. 

C.  T.,  F.  W.  Lovell. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Rechabites  was  in- 
troduced into  Western  Australia  in  1872,  when 
“Hope”  tent  was  instituted  in  Perth.  “Rose  of 
York”  tent  was  opened  in  1873,  and  “Excelsior” 
tent  in  1874.  The  West  Australia  District  Tent 
No.  88  was  instituted  at  Perth  Jan.  17,  1876,  and, 
registered  in  the  following  March.  By  1887,  tents 
of  the  Order  had  been  established  at  Geraldton, 
Fremantle,  Northam,  and  Bunbury,  and  the  total 
membership  was  231.  W.  Simpson  was  District 
Chief  Ruler,  and  James  F.  Barratt,  of  Perth,  was 
District  Secretary.  Juvenile  tents  were  also  formed 
in  connection  with  the  adult  lodges.  In  1915-16  the 
Order  had  21  adult  tents  with  1,520  members,  and 
17  juvenile  tents  with  615  members.  The  present 
secretary  of  the  Order  is  W.  Warren,  224  William 
St.,  Perth. 

The  Sons  of  Temperance  gained  a footing  in  West- 
ern Australia  about  1875,  its  divisions  being  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Division  of 
Victoria  and  South  Australia.  At  one  time  the  Or- 
der had  4 Grand  Divisions  and  80  Subdivisions, 
with  3,792  members.  The  G.  W.  P.  was  W.  J.  Win- 
ter. At  the  present  time  (1930)  the  secretary  is  C. 
W’inter,  24  Douglas  St.,  South  Fremantle. 

The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  was 
introduced  into  Western  Australia  in  1892  by  Miss 
Jessie  Ackermann,  the  second  world  missionary  of 
the  Union  from  the  United  States,  who  founded  the 
colonial  Union  in  Perth  in  thatyear.  While  in  West- 
ern Aiistralia,  Miss  Ackermann  was  the  guest  of 
Miss  Ada  L.  A.  Murcutt,  a native  of  Victoria  who 
had  gone  to  Western  Australia  for  her  health.  As 
a result  of  Miss  Ackermann’s  visit.  Miss  Murcutt 
and  her  sister  Florence  became  interested  in  Chris- 
tian and  temperance  work,  the  former  becoming  a 
lecturer  and  organizer  for  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Later 
she  became  press  superintendent  in  a local  Union 
and  eventually  recording  secretary.  She  also  helped 
the  colonial  and  local  Unions  financially  and  gave 
an  impetus  to  white  ribbon  work  generally.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Ferguson,  of  Scotland,  was  among  the  first 
to  respond  to  a call  for  workers.  She  was,  also,  the 
first  president  of  the  local  Union. 

From  its  organization  the  Union  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  struggle  for  temperance  reform, 
showing  an  especial  interest  in  work  among  young 
people.  It  has  agitated  for  scientific  temperance  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools,  and  has  cooperated 
with  other  agencies  to  arouse  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  against  all  drinking  customs.  Public  tem- 
perance meetings  are  held  in  each  community  and 
Bands  of  Hope  are  conducted  for  children.  In  1929 
the  Union  organized  a house-to-house  pledge-sign- 
ing campaign.  At  the  thirty-seventh  annual  con- 
vention held  at  Perth  in  September,  1929,  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  calling  on  the  Government  to 
restore  to  the  electors  the  right  of  local  option,  to 
compel  six  o’clock  closing,  and  to  prohibit  the  dis- 
play of  liquor  advertisements  on  railway  premises. 
In  1930  the  officers  were:  President,  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Muir  McCullock ; vice-president,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Hart ; 
corresponding  secretary,  Adie  Robertson;  secre- 
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tary,  Mrs.  Thomas;  treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Reeves. 
Officers  of  the  West  Australian  Band  of  Hope  Union 
were:  President,  Rev.  A.  Schroeder ; and  secretary, 
E.  Douglas  Dent.  The  West  Australian  White  Rib- 
bon is  the  official  organ  of  the  Union. 

One  of  the  most  important  temperance  organi- 
zations in  the  State  has  been  the  West  Austra- 
lian Alliance,  which  was  founded  in  1904  as  the 
Direct  Veto  Alliance  to  meet  a situation  of  great 
danger.  In  that  year  a convention  embracing  the 
Protestant  denominations,  the  temperance  and  so- 
cial organizations,  and  the  Trades  and 

West  Labour  Council,  met  and  established 
Australian  the  Council  for  Liquor  Law  Reform, 
Alliance  the  main  purpose  of  which  was  stated 
as  to  secure  popular  control  of  the  liq- 
uor traffic  under  the  principle  of  local  option.  But 
in  drafting  a constitution  the  committee  made  pro- 
vision for  the  nationalization  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
The  local-option  poll  was  deferred  for  ten  years, 
during  which  period  all  new  licenses  were  to  be 
held  by  the  State,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  all 
existing  licenses  were  to  revert  to  the  State. 

Great  opposition  was  expressed  to  this  proposi- 
tion, especially  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mrs.  J.  M.  Ferguson.  Defeated  in  the  con- 
vention, Mrs.  Ferguson  called  a meeting  of  those 
who  were  opposed  to  nationalization  and  wished 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  local  option  instead.  At  this 
meeting  the  West  Australian  Allinace  was  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  Direct  Veto  Alliance  and  the 
Perth  Temperance  League  and  Band  of  Hope  Union, 
to  carry  out  this  objective.  The  first  officers  were: 
President,  J.  M.  Ferguson;  vice-presidents,  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Ferguson,  the  Rev.  D.  A.  Ewers,  and  J.  H. 
Prowsc  (later  M.  H.  R.)  ; secretary,  E.  J.  Hart; 
assistant  secretary  and  treasurer,  James  Mather. 
It  issued  the  Reformer  (later  the  Local  Option  Ad- 
vocate). The  Alliance  gained  public  support  and 
when  later  the  Council  for  Liquor  Law  Reform  in- 
duced the  Government  (Labour)  to  introduce  a 
bill  providing  for  its  nationalization  proposals,  the 
propaganda  conducted  by  the  Alliance  made  pas- 
sage of  the  measure  hopeless  and  it  was  withdrawn. 
This  virtually  put  an  end  to  the  Council,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  temperance  societies  with- 
drew and  became  affiliated  with  the  Alliance,  real- 
izing the  futility  of  endorsing  a vicious  principle 
on  the  score  of  expediency. 

Under  pressure  of  public  opinion,  stimulated  by 
the  Alliance,  the  Moore  Government  in  1908  gave 
a definite  pledge  to  the  electors  that  it  would  give 
the  people  the  power  to  control  the  liquor  traffic. 
However,  according  to  James  Mather,  in  his  pamph- 
let “Local  Option,”  the  Licensing  bill,  introduced 
as  a result  of  this  promise,  was  so  deliberately  de- 
fective that  it  excited  public  indignation  and  was 
withdrawn.  A change  of  leadership  in  the  House, 
however,  led  to  its  reintroduction  and  it  was  finally 
passed  without  material  alteration.  The  provisions 
of  this  measure  were  regarded  as  a counterfeit  of 
local  oj)tion,  and  the  All  iance  opposed  it  in  the  press, 
on  the  platform,  and  in  both  houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  State  election  of  1911  was  fought  en- 
tirely on  the  liquor  issue  and  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Liberal  ]>arty,  whose  representatives  had 
sponsored  the  Licensing  bill,  which  unfortunately 
had  now  become  a law. 

The  Act  gave  the  liquor-dealers  ten  years  of  se- 
curity, in  lieu  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  li- 
censes. The  provisions  regarding  local  option  were 


restrictive,  undemocratic,  and  impossible  to  oper- 
ate. Four  issues  were  provided  for  the  ballot:  Con- 
tinuance, Increase,  Reduction,  and  No  License.  The 
issue  of  Increase  of  licenses  had  never  been  sub- 
mitted on  any  ballot  in  any  State  before,  and  was 
already  provided  for  by  petition.  Reduction  was 
substituted  by  the  liquor  interests 
Unfair  for  reduction  of  trading  hours,  the 
Restrictions  more  satisfactory  form  of  reduc- 
Defeat  tion.  The  method  of  voting  was  al- 
Local  Option  so  unfair : Continuance  was  car- 
ried if  it  received  more  votes  than 
any  other  single  issue;  Increase,  the  same;  Reduc- 
tion was  defeated  unless  it  received  more  votes 
than  those  cast  for  the  other  two  issues  combined ; 
No  License  was  defeated  unless  it  received  one-and- 
a-half  times  (3/5  majority)  more  votes  than  the 
combined  votes  for  the  other  three  issues,  with  the 
further  handicap  that  it  must  comprise  30  per  cent 
of  all  the  electors  on  the  roll.  To  secure  this  was 
practically  impossible  at  general  elections;  but  it 
was  further  provided  that  the  poll  should  not  be 
taken  on  the  day  of  a general  election.  Even  if  the 
poll  were  successful  in  every  district.  No  License 
would  still  be  defeated,  as  it  concerned  only  5 out 
of  the  17  kinds  of  licenses,  or  a total  of  685  retail 
licenses  out  of  1,858  granted  in  the  State.  Liquor- 
dealers  could  readily  turn  to  hotel,  club,  grocery, 
or  wholesalers’  licenses. 

For  these  reasons  the  temperance  forces  refused 
to  accept  the  system  and  concentrated  their  atten- 
tion on  the  defeat  of  the  Government  responsible 
for  it.  They  demanded  a poll  on  the  following  is- 
sues: Continuation,  No  License,  and  Reduction  of 
Trading  Hours,  each  issue  to  be  carried  by  simple 
majority  vote  at  a poll  on  general  election  day. 
These  demands  were  not  secured,  however,  and  the 
local-option  poll  in  1921  was  taken  under  the  im- 
posed restrictions.  The  situation  was  complicated 
and  temperance  forces  were  not  in  agreement  on 
the  value  of  fighting  an  issue  so  badly  handicapped. 
The  result  of  the  poll  was:  For  Continuance,  29,- 
875;  against,  38,842.  Reduction  was  carried  in  10 
districts,  and  Continuance  in  32. 

The  Government,  in  its  next  Licensing  bill,  in- 
troduced in  1922,  adopted  the  principle  of  a State- 
wide-poll, but  retained  the  three-fifths  majority  on 
the  Prohibition  issue.  These  provisions  being  un- 
workable, the  temperance  forces  opposed  the  Act. 
Later  in  the  year,  by  an  Amending  Act,  the  local- 
option  provisions  of  the  Licensing  Act  of  1911  were 
repealed,  and  in  lieu  thereof  a Li- 
Licenses  censes  Reduction  Board  was  consti- 
Reduction  tuted  and  charged  with  the  duty  of 
Board  decreasing  the  number  of  licenses 
Authorized  throughout  the  State  over  a period 
of  six  years  from  Jan.  1,  1923,  with 
compensation  to  lessors  and  licensees  from  a fund 
to  be  formed  by  a levy  of  2 per  cent  ))er  annum  on 
the  amount  of  liquor  i)\irchased  for  licensed  prem- 
ises, excluding  duties  thereon.  In  addition,  the  Act 
provided  that  in  1925  and  in  every  fifth  year  there- 
after, on  a day  to  be  fixed  by  proclamation,  a poll 
should  be  taken  in  each  electoral  district  on  Pro- 
hiliition;  that  whore  it  had  been  carried  and  was 
in  force  the  proposal  should  be  the  restoration  of 
licenses;  where  a resolution  for  Prohibition  was 
carried,  no  compensation  should  be  payable. 

The  bill  was  liberally  amended  in  the  interests 
of  the  liquor  traffic.  During  its  progress  through 
both  houses,  trade  officials  occupied  seats  in  the 
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speaker’s  and  president’s  galleries  for  consultation 
purposes,  and  exercised  complete  control  over  such 
members  as  they  were  able  to  intimidate  or  other- 
wise influence.  The  extent  of  this  control  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  although  the  Country  party  and  the 
National  Labour  party  platforms  stood  for  a “sim- 
ple majority  of  votes  cast  on  the  liquor  question,” 
with  one  exception,  the  members  in  each  of  these 
parties  (present  and  voting)  voted  for  the  three- 
rtfths  majority. 

In  December,  1923,  the  Alliance  called  a confer- 
ence of  the  temperance  and  moral  forces  of  the  State 
to  consider  the  unfair  provisions  in  the  Licensing 
Act  and  to  formulate  plans  to  have  the  restrictions 
on  the  local-option  vote  removed.  The  conference 
was  attended  by  representatives  of  fourteen  tem- 
perance, religious,  and  social-welfare  organizations, 
and  resolutions  were  adopted  as  follows : 

That  [This]  conference  conveys  to  the  Government  its 
fixed  determination  that  no  licensing  legislation  can  be 
accepted  as  an  intelligent  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  settle  this  question  as  they  think  fit  which  does 
not  embrace  the  following  essential  principles  : 

(a)  The  voting  unit  to  be  the  State. 

(b)  The  voting  issue  : Prohibition.  Be  it  further  pro- 
vided : That  should  Prohibition  not  be  carried,  No-Li- 
cence to  obtain  in  those  electorates  which  have  recorded 
a majority  vote  on  the  main  question. 

(c)  The  issue  to  be  decided,  as  all  other  issues  sub- 
mitted to  a State-wide  vote  have  always  been  decided, 
BY  A SIMPLE  MAJORITY  OF  THE  VOTES  CAST. 

(d)  Should  Prohibition  be  carried  subsequent  polls  for 
Restoration  to  be  subject  to  the  same  voting  conditions. 

(e)  The  vote  to  be  taken  triennially  and  concurrently 
with  the  general  elections,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
electors  and  to  conserve  the  finances  of  the  State. 

(f)  No  new  licenses  to  be  granted  (or  the  tranfer  of 
existing  licenses)  in  any  district  without  an  affirmative 
vote  of  the  electors  residing  within  a radius  of  three 
miles  of  the  site  suggested  for  such  license. 

The  resolutions  were  presented  to  Premier  Mitch- 
ell, at  whose  hands  they  received  unfavorable  con- 
sideration. The  liquor  question  was  one  of  the  chief 
issues  in  the  election  held  in  March,  1924,  and  the 
temperance  forces  were  influential  in  bringing  about 
the  defeat  of  the  Mitchell  Government  for  its  pro- 
liquor stand.  Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the 
new  Government,  a deputation  of  temperance  work- 
ers visited  Premier  Collier  to  ask  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Licensing  Act  providing  for  a simple 
majority  vote  instead  of  three-fifths,  and  for  the 
elimination  of  the  30  per-cent  rule.  Premier  Col- 
lier promised  to  do  what  he  could  and  during  De- 
cember, at  the  close  of  the  session  of  Parliament, 
a bill  to  amend  the  Act  was  presented  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Council.  The  Council  refused  per- 
mission to  introduce  the  measure,  which  was  a di- 
rect challenge  to  the  Government.  The  Premier  ac- 
cejDted  the  challenge  and  Avithin  a few  hours  the 
measure  aatis  introduced  in  the  Assembly  by  the 
Minister  for  Justice,  J.  C.  Wilcox.  After  a heated 
debate  the  amendments,  AAdiich  provided  for  a bare 
majority  and  compulsory  voting,  Avere  carried  and 
sent  to  the  Council,  AAdiich  refused  to  pass  the  bill. 

The  second  Prohibition  poll  Avas  held  on  April  4, 
1925,  on  the  tAvo  issues  of  Prohibition  and  Contin- 
uance, but  Avith  the  same  unfair  conditions.  Tem- 
perance forces  AATre  divided  over  the  question  of 
taking  part  in  the  poll,  the  Alli- 
Local-Option  ance  advising  temperance  voters  to 
Poll  of  1925  ignore  it;  but  other  organizations 
deciding  to  Avork  the  poll.  The  re- 
sult Avas  a victory  for  Continuance  by  majority  of 
29,751,  in  a vote  of  119,133.  The  percentage  voting 
Av-as  59.5.  The  outcome  of  the  poll  Avas  disastrous, 
doing  gteat  injury  to  the  temperance  movement 
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and  multiplying  the  difficulties  in  its  path  of  prog- 
ress. 

One  result  of  the  defeat  of  Prohibition  was  the 
postponement  of  the  next  poll  from  1930  to  1935. 
It  was  urged  that  Avith  a Prohibition  jioll  in  1930 
financiers  Avould  not  be  disposed  to  lend  money  for 
hotel  property  OAvners  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
of  the  Licenses  Reduction  Board.  A bill  carrying 
the  postponement  provision  Avas  rushed  through  in 
the  last  hours  of  the  Parliamentary  session,  Avith- 
out  giving  the  people  any  chance  to  protest  against 
this  breach  of  faith.  Feiv  dissenting  Amices  Avere 
raised,  both  Premier  Collier  and  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  Sir  James  Mitchell,  speaking  in  favor 
of  the  Amendment.  Mr.  McCallum-Smith  Avas  the 
ablest  opponent  of  the  measure. 

The  West  Australian  Anti-Liquor  League  Avas 
formed  April  14,  1920,  at  a conference  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  f olloAving  churches  and  societies : Bap- 
tist Union  of  Western  Australia,  Congregational 
Union,  Associated  Churches  of  Christ,  Methodist 
Church  of  Australia,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Aus- 
tralia, Salvation  Army,  National  Council  of  Wo- 
men, W.  C.  T.  U.,  Women’s  Service 
Anti-Liquor  Guild,  Strength  of  Empire  Move- 

League  ment,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Sunday-school 
Council,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Good  Templar 
Order,  and  the  Social  Questions  Committee.  Its  ob- 
ject Avas  the  restriction  and  ultimate  prohibition 
of  the  liquor  traffic,  to  be  realized  through  educa- 
tion, legislation,  and  adequate  laAv  enforcement. 
The  League  greAV  rapidly,  and  30  branches  AAmre  soon 
formed  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  The  neAv  or- 
ganization absorbed  the  Strength  of  Empire  Move- 
ment. The  first  generalseeretary  was  William  Wil- 
son ; the  organizing  secretary  Avas  H.  Gover. 

The  efforts  of  the  League  Avere  concentrated  on 
making  an  effective  local-option  poll  in  1921.  Al- 
though handicapped  by  lack  of  time  and  money, 
the  League  attempted  to  arouse  public  interest  by 
disseminating  information,  organizing  Avorkers, 
and  directing  the  campaign.  Although  the  issue  was 
defeated,  the  size  of  the  dry  vote  Avas  encouraging. 

During  1923,  efforts  AA’ere  made  to  concentrate 
temperance  actUity  by  uniting  the  Alliance  and 
the  Anti-Liquor  League.  The  Alliance,  as  the  older 
organization,  had  a long  record  of  achievement  and 
Avas  possessed  of  property  representing  thousands 
of  dollars,  AAdiich  it  hesitated  to  surrender.  How- 
ever, at  its  instigation,  the  Anti-Liquor  League, 
the  Council  of  Churches,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  the 
Alliance  Avere  united  in  a Prohibition  Council  to 
AAmrk  for  the  enactment  of  a local-option  laAAq  ‘Svliich 
AAmuld  give  the  people  the  poAver  to  decide  at  each 
general  election,  and  bA’  a majority  of  the  Amtes 
cast,  Avhether  the  existing  licenses  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  continued  or  abol- 
ished, or  Avhether  the  hours  fixed  for  the  sale  of 
liquors  shall  be  reduced.”  Under  this  Council  the 
churches  AA^ere  more  closely  identified  Avith  the  move- 
ment. 

At  the  outset  the  Council  did  good  Avork  in  voic- 
ing the  claim  of  the  people  for  fair  treatment  in 
the  licensing  laAvs  of  the  State;  but  in  1924  its  ac- 
tivities Avere  frustrated  by  various  futile  efforts 
to  unite  the  Alliance  and  the  Anti-Liquor  League. 
Finally,  through  the  mediation  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  an  acceptable 
plan  of  union  Avas  evoUed,  and  at  a meeting  of  the 
tAVO  organ  izations,  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  Perth, 
on  Aug.  22,  1924,  the  West  Australian  Prohibi- 
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TioN  League  was  organized.  The  first  officers  were : 
Jh-esident,  the  Rev.  George  Tulloch;  secretary,  R. 
J.  C.  Butler;  field  superintendent,  James  Mather, 
former  general  secretary  of  the  Alliance.  The  pres- 
ent officers  are  ( 1930)  : President,  Rev.  F.  T.  Car- 
ter; and  secretary,  T.  Barber. 

Immediately  fol  lowing  the  formation  of  the  united 
Ijody,  the  Rev.  R.  B.  S.  Hammond,  president  of  the 
Australia  Prohibition  Council,  visited  Western  Aus- 
tralia and  conducted  a xinity  campaign,  by  which 
the  union  was  firmlv  cemented  and  the  League 
placed  on  a favorable  financial  basis.  In  1925  the 
Council  recognized  it  as  representative  of  the  Pro- 
hibition sentiment  of  the  State. 

Although  the  two  organ izatiojis  were  officially 
united,  a portion  of  the  Alliance  membership  re- 
fused to  enter  the  League,  maintaining  the  older 
organization.  The  latter  celebrated  the  twenty-first 
annual  meeting  of  the  Alliance  on  June  18,  1925, 
at  which  time  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Miss  Ada  Bromham  ; vice-presidents,  Al- 
exander Crawford,  George  Hayman,  M.  Moorhouse, 
W.  Adam  Lowth,  Mrs.  E.  Clapham,  and  Miss  Jes- 
sie Forsyth;  treasurer,  F.  S.  Neate;  general  secre- 
tary, .Tames  Mather. 

Statistics  of  Production  and  Consumption.  In 
spite  of  the  activities  of  the  temperance  organiza- 
tions, little  headway  has  been  made  against  the  liq- 
uor traffic  in  Western  Australia.  The  Government 
has  been  reluctant  to  introduce  antiliquor  legisla- 
tion and  when  compelled  to  do  so  has  imposed  han- 
dicaps and  delays  which  have  hindered  real  reform. 
The  consumption  of  liquor  in  the  State  is  enor- 
mous, the  drink  habit  being  wide-spread.  Many  rea- 
sons are  assigned : The  scarcity  of  good  drinking 
water;  the  isolation  and  loneliness  of  the  people; 
and  inherited  custom  and  habit  from  English  for- 
bears. It  has  been  well  said  that  “the  empty  bottle 
may  be  found  in  Australia  wherever  the  foot  of  the 
white  man  has  trodden.” 

Statistics  regarding  the  total  consumption  of  liq- 
uor in  the  early  days  are  not  available,  but  in  the 
27  years  in  which  the  State  kept  a record  of  drink 
expenditixre  (1899-1 920 ) over  £05,000,000  was  spent 
for  intoxicants.  During  this  period  the  population 
ranged  from  200,000  to  350,000,  There  were  six 
breweries  and  1 distillery  in  the  State,  which  pro- 
duced considerable  quantities  of  liquor,  while  enor- 
mous amounts  were  annually  imported.  The  wine 
industry  had  become  established  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  native  wine  increased  the  total. 

According  to  statistics  given  in  “Temperance  In 
All  Nations,”  in  1891  Western  Australia  imported 
103,070  gals,  of  spirits,  and  exported  558  gals.; 
the  per  capita  consuni])tion  was  2.057  gals.  Wine 
to  the  amount  of  21,840  gals,  was  imported,  and 
100,004  gals,  were  manufactured;  the  total  con- 
sumption was  188,422  gals.,  and  the  per  capita 
consumption  3.784  gals.  Beer  imports  were  351,300 
gals.,  the  per  ca])ita  consumption  being  7.050  gals. 
The  population  in  that  year  was  49,782. 

The  wine  industry  was  introduced  into  Western 
Australia  at  an  early  date,  but  developed  slowly. 
In  recent  years  the  acreage  devoted  to  viticulture 
has  greatly  increased  and  wine-making  is  regarded 
as  an  important  industry  in  certain  sections.  Most 
of  the  wine  is  not  of  high  quality. 
Viticulture  however,  and  is  not  as  ])opular  as 
European  wine  even  at  home,  while 
it  has  not  succeeded  in  finding  a ready  market  in 
England,  despite  industrious  propaganda.  Accord- 


ing to  the  statement  of  a wine  expert,  A.  M.  Feuer- 
heerd,  of  Oporto,  cited  in  the  Local  Option  Advo- 
cate, Oct.  17,  1925,  Australia  has  never  produced 
anything  approaching  “fine  wines’" ; the  wine-mak- 
ers do  not  understand  how  to  select  the  right  kind 
of  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  wine  grapes;  and  the 
crop  is  “too  heavy,  the  variety  too  restricted,  and 
the  manufacture  too  crude  to  ever  command  much 
of  a market  overseas.”  The  principal  varieties  pro- 
duced are  Burgundy,  Hock,  Fontainebleau,  Ries- 
ling, and  Sweetwater. 

The  growth  of  the  wine  industry  is  shown  in  the 
following  figures:  In  18()0  there  were  335  acres  in 
Western  Australia  devoted  to  vineyards;  in  1870, 
710  acres;  in  1890,  1,024;  in  1900,  3,325;  in  1920, 
2,975  acres,  which  produced  102,397  gals,  of  wine; 
in  1921-22,  3,951  acres,  producing  152,299  gals.;  in 
1 922-23, 4,858  acres,  producing  232,347  gals. ; 1 925- 
26,  5,270  acres,  producing  238,726  gals.;  1926-27, 
5,274  acres,  producing  291,951  gals.;  and  1927-28, 
4,959  acres,  producing  408,771  gals. 

Western  Australia’s  drink  bill  from  1919  to  1929, 
with  a greater  per  capita  consumption  than  any 
other  State  in  the  empire,  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying table. 


Amounts  Expendkd  on  Alcoholic  Beverages 
(Multiply  by  5 for  equivalents  In  United  States  money) 


year 

TOTAL 

bxpenditure 

PER  CAPITA 
EXPENDITURE 

1919-20 

£3,626,436 

£11 

3 

1 

1920-21 

3,063,376 

9 

3 

10 

1922-23 

2,748,385 

8 

0 

0 

1923-24 

3,033,471 

8 

7 

9 

1924-25 

3,036,635 

8 

6 

8 

1925-26 

3,088.696 

8 

6 

2 

1926-27 

3,204,316 

8 

8 

11 

1927-28 

3,464,205 

8 

16 

8 

1928-29 

3,545,441 

8 

14 

9 

According  to  an  estimate  of  James  Mather  (Pa- 
triot, Feb.  1,  1930),  the  expenditure  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1929,  amounted  to  £3,545,441.  The 
volume  of  the  drink  bill  exceeded  that  of  the  previ- 
ous year  by  £81,236,  although  the  per  capita  ex- 
penditure was  less  by  1/11.  This  increase 
Recent  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  for  six 
Drink  months  of  the  year  the  centennial  cele- 

Bill  brations  were  in  progress,  intoxicants 
forming  prominent  features  of  many  of 
the  festivities.  The  consumption  of  wine  increased 
34,683  gals,  over  the  previous  year,  while  spirits, 
which  had  previously  been  declining,  increased  4,- 
584  gals.  The  consumption  of  beer  declined  197,326 
gals.  The  total  amount  of  wine  consumed  was  562,- 
619  gals.,  of  whicli  163,532  gals,  were  imported 
and  400,087  gals,  were  of  local  production;  the  to- 
tal value  was  £732,699.  The  consumption  of  lieer, 
both  domestic  and  imported,  amounted  to  5,740,- 
296  gals.,  valued  at  £2,009,104.  The  consumption 
of  spirits,  all  imported,  amounted  to  169,187  gals., 
valued  at  £803,638.  The  cx])enditure  per  head  of 
population  (pop.  405,763)  was  £8  14s.  9d.,  a de- 
crease of  Is.  lid.;  expenditure  per  adult  popula- 
tion (235,231),  £15  Is.  5d.,  a decrease  of  2s.;  ex- 
penditure per  head  of  estimated  drinkers  (117,- 
615),  £30  2s.  lOd.,  a decrease  of  4s.  The  liquor  rev- 
enue received  by  the  Federal  Government  during 
the  year  amounted  to  £717,442  (customs  £168,410, 
excise  £549,032),  of  which  the  Western  Australia 
Government  received  £65,000  as  its  share. 

The  crime  rate  in  Western  Australia  has  always 
been  high  and  a large  proportion  of  the  crime  and 
immorality  is  a product  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Ac- 
cording to  Battye  (op.  cit.,  p.  302)  more  than  8 
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per  cent  of  tlie  revenue  in  1 872  went  to  support  the 
jails,  hospitals,  and  poorhouses  of  the  colony.  In 
1884  a total  of  1,G53  persons  were  charged  with 
crime,  a ratio  of  48  to  1,000  of  the  population. 
This  was  due  to  the  convict  element  still  in  the 
colony,  of  which  800  were  at  that  time  dependent 
upon  the  Government.  The  number  of  persons  ac- 
cused of  crime  decreased  for  a number  of  years — 
in  1802  it  was  848 — until  1895,  after  which  it  in- 
creased. In  1898  arrests  for  drunkenness  amounted 
to  18.79  per  1,000  persons.  From  1915  the  charges 
of  drunkenness  again  decreased.  In  that  year  there 
were  5,675  cases,  with  5,645  convictions.  In  1919 
there  were  3,612  cases  and  3,595  convictions.  Con- 
victions per  10,000  population:  In  1915,  175.1;  in 
1919,  111.1.  In  recent  vears  arrests  for  drunken- 
ness have  been:  1923, ‘'3,198 ; 1924,  3,259;  1925, 
3,149;  1926,  3,318;  1927,  3,904;  while  the  convic- 
tions per  10,000  inhabitants  during  the  same  years 
have  amounted  to  89.5,  99.3,  85,  88,  and  100.8  re- 
spectively. 

Bibliography. — Australian  Prohibition  Year  Book, 
1921-30  : James  Backhouse,  A Narrative  of  a Visit  to 
the A^istralian  Colonies,  VonAoii, 184:3  ; J.S.Battye,  West- 
ern  Australia,  Oxford,  1924  ; files  of  the  Clarion;  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,  11th  and  13th  eds. ; John  Foster 
Fraser,  Australia,  New  York,  1911  ; files  of  the  Local 
Option  Advocate  ; Temperance  in  Australia,  Melbourne, 
1889  ; Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia, 1920,  1924  : the  Patriot,  Feb.  1,  1930  ; William 
P.  Reeves,  State  Experiments  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, 2 vols.,  London,  1902  ; Temperance  in  All  Nations, 
New  York,  1893  ; files  of  the  TFesfern  Australia  White 
Ribbon. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIAN  TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY.  An  organization  founded  at  Perth, 
Western  Australia,  Jan.  16,  1838,  as  the  result  of 
a visit  to  the  Swan  River  colony  of  James  Back- 
house and  G.  W.  Walker,  tvho  addressed  a meet- 
ing held  at  the  Court  House,  Perth,  on  the  date 
mentioned.  It  was  one  of  the  first  temperance  so- 
cieties in  that  ]>art  of  the  Australian  continent, 
and  G.  F.  Moore  was  its  original  secretary. 

WESTERN  TEMPERANCE  LEAGUE.  A 
British  organization  which  had  its  beginnings  in 
a conference  of  delegates  from  thirteen  temper- 
ance societies  in  the  west  of  England,  held  at 
SxRiCET,  Somersetshire,  on  June  19,  1837,  at  which 
the  Bristol  and  Somerset  Total  Abstinence  Asso- 
ciation was  formed.  This  was  the  second  oldest 
federation  of  temperance  Societies  in  England. 
Cyrus  Clark,  of  the  Street  Teetotal  Society,  be- 
came first  president,  and  early  friends  and  sup- 
jiorters  included:  Joseph  Eaton,  one  of  Bristol’s 
great  philanthro])ists  and  a member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  who  became  the  first  secretary 
of  the  society;  Robert  Charleton,  also  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  who  became  the  first  treasurer; 
H.  F.  Cotterill,  W.  H.  Cotterill,  and  Edward 
Saunders,  of  Bath ; Edward  and  Samuel  Thomas, 
of  Bristol;  Edward  Neave,  of  Gillingham;  John 
Rutter,  of  Shaftesbury;  Robert,  Mary,  and  Cath- 
erine Impey,  of  Street;  Samuel  Capper,  Charles 
Gilpin.  B.  D.  Collens,  of  Bristol,  and  James  Clark, 
a brother  of  Cyrus  Clark. 

In  1858  the  title  of  the  organization  was  al- 
tered to  the  “West  of  England  and  South  Wales 
Temperance  Association”;  in  1863  the  word  “As- 
sociation” was  exchanged  for  “League”;  and  in 
1876,  ajccordingto  P.  T.  Winskill  (1870,  according 
to  Burns),  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Temperance 
League  was  amalgamated  with  it,  and  it  became 
known  as  the  “Western  Temperance  League.”  In 
1837  the  Bristol  Temperance  Herald,  founded  by 


Joseph  Eaton  in  1836,  became  the  official  organ 
of  the  organization;  since  1859  it  has  been  known 
as  the  Western  Temperance  Herald.  It  is  the  sec- 
ond oldest  temperance  ])criodical  in  Great  Britain. 

At  the  86th  Annual  Conference  of  the  League 
held  at  Salisbury  Sept.  28-29,  Oct.  1-2,  1923,  there 
were  200  delegates  present.  The  annual  report  for 
the  year  1922-23  stated  that  there  were  442  tem- 
perance societies  affiliated  with  the  League,  includ- 
ing local  temperance  societies,  federations.  Good 
Templars,  Rechabites,  Sons  of  Temperance,  Bands 
of  Hope,  and  women’s  and  church  temperance  or- 
ganizations of  all  denominations.  Affiliation  car- 
ries with  it  a claim  on  the  services  of  the  League 
staff,  as  well  as  a supply  of  suitable  literature, 
and  advice  on  questions  relating  to  the  movement. 

The  League  employs  a staff  of  agents  who  con- 
tinually visit  in  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  ad- 
dressing adult  and  juvenile  meetings.  It  also  pro- 
motes temperance  interests  in  the  public  schools, 
and  has  been  active  in  many  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions. Numerous  open-air  meetings  are  held  an- 
nually and  several  temperance  refreshment  cars 
have  been  established.  In  recent  years  the  League’s 
activities  have  been  especially  directed  toward  lo- 
cal option,  Sunday  closing,  and  the  control  of  clubs. 

The  League’s  present  sphere  of  operations  con- 
sists of  Hereford,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Somerset, 
Wilts,  Hants,  Berks,  Devon,  Cornwall,  Dorset, 
Monmouth,  South  Wales,  and  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  its  affiliated  societies  number  650.  Headquar- 
ters are  at  18  Upper  Cranbrook  Road,  Bristol.  On 
Sept.  28,  1929,  the  92nd  Annual  Conference  of  the 
League  assembled  at  Taunton,  Somerset,  where  the 
organization’s  first  Annual  Conference  had  been 


JAMES  AND  CYRUS  CLARK 
EARLY  IiIEMBERS,  WESTERN  TEMPERANCE  LEAGUE 

held.  The  officers  (1929)  are:  President,  the  Rev. 
Canon  A.  H.  Sewell,  M.A. ; treasurer,  J.  B.  Clark, 
J.P.;  and  secretary,  A.  G.  Barker. 

WEST  INDIES,  BRITISH.  See  articles  on  the 
separate  islands. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTH  WALES 
TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION.  See  Western 
Temperance  League. 

WESTON,  Dame  AGNES  ELIZABETH.  En- 
glish temperance  advocate;  born  in  London  March 
26,  1840;  died  at  Devonport  Oct.  23,  1918.  At  six- 
teen Miss  Weston  determined  to  devote  herself  to 
missionary  work.  As  the  result  of  an  endeavor  to 
reclaim  a drunken  chimney-sweep,  she  was  led 
to  sign  the  total-abstinence  pledge.  In  1868  she  en- 
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gaged  in  promoting  temperance  among  sailors.  Her 
success  was  so  notable  that  in  1873  she  was  made 
superintendent  of  temperance  work  in  the  Royal 
Navy  under  the  National  Temperance  League, which 
instituted  the  Royal  Naval  Temperance  Society. 
She  devoted  herself  to  the  establishment  of  “Sailors’ 
Rests”  in  the  seaport  towns,  and  “Floating  Branch- 
es” at  sea.  The  first  of  the  Rests  were  located  at 
Devonport  and  Portsmouth,  and  were  provided  with 
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reading-  and  smoking-rooms,  restaurants,  dormi- 
tories, and  halls  for  religious  and  temperance  meet- 
ings. Theisailors  came  to  designate  these  establish- 
ments as  “the  three  C’s,”  meaning  “Coffee,  Comfort, 
and  Company.”  In  time  every  ship  in  the  British 
Navy  had  a temj)erance  society  on  board,  and  no 
visitor  was  more  welcome  than  IMiss  Weston,  who 
came  to  be  called  “The  Mother  of  the  Navy.” 

A great  part  of  her  temperance  evangelism  was 
done  on  shij)board,  and  it  is  related  that  as  the  re- 
sult of  two  addresses,  one  on  the  “Boseawen”  and 
one  on  the  “St.  Vincent,”  350  young  bluejackets 
signed  the  pledge.  3’eni])erance  evangelism  has  al- 
soTbeen  a continuous  feature  of  the  “Sailors’  Rests.” 
In  a single  year  there  have  been  nearly  4,000  sign- 
ers of  the  total-abstinence  ])ledges  iii  the  original 
establishments  at  Portsmouth  and  Devonport.  By 
means  of  suborganizations  fishermen,  coastguards- 
men,  life-boat  crews,  and  other  brances  of  the  ser- 
vice were  gradually  provided  for  and  the  Royal  Na- 
val Christian  Union  was  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  spiritual  life  in  the  Navy.  Through 
the  lin  (fade  News  and  A shore  and  A float  M iss  W es- 
ton  communicated  regularly  with  every  man  in  the 


naval  service  who  had  signed  the  pledge  or  cared 
to  learn  what  was  transpiring  among  his  comrades. 

In  1901  Miss  Weston  received  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Glasgow'  University. 
Shortly  before  her  death  she  was  made  a Dame  of 
the  Grand  Cross,  Order  of  the  British  Empire.  In 
1909  she  published  “My  Life  Among  the  Blue- 
jackets.” Her  w'ork  among  sailors  w'as  ably  carried 
on  by  Miss  (afterward  Dame)  Sophia  Gertrude 
WiNTZ,  w'ho  had  been  her  secretary  and  assistant. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.  An  east-central  State  of  the 
United  States;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  east  by  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia,  on  the  south  by  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  and  on  the  west  by  Kentucky  and  Ohio ; 
area,  24,170  sq.  mi.;  population  (est.  1928),  1,- 
724,000.  The  capital  is  Charleston  (pop.  55,200), 
and  other  large  cities  are  Wheeling  (G8,6G0),  and 
Huntington  (G8,G00).  The  chief  industry  is  min- 
ing, the  value  of  the  total  output  of  the  mines  in 
1927  being  $3GG,G43,205.  The  State  produced  132,- 
G00,000  tons  of  coal  in  1928  and  1G2, 375,000  cu.  ft. 
of  natural  gas  in  1927.  Theoil  production  amounted 
to  5,704,000  bbls.  and  that  of  iron  to  G45,028  tons, 
in  1928.  Agriculture,  lumbering,  and  manufactur- 
ing are  also  important  industries.  The  State  is  di- 
vided into  55  counties.  Its  legislative  body  con- 
sists of  a Senate  of  30  members  and  a House  of 
Delegates  of  94  members.  It  is  represented  in  the 
Natioiial  Congress  by  2 Senators  and  G Represen- 
tatives. The  present  Governor  is  William  G.  Conley 
(1929-  ). 

Historical  Summary.  West  Virginia,  originally 
known  as  the  “Trans-Alleghany  Region”  of  Vir- 
ginia, W'as  not  explored  until  some  time  after  settle- 
ments had  been  made  in  the  east.  The  first  attempt 
at  exploration  was  made  in  1G71,  when  Gov.  Wil- 
liam Berkeley,  of  Virginia,  commissioned  Gen. 
Abram  Wood  to  explore  “the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tains,” and  the  latter  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  reaching  Kanawha  Falls 
on  Sept.  IG.  In  171G  Gov.  Alexander  Spottsw'ood 
led  an  expedition  of  30  horsemen  across  the  moun- 
tains into  w’hat  is  now'  Pendleton  County.  John 
Van  iVletre,  an  Indian  trader,  penetrated  the  north- 
ern part  in  1725,  and  Morgan  ap  Morgan  built  a 
cabin  in  the  present  Berkeley  Coun- 
First  ty  in  1727.  In  the  latter  year  Ger- 
Settlements  man  colonists  from  Pennsylvania 
founded  New'  Mecklenburg,  the  pres- 
ent Shepherdstow’ii,  on  the  Potomac,  and  other  set- 
tlers of  many  nationalities  soon  followed,  from 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland.  The  territory  between  the  Potomac 
and  Rappahannock  rivers  had  been  granted  by 
Charles  II  to  a company  of  gentlemen  ; but  it  later 
came  into  the  possession  of  Lord  Fairfax,  under 
w'hose  commission  it  w'as  partly  surveyed  by  George 
Washington.  The  western  country  was  surveyed 
by  Christopher  Gist  in  1751-52  for  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany, which  organization  sought  to  have  it  ad- 
mitted as  the  fourteenth  colony  under  the  name 
“Vandalia.” 

After  1750  many  settlers  crossed  the  mountains 
into  western  Virginia  ; but  the  first  permanent  set- 
tlement was  made  in  17G4  by  John  and  Samuel 
Pringle  at  Turkey  Run,  in  what  is  now'  Upshur 
County.  Although  no  Indians  had  their  homes  in 
the  ))resent  limits  of  West  Virginia,  the  country 
was  a common  hunting-ground;  and  earlier  set- 
tlements. harassed  by  roving  bands,  were  practi- 
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cally  destroyed  during  the  French  and  Indian  War 
(1754-63).  Governor  Dunmore  led  a force  across 
the  mountains  against  the  Indians,  and  Gen.  An- 
drew Lewis  defeated  the  Shawnees  under  Corn- 
stalk at  Point  Pleasant  (1774)  ; but  Indian  at- 
tacks continued  until  after  the  Revolution. 

The  Revolution  (1775-1781)  was  heartily  sup- 
ported by  western  Virginia,  which  sent  troops  to 
swell  the  Continental  armies.  During  the  War  the 
agitation  to  create  a separate  colony  was  revived, 
and  in  1776  a petition  was  addressed  to  Congress 
for  the  establishment  of  “Westsylvania,”  on  the 
ground  that  the  mountains  made  an  almost  im- 
passable barrier  to  the  east  and  that  the  western 
region  was  governed  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
east. 

The  petition  for  a division  was  not  granted,  how- 
ever, and  the  histoiy  of  western  Virginia  there- 
after was  a record  of  controversy  with  the  eastern 
section.  The  two  sections  were  unlike  from  the 
first ; the  \TCstern  country  was  so  rugged  that  slav- 
ery was  unprofitable,  and  the  constitution  adopted 
by  Virginia  in  1829  was  opposed  by  the  west  be- 
cause of  the  property  qualification  for  suffrage  and 
for  the  reason  that  it  gave  slave-holding  counties 
the  benefit  of  three  fifths  of  their  slaves  in  appor- 
tioning representation.  The  constitution  of  1850 
gave  white  manhood  suffrage,  but  the  east  still  con- 
trolled representation. 

Separation  of  the  two  sections  was  finally  broiight 
about  during  the  Civil  War  ( 1861-65 ) as  a result  of 
the  secession  ordinance  adopted  by  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention in  1861.  The  secession  movement  was  op- 
posed by  the  western  counties,  whose  delegates  held 
a convention  in  Wheeling  June  11,  1861,  at  which 
all  acts  of  the  Secession  Convention 
Separation  were  declared  void  and  all  offices  held 
from  by  Secessionists  were  declared  vacat- 

Virginia  ed.  New  officers  were  elected  in  the 
western  counties,  and  Francis  H.  Pier- 
pont  was  made  Governor.  The  western  Legislature 
met  on  July  1 and  organized  a State  Government, 
also  electing  two  United  States  Senators  who  were 
recognized  at  Washington.  Thus  for  a time  there 
were  two  State  Governments  in  Virginia,  one  ow- 
ing allegiance  to  the  Union,  and  the  other  to  the 
Confederacy.  After  a popular  vote  on  the  forma- 
tion of  a new  State,  a State  Constitution  was  drawn 
up  and  ratified  (April  11,  1862)  and  application 
made  for  admission  to  the  Union.  On  Dec.  31  an  en- 
abling act  was  passed  by  Congress  and  approved 
by  President  Lincoln,  admitting  the  State  on  con- 
dition that  a proA'ision  be  inserted  in  the  Constitu- 
tion for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  This  de- 
mand was  met  by  revision  of  the  Constitution,  and 
West  Virginia  was  admitted  June  20,  1863. 

Early  Drinking  Customs.  The  early  settlers  of 
Virginia  brought  with  them  from  England  the 
habit  of  hard  drinking,  and  the  London  Company, 
to  whom  the  colony’s  charter  was  granted,  did 
little  to  discourage  inebriety.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Company  encouraged  the  making  of  wine  from  the 
grapes  found  in  Virginia  and  sent  out  vintners  to 
instruct  the  people  in  viticulture.  Licensing  laws 
for  taverns  were  lenient,  and  light  penalties  were 
imposed  for  intoxication. 

Liquor  was  introduced  into  the  western  section 
of  Virginia  with  the  expedition  led  by  Governor 
Spottswood.  After  crossing  the  Shenandoah  River 
the  Governor  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  the  King,  and  celebrated  the  occasion  with 


a dinner  (Sept.  6,  1716),  an  account  of  which  is 
given- by  John  Fontaine  in  his  diary,  cited  by  J. 
A.  C.  Chandler  and  T.  B.  Thames  in  “Colonial  Vir- 
ginia” (p.  302),  as  follows: 

We  had  a good  dinner,  and  after  it  we  got  the  men  to- 
gether and  drank  the  King’s  health  in  champagne,  and 
fired  a volley  ; the  Prince’s  health  in  Burgundy,  and  fired 
a volley ; and  all  the  rest  of  the  royal  family  in  claret, 
and  fired  a volley.  We  drank  the  Governor’s  health  and 
fired  another  volley.  We  had  several  sorts  of  liquor, 
viz.  : Virginia  red  wines  and  white  wines,  Irish  Usque- 
baugh brandy,  shrub,  two  sorts  of  rum,  champagne,  ca- 
nary, cherry,  punch,  cider,  etc. 

The  early  settlers  in  western  Virginia,  coming 
from  eastern  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, Avere  Avell  acquainted  Avith  the  manufacture  of 
AA'hisky,  and  distilling  apparatus  Avas  soon  set  up 
in  their  neAv  home.  The  region  AA^as  agricultural 
Avith  cereals  as  the  principal  crop,  and. 
Whisky  because  of  the  difficulty  of  shipping  the 
Drinking  bulky  product,  distilling  was  undertak- 
Common  en  as  a means  of  utilizing  the  surplus 
grain.  The  use  of  Avhisky  as  a beverage 
Avas  universal,  and  it  Avas  also  considered  a medi- 
cine. There  Avas  little  social  life  in  the  early  days, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  a community  gathered  to- 
gether chiefly  for  log-rollings,  house-raisings,  har- 
vest-feasts, and  AA'eddings,  AALere  AA’hisky  Avas  a com- 
mon accompaniment  to  the  merrymaking.  Joseph 
Doddridge,  in  “Notes  on  the  Settlement  and  Indian 
Wars  of  the  Western  Parts  of  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania,” thus  describes  the  custom  of  “running 
for  the  bottle”  at  AA^edding  celebrations ; 

Another  ceremony  commonly  took  place  before  the 
party  reached  the  house  of  the  bride,  after  the  practice 
of  making  Avhisky  began,  which  was  at  an  early  period  ; 
when  the  party  were  about  a mile  from  the  place  of  the 
destination,  two  young  men  would  single  out  to  run  for 
the  bottle  ; the  worse  the  path,  the  more  logs,  brush  and 
deep  hollows  the  better,  as  these  obstacles  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  the  greater  display  of  intrepidity  and 
horsemanship.  The  English  fox  chase,  in  point  of  dan- 
ger to  the  riders  and  their  horses,  is  nothing  to  this  race 
for  the  bottle.  The  start  was  announced  by  an  Indian 
yell ; logs,  brush,  muddy  hollows,  hill  and  glen,  were 
speedily  passed  by  the  rival  ponies.  The  bottle  was  al- 
ways filled  for  the  occasion,  so  that  there  was  no  use  for 
judges  ; for  the  first  who  reached  the  door  was  presented 
with  the  prize,  with  which  he  returned  in  triumph  to  the 
company.  On  approaching  them  he  announced  his  vic- 
tory over  his  rival  by  a shrill  whoop.  At  the  head  of 
the  troop,  he  gave  the  bottle  first  to  the  groom  and  his 
attendants,  and  then  to  each  pair  in  succession  to  the 
rear  of  the  line,  giving  each  a dram.  . . 

After  the  ceremony  a wedding-feast  Avas  served, 
during  which  the  greatest  hilarity  preA’ ailed.  Danc- 
ing then  commenced  and  generally  lasted  till  the 
next  morning.  During  the  festivities  “Black  Bet- 
ty,” the  bottle  of  Avhisky,  Avas  freely  circulated. 

For  many  years  after  the  settlement  of  Avestern 
Virginia  there  Avas  “neither  law  nor  gospel,”  due  to 
the  uncertainty  as  to  AAdiether  the  region  belonged 
to  PennsylA^ania  or  Virginia,  the  line  between  the 
tAvo  States  not  being  run  until  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. Thus  for  a long  period  there  were  no  courts, 
magistrates,  or  sheriffs,  every  one  being  at  liberty 
to  do  AA'hatever  Avas  right  in  his  OAvn  eyes.  Public 
opinion  Avas  the  only  influence  goA’erning  the  com- 
munities and  the  only  means  of  enforcing  morality. 
Improvement  of  conditions  AA’as  hindered  by  Indian 
outbreaks,  Avhich  Avere  augmented  by  the  sale  of 
AAdrisky  to  the  redskins.  The  most  disastrous  of  these 
uprisings,  that  of  the  ShaAvnees  and  Mingoes  in 
1774,  knoAvn  as  “Lord  Dunmore’s  War,”  Avas,  ac- 
cording to  Doddridge,  brought  on  by  the  consequen- 
ces of  drunkenness : 

The  massacre  a_t  Captina  and  that  which  took  place 
at  Baker’s,  about  40  miles  above  Wheeling,  a few  days 
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after  that  at  Captina,  were  unquestionably  the  sole  causes 
of  the  war  of  1774.  The  last  was  perpetrated  by  thirty- 
two  men,  under  the  command  of  Daniel  Greathouse.  The 
whole  number  killed  at  this  place  and  on  the  river  op- 
posite to  it  was  twelve,  besides_  several  wounded.  This 
horrid  massacre  was  effected  by  a horrid  stratagem  which 
reflects  the  deepest  dishonor  on  the  memory  of  those  who 
were  agents  in  it. 

The  report  of  the  murders  committed  on  the  Indians 
near  Wheeling  induced  a belief  that  they  would  imme- 
diately commence  hostilities,  and  this  apprehension  fur- 
nished the  ijretext  for  the  murder  above  related.  The  os- 
tensible object  for  raising  the  party  under  Greathouse 
was  that  of  defending  the  family  of  Baker,  whose  house 
was  opposite  to  a large  encampment  of  Indians  at  the 
mouth  of  big  Yellow  creek.  The  party  were  concealed 
in  ambuscade  while  their  commander  went  over  the  riv- 
er, under  the  mask  of  friendship,  to  the  Indian  camp, 
to  ascertain  their  number;  while  there,  an  Indian  wo- 
man advised  him  to  return  home  speedily  saying  that 
the  Indians  were  drinking  and  angry  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  their  people  down  the  river,  and 
Liquor  might  do  him  some  mischief.  On  his  return  to 
Causes  his  party  he  reported  that  the  Indians  were 
Indian  too  strong  for  an  open  attack.  He  returned  to 
Wars  Baker's  and  requested  him  to  give  any  Indians 
who  might  come  over,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
as  much  rum  as  they  might  call  for,  and  get  as  many  of 
them  drunk  as  he  possibly  could.  The  plan  succeeded. 
Several  Indian  men,  with  two  women,  came  over  the  riv- 
er to  Baker’s,  who  had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of 
selling  rum  to  the  Indians.  The  men  drank  freely  and 
became  intoxicated.  In  this  state  they  were  all  killed  by 
Greathouse,  and  a few  of  his  party.  . . 

The  Indians  in  the  camps,  hearing  the  flring  nt  the 
house,  sent  a canoe  with  two  men  in  it  to  inquire  what 
had  happened.  These  two  Indians  were  both  shot  down, 
as  soon  as  they  had  landed  on  the  beach.  A second  and 
larger  canoe  was  then  manned  with  a number  of  Indians 
in  arms  ; but  in  attempting  to  reach  the  shore,  some  dis- 
tance below  the  house,  were  received  by  a well  directed 
fire  from  the  party,  which  killed  the  greater  number  of 
them  and  compelled  the  survivors  to  return.  . . 

Liquor  Legislation.  When  peace  was  restored, 
immigration  again  set  in  and  the  population  great- 
ly increased.  With  the  growth  of  comntunities  tav- 
erns began  to  he  established,  under  the  Virginia 
law  of  1734,  which  required  the  payment  of  35  shil- 
lings for  a license  to  sell  liquor.  In  1792  a general 
license  law  was  enacted,  requiring  a bond  of  $150 
and  making  the  penalty  for  selling  without  license 
$30,  and  six  months’  imprisonment  for  a second  of- 
fense. An  act  of  1831  ])rovidedthatno  license  should 
be  granted  to  retail  liquors  in  unincor- 
Colonial  porated  towns  without  certificate  from 
License  the  Court  that  the  place  was  tit  and  con- 

Laws  venient,  and  provided  a penalty  of  $50 
for  selling  to  slaves.  In  1840  a revenue 
act  taxed  ordinaries  $18  and  7 per  cent  of  the  an- 
nual value  above  $200.  This  amount  was  subsequent- 
ly increased  in  each  annual  revenue  law  until  in 
1801  it  was  $40  for  all  values  less  than  $100,  $50 
from  that  to  $200,  and  15  per  cent  of  the  excess  in 
valuation. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  making  of  spirituous 
or  malt  liquors  from  grain  was  prohibited  and 
punished  by  a fine  of  $100  to  $5,000,  and  impris- 
onment not  exceeding  twelve  months,  and  the  dis- 
tillery and  grain  intended  for  such  use  were  for- 
feited. 

From  its  organization  as  a State,  West  Virginia 
followed  the  license  system  in  one  form  or  anoth- 
er. The  first  Legislature  enacted  a license  law  pun- 
ishing sales  of  liquor  without  license  by  si  fine  of 
$10  to  $100.  The  license  fee  was  determined  by  the 
value  of  the  ])remises  on  which  the  business  was 
conducted,  and  amounted  to  about  5 per  cent  of 
the  rental  value.  This  was  the  basis  of  the  law  as 
it  existed  for  many  years.  Civil-damage  and  mii- 
sance  jirovisions  were  enacted  in  1872  and  high-li- 
cense  provisions  in  1885  to  1887.  At  that  time 
there  were  statutes  requiring  closing  on  Sundays 


and  election  days  and  ^prohibiting  retailers  from 
selling  more  than  five  gallons  at  a time  or  whole- 
salers from  selling  less  than  five  gallons  at  a time. 

A prohibitory  constitutional  amendment  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  in  1888  and  defeated.  In  1903 
a measure  was  passed  to  prevent  the  shipment  of 
liquor  into  dry  territory  of  the  State,  under  the  in- 
terstate commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. The  law  was  aimed  especially  at  the  agents 
of  the  express  companies,  who  were  pecuniarily  in- 
terested in  illegal  sales  of  liquor. 
Prohibitory  Under  its  provisions  the  agents 
Amendments  were  allowed  to  deliver  intoxicat- 
Introduced  ing  liquors  to  those  only  who  had 
license  to  sell  or  who  had  ordered 
the  liquor  for  their  personal  use,  under  penalty  of 
$10  to  $100  fine  and  six  months’  imprisonment.  In 
1909  the  Legislature,  in  its  efforts  to  eliminate  the 
evils  of  the  saloon,  adopted  a policy  of  higher  li- 
cense. The  saloon  license  was  fixed  at  $1,000,  while 
clubs  paid  $200  to  $300. 

Meanwhile  another  bill,  providing  for  the  sub- 
mission of  a Prohibition  amendment,  was  intro- 
duced in  1908  and  defeated  by  a narrow  margin; 
in  1909  it  passed  the  House,  but  was  defeated  by 
four  votes  in  the  Senate.  It  was  reintroduced  in 
1911  and  adopted,  being  submitted  to  the  people  in 
the  following  year  and  ratified  by  a vote  of  164,092 
to  71,751. 

In  1913  the  Yost  Law  was  enacted  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Prohibition  amendment.  Accord- 
ing to  its  provisions  it  became  unlawful  to  manu- 
facture, sell,  or  give  away  intoxicating  liquors 
anywhere  within  the  State;  to  ship  intoxicating 
liquors  to  violators  of  the  law;  to  advertise  liq- 
uors by  bill-boards,  circulars,  newspapers,  or  oth- 
erwise. It  was  also  made  unlaw- 
Yost  ful  for  druggists  or  club-houses  to 
Enforcement  keep  intoxicating  liquors.  Any  vio- 
La'W  lation  of  the  law  was  punishable 

by  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  the  first  offense,  and  by  fine  and 
imprisonment  in  the  State  penitentiary  for  the 
second  offense.  Prosecuting  attorneys  were  allowed 
all  necessary  funds  and  officers  to  assist  in  the  de- 
tection and  punishment  of  offenders.  The  law  al- 
so provided  for  a State  Commissioner  of  Prohibi- 
tion whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  statute  was 
obeyed. 

Additional  law-enforcement  measures  were  adop- 
ted in  1915,  prohibiting  the  possession  of  liquor 
for  personal  use,  or  otherwise,  and  the  use  or  pos- 
session of  liquor  at  any  restaurant,  office,  store, 
club,  or  other  public  ])lace;  and  in  1917,  prohibit- 
ing common  carriers  from  bringing  liquor  into  the 
State.  Liquor  carried  into  the  State,  or  from  point 
to  point  within  the  State,  was  limited  to  one  quart 
within  30  consecutive  days. 

The  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  ratified  by  the  Legislature  on  Jan. 
9,  1919,  the  vote  being  27  to  0 in  the  Senate  and 
78  to  3 in  the  House,  West  Virginia  thus  becom- 
ing the  twenty-first  State  to  ratify.  The  Legisla- 
ture enacted  a bone-dry  enforcement  measure,  to 
go  into  effect  Jan.  1,  1920,  making  it  a felony  to 
make,  own,  operate,  or  have  any  interest  in  a 
“moonshine  still,”  and  providing  a penalty  of  two 
to  five  years’  imprisonment  for  the  first  offense. 
In  1921  the  Prohibition  Bureau  was  made  a sepa- 
rate de])artment  in  charge  of  the  Prohibition  Com- 
missioner. 
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In  1927  the  Legislature  reenacted  a law  requir- 
ing the  teaching  of  the  evils  of  alcohol  and  nar- 
cotics. This  statute,  originally  passed  in  the  eight- 
ies, had  been  omitted  when  the  school  laws  were 
recodified  in  1908. 

The  Temperance  M ovement . Temperance  agita- 
tion began  in  the  western  section  of  Virginia  be- 
fore its  separation  from  the  mother  State.  As  ear- 
ly as  1852  the  West  Virginia  Baptist  Run  Associ- 
ation adopted  a resolution  asking  the  Legislature 
to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquor,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
organized  dry  effort  in  that  region.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  formation  as  a separate  State  a step  was 
taken  which  paved  the  way  for  restrictive  legis- 
lation. Prof.  J.  M.  Callahan,  in  his  “History  of 
West  Virginia,”  specifies  that  the  Constitutional 
Convention  which  met  at  Wheeling  in  1862  “after 
much  debate,  increased  the  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture by  giving  it  the  additional,  but  as  yet  un- 
used, power  to  pass  laws  regulating  or  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  of  intoxicants  in  the  State.” 

One  of  the  earliest  temperance  organizations  to 
gain  a foothold  in  West  Virginia  was  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Good  Templars.  One  Good  Tem- 
plar lodge  had  been  organized  in  Virginia  in  1862, 
before  the  separation  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
State,  but  the  Order  did  not  enter 
Beginning  the  western  section  until  after  the 
of  the  Civil  War.  A number  of  lodges  were 
Temperance  then  formed,  and  on  Dec.  18,  1866, 
Movement  delegates  from  these  lodges  met  at 
Fairmont  and  organized  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  West  Virginia.  At  this  meeting  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Rohi’baugh,  of  Union  Lodge  No.  2,  was  se- 
lected temporary  chairman,  and  J.  A.  Spencer, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  secretary.  Other  pioneer  mem- 
bers were:  Mrs.  Ada  Gregg,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Wal- 
lace, and  Miss  Rebecca  I.  Reed.  In  1868-69  Miss 
Reed  was  R.  W.  G.  V.  T.  of  the  National  Grand 
Lodge.  At  the  third  annual  session  of  the  State 
Grand  Lodge,  held  at  Parkersburg  in  1868,  it  was 
reported  that  there  were  96  lodges,  with  a mem- 
bership of  5,000,  in  the  State.  The  officers  were : 
G.  W.  C.  T.,  T.  I.  Elliott;  and  G.  W.  S.,  Mrs.  Ada 
Gregg. 

During  the  disruption  of  the  Order  (1876-87)  a 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  World  was  organized  in  West 
Virginia  May  2,  1879.  By  1880,  however,  Tiirn- 
bull  (“History  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Good 
Templars”)  reports  that  it  had  “gone  to  pieces.” 
In  a report  of  the  condition  of  the  R.  W.  G.  Lodge 
in  1899  the  same  author  states:  “West  Virginia 
sends  no  recent  returns,  but  doubtless  the  Order 
has  aided  in  securing  prohibition  in  three-fourths 
of  the  counties  of  the  State.” 

During  1870-75  the  temperance  movement  be- 
came active  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  An  early 
attempt  to  secure  some  measure  of  Prohibition  was 
made  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1871-72 
by  Washington  Hill,  of  Charleston,  who  presented 
to  that  body  a petition  signed  by  himself  and  sev- 
enteen others.  No  action,  however,  was  taken  by 
the  Convention.  About  this  time,  also,  James  A. 
Bodley,  of  Moundsville,  built  a Prohibition  Assem- 
bly Hall  in  that  city,  near  the  tabernacle  at  the 
camp-ground,  and  thus  raised  the  banner  of  Pro- 
hibition in  the  Northern  Panhandle.  In  December, 
1873,  a crusade,  similar  to  the  Woman’s  Crusade 
in  Ohio,  was  inaugurated  against  the  saloons  by 
women  in  several  towns  of  the  State,  and  a num- 


ber of  women’s  temperance  societies  were  formed. 

The  National  Prohibition  party  was  organized  in 
1869.  The  new  party  was  especially  strong  in  Ohio, 
and  its  influence  was  soon  felt  in  neighboring  States. 
Among  early  leaders  of  the  movement  in  West  Vir- 
ginia were  : The  Rev.  J oseph  W . Bed- 
The  ford,  of  Parsons,  the  party’s  candi- 
Prohibition  date  for  Governor  in  1904,  for  sev- 
Party  eral  years  State  Chairman,  and  still 
( 1930)  an  active  Prohibitionist;  Da- 
vid D.  Johnson,  of  Parkersburg,  editor  of  the  week- 
ly West  Virginia  Freeman,  one  of  the  first  papers 
to  create  Prohibition  sentiment  in  the  State;  and 

T.  C.  Johnson,  of  Charleston,  the  party’s  candidate 
for  Governor  in  1896. 

The  party  made  its  first  Presidential  campaign 
in  West  Virginia  in  1884,  casting  939  votes  for 
John  P.  St.  John.  Its  first  State  campaign  was  in 
1886,  when  it  polled  1,492  votes  for  Frank  Burt 
for  Governor.  The  party  nominated  candidates  for 
both  National  and  State  offices  until  1912.  Since 
then,  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  State  laws 
governing  the  nominations  of  minor  parties,  no 
State  ticket  has  been  put  in  the  field.  However,  an 
organization  has  been  maintained  and  has  func- 
tioned in  national  campaigns. 

The  Prohibition  party  wielded  its  widest  influ- 
ence in  West  Virginia  during  the  two  or  three  years 
immediately  preceding  the  submission  of  the  State 
Prohibition  Amendment  of  1912.  It  had  elected  a 
member  to  the  Legislature  and  a Prohibition  party 
mayor  in  Fairmont.  Under  the  State  chairman- 
ship of  E.  W.  Mills  it  sponsored  more  than  2,000 
meetings,  many  of  which  were  addressed  by  speak- 
ers of  national  reputation ; and  it  was  represented 
on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ratification 
hederation  by  T.  C.  Johnson.  The  W^est  Virginia 
Freeman  had  been  suspended,  but  a new  organ  was 
found  in  the  Mountain  State  Patriot,  started  by 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Bedford  at  Parsons  in  1902  and 
continued  until  1918. 

State  chairmen  of  the  party  were:  David  D. 
Johnson  (1887-91);  J.  Howard  Holt  (1891-96)  ; 

U.  A.  Clayton  (1896-1907  and  1910-11)  ; Edward 
W.  Mills  "(1907-10)  ; Rev.  J.  W.  Bedford  (1911-18 
and  1928-  ) ; and  A.  W.  Martin  ^918-22).  Mr. 
Martin  died  in  office,  and  the  position  was  vacant 
until  June,  1928. 

West  Virginia  was  one  of  the  States  represented 
at  the  organizing  convention  of  the  Woman’s  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  1874.  Miss  Lizzie  Boyd  was  sent  as  delegate  to 
this  convention,  at  which  Miss  Amanda  Taylor  was 
appointed  provisional  president  for  the  State  and 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Thompson  provisional  secretary-trea- 
surer. In  the  years  immediately  following,  several 
local  Unions  were  instituted.  The  movement  for  a 
State  Union  was  launched  at  an  in- 
W.  C.  T.  U.  ter-State  conference  held  at  Moun- 
tain Lake  Park,  Md.,  in  June,  1883. 
The  first  executive  meeting  was  held  at  the  Wheel- 
ing Female  College,  of  which  Miss  Taylor  was 
president,  on  May  2,  1884.  The  first  annual  con- 
vention of  the  State  Union  was  held  at  Parkers- 
burg June  17-19  of  that  year.  Honor  guests  at  the 
convention  were  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  Miss 
Anna  Gordon,  Miss  Jennie  Smith,  and  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Wells,  president  of  the  Indiana  Union.  There  were 
52  delegates  in  attendance,  representing  17  towns. 
Three  young  people’s  societies  were  reported,  the 
first  having  l^en  formed  at  Parkersburg  in  De- 
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comber,  1882.  Work  was  organized  by  the  Union 
in  fourteen  departments.  The  first  officers  were ; 
President,  Miss  Amanda  Taylor;  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Mary  M.  Love;  corresponding  secretary,  Mias 
Emma  A.  Fowler;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  E.  F. 
Nine;  treasurer,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Scott.  Mrs.  I.  H.  Du- 
val, Mrs.  R.  J.  Moore,  Mrs.  Staunton,  and  Mrs. 
Hall  were  made  vice-presidents  for  their  respec- 
tive Congressional  districts,  and  Mrs.  I.  H.  John- 
son was  made  editor  of  the  Union  Signal  column 
in  the  West  Virginia  Freeman. 

From  the  first  the  Union  has  been  active  in  all 
State  campaigns  for  temperance  legislation,  coop- 
erating with  other  temperance  agencies.  It  played 
an  important  part  in  securing  the  large  majority 
given  the  State  Constitutional  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment in  1912.  Working  in  conjunction  with  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  and  other  agencies,  under  the 
name  “Ratification  Federation,”  thousands  of  pages 
of  literature  were  distributed  in  this  campaign. 
The  Union  has  also  been  active  in  securing  the 
nomination  and  election  of  dry  candidates  to  va- 
rious political  offices.  It  carries  out  an  effective 
Americanization  program.  In  1923  it  successfully 
fought  the  proposed  merging  of  the  Prohibition 
Department  with  the  Department  of  Public  Safety, 
and  it  has  continually  worked  for  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws. 

The  State  presidents  of  the  Union  have  been : 
Miss  Amanda  Taylor  (1883-85);  Mrs.  Jane  A. 
Johnson  (1885-90)  ; Mrs.  Jennie  P.  Sisson  (1890- 
94);  Mrs.  N.  R.  C.  Morrow  (1894-1904);  Mrs. 
Frances  P.  Parks  (1904-08);  Mrs.  Lenna  Lowe 
Yost  (1908-19)  ; Mrs.  Olive  C.  Barnes  (1919-29)  ; 
and  Mrs.  Blanche  Pickering  (1929-  ). 

The  present  officers  are  ( 1930)  : President,  Mrs. 
Blanche  M.  Pickering;  vice-president,  Mrs.  J.  U. 
JollilTe;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Robinson; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Howard;  Y.  P.  B.  secretary. 
Miss  Eva  Barnett;  L.  T.  L.  secretary,  Mrs.  Laura 
D.  Whitmore;  and  editor  of  White  Ribbon,  Mrs. 
Olive  C.  Barnes.  The  present  membership  is  5,914. 
In  1911-12  there  was  a colored  Union  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Miss  Mary  E.  K.  Brady,  of  Harper’s 
Ferry,  was  its  president. 

In  1883  West  Virginia  had  41  counties  under 
no-license.  The  friends  of  temperance  believed  the 
time  was  propitious  for  a decisive  move.  In  1887 
a Prohibition  Amendment  League  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  working  for  the  enactment  of 
constitutional  Prohibition.  It  was  non-partizan. 
The  members  of  its  executive  committee  were:  G. 
W.  Atkinson,  David  D.  Johnson,  J.  W.  Ferguson, 
W.  A.  Strickler  (of  the  Good  Tern- 
First  })lars),  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Snow  (of 
Prohibition  the  W.  C.  T.  U. ) . The  chairman  was 
Amendment  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Rohrbaugh.  The  Leg- 
Submitted  islature  of  that  year  submitted  a 
Prohil)ition  amendment  to  the  ]>eo- 
ple  at  the  general  election  in  Noveml)er.  It  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated,  only  three  counties  giv- 
ing it  a majority.  The  vote  was  70,555  to  41,008. 
The  whole  power  of  the  National  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, the  national  organization  of  the  distillers 
and  wholesale  whisky-dealers,  had  been  used  to  de- 
feat the  amendment. 

With  the  spread  of  local  option  the  real  tight  for 
the  abolition  of  the  saloon  began.  It  was  carried 
on  under  the  leadership  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League. 
The  causes  leading  up  to  the  formation  of  this  mili- 
tant organization  are  described  by  Associate  State 


Superintendent  James  Irving  Seder  as  follows: 

West  Virginia,  like  the  other  States,  began  with  restric- 
tive legislation.  But  the  prohibition  of  chairs,  screens,  ta- 
bles, music,  free  lunches,  and  games  in  saloons  soon  con- 
vinced the  people  that  It  was  the  alcohol  in  the  saloons 
and  not  the  chairs  which  was  doing  the  damage.  Low 
license  failed,  and  high  license  only  provided  a strong- 
er motive  for  further  law  violations,  political  corrup- 
tion, and  the  addition  of  vicious  money-making  features. 
Sunday  closing  and  short  hours  were  no  remedy.  Local 
option  and  “home  rule”  were  tested,  but  the  trade  was  na- 
tionally organized.  Upon  the  wreckage  of  these  experi- 
ments arose  a mighty  sentiment  for  State  and  Nation- 
al Prohibition. 

There  had  been  a generation  of  scientific  temperance  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools.  This  work  was  begun  in 
West  Virginia  in  1887  with  the  enactment  of  the  law  re- 
quiring this  teaching.  The  saloon  had  become  Intolerable 
and  the  resentment  against  prevailing  corruption  was  close 
akin  to  resentment  against  the  traffic  which  was  large- 
ly responsible  for  it.  Temperance  organizations  showed  a 
disposition  to  get  together,  sink  their  differences  in  union, 
and  consult  on  those  methods  of  practical  organization 
which  would  bring  final  achievement.  And  the  liquor  deal- 
ers were  so  put  on  the  run  that  Champion  of  Fair  Play, 
leadingliquor  journal,  said,  “sneeringtalk  aboutthefight- 
ers  against  intoxicants  has  gone  out  of  use.” 

The  West  Virginia  Anti-Saloon  League  was  or- 
ganized at  Parkersburg  in  June,  1896,  by  Dr.  How- 
ard H.  Russell,  founder  of  the  National  League. 
The  first  State  Superintendent  was  Jesse  Lee.  The 
succeeding  State  superintendents  have  been  : Theo- 
dore Alvord;  Rev.  T.  M.  Hare  (1909-13)  ; George 
W.  Crabbe  (1914-16);  Maj.  Charles  R.  Morgan 
(1917-18)  ; Rev.  0.  M.  Pullen  (1919-  ).  The  oth- 

er officers  of  the  State  League  are  (1929)  : Asso- 
ciate superintendent.  Rev.  J.  I.  Seder ; field  work- 
ers, Revs.  V.  A.  Nanna,  Moundsville,  and  A.  S. 
Arnett,  Salem ; and  Headquarters  Committee  mem- 
bers: 0.  J.  Morrison,  A.  S.  Thomas,  Rev.  Ernest 
Thompson,  Fred  0.  Blue,  C.  R.  Morgan,  Rev.  W. 
M.  Given,  Hon.  W.  G.  Brown,  Rev.  C.  B.  Graham, 
and  J.  A.  B.  Holt. 

Work  was  immediately  begun  to  organize  pub- 
lic sentiment  for  the  abolition  of  the  saloon.  At 
that  time  the  granting  of  licenses  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  county  courts,  and  the  League  concentrated 
on  the  election  of  local  officials  as  the  most  oppor- 
tune means  of  expanding  dry  territory.  Charles- 
ton, the  capital,  which  had  voted  out  the  saloon 
for  a short  period  during  the  eight- 
The  ies,  returned  to  the  dry  column  in 
Anti-Saloon  1909  by  joint  action  of  the  city  coun- 

League  cil  and  the  county  court.  In  that  year 
468  saloons  remained  in  the  State; 
there  were  also  13  breweries  and  2 small  distiller- 
ies. Also  in  1909  a Prohibition  amendment  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature,  receiving  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  in  the  House,  but  being  defeated  by 
4 votes  in  the  Senate.  In  the  same  sessiorithe  coun- 
ty unit  local-option  bill,  sponsored  by  the  League, 
was  passed  in  the  House  and  defeated  in  the  Sen- 
ate. During  the  year  eight  counties  were  added  to 
tlie  dry  total  and  the  State  la'ague  was  reorgan- 
ized with  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Hare  as  superintendent. 
Temperance  forces  were  being  alined  for  a struggle 
v/hich,  during  the  next  four  years,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  entire  nation  to  West  Virginia. 

The  drys  had  a strong  argument  in  the  crime  sit- 
\iation,  which,  under  tlie  license  system,  had  rapid- 
ly l)cen  getting  out  of  hand.  Regarding  crime  con- 
ditions the  West  Virginia  edition  of  the  American 
/s.sae  of  April  3,  1911,  said: 

The  nineteen  “wet”  counties  contain  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  state  and  furnish  72  per  cent 
of  the  inmates  of  the  penitentiary.  Mingo  and  Nicholas 
counties  have  about  the  same  population.  Mingo  has 
forty-three  inmates  in  the  penitentiary  and  Nicholas 
nine.  McDowell  and  Monongalia  have  practically  the 
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same  population.  Monongalia  has  been  without  saloons 
since  1891.  It  is  a great  mining  and  manufacturing 
county.  Its  population  is  almost  wholly  industrial.  In 
this  respect  it  is  also  about  the  same  as  McDowell.  The 
main  difference  is  McDowell’s  forty-nine  saloons  scat- 
tered throughout  her  industrial  centers.  Monongalia 
has  ten  inmates  in  the  penitentiary  and  McDowell  199. 
Ohio  leads  the  state  in  the  number  of  her  saloons.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-two  are  accredited 

Crime  in  to  her  in  the  state  auditor’s  report.  She 
Wet  Counties  is  the  only  county  that  can  make  a 
showing  half  way  decent  in  compari- 
son— -thirty-seven  inmates  in  the  penitentiary.  Three 
counties  that  lie  in  close  proximity  to  one  another  and 
are  dry  and  together  have  about  the  same  population 
as  Ohio  County  are  Lewis,  Upshur,  and  Randolph.  The 
combined  inmates  of  the  penitentiary  from  these  three 
counties  are  seventeen.  Ohio  loses  out  by  twenty  points 
in  any  comparison  with  dry  counties  of  equal  propor- 
tion. It  must  be  remembered  that  Wheeling,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Ohio,  is  the  dispenser  of  booze  to  the  great 
industrial  population  across  the  river  in  Ohio.  Doubt- 
less a large  per  cent  of  the  finished  product  of  Ohio 
County’s  criminal  mills  is  stored  in  the  penal  institu- 
tions of  our  neighboring  State.  Ohio  County  also  has 
the  advantage  of  police  protection  and  a fairly  well  reg- 
ulated condition  so  far  as  her  saloons  are  concerned. 
Total  number  of  prisoners  in  the  penitentiary,  1,105  ; 
total  number  sent  from  nineteen  wet  counties,  791 ; num- 
ber in  the  penitentiary  from  36  saloon  counties,  314.  . . 

From  Sept.  30, 1908,  to  1910  the  total  number  of  pris- 
oners for  the  period  was  1,772.  The  nineteen  wet  coun- 
ties furnished  1,357  of  these.  The  thirty-six  dry  coun- 
ties furnished  415.  Fayette  and  McDowell  counties  sent 
506  prisoners  to  the  penitentiary  for  this  period,  thus 
furnishing  more  prisoners  than  the  thirty-six  saloon- 
less counties. 

The  nineteen  wet  counties  were  responsible  for  70  per 
cent  of  the  entire  criminal  cost  of  the  State,  or  .$556,- 
348.80  of  the  total  of  $794,784.50.  The  total  of  liquor 
revenue  of  all  kinds  was  $615,534.72.  Deducting  this 
from  the  cost  of  crime,  it  gave  a balance  of  $179,249.78 
ON  THE  WRONG  SIDE  OF  THE  LEDGER. 

Bootlegging  flourished  under  license,  also.  In 
1909,  1,427  persons  paid  the  Federal  retail  liquor- 
tax.  although  there  were  but  498  licensed  liquor- 
dealers.  Many  of  these  were  bootleggers  and  they 
were  located  mostly  in  the  licensed  cities.  Brew- 
eries led  in  law  violations.  As  an  example,  the 
Elkins  Brewing  and  Storage  Company  during  1911 
was  contncted  in  and  confessed  to  197  cases  of  un- 
lawful selling  of  liquor.  In  50  cases  it  was  fined 
and  it  paid  the  fine  and  costs.  An  injunction  was 
isstied  against  this  Company  to  abate  the  brewery 
and  buildings  as  a public  nuisance,  under  Sec.  24, 
Chap.  32.  of  the  State  laws.  The  only  permanent 
relief  possible  Avas  to  abate  all  the  breweries,  to- 
o-pther  with  their  subsidiaries — the  saloons. 

The  program  of  the  drys  called  for  early  resub- 
mission to  the  Legislature  of  a Prohibition  amend- 
ment to  the  State  constitution.  The  League  cam- 
paign was  conducted  by  Superintendent  Hare,  as- 
sisted by  the  folloAving  district  leaders:  R.  P.  Hut- 
ton, Wheeling;  Rev.  O.  M.  Pullen,  Huntington; 
A.  S.  Arnett.  Harrisville;  A.  S.  Thorne,  Athens; 
and  W.  R.  Catlett,  Martinsburg.  Influential  tem- 
perance organizations  joined  forces 
Dry  Forces  in  a Ratification  Federation,  formed 
Combine  in  May,  1911,  with  Superintendent 
Hare  as  manager.  Prominent  in  the 
work  of  the  Federation  were  Mrs.  Lenna  Lowe 
Yost,  State  president  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. ; T.  C. 
Johnson,  representing  the  Prohibition  party;  and 
Judge  J.  C.  McWhorter.  The  churches  were  active 
in  the  fight,  many  of  them  releasing  their  pastors 
to  assist  in  the  campaign.  County  conventions  were 
held  to  organize  the  dry  forces  in  each  district. 

A number  of  Avet  organizations  Avere  aggressive, 
carrying  on  an  insidious  campaign  of  misinforma- 
tion throfigh  the  press.  Here  valuable  service  was 
rendered  by  William  E.  (“Pussyfoot”)  Johnson, 


who  temporarily  left  the  editorship  of  the  freshly 
launched  Aeio  Republic  and  Avent  to  West  Virginia 
as  publicity  manager  for  the  League.  He  carried 
out  a notable  coup  by  Avhich  he  obtained  evidence 
exposing  the  complicity  of  many  newspaper  men  in 
the  State  with  the  liquor  interests.  The  liquor  forces 
had  at  their  command  a corruption  fund  of  $800,- 
000;  but,  due  to  the  death  of  one  of  their  chief  po- 
litical henchmen  and  other  obstacles,  it  was  not 
spent,  and  ojjportunity  Avas  thus  given  for  an  hon- 
est expression  of  sentiment  on  the  alcohol  question. 

The  Prohibition  amendment  was  introduced  in- 
to the  Legislature  in  1911  and  passed  by  both 
houses.  It  was  submitted  to  the  people  on  Nov.  5, 
1912,  and  received  their  approval  by  a majority 
of  92,342.  All  but  three  counties  gave  majorities 
for  the  amendment.  This  shoAved  a striking  rever- 
sal from  1888,  Avhen  a similar  amendment  Avas  de- 
feated by  a 34,080  majority,  only  three  counties 
(Clay,  Hancock,  and  Nicholas)  voting  dry.  Prohi- 
bition Avas  to  go  into  effect  on  July  1,  1914. 

The  Yost  LaAv,  providing  for  the  enforcement  of 
Prohibition,  Avent  into  operation  July  1,  1914.  For 
a number  of  months  previously  the  League  carried 
on  a campaign  of  education  regarding  the  provi- 
sions of  the  LaAV,  circulating  pamphlets,  sponsor- 
ing public  addresses,  and  distributing  explana- 
tions of  the  LaAv  in  tAvelve  foreign  languages.  The 
Yost  Law  proAuded  for  the  appointment  of  a Com- 
missioner of  Prohibition,  and  the  Hon.  Fred  O. 

Blue  AA-as  named  first  Commission- 
Enforcement  er.  Governor  H.  D.  Hatfield  used 

of  State  his  influence  for  strict  enforce- 
Prohibition  ment,  and  other  State  officials  were 
dry.  An  inquiry  conducted  by  the 
League  in  1914-15  showed  the  general  satisfaction 
of  the  people  with  Prohibition.  Business  Avas  bet- 
ter, and  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness 
had  been  greatly  reduced.  In  Wheeling  in  1913  the 
total  number  of  arrests  AA'as  894,  and  the  arrests 
for  drunkenness  AA’ere  306;  in  1914  the  total  num- 
ber Avas  405,  and  for  drunkenness  75,  a decrease 
in  arrests  of  489,  and  of  231  for  drunkenness.  Prac- 
tically eAmry  community  showed  the  same  improve- 
ment, particularly  after  all  liquor  shipments  into 
the  State  were  barred  in  1917.  This  was  the  more 
remarkable,  as  West  Virginia  bordered  on  four 
Avet  States  and  had  a large  part  of  its  population 
near  especially  Avet  points  in  those  States.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  holding  Federal  liquor  tax-receipts 
decreased  to  314  in  1919,  Avhile  there  remained  323 
licensed  druggists. 

In  January,  1919,  the  Federal  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment was  ratified,  and  at  about  the  same  time  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  so-called  “one- 
quart”  law,  by  which  residents  Avere  allowed  to 
bring  in  one  quart  of  liquor  for  personal  use  in  30 
days,  was  nullified  by  the  Reed  amendment  enacted 
by  Congress,  thus  making  the  State  bone-dry  un- 
der Federal  provisions. 

Prohibition  enforcement  Avas  greatly  strength- 
ened in  1921  by  the  separation  of  the  Prohibition 
Bureau  from  the  Tax  Commissioner’s  office.  A sep- 
arate department  was  formed,  of  which  Governor 
E.  F.  Morgan  appointed  the  Hon.  W.  G.  BroAvui,  of 
Summersville,  first  Commissioner.  In  1923  the  con- 
trol of  alcoholic  preparations,  such  as  bathing  al- 
cohols, extracts,  hair  tonics,  toilet-waters,  patent 
medicines,  etc.,  used  for  beverages,  was  secured; 
and  a system  of  reports  adopted  for  justices,  may- 
ors, police  judges,  and  clerks  of  court,  giving  defi- 
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nite  information  of  the  quality  of  enforcement,  and 
enabling  improper  actions  to  be  detected. 

The  improvement  in  enforcement  was  shown  by 
the  report  of  the  Federal  Prohibition  Department 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1924,  according 
to  which  1,315  convictions  were  se- 
Conditions  cured  in  the  Federal  courts ; 247  per- 
Improved  sons  were  sentenced  to  jail,  with  an 
average  sentence  of  6 months ; 29  were 
sentenced  to  prison,  with  an  average  of  2 years; 
and  13  to  the  reformatory,  an  average  sentence  of 
1 year  and  8 months.  In  addition,  77  automobiles 
were  confiscated,  and  327  stills,  4,712  gallons  of 
liquors,  and  65,090  gallons  of  mash  seized.  E)ines 
amounted  to  $219,847.  In  1926  the  dry  forces  se- 
cured the  conviction  of  the  former  sheriff  of  Lo- 
gan County  on  a charge  of  conspiracy  to  violate 
the  National  Prohibition  law.  He  had  been  accused 
of  being  a silent  partner  in  the  operation  of  a no- 
torious road-house  and  speak-easy,  and  was  con- 
victed in  the  Federal  Court  and  sentenced  to  two 
years’  imprisonment  in  Atlanta,  in  addition  to  a 
fine  of  $10,000.  The  conviction  was  affirmed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals. 

The  Association  Against  the  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment and  the  Rational  America  League  have  been 
particularly  active  in  the  State,  circulating  peti- 
tions for  the  return  of  beer  and  wine,  sending  ques- 
tionaries  to  candidates,  and  organizing  wet  vot- 
ers. At  everv  tiirn  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and 
other  temperance  organizations  have  countered 
these  maneuvers  with  vigorous  campaigns  of  edu- 
cation, public  meetings,  distribution  of  literature, 
and  newspaper  publicity.  A number  of  prominent 
Prohibition  speakers  have  been  engaged  to  give 
addresses  at  strategic  centers,  and  the  motion  pic- 
ture “Lest  We  Forget”  has  been  exhibited  in  many 
places. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  cooperated  with  other 
dry  agencies  in  the  campaign  to  defeat  the  wet 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  in  1928  and 
the  result  was  a sweeping  victory  for  Prohibition 
in  West  Virginia.  The  majority  for  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver, the  dry  candidate,  was  111,7 67,  thelargest  ever 
given  a Presidential  candidate  in  the  State.  A Unit- 
ed States  Senator  and  six  Congressmen,  as  well  as 
the  State  officers  elected,  all  were  dry. 

BiBLioGnAPHY. — Piles  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  Year 
Book,  1909-29  ; Philip  A.  Bruce,  Economic  History  of 
Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  1895  ; J.  A.  C. 
Chandler  and  T.  B.  Thames,  Colonial  Virginia,  Rich- 
mond, 1907  ; Joseph  Doddridge,  Notes  on  the  Settle- 
ment and  Indian  Wars  in  the  Western  Parts  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania,  Albany,  1876;  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  eds.,  s.  v.  ; John  Piske, 
Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors,  Boston,  1899  ; files  of 
the  New  York  Voice,  1888-89  ; G.  Thomann,  Colonial 
Liquor  Laws,  New  York,  1887  ; Union  Signal,  June  22, 
1929.  The  editors  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  J.  I.  Seder 
for  the  main  part  of  this  article. 

WET  YOUR  WHISTLE.  See  Whistle. 

WEYMAlNN,  KONRAT.  a German  statesman 
and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  Driesen,  Prus- 
sia, Jan.  1,  1864;  educated  at  the  Berlin  Gymna- 
sium and  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  (LL.  D.), 
Bonn,  and  Geneva.  On  July  25,  1897,  he  married 
Marie,  Countess  of  Wintzengerode.  In  1892  he  be- 
came subprefect  of  Merseberg,  province  of  Saxony, 
and  five  years  later  was  chosen  a member  of  the 
National  Insurance  Board;  in  1908  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Senate;  and  in  1910  he  was  cho- 
sen a member  of  the  Prussian  Supreme  Court,  from 
which  he  retired  in  1929,  having  reached  the  age 
limit. 


Dr.  Weymann  has  been  one  of  the  leading  tem- 
perance advocates  of  Germany  for  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a century.  From  1904  he  was  a member  of 
the  German  Society  Against  the  Abuse  of  Spiri- 
tuous Liquors  (Deutscher  Verein  gegen  den  Miss- 
hrauch  geistiger  Getrdnke),  and  from  1906  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  that  organ- 
ization. In  1920  he  was  elected  president  of  the  So- 
ciety (since  1921  the  Deutscher  Verein  gegen  den 
Alkoholismus),  and  in  1911  became  president  of  the 
German  Central  Office  Against  Alcoholism  (Deut- 
sche Reichshauptstelle  gegen  den  Alkoholismus). 
Since  1922  he  has  been  a member  of  the  Permanent 
Committee  of  the  International  Congress  Against 
Alcoholism. 

Dr.  Weymann  has  written  many  authoritative 
articles  on  the  social  and  legal  phases  of  the  alco- 
hol problem  for  Auf  der  Wacht  (“On  Watch”)  and 
other  temperance  publications. 

WHEELER,  EDWARD  JEWITT.  An  American 
editor  and  Prohibition  advocate;  born  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  March  11,  1859;  died  at  the  Lake  Pla- 
cid Club,  in  the  Adirondacks,  July  15,  1922.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  (A.  B.  1879;  Litt.  D.  1905). 
Immediately  following  his  college  course  he  be- 
came assistant  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Christian 
Advocate,  serving  until  1884,  when  he  removed  to 
New  York  city  to  take  editorial  charge  of  the 
Voice,  the  principal  organ  of  the  Prohibition  party. 
He  married  Miss  Jennie  L.  Fleming,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  in  1887.  In  1895  he  became  editor  of  the 
Literary  Digest,  holding  that  position  until  1905, 
when  he  took  charge  of  Current  Literature  (now 
Current  Opinion),  remaining  with  that  publica- 
tion until  his  death.  He  was  president  of  the  Cur- 
rent Literature  Publishing  Company  and  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  America. 

Wheeler  was  an  ardent  Prohibitionist  and  served 
as  a delegate  to  several  of  the  National  conven- 
tions of  the  Prohibition  party.  He  was,  also,  sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  State  Prohibition  Commit- 
tee for  many  years.  He  was  the  author  of  “Stories 
in  Rhyme  for  Holiday  Time,”  and  “Prohibition,  the 
Principle,  the  Policy,  the  Party,”  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  literary  adviser  to  Funk  & Wag- 
nails  Company.  During  the  World  War  he  visited 
Europe  as  the  guest  of  the  British  Government,  and 
was  decorated  by  the  French  for  his  editorial  ser- 
vices to  the  Allied  Governments. 

WHEELER,  WAYNE  BLDWELL.  American 
lawyer  and  Prohibition  leader;  born  at  Brookfield, 
Ohio,  Nov.  10,  1869;  died  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
Sept.  5, 1 927.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
at  Oberlin  College  (A.  B.  1893;  A.  M.  1894),  and 
in  the  Law  School  of  Western  Reserve  University 
( LL.B.  1 898 ) . He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Muskingum  College  in  1917  and  from  Oberlin  Col- 
lege in  1919.  He  married  Ella  Belle  Candy,  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  March  7,  1901. 

While  in  Oberlin  College  Wheeler  became  inter- 
ested in  the  temperance  movement,  to  which  he 
thereafter  devoted  his  life.  He  entered  organized 
temperance  work  as  the  result  of  an  offer  made  by 
Dr.  Howard  11.  Russell,  founder  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  who  was  seeking  an  assistant  for  pioneer 
organization  work  in  the  Ohio  Anti-Saloon  League. 
Dr.  Russell  had  asked  several  Oberlin  professors 
to  recommend  a.  suitable  candidate  for  the  position  ; 
and,  as  he  himself  has  written,  “Every  teacher  con- 
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suited  replied  ‘Wayne  B.  Wheeler.’”  He  found 
Wheeler  in  the  janitor’s  quarters  of  one  of  the  stu- 
dent halls,  for,  as  a poor  boy,  he  had  partly  earned 
his  way  for  nearly  six  years  of  college  by  taking 
care  of  the  building.  He  also  sold  books  and  other 
articles,  and  taught  rural  schools  in  vacations,  with 
the  result  that,  although  he  entered  college  almost 
penniless,  he  left  it  with  a bank  account. 

Wheeler  decided  to  accept  Dr.  Bussell’s  offer,  and 
he  entered theserviceoftheOhioAnti-SaloonLeague 
as  field  secretary  in  May,  1894.  From  that  day  un- 
til his  death  he  remained  on  the  staff  of  the  League, 
rising  gradually  to  leadership  in  the  State  organ- 
ization and  subsequently  to  general  counsel  and 
legislative  superintendent  in  thenation- 
Enters  al  body.  In  1896  he  was  appointed  dis- 
service trict  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  League, 
of  Ohio  and  two  years  later  he  was  made  attor- 
A.-S.  L.  ney,  remaining  in  that  position  until 
1903,  when  he  became  State  superinten- 
dent. His  ability  in  local-option  fights  and  in  the 
successful  management  of  the  State  League  in  Ohio 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  national  League, 
and  in  1916  he  was  appointed  general  counsel  for 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America.  In  1919  he  al- 
so became  legislative  superintendent  of  the  League, 
and  he  held  these  two  positions  until  his  death. 

In  his  work  in  Ohio  Wheeler  learned  the  game 
of  politics.  Early  in  his  career  he  undertook  to  bring 
about  the  defeat  of  a State  senator  who  had  op- 
posed the  League.  By  an  intensive  campaign  in  the 
senators  district,  riding  a bicycle 
Defeats  Re-  from  house  to  house,  he  appealed 
election  of  to  every  voter  he  could  reach. 
Gov.  Myron  T.  with  the  result  that  the  senator 
Herrick  was  retired  to  private  life  after 
the  election.  He  also  managed  the 
League’s  fight  against  the  reelection  of  Governor 
Myron  T.  Herrick  in  Ohio,  in  1905,  because  of  his 
activity  in  securing  the  emasculation  of  a bill  pro- 
viding for  local  veto  on  saloons  in  residence  dis- 
tricts. This  campaign  against  Governor  Herrick’s 
reelection  brought  about  his  overwhelming  defeat, 
which  was  recorded  as  the  most  outstanding  vic- 
tory up  to  that  time  gained  by  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  forces  against  a candidate  for  governor  on 
the  liquor  issue. 

Wheeler  made  a thorough  study  of  the  legal  as- 
pects of  Prohibition  legislation  and  of  law  enforce- 
ment, which  became  of  great  importance  as  dry  vic- 
tories increased.  He  led  the  fight  to  secure  a coun- 
ty local-option  law  in  Ohio,  and,  after  that  law 
was  passed  (1908),  took  part  in  campaigns  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  which  resulted  in  making  58  of 
the  88  counties  dry  in  the  next  two  years.  He  also 
assisted  in  Prohibition  campaigns  in  many  other 
States.  He  argued  many  cases  before  the  courts  of 
Ohio,  having  the  unparalleled  record  of  being  con- 
cerned in  more  than  2,000  cases 
‘ ‘ The  Man  Whom  regarding  temperance  in  the 
The  Brewers  State,  besides  having  drafted 

Fear”  hundreds  of  municipal  ordi- 

nances. He  was  compelled  to 
follow  a large  number  of  cases  through  all  the  courts 
of  Ohio,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  he  ar- 
gued several  important  causes  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  He  came  to  be  known  in 
Ohio  as  “the  Man  whom  the  Brewers  fear,”  and 
one  of  the  “wettest  papers  in  one  of  the  wettest 
cities  of  Ohio”  once  wrote  of  him  as  follows: 

Even  Wayne  B.  Wheeler’s  enemies  admit  his  ability; 


indefatigable  and  shrewd,  he  works  with  the  zeal  of  a 
Savonarola  and  the  craft  of  a Machiavelli.  Under  his 
direction  the  temperance  movement  has  received  great- 
er legislative  recognition  than  ever  before.  There  are 
certain  enthusiastic  opponents  that  liken  Wheeler  to  his 
Satanic  majesty,  but  even  they  must  give  him  his  due, 
which  is  the  tribute  to  a man  who  never  loses  his  ur- 
banity and  his  sense  of  direction  as  to  his  goal. 

When  he  became  general  counsel  of  the  National 
League  Wheeler  removed  his  headquarters  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  upon  his  election  as  legislative 
superintendent  in  1919  he  directed  the  national 
political  activities  as  well  as  the  legal  affairs  of 
the  organization.  These  activities  concerned  Con- 
gressional legislation  bearing  on  Prohibition  and 
the  appointment  and  conduct  of  officials  having  to 
do  with  enforcement  of  Prohibition  laws.  After  the 
enactment  of  the  Webb-Kenyon  Law,  which  pro- 
hibited the  shipment  of  liquors  in  interstate  com- 
merce when  such  liquors  were  intended  to  be  used 
for  illegal  purposes,  he  successfully  led  the  argu- 
ment in  defense  of  its  constitutionality  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  He  assisted  in  draft- 
ing the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, as  well  as  the  Volstead  Act  and  other 
measures  for  enforcement  of  the  Amendment. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  duties  Wheeler  was 
much  in  demand  for  temperance  addresses ; and  he 
was  particularly  successful  in  campaigns  for  rais- 
ing money  for  League  work,  in  which  he  spoke  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  During  a visit 
Visits  to  Europe  in  1924  he  made  temperance 
Europe  addresses  in  England  and  Scotland.  He 
contributed  numerous  articles  on  Prohi- 
bition to  the  press  and  periodicals,  and  was  the 
author  of  many  pamphlets  on  the  subject  and  of  a 
book  entitled  “The  Federal  and  State  Laws  Relat- 
ing to  the  Liquor  Traffic,”  which  ran  through  three 
editions  (1918-1921). 

The  method  used  by  Wheeler  for  dealing  with 
Congress  and  other  branches  of  the  Government 
was  the  “card-index  system”  of  keeping  tab  on  pub- 
lic officials  and  of  rallying  supporters  when  needed 
for  arousing  his  constituents  on  important  issues. 
His  office  faced  on  the  Capitol  grounds,  where  he  was 
always  on  call  for  the  cause  of  Prohibition.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Columbus  Citizen  of  Sept.  7,  1927,  he 
had  lookouts  in  the  House  and  Senate  galleries  at 
all  times,  and  whenever  any  question  regarding  Pro- 
hibition came  up  unexpectedly  a telephone  call  to 
Wheeler’s  office  brought  him  hurrying  to  the  Cap- 
itol. A quick  conference  with  his  friends  among  the 
legislators  enabled  him  always  to  follow  up  at  once 
with  a counter-attack.  The  same  newspaper  summed 
up  his  success  as  follows : 

It  was  this  eternal  vigilance,  quick  seizing  of  oppor- 
tunities, the  ability  to  instantly  take  advantage  of  any 
opening  and  drive  back  a counter-attack  that  enabled 
Mr.  Wheeler  to  put  thru  a Congress,  full  of  men  who 
drank,  the  drastic  Volstead  Act  and  the  antibeer  bills 
and  other  supplementary  enforcement  measures. 

Mr.  Wheeler’s  bitterest  enemies,  and  they  are  numer- 
ous, paid  him  a tribute  as  the  most  masterly  legisla- 
tive agent  who  ever  sought  to  bend  Congress  to  his  will. 

Yet  he  was  the  opposite  of  the  typical  fanatic.  He  was 
rather  the  attorney  at  large  for  prohibition.  He  was  cold 
and  calculating  in  his  strategy.  He  slashed  into  oppo- 
nents with  stinging  invective,  but  only  when  that  mode 
of  attack  best  served  his  end.  More  often  Mr.  WTieeler 
won  over  opponents,  and  pulled  wavering  congressmen 
off  the  fence  by  good  humor  and  suave  argument.  He 
could  put  his  arm  around  the  most  flagrant  wet  and  talk 
to  him  like  a father.  He  never  lost  his  temper  when  he 
fought.  His  results  are  a monument  to  his  ability  as  an 
attorney  for  prohibition. 

Mr.  Wheeler  was  a lawyer  of  ability  and  had  he  put 
his  talents  to  work  for  himself  rather  than  for  prohi- 
bition he  would  have  died  a rich  man.  . . 
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Mr.  Wheeler’s  power  came  from  the  influence  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  which  he  dominated.  His  organi- 
zation, constituted  largely  from  the  Protestant  Church- 
es with  some  Catholic  representation,  gave  him  a na- 
tional organization  with  which  to  bring  pressure  on  re- 
calcitrant congressmen  and  senators. 

Whenever  a congressman  in  dry  territory  showed  any 
signs  of  weakening,  all  Mr.  Wheeler  had  to  do  was  to 
send  a telegram  back  to  his  representative  in  that  con- 
gressman’s district  and  within  a few  hours  church  peo- 
ple in  the  district  would  begin  bombarding  their  con- 
gressmen. Few  legislators  resisted  such  pressure.  On- 
ly senators  and  congressmen  from  extremely  wet  dis- 
tricts dared  defy  Wayne  Wheeler.  All  of  the  denuncia- 
tion of  him  in  Congress  came  from  these  relatively  few... 

Wheeler  had  stanch  friends  as  well  as  bitter  ene- 
mies. His  policy,  popularly  called  “Wheelerism,” 
was  frequently  attacked  by  personal  enemies  and 
by  the  liquor  interests  in  an  effort  to  force  him  to 
reveal  the  activities  of  the  League  and  the  names 
of  his  financial  backers.  During  the  senatorial  pri- 
mary investigation  of  1926,  which  was  an  investi- 
gation of  the  expenditures  in  senatorial  primaries, 
conducted  by  Senator  Reed,  a wet  senator  from 
Missouri,  W heeler  was  summoned  to  appear  to  give 
information  regarding  the  activities  of  the  League 
in  such  primaries.  Reed,  a bitter  foe,  had  been  quoted 
as  intending  to  “grill”  Wheeler 
His  Encounter  when  he  appeared,  and  according- 
with  Senator  ly  he  exhausted  all  his  resources 
Reed  in  cross-examination  in  an  effort 

to  force  from  Wheeler  admissions 
damaging  to  the  prestige  of  the  League.  Although 
W'heeler  was  very  ill  at  the  time  and  scarcely  able 
to  attend,  Justin  Steuart,  in  “Wayne  Wheeler, 
Dry  Boss,”  says  that  “Whether  by  deliberately  cruel 
purpose  or  not,  Reed  for  many  days  required  Wheel- 
er’s presence  at  the  hearings,  even  when  he  was  not 
testifying.  The  intervals  between  such  appearances 
he  spent  in  bed.” 

As  spokesman  for  the  League  Wheeler  was  faced 
with  the  alternative  of  standing  on  legal  rights  and 
refusing  to  testify  or  of  making  public  all  the  facts, 
although  not  compelled  to  do  so  under  the  law.  He 
decided  on  the  latter  course  and  answered  all  the 
questions  propounded  by  Reed,  making  public  the 
details  of  League  policy,  finances,  etc.,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Steuart,  making 

a favorable  impression  on  the  press  through  his  ready 
and  courteous  replies  to  the  senatorial  hectoring.  Even 
the  wet  newspapers  commented  on  the  failure  of  Reed 
to  show  any  wrong-doing  of  any  sort,  while  he  had  ex- 
hibited the  League  as  an  organization  that  was  alert, 
energetic  and  successful. 

From  that  time  Wheeler’s  health  steadily  de- 
clined, and  in  the  summer  of  1927  he  retired  to  his 
summer  home  at  Little  Point  Sable,  Mich.,  to  rest 
and  endeavor  to  regain  his  health.  A few  weeks 
after  his  arrival  in  Michigan  his  wife  was  fatally 
burned  by  the  explosion  of  a gasoline  stove  in  her 
home;  and  her  father,  Robert  Candy,  who 
Last  was  suffering  from  heart  trouble,  in  aris- 
Days  ing  to  assist  her,  dropped  dead  from  shock. 

Wheeler,  hearing  his  wife’s  screams,  rushed 
into  the  room  and  extinguished  the  flames.  Mrs. 
Wheeler  died  the  following  day,  however, and  Wheel- 
er accompanied  the  bodies  of  Mrs.  Wheeler  and 
Mr.  Candy  to  the  Candy  home  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
in  which  city  the  funeral  was  held  on  Aug.  16. 

At  this  time  the  National  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  was  in  session  at  Winona 
Lake,  Ind.,  in  conjunction  with  the  International 
Congress  of  the  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
ism; and,  after  the  funerals  of  Mrs.  Wheeler  and 
Mr.  Candy,  Wheeler  went  to  Winona  Lake,  where 


he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  League  and  made  his  final  address  to  the 
international  convention.  Although  very  weak  from 
illness  and  the  shock  of  his  wife’s  death,  he  was 
able  to  give  a brief  summary  of  the  principal  points 
of  the  address  he  had  prepared.  On  the  following 
day  he  returned  to  Little  Point  Sable  for  a period 
of  rest,  and  ten  days’  later,  being  taken  suddenly 
ill,  he  was  removed  to  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium, 
where  he  died,  as  stated  al)ove,  on  Sept.  5. 

Wheeler’s  luneral  was  held  three  days  later  at  the 
Central  Methodist  Church,  Columbus,  Ohio,  where 
three  weeks  before  he  had  been  present  at  the  fu- 
neral of  his  wife  and  father-in-law.  It  was  attended 
by  executives  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  by  prominent  politicians, 
clergymen,  philanthropists,  and 
“Wheelerism”  friends  of  the  deceased.  In  the 
funeral  service  tributes  were  ren- 
dered Wheeler  by  Dr.  F.  Scott  McBride,  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  Dr.  Ernest 
H.  Cherrington,  general  secretary  of  the  World 
League  Against  Alcoholism,  and  Dr.  Howard  H. 
Russell,  founder  and  associate  general  superinten- 
dent of  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  In  concluding  his 
address  Dr.  Russell  spoke  at  length  on  “Wheeler- 
ism,”  which  he  defined  as  follows: 

Let  us  think  of  this  man  as  a Christian  Patriot.  Wayne 
B.  Wheeler,  watchman  upon  the  wall,  heroic  manager 
of  both  legal  and  legislative  departments  at  the  Nation- 
al Capitol,  has  been  since  1920  the  central  point  of  abu- 
sive onset  by  the  cohorts  and  catapults  of  alcoholism. 
These  friends  of  drink  and  enemies  of  prohibition  have 
attempted  to  turn  the  tide  of  public  sentiment  backward 
by  fierce  personal  attacks  of  bitter  dishonor  summed  up 
together  in  the  scornful  epithet  “Wheelerism.”  Today 
we  thank  our  foes  for  this  word  “Wheelerism.”  It  clear- 
ly defines  the  whole  victorious  movement  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  for  sobriety  and  against  the  Satanic  liq- 
uor traffic. 

In  this  solemn  hour  of  personal  honor  and  tribute  to 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  all  history  whose  memory  will 
grow  yet  more  radiant  and  glorious,  let  us  briefly  ask 
and  answer  “What  is  Wheelerism?”  In  general  terms  it 
may  be  defined  as  the  spirit  of  militant  Christianity,  the 
spirit  of  Jesus,  the  spirit  of  Peter  and  Paul,  the  spirit 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  the  spirit  of  Jackson  and 
Baker.  “What  is  Wheelerism?”  For  this  occasion,  let 
us  thus  define  it : “ ‘Wheelerism’  is  for  the  period  of  the 
last  third  of  a century  the  embodiment  in  life  and  ser- 
vice of  the  Highest  Possible  Patriotism.” 

As  a patriot.  Wayne  Bidwell  Wheeler  by  his  sacrifi- 
cial and  soldierly  life-toil  and  strain  almost  to  the  point 
of  martyrdom  has  supported  the  Constitution  of  these 
United  States.  . . “Wheelerism,”  as  concreted  in  the 
Volstead  Code,  the  first  draft  of  which  came  from  Wheel- 
er’s brain  and  hand,  and  as  embodied  in  Amendment 
Eighteen  itself,  shall  ever  stand  at  our  Capital  and  in 
our  great  organic  law  as  a sublime  and  classic  monu- 
ment to  Wheeler ; and  “Wheelerism”  does,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  climax  of  the  sacred  preamble,  “secure 
THE  BI.ESSINGS  OF  LIBERTY  TO  OURSELVES  AND  OUR  POS- 
TERITY.” 

When  Wheeler  began  thirty-three  years  ago  to  pro- 
mote “Wheelerism”  there  were  11,240  saloons  in  W’heel- 
er’s  native  State.  These  were  then  more  law  defiant  and 
law  breaking  than  ever  before  in  their  history.  .\t  that 
time  there  were  in  our  whole  nation  250,000  manufac- 
turing and  retailing  outposts  of  hell.  They  were  all  the 
enemies  of  home,  church,  and  state.  They  were  the  pro- 
lific sources  of  crime,  poverty,  licentiousness  and  dis- 
ease, They  corruptly  controlled  politics,  political  par- 
ties and  the  government  itself,  local,  state,  and  national. 

Against  this  entrenched,  arrogant,  and  powerful  ar- 
my of  corruption,  the  patriotism  of  “Wheelerism”  set 
its  face  like  a flint  and  strongly  marshalled  and  mobil- 
ized the  churches  and  other  forces  of  right.  While  oth- 
er patriots  in  two  wars  during  League  history  have  died 
for  their  country,  Wheeler  and  “Wheelerism”  have  lived 
and  toiled  terribly  for  the  same  country.  “Wheelerism” 
at  last  has  triumphed.  Prohibition  has  been  enacted. 
That  criminal  infamy,  the  beverage  liquor  traffic,  is  a 
hunted  outlaw.  . . (American  Issue,  Ohio  ed.,  Sept.  6, 
1927.) 

Tribute  was  also  paid  to  Wheeler’s  life  and  work 
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by  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  and  both  those 
that  had  been  friendly  and  those  that  had  violent- 
ly opposed  him  united  in  praising  the  qualities 
which  made  his  life  successful.  Whether  friendly 
or  hostile,  all  paid  tribute  to  his  character,  earnest- 
ness, and  sincerity.  There  was  never  any  intimation 
of  any  selfish  motives  in  his  actions,  or  that  he  had 
ever  used  his  position  for  personal  gain.  Although 
in  his  long  fight  against  the  vested  liquor  interests 
he  had  made  powerful  enemies,  yet  even  those  en- 
gaged in  the  liquor  industry  acknowledged  his  abil- 
ity and  integrity.  In  an  editorial  on  Wheeler  the 
Washington  Post  said: 

Politicians  matched  wits  with  Wheeler  and  found  him 
a master  at  their  own  game.  . . No  other  private  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  has  left  such  an  impress  upon 
national  history. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  one  of  Wheeler’s  strong- 
est opponents,  said  of  him: 

He  was  the  strongest  political  force  of  his  day.  No 
champion  of  the  wet  cause  was  ever  found  capable  to 
contest  with  him  any  problem  of  prohibition.  The  wets 
hated  and  maligned  him,  but  found  him  always  to  be 
invincible.  . . 

WHISKY  or  WHISKEY.  An  alcoholic  bever- 
age obtained  by  distillation.  The  term  is  derived 
from  the  Gaelic  uisge-heatha,  later  shortened  to 
usquebaugh,  and  meaning,  like  the  Latin  aqua 
vitae  and  the  French  eau  de  vie,  “water  of  life.” 

Stanford,  cited  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  says 
aqua  vitae  “was  used  as  a drink  as  early  as  the 
year  1260  of  our  present  era,”  and  that  the  Ara- 
bians taught  the  use  of  it  to  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
Spaniards  to  the  monks  of  Ireland.  In  Ireland,  he 
adds,  the  drink  is  sometimes  called  “potheen  or 
poteen,”  from  the  poitin,  or  still,  from  which  the 
liquor  was  distilled. 

Whisky  is  obtained  from  the  fermented  mash  of 
varieties  of  grain,  the  name  given  it  in  medicine 
being  Spiritus  frumenti  (“Spirits  of  grain”) . The 
classification  of  the  different  varieties  is  based 
upon  the  grains  used;  thus  corn  whisky,  chiefly 
from  corn  or  maize;  rye  whisky,  chiefly  from  rye, 
etc.  Corn  whisky,  produced  mainly  in  Kentucky, 
was  often  called  Bourbon,  from  the  county  in  which 
it  was  manufactured.  The  “New  International  En- 
cyclopedia” says : 

But,  while  the  chief  constituent  of  whisky  is  alcohol, 
and  a large  quantity  of  factitious  liquor  is  sold  under 
this  name,  which  is  simply  rectified  alcohol,  colored  and 
flavored  to  resemble  whisky,  yet  genuine  whisky  is  very 
far  from  being  merely  a 50  per  cent  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  water.  The  Pharmacopoeia  definition  is : “An  alco- 
holic liquor  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  mash  of 
fermented  grain  (usually  a mixture  of  corn,  wheat,  and 
rye) , and  at  least  four  years  old." 

Whisky  is  obtained  from  potatoes  also. 

The  whiskies  distilled  in  different  countries  have 
distinctive  characteristics  as  to  quality  and  fla- 
vor. Scotch  whisky,  usually  made  from  barley,  is 
peat-cured  and  has  a smoky  flavor;  Irish  whisky 
is  sweet  and  has  a full  bouquet ; American  whisky 
has  a more  pungent  flavor  and  greater  body  than 
either  Scotch  or  Irish.  The  better  varieties  of  Brit- 
ish whisky  are  carefully  selected  blends. 

As  whisky  is  obtained  largely  from  starchy  prod- 
ucts, such  as  cereals  and  potatoes,  a preliminary 
process  is  required  to  transform  the  starch  into 
sugar ; the  saccharin  substance  is  then  fermented, 
and  the  resulting  product  distilled.  The  diastase 
from  malt,  especially  barley  malt,  is  the  agent  usu- 
ally employed  in  the  process  of  transforming  the 
starch  into  sugar,  which  is  called  “mashing.”  In 
the  manufacture  of  whisky  this  is  accomplished  at 


a loAver  temperature  than  in  the  manufacture  of 
beer.  Theresultinginfusion,called“wort,”istreated 
with  yeast,  which  induces  fermentation  and  con- 
verts the  saccharin  matter  into  alcohol.  There  are 
two  different  methods  of  fermentation,  which  pro- 
duce sweet-  and  sour-mash  whiskies.  The  period  of 
fermentation  for  sweet-mash  whisky  is  usually  72 
hours;  for  sour-mash,  96  hours.  The  process  of  sour- 
ing the  mash  frequently  prevents  the  development 
of  unfavorable  bacteria.  The  alcoholic  mixture  ob- 
tained from  fermentation,  now  called  the  “wash,” 
is  ready  for  the  still.  This  is  a copper  vessel,  pro- 
vided with  a close  head  terminating  in  a bent  tube 
which  passes,  in  the  form  of  a spiral  called  the 
“worm,”  through  a refrigerating  chamber  filled 
with  cold  water.  Heat  is  applied,  the  spirit  begin- 
ning to  vaporize  at  about  176°.  The  vapor,  pass- 
ing through  the  worm,  is  condensed  by  the  cold  and 
drops  into  a receiver.  Redistillation  is  required  to 
produce  strength  and  purity.  Rectification  and  fil- 
tration through  bone  charcoal  or  wood  are  frequent- 
ly employed.  Modern  manufacturing  apparatus  in- 
cludes complicated  pot-  and  patent-stills,  which  pro- 
duce whiskies  of  different  strengths  and  character- 
istics. 

The  process  of  aging  is  important,  as  newly  dis- 
tilled whisky  is  fiery  and  iinpalatable.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  cashing  the  raw  whisky  and  stor- 
ing in  cellars,  where  atmospheric  conditions  play 
an  important  part  in  determining  the  quality  and 
character  of  the  ultimate  product.  Seasoned  oak 
casks,  charred  casks,  or  those  impregnated  with 
sherry  are  most  frequently  used.  The  period  re- 
quired is  from  four  to  twelve  years. 

Due  to  the  length  of  time  required  before  mar- 
keting, expense  of  suitable  apparatus,  and  diffi- 
culty of  detection,  the  practises  of  adulterating  and 
misbranding  whisky  have  been  frequent  and  fla- 
grant, particularly  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
evil  reached  such  proportions  as  to  become  the  sub- 
ject of  stringent  legislation  in  the  Pure  Foods  and 
Drugs  Act  of  1906.  This  Act  was  especially  con- 
cerned with  the  transportation  as  an  article  of 
commerce  of  mislabeled  whisky,  composed  of  com- 
pounds, imitations,  and  blends.  A lengthy  contro- 
versy over  misbranding,  inaugurated  by  the  dis- 
tillers, centered  around  a definition  of  the  terms 
“whisky,”  “neutral  spirits^”  and  “like  substances,” 
as  employed  in  the  Act. 

In  February,  1910,  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  Food  Inspection  Decision 
No.  113,  superseding  all  previous  decisions,  ruled 
with  regard  to  the  classification  and  labeling  of 
whiskies : 

Under  the  Pood  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  all 
unmixed  distilled  spirits  from  grain,  colored  and  flavored 
with  harmless  color  and  flavor,  in  the  customary  ways, 
either  by  the  charred  barrel  process,  or  by  the  addition 
of  caramel  and  harmless  flavor,  if  of  potable  strength 
and  not  less  than  80“  proof,  are  entitled  to  the  name 
whisky  without  qualification.  If  the  proof  be  less  than 
80“,  I.  e.,  if  more  water  be  added,  the  actual  proof  must 
be  stated  upon  the  label  and  this  requirement  applies 
as  well  to  blends  and  compounds  of  whisky. 

Whiskies  of  the  same  or  different  kinds,  i.  e.,  straight 
whisky,  rectified  whisky,  redistilled  whisky  and  neutral 
spirits  whisky  or  like  substances  and  mixtures  of  such 
whiskies,  with  or  without  harmless  color  or  flavor  used 
for  purposes  of  coloring  and  flavoring  only,  are  blends 
under  the  law  and  must  be  so  labeled.  In  labeling  blends 
the  Act  requires  two  things  to  be  stated  upon  the  label 
to  bring  the  blended  product  within  the  exception  pro- 
vided by  the  statute : First,  the  blend  must  be  labeled 
branded  or  tagged  so  as  to  plainly  indicate  that  it  is  a 
blend,  in  other  words  that  it  is  composed  of  two  or  more 
like  substances,  which  in  the  case  of  whisky  must  each  be 
of  itself  a whisky,  and  Second,  the  word  “blend”  must 
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be  plainly  stated  upon  the  package  in  which  the  mixture 
is  offered  for  sale.  A mixture  of  whiskies,  therefore,  with 
or  without  harmless  coloring  or  flavoring,  used  for  col- 
oring and  flavoring  only,  is  correctly  labeled  “Kerwan 
Whisky,  A Blend  of  Whiskies.” 

With  reference  to  mixtures  of  wliisky  with  pota- 
ble alcoholic  distillates  from  sources  other  than 
grain,  such  as  cane,  fruit,  or  vegetables,  the  deci- 
sion states  that  they  are  required  to  be  labeled  as 
compounds,  as,  for  example,  “Kerwan  Whisky.  A 
compound  of  whisky  and  cane  distillate.”  When  es- 
sence or  oil  is  added  to  one  variety  of  whisky  with 
intent  to  simulate  another,  the  imitation  must  be 
indicated,  as  for  example,  if  rye  essence  were  added 
to  a highly  rectified  distillate  of  corn,  the  mixture 
would  not  be  misbranded  if  labeled  “Whisky — Im- 
itation Rye.” 

Appeal  was  made  from  this  interpretation,  but 
in  Decision  No.  118,  issued  in  May,  1910,  the  De- 
partment declined  to  modify  its  position.  The  De- 
cision read : 

At  the  instance  of  certain  parties  in  interest  we  have 
considered  the  suggestion  for  a modiflcation  of  the  rules 
embodied  in  Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  113.  The  sug- 
gestion was  that  mixtures  of  whiskey  with  a potable  al- 
cohol distillate  from  sources  other  than  grain,  such  as 
cane,  fruit,  or  vegetables,  are  not  misbranded  if  labeled 
‘‘a  blend  of  whiskey  and  neutral  spirit.”  After  exhaus- 
tive consideration  we  have  concluded  that  such  a change 
would  be  in  conflict  with  the  controlling  reason  of  the 
rule  itself. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  term  “blend”  might 
be  employed  under  the  circumstances  given  if  the  neu- 
tral spirit  disclosed  its  origin  by  the  designation  “neu- 
tral molasses  spirit,”  or  other  like  terms.  While  a mod- 
ification in  that  form  might  protect  the  public  against 
deception  or  misunderstanding,  we  are  nevertheless  of 
the  opinion  that  such  a modiflcation  would  still  be  in 
conflict  with  the  fundamental  principle  adopted  In  the 
President’s  opinion  and  in  Food  Inspection  Decision  No. 
113.  In  our  opinion  such  a combination,  if  it  is  to  be  des- 
ignated according  to  the  terms  of  the  law,  would  be  a 
compound,  and  not  a blend,  and  if  either  term  is  to  be 
employed,  the  former  is  the  only  one  that  is  permissible. 

Our  conclusion  accordingly  is  that  we  must  decline 
to  modify  the  decision  heretofore  adopted  in  this  respect. 

The  opinion  of  the  President  (Taft)  referred  to, 
held : i <i 

After  an  examination  of  all  the  evidence  it  seems  to 
me  overwhelmingly  established  that  for  a hundred  years 
the  term  “whisky”  in  the  trade  and  among  the  custom- 
ers has  included  all  potable  liquor  distilled  from  grain  ; 
that  the  straight  whisky  is,  as  compared  with  the  whis- 
ky made  by  rectification  or  redistillation  and  flavoring 
and  coloring  matter,  a subsequent  Improvement,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  a perversion  of  the  pure-food  act  to  at- 
tempt now  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  term  “whisky” 
to  that  which  modern  manufacture  and  taste  have  made 
the  most  desirable  variety. 

It  Is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  liquor  trade  has  been 
disgracefully  full  of  frauds  upon  the  public  by  false  la- 
bels, but  these  frauds  did  not  consist  in  palming  off  some- 
thing which  was  not  whisky  as  whisky,  but  in  palming 
off  one  kind  of  whisky  as  another  and  better  kind  of 
whisky.  Whisky  made  of  rectified  or  redistilled  or  neu- 
tral spirits  and  given  a color  and  flavor  by  burnt  sug- 
ar, made  in  a few  days,  was  often  branded  as  Bourbon 
or  rye  straight  whisky.  The  way  to  remedy  this  evil  is 
not  to  attempt  to  change  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the 
term  “whisky,”  accorded  to  it  for  one  hundred  years, 
and  narrow  it  to  include  only  straight  whisky  ; and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  pure-food  law  that  warrants  the  In- 
ference of  such  an  intention  by  Congress. 

In  the  case  of  an  established  product  sold  under 
a trade  name,  hut  composed  of  a mixture  of  two 
separate  and  distinct  distillates  of  ^rain,  such  as 
“Canadian  Club  whisky,”  upon  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  asked  the  opinion  of  Attor- 
ney-general Wickersham,  the  latter,  in  a Decision 
of  Oct.  19,  1910,  after  a r(isum6  of  the  case,  de- 
clared : 

...  it  appears  to  me  clear  that  the  name  “Canadian 
Club  whisky”  is  a distinctive  name,  so  arbitrary  and  so 
fanciful  as  to  clearly  distinguish  it  from  all  other  kinds 


of  whisky  or  other  things,  and  a name  which,  by  com- 
mon use,  has  come  to  mean  a substance  clearly  distin- 
guishable by  the  public  from  anything  else.  . . 

In  my  opinion,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
label  under  which  “Canadian  Club  whisky”  Is  sold  shall 
state  that  it  is  “a  blend  of  whiskies.” 

The  accompanying  Tables  I and  II  give  the  pro- 
duction of  whisky  in  the  United  States  in  gallons, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department,  from  1878  to  1920.  Prior  to  July  1, 
1877,  no  returns  were  made  for  spirits  other  than 
fruit  brandy.  A new  classification  of  spirits  from 
1909  and  1910  combined  the  statistics  on  Bourbon 
and  Rye  whiskies. 

TABLE  I 

Pkoduction  of  Whisky  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


YEAE  ENDING 
JUNE  30 

BOUEBON 
WHISKY 
(TAX  GALS.) 

BYE 

WHISKY 
(TAX  GALS.) 

1878  

6,405,520 

2,834,119 

1879  

8,587,081 

4,001,048 

1880  

15,414,148 

6,341,991 

1881  

33,632,615 

9,931,609 

1882  

29,575,667 

9,224,777 

1883  

8,662,245 

4,784,654 

1884  

8,896,832 

5,089,958 

1885  

12,277,750 

5,328,043 

1886  

19,318,819 

7,842,540 

1887  

17,015,034 

7,313,640 

1888  

7,463,609 

5,879,690 

1889  

21,960,784 

8,749,768 

1890  

32,474,784 

13,355,577 

1891  

29,931,415 

14.345,389 

1892  

29,017,797 

13,436,827 

1893  

40,835,873 

16,702,240 

1894  

15,518,349 

10,026,544 

1895  

18,717,153 

12,321,543 

1896  

16,935,862 

9,153,066 

1897  

6,113,726 

4,269,220 

1898  

13;439,459 

8,818,240 

1899  

17,256,331 

10,792,565 

1900  

19,411,829 

14,296,568 

1901  

26,209,804 

18,263,709 

1902  

20,336,250 

21,587,221 

1903  

26,068,555 

22,407,053 

1904  

20,247,089 

18,371,345 

1905  

26,742,168 

20,410,422 

1906  

24,968,943 

21,469,720 

1907  

33,090,791 

23,550,196 

1908  

14,120,484 

13,587,868 

TABLE  II 

Peoduction  of  Whisky  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30 

WHISKY 
(TAX  GALS.) 

1909  

70,152,175 

1910 

82,463,894 

1911 

100,647,155 

1912 

98.209,574 

1913 

99,615,828 

1914 

88,698,797 

1915  

44,552,490 

1916 

59,240,672 

1917 

57.651,834 

1918 

17,383;511 

1919  

1920  

234,705 

Bibliogeaphy. — Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th  ed., 
XXV.  699-703,  xxviii.  591 ; International  Cyclopaedia, 
vol.  7,  New  York,  1900  ; New  International  Encyclopae- 
dia, New  York  ; Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States 
for  1900  and  1920,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. : United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Food  Inspection  Decisions  113,  118,  127,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  1910. 

WHISKY  COCKTAIL.  An  iced  mixture  of 
whisky,  gtim  sirup,  and  bitters,  with  Maraschino 
or  absinth  sometimes  added. 

WHISKY  REBELLION.  An  insurrection  in 
1794  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  A.,  against 
the  Federal  Government,  occasioned  by  the  at- 
tempted enforcement  of  an  excise  law  on  domestic 
spirits,  enacted  by  Congress  in  March,  1791.  The 
act  laid  a tax  of  eleven  cents  per  gallon  on  spirits 
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distilled  from  foreign  materials,  such  as  molasses, 
and  nine  cents  per  gallon  on  those  made  from  do- 
mestic materials,  such  as  grain.  The  principle  of 
excise  was  widely  disputed  as  interfering  with 
States’  rights;  and  the  collection  of  the  tax  was 
actively  opposed  in  the  four  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania lying  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  where 
the  farmers,  due  to  distance  from  a market  and 
diidiculties  of  transportation,  were  accustomed  to 
convert  their  cereal  crops  into  potable  spirits. 

Although  the  need  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  revenue  was  urgent,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  had  inaugurated  the  ex- 
cise law  partly  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  Con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  central  government,  and 
when,  after  two  years  of  resistance  during  which 
revenue  officers  were  tarred  and  feathered,  build- 
ings burned,  and  other  outrages  committed,  the 
Rebellion  culminated  in  a mass-meeting  of  more 
than  7,000  persons  at  Parkinson’s  Ferry  on  Aug. 
1,  1794,  to  protest  the  removal  of  prisoners  to 
Philadelphia  for  trial.  President  Washington  de- 
cided upon  military  measures.  Upon  the  refusal 
of  Governor  Mifflin  to  call  out  the  Pennsylvania 
militia,  the  President  requisitioned  the  governors 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  Mary- 
land for  15,000  militia,  which  he  placed  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia. 

Meanwhile,  in  an  effort  at  compromise,  com- 
missioners of  the  Government  met  with  representa- 
tives of  a committee  of  sixty  appointed  by  the  in- 
surgents, and  Albert  Gallatin,  whose  seat  in  the 
National  Senate  had  been  annulled  largely  because 
of  his  support  of  legal  resistance  to  the  excise,  now 
opposed  the  use  of  physical  force  against  the  Gov- 
ernment; but  the  steady  advance  of  the  militia 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  collapse  of  the  Re- 
bellion, which  ended  in  complete  submission  to  Fed- 
eral authority  at  a final  convention  held  at  Park- 
inson’s Ferry  Oct.  24,  1794.  Amnesty  was  granted, 
upon  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  inhabitants, 
and  troops  to  the  number  of  2,500  were  stationed 
in  the  insurrectionary  counties  until  order  was  re- 
stored. Leaders  of  the  Rebellion,  including  Galla- 
tin, David  Bradford,  the  agitator,  John  Holcroft, 
the  farmer,  and  Brackenridge,  a Pittsburgh  law- 
yer, escaped  severe  punishment.  It  cost  the  gov- 
ernment $1,500,000  to  quell  the  insurrection. 

The  Whisky  Rebellion  had  no  significance  as  a 
temperance  issue,  but  it  was  politically  important 
in  that  it  helped  to  establish  the  authority  of  the 
newly  organized  Federal  Government. 

WHISKY  TRUST.  A combination  of  the  lead- 
ing whisk}’'  distillers  of  the  northern  section  of  the 
United  States,  organized  in  Chicago  May  10, 1887, 
under  the  name  “Distillers’  and  Cattle-Feeders’ 
Trust,”  for  the  purposes  of  preventing  overpro- 
duction and  promoting  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  trade.  The  northern  distillers  represented  the 
great  producers  of  grain  alcohol  and  raw  spirits, 
marketed  as  soon  as  produced  and  used  chiefly  for 
compounding,  adulterating,  blending,  fortifying, 
and  in  other  ways  manipulating  beverage  spirits 
and  wines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  high-priced  bev- 
erage whisky  of  the  southern  distilleries  required 
a protracted  period  of  aging  and  a different  sys- 
tem of  marketing.  The  grain  spirits  of  the  North 
and  South  were,  therefore,  distinctive  products  of 
each  section  and  subject  to  separate  control. 

The  consolidation  of  the  whisky  interests  had  be- 
o^un  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1862,  which 
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taxed  distilled  liquors  as  well  as  beer.  The  heavy 
tax  on  whisky,  together  with  the  elaborate  regu- 
lations prescribed  for  distilleries,  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  large  investors  into  the  business  and  of 
substituting  a group  of  aggressive  manufacturers 
for  the  older  unenterprising  distillers.  The  manu- 
facture of  spirits  for  domestic  consumption  was 
increasing  rapidly,  and  during  1878-81  a large  ex- 
port trade  in  American  spirits  developed;  but  in 
1882  the  German  Government  passed  an  act  grant- 
ing a bounty  on  all  spirits  exported  by  German 
distillers,  and  this  measure  ruined  the  American 
export  trade.  Northern  distillers,  suffering  from 
overproduction  and  consequent  depression,  soon  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  the  southern  distillers,  who  had 
already  organized  the  Distilling  Company  of  Amer- 
ica to  protect  their  branch  of  the  industry. 

At  the  formation  of  the  Whisky  Trust  the  va- 
rious distilling  properties  were  purchased  outright 
by  the  holding  company,  certificates  of  stock  in  the 
Trust  being  given  to  the  former  owners,  the  Trust 
obtaining  arbitrary  control  over  each  establish- 
ment, with  power  to  dictate  its  production  or  to 
suspend  it  entirely.  The  president  was  J.  B.  Green- 
hut,  of  Peoria,  111.  Within  a year’s  time  the  Trust 
had  become  powerful  enough  to  control  all  but  10 
or  15  per  cent  of  the  spirits,  except  Bourbon  and 
rye,  produced  in  the  country.  At  that  time  its  cap- 
ital was  $30,000,000.  In  1890  the  Trust  was  incor- 
porated and  tlie  name  changed  to  “Distilling  and 
Cattle-Feeding  Company,”  in  order  to  protect  the 
organization  from  antitrust  legislation  and  judi- 
cial decisions.  Its  powers  steadily  increased,  and 
it  was  able  to  control  the  manufacture,  price,  and 
sale  of  every  gallon  of  grain  spirits  (excepting 
theso-called“fine”whisky)  produced  in  thecountry. 

The  influence  of  the  Whisky  Trust  was  constant- 
ly exercised  for  political  purposes.  The  Trust  was 
always  ready  to  fight  any  legislative  restriction  on 
its  business  or  any  candidate  who  opposed  it,  and 
it  could  compel  enormous  contributions  from  the 
individual  distillers.  These  were  obtained  through 
annual  assessments  on  its  members,  the  amount 
depending  on  the  amount  of  business  done  by  each 
distiller;  and  additional  sums  were  assessed  when 
campaigns  were  on.  Secrecy  was  an  essential  rule 
in  the  conduct  of  the  operations  of  the  Trust ; but 
numerous  investigations  of  bribery  and  corruption 
brought  to  light  the  expenditure  of  the  enormous 
amounts  expended  in  influencing  legislative  action, 
notably  in  campaigns  in  Nebraska  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1888  it  was  im- 
puted that  the  Whisky  Trust  contributed  $200,000 
to  one  of  the  political  parties,  because  of  a dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  small  distillers  contained 
in  a revenue  bill  advocated  in  Congress  by  the  op- 
posing party.  The  organization  took  part  in  all 
political  campaigns  by  contributions  to  the  party 
or  candidate  favored,  and  constantly  fought  against 
local  option  and  Prohibition  by  sending  paid  lob- 
byists to  State  Legislatures  and  securing  the  elec- 
tion of  influential  representatives  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  Extraordinary  concessions  were  pro- 
cured from  the  highest  executive  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. By  these  means  the  progress  of  the  tem- 
perance reform  was  made  more  difficult  and  the 
advent  of  Prohibition  retarded  for  many  years. 

WHISTLE.  A term  signifying  “the  sound  of  air 
forced  through  a narrow  aperture  or  against  a thin 
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edge  . . . also  a mechanical  device  for  producing 
such  a sound”  (Standard  Dictionary,”  s.v. ) • It  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  fistula  and  the  Saxon  hwis- 
tle,  meaning  a pipe;  hence  the  “windpipe.” 

The  word  “whistle”  occurs  in  a number  of  an- 
cient phrases,  of  which  Brewer  gives  several  in  his 
“Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable”:  for  example: 

Champion  of  the  whistle.  The  person  who  can  hold 
out  the  longest  in  a drinking  bout.  A Dane,  in  the  train 
of  Anne  of  Denmark,  had  an  ebony  whistle  placed  on 
the  table,  and  whoever  of  his  guests  was  able  to  blow  it 
when  the  rest  of  the  company  were  too  far  gone  for  the 
purpose  was  called  the  champion.  Sir  Robert  Laurie  of 
Maxwelton,  after  a rouse  [carouse]  lasting  three  nights 
and  three  days,  left  the  Dane  under  the  table  and  blew 
his  requiem  on  the  whistle. 

To  wet  one’s  whistle.  To  take  a drink. 

You  must  whistle  for  more.  In  the  old  whistling 
tankards,  the  whistle  comes  into  play  when  the  tankard 
is  empty,  to  announce  to  the  drawer  that  more  liquor  is 
wanted.  Hence  the  expression.  If  a man  wants  liquor, 
he  must  whistle  for  it. 

Worth  the  whistle.  Worth  calling,  inviting,  or  no- 
tice. An  old  proverb  ran  : “It  is  a poor  dog  that  is  not 
worth  the  whistling.”  Goneril,  in  Shakespeare’s  “King 
Lear”  (iv.  2),  says  : “I  have  been  worth  the  whistle.” 

WHISTLING  TANKARD.  A German  drink- 
ing-vessel produced  by  the  silversmiths  of  Nurem- 
burg  and  Augsburg  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  It  derived  its  name  from  a whis- 
tle attached  to  the  side,  and  always  presented  some 
grotesque  design.  One  example,  in  Chambers’s  “Book 
of  Days,”  shows  a windmill  surmounting  an  in- 
verted vessel,  which  had  to  be  reversed  and  held 
in  the  hand  until  filled  and  could  not  be  set  down 
until  emptied.  The  drinker  then  blew  the  whistle, 
the  air  blown  through  which  set  the  sails  of  the 
mill  in  motion,  the  force  and  number  of  gyrations 
being  shown  on  a dial  on  the  front  of  the  mill.  In 
drinking  contests  of  those  days  he  who  was  able  to 
blow  the  whistle  longest  came  off  victor. 

WHITE,  CLARE.  British  army  officer  and  tem- 
perance leader;  born  at  Cirencester,  Gloucester- 
shire, in  1853;  died  in  March,  1926.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Grammar  School  and  at  St.  Thomas’s 
School  in  his  native  place.  In  1871  he  joined  the 
King’s  Dragoon  Guards;  and  in  1876  he  was  made 
a sergeant-major  in  the  Irish  Lancers.  He  served  in 
various  foreign  fields  and  was  awarded  many  med- 
als. He  married  Maude  J.  Vincent,  of  Elstead,  Sur- 
rey. 

Throughout  his  army  service  White  was  un- 
swervingly loyal  to  total-abstinence  principles.  He 
was  a Good  Templar,  a member  of  the  Military 
Lodge  “Sons  of  Mars,”  of  Westminster.  His  work 
for  organized  temperance  began  with  the  Soldiers’ 
Friend  Society,  whose  activities  among  the  troops 
in  foreign  fields  he  managed  for  four  years.  He 
next  spent  nine  years  with  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society;  two  years  in  charge  of  the 
Army  Division  and  seven  years  as  superintendent 
of  the  Diocesan  Section.  In  1893  he  was  appointed 
general  secretary  of  the  Royal  Army  Temperance 
Association,  and  he  served  until  June,  1918.  In 
the  course  of  his  routine  duties  he  traveled  almost 
constantly  throughout  the  British  Empire,  address- 
ing soldiers  and  organizing  temperance  societies. 
Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  ( 1914 ) , 
he  had  visited  army  barracks  and  camps  in  En- 
gland, Canada,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  India,  Egypt, 
South  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  and  had  delivered 
more  than  5,000  lectures.  During  the  War  his  du- 
ties were  multiplied;  he  raised  large  sums  for  the 
work  of  the  Association,  opened  many  recreation- 
huts,  spoke  in  prison-camps,  and  repeatedly  vis- 


ited the  front,  where  he  addressed  the  troops  over 
widely  scattered  areas.  Overtaxing  his  strength, 
he  was  compelled  to  resign  in  June,  1918,  but  not 
before  he  had  delivered  1,100  talks  to  troops,  dis- 
tributed 600,000  pledge-caixls,  and  organized  420 
branches  of  the  Association. 

Upon  his  retirement  he  was  granted  a pension 
by  the  Association,  and  membership  in  the  Order 
of  the  British  Empire  was  bestowed  upon  him  by 
King  George  V. 

WHITE,  ELIZA.  See  White,  William. 

WHITE,  HARRY  B.  British-American  sea- 
man, railroad  employee,  and  temperance  worker; 
born  in  London,  England,  Nov.  25,  1848;  died  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.,  in  November,  1900.  Fol- 
lowing the  death  of  his  father  and  mother,  he  en- 
tered the  employ  of  his  uncle  and  became  an  expert 
bookkeeper.  After  several  years  in  the  British  navy 
he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  ( 1873 ) , and  se- 
cured a position  with  the  North  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road in  Philadelphia.  In  1877  he  removed  to  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  where  he  resided  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

In  1877  White  affiliated  with  a temperance  or- 
ganization known  as  the  “Red  Ribbon  Club,”  and 
shortly  afterward  joined  the  Blue  Ribbon  Club, 
another  temperance  group.  In  that  same  year  he 
became  a member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Good 
Templars,  and  in  1879  he  was  commissioned  State 
Deputy  Templar  of  Ohio.  At  the  Grand  Lodge  ses- 
sion in  1882  he  was  elected  Grand  Chief  Templar 
of  Ohio,  to  which  post  he  w.as  reelected  six  times; 
after  one  year  as  Past  G.C.T.  he  was  again  chosen 
G.C.T.,  serving  altogether  for  nine  years.  Under 
his  leadership  the  Good  Templar  Order  reached  a 
membership  of  10,000  in  Ohio. 

Early  in  1888,  as  Grand  Chief  Templar,  White 
cooperated  with  Howard  H.  Russell,  then  a student 
at  Oberlin  Seminary,  who  as  agent  of  the  Oberlin 
Temperance  Alliance  organized  a temporary  State 
Local  Option  League  and  secured  the  enactment  of 
Ohio’s  first  local-option  law  for  townships.  Through 
the  Good  Templars,  White  brought  much  pressure 
upon  the  legislature,  especially  from  the  rural  coun- 
ties. White’s  appeals  also  brought  in  generous  gifts 
of  cash  for  the  campaign. 

About  1890  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Bap- 
tist Association  of  Toledo.  In  October  of  the  same 
year,  after  several  clergymen  had  declined  calls  to 
assist  Howard  II.  Russell  in  starting  the  Ohio  An- 
ti-Saloon League,  Marion  Lawrence  recommended 
White  to  Mr.  Russell  and  he  was  elected  first  Dis- 
trict Superintendent  of  the  League  in  the  northern 
district  of  ten  counties.  White’s  acquaintance  with 
the  temperance  people  and  local  conditions  in  all 
parts  of  Ohio  made  him  a valuable  ally  to  Russell 
in  the  early  years. 

He  assisted  also  in  the  organization  of  the  Nation- 
al Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  at  Washington, 
D,  C.,  in  1895,  and  until  his  death  was  active  in 
its  work,  serving  for  five  years  as  an  official.  Dur- 
ing the  year  just  preceding  his  death  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a lecturer  in  the  Buffalo  District  by  the 
New  York  League. 

WHITE,  JAMES.  An  Irish  rail-maker  and  co- 
founder of  the  Skibbereen  Total  Abstinence  So- 
ciety; born  at  Skibbereen,  County  Cork,  Ireland; 
died  about  1862.  He  was  one  of  the  group  of  men, 
said  to  be  twelve  in  number,  who  formed  the  Skib- 
bereen Total  Abstinence  Society  in  1817.  This  or- 
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ganization  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  total- 
abstinence  society  established  in  Ireland.  There 
were  beneficial  features  connected  with  the  organ- 
ization, and  it  attained  to  a membership  of  500. 
A disastrous  fire  in  1854  consumed  the  building  oc- 
cupied by  the  Society,  together  with  the  records; 
but  the  memoranda  of  the  original  members  make  it 
clear  that  the  total-abstinence  feature  of  the  pledge 
was  never  modified  and  that  the  Society  continued 
to  do  effective  work  until  it  was  merged  in  the  Fa- 
ther Mathew  movement. 

WHITE,  JAMES  ALEXANDER.  An  American 
attorney  and  Anti-Saloon  League  official;  born  at 
Bloomfield,  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  Oct.  13, 
1872;  educated  in  the  Ohio  public  schools,  at 
Muskingum  College  (B.  Pd.  1898;  B.  S.  1905;  M. 
S.  1906),  and  at  Ohio  Northern  University  (LL. 
B.  1906).  In  1922  Ohio  Northern  University  and 
Muskingum  College  conferred  upon  him  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  LL.  D.  On  Dec.  1,  1917,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Myrtle  Grow,  of  Williamstown,  W.  Va. 


JAMES  ALEXANDER  WHITE 

White  taught  a country  school  for  seven  years. 
He  was  for  eight  years  ( 1898-1906 ) mayorofBarnes- 
ville,  0.,  where  he  was  also  justice  of  the  peace  and 
member  of  the  board  of  education.  In  1900  he  com- 
menced to  practise  law  at  Barnesville.  As  mayor 
he  led  an  attack  with  axes  upon  “blind  tigers”  and 
participated  in  the  movement  which  later  placed 
Ohio  in  the  dry  column.  From  1906  to  1914  White 
was  an  attorney  for  the  Ohio  Anti-Saloon  League, 
which  organization  he  served  as  superintendent 
from  1915  to  1923.  In  this  latter  capacity  he  was 
leader  in  five  State-wide  campaigns  to  vote  Ohio 
dry.  He  prosecuted  about  250  saloon  cases  annu- 
ally for  ten  years  up  to  1919.  In  1929  he  was  one 
of  the  trustees-at-large  of  the  Ohio  League. 

White  was  three  times  a lay  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
At  the  present  time  ( 1930)  he  is  successfully  prac- 
tising law  in  Columbus,  0.  He  is  a thirty-second 
degree  Mason. 


WHITE,  MARY.  Scottish  temperance  pioneer ; 
born  in  Scotland  in  1828;  died  in  Glasgow  Sept. 
29,  1903.  Miss  White  devoted  the  greater  portion 
of  her  life  to  temperance  and  welfare  work  She 
began  with  work  for  children  in  the  slums  of  Glas- 
gow and  East  London.  In  1871  she  assisted  in  tak- 
ing a party  of  90  children  to  Canada.  On  her  re- 
turn she  became  associated  with  the  establishment 
of  an  emigration  home  for  Glasgow  waifs,  which 
developed  ultimately  into  the  Orphan  Homes  of 
Scotland.  In  1873  she  again  crossed  the  Atlantic 
with  an  emigrant  party,  remaining  in  America  for 
a year.  She  was  also  interested  in  prison  work 
among  women,  and  in  1878  assisted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Prison  Gate  Mission,  later  known 
as  the“Whitevale  Shelter.” 

This  was  the  period  of  the  Woman’s  Crusade; 
and,  when  the  movement  spread  to  Glasgow,  Miss 
White  joined  the  Women’s  Temperance  Prayer 
Meeting,  organized  in  1874.  The  visit  of  Mother 
Stewart  to  Scotland  led  to  the  formation  of  Scot- 
tish branches  of  the  British  Women’s  Temperance 
Association  (1877),  later  known  as  the  “Scottish 
Christian  Union.”  Miss  White  was  active  in  the 
work  of  the  Association,  serving  for  ten  years  as 
president  and  for  seventeen  years  as  secretary  of 
the  Glasgow  branch.  She  was  also  treasurer  of  the 
South-West  Christian  Temperance  Society. 

Miss  White  published  her  autobiography  under 
the  title,  “Recollections  of  My  Temperance  Work.” 

WHITE,  PHILIP  S.  American  lawyer;  born  at 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  in  1807 ; died  in  1868.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Virginia  and  Harvard. 
In  1829  he  settled  in  Florida,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  visited  Cuba  to  collect  documentary 
evidence  in  a case  in  wJiich  he  was  interested.  On 
his  return  to  the  United  States  he  finished  his  le- 
gal studies  with  Judge  Monroe,  of  Kentucky.  He 
participated  in  the  Seminole  War  (1835-45),  as  a 
result  of  which  his  health  became  impaired;  and 
he  then  made  a tour  with  his  family  through  Eu- 
rope, extending  over  nearly  four  years.  In  1839  he 
was  appointed  district  attorney  of  Wisconsin. 

In  1841  White  located  in  Philadelphia,  in  which 
city  he  signed  the  pledge  and  entered  upon  a con- 
siderable period  of  temperance  work.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  join  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance and  was  initiated  in  the  Grand  Division 
April  26,  1844.  He  became  the  first  Grand  Worthy 
Patriarch  of  Pennsylvania  (1844),  the  first  Most 
Worthy  Treasurer,  and  the  second  Most  Worthy 
Patriarch  of  the  National  Division.  At  the  first 
National  Jubilee  of  the  Order  in  the  city  of  New 
York  he  addressed  an  outdoor  audience  of  about 
40,000  persons. 

From  the  first  White  took  a firm  stand  against 
the  liquor  traffic.  He  arranged  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Temperance  Society  to  prosecute  all 
violators  of  the  license  law  in  Philadelphia  in 
1842-43,  and  he  prepared  a number  of  appeals  to 
the  medical  faculty  in  relation  to  the  liquor  ques- 
tion. He  was  an  impressive  speaker,  and  did  val- 
iant service  to  the  temperance  cause  both  on  the 
platform  and  by  his  pen.  Among  his  temperance 
writings  were:  “The  Maniac”;  “The  Indian  Pay- 
ment”; “Vindication  of  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of 
Temperance”;  and  “The  War  of  4,000  Years,”  a 
history  of  intemperance,  together  with  an  account 
of  the  various  temperance  organizations. 

White  lived  at  a time  when  the  total-abstinence 
movement  was  practically  in  its  beginning.  It  re- 
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quired  no  small  degree  of  moral  courage  for  him 
to  break  away  from  the  convivialities  of  his  asso- 
ciates and  to  live  up  to  the  obligations  of  his  mem- 
bership in  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  In  1857  it  was 
reported  that  he  had  violated  his  pledge  and  had 
consequently  ceased  to  be  a member  of  the  Order. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  failed  to  accept  reobli- 
gation. 


PHILIP  S.  WHITE 


WHITE,  ROBERT  GUEST.  British  total-ab- 
stinence advocate;  born  in  Ireland  about  1776;  died 
in  Liverpool,  England,  April  18,  1839.  Practically 
his  entire  life  was  spent  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  where 
he  served  as  sheriff  and  where  he  ardently  advo- 
cated the  adoption  of  temperance  principles.  Late 
in  the  thirties  he  removed  to  Liverpool,  where  he 
was  in  business  for  himself  for  about  two  years 
prior  to  his  death. 

White’s  conversion  to  the  cause  of  teetotalism 
came  about  through  his  having  to  appear  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  evi- 
dence concerning  the  evils  of  intemperance.  While 
he  was  in  London  he  met  Joseph  Livesey,  of  Pres- 
ton, and  John  Finch,  of  Liverpool,  who  had  been 
summoned  to  that  city  on  the  same  errand.  These 
two  men  acquainted  him  with  the  history  of  the 
Lancashire  total-abstinence  societies,  and  he  de- 
termined to  visit  Preston  and  witness  for  himself 
the  workings  of  the  new  organizations.  As  a re- 
sult, White  signed  the  teetotal  pledge  and  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  stanchest  supporters  of  the  move- 
ment. Upon  the  formation  of  the  British  Asso- 
CIATIOTV  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OP  TEMPERANCE  (Oct. 
6,  1835)  he  was  elected  its  first  president,  and  he 
continued  to  serve  in  that  capacity  until  his  death. 
In  addition  to  his  services  as  president  of  the  As- 
sociation, he  very  materially  aided  the  early  mis- 
sionaries in  the  total-abstinence  movement. 

WHITE,  WILLIAM.  British  Wesleyan  mission- 
ary and  temperance  pioneer;  born  at  Inglewood, 
Durham  County,  England,  in  1798;  died  Nov.  25, 


WHITMAN 

1875.  He  was  educated  in  the  village  schools  and 
married  in  1829. 

Emigrating  to  New  Zealand,  White  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  there  during  the 
years  1830-35.  The  Protestant  missionaries  work- 
ing among  the  natives  were  especially  desirous  of 
saving  the  Maoris  from  the  evil  influence  of  alco- 
hol. White  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Eliza  White,  were 
zealous  in  this  work,  and  on  Sept.  21,^  1835,  held  a 

temperance  meeting  in  the  WesleyanMission  Chapel 

at  Mangungu,  on  the  Hokianga  River,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  a native  temperance  so- 
ciety. One  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  this  early 
temperance  gathering  requested  the  cessation  of 
the  importation  of  spirits  into  the  district  and 
urged  the  smashing  of  liquor  casks  then  stored  in 
the  village.  This  latter  decision  was  immediately 
acted  upon.  The  British  Resident,  Captain  M’Don- 
nell,  had  previously  smashed  a cask  of  rum  in  the 
presence  of  Maoris  and  Europeans.  The  native  chief  s 
of  the  neighborhood  were  eager  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  additional  quantities  of  spirits,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Dawson  Burns  (‘‘Temp.  Hist.’  p. 
101 ),  and  all  opposition  to  the  destruction  of  the 
liquor  proceeded  from  the  more  worthless  class  of 
whites. 

WHITE  CROSS.  See  SocI^:T^:  Antialcoolique 

FRANQAISE  DE  la  CrOIX'BLANCHE. 

WHITING,  EDITH  GRACE.  American  school- 
teacher and  temperance  reformer;  born  at  Vermil- 
lionville.  La  Salle  County,  Illinois,  Sept.  13, 1867 ; 
educated  in  the  Illinois  public  schools  and  at  the 
Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Association.  She  was 
for  many  years  a teacher  in  the  public  schools  of 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  and  Washington. 
As  a teacher  she  trained  many  pupils  in  temper- 
ance medal  contests.  She  became  affiliated  with  the 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  and  in  1920 
was  elected  State  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
East  Washington  W.  C.  T.  U.  She  also  served  as 
president  of  the  East  Washington  Union,  1923-28. 

WHITMAN,  CHARLES  SEYMOUR.  American 
governor,  lawyer,  and  Prohibition  advocate;  born 
at  Hanover,  Conn.,  Aug.  28, 1868 ; educated  at  Am- 
herst (Mass. ) College  ( A.  B.1890 ),  and  at  New  York 
(N.  Y.)  University  (LL.B.  1894) . He  also  received 
honorary  degrees  as  follows : Williams  (Mass.)  Col- 
lege (M.A.  1904;  LL.D.  1914)  ; Amherst  (LL.D. 
19'l3)  ; New  York  University  (LL.D.  1913)  ; Ham- 
ilton (N.  Y.)  College  (LL.D.  1918).  From  1901  to 
to  1903  he  was  an  assistant  corporation  counsel  in 
New  York  city.  He  married  Olive  Hitchcock,  of  New 
York  city,  Dec.  22, 1908. 

His  public  career  began  in  1904  with  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  board  of  magistrates  of  New  York 
city.  He  served  on  this  board  until  1907,  part  of 
the  time  as  president,  and  was  instrumental  in 
originating  the  city’s  Night  Court.  In  1907  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  appointed  him  to  fill  a vacancy  in 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions.  In  1909  he  ^yas 
elected  district  attorney  of  New  York  on  a Fusion 
ticket,  serving  from  1910  until  1914.  During  his 
incumbency  he  was  aggressive  in  the  prosecution, 
not  only  of  criminals,  but  of  corrupt  municipal  of- 
ficials, "securing  the  conviction  of  a New  York  po- 
lice lieutenant  for  murder  and  of  four  police  in- 
spectors for  briliery.  He  was  elected  governor  of 
New  York  in  1914  on  the  Republican  ticket  apd 
reelected  in  1916.  In  1919  he  resumed  the  practise 
of  law  in  New  York  city.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
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New  York  delegation  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention  held  in  Chicago  in  1916,  and  present- 
ed the  nomination  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes  for 
President. 

Governor  Whitman  was  an  outspoken  friend  of 
temperance,  irrespective  of  any  possible  influence 
of  his  Prohibition  sentiments  upon  his  political 
career.  After  testing  him  for  two  gubernatorial 
terms,  a prominent  New  York  Prohibition  leader 
said,  “Charles  S.  Whitman  is  the  first  Prohibition 
governor  New  York  ever  had.”  The  same  author- 
ity went  on  to  state  that  when,  in  the  1915  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  a deal  was  entered  into  by 
friends  of  the  liquor  traffic  whereby  the  traffic  was 
mulcted  for  a 25-per-cent  increase  in  the  liquor 
tax  as  the  price  of  killing  city  local  option,  the 
Governor  immediately  gave  explicit  assurance  that 
he  was  not  a party  to  the  arrangement  and  open- 
ly declared  himself  for  city  local  option. 

Upon  the  attempt  of  the  liquor  interests  to  se- 
cure a bogus  referendum  on  ratification  of  the 
National  Prohibition  Amendment,  Governor  Whit- 
man admonished  the  Legislature  that  the  proposed 
referendum  could  have  no  legal  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion, since  “the  Federal  Constitution  provides  the 
method  by  which  the  people  of  the  State  may  act, 
and  the  only  method  by  whicli  they  may  legally 
ratify  such  a proposed  amendment,  namely,  action 
by  the  Legislature,”  and  exposed  the  hypocrisy  of 
those  who  so  loudly  insisted  that  the  people  be 
consulted,  noting  that  “many  of  the  supporters  of 
this  so-called  referendum  were,  only  a year  ago, 
in  open  opposition  to  the  submission  of  an  honest 
referendum  to  the  people  on  the  subject  of  a Pro- 
hibition amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  and 
were  bitter  in  their  opposition  to  the  present  lo- 
cal-option law  of  the  State  with  its  provision  for 
an  effective  referendum  in  every  city.” 

WHITNEY,  MARY  SOPHRONIA  (RICE) . An 
American  and  Hawaiian  temperance  worker;  born 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Nov.  29,  1837;  died  in  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  Feb.  22,  1925.  She  was  educated  at 
Oberlin  (0.)  College  (1859).  In  1869  Miss  Rice 
married  Dr.  J ohn  Morgan  Whitney  at  Oberlin  and 
at  once  left  with  him  for  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  where 
she  made  her  home  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

When  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union 
was  organized  in  Hawaii  in  1884  by  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Leavitt,  Mrs.  Whitney  was  elected  president.  For 
many  years,  together  with  Miss  Mary  Green,  she 
led  the  temperance  movement  in  the  Islands.  The 
Anti-Saloon  League  was  introduced  into  Hawaii 
in  1901,  and  thereafter  the  Union  worked  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  League.  From  1916  to  1923 
Mrs.  Whitney  served  as  a vice-president  of  the 
Hawaiian  League,  and  in  1924  was  made  an  hon- 
orary vice-president. 

WHITSUN-ALE.  In  olden  times  a Ciiurch- 
ALE,  held  at  Whitsuntide,  in  rural  England.  It 
Avas  the  principal,  and  also  the  most  popular,  fes- 
tival of  its  kind  in  the  entire  year.  The  antiquary 
Francis  Douce  (1757-1834)  thus  describes  it: 

At  present  the  Whitsun  ales  are  conducted  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Two  persons  are  chosen,  previously  to 
the  meeting,  to  be  lord  and  lady  of  the  ale,  who  dress, 
as  suitably  as  they  can,  to  the  characters  they  assume. 
A large  empty  barn,  or  some  such  building  is  provided 
for  the  lord’s  hall,  and  fitted  up  with  seats  to  accommo- 
date the  company.  Here  they  assemble  to  dance  and  re- 
gale in  the  best  manner  their  circumstances  and  the 
place  will  afford  ; and  each  young  fellow  treats  his  girl 
with  a riband  or  favour.  The  lord  and  lady  honour  the 
hall  with  their  presence,  attended  by  a steward,  sword- 


bearer,  purse-bearer,  and  mace-bearer  with  their  sev- 
eral badges  or  ensigns  of  office.  They  have  likewise  a 
train-bearer  or  page,  and  a fool  or  jester,  drest  in  a 
party-coloured  jacket,  whose  ribaldry  and  gesticulation 
contribute  not  a little  to  the  entertainment  of  some  part 
of  the  company.  The  lord’s  music,  consisting  of  a pipe 
and  tabor  is  employed  to  conduct  the  dance.  . . 

— Quoted  by  Frederick  W.  Hackwood  in  “Inns,  Ales, 
and  Drinking  Customs  of  Old  England,’’  p.  52. 

How  the  ale  was  provided  for  the  feast  and  how 
the  afternoon  was  spent  is  thus  explained  by  Rich- 
ard Carew  (1555-1620)  in  his  “Survey  of  Corn- 
wall” : 

For  the  church-ale,  two  young  men  of  the  parish  are 
yerely  chosen  by  their  last  foregoers  to  be  wardens,  who, 
dividing  the  task  make  collection  among  the  parishion- 
ers, of  whatsoever  provision  it  pleaseth  them  volunta- 
rily to  bestow.  This  they  employ  in  brewing,  baking,  and 
other  acates  [purchased  provisions] , against  Whitsun- 
tide, upon  which  holidays  the  neighbours  met  at  the 
church  house,  and  there  merily  feed  on  their  owne  vic- 
tuals, each  contributing  some  petty  portion  to  the  stock, 
which,  by  many  smalls,  groweth  to  a meetly  greatness  ; 
for  there  is  entertayned  a kind  of  emulation  between 
these  wardens,  who,  by  his  graciousness  in  gathering, 
and  good  husbandry  in  expending,  can  best  advance  the 
churche’s  profit.  Besides,  the  neighbour  parishes  at  those 
times  lovingly  visit  one  another,  and  frankly  spend  their 
money  together.  The  afternoons  are  consumed  in  such 
exercises  as  olde  and  yonge  folk  (having  leysure)  doe 
accustomably  weare  out  the  time  withall.  When  the  feast 
is  ended,  the  wardens  yeeld  in  their  accounts  to  the  pa- 
rishioners ; and  such  money  as  exceedeth  the  disburse- 
ment is  layd  up  in  store,  to  defray  any  extraordinary 
charges  arising  in  the  parish,  or  imposed  on  them  for 
the  good  of  the  countrey  or  the  prince’s  service  ; neither 
of  which  commonly  gripe  so  much,  but  that  somewhat 
stil  remayneth  to  cover  the  purse’s  bottom. 

— Hackwood,  1.  c.,  p.  51. 

The  “exercises”  referred  to  included  “hocking,” 
“riffeling,”  and  “pigeon-holes”  ( a game  similar  to 
the  modern  bagatelle) . There  frequently  was  mor- 
ris-dancing, and  theatrical  performances  were  oc- 
casionally given.  The  gatherings,  however,  afford- 
ed opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  less  inno- 
cent sports.  William  Kethe  preached  a sermon  at 
Blandford,  Dorset,  in  1570,  in  which  he  denounced 
Whitsun-ales,  complaining  that  the  “holy  day  the 
multitude  call  their  revelyng  day,  which  day  is  spent 
in  bul-beatings,  heare-heatings,  bowlings,  dicyng, 
cardyng,  daunsynges,  and  drunkenness.” 

According  to  a Stratford  legend,  Shakespeare 
participated  in  a Whitsun-ale  at  Bidford  that  de- 
A’eloped  into  a drinking  contest  at  which  the  men 
of  Stratford  were  worsted.  Urged  by  his  compan- 
ions to  renew  the  contest,  Shakespeare  refused. 
“I  have  had  enough,”  he  said; 

I have  drunk  with 
Piping  Pebworth,  dancing  Marston, 

Haunted  Hillbro,  Hungry  Grafton, 

Dodging  Exhall,  papist  Wixford, 

Beggarly  Broom,  and  drunken  Bidford. 

See  illustration  on  next  page. 

Bibliography. — Richard  Valpy  French,  A^ineteewCen- 
turies  of  Drink  in  England,  London,  n.  d.  ; manuscript 
material  courteously  supplied  hy  the  late  William  An- 
drews, Curator  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Hull,  England. 

WHITTAKER,  THOMAS.  English  temperance 
pioneer;  born  near  the  dividing  line  between  the 
counties  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  Aug.  22, 1 81 3 ; 
died  at  Scarborough  Nov.  20,  1899.  His  early  days 
were  spent  in  Lancashire  where  he  worked  in  a cot- 
ton-mill at  Blackburn,  and,  against  his  better  na- 
ture, became  a victim  of  drink.  On  April  13,  1835, 
he  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  Blackburn  Tee- 
total Society  and  signed  the  pledge.  He  immediate- 
ly became  a local  temperance  advocate,  developing  a 
trenchant  platform  power.  His  initial  efforts  afield 
( 1835-36) , financed  by  Joseph  Livesey,  of  Preston, 
were  in  the  northern  counties  of  England,  where 
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he  was  the  first  to  preach  total  abstinence  in  many 
districts. 

Whittaker  was  one  of  the  first  traveling  agents 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Temperance,  setting  out  in  May,  1830.  Most  of  his 
itinerary  was  accomplished  on  foot.  Although  in 
many  places  he  met  with  indignities,  his  speeches 
in  general  were  received  with  enthusiasm.  When 
the  town  crier  woiild  not  announce  his  meetings, 
he  announced  them  himself  with  a rattle  which  he 
carried.  He  distributed  many  tracts,  and  later 
claimed  to  have  converted  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  to 
teetotalism.  He  was  popular  in  Somerset,  where  he 
acquired  the  sobriquet  of  “bishop  of  the  diocese.” 

In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  arrived  in  London 
on  May  20,  1837,  and  three  days  later  addressed 
the  first  anniversary  session  of  the  New  British  and 
Foreign  Temperance  Society.  He  made  a favorable 
impression  and  spent  the  entire  year  of  1838  as  a 


Battles  in  Temperance  Armour”  and  “Out  of  Dark- 
est England.” 

Several  membersof  Whittaker’s  family  have  been 
prominently  identified  with  the  temperance  move- 
ment. His  elder  brother,  William  Whittaker,  of 
Blackburn  and  Salford,  joined  him  in  taking  the 
pledge  and  for  53  years  was  a loyal  supporter  of 
the  cause.  Thomas  Whittaker  was  thrice  married, 
and  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Louisa  Palmer  Whit- 
taker, of  East  Harling,  Norfolk,  who  signed  the 
j)ledge  at  one  of  his  London  meetings  and  to  whom 
he  was  wedded  on  Aug.  6,  1838,  was  his  able  as- 
sistant during  the  most  active  period  of  his  temper- 
ance career.  His  son.  Sir  Thoma.s  Palmer  Whit- 
T.VKER,  Member  of  Parliament  and  president  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  became  the  most  promi- 
nent British  exponent  of  State  purchase  as  a means 
of  abolishing  the  liquor  traffic.  Another  son,  Mere- 
dith Thompson  Whittaker,  .T.  P.  ( b.  Axig.  26, 1 84 1 ) , 
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traveling  agent  of  the  Society.  For  many  years 
thereafter,  under  various  auspices,  he  continued  in 
the  field  in  the  interests  of  abstinence.  In  1874  he 
became  an  agent  of  the  National  Temperance  Soci- 
ety; in  1800-61  he  lectured  independently;  in  1867 
he  made  a temperance  tour  of  Scotland ; and  in  1875 
he  lectured  for  the  Scottish  Temperance  League; 
in  the  latter  year,  also,  during  a visit  to  America, 
he  delivered  many  temperance  addresses. 

Meanwhile  he  had  settled  in  Scarborough  and 
became  an  agent  of  the  United  Kingdom  Temper- 
ance and  General  Provident  Institution,  serving 
for  several  years  in  this  capacity.  In  1880  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  Scarborough  and  was  later  made 
a justice  of  the  peace.  Reminiscences  of  his  long 
career  were  published  in  the  Gazette  in  1897.  He 
was  author  of  two  autobiographical  works,  “Life’s 


has  been  a lifelong  abstainer  enjoying  excellent 
health,  and  a worker  for  temperance  from  boyhood. 

WHITTAKER,  Sir  THOMAS  PALMER.  En- 
glish Meml)er  of  Parliament,  life-insurance  direc- 
tor. and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  Scarl>or- 
ough  -Ian.  7,  1850;  died  at  Eastbourne  Nov.  9, 
1919.  He  was  educated  at  Huddersfield  College.  He 
engaged  in  the  hardware  and  iron  trade  (1866- 
82).  and  later  was  a newspaper  editor  (1882-92). 
He  then  entered  life  insurance  and  subseqiiently  l>e- 
came  chairman  and  managing  director  of  the  Life 
Assurance  Institution.  He  was  a IMember  of  Par- 
liament from  the  Spen  Valley  Division,  Yorkshire, 
from  1892  until  his  death.  He  was  knighted  in 
1906  and  was  made  a privy  councilor  in  1908.  In 
1874  he  married  Emma  Mary  Theedam,  of  Scar- 
borough. 
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Tile  son  of  the  well-known  temperance  pioneer, 
Thomas  Whittakick,  he  early  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  abstinence  and  became  active  in  a number 
of  temperance  organizations,  serving  as  president 
of  several,  including  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance. 
As  a Member  of  Parliament  he,  for  several  years, 
supported  the  restrictive  measures  sponsored  by 
the  Alliance  and  other  temperance  organizations; 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  however,  he  advo- 
cated State  purchase  of  the  alcohol  industry  as  the 
best  means  of  eventually  doing  away  with  the  liq- 
uor traffic.  W hile  this  policy  alienated  him  from  ma- 
ny conservative  temperance  workers,  his  sincerit)- 
was  never  questioned.  He  was  a meml>er  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Licensing  ( 1896-99) . 

Whittaker  was  especially  concerned  over  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  he  address- 
ed the  British  Medical  Association  at  Oxford  in 
1904  on  “Drink  in  Relation  to  Poverty  and  Public 
Health.”  On  April  25,  1902,  he  delivered  the  third 
of  the  Lees  and  Raper  Memorial  Lectures,  on  “The 
Economic  Aspect  of  the  Drink  Problem.”  At  the 
Twelfth  International  Congress  on  Alcoholism,  held 
in  London  in  1909,  he  spoke  on  “The  Economic  Ef- 
fects of  the  Production  and  Consumption  of  Alco- 
hol.” 

WHITTEMORE,  (MRS.)  E.  M.  See  Door  of 
Hope. 

WHYTE,  JAMES.  British  author  and  temper- 
ance leader;  born  near  Ci'ieff,  Perthshire,  Scot- 
land. !March  .3,  1835;  died  at  Urmston,  Lancashire, 
England.  Jan.  13,  1906.  The  son  of  a tenant  farm- 
er, he  was  successively  employed  as  a draper  at 
Stirling,  Airdrie,  and  Glasgow.  Upon  removing  to 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  he  went  into  business  for  him- 
self. Whyte  was  twice  married:  (1)  In  1859  to 
Miss  Marion  Thompson,  of  Perth,  Scotland ; and  ( 2 ) 
in  November,  1901,  to  Miss  Dickson,  of  Urmston. 

Soon  after  settling  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Whyte 
began  to  read  the  Alliance  Neios.  This  periodical, 
together  with  John  Stuart  Mill’s  “Liberty,”  made 
him  an  ardent  champion  of  Prohibition,  and  he 
l)ecame  a total  abstainer.  He  joined  the  Newcas- 
tle Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Tem- 
plars and  held  different  offices  in  the  local  Order. 
In  June,  1873.  he  became  an  organizing  superin- 
tendent for  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  with 
headquarters  at  Manchester.  In  this  capacity  he 
conducted  numerous  speaking-tours  throughout 
Lancashire.  In  1884  he  was  made  secretary  of  the 
Alliance,  serving  until  ill  health  compelled  him  to 
retire  in  1894.  As  consulting  secretary,  he  main- 
tained an  active  connection  with  the  Alliance  un- 
til his  death. 

Whyte  was  an  expert  temperance  statistician 
and  a keen  newspaper  controversialist.  He  was  the 
author  of  a number  of  works  of  fiction,  which  in- 
clude the  following  on  temperance  themes:  “How 
Mick  Maloney  Became  a Good  Templar”;  “Agnes 
Gray:  A Tale  of  Street  Rescue” ; and  “Arthur  Doug- 
las.” In  1880  he  published  “The  Alcohol  Contro- 
versy” and  “Dialogues  on  Doctors  and  Drinking,” 
the  latter  being  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  physio- 
logical aspect  of  the  temperance  problem.  He  wrote, 
also,  several  works  on  economic  subjects. 

WHYTE,  JOHN  ALEXANDER.  British  tem- 
perance worker ; born  at  Rathven.  Banffshire,  Scot- 
land, Sept.  19,  1876;  educated  in  the  Clydebank 
public  schools.  He  married  Christina  Sanderson, 
of  Peebles,  on  Aug.  30,  1907. 


For  many  y'ears  ( 1899-1916)  Whyte  was  organ- 
izing secretary  and  agent  for  the  Independent  Or- 
der of  Good  Templars,  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland. 
In  1924-25  he  was  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England  and  United  Services,  I.  0.  G.  T. 
From  1916  to  1928  he  was  secretary  of  the  Kent 
( England ) County  Temperance  Federation.  He  also 
held  a number  of  offices  in  the  Kent  branch  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Rechabites,  including  that 
of  Provincial  Chief  Ruler  of  the  Metropolitan 
Province  (1926-28).  In  1928  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land to  become  general  organizing  and  financial 
secretary  of  the  Scottish  Brotherhood  Union. 
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WIDDING,  JOHAN  LUDVIG.  A Norwegian 
banker  and  temperance  leader;  born  at  Borge,  in 
the  province  of  Smaalene,  June  25,  1878.  He  re- 
moved to  Christiania  (Oslo)  in  1895  and  became 
active  in  the  business  life  of  the  capital.  In  1899 
he  was  made  president  and  manager  of  the  Wid- 
ding  Bureau,  a banking  concern  which  he  helped 
to  organize.  He  has  also  been  prominent  in  local 
political  life,  as  a member  of  the  Community  Board 
and  of  the  County  Board  of  Administration.  In 
politics  he  has  been  a Social  Democrat,  with  an 
active  interest  in  economic  reform. 

Widding  joined  the  International  Order  of  Good 
Templars  on  Dec.  23,  1903;  took  the  District  De- 
gree in  1904;  and  has  since  served  in  nearly  every 
responsible  capacity  in  the  Order.  When  only  35 
years  of  age  he  became  Chief  Templar  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Norway.  During  his  incumbency  (1913- 
17)  he  was  most  successful  in  his  efforts  to  ex- 
tend and  strengthen  the  Order. 

WIDOW’S  PORT.  A name  given  in  England  to 
a mixture  of  potato  spirits  and  inferior  wine,  re- 
ferring to  the  idea  that,  as  a widow  retains  her 
husband’s  name  after  he  has  been  taken  from  her, 
so  does  the  widow’s  port  after  the  port  has  been 
taken  from  it:  a confused  analogy,  since  genuine 
port  wine  at  no  time  forms  a part  of  the  mixture. 
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WIESELGREN,  PETER.  Swedish  temperance 
reformer;  born  at  Sphnhult,  Vislanda,  Kronoberg, 
Sweden,  Oct.  1,  1800;  died  there  Oct.  10,  1877.  He 
was  educated  at  Vaxjo  High  School  and  at  the 
University  of  Lund  ( Ph.D.  1823 ) . He  became  inter- 
ested in  total  abstinence  through  the  fate  of  a pris- 
oner in  the  jail  at  Viixjd,  who  was  sentenced  to  death 
for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  committed  while  he  was 
intoxicated.  Wieselgren  determined  to  bcome  an 
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abstainer.  On  April  24,  1810,  with  a number  of 
friends,  he  signed  a document  promising  to  “ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors ; that  are 
of  no  benefit  to  health  and  which,  by  force  of  habit, 
may  prove  injurious,”  and  these  principles  were 
adhered  to  by  Wieselgren  and  most  of  his  compan- 
ions throughout  their  lives. 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of  Lund 
Wieselgren  was  appointed  lecturer  in  literature. 
From  1823  to  1828  he  was  tutor  in  the  homes  of 
a number  of  men  in  Stockholm,  after  which  he  be- 
came deputy  librarian  and  professor  of  esthetics 
at  the  University  of  Lund.  Here  he  carried  on  a 
crusade  against  drunkenness  and  other  moral  evils, 
which  excited  mucli  indignation  among  those  who 
felt  the  sting  of  his  words;  and,  there  being  on 
this  account  little  hope  for  further  promotion,  in 
1 833  he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  Vesterstad. 

Though  not  of  robust  health,  Wieselgren  at  once 
began  the  task  of  extricating  his  parish  from  the 
miserable  position  to  which  it  had  fallen  from  drink, 
and  after  some  years  it  came  to  he  acknowledged 
as  a pattern  for  others. 

At  first  Wieselgren  directed  his  crusade  chiefly 
against  drunkenness.  At  that  time  corn  brandy,  a 
powerful  intoxicant,  was  produced  in  a large  num- 
ber of  distilleries  (about  173,000),  located  in  all 
parts  of  the  country ; it  was  used  by  every  one,  and 
was  regarded  as  a kind  of  elixir.  Everywhere  in 
Sweden  the  results  of  this  drink  were  the  same,  so 
that  the  change  in  Vesterstad  excited  great  atten- 
tion. From  every  quarter  appeals  were  made  to 


the  man  who  had  accomplished  this  improvement; 
and,  in  spite  of  weak  health  and  limited  means, 
Wieselgren  undertook  what  he  deemed  to  be  his 
duty,  traveling  throughout  his  native  land  during 
ing  1838-4(5,  entreating  the  people  to  enter  the  fight 
against  the  intoxicant  that  was  ruining  the  coun- 
try. He  urged  that  Sweden  could  not  be  saved  if 
it  retained  even  the  moderate  use  of  spirits,  but 
that  it  must  renounce  and  totally  abstain  from  all 
consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

This  appeal,  which  was  made  to  all,  even  to 
those  who  were  moderate  users  of  drink,  awakened 
opposition  and  indignation,  while  jeers  and  abuse 
were  heaped  uj)on  the  undaunted  reformer.  How- 
ever, the  number  of  his  adherents  steadily  in- 
creased. He  organized  the  first  temperance  associ- 
ation in  Sweden  at  Vesterstad  Dec.  1,  1836.  Others 
followed,  and  the  membership  soon  numbered  3,000. 

Wieselgren  started  an  agitation  for  legislation 
to  restrict  the  sale  of  liquors,  and  circulated  pe- 
titions among  all  classes  in  its  behalf,  as  a result 
of  which  a liquor  law  was  passed  by  the  Diet  of 
1853-54  and  approved  by  tlie  King  in  1855.  This 
law  was  generally  approved  except  in  the  south- 
ern provinces,  where  it  deprived  the  people  of  the 
right  of  distilling,  and,  so  great  was  their  discon- 
tent, a riot  was  apprehended.  Wieselgren  was  sent 
by  the  King’s  command  to  deal  with  the  threat- 
ened danger;  and  in  meetings  with  the  discon- 
tented at  Bleking  and  Gotlialand,  in  the  summer 
of  1855,  he  convinced  them  of  the  benefits  of  the 
law  and  reconciled  them  to  the  new  regime. 

In  1844  Wieselgren  had  been  made  Doctor  of  The- 
ology, in  1847  rector  of  Helsingborg,  and  in  1857 
dean  of  Goteborg;  and  in  tliese  positions  he  con- 
stantly fought  for  the  demands  of  piety  and  a mor- 
al life.  He  was  a prolific  author,  publishing  many 
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works  on  historical,  liierary,  l)iographical,  and  sci- 
entific subjects,  as  well  as  on  temperance,  which 
paved  the  way  for  his  work  as  a temperance  re- 
Lwmer,  of  which  one  of  the  most  important  was 
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Ills  “History  of  the  Swedisli  Liquor  Laws  for  200 
\ears.”  His  address  at  the  great  meeting  held  in 
tlie  Hall  of  Exchange,  Stockholm,  Aug.  17,  1840, 
has  been  reprinted  several  times,  as  have  also  many 
of  his  other  temperance  publications. 

The  honor  in  which  Wieselgren  is  held  in  Swe- 
den proves  the  benefits  of  the  work  he  accomplished. 
Monuments  have  been  erected  in  his  honor  at  his 
grave  and  at  his  birthplace.  At  the  centenary  of  his 
birth,  the  Swedish  nation,  the  King,  and  the  most 
eminent  men  assembled  at  the  call  of  the  six  most 
important  temperance  organizations  to  honor  his 
memory,  and  meetings  were  held  throughout  the 
country,  at  which  time  the  “Father  of  the  Swedish 
temperance  movement,”  who  had  so  long  been  de- 
cried and  discredited,  was  made  the  subject  of  the 
heartiest  expressions  of  respect,  love,  and  gratitude. 

His  son.  Per  Sigfrid  Wieselgren,  Swedish  auth- 
or and  statesman,  ably  carried  on  his  father’s  work 
as  a temperance  leader. 

WIESELGREN,  PER  SIGFRID.  A Swedish 
statesman,  author,  and  temperance  leader;  born 
in  the  parish  of  Vesterstad,  Skane,  Nov.  26,  1843; 
died  in  Goteborg  (Gothenburg)  Oct.  11,  1910.  He 


was  educated  in  the  leading  institutions  of  Stock- 
holm, receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
in  1869.  In  1872  he  entered  the  civil  service  at 
Goteborg;  in  1875  he  was  elected  to  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Swedish  Parliament;  in  1884  he  be- 
came a member  of  the  Urban  Court  of  Justice  at 
Goteborg;  in  1885  he  Avas  appointed  director-gen- 
eral of  his  Majesty’s  prisons;  in  1887  he  was  elected 
to  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament;  and  Avas  re- 
elected in  1896. 

Wieselgren  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Wies- 
elgren, SAvedish  temperance  pioneer,  and  early  in 
life  became  imbued  Avith  his  father’s  abstinence 
sentiments,  which  he  championed  in  the  Riksdag. 
Public  attention  was  first  draAvn  to  him  when  he 
accused  the  association  formed  for  carrying  out 


the  monopoly  on  the  sale  of  Spirits  established  by 
the  Gothenburg  System  of  forgetting  the  moral 
aims  of  the  System  and  of  seeking  solely  to  make 
money  for  the  State.  The  ansAA^er  of  the  associa- 
tion Avas  to  make  him  a member  of  its  board;  and 
in  this  position  he  labored  to  secure  a better  en- 
forcement of  the  laAA^  and  to  encourage  the  open- 
ing of  reading-  and  lunch-rooms  where  no  liquor 
AAms  sei'Amd.  From  1893  until  his  death  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  SAvedish  Temperance  Society  (Svenska 
Nykterhetssdllskapet) . 

Wieselgren  was  the  author  of : a “History  of 
His  Majesty’s  Prisons” ; a biography  of  his  father  ; 
an  epitome  of  SAvedish  liquor  laAVS  from  1855  to 
1877;  and  numerous  pamphlets  and  monographs 
on  criminology  and  on  the  Gothenburg  System. 

WIGHAM,  HENRY.  British  religious  and  tem- 
perance reformer;  Ijorn  in  Edinburgh  in  1822; 
died  in  Dublin  Nov.  19,  1897.  He  resided  in  En- 
gland for  about  nine  years  and  then  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  Avhere  he  participated  in  the  moAmment 
for  the  abolition  of  slaA^ery  in  America.  Wigham 
served  as  honorary  secretary  of  the  Edinburgh 
Peace  Society,  Avhich  organization  he  represented 
at  peace  congresses  in  Paris  (1849)  and  London 
(1851).  He  also  sponsored  the  Peace  Conference 
in  Edinburgh  in  1852. 

Interested  in  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment and  in  religious  reform  movements,  Wigham 
AA-as  also  a student  of  the  temperance  question  and, 
after  removing  to  Dublin  in  1856,  participated  in 
the  moA’ement  in  Ireland.  Endorsing  the  policy  of 
the  LTnited  Kingdom  Alliance,  he  became  one  of  the 
early  members  of  its  Dublin  auxiliary.  Upon  the 
formation  of  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Associa- 
tion, in  1866,  he  was  made  honorary  secretary.  He 
served  as  treasurer  of  the  Irish  Permissive  Bill 
Association  and  as  an  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Irish  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Intemper- 
ance into  AA'hich  it  Avas  later  merged.  He  Avas  also 
president  of  the  Hibernian  Band  of  Hope  Union. 
His  brother,  John  R.  Wigham,  Avas  also  a stanch 
supporter  of  the  temperance  movement  in  Dublin. 

WIGHTMAN,  JULIA  BAINBRIDGE 
(JAMES).  English  temperance  apostle  and  au- 
thor; born  in  India  Jan.  23,  1815;  died  at  ShreAvs- 
bury,  Shropshire,  England,  Jan.  14,1898.  She  mar- 
ried the  Rev.  Charles  Wightman  Dec.  1,  1842;  and 
they  spent  more  than  50  years  in  ShreAvsbury, 
Shropshire,  Avhere  Mr.  Wightman  Avas  vicar  of  St. 
Alkmond’s. 

Converted  to  total  abstinence  March  23.  1858, 
Avhen  she  signed  the  pledge,  Mrs.  Wightman’s  tem- 
))erance  Avork  began  in  her  husband’s  parish.  AAdiere 
she  Ausited  the  homes  of  Avorking  men.  and  induced 
them  and  their  AviA'es  to  attend  small  temperance 
meetings,  securing  thousands  of  total-abstinence 
pledges.  She  raised  more  than  £6,000  ($30,000), 
Avith  Avhich  she  erected  a Avorking  men’s  Temper- 
ance Hall,  in  Avhich  opportunities  Avere  afforded  for 
recreation  and  sociability  Avithout  the  accompani- 
ment of  alcoholic  drinks.  So  successful  Avas  she  in 
this  Avork  that,  at  the  request  of  many  friends,  she 
i-elated  her  experiences  in  a small  book  entitled 
“Haste  to  the  Rescue;  or.  Work  While  it  is  Day” 
(London,  1860).  The  success  of  the  little  volume 
Avas  remarkable,  and  its  influence  extended  far  be- 
yond England.  It  Avas  through  reading  this  book 
that  William  S.  Caine  decicled  to  sign  a total-ab- 
stinence pledge  and  to  enter  temperance  Avork. 
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Othei’  temperance  works  hy  Mrs.  VViglitman  in- 
clude : “Annals  of  the  Rescued’’  ( English  and  Amer- 
ican editions,  1860)  ; “An  Account  of  the  Origin 
and  Progress  of  the  Work  of  Shrewsbury  Working 
Men’s  Hall”  (1864);  “Ten  Years’  Experience  of 
Total  Abstinence”  (1868,  1871)  ; and  “Arrest  the 
Destroyer’s  March”  ( 1877 ) . 

See  Haste  to  the  Rescue;  or,  Work  While 
IT  IS  Day. 

WILBERFORCE,  ALBERT  BASIL  ORME.  An 

English  divine  and  Prohibition  advocate;  born  at 
Winchester,  Hampshire,  Feb.  14, 1841 ; died  in  Lon- 
don May  13,  1916.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxford  (P.A.  I8(ir);  ]\I.A.  1867; 
D.D.) . He  married  Miss  Charlotte  Langford. 

In  1866  he  was  ordained  as  chaplain  to  his  fa- 
ther, the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  subsequently  served 
curacies  at  Cuddesdon,  Oxfordshire,  and  at  Seaton, 
Devonshire.  In  1869  he  became  curate  of  St.  Jude’s, 
Southsea,  and  in  1871  was  nominated  to  the  im- 
portant rectory  of  St.  Mary’s,  Southamj)ton.  He 
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became  residentiary  canon  of  Westminster  in  1894, 
chaplain  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1896,  and 
archdeacon  of  Westminster  in  1900. 

When  Wilberforce  went  to  Southampton,  tem- 
|)crance  sentiment  was  at  low  ebb  in  the  district. 
An  old  temperance  society  was  in  existence,  and 
occasional  meetings  were  held,  but  little  interest 
was  manifested.  The  new  rector  liad  never  expressed 
any  particular  sympathy  for  the  temperance  move- 
ment, and  members  of  the  local  Good  Teni])lar  Or- 
der were  surpri/ed  when  he  not  only  donated  St. 
Mary’s  Mission  Hall  for  the  organization  of  a new 
Lodge,  but  also  gave  theTii  rent,  light,  and  heat 
free  for  a j)eriod  of  twelve  months.  Wilberforce 
consented  to  preside  over  the  first  temperance  meet- 
ing held  in  the  Hall  and  publicly  took  the  pledge 
of  total  abstinence  as  an  examj)le  to  his  ])arish- 
ioners.  On  Nov.  23,  1 873.  he  founded  the  St.  Mary’s 
Church  of  England  I'otal  Abstinence  Society  with 


a membershij)  of  90,  which  number  grew  to  over 
1,500  during  the  following  five  years.  Henceforth 
he  held  fortnightly  temperance  meetings,  at  which 
he  administered  the  pledge  to  many  thousands  of 
men  and  women. 

In  October,  1875,  he  read  a paper  at  the  Church 
Congress  at  Stoke-upon-Trent  on  “The  Best  Means 
to  Counteract  Drunkenness,”  which  created  a deep 
imj)ression  uj)on  those  present  and  was  the  means 
of  bringing  a considerable  number  of  his  fellow 
clergymen  into  the  ranks  of  the  temperance  re- 
formers. His  famous  sermon.  “Sound  an  Alarm,” 
was  widely  distributed  throughout  theU nited  King- 
dom. It  is  said  that  tlie  late  Samuel  Morley  sent 
a copy  to  every  minister  in  England,  many  of  them 
reading  it  from  their  ])ulpits.  Canon  Wilberforce 
adopted  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  and  was  widely  known  as  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  exponents  of  Prohibition  and 
advanced  toetotalism  in  Great  Britain. 

He  published  a number  of  volumes  of  his  ser- 
mons, among  them  being  “The  Power  that  Work- 
eth  in  Us”  ( 1910 ) . 

WILBUR,  HENRY  WATSON.  American  edi- 
tor and  Prohibition  advocate;  born  at  Easton,  N. 
Y.,  May  15,  1851  ; died  at  Saratoga  Spring,  N.,  Y., 
Sc]>t.  5,  1914.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  and  Vineland,  N.  J. 
He  married  Eliza  M.  Sowle  at  Vineland  Oct.  21, 
1880.  He  was  a “recommended  minister”  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

From  1876  to  1884  Wilbur  was  editor  of  the 
independent  at  Vineland,  where  he  organized  a to- 
tal-abstinence society  known  as  the  “Reform  Club.” 
Later  he  was  active  in  the  Independent  Order  of 
Good  Templars  and  at  one  time  was  Grand  Chief 
Templar  of  New  Jersey.  In  May,  1886,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  Anti-Saloon  Republi- 
can Conference.  In  1886  he  was  editor  of  the  Bulle- 
iin  at  Millville,  N.  J.,  but,  having  changed  his 
politics  from  Republican  to  Prohibition  party,  he 
changed  the  name  of  his  pa]>er  to  the  Prohibi- 
iioniat  and  ])u))lished  it  in  Vineland  and  Bridge- 
ton  until  1889,  when  he  became  editor  of  the  Mir- 
ror, an  independent  local  paper  at  Hammonton, 
N.  .1.  In  1892  he  was  called  to  the  editorship  of 
the  Onllook,  a new  Prohibition  pa])er,  at  Vine- 
buui.  In  1896  he  l)ccame  a member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Voice,  Prohibition  weekly  of  New  A'ork 
city.  Later  he  had  editorial  charge  of  Trne  Re- 
form. 

He  was  Prohibition  ])arty  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor in  New  Jersey  in  1895  and  for  secretary  of 
State  in  New  York  in  1898. 

WILCOX.  ELLA  WHEELER.  American  au- 
thor and  tem])crance  advocate;  born  at  Johns- 
town Centre,  Wis.,  in  1855;  died  at  Short  Beach, 
Conn.,  Oct.  30,  1919.  She  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic scliools  of  Windsor,  Wis.,  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  .At  an  early  age  she  began  to 
write  and  by  the  time  she  was  sixteen  she  was  con- 
tribufing  ])oems  and  articles  to  news])apers  and 
])erio(licals.  In  1884  Miss  Wheeler  married  Rob- 
ert M.  Wilcox  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  later  removing 
to  New  Ahuk  city.  For  many  years  she  was  a reg- 
ular contributor  to  the  Xew  York  Journal  and 
the  Chicago  A nicri(‘an,  in  which  pa])crs  many  of 
her  ])oems  were  first  pulilished.  She  also  wrote  sev- 
eral novels  and  (‘ontiibuted  articles  to  various 
newspaper  syndicates.  .She  toured  J7uroj)e  during 
1918  as  siM'cial  re|)resentati\ e of  the  Red  Star. 
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Mrs.  Wilcox  early  became  interested  in  the  tem- 
j)erance  cause  and  especially  in  the  work  of  the 
Good  Tem])lars,  attending,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
the  International  Session  of  that  Order  held  at 
Madison,  M’is.,  in  1872,  at  which  time  her  poem 
“Welcome  to  Good  Templars”  was  read,  and  thence- 
forth she  became  a powerful  advocate  of  the  move- 
ment. Her  interest  was  greatly  concerned  with  the 
young  peojile  and  she  saw  in  strong  drink  one  of 
the  greatest  enemies  of  youth. 

Her  first  volume  of  verse,  “Drops  of  Water,” 
published  in  1872,  was  on  the  subject  of  total  ab- 
stinence and  contains  an  excellent  selection  of  tem- 
perance poems,  one  of  which,  “The  Two  Glasses,” 
reads  as  follows ; 

There  sat  two  glasses,  filled  to  the  brim. 

On  a rich  man's  table,  rim  to  rim. 

One  was  ruddy  and  red  as  blood. 

And  one  was  as  clear  as  the  crystal  flood. 

Said  the  glass  of  wine  to  his  paler  brother  : 

‘'Let  us  tell  tales  of  the  past  to  each  other. 

I can  tell  of  banquet,  and  revel,  and  mirth, 

"Where  1 was  king,  for  1 ruled  in  might ; 

And  the  proudest  and  grandest  souls  on  earth 
Fell  under  my  touch,  as  though  struck  with  blight. 

Prom  the  head  of  kings  I have  torn  the  crown  ; 

From  the  heights  of  fame  I have  hurled  men  down  ; 

I have  blasted  many  an  honoured  name  ; 

I have  taken  virtue  and  given  shame  ; 

I have  tempted  the  youth,  with  a sip,  a taste. 

That  has  made  his  future  a barren  waste. 

Far  greater  than  any  king  am  1, 

Or  than  any  army  under  the  sky. 

1 have  made  the  arm  of  the  driver  fail. 

And  sent  the  train  from  its  iron  rail. 

I have  made  good  ships  go  down  at  sea. 

And  the  shrieks  of  the  lost  were  sweet  to  me. 

Fame,  strength,  wealth,  genius,  before  me  fall. 

And  my  might  and  power  are  over  all. 

Ho  ! ho  ! pale  brother,”  laughed  the  wine, 

"Can  you  boast  of  deeds  as  great  as  mine?” 

Said  the  glass  of  water  : ‘‘I  cannot  boast 
Of  a king  dethroned  or  a murdered  host ; 

But  I can  tell  of  hearts  that  were  sad. 

By  my  crystal  drops  made  light  and  glad  ; 

Of  thirsts  1 have  quenched,  and  brows  I have  laved  ; 

Of  hands  I have  cooled  and  souls  I have  saved. 

I have  leaped  through  the  valley  and  dashed  down  the 
mountain  ; 

Slept  in  the  sunshine  and  dripped  from  the  fountain. 

I have  burst  my  cloud-fetters  and  dropped  from  the  sky, 
And  everywhere  gladdened  the  landscape  and  eye. 

I have  eased  the  hot  forehead  of  fever  and  pain  ; 

I have  made  the  parched  meadows  grow  fertile  with 
grain  ; 

I can  tell  of  the  powerful  wheel  o’  the  mill, 

That  ground  out  the  flour  and  turned  at  my  will  ; 

I can  tell  of  manhood  debased  by  you. 

That  I have  uplifted  and  crowned  anew. 

I cheer,  I help,  I strengthen  and  aid. 

I gladden  the  heart  of  man  and  maid  ; 

I set  the  chained  wine-captive  free, 

And  all  are  better  for  knowing  me.” 

These  are  the  tales  they  told  each  other, 

The  glass  of  wine  and  its  paler  brother. 

As  they  sat  together,  filled  to  the  brim. 

On  the  rich  man’s  table,  rim  to  rim. 

Mrs.  Wilcox  has  often  been  called  “the  People’s 
Poet.”  Some  of  her  best  known  works  include: 
“Poems  of  Passion”  (1883),  “Poems  of  Pleasure” 
(1888),  and  “The  World  and  I”  (Autobiography, 
1918). 

WILD,  JOSEPH.  English  town  councilor  and 
temperance  worker;  born  at  Huddersfield,  York- 
shire, in  1824;  died  May  19,  1891.  He  signed  the 
pledge  at  eleven  and  became  known  as  the  “boy 
reciter.”  At  eighteen  he  was  chosen  a member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Huddersfield  Tem- 
perance Society,  later  serving  for  ten  years  as  its 
secretary.  In  1840  he  helped  to  organize  the  Hud- 
dersfield Band  of  Hope  Union,  of  which  he  was 


for  many  years  president.  At  one  time  he  was  Dis- 
trict Chief  Templar  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Good  Templars  for  West  Riding.  He  was  also  in- 
terested in  civic  affairs  and  served  as  town  coun- 
cilor and  member  of  the  board  of  guardians.  His 
father,  John  Wild  (1796—1869),  was  one  of  the 
temperance  pioneers  of  Huddersfield. 

WILEY,  HARVEY  WASHINGTON.  Ameri- 
can chemist  and  Prohibition  advocate;  born  on  a 
farm  near  Kent,  Indiana,  Oct.  18,  1844;  educated 
in  the  country  schools  near  his  home,  at  Hanover 
College,  Ind.  (A.  B.  1867;  A.  M.  1870),  Indiana 
Medical  College  (M.  D.  1871),  Harvard  Univer- 
sity (B.  S.  1873),  and  at  Berlin  University.  He 
received  the  honorary  degrees  of  Ph.  D.  (1876) 
and  LL.  D.  (1898)  from  Hanover  College,  LL.  D. 
(1911)  from  the  University  of  Vermont,  D.  Sc. 
(1912)  from  Lafayette  College,  and  A.  M.  from 
Hahnnemann  Medical  College.  After  leaving  col- 
lege he  became  associated  with  Butler  College,  In- 
dianapolis, first  as  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 
(1868-70)  and  later  as  professor  of  chemistry 
11871-74).  He  then  became  professor  of  ehemistry 
at  Purdue  University  and  State  chemist  of  In- 
diana (1874-83).  In  1883  he  was  appointed  chief 
chemist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  position  he  held  for  29  years;  since 
1899  he  has  served  as  professor  of  agricultural 
chemistry  at  George  Washington  University.  On 
Feb.  27,  1911,  he  married  Anna  Campbell  Kelton, 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

While  he  was  chief  chemist  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Dr.  Wiley  conducted  a campaign 
against  the  adulteration  of  food  products  which 
made  his  name  famous  throughout  America  and 
caused  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  the  Pure 
Foods  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906.  The  results  of  his 
laboratory  analyses  were  universally  feared  by 
manufacturers  of  patent  medicines  and  impure  food 
products.  He  has  been  a member  of  many  profes- 
sional and  scientific  societies  and  was  a member 
of  the  Pharmacopoeial  Convention’s  committee  on 
revision,  which  eliminated  whisky  and  brandy  from 
the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  no  longer  used  as  medicine 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  warrant  their  retention. 
Since  1912  he  has  been  an  advocate  of  Prohibi- 
tion and  since  192.5  he  has  served  as  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Anti- 
Saloon  League.  Concerning  the  use  of  alcohol.  Dr. 
Wiley  said  in  1914  : 

...  In  my  opinion  the  great  weight  of  scientific  evi- 
dence and  the  force  of  scientific  opinion  at  the  present 
time  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  alcohol  in  its  various 
forms  is  an  unmitigated  evil. 

Personally  I would  be  glad  to  see  nation-wide  and 
world-wide  prohibition.  While  I am  not  a teetotaler,  I 
am  a prohibitionist.  I am  firmly  convinced  that  the  evils 
produced  by  alcohol  so  far  outweigh  any  of  its  supposed 
advantages  as  to  lead  logically  to  but  one  conclusion, 
namely,  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  use  of  alcohol 
for  any  but  industrial  purposes. 

Dr.  Wiley  appeared  at  a hearing  before  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature  March  1,  1920,  and  answered 
a series  of  questions  presented  by  Dr.  Wayne  B. 
Wheeler  on  the  subject  of  intoxication,  among  which 
were  the  following: 

Question.  Is  2.75  per  cent  beer  intoxicating? 

Answer.  In  my  opinion  I have  no  doubt  of  that  fact. 

It  may  even,  as  I have  seen  in  my  own  experience,  pro- 
duce the  third  state  of  intoxication,  namely,  drunken- 
ness, 

Q.  Is  one-half  of  one  per  cent  a safe  standard? 

A.  My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  might  have  very  properly  fixed  a low- 
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er  standard  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  however,  1 am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  is  as  high  a toleration  of  an  in- 
toxicating substance  in  a beverage  as  Congress  should 
have  allowed. 

In  reply  to  an  article  by  Corey  Ford,  published 
in  Vanity  Fair  in  1930,  in  which  Mr.  Ford  declared 
that  he  would  “like  to  call  on  every  free-thinking 
American  to  drink  what  you  please,  when  you 
fjlease,”  and  “urge  others  to  drink,”  Dr . W iley  said : 

Personally,  I am  an  ardent  prohibitionist ; I believe 
thoroughly  in  the  full  and  free  and  complete  enforce- 
ment of  the  Volstead  Act.  I do  not  know  anything  from 
a mere  money  point  of  view  or  industrial  point  of  view 
which  has  brought  benefit  to  the  country  as  the  Volstead 
Act  and  I do  not  know  any  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  promotes  the  public  welfare  to  such  an  extent  as 
does  this  act.  Prompt  and  vigorous  action  should  be 
taken  against  literature  of  this  kind,  which  is  nothing 
less  than  a second  “Whisky  Rebellion.’’ 

Dr.  Wiley  has  been  contributing  editor  of  Good 
11  ousekeeping  since  1912.  He  is  the  author  of 
“Songs  of  Agricultural  Chemists”  (1892),  “Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Agricultural  Chemistry”  (3 
vols.,  1894-97),  “Foods  and  their  Adulterations” 
(1907-11),  “1001  Tests”  ( 1914 ),  “The  Lure  of  the 
Land,”  and  “Not  By  Bread  Alone”  (1915),  “Bev- 
erages and  their  Adulteration”  (1919),  “Health 
Readers  for  Schools”  (1919),  and  of  many  Gov- 
ernment bulletins  and  scientific  papers. 

At  the  time  of  printing  it  is  learned  that  Dr.  Wi- 
ley died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  30,  1930. 

WILKINSON,  SAMUEL.  A British  Wesleyan 
^lethodist  clergyman  and  pioneer  temperance  w'ork- 
er;  born  at  Bishop  Auckland,  Durham,  England, 
in  1814;  died  in  Sydney,  Australia,  in  1899.  He 
entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry  in  England  in  1830, 
and  after  two  years  was  sent  to  Australia  as  a 
missionary.  He  was  first  appointed  to  Windsor, 
New  South  Wales,  and  in  1841  he  went  to  Port 
Phillip,  near  Melbourne,  being  the  first  Methodist 
missionary  stationed  there,  though  not  the  first 
to  visit  that  settlement.  His  subsequent  appoint- 
ments covered  the  leading  circuits  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland.  He  was  also  the  pioneer 
missionary  on  the  Turon  gold-fields.  In  1875  he 
was  made  president  of  the  Methodist  Conference 
in  recognition  of  his  faithful  service  in  many  dif- 
ferent s])heres.  In  1885  he  became  chaplain  to  the 
naval  and  military  forces,  a post  which  he  re- 
tained until  his  death. 

Throughout  his  long  career  Wilkinson  was  an 
earnest  worker  in  the  temperance  cause.  He  took 
the  pledge  of  abstinence  in  England  in  1 832.  He  was 
a foundation  member  of  the  New  South  Wales  To- 
tal Abstinence  Society,  organized  in  1838;  and  he 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Alliance,  which  he  served  as  a vice-president  for 
many  years. 

WILKINSON,  WILLIAM.  Irish  temperance 
worker;  born  in  Belfast  Feb.  10,  1842;  died  there 
Feb.  20,  1921.  He  was  educated  in  the  National 
School,  Moneyshanarc,  County  Derry,  and  in  Sam- 
uel Bullick’s  Academy,  Belfast.  He  married  ( 1 ) 
Elizabeth  Hoey,  in  1800;  and  (2)  Emmeline  Timp- 
son  in  1919.  He  spent  his  early  l)usiness  career  in 
the  service  of  the  municipality,  later  devoting  all 
his  time  to  the  temperance  cause.  From  his  youth 
he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  and  he 
was  made  a member  of  the  executive  of  the  Irish 
Temperance  Leagiie  in  1872.  Two  years  later  he 
became  associated  with  the  United  Kingdom  Al- 
liance as  district  superintendent  for  Oxfordshire. 


He  was  secretary  of  the  Oxfordshire  Band  of  Hope 
Union  from  1874  to  1880.  During  this  time  he  se- 
cured the  adhesion  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  to  the 
principle  of  direct  local  control  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Wilkinson’s  exceptional  ability  as  an  orator  and 
organizer  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Irish  Tem- 
perance League,  which  secured  him  as  secretary  in 
1880,  a position  in  which  he  continued  until  March, 
1910.  He  launched  a vigorous  campaign  in  the  Ul- 
ster constituencies  to  secure  the  endorsement  of  the 
Parliamentary  candidates  to  the  policies  of  the 
League,  including  Sunday  closing  and  the  local  ve- 
to. He  was  a frequent  visitor  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  especially  when  measures  af- 
fecting the  liquor-licensing  laws  were  under  discus- 
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sion.  He  supervised  the  publication  of  the  League’s 
monthly  organ,  the  Irish  Temperance  League  Jour- 
nal. 

WILLARD,  FRANCES  ELIZABETH.  Ameri- 
can educator  and  temperance  reformer;  born  at 
Churchville,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28,  1839;  died  in  New 
York  city  Feb.  17,  1898.  The  Willard  family  re- 
moved, in  1841,  to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and,  in  1840,  to 
Janesville,  Wis.,  where  Frances  was  educated  at 
liome  and  in  a local  scliool,  later  attending  Mil- 
waukee Female  College  ( 1857),  and  Northwestern 
Female  College,  Evanston,  111.  (1858-59).  She  be- 
gan teaching  in  the  local  school  at  Janesville  in 
the  vacation  of  1858,  after  which  she  removed  with 
her  family  to  Evanston,  111.  In  1800-01  she  taught 
in  Harlem  and  Kankakee,  111.  For  the  ne.xt  several 
years,  she  had  a successful  career  as  an  educator 
at  Northwestern  College  ( 1803-04) , at 
As  Pittsburgh  Female  College  (1804-05), 
Educator  at  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Lima, 
N.Y.  ( 1800) , and  at  other  institutions. 
During  1809-70  she  traveled  abroad  in  company 
with  Miss  Kate  Jackson,  studying  in  Paris  at  the 
Colffige  dc  France  and  at  the  Sorlx)nne.  In  1871 
she  was  made  president  of  Northwestern  Female 
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College,  the  first  woman  to  hold  such  a title;  and 
later,at  themerger  of  that  College  with  Northwest- 
ern  University,  she  was  made  dean  of  the  Woman’s 
College  and  professor  of  Esthetics.  She  resigned 
this  position  owing  to  differences  with  the  college 
ofiicials.  She  worked  continually  for  the  advance- 
ment of  women,  becoming  a pioneer  in  the  fight 
for  their  higher  education. 

Miss  Willard  was  reared  in  a religious  and  tem- 
perance family,  and  as  a child  signed  a total-absti- 
nence pledge  in  the  family  Bible,  which  read ; 

A pledge  we  make,  no' wine  to  take, 

Nor  brandy  red  that  turns  the  head, 

Nor  fiery  rum  that  ruins  home. 

Nor  whisky  hot  that  makes  the  sot. 

Nor  brewers’  beer,  for  that  we  fear. 

And  cider,  too,  will  never  do  ; 

To  quench  our  thirst  we’ll  always  bring 
Cold  water  from  the  well  or  spring. 

So  here  we  pledge  perpetual  hate 
To  all  that  can  intoxicate. 

Her  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Hill  Willard,  was  a 
school-teacher,  and  at  one  time  Gen.  A.  W.  Riley 
visited  her  school,  at  Churchville,  N.  Y.,  made  a 
temperance  speech,  and  she  and  the  pupils  signed 
the  pledge. 

Miss  Willard  became  further  interested  in  the 
public  temperance  movement  after  hearing  reports 
of  the  Woman’s  Tempeeance  Crusade  in  Ohio,  and 
made  her  first  temperance  addresses  in  support  of 
that  movement.  After  leaving  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity she  went  east,  to  study  the  temperance  sit- 
uation and  to  confer  with  temperance  leaders  in 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Portland,  Me.  She  visited 
the  slums  of  New  York  and  saw  the  mission  tem- 
perance work,  learning  at  first  hand  the  physical 
and  mental  misery  arising  from  intemperance.  At 
Old  Orchard,  Me.,  she  learned  about  the  Maine  Law 
from  Neal  Dow. 

In  her  decision  to  enter  the  temperance  field,  she 
was  influenced  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  a prom- 
inent temperance  leader,  who  predicted  a success- 
ful career  for  her  in  that  work,  although  many 
other  temperance  leaders  and  friends  counseled 
against  it  and  urged  her  to  remain  in  the  educa- 
tional field.  Refusing  an  attractive  offer  to  be  prin- 
cipal of  a school  for  young  women 

Becomes  in  New  York,  she  instead  accepted 

Interested  the  presidency  of  the  newly  organ- 
in  ized  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 

Temperance  Union  of  Chicago,  at  the  invitation 
of  Mrs.  Louise  S.  Rounds,  secre- 
tary of  that  body.  She  at  once  began  her  work  of 
organizing  the  women  of  Chicago  for  temperance. 
She  held  daily  Gospel  Temperance  meetings  in  Far- 
well  Hall  for  the  intemperate,  and  in  these  gath- 
erings many  drunkards  were  reformed.  At  first  re- 
fusing to  accept  a salary,  she  suffered  many  hard- 
ships and  even  hunger,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  funds, 
many  times  having  to  walk  to  her  meetings  because 
of  lack  of  carfare.  As  a result  of  these  hardships  she 
became  ill,  and  on  recovery  was  induced  to  accept 
a modest  salary.  In  1874  she  was  made  correspon- 
ding secretary  of  the  Illinois  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  was 
a delegate  from  Illinois  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion at  Cleveland,  0.,  Nov.  18-20,  of  that  year,  held 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a National  Union. 
At  this  gathering  she  was  made  a member  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  in  which  capacity  she 
wrote  the  famous  Resolution  which  has  since  guided 
the  Union.  At  the  election  of  national  officers  she 
was  made  corresponding  secretary,  having  refused 
a proposed  nomination  for  the  presidency,  prefer- 


ring to  learn  the  work  from  the  veterans  of  the  tem- 
perance cause  than  to  assume  such  responsibility 
for  herself. 

As  national  corresponding  secretary  of  the  W. 
C.  T.  U.  she  went  to  Boston,  in  1877,  on  the  invi- 
tation of  Dwight  L.  Moody,  to  conduct  daily  meet- 
ings for  women  in  connection  with  his  revival  ser- 
vices, and  for  three  months  she  con- 
joins ducted  Gospel  Temperance  meetings 
National  in  the  Moody  Tabernacle.  In  March 
W.  C.  T.  U.  of  the  following  year,  at  the  death  of 
her  brother  Oliver,  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Evening  Mail  (later  the  Evening  Post)  she 
undertook  to  carry  on  the  paper  with  her  brother’s 
wife,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Willard. 

At  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Convention  held  at  Indian- 
apolis in  1879  Miss  Willard  was  elected  president 
of  the  National  Union;  and  she  was  reelected  ev- 
ery year  thereafter  until  her  death,  devoting  the 
last  nineteen  years  of  her  life  entirely  to  the  work 
of  that  organization.  In  the  first  five  years  of  her 
presidency  she  traveled  over  most  of  the  United 
States,  organizing  Unions  in  many  States.  She  al- 
so visited  every  province  in  Canada,  assisting  in 
organizing  the  temperance  forces  of  that  country. 

In  1881  she  visited  the  South,  accom- 
Becomes  panied  by  Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon,  her 
National  secretary,  where  she  met  the  leading 
President  women  and  was  able  to  overcome  the 
prevailing  conservative  prejudice  and 
sectional  opposition,  organizing  Unions  in  many 
places,  and  afterward  making  many  trips  to  ex- 
tend the  work  in  that  region.  In  1883  she  delivered 
temperance  addresses  in  the  capital  cities  of  all 
the  States  and  Territories  except  Idaho  and  Ari- 
zona. For  a dozen  years  she  averaged  one  meeting 
a day. 

During  these  years  she  participated  in  campaigns 
to  secure  constitutional  Prohibition  amendments 
in  various  States,  assisted  in  the  International 
Council  of  Women,  wrote  six  books  in  addition  to 
her  autobiography,  edited  the  Union  Signal,  the 
organ  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  helped  in  the  cam- 
paign to  erect  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  Temple 
and  the  National  Temperance  Hospital  in  Chicago. 
Believing  science  and  morality  united  in  declaring 
alcohol  an  evil,  she  worked  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Hospital  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  successful  treatment  of  disease 
without  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquor.  The  institution 
now  bears  the  name,  “Frances  Willard  Temperance 
Hospital.” 

Miss  Willard  purposed  to  make  the  influence  of 
womanhood  an  appreciable  power  in  the  world,  re- 
alizing that,  with  proper  leadership,  the  army  of 
women  fighting  the  saloon  could  likewise  be  ar- 
rayed against  every  other  evil  threatening  the 
home  and  striking  at  civilization.  In  her  appeal  to 
women  for  union  she  often  said:  “Alone  we  can 
do  little.  Separated,  we  are  the  units  of  weakness ; 
but  aggregated  we  become  batteries  of  power.  Agi- 
tate, educate,  organize — these  are  the  deathless 
watchwords  of  success.  . .”  And  her  conception  of 
the  necessary  correlation  of  reform  forces  and  her 
influence  in  allying  so  many  other  moral  forces 
with  the  original  purpose  of  the  Crusade  has  made 
of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  the 
most  broadly  comprehensive  organization  the  world 
has  ever  known.  She  originated  the  motto  of  the 
Union:  “For  God  and  Home  and  Native  Land,” 
and  she  established  several  departments  of  work  in 
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the  National  Union  to  cover  the  many  reforms  in 
which  the  Union  was  interested.  Her  “Do  Every- 
thing” policy  is  thus  defined : 

The  “Do  Everything  Policy”  was  not  of  our  choos- 
ing, but  is  an  evolution,  as  inevitable  as  any  traced  by 
the  naturalist,  or  described  by  the  historian.  Woman’s 
genius  for  details,  and  her  patient  steadfastness  in  fol- 
lowing the  enemies  of  those  she  loves  “through  every 
lane  of  life,”  have  led  her  to  antagonize  the  alcohol  hab- 
it, and  the  liquor  traffic,  just  where  they  are,  wherever 
that  may  be.  If  she  does  this,  since  they  are  everywhere, 
her  policy  will  be,  “Do  Everything.” 

In  her  fight  for  temperance  Miss  Willard  became 
convinced  as  early  as  1876  of  the  necessity  of  the 
vote  in  the  hands  of  women  to  put  a stop  to  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  she  decided  to  become  the  public 
advocate  of  woman  suffrage.  She  asked  permission 
to  speak  on  the  subject  at  the  National  W.  C.  T. 
U.  Convention  held  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1879,  but 
her  request  was  refused.  Repeated  attempts  to  bring 
the  question  before  the  National  Con- 
Advocate  ventions  were  unsuccessful;  but  in 
of  Woman  1883,  at  the  Convention  in  Detroit, 
Suffrage  she  succeeded  in  having  the  W.  C.  T. 

U.  declare  for  woman  suffrage  as  a 
temperance  measure.  From  that  time  she  led  the 
fight  for  suffrage  within  the  Union,  campaigning 
for  the  movement  in  addresses  given  at  Chautau- 
quas  and  other  gatherings. 

When  tlie  agitation  for  the  formation  of  a na- 
tional Prohibition  party  started  Miss  Willard  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  movement,  but,  as  she  had 
always  been  a Republican,  she  did  not  wish  to  re- 
linquish the  old  party  until  an  effort  had  been 
made  to  secure  the  adoption  by  it  of  the  Prohibition 
principle.  She  was  appointed  to  present  a memorial 
to  the  nominating  conventions  of  both  parties  in 
1884,  asking  for  a Prohibition  plank  in  the  party 
platforms  and,  when  the  demand  was  refused,  she 
decided  to  proceed  with  the  organization  of  the 
Home  Protection  party.  It  was  first  launched  at 
Chicago  in  1882,  but  Miss  Willard  joined  the  move- 
ment at  the  Pittsburgh  Convention  in  1884,  when 
the  name  was  changed  to  “Prohibition  party,”  and 
she  seconded  the  nomination  of  John  P.  St.  John 
for  President  on  that  ticket.  The  Prohibition  me- 
morial was  adopted  bj'^  the  Prohibition  party,  and 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  worked  for  the  election  of  the  can- 
didates of  that  party  in  the  election  of  that  year. 

In  1883  Miss  Willard  founded  the  World’s  W. 
C.  T.  U.,  to  include  Christian  women  of  every  coun- 
try. She  had  been  advocating  the  movement  for 
some  years,  but  the  idea  did  not  take  form  until, 
as  a result  of  a visit  to  San  Francisco  in  1883,  she 
learned  of  the  vice  conditions  among  the  Chinese, 
particularly  the  traffic  in  opium  and  Chinese  girls. 

The  first  step  in  the  formation  of  the  World’s 
W.  C.  T.  U.  was  the  appointment  of  a committee, 
consisting  of  the  five  general  officers  of  the  Nation- 
al Union,  to  investigate  the  existing  situation.  In 
1883  Mrs.  Mary  Clement  Leavitt,  of  Boston,  a na- 
tional organizer,  was  sent  on  a trip  around  the 
world  to  carry  the  message  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  ev- 
erywhere. To  aid  in  the  work  Miss 
Writes  the  Willard  at  this  time  wrote  the  Poly- 
Polyglot  GLOT  Petition  against  the  liquor  traf- 
Petition  fic  and  the  opium  trade,  addressing 
it  “To  the  Governments  of  the  World 
( Collectively  and  Severally ) ,”  and  asking  that  the 
statutes  of  the  world  be  lifted  to  the  level  of  Chris- 
tian morals  by  prohibiting  the  traffic  in  liquor  and 
opium.  The  Petition  was  presented  to  the  interna- 
tional Antialcohol  Congress  at  Antwerp,  Belgium, 


in  September,  1885;  and  at  the  first  Convention 
of  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.,  held  at  Faneuil  Hall, 
Boston,  in  1891,  its  folds  draped  the  Hall.  In  1884 
Mrs.  Margaret  Bright  Lucas  had  been  made  pres- 
ident and  Miss  Willard  vice-president  of  the  World’s 
W.  C.  T.  U.  Because  of  Mrs.  Lucas’s  advanced  age 
Miss  Willard  served  as  acting  president  for  several 
years,  and  was  officially  named  to  that  office  in 
1888.  In  1891  she  was  elected  president  being  suc- 
cessively reelected  until  her  death  in  1898. 

Miss  Willard  made  great  use  of  petitions  in  her 
tem^jerance  campaigns.  One  of  the  first  she  wi'ote 
was  during  her  presidency  of  the  Illinois  Union, 
at  which  time  she  circulated  a “Home  Protection” 
petition  asking  for  Prohibition  in  Illinois,  which 
in  90  days  received  over  200,000  signatures.  Later 
she  circulated  a “Purity”  petition,  which  became 
the  basis  of  the  Wliite  Cross  and 
Makes  Wide  White  Shield  work  of  the  National 
Use  of  Union,  of  which  she  was  the  direc- 

Petitions  tor.  This  petition  was  presented  to 
the  Legislatures  of  nearly  every 
State  in  the  republic  with  good  results.  Other  pe- 
titions circulated  by  Miss  Willard  included  re- 
quests for  the  legal  protection  of  women  and  chil- 
di-en,  as  a result  of  which  the  age  of  consent  was 
raised  in  many  States.  She  was  also  instrumental 
in  having  scientific  temperance  instruction  laws 
passed  in  many  States. 

Miss  Willard  frequently  visited  Europe,  and  did 
a vast  amount  of  public  speaking  in  England  and 
Scotland.  She  traveled  abroad  with  Lady  Henry 
Somerset,  the  president  of  the  British  W.  C.  T, 
U.,  and  it  was  on  one  of  these  visits,  in  1896,  that 
she  learned  of  the  Armenian  massacres  of  that 
year.  She  immediately  began  a campaign  to  arouse 
the  Christians  of  the  world  to  assist  the  Armenian 
refugees ; she  opened  a hospital  and  home  for  them 
in  France,  appealing  to  America  for  help,  to  which 
appeal  she  received  a great  response ; and  she  also 
took  many  of  the  refugees  to  America. 

Besides  her  work  for  the  temperance  reform  Miss 
Willard  was  active  in  many  other  women’s  organ- 
izations. For  some  years  she  w^as  president  of  the 
Woman’s  National  Council,  and  after  1890  she 
served  as  vice-president.  She  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  women’s  temperance  meetings  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  Chicago,  in  1893,  and  she  served  in 
a similar  capacity  at  other  expositions.  From  1892 
she  was  editor  of  the  Uvion  Signal,  and  she  con- 
tributed hundreds  of  articles  to  papers  and  jour- 
nals throughout  the  country.  Her  annual  address- 
es, many  of  which  have  been  published,  would  fill 
volumes.  She  was  also  the  author  of  a number  of 
books  and  pamphlets,  of  which  the  best  known  are : 
“Nineteen  Beautiful  Years”  (1868),  “Hints  and 
Helps  in  Temperance  Work,”  “Woman  and  Tem- 
perance” ( 1883) , “How  to  Win”  ( 1886) , “Woman 
in  the  Pulpit”  (1888),  “Glimpses  of  Fifty  Years” 
her  autobiographv  (1889),  and  “Do  Everything” 
(1895). 

Miss  Willard  was  an  effective  public  speaker  and 
preeminently  an  organizer.  She  has  been  called 
“the  most  widely  known  and  best  beloved  woman 
in  America.”  Her  life-work  may  best  be  summed 
up  in  the  lines  written  by  the  poet  Whittier  for 
the  marble  bust  of  Miss  Willard,  presented  to  Wil- 
lard Hall  by  Lady  Henry  Somerset: 

She  knew  the  power  of  banded  ill, 

But  felt  that  love  was  stronger  still, 

And  organized  for  doing  good. 

The  world’s  united  womanhood. 
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As  an  evidence  of  the  universal  admiration  and 
esteem  in  which  she  was  held  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  1905  a marble 
Statue  of  Her  statue  of  Miss  Willard  was  placed 
in  Capitol  at  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  the  Capi- 
Washington  tol  building  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  statue,  of  white  marble,  de- 
signed by  Helen  Farnsworth  Hears,  a pupil  of  St. 
Gaudens,  was  a gift  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  to 


STATUE  OF  FEANCES  E.  AVLLLARD  IN  STATUARY 
HALL,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

the  United  States,  and  it  was  accepted  by  Congress 
Feb.  17,  1905,  on  which  day,  for  the  first  tinm  m 
history,  the  legislative  wheels  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment were  stilled  for  a time  to  pay  tribute  to 
a woman’s  memory.  Eloquent  addresses  eidogiz- 
incr  Miss  Willard,  were  delivered  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate.  Representative  Franklin  E. 
of  Colorado,  in  paying  the  tribute  of  Colorado  to 

Miss  Willard,  said  in  part: 

Tn  (lav  the  nation  joins  in  welcoming  this  newest  ad- 


work  for  her  race,  and  the  grandeur  of  her  moral  worth. 

It  takes  her  into  full  fellowship  with  her  heroes  of  war 
and  peace,  her  great  lawmakers  and  administrators,  as 
one  of  those  who  have  done  great  things  for  their  na- 
tive land. 

The  inscription  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  con- 
tains Frances  Willard’s  own  words : 

Ah  ! it  is  women  who  have  given  the  costliest  hostages 
to  fortune  ! Out  into  the  battle  of  life  they  have  sent 
their  best  beloved  with  fearful  odds  against  them.  Oh, 
by  the  dangers  they  have  dared  ; by  the  hours  of  patient 
watching  over  beds  where  helpless  children  lay ; by  the 
incense  of  ten  thousand  prayers  wafted  from  their  gen- 
tle lips  to  heaven,  1 charge  you  give  them  power  to  pro- 
tect along  life’s  treacherous  highway  those  whom  they 
have  so  loved. 

Miss  Willard  was  also  honored  by  admission  to 
the  Hall  of  Fame  established  by  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1910,  and  to  that  of  New  York  University, 
where  a bronze  tablet  was  unveiled  to  her  memory 
in  1921,  and,  in  1923,  a bust  of  Miss  Willard,  de- 
signed by  Lorado  Taft,  was  placed  in  its  gallery. 

In  1929  a tablet  to  Miss  Willard’s  memory  was 
unveiled  in  the  State  Capitol  at  Indianapolis. 

Many  other  memorials  have  been  dedicated  to 
Miss  Willard  and  her  humanitarian  work;  many 
fountains  have  been  erected  in  her  honor ; hundreds 
of  local  Unions  bear  her  name;  while  the  Frances 
E.  Willard  Settlement  in  Boston  has  made  articu- 
late and  successful  one  of  her  cherished  ideals.  A 
number  of  volumes  have  been  written  about  her, 
notably  “The  Beautiful  Life  of  Frances  E.  Wil- 
lard,” by  Anna  A.  Gordon,  and  many  poems  have 
lieen  composed  in  her  honor,  one  of  which,  written 
by  Katherine  Lent  Stevenson  at  the  time  of  Miss 
Willard’s  admission  to  the  National  Hall  of  Fame, 
roads  in  part : 

How  great  she  stands  ! 

A mountain-peak,  her  soul ; 

An  ocean  wide ; a river  sweeping  on  with  full,  free 
tide : 

A sacred  shrine  where  holiest  things  abide  ; 

How  great  she  stands  ! 

Stand,  radiant  soul ! 

Here,  in  the  center  of  our  nation’s  heart ; 

Forever  of  its  best  life  thou’rt  a part ; 

Here  thou  shalt  draw  thy  land  to  what  thou  art ; 

Stand, radiant  soul ! 

WILLARD,  MARY  BANNISTER.  An  American 
editor,  educator,  and  temperance  worker ; born  at 
Fairfield,  N.  Y’’.,  Sept.  18,  1841 ; died  in  New  York 
city  July  7,  1912.  She  was  educated  at  Cazenovia 
Seminary,  New  York  city,  and  at  Northwestern 
(111.)  Female  College  (1859). 

In  1860  she  went  to  Tennessee  as  a teacher,  but 
her  professional  career  there  was  cut  short  by  the 
Civil  War.  On  July  3,  1862,  Miss  Bannister  mar- 
ried Oliver  A.  Willard,  only  brother  of  Frances 
E.  Willard,  and  went  with  her  husband  to  his  first 
pastorate  at  Edgerton,  Wis.  In  1863  the  Willards 
removed  to  Denver,  Colo.,  and  two  years  later  to 
Evanston,  111.,  where  they  remained  for  several 
years. 

Mrs.  Willard  was  a gifted  writer.  Upon  the  death 
of  her  husband  in  1878,  she  took  his  place  as  edi- 
tor of  the  Chicago  Evenimg  Mail  (later  the  Eve- 
ning Post),  with  the  assistance  of  her  sister-in- 
law,  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard.  But  the  financial 
burden  proved  too  heavy  and  it  was  finally  relin- 
quished. Soon  afterward  Mrs.  Willard  was  chosen 
editor  of  the  Signal,  organ  of  the  Illinois  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  when  the  Signal 
was  merged  with  Onr  Union  in  January,  1883,  to 
form  the  Union  Signal,  she  was  made  its  first  man- 
aging editor. 
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In  1881  Mrs.  Willard  visited  Europe,  where  she 
studied  temperance  work  among  women.  Heturn- 
ing  to  America  she  resumed  her  activities  on  the 
Union  Signal,  pursuing  them  so  arduously  that  her 
liealth  was  impaired  and  she  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish the  editorship.  In  1885  she  made  a second 
trip  to  Europe,  remaining  for  several  years  in  Ber- 
lin. While  in  Europe  she  attended  the  Interna- 
tional Temperance  Congress  at  Antwerp,  Belgium 
( 1 885 ) , where  she  presented  for  the  first  time  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.’s  famous  Polyglot  Petition,  with  its 
roster  of  over  seven  million  names.  In  1887  she 
opened  an  American  school  for  girls  in  Berlin; 
hut  failing  health  forced  her  to  return  to  the  United 
States  in  January,  1888.  For  some  time  she  made 
her  home  in  Chicago.  In  March,  1888,  she  was  a 
delegate  to  the  International  Council  of  Women  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 


MRS.  MARY  BANNISTER  WILI.ARD 

Mrs.  Willard  was  known  in  W.  C.  T.  U.  circles 
throughout  America  and  Europe  as  a successful 
temperance  editor,  an  able  platform  lecturer,  and 
an  energetic  organizer.  The  later  years  of  her  life 
were  spent  with  her  daughters  in  New  York  city. 

WILLEMSE,  ARIE  HERMANUS.  Dutch  rail- 
way employee,  pul)lisher,  and  temperance  advo- 
vate;  horn  in  Utrecht,  Holland,  Jan.  21,  1875;  ed- 
ucated in  the  elementary  and  second-grade  schools 
of  Utrecht.  He  married  Geertruida  Roosen,  of  The 
Hague.  From  1891  to  1913  he  was  a clerk  in  the 
employ  of  the  Dutch  State  Railways  and  since  1913 
he  has  been  manager  of  J.  B.  Wolters,  Publishers. 

From  1903  to  1928  Willemse  was  a member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Dutch  Society  for 
the  Abolition  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  (Nederlandsche 
Vereeniging  tot  Afschaffing  van  Alcoholhoudende 
DranJcen).  He  was  secretary  of  the  Thirteenth  In- 
ternational Congress  Against  Alcoholism  at  The 
Hague  in  September,  1911,  and  since  1913  has  been 
a member  of  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  In- 
ternational Congresses.  Willemse  has  been  a mem- 


ber of  the  National  Committee  Against  Alcoholism 
(Nationale  Commissie  tegen  het  Alcoholisme)  since 
its  organizaticm.  He  is  a popular  and  eloquent  plat- 
form speaker  and  has  delivered  more  than  3,000 
teni[)erance  addresses,  many  of  them  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides. 

WILLIAM  II  (FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  VIC- 
TOR ALBERT) . Former  emperor  of  Germany  and 
king  of  Prussia;  born  in  Berlin  Jan.  27,  1859;  ed- 
ucated privately  and  at  the  gymnasium  at  Cassel 
and  the  University  of  Bonn.  The  eldest  son  of  Fred- 
erick III,  his  early  training  was  militaristic  and 
its  influence  dominated  his  entire  life.  He  was  twice 
married : ( 1 ) To  Princess  Auguste  Victoria,  of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Augustenburg,  Feb.  27,  1881 
( d.  1921 ) ; and  ( 2 ) to  Princess  Hermine,  of  Reuss, 
Nov.  5,  1922. 

Succeeding  his  father  on  June  15,  1888,  he  im- 
mediately took  an  aggressive  interest  in  social  ques- 
tions, and  the  strong  initiative  he  assumed  in  po- 
litical affairs  caused  the  retirement  of  Bismarck, 
the  German  chancellor,  in  1890.  He  traveled  con- 
siderably during  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign  and 
annually  visited  his  grandmother.  Queen  Victoria, 
of  England.  In  1890,  however,  British  hostility  was 
aroused  by  his  congratulatory  telegram  to  Presi- 
dent Kruger  of  the  South-African  Republic  upon 
the  occasion  of  Dr.  Jameson’s  defeat.  Relations  be- 
tween England  and  Germany  were  again  strained 
in  1908  by  the  submission  of  British  naval  plans 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Em- 
peror before  they  were  brought  up  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  later  years  of  the  Emperor’s  reign  were  char- 
acterized by  an  aggressive  program  of  German  col- 
onization, commercial  expansion,  and  military  ef- 
ficiency. The  assassination  of  Archduke  Franz  Fer- 
dinand at  Sarajevo  was  the  turning-point  in  the 
Emperor’s  military  policy.  Urging  Austria  to  pun- 
ish Serbia,  he  promised  aid  in  case  of  Russian  in- 
tervention. He  declared  war  on  Russia  Aug.  1, 1914, 
and  on  France  Aug.  3.  England  immediately  en- 
tered the  war  because  of  the  violation  of  Belgium’s 
neutrality  by  Germany,  and  the  Emperor  found 
himself  confronted  by  France,  Belgium,  England, 
and  Russia.  He  took  no  active  part  in  the  hostili- 
ties of  the  World  War  (1914-18),  and,  Avith  the 
collapse  of  Germany  inNovember,  1918,  sought  asy- 
lum at  Doom,  Holland,  where  he  still  (1930)  re- 
sides. 

While  not  a total  abstainer,  William  II  uses  alco- 
holic liquors  with  great  moderation,  and  early  in  his 
reign  severely  censured  the  drinking  habits  preva- 
lent in  German  academic  circles.  In  this  stand  he 
was  no  doubt  influenced  by  Admiral  Von  Muller 
of  the  navy.  On  several  occasions  he  made  public 
profession  of  his  temperance  sentiments,  notably 
in  1910  in  his  famous  address  to  the  naval  cadets 
at  the  opening  of  the  naval  academy  at  Murwick, 
and  again  in  1911  in  his  remarks  to  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  the  gymnasium  at  Cassel.  In  the  Mur- 
wick address,  of  which  128,000  copies  were  circu- 
lated throughout  the  empire,  the  Emperor  said: 

Another  little  admonition  I will  give  you  upon  a ques- 
tion which  lies  heavily  upon  my  heart  for  my  nation.  It 
is  the  question  of  alcohol  and  drink.  1 know  very  well 
that  the  pleasure  of  drinking  is  an  old  heritage  of  the 
Germans.  We  must  henceforth,  however,  through  self- 
discipline,  free  ourselves  from  this  evil  in  every  con- 
nection. . . 

Entirely  apart  from  the  [personal]  consequences  which 
I need  not  further  portray,  I desire  to  apprize  you  on  one 
point  for  your  future  career  in  the  first  line.  As  you  your- 
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selves  will  observe  during  the  course  of  your  term  of 
service  on  board,  the  training  in  my  navy  has  reached 
such  a height  of  strenuousness  as  you  can  hardly  sur- 
pass. To  endure  these  enormous  peace  exertions  with- 
out exhaustion  and  to  be  fresh  on  the  event  of  real  se- 
riousness depends  upon  you.  The  next  war  and  the  next 
sea  battle  demand  sound  nerves  of  you.  Nerves  will  de- 
cide. These  become  undermined  through  alcohol,  and 
from  youth  up  by  the  use  of  alcohol  endangered.  . . That 
nation  which  consumes  the  least  quantity  of  alcohol  wins. 
And  that  you  should  be,  my  gentlemen  ! And  through 
you  an  example  should  be  given  the  crews.  . . 

There  are  being  organized  in  my  navy  Good  Templar 
lodges  and  Blue  Cross  societies.  Individual  officers  and 
several  hundred  men  have  joined.  I hope  you  will  do  all 
you  can  to  induce  crews  to  join.  I need  merely  to  refer 
to  the  typical  example  of  the  English  navy,  where  20,- 
000  men  and  officers  have  already  joined,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  that  navy. 

It  is  a question  of  the  future  for  our  navy  and  for  our 
people.  If  you  educate  the  people  to  abstain  from  alco- 
hol I shall  gain  healthy  and  sensible  subjects. 

WILLIAMS,  ALVINA  AGNES  HALCRO  GE- 
RICKE  (Mrs.  AGNES  WILLIAMS).  Australian 
temperance  leader ; born  at  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Jan.  17,  1857;  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Queensland  and  at  a private  high  school.  On  Dec. 
8,  1875,  Miss  Gericke  married  the  Rev.  James 
Williams,  a minister  of  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Church  and  a temperance  leader  in  Queensland. 
Together  with  her  husband  she  engaged  in  temper- 
ance work  in  the  various  communities  in  which  he 
served  as  pastor. 

As  early  as  1873  she  affiliated  with  the  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Good  Templars  and  filled  every  offi- 
cial position  in  the  local  branch  of  the  Order  at 
Monkland,  Gympie.  She  was  a foundation  member 
of  the  first  Womans’  Christian  Temperance  Union 
formed  in  Queensland  by  Mrs.  Mary  Clement  Lea- 
vitt, World  Missionary  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  first 
secretary  of  the  Queensland  State  Union,  in  which 
she  later  held  the  following  offices : Superintendent 
of  Prison  Work  ( 1892-1900 ) ; president  ( 1903-22)  ; 
superintendent  of  Legislation  (1920 — ) ; and  vice- 
president  (1922-25  and  1929 — ).  She  was  for  21 
years  president  of  her  local  Union. 

Mrs.  Williams  has  also  served  as  vice-president 
of  the  Queensland  Temperance  Alliance  and  of  the 
Queensland  Prohibition  League.  Representing  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  she  has  served  as  president  and  vice- 
president  for  Queensland  of  the  National  Council 
of  Women. 

She  at  present  (1930)  resides  in  South  Brisbane, 
and,  despite  her  advanced  age,  maintains  an  active 
interest  in  the  work. 

WILLIAMS,  HENRY  JONES  (“PLEN- 
YDD”).  Welsh  farmer,  merchant,  and  temperance 
leader  ;born  atFourcrosses,  Carnarvonshire,  Wales, 
July  27,  1844;  died  at  Hafodlow  in  1926.  He  was 
educated  at  Plasgwyn  and  Llanarmon  elementary 
schools,  and  at  the  Treborth  and  Holt  academies. 
He  went  on  the  temperance  platform  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  at  seventeen  was  elected  a deacon  of 
the  Fourcrosses  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church,  dis- 
charging his  duties  faithfully  for  65  years.  An  ar- 
dent lover  of  music  and  literature,  he  frequently 
conducted  eisteddfodau,  where  he  was  generally 
known  by  his  bardic  name,  “Plenydd,”  under  which 
he  also  contributed  to  Welsh  newspapers  and  tem- 
perance periodicals.  On  June  21,  1867,  he  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  Alice  Owen,  of  Portmadoc,  North 
Wales. 

His  active  temperance  endeavors  commenced  in 
1861  with  a speech  in  a local  church.  Upon  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Good  Templar  Order  into  Wales 
in  the  early  seventies,  “Plenydd”  was  one  of  the 


first  to  affiliate  and  in  1878  was  elected  Grand 
Chief  Templar  for  Wales,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  for  twelve  years.  In  his  history  of  Good 
Templary  in  the  British  Isles,  Joseph  Malins  main- 
tains that  Williams  was  the  most  notable  official  in 
the  Welsh  Order.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance  to  act  as  superintendent 
for  Wales  and  the  Welsh  in  English  towns,  par- 
ticularly Liverpool,  and  he  served  in  that  capacity 
for  more  than  40  years.  Prior  to  a nervous  break- 
down which  lasted  from  1890  to  1894,  he  had  been 
holding  temperance  meetings  for  fourteen  years  at 
the  rate  of  260  a year.  He  was  a member  of  the 
general  council  of  the  National  Temperance  Con- 
gress, held  at  Liverpool  in  June,  1884. 

“Plenydd”  claimed  credit  for  the  “discovery”  of 
David  Lloyd  George.  About  1880,  at  which  time 
the  youthful  Lloyd  George  was  a lawyer’s  clerk  at 
Criccieth,“Plenydd”  secured  an  engagement  for  him 


H.  j.  (“plenydd”)  williams 


as  speaker  for  a temperance  meeting  at  Machynl- 
leth, in  Montgomeryshire.  During  the  course  of  this 
address,  which  was  his  maiden  speech,  he  said: 

We  must  have  Local  Option.  Our  enemies  say  it  would 
be  morally  wrong.  Why,  we  now  have  the  power  to  de- 
cide in  what  close  proximity  a pig-stye  should  be  allowed 
to  our  dwellings,  because  it  is  a nuisance.  The  same  ar- 
gument holds  good  with  the  public  houses — they  too  are 
nuisances. 

Williams’s  two  sons,  Robert  Owen  Williams  and 
Francis  Goronwy  Williams,  have  followed  in  his 
footsteps  as  temperance  advocates  and  members 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance. 

WILLIAMS,  JAMES.  An  Australian  Primitive 
Methodist  clergyman  and  temperance  advocate; 
born  at  Ebbw  Vale,  Monmouthshire,  Wales,  Jan. 
11,  1848 ; died  at  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  April 
4,  1914.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
at  Camden  College,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  In 
Australia  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Church  in  1872,  before  the  union  of  the 
Methodist  churches.  He  served  numerous  pastor- 
ates in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  until 
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1911.  On  Dec.  8,  1875,  he  married  Miss  Alvina  Ag- 
nes H.  Gericke,  of  Brisbane,  who  became  a promi- 
nent Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  offi- 
cial and  temperance  leader  in  Queensland. 

Throughout  his  ministerial  career  Williams  was 
actively  associated  with  the  work  of  the  Australian 
temperance  societies.  He  served  as  convener  of  the 
Temperance  Committee  of  the  Methodist  Church 
in  Queensland.  In  1911  he  was  released  from  pas- 
toral work  to  become  secretary  of  the  Queensland 
Temperance  Alliance.  He  was  also  editor  of  its  of- 
ficial organ,  the  Alliance  News,  from  its  inception 
until  his  death,  except  for  a brief  period  during 
which  he  was  absent  from  Brisbane.  He  died  in 
Adelaide  soon  after  attending  an  Australian  Pro- 
hibition Conference  held  in  that  city. 

See  Williams,  Alvina  Agnes. 

WILLIAMS,  MAMIE  EMMA  (WOOD).  Amer- 
ican teacher  and  temperance  reformer;  born  on  a 
farm  in  Washington  County,  Georgia,  Aug.  31, 
1874;  educated  at  Talmadge  (Ga.)  Institute  and 
at  Wesleyan  (Ga.)  College  (A.  B.  1891).  In  1892- 
93  she  taught  school  in  Florida  and  in  1895-96  at 
Grantville,  Ga.  On  Dec.  29,  1897,  Miss  Wood  mar- 
ried the  Rev.  Marvin  Williams,  a Methodist  min- 
ister. 

Mrs.  Williams  has  served  for  many  years  in 
the  Georgia  State  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  her  first  official  capacity  being  that  of  di- 
rector of  Literature  (1908-15).  For  eleven  years 
(1915-26)  she  served  as  vice-president  at  large, 
and  since  October,  1926,  she  has  been  State  presi- 
dent. She  resides  (1929)  at  Barnesville,  Ga. 

WILLIAMS,  WAYNE  CULLEN.  An  American 
lawyer  and  Prohibition  advocate;  born  on  a farm 
near  Indianola,  111.,  Sept.  20,  1878;  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Decatur,  111.,  and  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver,  Colo.  (LL.  B.  1906).  He  became 
a reporter  and  editorial  writer  on  Denver  news- 
papers; in  1906  he  was  admitted  to  the  Colorado 
bar ; and  he  has  practised  law  in  Denver  since  that 
date.  He  married  Lena  B.  Day,  of  Columbus,  Ind., 
in  1909.  In  1913-14  he  served  as  assistant  district 
attorney  of  Denver;  in  1915-16  he  was  a member 
of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Colorado;  and  he 
has  since  served  as  attorney-general  of  the  State, 
his  term  ending  in  January,  1925. 

Williams,  who  has  long  been  an  active  advocate 
of  Prohibition  principles,  has  served  as  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Colorado  Anti-Sa- 
loon League  since  1906,  and  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  National  Anti-Saloon  League  for  many 
years.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Dry  Denver  Cam- 
paign committee  which  made  the  first  fight  for 
Prohibition  in  Denver  (1910).  In  1913,  as  acting 
district  attorney  of  Denver,  he  closed  on  Sundays 
the  saloons  and  wine-rooms  which  had  been  open 
on  the  plea  that  if  they  served  a meal  (consisting 
of  one  sandwich ) with  a drink,  they  were  not  wine- 
rooms  but  caf6s  and  could  not  be  disturbed.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  by  a committee  of  business  men 
to  have  this  action  rescinded;  but  it  was  sustained 
by  District  Judge  C.  C.  Butler,  and  later  by  the 
State  Supreme  Court.  Williams  was  a member  of 
the  Dry  Colorado  Federated  Committee  which  man- 
aged the  campaign  that  made  Colorado  dry  in  1914, 
and  is  a member  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  State  Anti-Saloon  League.  He  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Board  of  Tem- 
perance, Prohibition  and  Public  Morals  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 


WILLIAMS,  WILLIAM.  English  temperance 
worker;  born  at  Southampton  May  30,  1855;  died 
there  Nov.  18,  1925.  He  was  educated  in  the  local 
schools  and  in  1879  he  married  Miss  J.  M.  Love- 
lock of  Southampton.  He  was  a total  abstainer  and 
practically  his  entire  life  was  devoted  to  the  tem- 
perance cause. 

At  the  age  of  five  he  joined  a Band  of  Hope  and 
soon  became  an  active  worker.  He  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Southampton  Band  of  Hope  Union 
in  1882  and  was  for  many  years  a member  of  its 
executive.  He  arranged  many  temperance  jubilees 
and  entertainments  for  children,  notably  the  jubi- 
lee of  the  Southampton  Temperance  Society  in 
1885,  at  which  6,000  children  were  entertained,  and 
the  Queen’s  Jubilee  for  10,000  children  in  1887. 

Williams  was  vice-president  of  the  Southamp- 
ton Temperance  Society  for  a number  of  years  and 
was  a member  of  the  executive  of  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society  for  the  diocese  of  W in- 
chester.  He  was  associated  with  the  first  Temper- 
ance Mission  held  in  Southampton  (1875)  and  par- 
ticijiatedinalmostallof  the50  succeeding  Missions 
held  there. 

His  connection  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
Good  Templars  began  in  the  South  Hampshire  Dis- 
trict, where  he  held  many  offices  in  the  Order  and 
was  for  27  years  a member  of  the  District  execu- 
tive. Elected  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  he 
served  as  Grand  Secretary  and  Grand  Treasurer. 
In  1889  he  represented  the  Grand  Lodge  of  En- 
gland at  the  Grand  Lodge  session  held  in  Chicago. 
While  in  America  he  delivered  many  temperance 
addresses  and  was  the  guest  of  Neal  Dow.  He  again 
represented  the  English  Grand  Lodge  at  the  Grand 
Lodge  session  in  Stockholm  in  1902. 

Williams  had  a long  and  honoraljle  connection 
with  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  which  he  served 
as  district  superintendent  for  the  South  of  En- 
gland from  1884  to  1902.  In  the  latter  year  he  be- 
came traveling  and  bazaar  secretary,  and  in  1903 
he  was  made  national  secretary.  He  served  until 
1909,  when  he  retired  from  official  connection  with 
the  Alliance,  although  he  continued  active  in  its 
interests.  One  of  his  last  services  in  the  cause  was 
a tour  of  South  Africa  under  Alliance  auspices,  from 
which  he  returned  shortly  before  his  death. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Southampton  and 
District  Temperance  Council  in  1895,  Williams  be- 
came honorary  secretary  and  served  for  20  years, 
a monument  to  his  labors  being  a Temperance  In- 
stitute acquired  at  a cost  of  £4,000  ($20,000) . His 
work  in  later  years  centered  about  the  Southamp- 
ton Temperance  Council,  for  which,  as  secretary, 
he  organized  annually  a special  IMission  participat- 
ed in  by  prominent  temperance  leaders. 

WILLIAMS,  WILLIAM  JAMES.  British  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  clergyman  and  temperance  advo- 
cate; born  in  the  parish  of  Redruth,  Cornwall,  En- 
gland, April  12, 1847 ; educated  in  Camborne  School 
and  at  Wesleyan  Theological  College,  Richmond. 
While  at  college  he  was  employed  in  special  Sun- 
day work  in  the  Lambeth  Circuit,  where  he  gained 
an  insight  into  the  poverty  and  misery  caused  by 
drink  in  the  London  slums.  In  1870  he  emigrated 
to  New  Zealand  and  was  first  appointed  to  church 
work  in  the  gold-fields  of  Coromandel.  For  over  50 
years  he  labored  in  various  circuits  in  that  coun- 
try, holding  charges  in  three  out  of  the  four  chief 
cities  and  serving  one  term  as  president  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Conference. 
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As  a life  abstainer  Williams  has  always  taken 
a keen  interest  in  temperance  work,  having  been 
president  of  various  Bands  of  Hope  and  Prohibi- 
tion leagues.  In  Auckland  he  was  particularly  ef- 
fective in  his  championship  of  the  Prohibition  cause 
in  the  daily  press.  He  was  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  Prohibition  forces  in  that  city.  For  many  years 
he  served  as  vice-president  of  the  New  Zealand  Al- 
liance and  for  nine  years  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
Vanguard,  its  official  organ.  For  20  years  he  was 
editor  of  the  New  Zealand  Methodist  (later  the 
New  Zealand  Methodist  Times),  in  which  capacity 
he  continually  worked  for  the  advancement  of  the 
cause. 

Since  1922  his  temperance  activity  has  been  al- 
most wholly  confined  to  newspaper  correspondence. 
He  has  retired  from  the  ministry  and  at  present 
( 1930)  resides  in  Christchurch. 

WILLIAMSON,  HUGH.  American  physician, 
statesman,  and  temperance  advocate ; born  at  West 
Nottingham,  Pa.,  Dec.  5,  1735;  died  in  New  York 
city  May  22,  1819.  He  was  educated  at  the  College 
of  Philadelphia  ( 1757  ) , studied  theology,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  Connecticut  ( 1759 ) . He  held  a 
pastorate  for  two  years  in  Philadelphia,  but,  ow- 
ing to  ill  health,  was  never  ordained.  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia  in  1 7 60- 
63,  he  studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh  and  Utrecht, 
and  returned  to  practise  in  Philadelphia.  He  visit- 
ed England  in  1773-76.  In  1774  he  was  examined 
by  the  privy  council  as  to  the  “Boston  tea  party” 
and  other  colonial  political  affairs. 

Returning  to  America  he  served  as  surgeon  in 
the  Revolutionary  army.  Afterward  he  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  in  South  Carolina,  subsequent- 
ly practising  medicine  at  Edenton,  N.  C.  A mem- 
ber of  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  in  1782,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congresses  of  1784, 
1785,  and  1786;  was  a delegate  to  the  U.  S.  Con- 
stitutional Convention  in  1787 ; and  served  on  the 
N.  C.  State  convention  to  act  on  the  Constitution 
in  1789.  Williamson  was  a Federalist  member  of 
the  First  and  Second  Congresses  ( 1789-93 ) . He  was 
interested  in  many  philanthropic,  literary,  and  sci- 
entific institutions  in  N ew  York city,  where  he  spent 
his  later  years.  He  contributed  extensively  to  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  scientific  periodicals. 

Dr.  Williamson’s  advanced  views  on  temperance 
were  ahead  of  the  sentiment  of  the  times  and  did 
much  to  attract  favorable  attention  to  the  cause. 
In  his  “History  of  North  Carolina,”  he  says: 

In  Europe  and  America  the  fatal  art  is  fully  under- 
stood, and  the  inhabitants  claim  the  privilege  of  drink- 
ing, provided  they  do  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion. Yes,  moderation  is  the  rule  by  which  every  man 
is  guided  in  the  use  of  strong  drink.  I have  seen  a man 
contend  for  this  virtue,  who  was  usually  intoxicated  sev- 
en times  in  the  week.  The  most  habitual  sot  is  not  intem- 
perate in  his  own  estimation  for  he  does  not  exceed  the 
bounds  of  his  own  desires.  The  vitiated  love  of  strong 
drink  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  common  infirmities 
of  human  nature.  To  the  savage  it  is  a deadly  passion  ; 
for  he  is  not  restrained  by  education,  or  the  precepts  of 
morality.  The  Indians  of  America,  who  have  cultivated 
an  acquaintance  with  ardent  spirits,  have  been  consumed 
by  it,  as  grass  or  straw  are  consumed  by  fire.  . . What 
have  the  white  inhabitants  of  America  to  expect  from  a 
beverage,  that  has  confessedly  destroyed  the  Indian  na- 
tives? Our  bodies  are  not  formed  of  different  materials. 

With  regard  to  the  economic  effects  of  alcohol, 
he  asks : 

Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  our  fellow  citizens  will  de- 
stroy themselves  with  ardent  spirits,  in  proportion  to 
the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  purchased?  Where  is 
the  man  so  inattentive  as  not  to  have  discovered  the  in- 
crease of  drunkenness  within  the  last  ten  years?  For  in 


that  time,  the  price  of  labor  and  the  means  of  obtaining 
rum  have  greatly  increased.  Has  the  laborer  become 
more  wealthy  by  his  increase  of  wages?  Are  his  wife  and 
children  better  fed,  better  clothed  or  better  instructed? 

1 think  they  are  not.  His  debts  have  increased,  for  his 
increased  wages  are  expended  in  rum  or  brandy,  those 
parents  of  idleness  and  vice.  In  this  happy  country,  where 
employment  of  every  kind  is  to  be  had,  and  where  every 
man  if  he  pleases  may  cultivate  his  own  soil,  there  are 
few  instances  of  extreme  poverty  that  may  not  be  traced 
to  strong  drink.  By  a culpable  neglect  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  civil  magistrates  ; by  a contempt  of  law,  and  a 
shameful  prostitution  of  morals  on  thepart  of  small  trad- 
ers ; our  stores  for  drygoods  in  the  country  are  converted 
into  tippiing  houses ; and  our  grocery  stores  are  con- 
verted into  grog  shops  and  beggar  makers.  Thus  it  is, 
that  our  fellow  citizens  are  tempted  to  destroy  the  en- 
ergy of  body  and  mind  ; to  sink  themselves  into  idle- 
ness, and  death. 

WILLING,  JENNIE  (FOWLER) . An  American 
educator,  editor,  and  temperance  leader;  born  in 
Buford,  Canada,  Jan.  22,  1834;  died  in  New  York 
city  Oct.  6,  1916.  When  she  was  eight  years  old  her 


MBS.  JENNIE  (fowler)  WILLING 


parents  removed  to  a farm  in  Illinois.  She  was  large- 
ly self-educated,  and  began  to  write  for  the  press 
when  she  was  sixteen.  She  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  A.  M.  from  the  Evanston  (111.)  College 
for  Ladies  (later  a part  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity), of  which  institution  Mrs,  Willing  was  for 
fourteen  years  a trustee.  At  nineteen  she  married 
the  Rev.  W.  C.  Willing  of  the  Genesee  (N.  Y. ) Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

When  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organized, 
she  was  made  secretary  of  the  Northwestern  Branch 
in  care  of  the  four  States  around  Chicago.  For 
fourteen  years  she  traveled  and  spoke  constantly  for 
foreign  missions.  She  then  served  for  several  years 
as  organizing  secretary  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society.  In  1873  she  was  licensed  as  a local 
preacher.  In  1874  she  became  professor  of  English 
language  and  literature  in  the  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University  at  Bloomington,  the  first  woman  of  mod- 
ern times  to  fill  a full  university  professorship  on 
a faculty  with  men. 
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When  the  Woman’s  Crusade  movement  reached 
Bloomington  the  women  organized  a temperance 
league,  of  which  Mrs.  Willing  was  elected  presi- 
dent. A few  months  later  (October,  1874),  at  a 
State  convention,  they  formed  a State  league  (the 
Illinois  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union), 
of  which  she  was  also  president.  At  the  spring 
elections  the  temperance  women,  under  Mrs.  Wil- 
ling’s leadership,  carried  Bloomington  for  “No  Li- 
cense.” It  was  then  the  largest  town  in  the  United 
States  to  be  voted  dry  by  the  Crusade  movement. 

When  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  grounds  were 
opened  in  1874,  Ur.  John  H.  Vincent  invited  Mrs. 
Willing  to  make  one  of  the  dedicatory  addresses. 
Her  lecture  on  “Women  and  Temperance”  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  meetings  of  temperance  women, 
at  all  of  which  she  presided.  Mrs.  Emily  Hunting- 
ton  Miller  acted  as  secretary.  It  was  decided  to 
call  a convention  for  the  autumn  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  at  which  a national  temperance  organization 
should  be  formed.  Mrs.  Willing  was  appointed  to 
prepare  the  call,  and  Mrs.  Miller  to  publish  it.  In 
November  the  women  came  together  and  organized 
the  National  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union 
(see  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union), 
Mrs.  Willing  presiding  during  the  three  days  of 
the  convention.  Other  duties  prevented  her  from 
accepting  office  in  the  new  organization;  but  when 
the  society  established  an  official  journal  (1874) 
she  served  as  its  editor  during  the  first  year.  This 
paper,  originally  known  as  the  Woman’s  Temper- 
ance Union,  was  finally  united  with  the  Signal, 
and  became  the  present  Union  Signal. 

In  1889  Mrs.  Willing  removed  to  New  York  city. 
In  1895  she  went  to  London  to  the  World’s  W.  C. 
T.  U.  Convention.  A department  of  Evangelistic 
Training  was  instituted,  and  she  was  made  its  su- 
perintendent. She  came  home  and  opened  the  New 
York  Evangelistic  Training  School  at  463  West 
Thirty-second  Street,  New  York  city,  her  students 
doing  “settlement  work”  as  a part  of  their  train- 
ing. She  was  for  a long  time  principal  of  the  school. 
At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  president  of  the 
Frances  Willard  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  New  York  city  and 
organizer  for  the  New  York  State  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Mrs.  Willing  preached  and  lectured  in  all  the 
large  cities  of  the  North,  and  in  many  of  the  South, 
and  in  Europe.  She  wrote  several  books  of  essays 
and  fiction  on  religious  themes  and  was  a frequent 
contributor  to  the  religious  press.  She  also  edited 
and  published  a pocket  magazine,  the  Open  Door. 

WILLIS,  FRANK  BARTLETTE.  An  American 
statesman,  educator,  and  Prohibition  advocate; 
born  on  a farm  near  Lewis  Center,  Ohio,  Dec.  28, 
1871 ; died  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  March  30,  1928.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Delaware 
County,  at  Ohio  Northern  University  (A.  B.  1893; 
A.  M.  1904),  and  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  In 
1906  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  B. 
from  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Miami  (0.)  Uni- 
versity, and  Ohio  University.  Before  entering  col- 
lege he  taught  in  the  Ohio  public  schools.  He  was 
professor  of  literature  and  economics  in  OhioNorth- 
ern  University  in  1894-1906;  after  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1906,  he  became  professor  of  law  in 
the  same  institution.  He  married  Allie  Dustin,  of 
Galena,  0.,  July  19,  1894. 

Entering  politics  as  a Republican,  he  served  two 
terms  in  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives  ( 1900* 
04)  ; was  a member  from  the  8th  Ohio  District  of 
the  62d  and  63d  Congresses  (1911-15)  ; served  as 


governor  of  Ohio  (1915-17)  ; and  was  returned  to 
Congress  in  1921  as  senator  from  Ohio,  serving 
until  death.  He  was  a Republican  candidate  for 
President  in  the  primaries  of  April,  1928,  and,  when 
about  to  address  an  audience  during  the  pre-pri- 
mary campaign,  was  suddenly  stricken  with  death. 

Willis  was  always  an  abstainer  and  an  earnest 
supporter  of  the  temperance  cause.  In  his  cam- 
paigns for  political  office  he  made  Prohibition  an 
issue  and  he  held  to  that  principle  unequivocally 
throughout  his  public  career.  In  1913  he  was  one 
of  the  leading  supporters  of  the  Webb-Kenyon  Act 
in  the  House,  which  stopped  inter-State  commerce 
in  contraband  liquor.  As  U.  S.  Senator  he  intro- 
duced the  Willis-Camjibell  Act,  which  defeated  the 
plan  of  the  brewers  to  flood  the  countiy  with  beer 
and  ale  under  the  pretense  that  it  was  for  medici- 
nal use.  When  he  became  Presidential  candidate 
he  reaffirmed  his  allegiance  to  the  principle  of  Pro- 
hibition and  its  enforcement.  In  his  untimely  death 
the  Prohibition  cause  lost  one  of  its  most  able  de- 
fenders. 

WILLIS,  NATHANIEL  PARKER.  American 
author  and  editor;  born  at  Portland,  Me.,  Jan.  20, 
1806;  died  near  Cornwall-on-the  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  20, 1867.  He  was  educated  at  the  Boston  Gram- 
mar School,  at  Andover  ( Mass. ) Academy,  and  at 
Yale  University  (1827).  He  was  twice  married: 

(1)  To  Mary  Stace,  of  Woolwich,  England;  and 

(2)  to  Cornelia  Grinnell,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Upon  leaving  college  Willis  engaged  for  a time  in 

writing  for  periodicals  and  in  1829  he  founded  the 
American  Monthly  Magazine.  In  1831  this  period- 
ical was  merged  with  the  York  Mirror,  in 

whose  interest  Willis  w’ent  to  Europe  as  foreign 
editor  and  correspondent.  He  returned  in  1837  and 
settled  near  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  where  he  resided  until 
1842.  Together  with  George  P.  Morris  he  estab- 
lished a New  York  newspaper,  the  Evening  Mir- 
ror; later  he  founded  the  National  Press  (later  the 
Home  J ournal ) . 

Willis’s  literary  output  was  varied.  He  wrote 
many  poems  and  travel  sketches,  two  dramas,  and 
a novel.  His  style  was  ornate  and  pleasing;  but  he 
was  criticized  for  the  betrayal  of  private  confi- 
dences in  his  published  works. 

Willis  was  one  of  the  first  of  American  poets  to 
evince  an  interest  in  temperance  and  the  following 
lines,  under  the  title,  “Look  Not  Upon  The  Wine 
When  It  Is  Red,”  were  widely  read  at  the  time  of 
their  publication : 

Look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it 
Is  red  within  the  cup  ; 

Stay  not  pleasure  when  she  fills 
Her  tempting  beaker  up  ; 

Though  clear  its  depths  and  rich  its  glow, 

A spell  of  madness  lurks  below. 

They  say  ’tis  pleasant  on  the  lip, 

And  merry  on  the  brain  ; 

They  say  it  stirs  the  sluggish  blood. 

And  dulls  the  tooth  of  pain. 

Ay,  but  within  its  gloomy  deeps, 

A stinging  serpent  unseen  sleeps. 

Its  rosy  lights  will  turn  to  fire. 

Its  coolness  change  to  thirst ; 

And  by  its  mirth  within  the  brim, 

A sleepless  worm  is  nursed. 

There’s  not  a bubble  at  the  brim 

That  does  not  carry  food  to  him. 

Then  dash  the  burning  cup  aside. 

And  spill  its  purple  wine  ; 

Take  not  its  madness  to  thy  lip — 

Let  not  its  curse  be  thine. 

’Tis  red  and  rich,  but  grief  and  wb 

Are  hid  those  rosy  depths  below. 
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Among  his  most  prominent  works  are : “Fugi- 
tive Poetry”  (1829);  “Pencillings  by  the  Way” 
(1835)  ; “Inklings  of  Adventure”  (1836)  ; “Bian- 
ca Visconti”  ( 1839 ) ; “LifeHereandThere”  ( 1850)  ; 
and  “Paul  Fane”  (1857). 

WILLS,  EDITH  MAY  (Mrs.  FREDERICK  W. 
HAMILTON).  American  teacher  and  temperance 
worker;  born  at  Tunbridge,  Orange  County,  Vt., 
April  6,  1870;  educated  at  Royalton  (Vt.)  Acad- 
emy, at  Montpelier  (Vt.)  Seminary,  and  at  the  Em- 
erson (Mass.)  School  of  Oratory  ( 1905) . Between 
1887  and  1902  Miss  Wills  taught  in  the  schools  of 
Vermont,  New  York,  and  Kansas.  On  May  20, 1925, 
she  married  Frederick  W.  Hamilton,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

At  tell  years  of  age  she  joined  the  Band  of  Hope 
organized  by  her  mother,  who  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est members  of  the  Vermont  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  Later  she  joined  the  Young 
Woman’s  Branch  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  still  later 
the  adult  body,  in  which  her  gift  of  ready  speech 
made  her  a prominent  member.  She  also  joined  the 
Vermont  Lodge  of  Good  Templars,  acting  for  sev- 
eral years  as  State  Deputy. 

In  1905  Miss  Wills  became  associated  with  Mrs. 
Mary  H.  Hunt  as  assistant  editor  of  the  School 
Physiology  Journal  (now  the  ScientifiG  Temper- 
ance J oun-nal ) , and  served  in  that  capacity  for  about 
twelve  years.  Part  of  this  time  she  also  directed 
the  scientific  temperance  instruction  work  in  her 
home  county  and  State.  In  1911  she  went  abroad 
to  attend  the  session  of  the  International  Lodge  of 
Good  Templars  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  the 
Scottish  Grand  Lodge,  at  Perth,  Scotland.  While 
in  Europe  she  traveled  extensively,  studying  con- 
ditions with  regard  to  the  alcohol  problem.  In  1912 
she  assisted  Miss  Cora  F.  Stoddard  in  assembling 
an  exhibit  of  models  and  posters  representing  sta- 
tistical and  other  facts  on  alcoholism  for  the  In- 
ternational Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography, 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  demonstration,  assembled  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Scientific  Temperance  Federation, 
attracted  wide-spread  interest  and  was  shown  as 
a traveling  exhibit  at  many  similar  meetings  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Miss  Wills  was  engaged 
by  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  other  organizations 
for  continuous  showings  of  her  exhibit  in  large 
cities,  at  State  fairs,  and  at  important  congresses 
and  conventions.  It  was  shown  at  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition  in  San  Francisco  in  1915.  Its  in- 
fluence was  incalculable  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  effects  of  alcohol.  In  addition  to 
these  demonstrations,  Miss  Wills  addressed  many 
schools,  colleges,  religious  meetings,  women’s  clubs, 
and  other  community  gatherings.  She  held  individ- 
ual and  group  conferences  with  temperance  work- 
ers, both  national  and  international.  Altogether  she 
was  engaged  in  this  work  for  almost  eight  years. 

During  the  World  War  she  assisted  Miss  Stod- 
dard in  the  preparation  of  slides  shown  as  a part 
of  the  educational  work  of  the  United  Committee 
on  Temperance  and  War  Activities  in  the  Army 
and  Navy.  With  the  advent  of  National  Prohibi- 
tion, she  terminated  her  connection  with  the  Sci- 
entific Temperance  Federation,  and  took  up  private 
interests.  She  at  present  (1930)  resides  in  Mt.  Ver- 
non, Mo. 

WILLS,  T.  JOHN.  New  Zealand  minister  and 
temperance  advocate ; born  in  New  Zealand  in  1 855 ; 
died  at  Ormondville,  N.  Z.,  in  1902.  As  a child  he 


decided  to  be  a total  abstainer  and  at  an  early  age 
he  affiliated  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Good 
Templars.  In  1881  he  entered  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist ministry  and  was  appointed  to  a charge  at 
Wairoa  North.  A deputation  from  the  Auckland 
Gospel  Temperance  Association  visited  the  district, 
and  Wills  became  an  enthusiastic  worker  in  their 
campaign,  in  a few  months  persuading  more  than 
300  persons  to  sign  the  pledge. 

Several  years  later  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  was  sent  to  Opotiki,  where 
the  liquor  traffic  was  strongly  entrenched.  Without 
outside  aid  he  established  a gospel  temperance  mis- 
sion and  within  one  year  had  enrolled  250  mem- 
bers. Not  content  with  work  among  Europeans,  he 
went  along  the  coast  with  a Maori  missionary  and 
within  two  months  had  enrolled  about  400  of  the 
natives.  The  opposition  of  the  liquor  interests  was 
aroused  to  such  an  extent  that  a liquor  defense 
committee  was  organized  and  for  a time  Wills’  life 
was  endangered.  Eventually  he  was  obliged  to  ask 
for  a transfer,  largely  due  to  the  worry  he  was 
causing  his  family.  In  1892  he  went  to  Ormond- 
ville, where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Wills  published 
three  books  : “The  Church  and  the  Liquor  Traffic” ; 
“The  Work  of  Two  Anglican  Synods  Reviewed” ; 
and  “Bishop  Neville’s  Mistake.”  In  these  volumes 
he  forcefully  and  exhaustively  recounted  the  argu- 
ments for  Prohibition,  and  their  wide  circulation 
in  New  Zealand  made  many  converts  to  the  tem- 
perance cause. 

WILSON,  ALONZO  EDES.  American  journal- 
ist, Chautauqua  manager,  and  Prohibitionist ; born 
in  Madison,  Wis.,  Feb.  5,  1868;  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  a business  college  in  Chicago, 
111.  In  early  manhood  he  entered  upon  a journal- 
istic career.  In  1886-90  he  was  assistant  editor  of 
the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Times-,  in  1890-95  he  was  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Chicago  (HI.)  Lever-,  and 
in  1896  he  became  assistant  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Record.  Later  he  was  collected  with  vari- 
ous papers  as  correspondent  and  writer.  On  June 
14,  1897,  he  married  Anna  Marie  Nelson,  of  Rock- 
ford, 111. 

Wilson  has  devoted  nearly  half  a century  to  fur- 
thering the  cause  of  temperance  and  Prohibition. 
For  many  years  he  was  active  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Prohibition  party,  serving  as  secretary  of  six  State 
and  three  national  conventions  of  that  party.  His 
interest  in  the  work  of  abolishing  the  saloon  began 
with  the  National  convention  of  the  Prohibition 
party  atPittsburgh, Pa.,in  July,  1884.  Hewasmade 
chairman  of  the  Chicago  Central  Prohibition  Com- 
mittee in  1889,  and  in  1890  was  elected  to  the  Pro- 
hibition State  Committee,  on  which  he  served  as 
secretary  and  treasurer  from  1891  to  1902.  For  nine 
years  (1902-11)  he  was  State  chairman  of  Illinois. 
He  was  a member  of  the  National  Prohibition  Party 
Committee  from  1908  to  1916  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  the  Prohibition  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator  from  Illinois.  Mrs.  Wilson  was  a member 
of  the  National  Committee  in  1920-24. 

In  1903-05  Wilson  was  secretary  and  manager 
of  the  United  Prohibition  Press.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives 
in  1904.  In  1912  he  was  president  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion Trust  Fund  Association  of  Illinois.  In  1910- 
18  he  was  president  of  the  Lincoln  Temperance 
Press  and  manager  of  the  Lincoln  Temperance  Chau- 
tauqua System,  organized  primarily  to  carry  on 
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propaganda  for  temperance  and  Prohibition  and 
operating  in  sixteen  States.  From  1904  to  1911  he 
was  treasurer  of  the  Temperance  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  a member  of 
that  Society  (now  the  Board  of  Temperance,  Pro- 
hibition, and  Public  Morals  of  the  Methodist  Ej)is- 
co2)al  Church)  for  sixteen  years. 

For  several  years  he  was  vice-president  of  the 
World’s  Prohibition  Confederation.  In  1919-29  he 
was  national  field  director  of  the  Near  East  Relief 
movement,  and  since  1929  he  has  been  national 
secretary  of  the  Golden  Rule  Foundation.  At  the 
present  time  (1930)  Wilson  is  associated  with 
Charles  R.  Jones,  formerly  treasurer  of  the  Na- 
tional Lincoln  Chautauqua  System,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Business  Men’s  Prohibition  Foundation,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  disseminating 
facts  on  the  effects  of  the  Prohibition  law  on  Amer- 
ican business  and  commerce.  He  is  also  a member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  for  the  Enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment. 

Wilson  is  the  author  of  the  “Prohibition  Hand 
Book”  ( 1900)  and  the  “American  Prohibition  Year 
Book”  (1901-10).  He  resides  at  Evanston,  111. 

WILSON,  ANDREW.  American  attorney  and 
Anti-Saloon  League  official ; born  in  Fountain  Coun- 


ANDREW  WILSOX 

ty,  Ind.,  Jan.  4,  ISOo ; educated  in  the  [uiblic  schools, 
at  Kansas  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute, 
Kansas  Normal  College  (B.  S.  1885;  B.  A.  1880; 
M.  A.  1 890 ) , Georgetown  University  ( LL.  M.  1 89 1 ) , 
Yale  University  (LL.  M.  1892;  D.  C.  L.  1893),  and 
George  Washington  University  (Ph.  1).  1904).  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1891  and  since  1893 
has  been  engaged  in  the  practise  of  law  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  He  married  Margaret  DeVan,  of 
W'ashington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  30,  1891. 

Wilson  lived  in  Kansas  from  1879  to  1888  and 
became  interested  in  the  Prohibition  movement 
there.  In  1888,  while  an  employee  of  the  War  De- 
partment at  Washington,  1).  C.,  he  entered  into 


active  tem2>erance  work.  In  the  fall  of  1893  he  be- 
came a member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
newly-organized  Anti-Saloon  League  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  since  that  time  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  work  of  that  body.  In  1908  he  drew 
and  filed  the  certificate  incorjiorating  the  District 
League,  of  which  he  served  as  president,  1908-09, 
as  secretary,  1909-10,  and  again  as  president  from 
1910  to  the  present  time  (1930).  He  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  call  for  the  convention  held  in 
Washington  in  December,  1895,  at  which  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  America  was  organized,  and  he 
is  a member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  that  or- 
ganization. He  is  Washington  representative  of  the 
American  Temperance  Board  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  and  is  identified  with  the  National  Legis- 
lative Conference  and  other  Prohibition  organiza- 
tions. 

As  attorney  and  president  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia League,  Wilson  has  been  officially  connected 
with  almost  all  the  important  temperance  legisla- 
tion presented  to  Congress  since  1893.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  consulting  group  of  attorneys  that 
passed  upon  the  Littlefield  bill  and  upon  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Webb-Kenyon  bill  in  its  final 
draft.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committees  of  the 
allied  temperance  organizations  which  procured 
the  present  Sheppard  Prohibition  law  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  J ones-Works  Excise  Law. 
He  was  also  largely  responsible  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Excise  Board  by  a committee  of  the 
Senate  in  1915,  in  which  the  Board  was  found  to 
have  violated  the  law  in  every  instance  charged  by 
the  Anti-Saloon  League.  In  1915  he  was  a member 
of  the  National  Constitutional  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment Commission  (Commission  of  Nineteen),  and 
the  National  Prohibition  Law  was  planned  and  out- 
lined in  his  office,  in  collaboration  with  Albert  E. 
Shoemaker,  attorney,  and  Edwin  C.  Dinwiddie,  leg- 
islative superintendent,  of  the  National  League. 

During  1924-25,  at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Treasury  Department,  Wil- 
son represented  Secretary  Mellon,  the  Commission- 
er of  Internal  Revenue,  and  the  Prohibition  Com- 
missioner in  numerous  suits  brought  against  them 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District,  under  the 
Prohibition  law,  winning  26  of  the  31  cases  tried. 
At  his  suggestion  the  Treasury  Dejiartment  adopted 
the  policy  of  requiring  advance  proof  of  the  use  to 
which  denatured  alcohol  was  to  be  put  before  per- 
mitting withdrawals. 

Wilson  has  been  threatened,  boycotted,  and  con- 
demned by  the  liquor  interests  and  also  offered  lu- 
crative employment  by  them.  He  has  been  both  de- 
nounced and  commended  in  Congress  and  from  the 
pulpit  and  press.  His  loyalty,  however,  has  always 
been  unquestioned,  and  his  work  for  Prohibition 
has  been  entirely  without  monetary  consideration. 

Wilson  is  an  occasional  contributor  to  periodi- 
cal literature  and  is  a lecturer  on  legal  problems 
at  Howard  (D.  C.)  University  Law  School. 

WILSON,  CLARENCE  TRUE.  American  Meth- 
odist Episcojial  clergyman  and  Prohibitionist ; born 
at  Milton,  Del.,  April  24,  1872;  educated  in  the 
high  school  at  Princess  Anne,  Md.,  at  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Conference  Academy,  St.  John’s  (Md.)  Col- 
lege, University  of  California  (A.B.  1894),  and 
McClay  (Cal.)  College  of  Theology  (B.  D.  1895). 
He  has  received  the  following  honorary  degrees: 
Ph.  D.  from  San  Joaquin  Valley  (Cal.)  College  in 
1897;  D.D.  from  St.  John’s  College  in  1900;  and 
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LL.D.  from  Washington  (Md.)  College  in  1900. 
He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  being  ordained  deacon  in  1890  and 
elder  in  1892,  and  held  the  following  pastorates: 
Seaford,  Del.  (1890-92)  ; Seacliff,  N.  Y.  { 1892-94)  ; 
in  California  at  Pasadena  (1894-97),  Santa  Mon- 
ica (1897-98),  and  San  Diego  (1898-1902);  and 
Portland,  Ore.  ( 1902-10) . He  married  Maude  Akin, 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  in  1900. 


REV.  CLARENCE  TRUE  WILSON 


Wilson's  father  was  the  Rev.  John  A.  B.  Wil- 
son, Methodist  minister,  organizer  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion party  in  Delaware,  and  noted  temperance  pio- 
neer. Clarence  True  Wilson  entered  temperance 
work  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  and  organizer  for  the  Good  Templar  Or- 
der in  Delaware.  Two  years  later  he  became  secre- 
tary of  the  Prohibition  party  committee  of  that 
State.  In  1896.  while  pastor  at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  he 
was  nominated  for  Congress  in  the  First  California 
District.  During  his  pastorate  at  Portland,  Ore., 
he  was  made  president  of  the  Oregon  Anti-Saloon 
League,  and  he  promoted  a local-option  law  in  an 
active  campaign.  In  his  various  pastorates  he  de- 
voted the  first  Sunday  evening  in  each  month  to  a 
discussion  of  temperance  and  civic  reform. 

He  is  a popular  platform  speaker,  and  for  many 
years  he  took  part  in  Prohibition  campaigns  in  ev- 
ery section  of  the  country.  In  1910  he  was  made 
general  secretary  of  the  Methodist  Church  Temper- 
ance Society,  which  developed  under  his  leadership 
into  a highly  efficient  organization.  In  1916  the 
name  of  the  Society  was  changed  to  the  Board  of 
Temperance.  Prohibition,  and  Public  Morals  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  Wilson  was  re- 
tained as  secretary,  which  position  he  still  (1930) 
holds.  He  is,  also,  joint  editor  with  Deets  Pickett, 
of  the  Voice,  organ  of  the  Board,  and  of  the  Clip 
Sheet.  In  1928  he  was  made  vice-president  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Organizations  Supporting 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  and  in  1929  he  became 


vice-president  of  the  International  Reform  Feder- 
ation. He  was  the  originator  of  the  project  for  the 
Methodist  Building  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  head- 
quarters for  temperance  forces. 

Wilson  is  the  author  of  numerous  temperance 
pamphlets  and  books,  among  which  are  : ‘’The  Things 
ThatAreToBe”  (1899)  ; “Prohibition  Versus  High 
License”  ( 1911 ) ; “A  World  Vision  of  the  Temper- 
ance Reform”  (1911)  ; “Dry  or  Die;  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Dilemma”  (1913)  ; “The  Case  for  Prohibi- 
tion” ; and,  in  collaboration  with  Deets  Pickett  and 
Ernest  Dailey  Smith,  of  the  “Cyclopaedia  of  Tem- 
perance, Prohibition,  and  Public  Morals”  (1915). 

WILSON,  FRANCIS.  Australian  business  man, 
musician,  and  temperance  leader;  born  at  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  Feb.  10,  1879;  educated  in  the 
State  schools  of  his  native  city.  For  a number  of 
years  he  was  an  organist,  choirmaster,  and  con- 
ductor of  choral  societies ; later  he  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits.  On  April  14,  1906,  he  married 
Florence  Hudson. 

Wilson  was  early  interested  in  the  temperance 
movement,  joining  a Band  of  Hope  at  the  age  of 
ten.  He  became  a member  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Alliance  in  1910  and  was  leader  of  its  Speakers’ 
Team  in  1914.  He  was  president  of  the  Burwood 
No-Licence  League  in  1913  and  of  the  Concord  No- 
Licence  League  in  1915.  In  March,  1917,  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  Prohibition  associates,  he  relinquished 
his  position  as  general  manager  of  a successful 
business  enterprise  to  become  secretary  and  man- 
ager of  the  Victorian  Alliance,  and  editor  of  its 
official  organ,  the  Advance.  These  positions  he  filled 
ably  until  the  Alliance  was  absorbed  into  the  Vic- 
torian Anti-Liquor  League  in  1920. 

WILSON,  GEORGE  BAILEY.  English  statis- 
tician, editor,  and  temperance  official ; born  at  Ken- 


GE0R6E  BAILEY  WILSON 

dal,  Westmoreland,  Sept.  21,  1863;  educated  at  the 
Friends’ School  (Kendal) , at  Oliver’s  Mount  School 
(Scarborough),  and  at  London  University  (B.A. 
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1882) . He  was  also  Clilford’s  Inn  and  Daniel  Rear- 
don Prizeman  in  1887,  and  Howard  Medalist  of 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society  in  1911.  In  1887  he 
passed  his  final  examination  for  solicitor,  and  for 
the  next  22  years  he  practised  that  profession  in 
London  and  Birmingham.  He  married  Miss  Mar- 
garet Whitridge  Davies,  of  Oswestry,  Shropshire, 
in  1904. 

Since  1900  Wilson  has  been  active  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  cause  of  temperance  and  Prohibition 
in  the  British  Isles.  In  that  year  he  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  at  Birming- 
ham, rendering  yeoman  service  to  that  organiza- 
tion l)y  conducting  the  Floodgate  Street  inquiry 
before  the  local  licensing  justices.  He  assisted  in 
the  campaign  for  Mr.  Asquith’s  Licensing  bill  in 
1908,  and  in  May,  1909,  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  U.  K.  Alliance.  In  1919  he  was  made  politi- 
cal and  literary  secretary  of  the  Alliance,  and  al- 
so became  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  World  League  Against  Alcoholism.  Wilson 
has  served  for  many  years  as  editor  of  the  annual 
“Alliance  Year  Book  and  Temperance  Reformers’ 
Handbook,”  and  has  annually  furnished  statistics 
of  the  Kingdom’s  Drink  Bill,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Alliance  Netvs  and  in  the  London 
Times.  He  has  participated  actively  in  numerous 
national  and  international  temperance  gatherings, 
acting  as  delegate  to  the  International  Congresses 
Against  Alcoholism  in  1909,  1911,  and  1921.  He 
prepared  an  important  paper  on  “The  Relation  of 
Drink  to  Pauperism,”  which  was  read  by  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Hercod  at  the  Eighteenth  Congress  at  Tartu  in 
1 92G.  He  is  a member  of  the  Permanent  Committee 
of  the  International  Congresses.  His  present  ad- 
dress is  1 Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  London, 
S.  W.  1. 

WILSON,  HENRY.  A Vice-President  of  the 
United  States;  born  at  Farmington, N. H.,  Feb.  10, 
1812;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  22,  1875. 
He  was  born  Jeremiah  Jones  Colhaith,  but  changed 
his  name  to  Henry  Wilson  when  he  became  of  age. 
Wilson  had  practically  no  early  schooling.  He  took 
up  the  shoemaker’s  business  at  Natick,  Mass., 
where  in  two  years  he  earned  enough  to  return  to 
New'  Hampshire  and  study  in  the  academies  at 
Stafford,  Wolfeboro,  and  Concord.  Upon  his  intro- 
duction into  politics  he  was  known  as  the  “Natick 
cobbler.” 

He  became  an  Abolitionist  in  18.35,  campaigned 
for  Harrison  in  1840,  and  in  1841-42  served  (as  a 
Whig)  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. Commencing  in  1844,  he  served  three  terms 
in  the  State  Senate,  where  he  vigorously  condemned 
slavery  and  the  extension  of  the  li(|uor  trafhe.  For 
two  years  he  edited  the  Boston  Ncpublican,  and 
made  it  a Free-soil  jnirty  organ.  He  w’as  State  chair- 
man of  the  Free-soil  party  (1849-52),  and  again  a 
meml)cr  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  (1850-53). 
In  1853  he  attended  the  Massachusetts  constitu- 
tional convention  and  was  defeated  as  the  Free- 
soil  candidate  for  governor.  He  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1855  and  remained  in  that 
body  until  1873.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  ^lilitary  Affairs. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Vice-Presidency  under  Grant. 
Inaugurated  in  1873,  he  was  stricken  with  paraly- 
sis and  died  without  completing  his  term.  lie  was 
the  author  of  a number  of  works  on  the  slavery 
question. 

\'icc-President  Wilson  believed  firmly  in  total 


abstinence,  and  aggressively  opposed  the  extension 
of  the  liquor  traflic.  In  1807,  wdth  regard  to  the 
proposed  repeal  of  the  Massachusetts  prohibitory 
law',  he  said  that  he  would  rather  vote  to  repeal 
the  constitutional  amendment  making  slavery  for- 
ever impossible  in  America  than  vote  to  repeal  the 
Massachusetts  prohibitory  law  and  pass  a license 
law  instead.  In  that  same  year  he  aided  in  the  re- 
construction of  the  COXGRESSIOXAL  TEMPERANCE 
Society,  of  which  organization  he  served  as  presi- 
dent for  a term. 

As  a United  States  Senator,  in  a speech  made 
before  Congress  on  May  27,  1802,  opposing  the  liq- 
uor-license bill,  he  said : 

My  reason  for  making  this  motion  is  that  I do  not 
think  any  man  in  this  country  should  have  a license 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  sell  intoxicating  liq- 
uors. I look  upon  the  liquor  trade  as  grossly  immoral, 
causing  more  evil  than  anything  else  in  this  country, 
and  I think  the  Federal  Government  ought  not  to  derive 
a revenue  from  the  retail  of  intoxicating  drinks.  I think 
if  this  section  remains  in  the  bill,  it  will  have  a most 
demoralizing  influence  upon  the  country,  for  it  will  lift 
into  a kind  of  respectability  the  retail  traffic  in  liquors. 
The  man  who  has  paid  the  Federal  government  twenty 
dollars  for  a license  to  retail  ardent  spirits  will  feel  that 
he  is  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  that  any  regulations,  state  or  municipal,  In- 
terfering with  him,  are  mere  temporary  or  local  arrange- 
ments, that  should  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
government. 

WILSON,  HENRY  JOSEPH.  English  Member 
of  Parliament  and  temperance  advocate;  born  in 
Ihe  Radford  district  of  Nottingham,  April  14, 1833 ; 
died  June  29,  1914.  He  was  educated  at  London 
Ihiiversity  and  became  prominent  in  the  commer- 
cial life  of  Sheffield,  where  he  resided  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  In  1859  he  married  Charlotte  Cow'an, 
of  Edinburgh.  For  over  50  years  Wilson  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  and  means  to  politics  and 
social  reform.  He  was  prominent  in  the  Liberal 
party  in  Sheffield  and  was  a Liberal  Member  of 
Parliament  for  the  Holmfirth  Division  of  York- 
shire from  1885  to  1912.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  Regulation  of  Prosti- 
tution in  India  in  1893-95,  and  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Opium  in  India  in  1893.  In  1871  he  at- 
tained prominence  as  a supporter  of  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Josephine  Butler,  wdio  lectured  in  Sheffield 
on  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.  Afterward  he  vis- 
ited America  on  behalf  of  the  Federation  for  the 
Abolition  of  the  State  Regulation  of  Vice. 

Wilson  w'as  a lifelong  abstainer,  and  delivered 
many  addresses  before  temjierance  organizations 
in  and  around  Sheffield.  He  supported  temperance 
legislation  in  Parliament  and  was  a great  friend 
of  Sir  Wilfi’id  Lawson.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
vice-president  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  and 
subscribed  generously  to  the  cause.  In  1898  he  cre- 
ated considerable  consternation  in  conservative 
fomperance  circles  by  op])osing  a measure  to  ]tro- 
hihit  sale  of  liquor  to  children  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  the  lesser  evil  to  sell  to  a child  who  would 
return  liome  with  a ]>ail  of  In-er  than  to  a ])arent 
who  would  remain  in  the  public  house  and  become 
intoxicated. 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  one  of  tlie  ])romoters  of  the  Shef- 
field Woman’s  Christian  'rem])eranoc  Association 
in  1874,  and  from  18!)4  to  189(i  was  president  of 
the  Women’s  Total  Abstinence  Union. 

WILSON,  JOHN  (ALFRED  BANUM) . Amer- 
ican Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman  and  temper- 
ance pioneer;  born  at  Milton,  Del..  Sc])t.  30,  1848; 
died  at  Grass  Valley,  Cal.,  Aj)ril  30.  1905.  His  fa- 
ther, John  P.  Wilson,  was  a sea  captain,  and  the 
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son  was  a sailor  before  the  mast  from  his  twelfth 
year.  He  studied  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  forecastle, 
and  at  seventeen  was  a mate.  At  eighteen  he  was 
converted  and  two  years  later  became  a Methodist 
circuit  preacher  in  Sussex  County,  Delaware.  He 
married  Mary  Jefferson  in  1871. 


REV.  JOHN  A.  B.  WILSON 


He  served  circuits  in  Delaware  and  Maryland  and 
was  for  nine  years  a presiding  elder,  after  which 
he  held  the  following  pastorates:  Eighteenth  St. 
Church,  New  York  city  (1892-96)  ; First  Church, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  (1896-98)  ; Howard  St.  Church, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  (1898-1905). 

Wilson  was  an  abstainer,  even  in  his  sailor  days, 
and  advocated  uncompromising  Prohibition  from 
his  pulpit,  conducting  temperance  campaigns  wher- 
ever he  preached.  He  helped  to  organize  the  Prohi- 
bition party  in  both  Maryland  and  Delaware.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  temperance  pioneers  to 
receive  bodily  injury.  In  1874,  while  conducting  a 
campaign  against  the  saloons  in  Leipsic,  Del.,  he 
entered  a barroom  with  an  officer  and  was  struck 
on  the  head  with  a ten-pound  weight,  causing  a 
nervous  in  jury  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 

His  son,  Clarence  True  Wilson,  also  a Metho- 
dist Episcopal  minister,  and  a leader  of  the  Prohi- 
bition cause  to-day,  has  ably  carried  on  his  father’s 
tradition  in  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  and  the  temperance  press. 

WILSON,  LUTHER  BARTON.  An  American 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America ; born 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  14.  1856;  died  there  June 
4,  1928.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Baltimore,  at  Dickinson  College  (A.B.  1875;  A.M. 
1878),  and  at  the  University  of  Maryland  Medical 
School  (M.D.  1877).  He  was  the  recipient  of  the 
folloM'ing  honorary  degrees : From  Dickinson  Col- 
lege (D.D.  1892;  LL.D.  1904)  ; Syracuse  Univer- 
sity (L.H.D.  1912);  and  Wesleyan  (Conn.)  Uni- 
versity (LL.D.  1913). 

For'  a time  he  engaged  in  the  practise  of  medi- 


cine with  his  father  in  Baltimore  but  gave  it  up  to 
enter  the  ministry.  In  March,  1 87 8,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  and  assigned  to  the  Hancock  circuit 
ill  Western  Maryland.  His  ability  led  to  rapid  pro- 
motion and  he  was  successively  appointed  to  im- 
portant churches  in  Woodberry  and  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  married  Louisa  J . 
Turner  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb.  17,  1881.  In  1894 
he  was  made  presiding  elder  in  the  Washington 
district,  serving  for  six  years,  afterward  serving 
for  three  years  as  pastor  of  Foundry  Church  in 
Washington.  In  1903  he  was  made  presiding  elder 
in  the  Baltimore  district.  In  May,  1904,  he  was 
elected  bishop  at  the  General  Conference  held  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  served  successively  in  the 
districts  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  New  York  city. 

Always  interested  in  temperance  reform,  Wilson 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  that  led  to 
the  founding  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Amer- 
ica. He  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  League,  in  June,  1893,  and  served  as 
its  second  president.  On  the  subject  of  a National 
League  he  held  A'arious  conferences  with  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  Kynett,  D.D.,  then  head  of  the  temperance 
forces  in  the  Methodist  Church,  Archbishop  Ire- 
land, of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  other 
temperance  leaders.  LTpon  the  formation  of  the  An- 
ti-Saloon League  of  America  in  Washington,  Dec. 
18,  1895,  he  was  made  one  of  the  original  vice-pres- 
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idents  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  1901,  when 
he  became  president.  He  remained  in  this  office  un- 
til December,  1921,  when  he  resigned  on  account 
of  other  pressing  duties.  Elevated  to  the  episcopacy 
in  1904,  Bishop  Wilson  brought  to  the  League  not 
only  the  prestige  of  his  ecclesiastical  position,  but 
a far-reaching  vision  and  sound  judgment,  that  won 
innumerable  friends  for  the  cause  to  which  he  de- 
voted himself. 
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WILSON,  MARY  BRACE.  American  teacher  and 
Prohibition  leader;  born  at  Millstone,  N.  J.,  June 
29,  1860;  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  the 
State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.  She  taught 
for  two  years  at  Bellewood  Seminary,  Anchorage, 
Ky.  (1879-80)  ; and  in  New  Jersey  at  Atlantic  City 
(1880-82),  Long  Branch  (1882-83),  Blackwood 
(1885-86),  and  New  Brunswick  (1886-87).  Miss 
Brace  married  Edgar  C.  Wilson,  of  Grenloch,  N. 
J.,  Sept.  26,  1888. 

She  began  temperance  work  when  she  alliliated 
with  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  serving  during  1904-05  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Hartford  Union.  In  1906  she  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  joined  the  South- 
west Philadelphia  W.  C.  T.  U.,  serving  from  1906 
to  1908  as  recording  secretary  and  from  1908  to 
1912  as  president.  From  1911  to  1915  she  was  also 
vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Union, 
and  during  1906-1914  she  was  National  W.  C.  T.  U. 
superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Work  Among 
Foreigners.  She  developed  this  work,  securing  the 
cooperation  of  various  foreign-language  periodicals 
in  i)ublishing  articles  on  the  drink  evil. 

Mrs.  Wilson  later  returned  to  Connecticut  and 
again  took  an  active  part  in  W.  C.  T.  U.  work  in 
that  State,  raising  the  Jubilee  Fund  and  an  extra 
State  fund  in  1919.  In  the  same  year  she  was  made 
]>resident  of  the  Connecticut  Union,  serving  until 
1924,  when  she  was  named  vice-president  at  large. 
In  1928  she  again  served  as  president  of  the  State 
Union,  and  in  that  position  helped  to  defeat  ell'orts 
to  repeal  the  State  Prohibition  enforcement  code. 
She  has  also  taken  a deep  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  has  attended  several 
of  its  conventions. 

WILSON,  SAMUEL.  American  business  man, 
editor,  and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  Geneva, 
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111.,  IMarch  1,  1850;  died  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Oct. 
16,  1927.  He  was  educated  in  the  pul)lic  schools  of 


Geneva,  and  obtained  employment  in  a Chicago 
printing-office.  He  was  a partner  in  a business  en- 
terprise which  was  destroyed  by  the  Chicago  fire 
of  1871.  In  that  year  he  married  Mary  Jones,  of 
Geneva.  In  1874  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Pull- 
man Company  where  he  remained  for  31  years,  ad- 
vancing to  an  important  official  position.  The  later 
Years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance. 

Wilson  was  an  abstainer  from  early  youth,  and 
for  25  years  was  an  active  adherent  of  the  Prohi- 
bition party.  In  1906  he  organized  a Civic  Right- 
eousness Federation  in  Hudson  County,  New  Jer- 
sey, for  the  purpose  of  compelling  respect  for  the 
law  on  the  part  of  the  2,300  dram-shops  of  Jersey 
City,  Hoboken,  and  Bayonne.  The  campaign  that 
ensued  made  his  name  a terror  to  the  law-break- 
ing saloon-keepers  of  the  State. 

In  1910  he  became  convinced  that  non-partizan 
methods  were  the  most  effective  in  securing  Prohi- 
bition and  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Anti-Sa- 
loon League  as  assistant  State  superintendent  for 
New  Jersey  and  editor  of  the  New  Jersey  edition 
of  the  American  Issue.  Editorially  able,  he  was  al- 
so zealous  and  shrewd,  and  became  the  bane  both 
of  the  saloon-keeper  and  of  the  easy-going  public 
official  who  winked  at  liquor-law  violations.  Among 
his  notable  achievements,  which  were  accomplished 
largely  through  the  press,  were  his  exposure  of  a 
liquor  ring  in  Newark  and  his  work  in  1918  for 
the  New  Jersey  local-option  law. 

WILSON,  (THOMAS)  WOODROW.  Twenty- 
eighth  President  of  the  United  States;  born  at 
Staunton,  Va.,  Dec.  28,  1856;  died  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Feb.  3,  1924.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Wilson,  a Presbyterian  minister,  removed  with  his 
family  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1858;  in  1870,  to  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C.,  and  in  1874  to  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Woodrow  was  educated  in  the  local  schools,  at 
Davidson  College,  N.  C.,  at  Princeton  University 
(A.B.  1879),  and  in  the  Law  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  (1879-801.  In  1882-83  he  prac- 
tised law  at  Atlaiita,  Ga.,  and  then  studied  juris- 
prudence, history,  and  political  science  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  (Ph.D.  1886).  In  1885  he  be- 
came associate  ])rofossor  of  history  and  political 
science  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  in  1888  he  was 
appointed  to  a similar  ])osition  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. In  1890  he  became  professor  of  jurispru- 
dence and  politics  at  Princeton  University,  of  which 
institution  he  was  elected  president  on  Aug.  1, 1902. 

While  associated  with  Princeton  Wilson  dis- 
played great  interest  in  the  political  questions  of 
the  day.  He  took  a prominent  part  in  Democratic 
])olitics  in  New  Jersey,  and  iii  1910  was  nominated 
for  the  governorship  of  the  State.  He  was  elected 
on  a reform  platform,  and  then  resigned  the  pres- 
idency of  Princeton.  As  governor  he  successfully 
carried  through  a series  of  reform  measures,  which 
increased  his  popularity  and  brought  about  his  nom- 
ination as  Democratic  candidate 
ElectedPresi-  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
dent  of  the  States  at  the  National  Conven- 
United  States  tion  held  in  Baltimore.  Md.,  in 
1912.  Owing  to  a split  in  the  Re- 
publican  i)arty  and  tlieeonsi'quentdivision  of  votes, 
Wilson  was  elected  President  in  Novemlnw  of  that 
year,  and  inaugurated  iMareh  4, 1913.  As  President, 
Wilson  was  supported  by  a Democratic  majority 
in  Congress  and  was  thus  al)le  to  carry  through 
legislation  he  had  advocated  in  his  campaign. 
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President  Wilson’s  foreign  policy  was  not  so  ful- 
ly supported  as  liis  program  for  domestic  social 
reform.  He  succeeded  in  inducing  Congress  to  re- 
peal the  act  exempting  American  coastwise  ship- 
ping from  the  payment  of  Panama  Canal  tolls 
(1914).  His  policy  in  the  Philippines  was  much 
criticized,  as  was  also  his  action  in  taking  over  the 
Custom-house  in  Nicaragua  and  Haiti,  establish- 
ing over  the  latter  a virtual  protectorate  in  1915, 
in  the  landing  of  marines  in  San  Domingo  in  1916, 
and  his  policy  with  regard  to  Mexico. 

During  the  revolution  against  Madero  in  Mex- 
ico (1913)  Wilson  was  opposed  to  formal  inter- 
vention, which  was  urged  by  both  American  and 
foreign  commercial  interests.  He  refused  to  recog- 
nize Huerta  as  president  of  Mexico  on  the  ground 
ihat  he  had  obtained  his  office  through  usurpation 
and  assassination,  but  w'ould  not  interfere,  adopt- 
ing instead  a policy  of  “watchful  waiting”  for  the 
Mexicans  to  settle  their  own  troubles.  He  was  fi- 
nally forced  to  occupy  Vera  Cruz,  however,  in  re- 
taliation for  affronts  offered  to  American  sailors 
in  Tampico,  and,  in  the  taking  of 
His  Attitude  the  city,  a number  of  American 

toward  troops  were  killed.  After  the  with- 

Mexico  drawal  of  Huerta,  Wilson  recog- 
nized Carranza  as  president  of  Mex- 
ico (1915)  and  renew’ed  diplomatic  relations  with 
that  country.  Later,  raids  of  Mexican  revolution- 
ists under  Panclio  Villa  into  American  territory 
caused  President  Wilson  to  authorize  a punitive 
expedition  against  Villa  which  was  unsuccessful, 
but  American  troops  patrolled  the  border  for  many 
months  thereafter. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  ( 1914)  Pres- 
ident Wilson  issued  a proclamation  of  strict  neu- 
trality, and  later  appealed  to  the  people  to  be  im- 
partial in  thought  and  action,  insisting  that  the 
United  States  was  in  no  way  concerned.  He  also 
opposed  any  change  in  military  policy  when  mem- 
bers of  Congress  attempted  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  a program  of  “preparedness.”  American  inter- 
ests soon  became  iiiA'olved,  hoAveA'er,  with  both  sides 
of  the  belligerents,  and  a serious  diplomatic  con- 
troversy arose  with  Germany  regarding  the  subma- 
rine warfare  launched  by  that  nation. 

The  proclamation  of  a “war  zone”  around  the 
British  Isles,  in  Avhich  Germany  threatened  to  tor- 
pedo merchant  vessels,  with  consequent  danger  to 
the  lives  of  neutrals,  led  President  Wilson  to  send 
a note  to  Germany  that  she  would  “be  held  to  strict 
accountability”  for  the  lawless  acts  of  submarine 
commanders  in  sinking  American  ships  and  caus- 
ing the  loss  of  American  lives.  The  negotiations  were 
followed  by  a series  of  submarine  attacks  which 
culminated  in  the  sinking  of  the  “Lusitania”  (May 
7,  1915) , with  the  loss  of  more  than  100  American 
lives.  Public  indignation  was  aroused  by  this  out- 
rage, and  a large  part  of  the  American  public  de- 
manded that  America  enter  the  war  against  Ger- 
many; but  President  Wilson  reiterated  his  pacific 
determination,  stating  that  a man  might  be  “too 
proud  to  fight.” 

Wilson’s  patience  Avith  the  evasions  of  the  Ger- 
man GoA^ernment  and  the  continued  sinking  of 
American  ships  by  submarines  led  to  bitter  at- 
tacks on  his  policy  of  conciliation,  Avhich  AAms  stig- 
matized as  coAvardly.  He  persevered,  hoAA^ever,  and 
obtained  from  Germany  a promise  (Sept.  1,  1915) 
that  no  more  ships  should  be  sunk  Avithout  v^arn- 
ing,  meanAvhile  continuing  his  efforts  to  induce 


Germany  to  abandon  her  submarine  campaign  en- 
tirely. The  sinking  of  the  “Sussex”  ( March  24,1916) 
brought  the  issue  Avith  Germany  to  a head.  The 
President  Avaited  three  Aveeks  and  then  sent  an  ul- 
timatum to  Germany  to  the  effect  that,  unless  the 
submarine  campaign  Avas  dispensed  Avith,  the  United 
States  Avould  sever  diplomatic  relations.  As  a re- 
sult Germany  virtually  agreed  not  to  sink  ships 
Avithout  warning. 

With  this  diplomatic  victory  Wilson  fought  his 
secondPresidential  campaign  on  theslogan“Hekept 
us  out  of  war,”  and  thereby  won  reelection  ( 1916 ) , 
although  the  Republicans  criticized  his  Avhole  for- 
eign policy. 

On  Dec.  18,  1916,  Wilson  sent  identical  notes  to 
the  belligerents  asking  them  to  state  their  terms 
of  peace.  The  German  reply  Avas  evasive,  Avhile  the 
Allies  refused  to  consider  peace  until  Germany 
should  offer  complete  restitution,  full  reparation, 
and  effectual  guarantees.  He  then  (Jan.  22,  1917) 


AvoonnoAA^  avilson 

— Copyright  Baker  Art  Gallery,  Columbus,  O. 


expounded  his  basis  for  enduring  peace,  namely, 
the  League  of  Nations,  limitation  of  armaments, 
and  peace  Avithout  Auctory;  but 
Asks  Congress  the  plan  Avas  frustrated  "by  the 
to  declare  reneAval  of  the  German  subma- 
War  on  rine  war.  On  Jan.  31,  1917,  the 
Germany  German  Ambassador,  Von  Bern- 
storff,  announced  to  the  Presi- 
dent Germany’s  intention  to  reneAv  the  AA^ar,  and 
four  days  later  Wilson  gave  him  his  passports. 
The  President  did  not  break  Avith  Germany,  but 
asked  the  country  for  armed  neutralitv,  to  permit 
the  arming  of  merchant  vessels.  This  Avas  frus- 
trated by  a filibuster  in  Congress.  The  sinking  of 
American  ships  Avas  reneAved,  and  on  April  2 the 
President  asked  Congress  to  declare  a state  of  Avar 
Avith  Germany.  The  Avar  measure  Avas  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  April  4 and  by  the  House  on  April 
6.  The  President  reorganized  the  army,  appoint- 
ing General  Pershing  as  head  of  the  American  ex- 
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peditionary  forces.  He  secured  the  establishment 
of  the  Food  and  Fuel  Administration  for  the  con- 
trol of  these  necessities,  the  W ar  Industries  and  va- 
rious other  boards,  and  brought  the  railroads,  tel- 
egraphs, telephones,  and  other  lines  of  business  un- 
der Government  control.  He  also  enumerated  “four- 
teen points”  which  he  considered  neces- 
His  sary  for  a just  and  lasting  peace  (Jan. 
Fourteen  8,  1918).  These,  with  his  later  recom- 
. Points  mendations,  were  ultimately  accepted 
as  the  basis  of  peace.  The  chiefs  of  the 
Allies  hesitated  to  accept  the  “Fourteen  Points,” 
fearing  that  the  advantages  of  victory  might  be 
thrown  away.  They  finally  yielded  to  the  diplo- 
macy of  Colonel  House,  who  represented  President 
Wilson  at  Paris;  and  it  was  on  the  understanding 
that  the  “Fourteen  Points”  (reservation  made  of 
“freedom  of  the  seas”  and  inclusion  of  Germany’s 
promise  to  make  full  reparation ) should  be  the  ba- 
sis of  peace  that  the  Armistice  was  granted  to  Ger- 
many. 

President  Wilson  decided  to  go  to  Paris,  feeling 
that  his  presence  there  was  necessary  if  the  Peace 
Conference  was  not  to  be  dominated  by  old-style 
diplomatic  practises.  He  sailed  from  New  York  on 
the  “George  Washington”  Dec.  4,  1918,  arriving  in 
Paris  Dec.  15.  He  was  received  in  Paris,  London, 
and  Rome  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment was  the  popular  hero,  both 
Attends  Peace  in  the  Allied  and  the  enemy  coun- 
Conference  tries.  He  won  an  early  victory 
in  Paris  when  Congress  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  League  of  Nations  as 
a basis  of  peace,  and  later  won  unanimous  approv- 
al for  the  preliminary  draft  of  the  Covenant.  He 
returned  to  America  in  February,  and  was  much 
disappointed  to  find  opposition  to  the  League  in 
the  Senate  and  public  opinion  apathetic  on  the  sub- 
jeet. 

Wilson  returned  to  Paris  in  March,  and  then  se- 
cured insertion  in  the  Covenant  of  an  amendment 
required  by  American  sentiment  and  the  appro- 
val of  the  Conference  to  the  final  draft  of  the  Cov- 
enant. The  treaty  was  signed  June  29,  and  on  the 
next  day  Wilson  sailed  for  home. 

Wilson’s  physical  strength  was  much  weakened 
by  the  strain  of  the  Peace  Conference.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  would  not  recommend  ratifi- 
cation without  reservations  and,  in  the  hope  of  win- 
ning popular  support,  Wilson  started  on  a lecture- 
tour  of  the  West  to  explain  the  ti’eaty.  He  trav- 
eled 8,000  miles,  in  17  States,  making  40  addresses 
in  22  days,  and  aroused  much  interest  in  the  treaty 
in  the  West;  but  the  effort  overtaxed  his  strength, 
and  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  he  was  tak- 
Health  Breaks  en  ill  and  forced  to  abandon  the 
down  on  rest  of  the  trip.  He  returned  to 
Speaking-tour  Washington,  where  he  suffered  a 
complete  nervous  collapse,  and  for 
many  months  thereafter  he  was  confined  to  his  bed. 
On  Nov.  13  the  Senate  adopted  the  reservations 
which  Wilson  had  declared  would  nullify  the  treaty. 
The  President  then  urged  the  Democratic  members 
to  oppose  ratification  with  reservations,  and  this 
was  done,  the  treaty  being  defeated  Nov.  19.  Sub- 
spfpiently  efforts  were  made  to  ai’range  a compro- 
mise, and  Wilson  agreed  to  accept  mild  reserva- 
tions on  Art.  X.  of  the  Covenant,  while  the  Repub- 
licans agreed  to  soften  the  language  of  the  reser- 
vations. Neither  side  would  yield  enough,  however, 
and  on  March  19,  1920,  the  final  vote  was  taken  on 


the  ratifying  resolution,  with  sti’ong  reservations 
on  Art.  X.  W ilson  again  urged  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers to  defeat  it,  and  it  failed  of  the  necesary  two- 
thirds  majority,  the  vote  being  57  to  37. 

In  the  Presidential  election  of  1920  illness  pre- 
vented Wilson  from  taking  active  part  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  Republicans  won  an  overwhelming 
victory  in  the  election  of  Warren  G.  Harding  for 
President  and  Calvin  Coolidge  for  Vice-President. 
During  the  year  Wilson  was  granted  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  for  his  efforts  in  ending  the  World 
War.  He  left  the  White  House  March  4,  1921,  and 
after  his  retirement  lived  quietly  in  Washington, 
refraining  from  all  political  action.  He  never  re- 
gained his  health,  growing  gradually  weaker  un- 
til his  death  (1924).  He  was  twice  married:  (1) 
On  June  24,  1885,  to  Ellen  Louise  Axson  ( d.  1914 ) , 
of  Savannah,  Ga. ; (2)  On  Dec.  18,  1915,  to  Mrs. 
Edith  Bolling  Galt,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

President  Wilson’s  views  regarding  temperance 
and  Prohibition  have  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy. Of  Scotch  ancestry,  and,  as  stated  above, 
the  son  of  a Presbyterian  minister,  Wilson  was 
brought  up  in  a religious  and  tem- 
His  Views  on  perate  atmosphere,  and  while  not 
Prohibition  always  a total  abstainer,  he  was 
moderate  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors.  After  he  entered  political  life  a number  of 
attempts  were  made  to  secure  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  from  him,  Joseph  P.  Tu- 
multy, secretary  to  Wilson,  in  “Woodrow  Wilson 
as  I Know  Him”  (pp.  410-411),  quotes  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Governor  Wilson  to  Thomas  P. 
Shannon,  State  superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  New  Jersey : 

Executive  Office, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

I am  in  favor  of  local  option.  I am  a thorough  be- 
liever in  local  self-government  and  believe  that  every 
self-governing  community  which  constitutes  a social 
unit  should  have  the  right  to  control  the  matter  of  the 
regulation  or  of  the  withholding  of  licenses. 

But  the  questions  involved  are  social  and  moral,  not 
political,  and  are  not  susceptible  of  being  made  parts 
of  a party  programme.  Whenever  they  have  been  made 
the  subject  matter  of  party  contest  they  have  cut  the 
lines  of  party  organization  and  party  action  athwart, 
to  the  utter  confusion  of  political  action  in  every  other 
field.  They  have  thrown  every  other  question,  however 
important,  into  the  background  and  have  made  conser- 
vative party  action  impossible  for  long  years  together. 

So  far  as  I am  myself  concerned  therefore  I can  never 
consent  to  have  the  question  of  local  option  made  an 
issue  between  political  parties  in  this  state.  My  judg- 
ment is  very  clear  in  this  matter.  I do  not  believe  that 
party  programmes  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the  po- 
litical life  of  the  state  and  of  the  nation  ought  to  be 
thrust  on  one  side  and'  hopelessly  embarrassed  for  long 
periods  together  by  making  a political  issue  of  a great 
question  which  is  essentially  non-political,  non-parti- 
san, moral  and  social  in  its  nature. 

This  Declaration  in  supjtort  of  local  option  was 
highly  applauded  by  the  liquor  interests,  and  it 
was  used  in  a number  of  State  campaigns  to  show 
that  Wilson  favored  local  action  as  opposed  to 
State-wide  Prohibition.  During  campaigns  in  Maine 
and  Texas  in  1911  for  State-wide  Prohibition  the 
Wilson  statement  was  puhlished  widely,  to  influ- 
ence voters  against  Prohibition;  and  dry  advo- 
cates in  those  States,  fearing  it  would  injure  their 
cause,  wrote  Wilson  for  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 
In  reply,  Governor  Wilson  wrote  E.  W.  Grogan,  of 
Byers,  Texas,  as  follows: 

ST-\TE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
Executive  Department 

July  6,  1911. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Grogan  : 

You  mistook  me  if  you  thought  that  I was  treating 
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your  first  letter  as  a communication  of  a politician,  or 
if  you  supposed  that  1 was  trying  to  avoid  the  important 
question  you  put  to  me.  The  reply  I made  was  made  in 
all  sincerity.  I believe  that  for  some  states  state-wide 
prohibition  is  possible  and  desirable,  because  of  their 
relative  homogeneity,  while  for  others  I think  that  state- 
wide prohibition  is  not  practicable.  I have  no  reason 
to  doubt  from  what  1 know  of  the  circumstances  that 
state-wide  prohibition  is  both  practicable  and  desirable 
for  Texas.  In  my  reply  to  you  I was  only  trying  to  state 
what  I think  must  be  always  kept  in  mind,  the  wide  di- 
vergence of  conditions  which  make  it  impossible  to  re- 
ply to  any  single  question  like  those  of  prohibition  in 
terms  which  would  fit  the  whole  country. 

With  much  respect,  cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Grogan,  Byers,  Texas. 

In  the  Maine  campaign  the  Rev.  Henry  N.  Prin- 
gle, of  Waterville,  Me.,  wrote  Governor  Wilson,  un- 
der date  of  Aug.  11,  1911,  asking  for  a statement 
in  favor  of  State-wide  Prohibition,  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  wet  use  of  the  former  statement  favor- 
ing local  option.  Wilson’s  reply  was  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : 

I thank  you  for  your  friendly  and  candid  letter  of 
August  eleventh  and  regret  very  much  to  say  in  reply 
that  I do  not  believe  in  the  state  wide  prohibition. . . 

Although  regarded  as  favorable  to  temperance, 
Wilson  was  not  a Prohibitionist.  After  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency  and  shortly  before  his  in- 
auguration Wilson’s  attitude  on  the  drink  prob- 
lem was  explained  by  Dudley  Field  Malone  at  a 
dinner  of  the  American  Wine  Growers’  Association 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  Feb.  27,  1913. 
Malone  was  a close  personal  friend  of  Wilson  and 
had  spoken  in  his  behalf  on  some  of  his  campaign 
trips  throughout  the  country.  According  to  the 
Chicago  Examiner  of  Feb.  27,  Malone’s  statement 
was  as  follows : 

I feel  that  I know  Mr.  Wilson’s  views  on  the  temper- 
ance question  intimately.  The  President-elect  is  a tem- 
perance advocate,  but  he  is  not  a prohibitionist.  He  does 
not  believe  in  a man  taking  too  many  drinks.  He  does 
not  object  if  a man  takes  light  drinks  moderately. 

In  his  car  at  Denver  after  his  appearance  there  dur- 
ing the  campaign,  Mr.  Wilson  partook  of  a Scotch  whis- 
ky with  seltzer.  Later,  in  Milwaukee,  a city  where  beer 
is  drunk  and  where  the  proportion  of  drunkenness  is 
lower  than  in  any  other  American  city,  Mr.  Wilson  went 
to  a cafe  with  some  of  those  accompanying  him  on  the 
trip.  There  Mr.  Wilson  drank  a highball  and  a couple 
of  glasses  of  beer. 

In  spite  of  these  wet  statements,  shortly  after 
President  Wilson’s  inauguration  a report  was  sent 
from  Washington  tliat  the  Wilson  regime  would 
be  dry.  However,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Wilson 
administration,  the  White  House  was  not  entirely 
dry,  as  press  reports  predicted,  although  at  one  of 
the  first  State  dinners,  given  by  Secretary  Bryan 
in  honor  of  Mr.  James  Bryce,  Ambassador  from 
Great  Britain,  no  wine  was  served.  According  to 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jaffrey,  housekeeper  at  the  White 
House  during  the  Wilson  admin- 

His  Personal  istration,  wine  was  used  in  the 
Abstemiousness  White  House  at  all  official  func- 
tions, previous  to  Prohibition. 
Of  President  Wilson,  however,  she  records  that  “he 
drank  very  little,  and  then  only  at  formal  dinners 
when  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  not  to  touch  his  champagne.” 
After  Prohibition,  however,  she  writes  that: 

With  the  coming  of  national  prohibition  in  the  fall 
of  1919,  the  custom  of  serving  wine  at  State  dinners 
was  of  course  abolished.  From  the  day  of  the  amend- 
ment no  liquor  was  served  at  the  White  House  at  of- 
ficial or  semi-official  or  even  private  dinners.  . . 

While  President  Wilson  was  attending  the  Peace 
Conference,  he  was  the  guest  at  an  official  luncheon 
at  which,  in  responding  to  a toast  of  the  President 


of  France,  he  raised  a glass  of  water.  He  drank  no 
wine  at  the  function.  Explaining  his  action  to  the 
French,  Dr.  Cary  Grayson,  the  President’s  physi- 
cian, said  that  Mr.  Wilson  never  drank  wine  or  al- 
coholic liquor  of  any  kind.  The  comment  of  the  Eu- 
ropean press  was  very  favorable  regarding  the  Pres- 
ident’s action,  commending  his  obsei'vance  of  the 
Prohibition  that  his  people  had  imposed  upon  their 
soldiers.  The  Croix  Bleue  (“Blue  Cross”),  a Swiss 
paper,  called  it  a historic  moment,  a “sign  of  the 
new  time  coming  when  the  welfare  of  the  people 
will  prevail  over  private  interests.” 

Regarding  President  Wilson’s  attitude  on  the 
adoptionofProhibition,Tumulty,inhisbook“Wood- 
row  Wilson  As  I Know  Him,”  says  that  during  the 
discussion  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment  in  Con- 
gress the  President  maintained  toward  it  an  atti- 
tude of  absolute  neutrality ; and  he  denies  that  Wil- 
son was  in  any  way  interested  in  its  introduction. 

The  Lever  Food  bill,  containing  a clause  for 
War-time  Prohibition,  passed  the  House,  but  was 
blocked  in  the  Senate  by  the  brewing  infiuences. 
There  were  sufficient  dry  votes  in  the  Senate  to 
pass  the  measure  if  it  could  be  brought  to  a vote, 
but  this  was  prevented  by  a filibuster  carried  on 
by  wet  Senators.  It  was  imperative  that  the  Food 
bill  be  passed  at  once,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  measure  would  be  delajmd  indefinitely  un- 
less the  Prohibition  clauses  were  eliminated.  Ac- 
cordingly President  Wilson  wrote  a letter  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  requesting  them 
to  withdraw  the  Prohibition  clauses.  The  Presi- 
dent’s request  was  heeded  and  War-time  Prohibi- 
tion was  defeated  (June,  1917). 

Irving  Fisher,  in  “Prohibition  at  its  Worst,”  p. 
10,  states  that  it  was  as  an  indirect  result  of  the 
defeat  of  War-time  Prohibition  that  Constitution- 
al Prohibition  came  about. 

Wilson  was  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  War- 
time Prohibition.  Regarding  this,  Tumulty  {id. 
pp.  412-413)  writes  as  follows: 

He  deeply  resented  and  strenuously  opposed  the  pas- 
sage of  war-time  prohibition  as  uncalled  for  and  un- 
necessary. In  his  opinion,  it  was  not  a food-conserva- 
tion measure,  but  an  out-and-out  attempt  by  the  anti- 
saloon forces  to  use  the  war  emergency  to  declare  the 
country  “dry”  by  Congressional  action.  There  was  an- 
other reason  for  his  attitude  of  opposition  to  war-time 
prohibition.  He  believed  with  an  embargo  placed  upon 
beer,  the  consumption  of  whisky,  of  which  there  were 
large  stocks  in  the  country,  would  be  stimulated  and  in- 
creased to  a certain  extent.  In  this  opinion  he  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  Food  Administrator.  . . 

War-time  prohibition  was  ingeniously  made  part  of  the 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill,  which  contained  many 
items  necessary  for  the  effective  prosecu- 
War-time  tion  of  the  war.  So  strongly  did  the  Pres- 
Prohilbition  ident  feel  about  the  matter,  that  I am  frank 
to  say  that  if  war-time  prohibition  had 
stood  alone  and  was  disconnected  from  any  other  bill,  I 
believe  it  would  have  been  vetoed. 

After  the  Armistice,  agitation  at  once  began.  Inspired 
by  the  “dry”  advocates  throughout  the  country,  to  pro- 
long war-time  prohibition,  but  the  President  felt  that 
the  object  and  purpose  of  war-time  prohibition,  if  any 
ever  existed,  having  been  served,  it  was  only  right,  prop- 
er, and  fair  that  there  should  be  an  immediate  repeal  of 
it,  and  that  only  resentment  and  restlessness  through- 
out the  country  would  follow  the  attempt  to  prolong  war- 
time prohibition  beyond  the  time  provided  in  the  stat- 
ute which  created  it.  . . 

In  contradiction  to  the  statement  of  Tumulty  that 
President  Wilson  was  opposed  to  War-time  Pro- 
hibition the  “Alliance  War  Almanack  for  1918” 
(p.  14)  cites  a letter  of  the  President,  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  Prohibition  resolutions  passed 
by  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  in 
which  he  wrote : “It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  ac- 
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knowledge  the  receipt  of  your  resolutions.  Such  at- 
titude cheers  my  heart  in  times  like  the  present.  I 
hope  Congress  will  respond  to  your  desire.” 

After  the  Armistice  and  the  return  of  many  of 
the  American  troops  from  overseas  a clamor  arose 
from  the  liquor  interests  for  the  abolition  of  War- 
time Prohibition.  Great  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  on  President  Wilson  to  raise  the  ban  on  wine 
and  beer  before  the  Federal  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment should  go  into  operation,  in  order  to  give 
liquor-dealers  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  their 
stocks.  On  May  9,  1919,  Tumulty  relates  that  he 
sent  a cable  to  President  Wilson,  who  was  then  in 
Paris,  advising  him  to  raise  the  embargo  on  beer. 
In  reply,  Tumulty  received  (May  12,  1919)  the  fol- 
lowing cable : 

Paris. 

Tumulty,  White  House. 

Washington. 

Please  ask  Attorney  General  to  advise  me  what  ac- 
tion I can  take  with  regard  to  removing  the  ban  from 
the  manufacture  of  drink  and  as  to  the  form  the  action 
should  take. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 

Tumulty  consulted  the  Attorney-general,  and  on 
the  same  day  sent  the  following  reply  to  the  Pres- 
ident : 

White  House,  Washington 
May  12,  1919 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 

Paris,  France. 

Have  consulted  Attorney  General  with  regard  to  re- 
moving ban  upon  manufacture  of  alcoholic  liquor.  Am 
in  receipt  of  a letter  from  him  in  which  he  says : Quote 
The  only  action  you  can  take  until  demobilization  may 
be  determined  and  proclaimed,  will  be  to  issue  a public 
statement  or  send  a message  to  Congress  declaring  that 
since  the  purpose  of  the  Act  has  been  entirely  satisfied, 
nothing  prevents  your  lifting  the  ban  on  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  beer,  wine,  or  other  intoxicating  malt 
or  vinous  liquors  except  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
Act  which  maintains  it  in  force  until  demobilization  is 
terminated  after  the  conclusion  of  war.  End  Quote. 

Tumulty. 

Eight  days  later,  May  20,  1919,  in  a cabled  mes- 
sage to  Congress  President  Wilson  embodied  these 
suggestions  in  his  recommen- 

Advocates  dation  for  the  removal  of  War- 
Restoration  of  time  Prohibition  so  far  as  it  ap- 
Wine  and  Beer  plied  to  wine  and  beer  only.  In  rec- 
ommending that  the  beer  and  wine 
feature  of  the  War  Prohibition  act  be  repealed  the 
President  did  not  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the 
Prohibition  issue.  His  recommendation  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  demobilization  of  the  military  forces  of  the  coun- 
try has  progressed  to  such  a point  that  it  seems  to  me 
entirely  safe  now  to  remove  the  restrictions  upon  the 
manufacture  of  wines  and  beers,  but  I am  advised  that 
without  further  legislation  I have  not  the  legal  author- 
ity to  remove  the  present  restrictions.  I,  therefore,  rec- 
ommend that  the  act  approved  November  21,  1918,  en- 
titled “an  act  to  enable  the  secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
carry  out,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919, 
the  purpose  of  the  act  entitled  ‘an  act  to  provide  further 
for  the  national  security  and  defense  by  stimulating 
and  facilitating  the  distribution  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts’ ” and  for  other  purposes  be  amended  or  repealed 
insofar  as  it  applies  to  wines  and  beers. 

The  President’s  recommendation  created  a sen- 
sation among  all  ranks  although  it  was  not  an  en- 
tire surprize,  as  an  announcement  had  been  made 
a short  time  before  by  Samuel  Gompcrs,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  on  his  return 
from  a visit  to  President  Wilson  in  Paris,  that  the 
President  would  act  for  relief  of  the  brewers  from 
War-time  Prohibition. 

As  a result  of  this  recommendation  for  the  re- 
peal of  War-time  Prohibition,  resolutions  of  pro- 
test were  adopted  by  many  religious,  civic,  and  tem- 


perance bodies  and  sent  to  President  Wilson  and 
petitions  were  sent  asking  Congress  to  retain  War- 
time Prohibition  and  provide  for  strictenforcement 
of  the  law. 

Wilson  was  unsuccessful  in  securing  the  repeal 
of  War-time  Prohibition.  Measures  were  introduced 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  in  accord  with  his  rec- 
ommendation; the  Senate  went  on  record  by  vote 
of  55  to  11  against  repeal,  and  in  the  House  the 
Judiciary  Committee  refused  by  vote  of  10  to  2 to 
adopt  a motion  to  recommend  repeal  of  the  act.  In 
spite  of  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  act,  the  liquor 
interests  believed  that  Wilson  would  lift  the  ban 
on  beer  and  wine;  and  on  June  22,  1919  (accord- 
ing to  the  American  Issue  of  July  5),  Congress- 
man L.  C.  Dyer,  of  Missouri,  informed  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  that  he  was  certain  that  the 
President  would  rescind  the  beer  and  wine  provi- 
sion. Tumulty  relates  (pp.  418-419)  that  he  cabled 
the  President,  urging  him  to  lift  the  ban  on  beer 
and  wine  before  July  1,  but  was  unsuccessful.  He 
then  urged  him  to  issue  a statement  explaining  his 
refusal;  and  on  June  28  he  gave  out  the  following 
statement  through  Secretary  Tumulty : 

I am  convinced  that  the  Attorney  General  Is  right  in 
advising  me  that  I have  no  legal  power  at  this  time  in 
the  matter  of  the  ban  on  liquor.  Under  the  act  of  Nov. 
3,  1918,  my  power  to  take  action  is  restricted.  . . 

This  law  does  not  say  that  the  ban  shall  he  lifted  with 
the  signing  of  peace,  but  with  the  termination  of  the  de- 
mobilization of  the  troops,  and  I cannot  say  that  that  has 
been  accomplished..  My  information  from  the  War  De- 
partment is  that  there  are  still  a million  men  in  the  ser- 
vice under  the  emergency  call.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  failure  of  Congress  to  act  upon  the  suggestion 
contained  in  my  message  of  the  20th  of  May,  1919,  ask- 
ing for  a repeal  of  the  act  of  November  21,  1918,  so  far 
as  it  applies  to  wines  and  beer,  makes  it  impossible  to 
act  in  this  matter  at  this  time. 

When  demobilization  is  terminated,  my  power  to  act 
without  congressional  action  will  be  exercised. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 

This  statement,  giving  assurance  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  declare  demobilization  ended  and  War- 
time Prohibition  at  an  end  as  soon  as  possible,  was 
regarded  by  the  liquor  interests  as  giving  encour- 
agement to  a continuation  of  their  business,  as  of- 
ficers would  not  be  so  likely  to  en- 

Hailed  as  force  strictly  a law  which  was  ex- 

Leader  of  pected  to  be  repealed  at  any  time. 
Wet  Interests  As  a consequence,  President  Wil- 
son was  hailed  at  a wet  meeting 
in  Baltimore  as  the  leader  of  the  wet  interests. 
The  War  ban  was  not  lifted,  however,  and  the  Pro- 
hibition act  went  into  operation  June  30,  1919.  In 
a later  statement  the  President  gave  an  opinion 
that  demobilization  would  not  be  completed  until 
ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  and  that  War  Pro- 
hibition would  continue  until  Constitutional  Pro- 
hibition became  eflectivc,  as  demobilization  could 
not  take  place  before  that  date. 

The  same  Congress  that  refused  Wilson’s  appeal 
to  repeal  War-time  Prohibition  shortly  after  en- 
acted the  Volstead  Enforcement  Code  for  the  en- 
forcement of  War  Prohibition  and  also  of  Consti- 
tutional Prohibition.  The  measure  was  passed  by 
large  majorities  in  both  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
was  sent  to  President  Wilson  for  approval  on  Oct. 
18,  1919.  It  was  generally  believed  that  he  would 
sign  the  bill ; but,  on  Oct.  27,  the  day  before  it 
would  have  become  a law  without  his  signature, 
the  President  vetoed  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  pro- 
vided for  the  enforcement  of  War-time  Prohibition 
as  well  as  for  the  enforcement  of  Constitutional 
Prohibition,  and  he  believed  that  the  emergency 
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existing  when  the  War  act  was  passed  no  longer  ex- 
isted. 

President  Wilson’s  veto  of  the  Volstead  Enforce- 
ment Code  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  liquor  in- 
terests, and  it  was  expected  that  the  sale  of  liquor 
would  soon  be  permitted;  but,  in  less 
Vetoes  than  three  hours  after  the  veto,  the 
Volstead  House  had  repassed  the  Code  by  a vote 

Act  of  176  to  55,  establishing  a record  for 
quick  action  by  Congress  in  overriding 
a Presidential  veto.  On  the  following  day  the  Sen- 
ate repassed  the  measure  by  a vote  of  65  to  20,  so 
that  the  Code  became  effective  on  the  same  day  it 
would  have  become  law  without  the  President’s  sig- 
nature. 

During  the  period  that  the  Volstead  Law  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  he  was  petitioned  by 
the  liquor  interests  to  veto  the  measure.  At  the  same 
time  the  liquor  interests  announced  their  inten- 
tion, if  the  measure  was  allowed  to  become  law 
without  his  signature,  of  questioning  the  validity 
of  the  Code  because  of  the  President’s  illness,  on 
the  ground  that  his  physical  condition  prevented 
his  considering  the  bill,  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion requiring  that  every  bill  passed  by  Congress 
shall  be  presented  to  the  President.  This  contem- 
plated action  was  based  on  a statement,  ascribed 
to  Senator  Moses,  describing  the  President’s  ill- 
ness as  “attributable  to  a brain  lesion  which  would 
incapacitate  him  for  public  duties.”  Despite  this, 
bulletins  were  issued  by  the  President’s  physicians 
declaring  him  capable  of  forming  instant  judgment 
and  taking  decisive  action  on  matters  requiring 
immediate  attention  by  him.  ( American  Issue,  Oct. 
25,  1919.) 

The  question  of  the  Volstead  Act  came  before 
the  San  Francisco  Convention  in  1920,  when  Post- 
master-general Burleson  attacked  the  dry  code  and 
declared  in  favor  of  its  amendment.  As  a member 
of  President  Wilson’s  Cabinet  his  declaration  was 
considered  by  the  press  as  a statement  of  the  ad- 
ministration’s attitude  on  law  enforcement,  and  the 
issue  was  thus  thrust  before  the  Convention.  Dry 
sentiment,  under  the  influence  of  William  J.  Bry- 
an, prevailed,  however,  and  repeal  of  the  dry  code 
was  not  endorsed. 

In  the  years  following  President  Wilson’s  death 
it  was  repeatedly  asserted  that  because  he  vetoed 
the  Volstead  Act  he  was  opposed  to  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  This  assertion  was  frequently  made 
in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1928  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic supporters  of  Alfred  E.  Smith,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  President.  Dry  Democrats  de- 
nied the  charge,  however,  and  Senator  Carter  Glass, 
of  Virginia,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  Wilson  administration,  completely  refuted  it 
in  an  article  entitled  “New  Light  on  Wilson  and 
Prohibition,”  in  the  New  York  Times  of  March  3, 
1929.  In  this  article  Senator  Glass  denied  that  Wil- 
son proposed  to  have  a plank  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Volstead  Act  introduced  at  the  Convention  at  San 
Francisco  in  1920.  He  stated  that  the 
Senator  President  urged  his  selection  as  chair- 
Glass  on  man  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
Wilson  at  the  Convention  and  accordingly  he 
was  made  chairman,  and  that  he  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  platform  declarations  with 
him,  but  that  he  did  not  give  him  a declaration  in 
favor  of  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  Volstead 
Code.  The  President  discussed  the  desirability  of  a 
party  declaration,  “constantly  being  pressed  upon 


him  by  a member  of  the  Cabinet  and  another  per- 
son ‘close  to  the  throne,’  ” favoring  a change  in 
the  alcoholic  content  prescribed  by  the  Volstead 
Act,  so  as  to  legalize  the  use  of  “what  might  be 
deemed  ‘non-intoxicating’  light  wines  and  beer,” 
and  agreed  that  such  a declaration  would  submerge 
the  League  of  Nations  issue  in  the  campaign,  as 
well  as  all  outstanding  questions,  and  “precipi- 
tate the  Democratic  party  into  a bitter  struggle 
over  the  single  issue  of  Prohibition.”  In  accor- 
dance with  this  decision  Glass,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  resisted  every  attempt  to  make  Prohi- 
bition an  issue  of  the  campaign. 

Regarding  Wilson’s  opinion  on  Prohibition  at  a 
later  date.  Senator  Glass  wrote : 

Brushing  aside  the  involutions  of  uninformed  and  ir- 
responsible politicians,  it  may  be  stated  that,  as  late  as 
one  month  prior  to  his  death,  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  advo- 
cate the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  or  a radical  revision  of  the  inherent 
provisions  of  the  prohibition  statute ; but  he  did  very 
earnestly  propose  a decided  alteration  in  the  enforce- 
ment features  of  the  law  which  would  bring  it  more  in 
accord  with  his  political  philosophy  and  with  the  tradi- 
tional doctrine  of  State  rights,  now  so  widely  praised 
and  so  completely  disregarded.  . . 

According  to  Senator  Glass  ex-President  Wil- 
son, early  in  1924,  prepared  a tentative  platform 
containing  a plank  on  Prohibition,  which  he  hoped 
to  have  offered  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  New 
York  in  that  year,  as  a basis  for  discussion. 

During  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of 
1928,  held  at  Houston,  Texas,  attempts  were  made 
to  influence  the  delegates  to  adopt  a wet  plank  in 
the  platform  by  quoting  Woodrow  Wilson  as  op- 
posed to  Prohibition.  At  this  time  the  Hon.  Jo- 
sephus Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  the 
Wilson  administration,  refuted  the  charge  and  as- 
serted that  he  had  a letter,  written  by  Wilson 
shortly  before  his  death,  in  which  the  former  Pres- 
ident gave  his  approval  to  the  method  and  princi- 
ple of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  Volstead 
Act.  He  also  quoted  a statement  of  Mr.  Wilson 
that  he  regarded  Prohibition  as  “a  great  and  sal- 
utary reform.” 

In  the  campaign  of  1928,  when  the  Democratic 
party  attempted  to  elect  a wet  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident, the  Anti-Saloon  League  compiled  a state- 
ment of  President  Wilson’s  dry  record  which  was 
widely  circulated,  appealing  especially  to  “Dry  Wil- 
son Democrats.”  The  former  President’s  dry  record 
was  given  as  follows : 

President  Woodrow  Wilson’s  creditable  dry  record  was 
a “thorn  in  the  flesh”  for  Tammany  Hall.  So  it  fought 
him.  . . 

1.  He  openly  supported  local  option  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. . . 

2.  As  president  he  signed  the  bill  making  it  unlawful 
to  circulate  through  the  United  States  mails  any  adver- 
tisement of  intoxicating  liquor,  either  by  letter,  newspa- 
per, magazine  or  otherwise. 

3.  As  president  he  signed  the  bill  making  the  District 
of  Columbia  dry.  His  veto  would  have  defeated  it. 

4.  He  signed  the  bill  providing  for  the  prohibition  ref- 
erendum in  Porto  Rico  which  made  Porto  Rico  dry. 

5.  He  signed  the  bill  which  made  the  territory  of  Alas- 
ka dry. 

6.  He  signed  the  bill  strengthening  and  providing  for 
better  enforcement  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Prohibi- 
tion law. 

7.  During  the  war  period  he  signed  a number  of  emer- 
gency bills  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liq- 
uor, in  connection  with  various  war  activities,  includ- 
ing the  war-time  Prohibition  bill.  . . 

8.  With  his  acquiescence  under  his  administration  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  his  secretary  of  war 
sent  a telegram  to  the  governor  of  Texas  recommend- 
ing enactment  of  the  law  passed  by  the  legislature  In 
1917,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  within 
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five  miles  of  soldiers’  training  camps  and  which  closed 

every  saloon  in  Texas.  tt  i 

9.  Under  his  administration  as  president  of  the  United 
States,  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  providing  for  con- 
stitutional prohibition,  was  submitted  . . . and  was  rat- 
ified. . . 

Bibliography. — Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th  ed., 
s.v. ; files  of  the  American  Issue Elizabeth  Jaffrey,  Se- 
crets of  the  White  House,  New  York,  19'26  ; Joseph  P. 
Tumulty,  Woodroio  Wilson  as  I Know  Him,  New  York, 
1921. 

WINDOM,  WILLIAM.  An  American  financier, 
statesman,  and  temiierance  pioneer;  born  at  Wa- 
terford, Ohio,  May  10,  1827  ; died  in  New  York  city 
Jan.  29,  1891.  He  was  educated  at  an  academy  in 
Mount  Vernon,  O.,  studied  law  there,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1850.  He  removed  to  Winona, 
Minn.,  in  1855,  and  in  the  following  year  married 
Ellen  P.  Hatch.  He  was  a Republican  member  from 
Minnesota  of  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives 1859-69,  and  of  the  Senate  1870-81  and  1882- 
83.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 


Wirj.IAM  WINDOM 

sury  under  President  Garfield.  Appointed  to  the 
same  post  by  President  Harrison  in  1889,  he  died 
in  office.  His  name  was  several  times  presented  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention  as  a candidate 
for  President. 

Secretary  Windom  was  noted  as  an  outspoken 
advocate  of  Prohibition.  He  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential figures  in  an  organized  movement  within 
the  Republican  party,  which  sought  to  jiersuade 
that  party  to  put  a strong  antisaloon  declaration 
in  its  platform.  At  a Fourth  of  July  speech,  deliv- 
ered in  1887  at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  he  said: 

I verily  believe  that  if  the  saloon  were  abolished,  the 
dangerous  classes  which  now  menace  society  would  to 
a great  extent  disappear  with  it.  . . The  saloon  system 
Is  itself  a league  of  law-breakers,  whose  example  affords 
a most  powerful  stimulus  to  disorder  of  all  kinds.  It 
openly  proclaims  its  purpose  to  disobey  all  laws  which 
interfere  with  its  supreme  purpose  to  make  money  in  Its 
own  way,  and  at  whatever  sacrifice. 

Briefly  stated,  the  question  is.  Shall  the  liquor  power, 
with  its  dire  and  deadly  influences,  rule  and  ruin,  or 
shall  it  be  utterly  destroyed? 


This  malign  power  has  organized  and  massed  its  mighty 
forces  for  the  conflict.  It  has  raised  the  black  flag,  ana 
proclaimed  that  he  who  will  not  swear  allegiance  to  it, 
and  thereby  become  particeps  criminis  in  its  work  or  ae- 
struction  and  death,  shall  politically  perish.  It  fi as  even 
drawn  the  assassin’s  knife  and  lighted  the  torch  of  the 
incendiary,  in  order  to  inspire  dismay  in  the  ranks  o 
its  enemies.  The  time  has  therefore  come  when  this  is- 
sue must  be  met.  Political  parties  can  no  longer  dodge 
it  if  they  would.  Private  citizens  must  take  sides  open- 
1-.,.  oo-Qincf  flio  GPlAnU  wit.ll  its  UlGtllOdS  3.I1Q  its 


results. 

WINDOW-BEER.  In  Germany,  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  beer  drunk  at  festivities  in  connection  w itli 
the  completion  of  an  additional  window  in  a build- 


ing. 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS.  The  southern  group  of 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  West  Indies,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain  and  consisting  of  the  islands  of  Grenada, 
St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Lucia,  with  adjacent  smaller 
islands  known  as  the  “Grenadines.”  The  Islands 
liave  a total  area  of  516  sq.  mi.,  and  the  total  pop- 
ulation was  estimated  in  1924  at  168,677. 

The  Windward  Islands  form  one  colony,^  admin- 
istered from  Grenada  by  a governor,  but  with  resi- 
dent administrators  in  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia. 
Each  island  has  its  oivn  institutions  and  there  are 
no  common  legislature,  laws,  revenue,  or  tariff. 
There  is,  however,  a common  court  of  appeal,  and 
the  Islands  unite  for  certain  other  common  pur- 
poses. 

Grenada  is  the  southernmost  of  the  group,  lying 
about  65  miles  southwest  of  St.  Vincent.  It  has  an 
area  of  133  sq.  mi.  and  an  estimated  population  of 
53,847.  The  island  is  mountainous  but  entirely  de- 
]>endent  upon  agriculture.  St.  George’s,  the  chief 
town,  is  the  capital  of  the  Windward  group.  Ca- 
cao has  supplanted  sugar  as  the  principal  crop. 
Rum  stills,  making  use  of  the  residue  from  sugar- 
cane, are  operated. 

St.  Vincent  is  about  30  miles  southwest  of  St. 
Lucia.  It  is  18  miles  long  and  about  11  miles  wide. 
Its  area  is  150  sq.  mi.,  and  the  population  in  1924 
was  estimated  at  68,086.  The  island  is  volcanic  and 
is  ocasionally  swept  by  tropical  hurricanes.  The 
inhabitants  are  mainly  negroes  with  some  admix- 
ture of  the  native  Caribs.  Kingstown  ( pop.  5,000) , 
the  principal  towm,  is  situated  on  a beautiful  bay 
and  has  a good  harbor.  Arrowroot  and  sea-island 
cotton  are  the  chief  products.  A small  amount  of 
sugar  and  rum  is  produced. 

St.  Lucia  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  Windward 
group,  lying  about  25  miles  south  of  Martinique. 
It  has  a total  area  of  233  sq.  mi.  and  a population 
(est.  1924)  of  46,744.  Castries  is  the  chief  town 
and  commercial  center.  Its  harbor  is  the  main  coal- 
ing station  of  the  British  navy  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  pleasant.  About  20  per  cent 
of  the  island  is  under  cultivation.  Lime  and  oil  are 
the  chief  industrial  products ; sugar  and  rum,  the 
principal  products  of  agriculture. 

A considerable  amount  of  liquor  is  produced  in 
the  Islands.  In  1923  it  was  stated  that  enough  rum 
was  manufactured  in  Grenada  to  supply  the  local 
market,  which  was  protected  by  a heavy  counter- 
vailing duty  on  imported  rum  amounting  to  a pro- 
tection of  4s.  per  proof  gal.  There  were  fourteen 
distilleries  in  the  island  in  1922,  with  a total  out- 
put during  the  year  of  45,733  proof  gals.  There  were 
20,71 1 proof  gals,  of  rum  manufactured  in  St.  Vin- 
cent in  1922,  showing  a decrease  of  11,284  proof 
gals,  from  the  previous  year.  Imported  rum  for  lo- 
cal consumption  amounted  to  696  proof  gals,  as 
compared  with  507  proof  gals,  in  1921.  The  output 
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of  the  rum  distilleries  in  St.  Lucia  in  1922,  how- 
ever, showed  an  increase,  54,484  proof  gals,  being 
manufactured,  as  against  51,385  gals,  in  1921. 

Unrestricted  consumption  of  liquor  has  long  been 
prevalent  in  the  Windward  Islands,  as  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  West  Indies.  Imported  liqueurs  are 
drunk  by  the  whites,  rum  by  the  negroes,  and  na- 
tive drinks,  such  as  Ovaku,  Paiwarki,  and  Tafia, 
by  the  Caribs.  Sporadic  attempts  at  temperance  re- 
form have  met  with  little  success.  As  nearly  as  can 
be  ascertained,  the  first  temperance  society  in  the 
Islands  was  formed  in  1834  under  orders  issued  by 
Sir  Lionel  Smith,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Brit- 
ish forces  in  Grenada,  directing  the  formation  of 
a temperance  society  among  the  troops  on  the  is- 
land. A temperance  society  was  formed  on  St.  Vin- 
cent about  1844.  In  1840  it  sent  H.  M.  Grant  as  its 
representative  to  the  World’s  Temperance  Conven- 
tion in  London.  In  1849-50  G.  W.  Alexander  and 
John  Chandler,  English  churchmen  and  temperance 
pioneers,  visited  the  Islands  on  a religious  mission 
and  delivered  a number  of  temjierance  addresses. 
The  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars  gained  a 
temporary  foothold  in  the  Islands  and  in  1887  had 
independent  lodges  in  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent. 
Of  more  recent  temperance  activity  there  is  little 
available  data. 

WINE.  A spirituous  beverage,  produced  by  fer- 
mentation of  the  juice  of  newly  gathered  grapes. 
The  term  is  sometimes  broadly  apjilied  to  fermented 
beverages  produced  from  other  fruits,  in  which 
saccharin  matter  is  largely  present. 

History.  Wine  antedates  human  history.  The  fer- 
menting qualities  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  were 
probably  discovered  by  accident.  Many  mytholo- 
gies ascribe  to  some  god  the  revelation  of  the  qual- 
ities of  wine  and  the  manner  of  its  preparation.  It 
is  commonly  conceded  that  the  vine  was  first  cul- 
tivated in  Asia  for  the  purpose  of  wine-making. 
While  some  early  legends  assume  an  Indian  origin, 
the  Persian  mountains  seem  to  have 
Legendary  been  the  scene  of  the  first  serious  at- 

Origins  tempts  at  viticulture.  In  his  “Shah- 

of  Wine  namali”  Abul  Kasin  Mansur  makes 
J amshid,  or  J amsheed,  the  discoverer 
of  wine.  Fermentation  having  begun  in  grape-juice 
he  had  stored  in  jars.  Jamshid  tasted  the  juice  while 
fermentation  was  goingon,  found  the  draft  distaste- 
ful, and  labeled  the  jars  “Poison.”  Some  time  af- 
ter, when  fermentation  was  finished,  one  of  his  wives, 
afflicted  with  severe  jiains,  drank  from  the  jar  thus 
labeled,  fell  asleep,  and  on  awakening  found  her- 
self quite  well.  Wine  was  thus  discovered.  ( See  Per- 
sia. ) The  secret  of  Avine-making  Avas  transmitted 
through  Armenia  and  Eastern  Pontus,  Palestine, 
and  Asia  Minor  to  the  Greek  kingdoms  and  cities 
and  along  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Sicily,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  Avas  the  first  place  in  Europe  where 
Avine  Avas  made.  The  Phenicians  are  credited  with 
being  the  principal  carriers  of  the  Avine-making  for- 
mula to  more  isolated  regions  in  historical  times. 

The  account  given  by  Mago,  a Carthaginian  ( cir- 
ca 550  B.  c.)  seems  to  be  the  oldest  authentic  ac- 
count of  wine  or  Avine-making.  The  Chinese  ascrip- 
tion of  the  discovery  of  Avine  to  a farmer,  I-ti  (de- 
clared by  Doctor  Hales  in  his  “Analysis  of  Chro- 
nology” to  be  a descendant  of  Shem,  Avho  received 
his  knoAvledge  of  Avine-making  from  Noah),  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Yu,  22  centuries  before  Christ, 
while  not  proof  of  the  fact  asserted,  does  indicate 
the  antiquity  of  Avine.  Incidentally,  Yu  is  said  to 


liaA’^e  promulgated  a SAveepingprohibition  of  wine  al- 
most immediately  after  its  discovery.  ( See  China.  ) 
The  HebreAvs  referred  the  postdiluAuan  use  of  Avine 
to  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  20),  although  he  is  not  credited 
AAdth  its  invention.  The  Spaniards,  according  to  the 
historian  Marianna,  accept  the  Noachian  theory 
and  ascribe  to  Tubal,  son  of  Japheth,  the  intro- 
duction of  AAdiie-making  to  Spain.  Homer’s  praise 
of  Avine  indicates  its  comparatively  early  use  among 
the  Greeks. 

Wine  did  not  seem  to  have  been  very  commonly 
knoAvn  to  the  early  tribes  in  Avhat  is  now  Italy,  al- 
though the  earliest  name  given  Italy  by  the  Greeks 
Avas  “Oenotria”  (Land  of  the  vine-pole).  Not  only 
is  Avine  absent  from  the  oldest  Roman  ritual,  but 
it  seems  to  have  had  no  place  in  the  oldest  systems 
of  agriculture.  HoAA^eA'er,  Cato,  in  his  “De  Agri- 
cultura,”  touches  upon  the  vine,  and  also  upon  the 
rural  sacrifices  in  Avhich  wine  Avas  included.  The 
fact  that  Mezentius,  King  of  Etruria,  received  AAune 
from  the  Rutilians  in  payment  for  his  aid  given 
them  in  their  Avar  against  the  in- 
Vines  Planted  habitants  of  Latium,  may  indi- 
in Rome  cate  its  rarity  and  corresponding 
About  value.  At  all  events,  vines  do  not 
600  B.  C.  appear  to  have  been  planted  about 
Rome  much  before  the  year  600 
B.  c.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  Avine  AA^as  rare 
and  costly  in  Italy.  Apparently  both  Italy  and 
southern  Gaul  received  their  knoAvledge  of  Avine 
from  Greece.  On  the  other  hand,  Spain  seems  to 
have  learned  its  Avine-making  from  the  Phenicians. 

In  Great  Britain  the  original  cultivation  of  the 
grape-vine  seems  to  have  been  more  for  shade  and 
ornament  than  for  the  sake  of  the  grapes  or  of  Avine. 
By  the  time  of  Alfred,  hoAvever,  Avine-making  had 
developed  in  the  island.  Vinelands  are  mentioned 
38  times  in  the  Domesday  Book.  Early  Saxon  rec- 
ords shoAv  the  common  use  of  wine  throughout 
Britain  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  After  the  Con- 
quest regular  shipments  of  Avine  Avere  made  from 
Rouen  to  England  and  to  Ireland.  French  Avine  sold 
in  1174  for  tAvo  pence  per  gallon  in  London,  AAdiile 
the  native  British  wine  brought  less  than  a half- 
penny per  gallon.  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  “De 
Pontificibus,”  claims  that  Avine  of  the  Vale  of  Glou- 
cester in  the  tAA’elfth  century  rivaled  the  Avines  of 
France. 

The  fuller  preservation  of  early  Greek  literature 
has  furnished  more  references  to  the  ancient  use 
of  AAune  than  occur  in  the  writings  of  other  peoples. 
The  first  Greek  Avine  of  Avhich  there 
Maronean  is  any  clear  account  is  the  Marone- 
the  Earliest  an,  generally  believed  to  have  been 
Greek  Wine  produced  on  the  coast  of  Thrace.  The 
strength  of  this  Avine  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  Homer  records  its  dilu- 
tion Avith  tAventy  parts  of  water,  Avhile  Pliny  gives 
the  ratio  of  8 to  1 as  the  usual  formula  for  mak- 
ing it  fit  for  beverage  use. 

The  Greek  name  for  wine  Oinos  is  derived  from 
Oineus,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to 
crush  grapes  into  cups.  A different  derivation  from 
Oiesis  ( “thought” ) , is  given  by  Plato  in  his  “Craty- 
lus,”  because  wine  was  assumed  to  develop  thought, 
or  else  from  Onesis  ( “profit” ) , quoting  Homer : “It 
will  profit  if  you  drink  it”  (“Iliad,”  vii.  26) . Omos 
was  applied,  also,  to  a kind  of  beer  made  from  wheat 
and  to  liquors  made  from  juices  of  fruits. 

The  earliest  wine  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
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expressing  the  juice  of  the  grape  into  convenient 
vessels,  where  it  was  left  to  ferment.  It  was  later 
poured  into  amphorae,  which  were  left  open.  As  a 
result  of  the  ensuing  evaporation  these  ancient 
wines  became  so  heavy  and  thick  that  they  could 
not  be  poured,  but  had  to  be  dissolved  in  hot  water 
to  become  potable.  While  the  early  poets  frequent- 
ly refer  to  sparkling  wines,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any,  save  the  newest,  of  these  an- 
cient wines  ever  sparkled.  Neither  treatise,  poetic 
allusion,  nor  historical  reference  indicates  that 
there  was  any  recognized  formula  by  which  the 
primitive  wine-makers  preserved  the  sparkling  or 
frothing  qualities  of  their  wines. 

The  crude  and  imperfect  methods  of  early  wine- 
making produced  wines  which  rarely  could  be  car- 
ried over  a year.  To  make  possible  the  preservation 
of  their  product,  the  Greek  vintners  used  smoke 
and  resin  as  preservatives. 

The  rarity  of  old  wine  gives  it  an  especial  place 
in  some  of  the  early  Greek  and  Latin  poetry.  Be- 
sides Homer’s  reference  to  eleven- 
Pliny  Refers  year-old  wine,  Pliny,  in  his  volume 
to  Wine  200  on  “Wine”  which  makes  up  part  of 
Years  Old  his  “Natural  History,”  alludes  to 
wine  which  was  200  years  old.  The 
thick  and  viscid  character  of  such  wines,  while  not 
adding  to  their  beverage  qualities,  made  possible 
their  keeping  to  this  advanced  age. 

In  order  to  make  wine  keep,  it  was  customary  to 
boil  the  must  down  to  one  half,  when  it  was  called 
defrutum,  or  to  one  third,  Sapa  (see  Defbutar- 
ium)  ; and,  to  give  it  a flavor,  it  was  mixed  with 
pitch  and  certain  herbs. 

Louis  Delavand  associates  the  desire  for  wine  with 
the  expeditions  of  the  Vikings,  who,  finding  their 
barren  country  of  Norway  did  not  provide  the  pur- 
chasing power  necessary  to  obtain  wines  which  were 
not  produced  in  their  own  land. 
Vikings  Plun-  visited  the  coasts  of  western  Eu- 
der  Wine-  rope  during  the  vintage  season  to 
makers  plunderthe  wine-makers.  He  main- 

tains that  the  attraction  of  wine 
helped  to  determine  the  settlement  of  the  North- 
men in  Normandy  and  in  southern  Italy. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  when  it  was  desired 
to  preserve  a quantity  of  wine  in  the  sweet  state, 
an  amphora  was  taken  and  coated  with  pitch  with- 
in and  without ; it  was  filled  with  mustum  lixivium 
and  corked  so  as  to  be  perfectly  air-tight.  It  was 
then  immersed  in  a tank  of  cold  fresh  water,  or 
buried  in  wet  sand,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
month,  six  weeks,  or  two  months.  The  contents  were 
found  to  remain  unchanged  for  a year;  hence  the 
name  Aeigleukes.  (See,  also,  Mustum.)  This  was 
probably  the  oinos  of  the  Gospel  parable  of  the 
wine-skins. 

Wine-making.  The  following  account  of  wine-mak- 
ing among  the  ancient  Romans  is  condensed  from 
the  “Roman  Antiquities”  of  Alexander  Adam,  of 
Edinburgh  (1819) : 

Wine  was  made  anciently  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  is  now.  The  grapes  were  picked  in  baskets,  made 
of  osier,  and  stamped.  The  Juice  was  squeezed  out  by  a 
machine  called  the  “torculum”  or  "prelum,”  a press. 
“Torcular”  was  properly  the  whole  machine,  and  "pre- 
lum” the  beam  which  pressed  the  grapes. 
Among  the  The  juice  was  made  to  pass  through  a 
Ancient  strainer,  and  was  received  in  a large  vault 
Romans  or  tub  (see  Lacus),  or  put  into  a large 
cask  (doUum),  made  of  wood  or  potter’s 
earth,  until  the  fermentation  was  over.  The  liquor  which 
came  out  without  pressing  was  called  protropum,  or  mus- 
tum lixivium. 


The  must  or  new  wine  (mustum)  was  refined,  by  mix- 
ing it  with  the  yolks  of  pigeons’  eggs  ; the  white  of  eggs 
is  now  used  for  that  purpose.  Then  it  was  poured  into 
smaller  vesels  or  casks,  made  usually  of  earth  ; hence 
called  testae,  covered  over  with  pitch  or  chalk,  and 
bunged  or  stopped  up.  Wine  was  also  kept  in  leathern 
bags  {utres) . From  new  wine  a book  not  ripe  for  pub- 
lication is  called  mustus  liber,  by  Pliny  (Ep.  viii.  21). 

On  each  cask  was  marked  the  name  of  the  consuls, 
or  the  year  in  which  it  was  made ; and  the  oldest  was 
always  put  farthest  back  in  the  cellar. 

When  a cask  was  emptied  it  was  inclined  to  one  side, 
and  the  wine  poured  out.  The  Romans  did  not  use  a si- 
phon or  spigot,  as  is  the  modern  practise. 

The  process  of  wine-making  consists  in  the  crush- 
ing and  pressing  of  grapes  whose  juice  is  permitted 
to  ferment  in  a moderate  temperature.  Primitive 
wine-makers  trampled  the  grapes  with  bare  feet, 
a trough  carrying  the  juice  from  the  vats.  More 
modern  methods,  in  vogue  in  all  save  a few  districts 
in  Europe,  use  machine-crushers,  whose  rollers  sev- 
er the  grape-skins  without  crushing  the  seeds.  Oth- 
er machines  stem  the  grapes. 

After  white  grapes  are  crushed,  the  stalks  and 
skins  are  removed  and  the  juice  barreled  and  al- 
lowed to  ferment.  In  making  red  wine  black  grapes 
are  crushed  and  put  into  vats,  the  stems  and  skins 
being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  juice  and  ferment 
until  the  coloring  matter  has  been  extracted.  After 
the  wine  is  drawn  off,  the  marc  is  pressed  and  its 
juice  put  with  the  first  juice  into  barrels,  whose 
bungs  are  lightly  covered  to  permit  the  escape  of 
carbonic-acid  gas  but  prevent  a return  flow  of  air. 
This  secondary  fermentation  produces  a crust  called 
“argol,”  consisting  of  cream  of  tartar,  tartarate  of 
lime,  etc.  As  the  wine  becomes  cleared  through  the 
formation  of  this  deposit,  it  is  racked  into  casks, 
a process  which  is  repeated  several 

Modern  times  at  intervals  of  months.  Since, 

Methods  of  after  racking,  the  wine  is  not  al- 
Wine-making  ways  perfectly  clear,  it  may  be 
fined  to  separate  the  last  of  the 
deposit.  Some  gelatinous  substances  are  used  for 
this  clarification,  except  in  the  better  grades  of 
red  wine,  for  which  the  whites  of  eggs  are  employed. 
Sometimes  Spanish  clay,  or  filtration,  is  used  to 
clarify  wines. 

While  the  variety  of  grape,  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  the  climate  determine  the  character  of  a wine, 
the  fermentation  processes  and  the  prevailing 
weather  conditions  during  the  ripening  of  the  grape 
govern  its  quality.  The  fermentation,  as  Pasteur 
established,  results  from  the  microbes  gathered  on 
the  fruit  and  stems,  which  make  up  the  “bloom”  of 
the  grape.  The  process  of  fermentation  is  often  aid- 
ed by  selected  yeasts. 

During  the  secondary  fermentation  the  wine  un- 
dergoes chemical  processes  during  which  esters  are 
formed  by  the  alcohols  and  acids,  creating  the  bou- 
quet of  the  wine. 

Sweet  wines  are  produced  by  stopping  fermen- 
tation before  all  the  sugars  have  been  fermented 
away.  The  better  known  sweet  wines  are  port,  sher- 
ry, Tokay,  Madeira,  and  Malaga.  Dry 
Sweet  and  wines  are  those  in  which  all  the  sug- 
Dry  Wines  ars  have  become  decomposed.  Vari- 
o\is  methods  are  xised  to  increase  the 
dryness  of  wines,  which  is  being  increasingly  de- 
manded by  modern  wine-drinkers.  Primitive  Greek 
vintners  used  salt  water  to  correct  the  sweetness  in 
their  wines. 

In  producing  dry  wines  the  gas  is  permitted  to 
force  all  sediment  from  the  wine.  When  the  body 
of  the  wine  is  perfectly  clear  it  is  known  as  “brut,” 
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or  “extra  dry.”  A little  liqueur,  made  from  rock- 
candy  sirup  dissolved  in  old  wine  or  brandy,  is  some 
times  added  to  sucli  wines  to  sweeten  them. 

Non-effervescing  wines  are  bottled  after  fermen- 
tation has  ceased,  while  champagne  and  other  spark- 
ling wines  are  placed  in  bottles  before  secondary 
fermentation,  thus  retaining  the  carbonic-acid  gas. 
Imitation  champagnes  are  produced  by  forcing  car- 
bonic-acid gas  into  wine  which  has  been  bottled. 

Piquettes,  or  second  wines,  made  by  adding  equal 
parts  of  water  to  wine  drawn  from  the  husks  and 
marc,  with  the  addition  of  tannin  and  tartar  (to 
give  acidity)  and  sugar  (to  produce  more  alcohol), 
constitute  the  ordinary  wine  consumed  by  the  coun- 
try people  and  working  classes  in  the  wine  coun- 
tries. Its  durability  is  limited,  since  its  alcoholic 
content  seldom  ranges  above  four  per  cent. 

Brandy  is  obtained  by  distillation  of  wines  or  of 
the  marc  itself. 

The  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  wines  varies 
from  7 per  cent,  in  hock,  claret,  and  other  light 
wines,  to  16  to  25  per  cent  in  the  stronger  ports  and 
sherries.  Wines  with  a higher  degree  of  alcoholic 
content  have  been  fortified. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentages  of  al- 
cohol (by  volume)  of  the  better  known  wines  and 
brandy : 


Cider 9.0 

Tokay  10.0 

Moselle  10.0 

Rhine  11.0 

Bordeaux  11.5 

Hock  12.0 

Champagne  12.0 

Claret  13.0 

Burgundy  14.0 

Malaga  17.0 

Lisbon  18.5 

Sherry  19.0 

Vermuth  19.0 

Canary  19.0 

Cape  19.0 

Malmsey  20.0 

Madeira  21.0 

Port  23.0 

Chartreuse  43.0 

Brandy  53.0 


The  principal  characteristics  of  the  several  varie- 
ties of  wines  are,  roughly,  as  follows : 

Red  wines  are  derived  from  dark-colored  grapes  fer- 
mented with  the  marc. 

White  wines  are  made  either  from  white  grapes,  with 
or  without  the  skins,  or  from  the  juice  of  dark  grapes. 
The  dark  skins  contain  coloring-matter,  which,  however, 
is  not  soluble  in  water,  and  hence  the  unfermented  juice 
is  not  charged  with  it ; but  when  fermentation  occurs, 
the  coloring  particles  are  broken  up  by  the  alcohol  and 
distributed  throughout  the  liquid,  giving  the  dark  hue. 

A spirituous,  or  generous,  wine  is  the  product  of  a 
grape-juice  containing  a large  proportion  of  sugar-prin- 
ciple, subjected  to  sufficient  fermentation  to  convert  it 
into  an  alcohol,  producing  a wine  with  a considerable 
percentage  of  spirit.  To  secure  a spirituous  wine  by  nat- 
ural processes  a very  sweet  grape  is  required,  but  it  is 
often  obtained  artificially  by  adding  to  the  sugar  the  fer- 
ment of  an  ordinary  must. 

A light  wine  is  one  relatively  weak  in  alcohol,  pro- 
duced from  a must  having  little  sugar. 

Sparkling,  or  effervescing,  wines  are  those  impreg- 
nated with  carbonic  acid.  Champagnes  are  the  princi- 
pal beverages  of  this  class.  They  are  made  by  bottling 
the  liquor  before  the  second  fermentation  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  bottles,  being  carefully  sealed,  retain  the  gas 
that  is  generated. 

Still  wines  include  all  the  wines  that  do  not  effervesce, 
i.  e.,  all  wines  in  which  the  fermentation  has  been  fin- 
ished before  they  are  sealed  or  consumed. 

Dry  wines  are  sound  and  strong-bodied,  without  marked 
sweetness  or  excessive  acidity. 

Sweet  wines  are  such  as  are  produced  from  juice  con- 
taining a great  deal  of  sugar  with  too  little  ferment  pres- 
ent to  convert  all  the  sugar  into  alcohol.  Wines  of  this 
kind  must  be  fortified  with  spirits  ; for  there  is  danger 
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that  the  sugar,  especially  upon  exposure,  will  undergo 
acetous  fermentation. 

Rough,  or  astringent,  wines  are  those  having  a strong 
flavor  of  tannic  acid,  derived  from  the  marc  of  the  grape. 

Acidulous  wines  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid  or  an  unusual  quantity  of  tartar. 

The  more  important  of  the  world’ .s  vintages  are : 

Amontillado,  a delicate,  golden  sherry  made  in  Spa,in. 

Bordeaux,  still,  astringent  wines,  both  red  and  white, 
produced  in  the  Bordeaux  district  of  France. 

Burgundy,  red  and  white  dry  wines,  both  still  and 
sparkling,  produced  in  the  Burgundy  district  of  France. 

Canary,  a still,  sweet  wine  of  the  Madeira  class,  pro- 
duced in  the  Canary  Islands. 

Cape,  still,  sweet,  and  spirituous  wines  of  the  sherry 
type,  produced  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Province,  South 
Africa. 

Catawba,  still  and  sparkling  wines  of  the  muscatel 
class,  produced  formerly  in  the  United  States. 

Chablis,  white  wines  of  the  Burgundy  class,  both  still 
and  sparkling,  produced  in  France. 

Chambertin,  red  and  white  Burgundy  wines,  both  still 
and  sparkling. 

Champagne,  sparkling  wines,  both  sweet  and  dry,  pro- 
duced in  the  Champagne  district  of  France. 

Chateau  Lafltte,  a fine  still,  red  wine  of  the  Bordeaux 
district. 

Chateau  Margaux,  a still  red  wine  of  the  Bordeaux  va- 
riety. 

Chateau  Y quern,  a still,  sweet  wine  of  the  Sauterne  va- 
riety. 

Chianti,  still,  spirituous  wines,  of  the  Bordeaux  class, 
both  red  and  white,  produced  in  Italy. 

Claret,  still,  slightly  astringent  red  wines,  produced 
in  the  Medoc  district  of  France. 

Constantia,  still  wines,  both  red  and  white,  produced 
in  the  Cape  of  Good  Plope. 

Delaware,  still  wines,  of  the  hock  variety,  both  red 
and  white,  formerly  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Hermitage,  a celebrated  French  wine,  both  red  and 
white,  produced  in  the  Department  of  the  Dr6me. 

Hochheimer,  sparkling  red  and  white  wines,  of  the 
Rhenish  type,  produced  in  Hochheim,  Germany, 

Jerez,  an  amber-colored  pungent  sherry,  produced  in 
Jerez,  Spain. 

Johannisberger,  delicate  white  wines  of  the  Rhenish 
type,  both  still  and  sparkling,  produced  in  Germany. 

Lacrimae  Christi,  still  and  sparkling  wines  of  the  Bor- 
deaux type,  both  red  and  white,  produced  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Naples,  Italy. 

Liebfrauniilch,  a fine,  sweet  white  wine  of  the  Rhine 
district  in  Germany. 

Madeira,  a strong  white  wine  produced  in  the  Madei- 
ra Islands. 

Malaga,  a sweet  wine  of  the  sherry  type  obtained  prin- 
cipally from  muscat  grapes  in  the  province  of  Malaga, 
Spain. 

Malmsey,  a fine  sweet  wine  of  the  Madeira  type,  both 
brown  and  white,  produced  in  Crete,  Spain,  the  Madei- 
ra and  Canary  Islands. 

Medoc,  delicate,  still  wines  of  the  Bordeaux  type,  both 
red  and  white,  produced  in  France. 

Montrachet,  a still,  rich  white  wine  of  the  Burgundy 
type,  produced  in  France. 

Moselle,  still  and  sparkling  white  wines  produced  on 
the  banks  of  the  Moselle  River  in  Germany. 

Muscatel,  luscious  sweet  wines,  both  still  and  spark- 
ling, produced  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

Port,  a strong,  fortified  wine  of  deep  purple  color,  pro- 
duced in  the  Alto  Douro  districts  in  Portugal. 

Pucine,  a wine  produced  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
sea.  To  its  use  the  ancients  attributed  the  long  life  (82 
years)  of  the  Empress  .Julia  Augusta.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  under  the  name  Vinum  Pucinum. 

Rhine,  still  and  sparkling  yellow  wines  from  the  Rhine 
district  in  Germany. 

Sack,  an  old  name  for  the  dry  wines  of  Spain,  now 
used  to  designate  a still,  brown  wine  of  the  Malaga  type 
made  in  the  Canary  Islands. 

Sauterne,  still  and  sparkling  white  wines  of  the  Bor- 
deaux type,  produced  in  the  Sauterne  district  of  France. 

Sherry,  a still,  strong  white  wine  produced  in  Jerez, 
Spain. 

Shiraz,  still,  rich  sweet  wines  of  the  sherry  type,  pro- 
duced in  the  vicinity  of  Shiraz,  Persia. 

Teneriffe,  a white,  strong  wine  from  the  Canary  Is- 
lands. 

Tent,  or  tinta,  a rich,  sweet,  aromatic  red  wine  pro- 
duced in  Spain. 

Tokay,  a still,  sweet,  rich  wine  of  a topaz  color  pro- 
duced in  the  vicinity  of  Tokay,  Hungary. 
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That  wine  is  an  intoxicating  beverage,  has  been 
always  and  practically  universally  admitted.  Philo, 
the  Jew,  who  wrote  many  treatises 
Intoxicating  on  “Drunkenness”  and  “Sobriety,” 

Qualities  discusses  the  intoxicating  qualities 
of  wine  at  length,  and  remarks  up- 
on the  fact  that  10,000  commentaries  on  drunken- 
ness have  been  written  by  physicians  and  philoso- 
phers. 

Adulteration  of  Wine.  The  history  of  wine  is 
practically  the  history  of  its  adulteration.  Lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  processes  of  fermentation  caused 
the  earliest  vintners  to  use  smoke  and  resin  to  pre- 
serve their  product  more  than  a few  months.  Spices 
were  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Other  condiments 
were  introduced  to  disguise  the  roughness  or  bit- 
terness of  the  early  wine.  Sea-water  was  frequent- 
ly added.  The  Romans  perfumed  their  wine,  or  in 
some  other  way  gave  it  an  artificial  fragrance. 

Later  and  more  sophisticated  wine-producers  ad- 
ded lime,  gypsum,  albumen,  gum,  and  isinglass.  The 
use  of  gypsum  for  the  removal  of  bitartrate  added 
to  the  durability  of  wine,  besides  giving  it  addi- 
tional dryness.  This  practise  was  so  harmful  to  the 
health  that  the  French  law,  while  permitting  the 
use  of  gypsum,  placed  a limit  on  the  quantity  per 
liter  which  might  be  used.  Undue  fermentation  was 
checked  in  wines  containing  a high  degree  of  sugar 
by  the  addition  of  sulfur  dioxid. 

Water,  alcohol,  and  various  artificial  coloring- 
matters  were  frequently  used  to  adulterate  inferior 
wines,  in  the  effort  to  improve  their 
Adulteration  flavor.  Both  Pasteur,  in  his  “£:tudes 
Wide-spread  sur  le  vin,”  and  A.  Gauthier,  in  his 
“La  Sophistication  des  vins,”  de- 
vote much  space  to  the  common  adulterations  prac- 
tised by  vintners.  So  wide-spread  was  the  custom 
of  adulterating  wine  that  it  was  reported  to  the 
British  Medical  Association  in  1900  that 

The  markets  of  the  world  are  incredibly  flooded  with 
imitations,  adulterations,  and  chemical  trade  mixtures 
(particularly  in  wines),  so  much  so  that  even  eminent 
wine  merchants  have  declared  the  impossibility  of  the 
larger  majority  of  drinkers,  especially  outside  the  coun- 
tries of  their  manufacture,  ever  tasting  even  tolerably 
pure  liquor. 

An  American  consul  in  France  reported  to  Wash- 
ington in  1897  that  “all  wines  leaving  Marseilles 
for  America  were  adulterated,  and  a great  many  to 
a poisonous  extent.” 

A new  method  of  ripening  wine  was  evolved  in 
1929  by  Dr.  Charles  Henry,  a distinguished  French 
chemist,  who,  by  sending  high-voltage  electricity 
through  a cask  of  new  wine,  gave  it  the  aroma  and 
flavor  of  a product  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  By  repe- 
tition of  this  process  a century-old  wine  may  be 
produced  in  a few  hours’  time. 

Wine  in  Religious  Ritiial.  Wine  does  not  appear 
in  the  earliest  religious  ritual.  Where  intoxicating 
beverages  were  either  used  as  libations  or  were  con- 
sumed sacramentally  by  the  worshipers  these  were 
commonly  the  product  of  fermented  grains.  It  is 
suggestive  that  Dionysos  was  originally,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  older  name  “Bromios,”  the  god  of  beer, 
and  only  later  became  a god  of 

Dionysos  wine.  Both  the  lateness  of  the  as- 
Not  Originally  sociation  of  Dionysos  with  wine 
God  of  Wine  and  Homer’s  reference  to  him  as 
a foreign  god,  not  highly  esteem- 
ed nor  well  known,  agree  with  the  common  belief 
that  wine  supplanted  earlier  beverages  in  religious 
ritual.  Some  of  the  early  Greek  poets  ascribe  this 


innovation  to  the  arrival  of  Bacchus  from  India. 
However,  the  best  Greek  traditions  agree  that  the 
wine  god  first  appeared  in  Thrace,  whence  his  cult 
spread  through  (Greece,  probably  just  at  the  dawn 
of  Greek  history.  Herodotus,  as  well  as  later  writ- 
ers, portrays  Dionysos  with  his  wine  ritual  as  dis- 
tinctively Thracian. 

In  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  no  intoxicants  were 
used,  a thick  meal  gruel  forming  the  ritual  cup 
(Icukeon)  of  which  the  mystai  partook.  Mithraism 
did  not  permit  the  use  of  wine,  but  used  water  in 
its  sacrament. 

The  Greek  sacrifices  distinguished  between  offer- 
ings accompanied  by  non-intoxicating  liquors,  such 
as  water,  milk,  etc.,  and  those,  introduced  at  a later 
period,  accomiianied  by  wine.  Offerings  to  Mnemos- 
yne, the  Muses,  etc.,  were  sober  offerings,  as  were 
those  to  Zeus  (Jeorgos,  the  god  of  agriculture,  the 
Eumenides,  and  others  in  the  early  period. 

The  Greeks  customarily  offered  wine  indepen- 
dently in  sacrifices,  as  well  as  combined  with  other 
oft’erings. 

In  sacrifices  to  the  dead  the  Greeks  offered  pure 
wine,  although  mixed  wine  was  the  common  rule  in 
offerings  presented  to  the  gods. 

Milk  was  to  be  used  for  the  libations  to  the  gods, 
according  to  the  laws  laid  down  by  Romulus,  while 
Numa,  in  a posthumous  law,  forbade  sprinkling 
wine  on  funeral  pyres. 

Frazer,  in  his  “Golden  Bough,”  states  that  the 
drinking  of  wine  in  the  rites  of  the  wine  gods,  such 
as  Dionysos,  was  not  an  act  of  revelry,  but  a solemn 
sacrament. 

Among  the  Brahmans  a late  place  was  given  in 
the  Pantheon  to  Varuni,  the  goddess  of  wine,  so 
named  as  the  daughter  or  wife  of  Varuna,  the  god 
of  the  ocean  and  ruler  of  the  waters. 
Among  the  Spirituous  liquors,  rather  thai\wine. 
Brahmans  were  used  in  the  acts  of  worship  by 
the  early  Brahmans.  Itwasfoundnec- 
essary  later  in  the  Vedas  to  forbid  the  worshiper 
from  drinking  the  ceremonial  liquors  for  sensual 
purposes. 

The  introduction  of  wine  or  the  earlier  spiritu- 
ous liquors  into  religious  ceremonies  is  commonly 
assumed  to  have  been  the  result  of  a primitive  be- 
lief that  such  liquors  either  contained  a spirit  or 
themselves  were  spirits,  responsible  for  the  abnor- 
mal mental  state  they  produced  in  drinkers.  The 
red  color  of  wine,  as  Frazer  remarks,  identified  it 
with  the  blood  of  a plant.  The  Egyptians  believed 
that  wine  contained  the  blood  of  rebel  demons  who 
had  fought  against  the  gods.  According  to  Plu- 
tarch, they  forbade  the  taking  of  any  wine  into  the 
temple  at  Heliopolis.  One  might  note  a certain  in- 
consistency here,  since  the  Egyptians  frequently 
ascribed  the  invention  of  wine  to  Osiris.  Delos,  in 
Greece, prohibited  worshi2>ersfromenteringthe  tem- 
ple after  drinking  wine. 

In  the  code  of  Hammurabi  the  votaries  of  Sha- 
mash  and  Marduk  were  prohibited  from  either  keep- 
ing or  entering  wine-shops. 

The  subordinate  position  of  wine,  even  after  its 
entrance  into  religious  ritual,  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  associated  with  secondary  deities, 
rather  than  principal  gods  or  goddesses.  In  Attica 
the  first-fruits  of  the  wine  vintage  were  offered  to 
Icarius  and  Erigone,  while  in  Rome  the  Flamen 
Dialis  plucked  the  first-fruits  of  the  vine  and  of- 
fered the  first  of  the  new-made  wine  to  Liber.  Ca- 
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to,  in  his  “De  Agricultura,”  pictures  the  wine  of- 
fered to  Mars  Sylvanus,  and  also  the  offerings  to 
Janus,  as  well  as  to  Jupiter  and  Juno,  before  the 
sacrifice  which  inaugurated  the  harvest. 

Among  the  Mexicans  the  priest  of  Ixtlilton  donned 
the  robes  of  the  god  and  ceremonially  opened  and 
tasted  the  new  wine  annually.  While  the  Aztecs  rec- 
ognized a god  of  wine,  they  listed  him  among  the 
maleficent  deities  because  of  the  evil  men  did  while 
under  the  influence  of  wine. 

While  in  the  cult  of  blood-brotherhood,  originally 
water,  and  later  beer  or  spirits,  were  used  to  mix 
the  blood  drawn  from  the  veins  of  those  joining  in 
this  vow,  in  later  ceremonial  the  blood  was  mixed 
with  wine. 

The  influence  of  early  wine  cults  lingered  long 
in  Judea.  Traces  of  these  may  be  found  in  Old  Tes- 
tament writings.  For  instance,  William  Creighton 
Graham,  in  the  American  J ournal  of  Semitic  La/n- 
guages  and  Literatwre,  April,  1929,  claims  that  the 
parable  of  the  vineyard  in  Isa.  v.  1-14,  is  a parody 
on  a vineyard  cult-song,  with  reference  to  those 
who  cultivate  only  that  type  of  religion  which  can 
thus  express  its  conception  of  relationship  to  God. 

Wine  in  the  Bible.  More  than  a dozen  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words  are  translated  “wine”  in  the  En- 
glish versions  of  the  Bible:  Yayin,  Tirosh,  Che- 
mer  or  Chamar,  Asis,  Sovay,  Mimsak,  Mezeg  or 
Mesek,  Shekar,  Chomets  or  Chamats,  Enab,  She- 
marim,  Ashishah,  Yekev,  Oinos,  Gleukos,  Oxos, 
Methu,  and  Methusma. 

Yayin  is  the  common  generic  Hebrew  term  used 
in  the  Old  Testament,  corresponding  with  Oinos 
of  the  New  Testament.  These  two  terms,  like  the 
English  word  “wine,”  are  very  comprehensive. 

Tirosh,  whose  etymology  is  uncertain,  is,  next 
to  Yayin,  the  term  most  commonly  used  in  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  usually  assumed  to  mean  the  fresh- 
ly pressed  juice  of  the  grape,  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  gleukos.  This  is  the  word  rendered  “new  wine” 
in  Acts  ii.  13.  These  two  terms  are  used  together 
occasionally  in  Old  Testament  references,  as  in  Hos. 
iv.  1 1 : “Whoredom  and  wine  and  new  wine  take 
away  the  heart.”  The  word  is  derived  from  Ya/rash, 
“to  take  possession  of,”  whence  the  rabbinical  say- 
ing that  “Tirosh  is  new  wine,  the  liquor  of  the  grapes 
first  pressed  out,  which  easily  takes  possession  of 
the  mind  of  man.” 

Chenier,  or  Chamar,  was  usually  taken  by  the 
Rabbis  to  mean  pure  or  neat  wine.  This  is  the  wine 
of  which  Isaiah  (xxvii.  2)  wrote,  “In  that  day  sing 
ye  unto  her,  a vineyard  of  red  wine.”  It  was  Che- 
mer  which,  according  to  Ezra  (vi.  9),  Darius  com- 
manded should  be  given  to  the  Israelites  for  their 
religious  services. 

Asis,  meaning  “anything  pressed  out,”  is  the  new 
wine  or  fresh  juice  of  the  grape  or  other  fruit  free 
from  intoxicating  qualities,  to  which  Joel  (i.  5) 
refers,  although  Isaiah  (xlix.  26)  uses  this  word 
when  he  speaks  of  those  who  “shall  be  drunken  with 
their  own  blood  as  with  sweet  wine.”  This  wine  is 
promised  by  God  as  a blessing  in  Joel  (iii.  18)  and 
Amos  (ix.  13) . 

Sovay  (“mixed”)  is  an  intoxicating  drink. 

Mimsak  means  “mixed  with  water  or  aromatics.” 

Mezeg  or  Mesek  is  used  to  denote  some  liquid 
compounded  of  various  ingredients. 

Methu  signifies  unmixed  wine. 

Methusma  is  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
tirosh. 


Shekar  means  “strong  wine  or  a strong  drink” 
and  was  used  as  a drink-offering  (Num.  xx.  8) . It 
was  listed  among  those  things,  “whatsoever  thy 
soul  lusteth  after,”  which  the  Israelites  were  to  be 
permitted  to  buy  with  the  purchase  price  of  their 
products  (Deut.  xiv.  26). 

Chomets,  “vinegar”  (Greek  oxos)  according  to 
Num.  vi.  3,  was  derived  from  both  Yayin  and  She- 
kar. It  was  used  to  soften  the  dry  bread  eaten  by 
reapers  and  laborers  in  the  field.  (Ruth  ii.  14.) 
From  Num.  vi.  3,  it  appears  that  it  was  used  also 
as  a beverage,  probably  being  mixed  with  water. 
This  was  the  draft  offered  to  Christ  on  the  Cross 
(see  Jesus  Christ) . 

Other  words  translated  “wine”  are  Enab,  liter- 
ally “a  grape,”  and  Shemer,  used  in  the  plural  She- 
marim,  meaning  to  “keep  preserved”  or  “lay  up.” 
It  is  translated  “dregs,”  “lees,”  and  “a  cake.” 

The  New  Testament  uses  oinos  as  the  generic 
term  for  every  sort  of  wine,  while  gleukos  is  used 
for  sweet  or  new  wine,  and  oxos  for  sour  wine  or 
vinegar. 

Ashishah,  rendered  in  the  Authorized  Version  as 
“flagons  of  wine,”  is,  in  the  Revised  Version,  given 
as  “raisin”  or  “cake  of  raisin.”  In  the  Talmud  (Ne- 
darim  vi.  10)  this  word  is  applied  to  cakes  made 
from  lentils.  Raisin-cakes  were  mentioned  as  deli- 
cacies for  the  refreshment  of  the  weary  and  lan- 
guid (II  Sam.  vi,  19;  I Chron.  xvi.  3;  Song  of 
Solomon  ii.  5) . They  were  offered  also  in  sacrifice 
to  idols  (Hos.  iii.  1 ) . 

Where  the  Authorized  Version  translates  Yekev 
as  “wine”  in  Deut.  xvi.  3,  the  Revised  Version  cor- 
rectly translates  it  “wine  presses.” 

In  the  Song  of  Solomon  ( vii.  2 ) , reference  is  made 
to  “spiced  wine  of  the  juice  of  my  pomegranate.” 
Pliny  also  mentions  pomegranate  wine  in  his  “Nat- 
ural History”  (xiv.  16). 

Wine  was  commonly  used  by  the  early  church  in 
the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
per, although  that  there  were  exceptions  is  held 
by  many  authorities,  who  insist  that  un fermented 
grape-juice  was  used.  The  unfermented  theory  has 
been  advanced  by  a number  of  authorities  (see,  for 
example,  Dawson,  Sir  John  William  ) . The  Mani- 
cheans  denied  its  sacramental  use,  holding  it  was 
sacrilegious  to  touch  it,  although  the  mass  of  fol- 
lowers of  this  sect  used  it  in  their  social  customs. 
The  gnostics  used  water  and  not  wine  in  the  sac- 
rament. 

The  whole  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  wine 
used  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  or  Holy 
Communion,  is  fully  discussed  in  the  article  CoM- 
JtUNiON  Wine,  which  gives,  also,  the  present  prac- 
tises of  the  several  churches  and  religious  denomi- 
nations. 

Perhaps  no  other  incident  in  the  New  Testament 
has  evoked  so  much  controversy  regarding  the  na- 
ture of  the  wine  concerned  as  the  marriage  at  Cana 
in  Galilee  (John  ii.  1-11).  The  words  translated 
“wine”  in  the  Authorized  Version 
The  Wine  at  are  oinos  and  oinon;  and  many  emi- 
the  Cana  nent  authorities  contend  that  un- 
Marriage  fermented  wine  is  meant,  while  an 
equal  number  ( among  them  the  late 
Dean  Alford)  claim  that  the  water  was  converted 
by  Jesus  into  the  ordinary  fermented  wine  then  in 
common  use.  For  a full  and  exhaustive  discussion 
of  this  question  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  “Tem- 
perance Bible-Commentary”  of  Frederic  Richard 
Lees  and  Dawson  Burns  (London,  1868). 
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Wine  in  the  Apocrypha.  In  the  Apocrypha  and 
Pseudepigraphs  there  are  many  exhortations  to 
temperance  in  the  use  of  wine,  or  to  abstinence  from 
it.  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  while  warning  against 
tlie  evils  of  wine,  commends  it  when  “drunk  in  sea- 
son.” The  “Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs” 
counsel  the  observance  of  “the  right  limit  in  wine,” 
on  the  ground  that  there  are  in  it  four  evil  spirits 
— of  lust,  of  hot  desire,  of  profligacy,  and  of  filthy 
lucre.  The  “Story  of  Ahikar”  gives  much  advice  in 
regard  to  the  manner  of  drinking  and  the  persons 
with  whom  one  might  drink. 

In  1 Esdras  the  question  whether  wine,  the  king, 
women,  or  truth  is  strongest,  being  argued,  the  fol- 
lowing is  presented  in  behalf  of  wine: 

O sirs,  how  exceeding  strong  is  wine  ! It  causeth  all 
men  to  err  that  drink  it : it  maketh  the  mind  of  the  king 
and  of  the  fatherless  child  to  all  one;  of  the  bondman 
and  the  freeman,  of  the  poor  man  and  of  the  rich  : it 
turneth  also  every  thought  into  jollity  and  mirth,  so  that 
a man  remembereth  neither  king  nor  satrap  ; and  it  mak- 
eth to  speak  all  things  by  talents  ; and  when  they  are 
in  their  cups,  they  forget  their  love  both  to  friends  and 
brethren,  and  a little  after  draw  their  swords  : but  when 
they  awake  from  their  wine,  they  remember  not  what 
they  have  done.  O sirs,  is  not  wine  the  strongest,  see- 
ing that  it  enforceth  to  do  thus? 

By  popular  acclaim  the  people  gave  truth  the  de- 
cision as  “great  and  strong  above  all  things.” 

In  “The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch”  wine  was  ascribed 
to  the  tree  whose  fruit  was  forbidden  Adam,  thus: 

Know  therefore,  O Baruch,  that  as  Adam  through  this 
very  tree  obtained  condemnation,  and  was  divested  of 
the  glory  of  God,  so  also  the  men  who  now  drink  insati- 
ably the  wine  which  is  begotten  of  it,  transgress  worse 
than  Adam,  and  are  far  from  the  glory  of  God,  and  sur- 
rendering themselves  to  the  eternal  fire. 

The  angel  which  directed  Baruch  through  the 
Third  Heaven,  showing  him  this  tree  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

It  is  the  vine,  which  the  angel  Sammael  planted,  where- 
at the  Lord  was  angry,  and  He  cursed  him  and  his  plant, 
while  also  on  this  account  He  did  not  permit  Adam  to 
touch  it,  and  therefore  the  devil  being  envious  deceived 
him  through  the  vine. 

A transformation  later  came  u])on  the  vine,  ac- 
cording to  Baruch,  who  records  this  conversation 
which  he  had  with  the  angel : 

Since  also  the  vine  has  been  the  cause  of  such  great 
evil,  and  is  under  judgment  of  the  curse  of  God,  and  teas 
the  destruction  of  the  first  created,  how  is  it  now  so  use- 
ful? And  the  angel  said,  Thou  askest  aright.  . . God 
sent  his  angel  Sarasael,  and  said  to  him.  Arise,  Noah, 
and  plant  the  shoot  of  the  vine,  for  thus  saith  the  Lord  ; 
its  bitterness  shall  be  changed  into  sweetness,  and  its 
curse  shall  become  the  blood  of  God  ; and  as  through  it 
the  human  race  obtained  condemnation,  so  again  through 
Jesus  Christ  the  Immanuel  will  they  receive  in  Him  the 
upward  calling,  and  the  entry  into  paradise. 

Interpreters  of  this  passage  in  Baruch  have  re- 
ferred this  blessing  upon  wine  to  its  sacramental 
nse,  rather  than  to  its  beverage  use. 

The  Apostolic  Canons  forbade  members  of  the 
priesthood, readers, singers,  exorcists,  doorkeepers, 
or  any  ascetics  from  entering  wine-shops. 

While  abstinence  from  wine  was  a common  Chris- 
tian ascetic  practise,  rules  wliich  forbade  its  use 
by  cenobites  were  rare.  Many  of  the  monastic  rules 
attempted  to  regulate  the  use  of  wine  without  pro- 
hibiting it.  (See  Clergy  and  Intoxicants,  the; 
^Monastic  Orders  and  Alcohol.) 

While  the  earlier  provisions  in  the  Pentateuch 
either  opposed  or  ignored  tlie  use  of  wine,  it  was 
admitted  to  the  sacrifices  after  it  had  entered  com- 
mon use.  iVforris  .Tastrow,  .Tr.  (“Wine  in  Penta- 
teuchal  Codes”)  holds  that  wine  was  originally  op- 
j)Osed  by  the  religious  leaders  on  the  ground  that 
it  symbolized  an  alien  religious  faitb.  The  total  ab- 


stinence of  sacrificing  priests,  Rechabites,  andNazi- 
rites,  shows  the  force  of  religious  conservatism  in 
opposing  the  innovation  of  wine. 

Wine  in  Jevnsh  Ceremonial.  Wine  Avas  common- 
ly used  by  the  Hebrews  at  the  Passover,  in  the  Kad- 
desh  blessings,  at  circumcision,  in  the  prayers  at 
meals,  and  the  marriage  service. 

The  tendency  of  rabbinic  Judaism  to  give  relig- 
ious sanction  to  purely  secular  customs,  accord- 
ing to  Louis  Ginzberg,  in  his  article  discussing 
whether  unfermented  wine  may  be  used  in  Jewish 
ceremonies  (“American  Jewish  Yearbook,”  Appen- 
dix, vol.  25),  led  to  the  addition  of  prayer  to  the 
drinking  of  wine,  and,  by  reducing  the  amount  used 
to  a single  cup,  caused  wine-drinking  to  become  a 
religious  rite,  rather  than  a mere  indulgence  of  the 
appetite. 

While  the  Jew'ish  rabbis  laid  down  many  regu- 
lations on  the  amount  of  Avine  permissible  to  be 
drunk,  the  definition  of  strong 
Use  of  Wine  Avine,  responsibility  for  the  ac- 
Not  Prohibited  tions  of  a drunken  man,  and  so 
by  the  Rabbis  forth,  they  established  no  prohi- 
bition of  the  use  of  Avine.  Hoav- 
ever,  the  regulations  of  the  Temple  prohibited  the 
servants  of  the  Temple  from  drinking  Avine  at  any 
time,  AAdiile  certain  sacrificial  groups  Avere  not  al- 
loAved  to  drink  Avine  during  the  day  of  sacrifice. 

Early  Prohibitions  of  Wine.  Various  forms  of 
prohibition  of  Avine-drinking  are  found  in  the  ear- 
liest histories  of  ancient  nations.  Many  races  had 
rigid  prohibition  of  the  use  of  Avine  by  Avomen  or 
boys.  The  earliest  prohibitions  of  Avine  Avere  usu- 
ally based  upon  the  desirability  of  reneAving  the 
primitive  morality  of  the  tribe  or  community,  pa- 
triotic and  economic  reasons  beinggenerally  offered, 
rather  than  any  appeal  to  asceticism. 

In  the  Assyro-Babylonian  code,  devotees  of  cer- 
tain deities  Avho  entered  Avine-houses  for  drink  AA-ere 
punished  by  death.  Zaleucus,  Kingof  the  Locrians, 
according  to  Athenaeus,  decreed 
Early  the  death  penalty  for  any  drink- 

Punishments  ing  of  un mixed  Avine  except  for 
for  medicinal  purposes.  Athenaeus, 

Drinking  Wine  quotingPolybius,saysthat slaves, 
as  Avell  as  Avomen  and  boys,  Avere 
forbidden  the  use  of  Avine  by  the  early  Romans.  Al- 
exander Adam,  in  “Roman  Antiquities,”  discusses 
the  prohibitory  laAA^s  of  the  Romans,  and  asserts: 

Young  men  below  thirty,  and  women  all  their  life- 
time were  forbidden  to  drink  it  [wine] , unless  at  sacri- 
fices, Val.  Max.  ii.  1.  5.  vi.  3.  Gell.  x.  23.  Plin.  xiv.  13. 
whence,  according  to  some  the  custom  of  saluting  female 
relations,  that  it  might  be  known  whether  they  had  drunk 
wines,  Ibid  & Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  6.  But  afterwards,  when 
wine  became  more  plentiful,  these  restrictions  were  re- 
moved ; which  Ovid  hints  was  the  case  in  the  time  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  Fast.  ii.  740. 

Among  the  Athenians  the  laAV  of  Amphictyon  for- 
bade the  use  of  ])ure  Avine,  or  eA'en  of  Avine  mixed  in 
equal  parts  Avith  Avater.  Solon  revived  this  regula- 
tion. 

The  Carthaginians  prohibited  the  use  of  Avine 
by  judges  and  magistrates  during  their  term  of  of- 
fice, and  by  soldiers  in  camp.  In  his  “LaAvs”  Plato 
develops  the  idea  that  Avine-drinking,  even  at  con- 
vivial meetings,  needs  control,  asserting  that,  in 
order  to  regulate  it  there  must  be  guardians  of  the 
laAV  of  drinking,  and  sober  generals  Avho  shall  take 
charge  of  the  private  soldiers;  they  are  as  neces- 
sary in  drink  as  in  Avar,  and  he  Avho  disobeys  these 
DionysiaeeonunandersAvi  11  be  equally  disgraced. To 
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which  he  adds  ( Book  Two) , the  Athenian  Stranger 
speaking : 

Shall  we  begin  by  enacting  that  boys  shall  not  taste 
wine  at  all  until  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age  ; we  will 
tell  them  that  fire  must  not  be  poured  upon  fire,  wheth- 
er in  the  body  or  in  the  soul,  until  they  begin  to  go  to 
labor  (this  is  a precaution  against  the  excitableness  of 
youth)  ; afterward  they  may  taste  wine  in  moderation 
up  to  the  age  of  thirty  ; but  whiie  a man  is  young  he 
should  abstain  altogether  from  intoxication  and  excess 
of  wine ; when,  at  length,  he  has  reached  forty  years, 
and  is  feasted  at  public  banquets,  he  may  invite  not  on- 
ly the  other  gods,  but  Dionysos  above  all,  to  the  mystery 
and  festivity  of  the  elder  men,  making  use  of  the  wine 
which  he  has  given  them  to  be  the  cure  of  the  sourness 
of  old  age;  that  in  age  we  may  renew  our  youth,  and 
forget  our  sorrows  ; and  also  in  order  that  the  nature  of 
the  soul,  like  iron  melted  in  the  fire,  may  become  softer 
and  more  impressible. 

As  the  argument  progresses  the  Athenian  Stranger 
further  develops  the  Platonic  attitude  toward  wine 
thus : 

I would  say  that  if  a city  seriously  means  to  adopt 
this  practise  of  drinking,  under  due  reguiation  and  with 
a view  to  the  enforcement  of  temperance ; and  in  like 
manner,  and  on  the  same  principle,  will  allow  of  other 
pleasures,  designing  to  gain  the  victory  over  them — in 
this  way  all  of  them  may  be  used.  But  if  the  state  makes 
only  an  amusement  of  it,  and  whoever  likes  may  drink 
whenever  he  likes,  and  with  whom  he  likes,  and  add  to 
this  any  other  indulgences,  I shall  never  agree  or  allow 
that  this  city  or  this  man  should  adopt 
Plato’s  such  a usage  of  drinking.  I would  go 
Proscriptions  farther  than  the  Cretans  and  Lacedae- 
monians, and  am  disposed  rather  to 
the  law  of  the  Carthaginians,  that  no  one  while  he  is 
on  a campaign  should  be  allowed  to  taste  wine  at  ali ; 
but  I would  say  that  he  should  drink  water  during  all 
the  time,  and  that  in  the  city  no  siave,  male  or  female, 
should  ever  drink  wine  ; and  that  no  rulers  should  drink 
during  their  year  of  office,  nor  pilots  of  vessels,  nor 
judges  while  on  duty  should  taste  wine  at  all ; nor  any 
one  who  is  going  to  hold  a consultation  about  any  mat- 
ter of  any  importance,  nor  in  the  daytime  at  all,  unless 
in  consequence  of  exercise  or  as  medicine;  nor  again  at 
night,  when  any  one.  either  man  or  woman,  is  minded 
to  get  children.  There  are  numberless  other  cases  also 
in  which  those  who  have  good  sense  and  good  laws  ought 
not  to  drink  wine,  so  that  if  what  I say  is  true,  no  city 
will  need  many  vineyards.  Their  husbandry  and  their 
way  of  life  in  general  will  follow  an  appointed  order, 
and  their  cultivation  of  the  vine  will  be  the  most  limited 
and  moderate  of  their  employments.  And  this.  Stranger, 
shall  be  the  crown  of  my  discourse  about  wine,  if  you 
agree. 

The  later  Stoics  condemned  indulgence  in  the 
habit  of  drinking,  as  did  also  the  Epicureans,  Chry- 
sippus,  a ccordingtoDiogenes  Laertius,  called  drunk- 
enness “a  slight  madness.” 

The  JVine  Industry.  The  Mediterranean  basin  is 
the  center  of  the  world’s  wine  industry.  Here  the 
character  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  other  nat- 
ural features  make  vineyards  a profitable  form  of 
agriculture. 

One  survey  of  the  vineyards  of  the  world,  made 
by  a German  Grape  Growers’  .Tournal,  gave  the  to- 
tal 1928  vineyard  acreage  as  24,816.- 
The  599,  of  which  Europe  contains  92.7 
World’s  per  cent.  Italy  is  listed  as  possess- 
Vineyards  ing  42.82  per  cent  of  the  world’s  vine- 
yards, Spain  18.4  per  cent,  France  15.5 
per  cent,  and  Germany  .72  per  cent.  Particulars  of 
the  production  and  consumption  of  wine,  where 
available,  are  given  in  the  articles  on  the  several 
countries.  The  estimated  world  production  of  wine, 
taken  from  Le  Moniteur  Vinicole,  for  1928  is  as 
given  in  the  accompanying  Table  I. 

The  French  vine  harvest  is  generally  estimated 
at  about  three  tenths  of  the  total  world  production. 
More  than  4.000,000  people  are  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  wine  in  France.  Be- 
cause of  crises  of  overproduction  of  wine,  the  French 
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Government  organized  an  International  Congress 
of  French  and  Colonial  fruits,  held  in  Paris  Oct. 
25-30,  1929,  for  the  development  of  other  uses  of 
grapes  and  fruits,  to  restore  economic  balance  to 
the  wine  industry.  France  produced  in  1928  wines 
valued  at  8,094,300,000  francs  ($262,255,000). 


TABLE  I 

PRODUCTION  OF  WINE  IN  1928  (iN  GALLONS) 


1 

COUNTRY  1 

QUANTITY 

PRODUCED 

France  

1,075,779,000 

Italy 

792,000,000 

Spain  

623,150,000 

Algeria 

176,693,000 

Rumania  and  Transylvania  . 

159,280,000 

Portugal 

139,040,000 

Argentina 

132,000,000 

Greece  and  the  Isles 

66,000,000 

Jugo-Slavia 

63,800,000 

Russia  

55,000,000 

Hungary  

48,400,000 

Chile 

48,400,000 

Bulgaria 

44.264,000 

Germany  

31,408,000 

Italy  is  the  second  largest  j^roducer  of  wine  in 
the  world.  In  1928,  10,574  acres  were  used  in  the 
production  of  wine-grapes,  or  more  than  half  of 
the  total  vineyard  acreage  of  all  Europe.  Premier 
Mussolini  has  urged  the  substitution  of  cereals  for 
grape-vines  as  a part  of  his  “battle  for  grain”  pro- 
gram, which  is  designed  to  make  Italy  self-sustain- 
ing. 

Iceland,  whose  prohibition  of  beverage  intoxi- 
cants went  into  effect  on  Jan.  1,  1912,  was  in  1922 
compelled  to  suspend  its  Prohibition  laws  by  a 
threat  from  Spain,  which  demanded  that  certain 
stipulated  quantities  of  the  wines 
Prohibition  of  that  country  should  be  received 
and  Trade  by  Iceland  to  balance  Spanish  pur- 
chases of  her  fish.  The  value  of  the 
wines  and  spirits  imported  into  Iceland  in  1926 
was  503,934  crowns : in  these  figures  France  is  rep- 
resented by  74,089  crowns,  Portugal  by  199,125, 
and  Spain  by  161,170. 

Norway’s  prohibition  of  wines  containing  14  per 
cent  or  less  alcohol  was  suspended  by  a vote  of 
Parliament  in  March,  1923,  to  legalize  proposed 
contracts  to  take  500,000  liters  of  Spanish  wine, 
450,000  liters  of  French  wine,  and  850,000  liters  of 
Portuguese  wine.  This  was  done  practically  under 
threat  of  a fish  boycott  by  France,  Spain,  and  Por- 
, tugal.  In  January,  1924,  the  Norwegian  Parlia- 
ment formally  repealed  the  prohibitory  laws  which 
had  been  suspended. 

The  consumption  of  wine  in  Great  Britain  (ex- 
clusive of  the  Irish  Free  State)  was  as  follows  for 
the  years  named ; 


GALLONS 

192.3  13,000,000 

1924  15,162,000 

1925  15,840,000 

1926  16,492,000 

1927  16,628,000 

The  national  expenditure  for  wine  inGreatBritain 
was  as  follows : 

POUNDS 

1923  19,500,000 

1924  22,743,000 

1925  23,760,000 

1926  24,700,000 

1927  24,940,000 


The  International  League  Against  Prohibition, 
organized  in  1919,  holds  yearly  congresses  for  the 
promotion  of  wine  interests.  The  French  Wine  Ex- 
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portation  Commission  (Commission  d’ exportation 
dcs  vins  de  France)  not  alone  promotes  the  wine- 
trade,  hut,  according  to  its  ollicial  organ,  UExpor- 
tatenr  Frangais,  has  distributed  literature,  made 
contributions  to  the  press,  and  furnished  funds  to 
combat  the  prohibition  of  wine  in  other  countries, 
notably  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Thirteen  wine-growing  countries  of  Europe  have 
established  the  Office  International  de  Vin,  witli 
headquarters  in  Paris,  for  the  jiromotion  of  their 
trade  and  to  combat  Prohibition.  Dr.  Leon  Douarche 
is  the  first  director  of  this  organization. 

The  International  Wine  Office  deposited  with  the 
League  of  Nations  at  Geneva  an  agreement  between 
tlie  governments  of  Spain,  France,  Greece,  Hunga- 
ry, Italy,  Luxemburg,  Portugal,  and  Tunis,  setting 
forth  the  purpose  of  the  Office  as  follows: 

(a)  To  collect,  study  and  publish  information  tend- 
ing to  demonstrate  the  beneficent  effects  of  wine,  (b)  To 
map  out  a programme  of  new  scientific  experiments  which 
it  would  appear  convenient  to  undertake  in  order  to  dem- 
onstrate the  hygienic  qualities  of  wine  and  its  influence 
as  an  agent  in  the  fight  against  alcoholism,  (c)  To  in- 
dicate to  the  adhering  governments  the  proper  steps  to 
assure  the  protection  of  the  wine-producing  interests 
and  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  the  internation- 
al wine  market,  after  having  collected  all  necessary  in- 
formation as : resolutions,  opinions  expressed  by  acad- 
emies, learned  bodies,  international  congresses,  or  oth- 
er congresses  concerning  the  production  or  the  trafifle  in 
wine,  (d)  To  point  out  to  the  Governments  the  interna- 
tional conventions  to  which  it  would  be  advisable  to  ad- 
here such  as  those  tending  : 1.  To  assure  a uniform  meth- 
od of  presenting  results  of  wine  analysis  ; 2.  To  execute 
a comparative  study  of  methods  of  analysis  used  by  the 
different  States  with  a view  to  establish- 

Wine  ing  uniform  tables,  (e)  To  submit  to  the 
Growers’  Governments  all  propositions  susceptible 
Agfreement  of  assuring,  in  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer as  well  as  in  those  of  the  produc- 
er : — 1.  Protection  of  the  names  of  origjn  of  wines.  2. 
Guaranty  of  the  purity  and  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
product  up  to  the  time  of  its  sale  to  the  consumer,  etc., 
by  all  appropriate  means,  such  as  by  means  of  certifi- 
cates of  origin  delivered  in  conformity  with  national 
laws.  3.  Suppression  of  frauds  and  disloyal  competition 
by  the  seizure  of  the  products  presented  in  violation  of 
the  law,  and  by  civil  and  criminal  action,  individual  and 
collective,  to  prevent  illegal  practices  to  indemnify  the 
injured  parties  and  to  punish  the  perpetrators  of  the 
frauds.  4.  To  take,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  each 
country,  every  measure  tending  to  develop  the  wine  trade, 
and  to  communicate  to  private  organizations,  national 
or  international,  as  well  as  to  interested  persons  who 
should  request  it,  information  and  documents  essential 
to  their  work. 

Representation  in  the  International  Wine  Office 
is  by  official  delegations  chosen  by  the  cotintries 
represented.  Those  signing  as  plenipotentiaries  for 
their  respective  countries  were: 

Spain  : Count  of  Las  Mirandas,  signed  ad  referendum. 

Greece : Politis  ; 

Prance  : Herriot.  H.  Quenille  ; 

Hungary  : Georges  de  liarkoozi  ; 

Italy : Nalierini ; 

Luxemburg : Bastln  ; 

Portugal  : Antonio  da  Fonseca  ; 

Tunis:  Henry  Ponsot. 

The  agreement  between  these  nations,  organiz- 
ing the  International  Wine  Office,  went  into  effect 
Oct.  20.  1027,  and  was  filed  at  tlie  request  of  Aris- 
tide Briand,  French  Foreign  Minister,  at  Geneva 
on  Aug.  20,  1028. 

Invitations  to  join  the  International  Wine  Office 
were  issued  to  many  countries.  In  addition  to  those 
named  as  signatories,  “observers”  have  attended 
sessions  of  the  Office  in  behalf  of  Germany.  Aus- 
tria, Argentina,  Australia,  Union  of  Socialist  So- 
viets of  Russia,  and  Turkey.  Invitations  of  mem- 
liership  were  rejected  by  Canada,  South  Africa,  the 
United  States,  Japan,  ^lexico.  Rersia.  and  Turkey. 


irine  Production  in  the  United  States.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  first  name  given  the  American 
continent  by  its  Norse  discoverers  was  “Vinland,” 
because  grape-vines  were  an  outstanding  charac- 
teristic of  that  section  of  the  coast  where  Leif,  the 
Lucky,  landed,  and  although  the  vine  is  indigenous 
to  almost  every  section  of  that  country,  the  culti- 
vation of  grapes  for  wine  was  long  delayed. 

Lord  Delaware,  as  Governor  of  Virginia,  urged 
the  cultivation  of  vineyards.  To  his  influence  is  pos- 
sibly due  the  action  taken  by  the  London  Coni])any 
in  sending  vine-cuttings  and  French  vineyardists 
to  teach  the  colonists  their  art.  The  Virginia  As- 
sembly also  projjosed  bonuses  for  the  production 
of  wine-grapes  and  prohibited  the  purchase  of  im- 
ported wines.  The  first  exportation  of  Virginian 
Avines  to  England  occurred  in  1622,  but  the  poor 
quality  of  the  wine  and  its  improper 
The  Vine  barreling  damaged  its  market.  The  sec- 
in  ond  attempt  at  development  of  the  wine 
Colonial  industry  in  Virginia  Avasmade  in  1760, 
America  Avhen  AndreAV  Estave,a  Frenchman,  Avas 
giA^en  100  acres  of  land,  a house,  and 
three  slaves,  on  condition  that  he  should  in  six 
years  produce  10  hogsheads  of  Avine.  His  product 
proved  unsalable,  but  the  Assembly  granted  him 
the  land  on  the  ground  that  his  failure  Avas  due  to 
the  unfitness  of  the  soil  for  Auneyard  purposes. 

President  Thomas  jEFFERSox,Avhose  opposition 
to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  Avas  Avell  knoAvn,  en- 
couraged the  development  of  viticulture  in  Virgin- 
ia as  an  exjAeriment  in  providing  a substitute  for 
stronger  beA^erages. 

Director  William  Kieft,  of  the  NeAV  Netherlands 
colony  (now  Ncav  York),  issued  edicts  against  the 
sale  of  wines,  except  at  the  Company’s  store.  He 
also  imposed  heavy  duties  upon  imported  Avines  in 
1642.  Governor  Stuyvesant  in  1651  fixed  the  prices 
at  Avhich  the  various  classes  of  wines  might  be  sold, 
and  ordered  that  every  sailor  on  shipboard  “should 
be  bound  to  drink  his  ration  of  wine  every  day, 
Avithout  being  permitted  to  save  or  sell  it.” 

Massachusetts,  believed  by  many  to  contain  the 
site  of  the  original  Vinland,  placed  heavy  taxes 
upon  the  importation  of  Avine,  farming  these  taxes 
to  special  collectors.  Viticulture  did  not  develop 
rapidly  in  the  colony,  because  of  variations  in  the 
taxes  imposed  iipon  producers  and  dealers  in  vari- 
ous intoxicants. 

The  colony  of  SAvedes  Avho  settled  in  Avhat  later 
became  DelaAvare  early  began  the  production  of 
Avine  from  the  native  Avild  grapes.  Governor  John 
Printz  Avas  instructed  by  Queen  Christina  to  en- 
courage personally  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and 
the  production  of  Avine. 

Lord  Charles  Baltimore,  eldest  son  of  the  pro- 
prietary of  Maryland,  in  1662  laid  out  .300  acres 
of  land  in  St.  Mary’s  for  vineyards,  Avhich  produced 
a Avine  much  like  Burgundy. 

King  Charles  II  and  the  English  Parliament  Avere 
so  persuaded  that  the  American  colonies  AA'ere  es- 
pecially adapted  for  Avine  production  that  they 
Avrote  into  Rhode  Island’s  second  charter  (1663) 
special  provisions  for  the  encouragement  of  vine- 
yards in  that  colony. 

William  Penn  provided  the  Pennsylvania  colony 
Avitli  cuttings  of  French  and  Spanish  vines.  Avhich 
did  not  flourish  in  that  climate. 

Connecticut,  because  of  the  development  of  the 
drinking  habit,  passed  so  many  regulatory  hiAvs 
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affecting  intoxicating  beverages,  and  placed  such 
heavy  taxation  upon  them,  that  the  colonists  prac- 
tised very  little  wine-making.  Although  there  were 
no  vineyards  in  Connecticut  the  wild  native  grapes, 
sometimes  improved  with  European  stock,  provided 
a small  quantity  of  inferior  wine.  The  colony  in 
1727  appropriated  the  import  duties  on  wine  as  a 
contribution  to  Yale  College. 

The  Carolinas  attempted  to  develop  the  wine  in- 
dustry, but  owing  to  the  frequent  fogs  when  the 
grapes  were  ripening,  and  because  of  ignorance 
of  viticulture,  their  experiments  failed,  although 
h rench  and  Swiss  colonists  were  encouraged  to  de- 
velop vineyards  and  European  vines  were  imported. 

Louisiana  was  one  of  the  first  colonies  to  make 
a marked  success  in  developing  vineyards.  The  quan- 
tity and  the  quality  of  the  wine  produced  in  this 
colony  caused  France  to  forbid  its  manufacture, 
since  it  threatened  the  wine  industry  of  the  mother 
country. 

The  Franciscan  fathers  introduced  the  vine  into 
California  in  1769,  when  a vineyard  was  estab- 
lished at  San  Diego,  with  cuttings  of 
Origin  of  the  Malaga  grape.  From  this  begin- 
Calif  ornia  ning  other  vineyards  were  established. 

Wines  and  the  vine  and  the  wine  produced 
from  it  were  known  as  “Mission  vines” 
and  “Mission  Wines.”  French,  Spanish,  and  Ger- 
man vines  were  later  introduced  into  California. 

The  production  of  wine  in  the  United  States  re- 
mained very  small  until  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  1850  the  total  output  was  not 
more  than  221,000  gallons.  It  was  not  until  the  dec- 
ade following  1870  that  the  production  of  wine  very 
materially  increased.  California  was  the  principal 
wine-producing  State  of  the  nation.  Its  output  in 
1880  was  10,000,000  gallons;  in  1890,  15,000,000 
gallons;  in  1900,  23,400,000  gallons;  and  in  1910, 
45,486,000gallons.  When  nationalProhibition  came 
170,000  of  the  350,000  acres  of  vineyards  in  Cali- 
fornia were  devoted  to  wine-grapes. 

The  development  of  the  wine  industry  in  the 
United  States  made  necessary  official  definitions 
and  standards  of  purity.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture passed  upon  the  proper  labeling  of  wines 
and  upon  the  substances  which  vintners  might  be 
permitted  to  introduce  to  overcome 

U.  S.  the  acidity  or  roughness  in  the  native 
Standards  wines.  Such  titles  as  “Port,”  “Sher- 
for  Wine  ry,”  etc.,  were  held  as  permissible, 
provided  that  the  name  of  the  States 
producing  them  were  used  to  qualify  these  titles. 
In  order  to  promote  the  wine  industry  in  this  coun- 
try, the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  Food  Inspection  Decision  156,  issued  June  24, 
1914,  modified  the  official  definition  of  wine  in  Food 
Inspection  Decision  109,  thus: 


To  correct  the  natural  defects  above  mentioned  the 
following  additions  to  musts  or  wines  are  permitted ; 

In  the  case  of  excessive  acidity,  neutralizing  agents 
which  do  not  render  wine  injurious  to  health,  such  as 
neutral  potassium  tartrate  of  calcium  carbonate ; 

In  the  case  of  deficient  acidity,  tartaric  acid  ; 

In  the  case  of  deficiency  in  saccharine  matter,  con- 
densed grape  must  or  a pure  dry  sugar. 

The  foregoing  definition  does  not  apply  to  sweet  wines 
made  in  accordance  with  the  Sweet  Wine  Fortification 
Act  of  June  7,  1906  (34  Stat.,  215). 

A product  made  from  pomace,  by  the  addition  of  wa- 
ter, with  or  without  sugar  or  any  other  material  what- 
soever, is  not  entitled  to  be  called  wine.  It  is  not  per- 
missible to  designate  such  a product  as  “pomace  wine,  ’ 
nor  otherwise  than  as  “imitation  wine.” 

Table  II  shows  the  development  of  the  consump- 
tion of  wines  in  the  United  States  from  1840  to 
1919. 


TABLE  II 

Consumption  of  Wine  in  the  United  States  of 
America  from  1840  to  1919  (in  gallons) 


YEAR 
ENDED 
JUNE  30 

domestic 

imported 

total 

PER 

CAPITA 

1840 

4,873,096 

0.29 

1850 

221,249 

6,095,122 

6,316,371 

0.27 

1860 

1,860,008 

8,944,679 

10,804,687 

.34 

1870 

3,059,518 

9,165,549 

12,225,077 

.32 

1871-1880 

13,781,774 

7,077,921 

20,859,695 

.47 

1881-1890 

22,484,024 

5,034,849 

27,518,873 

.48 

1891-1895 

21,558,200 

4,788,008 

26,346,208 

.39 

1896-1900 

23,014,368 

3,763,606 

26,777,974 

.36 

1901-1905 

33,658,939 

5,290,099 

38,954,038 

.47 

1906-1910 

47,728,387 

8,006,282 

55,734,669 

.62 

1911 

56,655,006 

7,204,226 

63,859,232 

.67 

1912 

50,619,880 

5,804,831 

56,424,711 

.58 

1913 

48,683,849 

6,643,612 

55,327,461 

.56 

1914 

44,973,643 

7,444,787 

52,418,430 

.53 

1915 

27,255,690 

5,656,219 

32,911,909 

.33 

1916 

42,229,206 

5,357,939 

47,587,145 

.47 

1917 

37,640,495 

5,082,881 

42,723,376 

.41 

1918 

42,264,478 

3,333,^46 

51,598,024 

.49 

1919 

52,308,309 

1,964,347 

54,272,656 

.51 

These  statistics  have  been  taken  from  the  Sta- 
tistical Abstract  of  the  United  States.  For  the  dec- 
ades from  1870  to  1910  the  figures  have  been  av- 
eraged, to  give  a j'early  rate. 

Table  III,  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, shows  the  production  and  removals  of  wine 
amounts  on  hand  in  bonded  wineries  (in  gallons) 
and  revenue  from  taxes  on  wines  for  the  fiscal 
years  1918  to  1928,  inclusive. 

The  development  of  the  traffic  in  wine  in  Canada 
is  shown  in  Table  IV,  covering  the  years  1912  to  ' 
1928,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Otta- 
wa, Ontario. 

The  production  of  Canadian  wines  (in  gallons) 
in  the  years  1921  to  1928  was  as  follows:  1921, 
421,713;  1922,  756,520;  1923,  858,651;  1924,  1,- 
144,559;  1925,  1,388,265;  1926,  2,725,745;  1927, 
2,731,748;  and  1928,  4,305,422. 


TABLE  III 

Production  and  Removals  of  Wine  (in  gallons)  in  the  United  States  During  the  Years  1918-28 


FISCAL  TOTAL  PRO- 
YEAR DUCTION 

REMOVED, 
TAX  PAID 

REMOVED  AS  REMOVED 

DISTILLING  AS  LOSSES 

MATERIAL  VINEGAR 

WINE 
ON  HAND 

REVENUE 
FROM  TAXES 
ON  WINE 

1918  1 51,029,821.97 

1919  1 55,756,171.00 

1920  1 20,082,458.49 

1921  1 20,532,343.19 

1922  1 6,357,456.97 

1923  1 14,706,495.07 

1924  1 9,056,170.46 

1925  1 3,638,446.17 

1926  1 5,841,095.63 

1927  1 4,406,564.16 

1928  1 4,922,617.03 

1 

47.159.384.00 

17.521.147.00 
17,677,370.49 
27,604,898.76 
27,069,539.90 
33,383,400.86 
31,905,896.10 
26,290.417.55 
23,393,964.34 
23,283,890.62 
22,498,714.51 

$ 9,124,368.56 
10,521,609.14 
4,017,596.82 

2.001.779.87 
1,306,249.72 

1.531.991.38 

1.454.062.88 
1,595,488.63 

1.679.434.38 
795,602.83 
893,408.41 

i 

1 

6;353;731.84 

3,014,364.88 

3,697,985.50 

4,194,030.65 

4,817,228.22 

4,973,197.98 

2,223,384.52 

2,382,644.07 

3,642,570.98 

2,870,268.80 

3,521,002.85 

4,809.269.60 

2,984,698.20 

2,849,410.34 

1,412,574.03 

2,326,139.50 

1 933  681  73 

34.475.50  i 963.463.00 

36.351.50  1 1,023,618.91 

82.343.00  1 1,316,774.77 
111,653.00  1 1,657,053.83 

82.902.00  1 1,230,416.56 

28.648.50  1 1,114,283.09 

55.986.00  1 1.073,662.28 
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TABLE  IV 

Consumption  (in  gallons)  of  Wine  in  Canada 
During  the  Years  1912-28 


TOTAL  CONSUMPTION 
OF  WINES 

PER  CAPITA  CON- 
SUMPTION OF  WINES 

YEARS 

NATIVE 

NATIVE 

IMPORTED 

IMPORTED 

AND 

IMPORTED 

1912 

898,389 

.122 

1913 

1,088,102 

.145 

1914 

1,061,935 

.138 

1915 

802,527 

.102 

1916 

514,861 

.064 

1917 

530,631 

.065 

1918 

308,326 

529,018 

.063 

.ioi 

1919 

843,533 

223,865 

.026 

.126 

1920 

515,280 

720,556 

.083 

.143 

1921 

420,939 

694,149 

.079 

.126 

1922 

754,344 

464,517 

.052 

.136 

1923 

843,105 

341,983 

.038 

.131 

1924 

1,140,074 

567,719 

.062 

.186 

1925 

1,371,942 

673,387 

.073 

.220 

1926 

2,693,021 

697,602 

.074 

.361 

1927 

2,699,016 

856,079 

.092 

.373 

1928 

4,305,422 

1,181,192 

.122 

.557 

Bibliography. — Alexander  Adam,  Roman  Antiquities, 
1791  : Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  De  Agricultura ; R.  H. 
Charles,  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  189G  ; Ernest  H.  Cher- 
rington.  Evolution  of  Prohibition  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  1920  ; Edward  R.  Emerson,  Story  of  the  Vine, 
1901  : Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th  ed.,  s.  v. ; Fred- 
eric William  Farrar,  Exposition  of  St.  Luke  ; Sir  James 
George  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough,  1890  ; A.  Gauthier, 
La  Sophistication  des  Yins ; Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Wine 
in  Pentateuchal  Codes  ; Louis  Pasteur,  Etudes  sur  le  vin, 
1866  ; Plato,  The  Laws  ; Reports  of  the  United  States 
Commission  of  Internal  Revenue ; Sir  William  Smith, 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  1840-42. 

WINE-CONNER.  An  early  English  local  official, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  assay  wine  for  impurities, 
inspect  the  measures  in  which  it  was  sold,  and  help 
establish  its  price.  According  to  a contemporary, 
a wine-conner  was  a “broker  for  wine-marchants.” 
See  Ale  conner. 

WINE-GLASS.  A small  goblet,  usually  of  thin 
glass,  from  which  wine  is  drunk.  Its  present  form 
probal)ly  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
“Encyclopaedia  Britannica”  (11th  ed.,  viii.  584) 
says : 

A common  type  of  Arab  drinking-glass  resembled  our 
modern  tumbler  (a  beaker),  but  gradually  expanding 
in  a curve  towards  the  mouth,  and  often  enamelled.  The 
enamelled  designs  were  at  times  related  to  the  purpose 
of  the  vessel,  figures  drinking  and  the  like,  but  more 
commonly  bore  either  a mark  of  ownership,  such  as  the 
armorial  device  of  an  emir,  or  some  simple  decorative 
design.  This  simple  form  probably  has  its  origin  in  the 
horn  cup  made  from  the  base  of  a cow’s  horn  and  closed 
at  the  smaller  end.  The  later  forms  in  the  late  15th  cen- 
tury and  after  followed  the  fashion  in  other  materials, 
and  were  raised  on  a tall  foot,  so  that  from  the  16th  cen- 
tury onwards  the  type  of  wine-glass  has  hardly  changed, 
except  in  details.  An  interesting  variety  in  one  detail  is 
seen  in  the  German  fashion  of  providing  an  elaborate  sil- 
ver stand  into  which  the  foot  of  such  an  ordinary-shaped 
glass  was  made  to  fit.  Frequently,  as  might  be  expected, 
such  stands  are  found  without  glasses,  and  their  use  then 
seems  difficult  to  explain. 

Compare  Drinking- vessels. 

WINE-GROWERS’  FEAST.  Sec  FSte  ues  Vi- 

GNERONS. 

WINE  MONTH.  The  name  given  by  the  Saxons 
(Anglo-Saxon,  Win-monath) , liefore  tlie  vine  was 
cultivated  in  Germany,  to  the  month  now  called 
“October,”  which  was  the  season  when  wine  was 
imported. 

WINE  OF  APE.  A term  used  in  early  English 
times  in  describing  a certain  drunken  condition. 
Says  Chaucer:  “I  trow  that  ye  have  drunken  wine 
of  ape.”  Tbe  French  describe  the  effect  of  wine  up- 
on the  drinker  in  the  expressions  vin  d'dne,  vin  de 


cerf,  vin  de  lion,  vin  de  pie,  vin  de  pore,  vin  de  re- 
nard,  vin  de  singe  (“wine  of  ass,  wine  of  stag,  wine 
of  lion,  wine  of  magpie,  wine  of  pig,  wine  of  fox, 
wine  of  ape”),  representing  the  stupid,  maudlin, 
quarrelsome,  talkative,  sick,  crafty,  and  vulgar 
moods  produced  by  alcohol.  According  to  Talmudic 
tradition,  Satan  came  to  drink  with  Noah,  and  slew 
a lamb,  a lion,  a pig,  and  an  ape.  This  indicated 
that  man,  before  drinking,  is  as  a lamb;  after  mod- 
erate drinking,  as  a lion;  after  excessive  drinking, 
as  a pig;  and,  finally,  as  a chattering  ape. 

Tom  Nash,  the  English  satirist  (1564-1601),  in 
describing  the  drunkenness  of  his  times,  utilized 
the  same  idea.  In  his  “Classifying  Drunkards,”  he 
wrote : 

The  first  is  ape-drunk,  and  he  leaps  and  sings  and  hol- 
lows and  danceth  for  the  heavens  ; the  second  is  lyon- 
drunk,  and  he  flings  the  pot  about  the  house,  breaks  the 
glass  windows  with  his  dagger,  and  is  apt  to  quarrel... 
The  third  is  swine-drunk,  heavy,  lumpish,  and  sleepy, 
and  cries  for  a little  more  drink  and  a few  more  clothes  ; 
the  fourth  is  sheep-drunk,  wise  in  his  own  conceit  when 
he  can  not  bring  forth  a right  word ; the  fifth  is  maud- 
len-dmnk,  when  a fellow  will  weep  for  kindness  in  the 
midst  of  his  drink.  . . The  sixth  is  martin-drunk,  when 
a man  is  drunk,  and  drinks  himself  sober  ere  he  stir. 
The  seventh  is  goat-drunk,  when  in  his  drunkenness  he 
hath  no  mind  but  on  lechery.  The  eighth  is  fox-drunk, 
as  many  of  the  Dutchmen  be,  which  will  never  bargain 
but  when  they  are  drunk.  All  these  species,  and  more, 

1 have  seen  practised  in  one  company  and  at  one  sitting. 

See,  also,  Dionysos;  Persia  (vol.  v,  p.  2139). 

Bibliography. — Brewer,  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fa- 
ble, London,  1902  ; French,  Nineteen  Centuries  of  Drink 
in  England,  London,  n.  d. 

WINE  OF  WALES.  A euphemistic  name  for 
Mead  (Welsh  medfD,  an  intoxicating  beverage  made 
of  honey  and  water,  and  popular  in  Wales  from 
ancient  times. 

WINE-PRESS.  A receptacle  in  which  grapes  are 
trodden  by  human  feet;  also  an  apparatus  for  ex- 
pressing the  juice  from  grapes. 

The  use  of  the  wine-press  antedates  history.  Ref- 
erences to  it  in  the  Bible  are  numerous : sometimes, 
as  in  Isa.  Ixiii.  2,  and  Mark  xii.  1,  it  is  called  “wine 
fat.” 

Ancient  wine-presses  were  of  varied  construction : 
an  illustration  of  one  at  Beni-Hassan,  taken  from 
Wilkinson’s  “Ancient  Monarchies,”  will  be  found 
in  vol.  iv,  p.  1845  of  the  Standard  Encyclopedia. 
A representation  of  treading  the  grapes  is  given 
on  p.  2503  of  the  present  volume. 

WINES,  FREDERICK  HOWARD.  American 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  statistician,  and  temper- 
ance advocate;  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  9, 
1838;  died  in  1912.  He  was  educated  at  Washing- 
ton (Pa.)  College  ( 1857)  ; and  at  Princeton  (N.  J.) 
Theological  Seminary  (1865).  He  married  Mary 
Frances  Hackney,  of  Springfield,  ]\Io.,  on  March 
21,  1865.  His  public  career  included  the  following 
varied  and  resiionsible  positions:  U.  S.  army  chap- 
lain, 1862-64;  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Springfield,  111.,  1865-69;  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  1869-93 
and  1897-99;  assistant  director  of  theU.  S.  census, 
1899-1902;  secretary  (1887)  and  ])resident  (1904) 
of  the  National  Prison  Association;  lecturer  at 
Harvard,  Princeton,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  other  lead- 
ing universities,  on  sociological  subjects ; and  mem- 
ber of  variousassociationsdealingwith  publicchar- 
ities  and  penology. 

Throughout  his  career.  Wines  was  an  earnest  ad- 
vocate of  temperance  and  a competent  compiler  of 
temperance  statistics.  His  position  with  the  Illi- 
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nois  Board  of  Charities  was  obtained  as  the  result 
of  his  investigations  into  the  relation  between  drink 
and  pauperism.  He  lectured  frequently  before  chau- 
tauquas  on  the  economic  and  legislative  aspects  of 
the  drink  problem.  Prominent  among  his  published 
works  is  “The  Liquor  Problem  in  Its  Legislative 
Aspects”  ( 1898) . Wines  believed  in  moderately  re- 
strictive liquor  laws  rigidly  enforced  and  at  one 
time  in  his  public  utterances  favored  State  monop- 
oly. 

WINE-TABLE.  A banqueting-table,  popular  in 
Lngland  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  called  by 
cabinetmakers  a “gentleman’s  social  table.”  These 
tables  were  narrow  and  horseshoe  in  form,  the 
guests  sitting  around  the  outer  side,  the  inner  side 
being  fitted  with  network  bags  to  catch  any  bottles 
or  glasses  that  chanced  to  be  upset.  The  simpler 
forms  had  metal  wells  sunk  into  the  surface  for 
bottles  and  ice;  more  elaborate  examples  were  pro- 
vided with  revolving  castors.  Many  were  inlaid  with 
wood  or  brass.  Curtains,  hung  on  brass  rods,  pro- 
tected guests  from  the  heat  when  the  wine-table 
was  drawn  up  before  the  fire  in  cold  weather. 

WING,  THOMAS  EDWARD  (TOM  WING). 

English  Member  of  Parliament,  commercial  trav- 
eler, and  total-abstinence  advocate;  born atKings- 


THOMAS  EnWARn  WIXG 

ton-upon-Hull,  Yorksbire,  Antj.  12,  1S;")3;  educated 
in  the  English  day-schools.  An  errand-boy  at  the 
age  of  eight  years,  he  later  liecame  a commercial 
traveler,  which  vocation  he  followed  for  many  years. 

A Sunday-school  superintendent  and  a leader  in 
the  Band  of  Hope  movement,  Wing  began  also  to 
lecture  on  total  abstinence.  With  the  assistance  of 
his  wife  he  instituted  a successful  local  movement 
known  as  the  “Social  Saturday  Night.”  A large 
coffee-tavern  was  rented  one  night  weekly,  and  an 
entertaining  and  instructive  program  presented. 
Free  discussion  of  social  questions  was  permitted 
on  both  the  floor  and  platform. 

For  six  years  Wing  was  a member  of  the  Grims- 


by town  council.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  Parlia- 
mentary agent  to  the  United  Kingdom  Commer- 
cial Travelers’  Association.  He  was  a Member  of 
Parliament  from  Grimsby  in  1910  and  from  the 
Houghton-le-Spring  division  of  Durham,  1912-18. 
He  voted  steadily  with  the  temperance  element  in 
the  House.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  in 
1914,  Wing  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
all  the  drink-bars  in  the  United  Kingdom  be  closed 
for  the  duration  of  the  War.  The  resolution  was 
defeated,  but  the  topic  was  before  the  House  long 
enough  to  attract  national  attention.  Later  he  se- 
cured the  passage  of  an  amendment  restricting  the 
sale  of  intoxicants  in  the  restaurant  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  his  lecturing  campaigns  during  the 
War  he  continually  pointed  out  that  England’s 
subserviency  to  the  drink  interests  was  the  most 
serious  handicap  to  her  cause. 

Wing  is  a member  of  the  London  Committee  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  and  is  also  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  International  Temperance  Council.  In 
1926  he  was  elected  a vice-president  of  the  Alliance, 
and  he  is  also  a member  of  its  executive  commit- 
tee. At  one  time  he  was  secretary  of  the  Hull  and 
District  Band  of  Hope  Union. 

He  has  been  twice  married : ( 1 ) To  Louisa  Wright, 
of  Leicester,  March  6,  1897 ; (2)  to  Elizabeth  Arm- 
strong, of  Abergele,  Wales,  Sept.  11,  1919. 

WINGO,  DEHLIA  MAI.  American  city  official 
and  temperance  reformer;  born  at  Marble  Hill, 
Mo.,  Aug.  9,  1875;  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Mayfield,  Ky.,  and  at  West  Kentucky  College. 
On  Jan.  31,  1904,  she  married  Edgar  Wingo,  of 
Mayfield.  Mrs.  Wingo  removed  to  Raton,  N.  M.,  in 
February,  1905,  and  served  ( 1924-28)  as  city  trea- 
surer and  publicity  secretary  and  treasurer  of  Ra- 
ton. 

In  October,  1925,  Mrs.  Wingo,  after  serving  for 
one  year  as  vice-president  at  large,  was  elected 
State  president  of  the  New  Mexico  Woman’s  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union.  She  played  an  important 
role  in  the  work  of  driving  the  saloons  from  the 
State,  and  was  active  in  sponsoring  an  education 
bill  providing  for  temperance  instruction  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  She  is  still  (19.30)  at  the  head  of  the 
New  Mexico  State  Union. 

WINNING,  JAMES.  Scottish  businessman  and 
temperance  advocate ; born  at  Paisley  Dec.  8,  1 8.35 ; 
died  there  March  3,  1904.  Although  educated  pri- 
vately for  a time,  he  was  principally  self-taught. 
As  a youth  he  was  an  apprentice  engineer;  but  he 
gave  up  this  occupation  to  carry  on  his  father’s 
real-estate  and  insurance  business.  He  was  active 
in  civic  affairs,  and  was  a frequent  contributor  to 
the  press  on  matters  that  concerned  the  public  wel- 
fare. During  1887-89  he  visited  New  Zealand,  and 
later  he  traveled  in  the  United  States.  His  wife 
survived  him. 

Winning  was  a life-long  abstainer.  As  a boy  he 
learned  temperance  principles  in  the  school  of  John 
Kennedy,  a noted  temperance  advocate.  He  soon 
joined  a Band  of  Hope,  later  becoming  monitor  and 
conductor  of  other  Bands  and  assisting  in  many 
movements  to  promote  the  temperance  cause.  He 
was  an  eloquent  speaker  and  delivered  temperance 
addresses  in  churches,  missions,  and  in  the  open 
air  throughout  Scotland.  He  was  for  several  years 
president  of  the  Paisley  Total  Abstinence  Society; 
for  30  years  a director  of  the  Scottish  Permissive 
Bill  Association;  and  for  many  years  a member  of 
the  Council  of  Forty  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alli- 
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ance.  He  was  an  active  Good  Templar,  being  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Good  Templar  Hall  in  Paisley. 
He  served  for  several  terms  as  secretary  and  trea- 
surer of  the  Good  Templar  Hall  Trust. 

WINSKILL,  PETER  TURNER.  English  tem- 
perance worker  and  historian  of  the  temperance 
movement;  born  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Northum- 
berland, April  27,  1834;  died  in  Liverpool  May  10, 
1912.  He  was  educated  at  the  National  and  Bar- 
rington Schools  at  Houghton-le-Spring,  Durham. 
After  a brief  experience  as  a pupil  teacher,  he  was 
for  three  years  in  the  employ  of  a firm  of  builders. 
In  1851  he  removed  to  Middlesbrough,  Yorkshire, 
where  he  became  an  iron-inolder.  After  his  mar- 
riage he  spent  some  years  in  Derbyshire  as  a book 
and  insurance  agent.  In  18G3  he  returned  to  Mid- 
dlesbrough as  an  auctioneer.  After  a period  spent 
in  Sunderland  and  a short  return  to  Derbyshire, 
he  began  his  career  as  a temperance  agent  and  his- 
torian in  1871.  In  1882  he  removed  with  his  fam- 
ily to  Liverpool,  where  he  thereafter  resided. 

As  a child  Winskill  was  frail  and  his  life  was 
despaired  of.  In  the  forties  his  father,  Thomas  Win- 
skill, was  a lay  preacher  and  temperance  advocate 
among  the  colliers  in  the  northern  counties;  but 
he  fell  from  grace  through  liquor  and  was  the  cause 
of  great  tribulation  to  his  family.  Young  Winskill 
was  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  temperance  by  his 
mother.  At  ten  he  had  become  a juvenile  Rechabite 
and  secured  many  pledges.  In  Middlesbrough  he 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Temperance  Association  ( 1852) . Here  he  began  his 
public  career  as  a singer,  reciter,  and  temperance 
advocate.  While  a book  agent  in  Derbyshire,  he 
conducted  many  successful  temperance  meetings. 
In  1871  he  became  agent  and  missionary  for  the 
\Va  rrington  (Lancashire)  Total  Abstinence  Soci- 
ety. He  served  with  signal  success  until  the  latter 
part  of  1874,  introducing  into  the  district  several 
lodges  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars 
and  a division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  besides 
greatly  increasing  the  number  of  Bands  of  Hope. 

After  Winskill’s  removal  to  Liverpool  his  time 
was  largely  occupied  in  composing  temperance 
songs,  which  achieved  a wide  circulation;  in  de- 
livering temperance  lectures;  and  in  writing  and 
compiling  his  various  temperance  histories,  which 
include:  “The  Comprehensive  History  of  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  Temperance  Reformation” 
( 1881 ) ; “A  History  of  the  Temperance  Movement 
in  Liverpool  and  District”  (1887)  ; “The  Temper- 
ance Movement  and  Its  Workers”  (1892),  in  four 
volumes;  and  “Temperance  Standard  Bearers  of 
tlicNineteenth  Century”  ( 1897-98 ) , in  two  volumes. 

Winskill  was  the  father  of  fourteen  children,  sev- 
eral of  wliom  failed  to  survive  Inm.  Ills  wife,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Winskill,  to  whom  he  was  married  on 
Feb.  14,  1857,  was  for  over  40  years  a teetotaler 
and  a capable  temperance  worker. 

WINSLOW,  MARGARET  E.  American  temper- 
ance pioneer;  born  in  New  York  State  in  1832; 
died  in  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  about  1923.  Miss  Win- 
slow was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Woman’s  Cru- 
sade in  New  York  in  1874,  and  an  early  member  of 
the  Saugerties  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  She  was  for  several  years  editor  of  Woman’s 
Temperance  Work,  the  oOicial  organ  of  the  New 
York  State  W.  C.  T.  U.  From  1870  to  1883  she  was 
managing  editor  of  the  oHicial  organ  of  the  Nation- 
al W.  C.  T.  U.,  first  issued  as  the  Woman’s  Tem- 
peranu-c  Union  and  from  1877  to  1883  as  Our  Union. 


Miss  Winslow  was  responsible  for  the  adoption 
of  the  white  ribbon  as  the  badge  of  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.  At  the  National  Convention  held  in  Newark,  N. 
J.,  in  1876,  after  various  colors  had  been  suggested, 
she  moved  that  white  be  adopted,  both  as  a symbol 
of  purity  and  as  a combination  of  all  the  colors. 

WINTER  BEER.  Beer  fermented  in  from  four 
to  six  weeks  and  placed  on  draft  for  immediate  use, 
to  prevent  its  becoming  sour.  It  was  formerly  brewed 
in  winter  for  use  during  that  season.  It  is  some- 
times called  “young beer”;  and  in  Germany  schenk 
beer. 

WINTERTON,  (GEORGE)  ERNEST.  English 
schoolmaster  and  temperance  organizer;  born  at 
Leicester  May  17,  1873;  educated  at  Borough  Road 
College,  London.  He  taught  school  until  1897,  when 
he  took  a business  course  for  two  years  and  then 
became  organizing  secretaiy  of  the  Leicestershire 
and  District  Temperance  Union,  which  position  he 
held  for  ten  years.  During  this  period  he  organized 
great  missions  at  Leicester  for  the  Rev.  L.  M.  Isitt, 
of  New  Zealand,  at  which  1,000  temperance  pledges 
were  taken.  In  1905  he  took  a leading  part  in  es- 
tablishing the  National  Independent  Temperance 
party,  which  prevented  the  Liberal  party  from  drop- 
j)ing  Local  Veto  from  its  temperance  program  un- 
der pressure  of  the  Liberal  brewers.  With  Mr.  Wal- 
ter East,  honorary  secretary  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance party,  he  popularized  the  Pollard  Plan 
(to  put  first  offenders  in  drink-caused  cases  on 
probation),  a clause  relating  to  which  was  after- 
ward incorporated  in  the  Probation  of  Offenders 
Act  (1907).  He  has  opposed  all  forms  of  coopera- 
tive drink-selling,  and  has  written  widely  in  oppo- 
sition to  disinterested  management.  State  purchase, 
etc.  He  is  the  author  of  “The  Case  for  the  Drink 
Selling  Club  Examined”;  “Where  Will  Britain  Be 
in  Five  Years’  Time  ?”  “Platform  Points  for  Preach- 
ers” ; and  many  other  leaflets. 

Winterton  was  the  first  in  Great  Britain  to  ad- 
vocate the  signing  of  a patriotic  pledge  against 
drinking  during  the  World  War  (1914-18),  and 
took  1,000  such  pledges  in  the  Manchester  district 
during  August,  1914.  He  was,  likewise,  the  first  to 
suggest  the  limitation  of  the  production  of  intoxi- 
cants as  a War  measure  (March,  1916) , which  pol- 
icy was  adopted  a few  months  later  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  was  the  principal  organizer  of  the 
great  War-time  Prohibition  meeting  held  at  Albert 
Hall,  London,  in  May,  1917,  the  greatest  Prohibi- 
tion meeting  ever  held  in  the  history  of  the  Em- 
pire. He  was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  meet- 
inghekl  at  Westminster  dan.  17,  1 920,  to  commem- 
orate the  adoption  of  Prohibition  in  tlie  United 
States  and  to  honor  William  E.  (“Pussyfoot”)  John- 
son. 

From  1913  to  1917  Winterton  was  secretary  of 
the  jManchester,  Salford  and  District  d’emperance 
Union,  and  secretary  of  the  Strength  of  Britain 
Movement  for  War-time  Prohibition  from  1917  to 
1920.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  aj)pointed  official 
lecturer  for  the  Daily  Herald,  Jjondon,  and  for  nine 
years  was  connected  with  the  jmblieity  department 
of  that  journal.  In  1920  he  married  Ethel  Clarke 
of  Oadby,  near  Leicester. 

In  June,  1929,  Winterton  was  elected  to  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons  as  Labor  Member  for  the 
Loughborough  Division  of  Ixucestershire  and  is  now' 
one  of  the  temperance  group  in  Parliament.  His 
])resent  occupation  is  tliat  of  journalist  and  lec- 
turer, and  he  is  an  active  contributor  to  the  press 
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on  temperance,  political,  and  sociological  subjects. 
Early  in  1930  be  became  editor  of  the  White  Rib- 
bon and  Wings,  the  official  organ  of  the  National 
British  Women’s  Total  Abstinence  Union. 

WINTRINGER,  MARGARET.  American  writ- 
er, lecturer,  and  temperance  worker ; born  on  a farm 
near  Decatur,  111.,  March  10,  1860;  died  at  Hins- 
dale, 111.,  Dec.  11,  1924.  She  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Chicago,  afterward  taking  special 
courses  in  English  literature  and  art.  Becoming  in- 
terested in  reform  movements,  she  read  law  to  ac- 
quaint herself  with  the  legal  status  of  women.  In 
1892  she  became  Loyal  Temperance  Legion  secre- 
tary of  the  Illinois  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  and  she  held  that  office  for  five  years.  In 
1895  she  was  made  editor  of  the  Young  Crusader, 
official  organ  of  the  National  Loyal  Temperance 
Legion,  holding  that  position  for  ten  years.  In  1897 
she  became  lecturer  and  organizer  for  the  Nation- 
al W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  in  1905  she  was  elected  national 
secretary  of  the  L.  T.  L.  branch,  serving  for  five 
years,  during  which  time  the  membership  more 
than  doubled  and  a campaign  bureau  for  National 
Prohibition  was  launched  by  the  Legion.  In  1910 
she  retired  from  L.  T.  L.  work  and  collaborated  in 
the  preparation  in  book  form  of  the  Seven  Year  In- 
ternational Lesson  series  for  a Sunday-school  pub- 
lishing house. 

In  1911  Miss  Wintringer  was  elected  executive 
secretary  of  the  newly  organized  N ational  Good  Cit- 
izenship Movement,  an  affiliation  of  fourteen  young 
])eople’s  church  and  temperance  organizations.  In 
1913  she  became  a lecturer  for  the  Illinois  Anti- 
Saloon  League  and  a member  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance Council  of  One  Hundred.  In  1915-16  she 
went  to  Europe  as  a representative  of  the  Simday 
School  Times  and  the  Christian  Herald  to  investi- 
gate drink  conditions  in  relation  to  the  World  War, 
visiting  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  and 
France,  and  contributing  articles  to  many  Ameri- 
can papers.  After  the  War  she  was  sent  by  the  Pro- 
hibition Foundation  to  make  a survey  of  conditions 
in  Europe.  In  1917  she  became  a lecturer  for  the 
National  Prohibition  Committee  and  served  as  cam- 
paign manager  of  Illinois  during  the  drive  of  the 
National  Dry  Federation  for  World  Prohibition. 
She  was,  also,  lecturer  for  the  National  party 
(1918)  ; field  secretary  of  the  Young  People’s  Civic 
League ; director  of  the  International  Reform  Bu 
xeau;  and  editor  of  a column  in  the  Sunday  Schod 
Times. 

WnSTTRINGHAM,  THOMAS  (TOM  WIN* 
TRINGHAM).  A British  Member  of  Parliament 
and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  Grimsby,  Lirr 
colnshire,  Aug.  12,  1867;  died  in  London  Aug.  8, 
1921. 

Wintringham  was  a lifelong  temperance  work- 
er. A member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  he  was  also  president  of 
the  Lincolnshire  Total  Abstinence  Union,  an  asso- 
ciation made  up  of  nearly  80  temperance  societies. 

During  the  by-election  at  Louth  in  June,  1920, 
he  made  a campaign  issue  of  his  enthusiastic  belief 
in  the  principle  of  Local  Veto,  despite  the  warning 
of  his  friends  that  he  should  not  give  undue  prom- 
inence to  so  unpopular  a doctrine.  He  Avas  sent  to 
the  House  of  Commons  on  June  3,  1920,  standing 
as  an  Independent  Liberal  and  securing  9,859  votes 
to  his  opponent’s  7,354.  The  temperance  women  of 
Louth  had  a great  part  in  his  victory.  It  might  be 


said  he  had  an  hereditary  interest  in  the  White  Rib- 
bon movement,  of  Avhich  his  mother,  who  died  soon 
after  his  electoral  victory,  \\’as  a Avell-known  East 
Anglian  representative. 

As  soon  as  he  entered  Parliament  Wintringham 
attached  himself  to  the  Temperance  Group  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  Avas  one  of  the  leading  sup- 
porters of  the  Liquor  Traffic  Local  Veto  (England 
and  Wales)  bill,  introduced  in  1921  by  Peter  Wil- 
son Raff  an,  chairman  of  the  Temperance  Group  in 
the  House.  On  June  14,  1921,  he  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  serve  as  one  of  the  sixteen  members  of  a 
Licensing  Conference  “to  consider,  Avith  reference 
to  the  LaAv  of  Licensing,  hoAv  best  to  adapt  to  time 
of  peace  the  experience  obtained  during  the  period 
of  the  War.”  The  findings  of  the  Conference  were 
embodied  in  the  Licensing  bill  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment in  1921.  Wintringham’s  assiduity  in  Avatch- 
ing  over  temperance  legislation  in  the  House  is  be- 
lieved to  have  overtaxed  his  strength  and  hastened 
his  untimely  end. 

Mrs.  Wintringham,  also,  has  been  a lifelong  tem- 
perance Avorker.  During  her  husband’s  campaign 
for  Louth  in  1 920,  she  accompanied  him  on  his  tours 
of  the  district.  Upon  his  death  she  took  his  place 
as  president  of  the  Lincolnshire  Total  Abstinence 
Union  (now  knoAvn  as  the  Louth  and  District  To- 
tal Abstinence  Union)  and  as  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Louth,  serving  in  the  latter  capacity  for 
threeyears.  Mrs.  Wintringham  Avas  the  second  wo- 
man to  enter  Parliament.  She  is  a vice-president 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance. 

WINTZ,  Dame  SOPHIA  GERTRUDE.  Anglo- 
SAviss  temperance  Avorker;  born  at  Chateau  Ber- 


DAME  SOPHIA  GERTRUDE  AVINTZ 


vice,  Schaffhausen,  SAvitzer land,  Jan.  22, 1847  ; died 
at  Devonport,  England,  Jan.  16,  1929.  She  Avas  ed- 
ucated priAuately  and  at  the  Girls’  College,  Fare- 
ham,  Hants,  England.  Her  first  temperance  Avork 
was  done  among  sailors  of  the  English  navy  in 
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Devonport,  whither  her  parents  had  removed;  and 
the  first  Sailor  Boys’  Bible-class  was  held  in  her 
mother’s  kitchen.  In  1873  she  became  associated,  as 
secretary  and  assistant  to  Miss  (afterward  Dame) 
Agnes  Weston,  with  the  work  of  the  Royal  Na- 
val Temperance  Society,  and  remained  in  that 
position  until  Miss  Weston’s  death  in  1918.  During 
this  time  she  was  active  in  all  the  work  of  the  So- 
ciety, organizing  temperance  gatherings,  address- 
ing sailors,  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  Royal 
Sailors’  Rests  at  Devonport  and  Portsmouth,  and 
securing  funds  for  their  maintenance.  She  super- 
vised the  management  of  these  institutions  so  wise- 
ly that  they  are  free  from  mortgage  or  encum- 
brance and  largely  self-supporting. 

In  connection  with  the  Sailors’  Rest  at  Devon- 
port, Miss  Wintz  conducted  a temperance  coffee- 
canteen  at  which  meals  and  temperance  drinks  were 
served.  This  proved  so  successful  that  she  was  in- 
vited ( 1917 ) by  the  commodore  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Barracks  at  Portsmouth  to  open  a similar  canteen 
in  that  city.  She  was  editor  of  Ashore  and  Afloat, 
the  organ  of  the  Royal  Naval  Temperance  Society, 
from  its  foundation. 

After  the  death  of  Miss  Weston,  Miss  Wintz  car- 
ried on  the  work  as  managing  director  and  trustee 
of  the  Rests,  and,  in  recognition  of  her  inestimable 
services,  in  1920  she  was  made  a Dame  of  The  Most 
Excellent  Order  of  the  British  Empire.  Her  death 
occurred  at  the  Rest  at  Devonport  and  she  was  ac- 
corded a Naval  funeral.  In  1930  ground  had  al- 
ready been  broken  for  a memorial  to  her  memory 
in  the  form  of  a block  of  administrative  offices  to 
be  added  to  the  buildings  of  the  Royal  Sailors’ 
Rest  at  Portsmouth. 

WIRT,  WILLIAM.  American  lawyer;  born  at 
Bladensburg,  Md.,  Nov.  8,  1772;  died  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  Feb.  18,  1834.  His  parents  died  before 
he  was  eight  years  old  and  his  education  ended  in 
his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  entered  the  family  of 
Benjamin  Edwards,  a Maryland  Congressman,  as 
tutor.  He  then  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Virginia  bar.  In  1795  he  married  Miss  Mildred 
Gilmer,  of  Pen  Park,  Va. 

He  served  successively  as  clerk  of  the  State  House 
of  Delegates  and  chancellor  of  the  Eastern  District 
of  Virginia.  In  1807  he  assisted  in  the  prosecution  of 
Aaron  Burr  for  treason,  and  in  the  next  year  was 
elected  to  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates.  He  was 
appointed  a district  attorney  in  1816,  and  was  at- 
torney-general of  the  United  States,  1817-29.  He 
was  tlie  candidate  of  the  Anti-Masonic  party  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  in  1832. 

During  his  term  of  office  as  attorney-general  of 
the  United  States,  Wirt  rendered  one  of  the  first 
important  legal  opinions  declaring  alcohol  a pub- 
lic nuisance.  During  an  epidemic  of  cholera,  which 
visited  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States  in  1832,  Attorney -general  Wirt 
gave  his  official  opinion  to  the  Washington  Board 
of  Health  that  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  was  a nui- 
sance during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  and  the 
Board  ordered  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  discontin- 
ued for  a period  of  90  days. 

WISCONSIN.  Anorth-centralStateoftheUnited 
States;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Michigan  and  Lake 
Superior,  on  the  east  by  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  south 
by  Illinois,  and  on  the  west  by  Iowa  and  Minne- 
sota; area.  50,066  sq.  mi.;  po])ulation  (est.  1928) 
2,953,000.  The  capital  is  Madison,  and  the  other 
large  cities  are  Milwaukee  ( pop.  est.  1928,544,200 ) , 


Racine  ( 7 4,400 ) , and  Kenosha  ( 56,500 ) . The  chief 
industries  are  agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  min- 
ing; and  the  principal  products  are  cereals,  dairy 
and  meat  products,  lumber,  paper  and  wood  pulp, 
iron,  zinc,  and  coal.  The  present  governor  is  Wal- 
ter J.  Kohler  ( 1929-31 ) . 

Historical  Summary.  Wisconsin  was  first  visited 
and  explored  by  the  French,  who  traversed  the  wa- 
ter routes  of  the  region  in  their  attempts  to  find 
the  Northwest  Passage  to  the  Pacific.  In  1634  Jean 
Nicolet  was  sent  by  Samuel  de  Champlain,  gover- 
nor-general of  New  France,  to  investigate  the  coun- 
try. He  was  the  first  white  man  to  enter  Wiscon- 
sin, landing  on  soil  near  the  present  site  of  Green 
Bay.  At  that  time  the  country  was  occupied  by  the 
Sioux,  Winnebago,  Fox,  and  other  Indian  tribes. 
In  1669  Father  Jacques  Marquette  established  the 
Jesuit  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  at  the  first 
rapids  on  the  Fox  River,  near  a successful  trading 
settlement.  In  1671  Simon  Saint-Lusson,  at  Sault 
Sainte  Marie,  took  formal  possession  of  the  region 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France  and  in  1685  Nic- 
olas Perrot  was  appointed  commandant  of  the  West. 
Thereafter  traders  sw^armed  into  the  country;  and 
to  protect  them  from  the  Indians  and  to  control 
the  fur  trade,  Perrot  built  a chain  of  forts  along 
the  Mississippi. 

Hostilities  with  the  Indians,  started  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  a band  of  Foxes  in  1712,  lasted  till  1760,  and 
resulted  in  the  French  loss  of  the  region.  After  the 
French  and  Indian  War  the  Mackinac  and  Wiscon- 
sin posts  were  occupied  by  a force  of  British  and 
Colonial  troojis  under  Capt.  Henry 
The  Indians  Balfour,  wKo  arrived  at  La  Baye 

and  the  (Green  Bay)  in  October,  1761.  He 

Fur  Trade  was  accompanied  by  a party  of  trad- 
ers, who  formed  the  first  British  col- 
ony. British  occupation  was  brief,  however,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac  the  troops 
were  compelled  to  retire  to  Montreal.  When  the 
conspiracy  was  crushed  in  1 7 65  Wisconsin  was  again 
opened  and  French  and  American  traders  flocked 
to  the  region.  In  1774  Wisconsin  was  incorporated 
with  Quebec  under  the  Quebec  Act  and  it  adhered 
to  the  British  side  during  the  Revolution  (1775- 
81 ) , but  after  the  War  it  passed  under  the  control 
of  the  United  States. 

In  1787  Wisconsin  became  a part  of  the  North- 
west Territory  and  it  later  formed  successively  a 
part  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan  territories. 
In  1836  Wisconsin  Territory  was  organized,  which 
comprised  also  parts  of  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Iowa,  and  Minnesota.  The  fur  trade  dominated  the 
region  until  1830,  after  which  lead-mining  took 
first  place  and  mining  towns  were  built  up.  These 
operations  crowded  out  the  Indians,  who  had  worked 
the  mines  to  some  extent,  and  hostilities  again  arose. 
The  Winnebagoes,  led  by  Red  Bird,  were  defeated 
in  1827  by  Major  William  Whistler,  and  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  a more  serious  revolt,  was  suppressed 
in  1832.  A series  of  Indian  treaties  of  1829-33  ex- 
tinguished Indian  titles  to  the  country  and  opened 
up  Wisconsin  to  settlement. 

Immigration  was  started  and  by  1836  the  popula- 
tion was  1 1,()()().  Twelve  years  later  the  population 
was  sudicient  to  secure  the  admission  of  Wiscon- 
sin as  a State.  The  State  constitution  was  adopted 
IMarch  1 3, 1848.  Wisconsin  was  a strong  antislavery 
Stale  and  the  opposition  to  slavery  brought  about 
the  formation  of  the  Republican  party  at  Ripon  in 
1854. 
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Wisconsin  was  settled  largely  by  immigrants  from 
Germany  and  Scandinavia.  In  1890  three  fourths 
of  its  population  was  of  foreign  birth,  including 
600,000  Germans  and  100,000  Scandinavians.  In 
1920  the  foreign-born  white  population  numbered 
460,485. 

Drink  in  the  Em-ly  Days.  From  the  first,  Wiscon- 
sin suffered  from  the  evil  results  of  the  liquor  traf- 
fic. The  early  settlers  were  traders  and  one  of  the 
chief  commodities  of  trade  was  whisky,  which  they 
sold  to  the  Indians  in  exchange  for  their  furs,  sug- 
ar, and  lead.  They  encouraged  the  redskins  to  drink 
to  excess  in  order  that  advantage  might  be  taken 
of  them  to  obtain  their  furs  at  cheap  prices.  Peter 
Pond,  one  of  the  first  American  trad- 
Fur  Traders  ers  in  Wisconsin,  reached  Green  Bay 
Introduce  in  September,  1773,  with  a small 
Intoxicants  fleet  of  bateaux  and  nine  agents  to 
establish  trading-posts  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  In  his  journal,  cited  in  “Wis- 
consin Historical  Collections,”  Pond  relates  that 
he  ascended  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  to  Prairie 
du  Chien,  where  he  found  a number  of  traders,  who 
came  in  boats  rowed  by  36  oarsmen,  and  each  of  the 
boats  carried  “Sixtey  Hogseats  of  Wine,  Besides 
Ham,  Chese,  &c. — all  to  trad  with  the  French  and 
Indians.” 

After  the  British  gained  control  of  Wisconsin  the 
Indians  were  kept  friendly  by  presents  of  rum  and 
other  goods,  and  it  was  by  means  of  such  gifts  that 
their  loyalty  was  retained  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  During  the  War  the  British  maintained  a 
number  of  naval  vessels  on  Lake  Michigan  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1779  Samuel  Robertson,  commander 
of  the  “Felicity,”  visited  the  posts  on  the  east  shore, 
to  make  presents  to  the  Indians  and  traders.  These 
gifts  are  mentioned  in  Robertson’s  log  as  follows : 

M*".  Gautley  gives  them  a present  3 bottles  of  Rum  & 
half  carrot  of  Tobaco,  and  told  them  the  manner  gov- 
ernor Sinclair  could  wish  them  to  Behave,  at  which  they 
seemed  weall  satisfeyed,  he  also  give  instructions  to  Mon- 
sier  S*.  Pier  to  deliver  some  strings  of  Wampum  and  a 
little  Keg  of  rum  to  the  following  & a carrot  of  Tobaco 
in  governor  Sinclairs  name ; likewise  the  manour  how 
to  behave ; he  also  gave  another  small  Kegg  with  some 
strings  of  Wampum  with  a carrot  of  Tobaco  to  Deliver 
the  indeans  at,  Millwakey  which  is  a mixed  Tribe  of  dif- 
ferent nations. 

The  United  States  Government  did  not  follow 
the  British  custom  of  giving  presents  to  the  Indians 
and  accordingly  the  latter  disliked  the  Americans. 
The  Government  adopted  a system  for  trading  with 
the  Indians  in  factories  established  at  various  plac- 
es, whose  agents  were  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  efforts  were  made  to  stop  irregular  and 
unlicensed  traders.  The  factories  were  not  allowed 
to  sell  intoxicating  liquor  and,  as  this  commodity 
was  in  great  demand  among  the  Indians,  the  fac- 
tors found  it  difficult  to  obtain  their  trade. 

With  regard  to  this  situation,  which  also  involved 
unlicensed  American  traders.  Major  Matthew  Ir- 
win, who  was  sent  as  a factor  to  the  Green  Bay 
trading-post  in  1816,  wrote  (cited  in  “Wisconsin 
Historical  Collections”)  to  Col.  Thomas  McKen- 
ney,  superintendent  of  the  Indian  trade,  as  follows : 

. . . The  Indians  are  frequently  kept  In  a state  of  in- 
toxication, giving  their  furs,  etc.,  at  great  sacrifices  for 
whisky.  A return  to  reason  will  induce  many  of  them  to 
mention  who  sold  them  the  whisky : but  it  is  deemed  il- 
legal to  accept  Indian  testimony,  so  that  the  British  and 
American  traders  ( of  the  latter  several  have  arrived  here) 
may  deal  in  whisky  without  the  smallest  chance  of  de- 
tection. The  agents  of  Mr.  Astor  [organizer  of  the  fur 
trade  in  the  Great  Lakes  region]  hold  out  an  idea  that 
they  will,  ere  long,  be  able  to  break  down  the  Factories  ; 
and  they  menace  the  Indian  Agents,  and  others  who  may 


interfere  with  them,  with  dismission  from  office,  through 
Mr.  Astor.  . . 

As  a result  of  the  whisky  trade.  Major  Irwin 
predicted  that  “the  Indians  will  be  made  a miser- 
able set  of  beings ; and  the  most  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration will  be  cut  off  in  the  early  part  of  their 
lives.”  This  prediction  was  partially  fulfilled,  as 
drinking  was  a contributory  cause  to  the  Red  Bird 
and  Black  Hawk  outbreaks,  as  a result  of  which 
the  Indians  lost  their  lands  in  Wisconsin  and  were 
removed  to  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
Red  Bird  uprising  was  at  first  purely  local  in  char- 
acter. However,  40  of  Red  Bird’s 

Whisky  warriors  celebrated  the  taking  of 
Precipitates  three  white  scalps  with  a prolonged 
Indian  Wars  drunken  debauch,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  attacked  a keel-boat  on  the 
Mississippi  and  killed  several  of  the  boatmen,  pre- 
cipitating a wide-spread  frontier  warfare.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Black  Hawk  War  involved  the  tur- 
pitude of  a party  of  half-drunken  soldiers,  who 
fired  upon  the  Indian  bearers  of  a flag  of  truce. 

Enraged  at  this  brutality.  Black  Hawk  ambushed 
and  routed  the  drunken  soldiers,  afterward  engag- 
ing in  irregular  hostilities  along  the  Wisconsin- 
Illinois  border  until  his  final  defeat  in  the  summer 
of  1832,  at  which  time  his  band  of  warriors  had 
been  reduced  from  1,000  to  150.  In  his  “Autobiog- 
raphy” (p.  89) , he  thus  describes  his  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  whisky  among  his  people : 

The  white  people  brought  whiskey  in  to  our  village,  made 
our  people  drunk,  and  cheated  them  out  of  their  homes, 
guns,  and  traps.  This  fraudulent  system  was  carried  to 
such  an  extent  that  I apprehended  serious  difficulties 
might  take  place  unless  a stop  was  put  to  it.  Consequent- 
ly I visited  all  the  whites  and  begged  them  not  to  sell 
whisky  to  my  people.  One  of  them  continued  the  prac- 
tice openly.  I took  a party  of  my  young  men,  went  to 
his  home,  and  took  his  barrel  and  broke  in  the  head  and 
turned  out  the  whiskey.  I did  this  for  fear  some  of  the 
whites  might  be  killed  by  my  people  when  drunk. 

The  early  white  settlers  were  chiefly  hardy  back- 
woodsmen from  the  older  settlements  in  the  East, 
who  hoped  to  better  their  fortunes  in  the  new  coun- 
try, and  these  were  as  a rule  sober  and  industrious 
citizens.  At  first  attention  was  directed  to  agricul- 
ture; but  after  the  opening  up  of  the  lead  mines 
about  1827  there  was  a rush  of  prospectors  and  spec- 
ulators to  the  mining  country.  This  movement  was 
accompanied  by  disorderly  conditions  similar  to 
those  which  existed  in  the  gold  and  silver  mining- 
camps  of  the  far  West.  By  1835  there  were  public 
houses  in  Green  Bay  and  other 
Log-raisings  frontier  towns.  The  older  settlers 
and  lived  in  isolated  places  and  met 

Husking-bees  together  only  on  rare  occasions  for 
“log-raisings,”  and  “bees”  for  har- 
vesting, corn-husking,  cider-making,  etc.,  which 
were  occasions  of  conviviality  accompanied  by  hard 
drinking.  After  1848  a tide  of  foreign  immigration 
set  in  and  thousands  of  Europeans,  especially  Ger- 
mans, settled  in  Wisconsin.  The  immigrants  brought 

along  their  Old  World  drinking  habits,  and  soon 
began  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liq- 
uors, chiefly  beer.  Breweries  were  built  to  supply 
the  demand,  and  subsequently  the  brewing  industry 
grew  to  enormous  proportions,  until  Wisconsin  be- 
came known  as  the  home  of  the  brewery  and  dis- 
tillery and  the  foster-parent  of  the  saloon  and  beer- 
garden.  For  many  years  a leading  brewery  adver- 
tised its  product  as  “The  Beer  that  Made  Milwau- 
kee Famous.” 

Liquor  Legislation.  It  was  not  usual  for  western 
pioneers  to  concern  themselves  with  the  drinking 
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or  other  social  habits  of  the  people.  However,  from 
early  times  Wisconsin  had  among  its  citizens  some 
who  disapproved  of  hard  drinking  and  advocated 
temperance,  and  in  Territorial  days  these  began 
the  fight  to  control  and  restrict  the  liquor  traffic. 
This  fight  was  begun  mainly  by  native  Americans 
but  was  later  assisted  by  many  of  Scandinavian 
ancestry. 

From  Territorial  days  the  liquor  question  played 
a prominent  part  in  Wisconsin  politics  and  the  first 
law  for  restricting  the  traffic  was  enacted  by  the 
Territorial  Legislature  in  1838.  This  was  a tavern- 
license  law,  which  imposed  a tax  of  $5  to  $50  on 
tavern-keepers  and  of  not  less  than  $100  on  retail- 
ers, and  enabled  county  commissioners  to  grant  li- 
censes. By  1850,  citizens  of  the  State  had  begun  to 
experience  the  calamitous  effects  of  the  liquor  traf- 
fic and  a law  was  passed  requiring  retailers  to  post 
a bond  of  $1,000  to  pay  all  damages  that  the  com- 
munity or  individuals  might  sustain  by  reason  of 
their  vending  liquors,  to  support  all  paupers,  wid- 
ows, and  orphans  made  or  helped  to  be  made  by 
said  traffic,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  all  prosecu- 
tions growing  out  of  or  attributable  to  their  sell- 
ing. This  was  the  first  civil  damage  law  passed 
against  the  saloon.  In  18G7  adulteration  was  made 
punishable  by  a fine  of  $100,  or  imprisonment  for 
one  year,  or  both.  The  liquor  laws  were  codified  in 
1874  and  this  code  became  the  basis  of  future  en- 
actments. By  1890,  village  boards  and  town  coun- 
cils had  obtained  the  right  to  issue  retailers’  li- 
censes and  municipalities  were  given  discretionary 
power  to  raise  license  fees. 

In  1908  a local-option  law  went  into  effect,  giv- 
ing cities,  towns,  and  villages  the  right  to  abolish 
the  saloon  if  they  so  desired.  By  the  Baker  Law 
saloons  were  allocated  according  to  the  population. 
A State-wide  Prohibition  referendum  bill  was  pass- 
ed by  the  Legislature  in  1917,  but  was  vetoed  by 
the  governor.  The  Legislature  ratified  the  Federal 
Prohibition  Amendment  Jan.  16,  1919,  the  House 
by  a vote  of  58-35,.  and  the  Senate  by  vote  of  19- 
11.  In  the  same  year  the  Legislature  passed  a law 
legalizing  beer  unless  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  Federal  definition  of  intoxicating  liquor  was 
paramount,  which  the  Court  did  on  June  7,  1920, 
and  thereby  made  the  statute  invalid.  In  1921  a 
bone-dry  enforcement  code,  known  as  the  Matheson 
bill,  was  passed  by  both  Houses,  but  vetoed  by  Gov- 
ernor Blaine.  A less  satisfactory  substitute  bill, 
originally  the  Blaine  bill,  and,  as  amended,  the  Sev- 
erson Act,  was  eventually  enacted.  It  fixed  respon- 
sibility for  enforcement  on  a State  Pro- 

The  hibition  Commissioner,  and  the  district 
Severson  attorneys  of  the  various  counties  pro- 

Act  vided  for  search  and  seizure;  permitted 
physicians’  prescriptions ; required  per- 
mits by  makers  of  near  beer  whose  product  was 
raised  to  more  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent  before 
extraction  of  alcohol ; and  prescribed  as  a general 
penalty  for  first  violation  a fine  of  from  $100  to 
$1,000  or  imprisonment  of  from  one  to  six  months, 
and  for  second  violation  a fine  of  from  $200  to  $2,- 
000  and  imprisonment  of  from  one  month  to  one 
year. 

A number  of  attempts  were  made  to  repeal  the 
State  enforcement  code.  In  1926  a referendum  was 
held  at  the  November  election  on  the  question : Shall 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  amend  the  Vol- 
stead Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  beer  for  beverage  purposes  of  an  alcoholic 


content  of  2.75  per  cent  by  weight,  under  govern- 
ment supervision,  but  with  the  provision  that  no 
beverage  so  purchased  shall  be  drunk  on  the  prem- 
ises where  obtained  ? The  result  of  the  voting  was : 
Affirmative,  349,443;  negative,  177,602. 

The  Legislature  of  1927  adopted  a resolution  me- 
morializing Congress  to  provide  for  a national  ref- 
erendum on  Prohibition.  The  same  Legislature  en- 
acted the  Duncan  Beer  bill,  which  repealed  the  pen- 
alties imposed  in  the  State  Enforcement  Code  for 
the  possession  of  2.75  per  cent  beer;  but  Governor 
Fred  Zimmerman  vetoed  the  bill  on 
Enforcement  the  grounds  that  it  was  an  attempt 
Code  to  nullify  a law  of  the  United  States. 

Repealed  In  1929  the  Legislature  submitted 
to  the  people  the  question  of  repeal 
of  the  Severson  Act  and  also  a measure  to  legalize 
2.75  per  cent  beer.  The  result  of  the  voting  on  April 
2 was  a majority  for  both  measures.  As  a result  of 
this  referendum  the  Legislature  immediately  re- 
pealed the  Severson  Act,  leaving  the  State  entirely 
without  enforcement  legislation. 

Temperance  iff  onewent.  The  temperance  move- 
ment in  Wisconsin  received  little  State-wide  im- 
petus until  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; but  that  there  was  organized  local  sentiment 
is  witnessed  by  the  following  account,  from  a let- 
ter written  by  a participant,  of  a temperance  cele- 
bration held  near  Beaver  Dam,  in  what  is  now 
Dodge  County,  on  July  4,  1845: 

I have  just  returned  from  a 4th  of  July  celebration. 
It  was  a County  Temperance  Celebration,  held  on  Cla- 
son  Prairie,  some  four  miles  from  this  place.  Our  pro- 
cession from  this  place  and  the  adjoining  settlements 
consisted  of  some  seven  or  eight  double  and  single  teams, 
filled  with  all  who  wished  to  go,  without  distinction,  as 
we  have  no  aristocracy  here  yet ; everybody  is  estimated 
here  according  to  character. 

The  procession  was  led  by  a two-horse  team  carrying 
thirteen  young  men,  carrying  a banner  attached  to  a staff 
stained  red,  with  a gilt  ball  and  spear  on  the  top.  The 
banner  was  white,  bearing  the  following 

An  Early  inscription  : “Temperance  the  Hope  of 
Temperance  Beaver  Dam.”  The  other  teams  followed. 
Celebration  bearing  the  different  banners,  and  two  ox 
teams  brought  up  the  rear,  one  of  them 
filled  up  with  little  girls,  with  a banner  bearing  this  in- 
scription : “We  look  for  better  days.”  The  other  filled 
with  small  boys  carrying  a banner  with  this  motto  : “We 
leave  rum  behind.” 

And  before  we  reached  the  place  for  the  celebration, 
there  was  added  to  our  procession  a team  of  thirty-six 
yoke  of  oxen,  drawing  four  wagons  chained  together, 
filled  with  men,  women,  and  children,  carrying  a streamer 
fifteen  feet  long,  attached  to  a pole  twenty-five  feet  high. 

I can  assure  you  that  we  made  an  imposing  appearance, 
stretching  across  the  wild  prairie.  There  were  nearly 
six  hundred  people  present ; we  were  addressed  by  two 
or  three  speakers,  formed  a County  Temperance  Socie- 
ty and  then  sat  down  to  a regular  picnic  dinner  gotten 
up  by  the  ladies. 

One  of  the  first  native  temperance  organizations 
in  Wisconsin  was  the  Norwegian-American  Tem- 
perance Society,  formed  in  Racine  Jan.  31,  1848. 
Its  members  took  the  following  pledge: 

We,  the  undersigned,  pledge  and  oblige  ourselves  not 
to  use  or  seU  intoxicating  beverages  or  liquors  and  that 
we  will  endeavor  to  use  all  lawful  means  in  our  power 
to  prevent  their  use  and  sale  by  others. 

The  punishment  for  violation  of  the  pledge  was  ad- 
monition twice  and  then  expulsion.  A branch  of 
the  Society  was  formed  in  Milwaukee  Jan.  1,  1850, 
whose  members  took  a similar  pledge,  which  did 
not  include  work  to  prevent  the  use  and  sale  of 
liquors  by  others. 

Wisconsin  shared  in  the  mid-century  popularity 
of  fraternal  temperance  orders.  The  first  one  to  be 
established  in  the  State  was  the  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance, a State  Grand  Division  having  been  organ- 
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ized  Feb.  21,  1848.  Some  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Or- 
der were:  William  R.  Bloomfield,  Racine;  J.  S. 

Bliss,  Janesville;  Hugh  Longstaff, 
Temperance  Fond  du  Lac;  and  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Fraternal  J.  Hastings.  In  1876  the  Order  had 

Orders  108  Divisions  in  Wisconsin,  with  a 
membership  of  5,500.  Fromthattime 
it  declined  and  at  the  Forty-eighth  Annual  Ses- 
sion of  the  National  Division,  held  in  New  York 
Sept.  28-30,  1876,  it  was  reported  that  there  were 
but  26  active  Divisions  in  Wisconsin,  with  a total 
membership  of  but  618.  Information  regarding  the 
Order  in  later  years  is  not  available. 

The  Temple  of  Honor  was  the  second  temperance 
order  established  in  Wisconsin,  a Subordinate  Tem- 
ple having  been  instituted  in  1850.  A second  Sub- 
ordinate Temple  was  organized  in  1852,  and  these 
lodges  were  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Council.  Other  Subordinate  Temples  were 
organized  later  and  the  Grand  Temple  of  Wiscon- 
sin was  instituted  in  1859.  In  1865  there  was  only 
one  Subordinate  Temple  in  operation  but  in  1868 
the  Grand  Temple  was  reorganized.  According  to 
a report  at  the  International  Temperance  Confer- 
ence, held  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  50  Subordinate 
Temples  were  in  operation  in  Wisconsin.  Past  Grand 
Worthy  Templars  from  the  organization  of  the  or- 
der until  1876  were:  J.  A.  Watrous,  A.  A.  Thomp- 
son, C.  W.  Smith,  H.  D.  L.  Webster,  and  J.  S. 
Crane. 

The  first  lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Good 
Templars  was  organized  in  Sheboygan  in  June, 
1854,  by  B.  F.  Miller,  a member  of  the  New  York 
Grand  Lodge,  who  instituted  Sheboygan  Falls  Lodge 
No.  1.  After  he  returned  home  there  was  for  some 
time  no  Deputy,  so  the  Order  grew  slowly.  Later 
in  the  same  year  Candor  Lodge,  No.  2,  was  insti- 
tuted by  a Mr.  Judd,  of  Stevens  Point, 
I.  O.  G.  T.  and  Edgarton  Lodge  by  E.  R.  Bowen, 
of  Chicago,  General  Deputy  for  Wis- 
consin. The  Edgarton  Lodge  did  not  last  long  and 
its  place  was  taken  by  Evening  Star  Lodge,  No.  3, 
organized  on  May  15,  1855.  From  that  time  the 
organization  advanced  rapidly  and  in  1856  there 
were  eighteen  lodges,  with  a membership  of  800. 

In  1856  a call  was  issued  by  E.  R.  Bowen,  D.R.- 
W.G.T.,  of  Chicago,  for  a convention  of  the  Good 
Templars  of  Wisconsin,  which  was  held  at  Stough- 
ton, Dane  County,  on  May  13 . The  R.W.G.T.,  J ames 
M.  Moore,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  presided  at  the  con- 
vention, at  which  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Wisconsin 
was  organized.  The  first  officers  Avere:  G.W.C.T., 
F.  A.  Atherly,  of  Equal  Rights  Lodge,  No.  4;  G.- 
W.C.,  Stephen  Jex,  of  Capital  Lodge,  No.  11;  G.- 
W.V.T.,  Eliza  K.  Buckman,  and  G.W.S.,  Seth  C. 
Buckman,  of  Equal  Rights  Lodge,  No.  4;  G.W.T., 
Mary  A.  White,  of  No.  6;  G.W.M.,  C.  N.  James, 
of  Rutland  Lodge,  No.  18;  and  representative  to 
the  R.W.G.L.,  F.  A.  Atherly. 

From  its  organization  the  Order  carried  on  tem- 
perance propaganda,  circulated  temperance  liter- 
ature, took  part  in  campaigns  to  secure  antiliquor 
laws,  conducted  temperance  missions,  and  engaged 
in  many  other  activities.  Work  among  the  young 
people  was  begun  in  1870,  when  the  ritual  of  the 
Cold  Water  Templars  was  adopted  and  the  man- 
agement of  that  order  was  taken  over  by  the  Good 
Templars.  The  R.W.G.V.T.,  Lillie  Robinson,  and 
P.R.W.G.T.,  Samuel  D.  Hastings,  both  of  Wiscon- 
sin, were  made  members  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  Cold  Water  Temples,  and  in  1873  Hastings  was 


made  chief  superintendent  of  the  juvenile  Order. 
Hastings  also  served  as  G.W.C.T.  of  the  I.  0.  G.  T., 
1861-64,  and  as  R.W.G.T.,  1864-68.  In  1899  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Wisconsin  Avas  reported  as  being 
the  most  active  Grand  Lodge  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time  (1930)  an  active  organiza- 
tion is  maintained  and  the  officers  are:  G.C.T.,  C. 
D.  HaAvn,  Rock  Elm;  G.  Sec.,  Mrs.  Maria  L.  A. 
Nelson,  Green  Bay;  G.S.J.W.,  Mrs.  Anna  Pres- 
cott, Milwaukee ; G.S.L. W.,  W illiam  C.  Dean,  Mad- 
ison; and  D.I.C.T.,  the  Rev.  Thomas  W.  North, 
Omro.  Its  organ  is  the  Fm'wa/rd  Press. 

The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  of 
Wisconsin  Avas  organized  as  a result  of  the  Wo- 
man’s Crusade  in  that  State.  The  “Centennial  Tem- 
perance Volume,”  published  in  1881,  gives  the  fol- 
loAving  account  of  the  Crusade  in  Wisconsin: 

“The  Crusade  in  Wisconsin,”  writes  Mrs.  D.  A.  Beale, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Temperance  Alliance,  “was  in- 
augurated at  Janesville,  July,  1873.”  A petition,  nu- 
merously signed,  addressed  to  the  common  council,  ask- 
ing that  no  more  licenses  be  granted,  was  presented  by 
a deputation  of  Christian  women  led  by  Mrs.  Beale  and 
Miss  Lavinia  Goodell,  daughter  of  Rev.  William  Good- 
ell,  the  well-known  anti-slavery  and  temperance  reform- 
er. The  women  of  Racine  set  up  hydrants  to  furnish  a 
supply  of  pure  water  to  the  city.  Both  this  place  and  Mil- 
waukee have  reading  and  lunch  rooms  in  successful  op- 
eration. At  Ripon,  the  seat  of  Ripon  College,  the  women 
visited  the  saloons,  praying  and  singing,  and,  when  for- 
bidden to  go  in,  held  meetings  in  the  street. 

At  Whitewater  they  have  succeeded  in  driving  out  the 
saloons,  and  no  licenses  are  granted. 

Book-shelves  are  being  placed  in  the  depots,  to  be  sup- 
plied with  temperance  tracts  and  papers,  that  the  trav- 
elling public  may  have  their  attention  called  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

After  the  Crusade  the  temperance  women  of  Wis- 
consin organized  in  several  cities  under  different 
titles:  In  Milwaukee,  the  “Ladies’  Temperance 
Band”;  in  Janesville,  the  “Ladies’  Temperance 
Union” ; in  Beloit,  the  “Ladies’  Temperance  Chris- 
tian Union”;  in  Oshkosh,  the  “Woman’s  Temper- 
ance Union”;  and  in  Elkhorn,  the  “Woman’s  Tem- 
perance League.”  Although  differing  in  name  they 
Avere  one  in  purpose.  These  organiza- 
Women’s  tions  issued  a call  for  a convention. 
Movement  Avhich  Avas  held  at  the  Spring  Street 
Antedates  Congregational  Church  in  Mihvau- 
W.  C.  T.  TJ.  kee  on  Oct.  20-22,  1874,  thus  antedat- 
ing the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  con- 
vention by  one  month.  RepresentatHes  attended 
from  Waukesha,  Janesville,  Racine,  Ripon,  Fox 
Lake,  Beloit,  Fond  du  Lac,  Madison,  IPalmyra,  Me- 
nomonie,  Oshkosh,  Appleton,  Elkhorn,  Waupun, 
and  Mihvaukee.  Mrs.  J.  A.  BroAvn,  president  of  the 
MilAA'aukee  Band,  presided.  The  organization  adopt- 
ed the  name  “Woman’s  Temperance  Alliance,”  and 
the  first  officers  elected  were : President,  Mrs.  Sarah 
J.  Steele,  wife  of  the  president  of  LaAvrence  Uni- 
versity; secretary,  Mrs.  D.  A.  Beale,  Janesville; 
and  treasurer,  Mrs.  William  Merrill,  of  Mihvau- 
kee.  At  the  formation  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U., 
the  Wisconsin  Alliance  changed  its  name  to  cor- 
respond. 

The  Avork  of  the  Union  greAvrapidly  andat  the  end 
of  the  first  year  there  Avere  nineteen  local  Unions 
and  six  flourishing  Bands  of  Hope,  Avhile  several 
reading-  and  lunch-rooms  were  maintained.  From 
the  first  the  Union  took  the  lead  in  temperance  ag- 
itation and  it  has  been  active  in  securing  temper- 
ance legislation  in  the  State.  It  has  many  depart- 
ments and  its  activities  include  mission  Avork  amonsr 
the  lumber  camps,  circulation  of  temperance  liter- 
ature, Americanization  AA’-ork  among  foreigners. 
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maintenance  of  a home  for  women  at  Eau  Claire, 
and  work  among  children.  The  Loyal  Temperance 
Legion  of  Wisconsin  was  organized  July  14,  1891. 

At  the  present  time  (1930)  Wisconsin  has  300 
Unions  wdth  a membership  of  10,000.  The  officers 
of  the  State  Union  are:  President,  Mrs.  Annie  W. 
Warren,  Stoughton ; vice-president  at  large,  Mrs. 
Mildred  Hopkins,  Cambria;  corresponding  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Eva  C.  Lewis,  Juneau;  recording  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  May  Burnsted,  Chetek;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Isabelle  Herdahl,  Downing;  Y.  P.  B.  Sec.,  Mrs. 
Lila  J.  Stout,  Rice  Lake ; L.  T.  L.  Sec.,  Mrs.  Mary 
Eggert,  W auwatosa ; and  editor  of  the  Motoi\  Miss 
Julia  Hutchinson,  Waupaca. 

A Scandinavian  W.  C.  T.  U.  w'as  organized  in 
Westley  Nov.  5,  1888,  by  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Palmer. 
Its  meetings  w^ere  conducted  in  the  native  language. 

A branch  of  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union 
was  established  in  Wisconsin  before  1880.  In  1881 
the  Rev.  James  McCleary,  of  Kenosha,  was  head  of 
the  organization. 

Despite  these  temperance  agencies  little  w'as  ac- 
complished, and  the  liquor  traffic  continued  to  flour* 
ish  in  Wisconsin.  In  1897  there  w^ere  10,000  saloons 
in  the  State,  about  200  breweries,  and  6 distiller- 
ies. There  was  great  need  for  an  aggressive  organ- 
ization to  prevent  further  inroads  of  the  traffic  and 
work  for  eventual  abolition  of  the  saloon.  This  need 
was  supplied  in  June,  1897,  wdien  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Sprowls,  of  Milwaukee,  and  D.  B.  Bailey,  of  Apple- 
ton,  with  others,  met  in  Lincoln  Hall,  Milwaukee, 
and  effected  a partial  organization  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Anti-Saloon  League.  Another  meeting  was  held 
on  July  23,  at  the  Monona  Assem- 
Anti-Saloon  bly  Ground,  Madison,  to  improve  the 

League  organization.  At  this  time  the  Rev. 

J.  H.  Berkey,  of  Monroe,  was  chosen 
first  superintendent.  Rev.  Berkey  called  a meeting 
of  the  League  in  Madison  on  Feb.  24,  and  an  en- 
tirely new  organization  was  effected.  The  Rev.  John 
Faville,  D.D.,  was  elected  president,  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  Colman,  superintendent,  of  the  new  organ- 
ization. 

In  1903  the  Rev.  Henry  Colman  resigned  and  be- 
came secretary-treasurer  of  the  League.  He  was 
succeeded  as  superintendent  by  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Hare, 
who  founded  the  League  paper,  the  Wisconsin  Is- 
sue, in  1905.  The  first  State  convention  was  held 
in  1906  at  Fond  du  Lac,  at  which  time  U.  G.  Hum- 
phrey w\as  made  superintendent.  The  League  took 
part  in  the  fight  to  secure  a local-option  law,  which 
was  enacted  in  1907,  giving  towns,  villages,  and 
cities  the  right  to  vote  on  the  question  of  saloons. 
The  law  went  into  operation  in  July,  1908,  and,  un- 
der its  provisions,  100  communities  were  voted  dry 
during  the  year,  bringing  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  State,  including  a popiilation  of  350,000,  un- 
der no-license.  At  the  end  of  1909,  successful  con- 
tests had  resulted  in  making  dry  800  of  the  1,454 
towns  and  villages  in  the  State.  The  League  at- 
tem])ted  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
Local  Option  a county-option  law;  but  it  was 

Secured  defeated  by  the  Legislature  in  1910, 
due  to  the  liquor  influences  of  Mil- 
waukee. A movement  was  also  started  to  secure  a 
local-option  vote  in  Milwaukee  in  1910,  but  this 
was  likewise  defeated.  Milwaukee  was  the  saloon 
center,  containing  2,000  of  the  8,000  saloons  in  the 
State. 

During  1911-12  the  Hon.  John  G.  Woolley  and 
W.  D.  Cox  acted  as  superintendents  until  the  League 


could  secure  Dr.  P.  A.  Cool,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  Legislature  passed  a number  of 
minor  restrictive  measures,  but  again  defeated  coun- 
ty option.  County  option  had  been  an  issue  in  the 
primary  elections  of  September,  1911,  and  three  of 
the  five  candidates  for  governor  had  favored  it, 
while  one  had  made  it  the  leading  issue.  In  the  en- 
suing campaign  the  dry  candidate,  although  vi- 
ciously attacked  by  politicians  and  friends  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  polled  more  than  40,000  votes  of  a 
total  of  190,000.  The  League  then  started  a cam- 
paign to  elect  to  the  Legislature,  candidates  who 
would  vote  for  local  option.  It  was  believed  that  if 
such  a law  was  secured  at  least  35  counties  would 
vote  dry.  A campaign  was  also  started  to  extend 
the  dry  zone  around  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
at  Madison  from  3,200  feet  to  the  five  mile  limit, 
which  was  successful. 

The  problem  was  made  more  difficult  in  Wiscon- 
sin because  of  the  great  number  of  foreigners,  a to- 
tal of  77  dialects  being  spoken,  and  one  person  out 
of  every  four  being  foreign-born ; yet  the  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  Welsh,  and  many  Germans  were  of  very 
great  assistance  to  the  League.  Laws  were  used  vig- 
orously and  additions  were  continually  made  to  the 
dry  column,  the  proportion  of  saloons  being  low- 
ered from  1 for  every  176  people  in  1905,  to  1 for 
every  196  in  1912.  Milwaukee,  with  2,224  saloons, 
had  a greater  proportion  to  population  than  any 
other  city  of  the  country. 

In  1914  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Dean,  D.D.,  was  made  su- 
perintendent of  the  League.  In  the  spring  election 
of  that  year,  after  a strong  campaign,  33  incorpo- 
rated cities  and  villages  voted  dry  and  only  1 dry 
village  voted  wet.  The  League  won  a fight  with 
the  wets  during  the  year.  The  wets  had  failed  at 
the  last  election  to  amend  the  Baker  Law,  provid- 
ing for  the  granting  of  saloon  licenses  on  a ratio 
of  1 to  every  250  of  the  population ; but 

Court  the  law  had  been  ignored  and  there  were 
Sustains  many  saloons  in  excess  of  the  legal  pro- 

Baker  portion.  The  League  carried  a case  to 

Law  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  which 
decided  that  many  of  the  saloons  were 
illegal  and  began  an  investigation,  with  the  result 
that  over  200  saloons  in  Milwaukee  alone  were 
closed  and  many  more  in  the  rest  of  the  State.  In 
1915  the  Legislature  reduced  the  ratio  of  saloons 
in  a given  community,  making  it  1 to  500  people. 
In  1916,  31  incorporated  cities  and  villages  were 
added  to  the  dry  column,  among  which  were  Su- 
perior, the  second  largest  city  of  the  State,  and 
four  of  the  State  normal  school  cities.  As  a result 
of  this  400  saloons  were  closed.  At  this  time  Wis- 
consin had  135  breweries,  making  4,525,027  bbls. 
of  beer,  and  5 distilleries,  making  2,428,480  gals  of 
whisky,  in  addition  to  2,274,352  gals,  of  spirits 
rectified,  during  the  year.  A total  of  11,125  Fed- 
eral liquor  tax-receipts  were  issued. 

In  1917  R.  P.  Hutton  became  superintendent. 
During  the  year  a State-wide  Prohibition  referen- 
dum bill  was  passed  by  a vote  of  55-38  in  the  As- 
sembly and  21-11  in  the  Senate.  It  was  vetoed,  how- 
ever, by  Governor  E.  L.  Philipp. 

In  1919  the  National  Prohibition  Amendment 
was  introduced  in  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  and 
it  was  ratified  on  Jan.  16  by  a vote  of  58-35  in  the 
House  and  19-1 1 in  the  Senate.  Wisconsin  was  thus 
the  thirty-ninth  State  to  ratify.  War-time  Prohi- 
bition went  into  effect  on  July  1 of  the  same  year, 
at  which  time  9,636  saloons  and  136  breweries  were 
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closed.  The  wet  interests  attempted  to  nullify  the 
National  Prohibition  law  by  securing  the  enact- 
ment of  a law  legalizing  beer,  unless  the  Supreme 
Court  should  hold  the  Federal  definition  was  par- 
amount. The  Wisconsin  Brewers’ 
Wets  Attempt  Association  backed  a suit  brought 
To  Nullify  by  the  Manitowoc  Food  Products 

National  Company  (brewery ) foraninjunc- 

Prohibition  tion  to  restrain  the  United  States 
district  attorney  and  the  Prohi- 
bition oflScers  from  enforcing  the  Federal  Prohibi- 
tion law  in  Wisconsin.  Judge  F.  A.  Geiger,  Mil- 
waukee, granted  the  injunction  early  in  1920.  At- 
torney-general A.  Mitchell  Palmer  directed  the  lo- 
cal United  States  district  attorney,  W.  A.  Sawyer, 
to  accept  the  injunction  and  then  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  direct  and  immediate  hearing. 
The  Supreme  Court  granted  this,  and  on  June  7 
handed  down  a decision  that  the  Volstead  Act  was 
supreme  and  dissolved  the  injunction.  After  a heat- 
ed campaign  in  1920  a dry  Legislature  was  elected, 
and  in  1921  it  enacted  the  Severson  enforcement 
code. 

In  1922,  Federal  officials  declared  that  Wiscon- 
sin was  the  hardest  field  for  Prohibition  enforce- 
ment. However,  great  dry  activity  has  alw-ays  been 
manifest.  In  1921  the  United  States  Court  at  Mil- 
waukee turned  in  more  liquor  fines  than  the  courts 
of  all  the  States  bordering  Wisconsin  and  more 
than  any  other  Federal  Court  in  the  United  States. 
In  this  Court,  also,  the  greatest  rum-running  ring 
ever  uncovered  was  convicted.  The  W isconsin  courts 
turned  in  over  $300,000  in  net  profits  from  liquor 
fines  to  the  school  fund,  three  times  as  much  as  the 
fines  from  all  other  offenses  put  together.  In  Mil- 
w^aukee  the  State  courts  averaged  100  cases  per 
month,  and  $10,000  a month  in  receipts,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  judges  imposed  but  a maximum 
of  $100,  except  in  rare  instances.  In  Kenosha  Coun- 
ty the  district  attorney,  sheriff,  deputy,  chief  of 
police,  and  assistant  chief  were  all  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  for  collusion  with  violators  of  the  Pro- 
hibition laws,  and  in  the  spring  election  of  1922 
the  voters  of  Kenosha  adopted  the  commission  form 
of  government,  thereby  putting  out  of  office  every 
member  of  the  old  political  ring. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  enforcement  in  the  State 
was  the  failure  of  Governor  J.  J.  Blaine  and  Sen- 
ator R.  M.  La  Follette  to  declare  in  favor  of  Prohi- 
bition. At  this  time  Wisconsin  had  one  dry  Sena- 
tor— Lenroot,  and  five  dry  Congressmen — A.  P.  Nel- 
son, John  M.  Nelson,  E.  E.  Browne,  H.  A.  Cooper, 
and  James  A.  Frear.  In  the  State  Legislature  on 
test  votes  the  Senate  had  19  dry  and  14  wet,  and 
the  House  51  dry  and  49  wet. 

In  1922  David  L.  McBride  was  made  superinten- 
dent of  the  Wisconsin  Anti-Saloon  League.  A dry 
law-enforcement  convention  was  held  in  Milwaukee 
May  23-24  by  the  League,  and  a county  dry  enforce- 
ment organization  was  formed,  with  27  counties 
organized.  At  the  Citizens’  Republican  State  Con- 
ference, which  was  anti-La  Follette,  998  delegates, 
selected  by  county  mass-meetings,  attended  and 
named  a slate  of  dry  candidates  and  adopted  a law- 
enforcement  platform.  The  majority  of  the  Blaine- 
La  Follette  followers  in  the  Legislature  voted  with 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  supporters  on  the  dry  bills 
introduced,  even  amending  Governor  Blaine’s  bill 
which  did  not  penalize  “moonshine”  unless  for  sale, 
and  which  had  no  penalty  for  liquor  prescriptions 
given  to  minors. 


Ini  923,  determined  attempts  were  made  to  weak- 
en or  repeal  the  Prohibition  laws  of  Wisconsin.  The 
Assembly,  by  vote  of  63-37,  voted  to  repeal  the 
search-and-seizure  provision ; but  the  measure  was 
defeated  by  vote  of  19-14  in  the  Senate.  A measure 
to  repeal  the  entire  enforcement  code  was  passed 
by  the  Assembly  (39-35)  and  again  defeated  by  the 
Senate  (20-13).  The  liquor  forces  next  began  a se- 
ries of  court  attacks.  Early  in  1924,  however,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  W isconsin  ruled  that  search-war- 
rants in  liquor  cases  may  be  issued  on  “information 
and  belief”  and  held  that  searching  of  living  quar- 
ters connected  with  a soft-drink  parlor  does  not 
violate  the  sanctity  of  the  home. 

Wisconsin  continued  to  be  the  center  of  anti-Pro- 
hibition  agitation.  In  1926,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Association  Against  the  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment, a referendum  was  held  in  the  November  elec- 
tion on  the  question  of  modification  of  the  Volstead 
Act.  The  majority  for  modification 
Legislature  was  171,841.  In  the  following  year 
Resists  the  Legislature  memorialized  Con- 
Prohibition  gress,  asking  for  a National  refer- 
endum on  Prohibition,  and  at  the 
same  session  adopted  the  Duncan  Beer  bill,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Thomas  M.  Duncan,  Milwaukee 
Socialist,  repealing  the  penalties  provided  in  the 
State  code  for  the  possession  of  2.75  per  cent  beer. 
Although  he  had  never  been  friendly  to  Prohibition, 
Governor  Zimmerman  vetoed  the  bill  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  an  attempt  to  nullify  a Federal  law. 
As  a result  of  the  veto  Zimmerman  was  endorsed 
for  reelection  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  op- 
posed by  the  wets.  During  the  year  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Hartman,  D.D.,  was  made  superintendent  of  the 
League. 

The  drys  gained  a number  of  victories  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1928.  During  the  Presidential  campaign  the 
Democratic  candidate,  Alfred  E.  Smith,  made  a 
speech  in  Milwaukee,  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
liquor  issue  was  foremost  in  the  campaign.  Wis- 
consin, however,  gave  a majority  of  93,946  to  the 
dry  Republican  candidate,  Herbert  C.  Hoover.  The 
election  of  Walter  J.  Kohler  as  governor  was  also 
considered  a dry  victory.  Governor  Kohler’s  atti- 
tude toward  enforcement  of  Prohibition  was  shown 
in  his  reply  to  a League  inquiry  “Should  I be  elected 
Governor  of  Wisconsin,”  he  declared,  “I  will  live 
up  to  the  oath  of  my  office.”  He  was  generally  sup- 
ported by  the  church  people  of  the  State  and  re- 
ceived a majority  of  153,000  votes.  The  Rev.  War- 
ren G.  Jones  was  made  superintendent  of  the  League 
on  Dec.  17. 

Wet  agitation  finally  brought  about  the  repeal 
of  the  Severson  Law  in  1929.  Early  in  the  year  four 
bills  were  introduced  for  the  repeal  of  the  Prohi- 
bition enforcement  act.  One  of  these,  introduced  by 
Senator  Duncan,  author  of  numerous  wet  bills,  pro- 
vided for  repeal  of  the  Severson  Law,  and  a second 
provided  that  no  person  should  be  penalized  for 
making  or  selling  liquor  containing  2.75  per  cent 
alcohol.  A referendum  on  the  Duncan  bills  was  held 
on  April  2,  and  resulted  in  a victory  for  the  repeal 
of  the  lawby  a voteof  350,337  to  196,402.  Although 
the  majority  for  repeal  was  153,935,  yet  it  was  27,- 
755  less  than  the  wet  majority  in  1926.  The  drys 
cai'ried  31  of  the  71  counties  and  11  others  were 
very  close. 

Many  causes  have  been  blamed  for  the  dry  de- 
feat, including  the  shortness  of  the  time  given  to 
consider  the  repeal ; the  still  powerful  influence  of 
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the  brewing  interests;  a blizzard  that  swept  the 
State  at  the  time,  making  many  of  the  roads  im- 
passable and  thus  cutting  down  the  rural  vote ; and 
the  unfortunate  fact  that  many  drys  believed  the 
referendum  simply  advisory,  and  so  did  not  vote. 

While  it  was  true  that  the  referendum  was  not 
binding,  it  nevertheless  afforded  wavering  wet  leg- 
islators an  alibi.  On  May  29  the  Legislature  passed 
a repeal  bill,  introduced  by  Repre- 

State  Left  sentative  Grobschmidt,  which  was 

Without  signed  by  Governor  Kohler,  thus 
Enforcement  leaving  the  State  entirely  with- 
Law  out  enforcement  legislation.  Later 

Grobschmidt  introduced  a substi- 
tute measure,  which  retained  the  license  provisions 
of  the  Severson  Law,  as  it  was  found  that  if  the 
whole  law  was  repealed  it  would  be  difficult  for 
brewers  to  get  licenses.  This  measure  passed  the  As- 
sembly April  17  by  a vote  of  56-33. 

After  the  repeal  of  the  Prohibition  Law  Wiscon- 
sin became  a center  for  illicit  venders  of  liquor,  and 
barn  distilleries  and  speak-easies  flourished.  Drunk- 
enness increased,  and  each  month  showed  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunken  motor 
drivers.  Many  cities  took  matters  in  their  own  hands 
and  adopted  ordinances  giving  to  local  authorities 
suppressive  powers  as  strong  as  were  formerly  en- 
trusted to  the  State.  Even  wet  Oshkosh  adopted 
strict  Prohibition  ordinances,  as  well  as  Beloit, 
Janesville,  Superior,  Eau  Claire,  Kenosha,  Platte- 
ville,  and  other  cities.  Properly  administered,  these 
ordinances  will  be  more  effective  than  the  State 
laws,  but  they  will  affect  only  the  communities 
adopting  them.  However,  it  is  believed  that  flagrant 
violations  wdll  create  sentiment  for  the  reenactment 
of  the  State  Prohibition  measure. 

Bibliography. — Files  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  Year 
Book,  1909-29;  Black  Hawk,  Autobiography,  Centen- 
nial Temperance  Volume,  N.  Y.,  1881 ; 1.  Newton  Peirce, 
History  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  Phil- 
adelphia, 1869  ; Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  How  George  Rog- 
ers Clark  Won  the  Northioest,  Chicago,  1903,  and  Wis- 
consin, Boston,  1908  ; William  W.  Turnbull,  History  of 
the  International  Order  of  Good  Templars,  1901 ; Wis- 
consin Historical  Collections,  vols.  vii,  xi,  andxviii,  Mad- 
ison, 1876  : and  files  of  the  Wisconsin  edition  of  the  Amer- 
ican Issue.  Manuscript  material  regarding  the  Anti-Sa- 
loon League  has  been  courteously  supplied  by  Superin- 
tendent Warren  G.  .Tones  ; and  regarding  the  W.  C.T.  U., 
by  Mrs.  Annie  W.  Warren,  president  of  the  State  Union. 

WISCONSIN  AVHOLDS-SELSKAB.  The  Nor- 
wegian name  of  the  Wisconsin  Total  Abstinence 
Association. 

WISCONSIN  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  ASSO- 
CIATION (Norwegian,  Wisconsin  Avholds-Sels- 
kab ) . ANorth-American  temperance  society  found- 
ed at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  April  21,  1888,  whose  mem- 
bers are  mainly  Wisconsin  Danes  and  Norwegians. 

WISE,  JOHN  H.  Australian  legislator  and  tem- 
perance leader;  born  in  New  South  Wales  Sept.  6, 
1850.  Ills  entire  public  career  has  been  associated 
with  his  native  State.  lie  studied  law ; later  became 
a local  magistrate;  and  in  1917  was  elected  to  the 
Upper  House  of  the  New  S.outh  Wales  Legislature. 
Afliliating  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Recha- 
bites  a very  early  age,  he  became  one  of  its  most 
prominent  Australian  officials,  serving  for  several 
years  as  a district  trustee  and  for  three  terms  as 
District  Chief  Ruler.  He  was  a vice-president  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Alliance  and  a member  of 
its  council.  Developing  unusual  ability  as  a plat- 
form speaker,  he  has  been  in  great  demand  during 
temperance  campaigns.  Mrs.  Wise,  also,  was  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the  Alliance,  and  is  a val- 
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ued  speaker  for  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union. 

WITHERING.  A stage  in  the  English  process 
of  drying  malt.  See  Malting,  vol.  iv,  p.  1673. 

WITTENMYER,  ANNIE  (TURNER).  Ameri- 
can reformer  and  Woman’s  Relief  Corps  and  tem- 
perance leader;  born  at  Sandy  Springs,  Adams 
County,  Ohio,,  Aug.  26, 1827 ; died  at  Sanatoga,  Pa., 
Feb.  2,  1900.  She  was  educated  in  a seminary  in 
Ohio,  receiving  a more  advanced  training  than  was 
usual  for  young  women  at  that  time.  Her  early 
childhood  was  spent  in  Kentucky,  the  home  of  her 
mother.  In  1847  she  married  William  Wittenmyer, 
a merchant  of  Jacksonville,  Ohio,  and  in  1850  she 
and  her  husband  removed  to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  where 
they  resided  for  many  years. 

Mrs.  Wittenmyer  was  very  religious,  and  she  took 
an  active  part  in  church  and  charity  work  in  Keo- 
kuk, where  she  also  conducted  a free  school  before 
})ublic  schools  were  established.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  she  became  a volunteer  agent  in  Iowa 
for  the  distribution  of  supplies  to  the  army,  and 
was  later  appointed  State  sanitary  agent  by  the 
Legislature.  Ministering  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  hospitals  and  on  the  battle-fields,  she  was  in  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  and,  although  in  constant  dan- 
ger from  the  firing,  carried  on  her  hospital  work. 
She  left  the  Sanitary  Service  to  enter  that  of  the 
Christian  Commission,  in  which  she  continued  hos- 
pital work,  supervising  “Special  Diet”  kitchens, 
which  were  made  a part  of  the  United  States  army 
system,  and  which  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
soldiers  who  were  too  ill  to  recover  on  the  coarse 
army  fare. 

Mrs.  Wittenmyer  originated  the  idea  of  “Homes 
for  Soldiers’  Orphans,”  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
first  Home  established  in  Iowa  (1863).  In  the  in- 
terest of  this  institution  she  went  to  Washington 
and  obtained  from  the  War  Department  the  bar- 
racks at  Davenport,  la.,  and  hospital  supplies  which 
amounted  to  more  than  $5,000.  This  equipment  was 
installed  in  the  barracks,  which  have  accommo- 
dated more  than  500  children  at  a time,  and  which 
are  still  maintained  by  the  State. 

Mrs.  Wittenmyer  next  conceived  the  idea  of  per- 
petuating in  the  church  the  talent  and  energy  that 
had  been  brought  into  activity  among  women  by 
the  philanthropies  of  the  War.  This  idea  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  ministering  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  needs 
of  the  poor.  In  the  interest  of  this  Society,  origi- 
nally known  as  the  “Ladies’  and  Pastors’  Christian 
Union,”  !Mrs.  Wittenmyer  spoke  in  every  State  in 
the  Union.  At  this  time  she  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia and  founded  a paper,  the  Christian  Woman, 
which  she  edited  successfully  for  eleven  years.  Later 
she  founded  a juvenile  paper,  the  Christian  Child. 

She  was  for  many  years  a leader  in  Relief  Corps 
work,  serving  successively  as  National  Chaplain 
and  National  Counselor.  She  compiled  the  original 
code  of  laws  of  the  Corps.  She  devoted  five  months 
to  securing  Ihe  jiassage  by  the  Fifty-second  Con- 
gress of  a law  to  jiension  army  nurses,  and  also  as- 
sisted in  the  founding  of  the  Kentucky  Soldiers’ 
Home.  She  was  an  intense  and  persuasive  orator 
and  was  a frequent  sjieaker  at  camp-fires,  where 
she  related  her  War  experiences. 

Long  identified  with  temperance  activity,  Mrs. 
Wittenmyer  was  elected  first  president  of  the  Na- 
tional W.  C.  T.  U.  at  the  organization  of  that  body 
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at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1874.  She  was  an  earnest 
worker  for  the  Union,  serving  her  five  years  as  pres- 
ident without  a salary.  She  organized  23  States  as 
auxiliary  to  the  National  Union,  and  assisted  in 
founding  the  Woman’s  Temperance  Union  in  June, 
1874,  as  its  organ.  She  labored  tirelessly  in  the  lec- 
ture field,  traveling  hundreds  of  miles  and  speak- 
ing for  temperance  sometimes  as  often  as  six  eve- 
nings a week.  She  attended  all  the  large  conven- 
tions, of  which  46  were  held  in  1875.  In  the  latter 
year  she  presented  to  Congress  a huge  W.  C.  T.  U. 
petition,  asking  for  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  She  also  sent  a letter  of  inquiry  to  the  In- 
ternational Medical  Association  which  met  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1876,  which  led  to  a hearing  before  a 
committee  of  celebrated  European  and  American 
physicians  and  resulted  in  the  well-known  “Reso- 
lutions,” expressing  the  most  important  medical 
opinion  against  intoxicants  up  to  that  time. 


MRS.  ANNIE  (turner)  WITTENMYER 


Mrs.  Wittenmyer  called  the  first  Woman’s  Na- 
tional Camp-Meeting  at  Ocean  Grove,  New  Jersey, 
which  was  conducted  and  addressed  almost  wholly 
by  women.  She  was  intimately  associated  in  tem- 
perance work  with  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  with 
whomshe  traveled  extensively  throughoutNew  Eng- 
land in  1875-76,  visiting  Unions  and  summer  camps. 
In  January,  1898,  she  was  elected  president  of  the 
Non-partisan  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union. 

Mrs.  Wittenmyer  was  for  many  jmars  associate 
editor  of  Home  and  Coxmtry,  a periodical  published 
in  New  York,  besides  which  she  edited  a Relief 
Corps  column  in  the  Hew  York  Weekly  Tribune, 
and  was  a frequent  contributor  to  the  National 
Tribune,  and  other  periodicals.  She  was  the  author 
of  “History  of  the  Woman’s  Temperance  Crusade” 
(Philadelphia,  1878)  and  of  many  hymns. 

WITTER,  ELIZABETH  CLAYTON(OSLIN) . 
American  social  and  temperance  reformer ; born 
near  Forsyth,  in  Monroe  County,  Georgia,  Aug.  3, 
1829;  died  at  Decatur,  Ga.,Nov.  25, 1901.  Miss  Os- 


lin  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Lagrange, 
Ga.,  and  in  July,  1852,  married  Henry  Witter,  of 
Oak  Bowery,  Ala.  During  the  period  of  the  Civil 
War  ( 1861-65 ) , she  and  her  husband  settled  in  At- 
lanta (Ga.),  where  they  resided  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century.  During  the  last  few  years  of 
her  life  she  made  her  home  at  Decatur,  near  which 
place  she  was  killed  in  a railroad  accident. 

Mrs.  Witter  was  noted  for  her  religious,  philan- 
thropic, and  temperance  activities.  She  was  prom- 
inent for  many  years  in  the  Woman’s  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  societies,  and  on  Dec.  2,  1880, 
became  a member  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  of  Atlanta  (Ga. ) . On  April  14, 1881, 
she  was  elected  president  of  the  Atlanta  W.  C.  T. 
U.,  which  office  she  held  to  the  time  of  her  death. 
She  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  president 
of  the  first  local  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  Georgia. 

WLASSAK,  RUDOLF.  Austrian  physiologist 
and  temperance  writer;  Ijorn  at  Brunn,  Moravia, 
March  27,  1865;  died  in  Vienna  March  10,  1930. 
He  was  educated  at  a German  gymnasium  in  Briinn 
and  at  the  universities  of  Griitz,  Leipzig,  Zurich, 
and  Vienna  (M.D.) . For  six  years  ( 1890-96)  he  was 
an  assistant  in  the  physiological  laboratory  of  the 
University  of  Zurich,  and  he  was  for  three  years 
( 1893-96)  privat-docent  of  physiology  at  the  same 
institution.  In  1922  he  became  director  of  the  Tem- 
perance Hospital  of  the  Steinhof  lunatic  asylum 
in  Vienna. 

Dr.  Wlassak  became  a student  abstainer  in  1885 
through  the  influence  of  the  late  Professor  Von 
Bunge.  In  1897-1903  he  delivered  many  lectures  be- 
fore organized  working  men  of  Vienna  on  the  sub- 
ject of  alcoholism.  Together  with  Dr.  Richard  Froh- 
lich,  he  edited  the  monthly  periodical  Der  Absti- 
nent in  1902;  and  in  that  year  was  elected  first 
general  secretary  of  the  Eighth  International  Con- 
gress on  Alcoholism.  In  1905  he  and  Dr.  Frohlich 
founded  the  League  of  Abstaining  Working  Men 
( Arbeiterabstinexitenbund) . He  is  the  author  of: 
“Antialcoholism,  A Word  for  Total  Abstinence” 
( Oegen  den  Alkolwl,  ein  Wort  fiir  Totalabstinexxz)  ; 
“Alcohol  in  Moravian  Austria”  (Der  Alkoliolis- 
mus  in  Mdhrisch-Ostrau)  j “Foundation  of  the  Al- 
cohol Question”  ( Grundniss  der  Alkoholfrage) , an 
admirable  handbook  on  the  alcohol  question;  and 
occasional  articles  in  various  temperance  periodi- 
cals, such  as  Der  Abstinent,  Interxiational  Review 
Agamst  Alcoholism,  and  others.  He  was  a delegate 
to  the  Eighth,  Tenth,  and  Thirteenth  Internation- 
al Congresses  Against  Alcoholism.  Dr.  Wlassak 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  inter- 
national movement  against  alcoholism. 

W OC  AHN  YE  YE . According  to  Morewood,  in  his 
“History  of  Inebriating  Liquors,”  an  almost  col- 
orless and  slightly  intoxicating  beverage  in  use 
among  the  natives  of  Portuguese  East  Africa.  It 
is  obtained  from  the  boiled  and  fermented  juice  of 
a fruit  resembling  the  guava. 

WOLFE,  GEORGE  DAVID.  An  Irish-American 
Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman  and  Prohibition 
advocate;  born  at  Skibbereen,  County  Cork,  Ire- 
land, in  1860;  died  at  Billings,  Mont.,  in  1926.  His 
education,  begun  in  Ireland,  was  completed  in  Amer- 
ica. He  held  an  M.  A.  degree.  He  entered  the  Meth- 
odist ministry  in  Indiana  in  1885  and  for  25  years 
served  various  pastorates  in  that  State.  In  1910 
he  was  transferred  to  Montana,  where  the  remain- 
der of  his  active  ministry  was  passed. 
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From  early  manhood  Wolfe  fought  in  every  bat- 
tle for  advance  in  temperance  and  moral  reform. 
He  preached  temperance  from  his  pulpit  and,  aft- 
er he  became  affiliated  with  the  Montana  Anti-Sa- 
loon League,  lectured  on  Prohibition  in  a number 
of  States.  In  1911  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Montana  State  League;  during  1914  he  served  as 
State  superintendent;  and  in  1916  he  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Headquarters  Committee.  He  took 
a prominent  part  in  the  strenuous  campaign  which 
secured  State  constitutional  Prohibition  for  Mon- 
tana in  1916. 

WOLFENBARGER,  ANDREW  GIVENS.  An 

American  attorney  and  Prohibition  leader ; born  at 
Greenbank,  Va.,  March  24,  1856;  died  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  Oct.  9,  1923.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Iowa  and  the  University  of  Nebraska 
(LL.B.).  In  1859  the  Wolfenbarger  family  moved 
to  Lee  County,  Iowa,  and  settled  on  a farm.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  Andrew  was  obliged  to  make  his  own 
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living  by  hiring  out  as  a farm-hand.  From  1875  for 
five  years  he  followed  the  teaching  profession  in 
Iowa  and  Nebraska. 

In  1880  Wolfenbarger  moved  to  David  City,  where 
he  entered  the  field  of  political  journalism,  becom- 
ing editor  and  half-owner'of  tlie  local  newspaper, 
the  David  Citi/  DepuhHcan.  During  his  five  years’ 
residence  in  David  City,  Wolfenbarger  studied  law 
and  became  active  in  the  local  Republican  organi- 
zation. In  March,  1 885,  he  moved  to  Lincoln,  where 
he  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  until  1890,  manag- 
ing editor,  of  the  ~Neio  Republic,  the  first  Prohibi- 
tion neswpapei;  to  be  printed  in  that  city.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

Throughout  his  entire  lifetime  Wolfenbarger  was 
an  ardent  advocate  of  temperance  and  Prohibition, 
and  early  identified  himself  with  the  movement, 
affiliating  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Tem- 
plars in  1883.  For  a number  of  years  he  was  Dep- 
uty Right  Worthy  Grand  Templar  for  the  Western 
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Hemisphere  of  the  International  Lodge.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  International  Supreme  Lodge  at  its 
famous  Boston  Session,  where  he  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Political  Action.  During  his  lecture- 
tours  in  behalf  of  Good  Templary  and  Prohibition 
he  traveled  through  31  States  of  the  Union,  and 
was  also  called  twice  to  assist  in  Prohibition  cam- 
paigns in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  where  he  deliv- 
ered more  than  75  temperance  addresses. 

About  1880  Wolfenbarger  joined  the  Prohibition 
party,  and  soon  became  prominent  in  its  State  and 
national  affairs.  He  was  at  one  time  the  storm- 
center  of  the  Prohibition  movement  in  Nebraska, 
and  was  credited  with  being  one  of  the  main  forces 
that  put  that  State  in  the  dry  column.  He  served 
for  four  years  as  secretary  and  field  manager  for 
the  Prohibition  State  Committee  of  Nebraska,  and 
in  1887  he  became  Nebraska’s  representative  on 
the  party’s  National  Committee.  During  the  fol- 
lowing sixteen  years  he  held  a numljer  of  impor- 
tant positions  in  the  Prohibition  party. 

Wolfenbarger’s  chief  claim  to  fame  in  the  tem- 
perance world  is  that  he  discovered  William  E. 
(“Pussyfoot”)  Johnson.  According  to  the  Lin- 
coln  State  Journal  for  Oct.  9,  1923,  Mr.  Johnson 
has  publicly  given  Wolfenbarger  credit  for  inter- 
> tin"  him  in  the  work  in  which  he  is  now  a world 

O 

leader. 

WOMAN’S  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATION.  An 

American  woman’s  benefit  society  founded  Oct.  1, 

I 892,  by  Miss  Bina  M.  West,  who  became  the  Su- 
preme Commander  of  the  organization.  The  Asso- 
ciation was  founded  as  the  “Ladies  of  the  Macca- 
l)ees  of  the  World”;  in  May,  1915,  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  “Woman’s  Benefit  Association  of 
(lie  Maccabees”;  and  later  this  title  was  changed 
to  the  “W Oman’s  Benefit  Association.”  Benefit  mem- 
.'jership  in  the  Association  is  limited  to  “all  white 
women  of  good  moral  character,  who  have  reached 
their  16th  birthday,  and  who  shall  not  have  passed 
their  55th  birthday,  who  are  physically  and  men- 
tally qualified.”  The  Association’s  field  of  opera- 
tions includes  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
it  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  woman’s  benefit  so- 
ciety in  the  world.  In  1930  its  approximate  mem- 
bership was  250,000. 

The  Association  has  taken  a strong  stand  against 
the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors.  Among  its  laws 
relating  to  the  subject,  as  adopted  in  May,  1915, 
are  the  following : 

Sec.  222.  Prohibited  acts  of  the  record  keepers  ; 
— The  record  keeper  is  hereby  expressly  prohibited  and 
enjoined  from  doing  any  of  the  acts  enumerated  in  the 
following  sub-sections : 

(3)  To  receive  rates,  tax,  dues,  fines,  or  other  payments 
from,  or  in  behalf  of,  any  member  who  has  engaged  in 
any  occupation  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

( 5 ) To  receive  rates,  tax,  dues,  fines,  or  other  payments 
from,  or  in  behalf  of,  any  member  addicted  to  the  in- 
temperate use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  or  to  the  use  of 
narcotics,  or  other  drugs. 

Sec.  260.  Persons  engaged  in  the  occupations  enumer- 
ated in  this  section  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  Asso- 
ciation : 

. . . Persons  engaged  in  the  sale  of  spirituous  or  malt 
liquors  as  a beverage.  . . 

Sec.  261.  Effect  of  engaging  in  prohibited  occu- 
pation. Any  member  who  engages  in  a prohibited  occu- 
pation shall  thereby  forfeit  all  rights  as  a benefit  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  and  her  certificate  shall  thereby 
become  absolutely  null  and  void  without  action  on  the 
part  of  her  review  or  of  the  Association  or  any  of  the 
officers  thereof ; and  the  payment  by  her  of  any  rates, 
tax,  contributions,  dues,  or  fines,  or  the  acceptance  there- 
of by  the  officers  of  the  review  or  of  the  -Association, 
shall  not  operate  to  waive  such  forfeiture. 
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Sec.  414.  Intemperate  use  of  intoxicants.  No 
shall  be  paid  on  account  of  the  death  or  disa- 
member  addicted  to  the  intemperate  use 
or  intoxicating  liquors,  or  who  dies  or  becomes  disabled 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  intemperate  use  of  intox- 
icating liquors. 

f liquors.  No  review,  branch,  or  body 

or  the  Association  or  committee  representing  or  acting 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  such  review,  branch,  or  body, 
shall  sell  or  permit  others  to  sell  or  dispense  at  any  en- 
tertainment or  gathering  of  the  members  or  in  the  name 
or  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association,  any  spiritu- 
ous, malt,  or  intoxicating  liquors. 

Before  the  adoption  of  National  Prohibition  the 
Association  maintained  committees  in  the  various 
States  in  which  it  operates,  who  watched  the  Leg- 
islatures with  regard  to  the  liquor  traffic,  and  when- 
ever it  was  necessary  were  prepared  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  representatives  of  those  States  by  wire  and 
special  delivery  letter.  The  Ladies'  Review,  the  of- 
ficial organ  of  the  Association,  strongly  opposes 
the  liquor  traffic,  and  in  1916  participated  largely 
in  the  campaign  for  the  adoption  of  a Prohibition 
amendment  in  Michigan.  The  headquarters  of  the 
Association  are  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  and  its  pres- 
ent ( 1 930 ) officers  are : Supreme  Commander,  Mrs. 
Bina  West  Miller ; secretary,  Miss  Frances  D.  Part- 
ridge. 

WOMAN’S  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATION  OF 
THE  MACCABEES.  See  Woman’s  Benefit  As- 
sociation. 

WOMAN’S  CHRISTIAN  PROHIBITORY 
LEAGUE.  See  Massachusetts  ( vol.  iv,  p.  1720 ) . 

WOMAN’S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE 
UNION.  An  American  woman’s  temperance  organ- 
ization formed  at  a meeting  of  women  who  had  tak- 
en pcyt  in  the  Woman’s  Temperance  Crusade, 
held  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Nov.  18-20,  1874.  The  meeting  was  the  out- 
growth of  the  National  Sunday  School  Assembly, 
which  had  been  held  at  Chautauqua  Lake,  N.  Y., 
in  August  of  that  year  by  the  Crusaders  and  their 
friends.  The  Crusade  had  originated  in  an  attempt 
to  cope  with  the  wave  of  drunkenness  that  spread 
over  the  United  States  after  the  Civil  War  and  it 
continued  for  some  months,  during  which  time  it 
spread  over  23  States  and  enlisted  thousands  of 
Christian  women  in  the  fight  against  the  saloon. 
Although  many  saloons  were  driven  out,  experience 
showed  that  a complete  victory  would  not  be  easy, 
as  the  saloon  interests  were  persistent  and  rich, 
with  the  law  and  politics  on  their  side.  The  need  for 
a permanent  organization  was  manifest. 

On  Dec.  2,  1873,  at  Osborn,  Greene  County,  Ohio, 
Mrs. ElizaD.  (“Mother”)  STEWARTformedthefirst 
regularly  organized  Woman’s  League.  At  Fredonia, 
N.  Y.,  on  Dec.  15, 1873,  the  first  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  was  formed,  as  a result  of  the 
temperance  lectures  of  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  whose  lec- 
tures in  Ohio  at  about  the  same  time  brought  about 
the  organization  at  Hillsboro,  Dec.  24,  1873,  of 
the  “praying  band,”  led  by  Mrs.  Eliza 

Origin  J ane  Thompson,  which  formed  the  nu- 

of  the  cleus  of  the  Woman’s  Crusade.  In  the 
Movement  spring  of  1 874  women  Crusaders  called 
conventions  in  various  States,  which 
were  attended  by  delegates  chosen  by  the  local 
“praying  bands”;  and  these  meetings  resulted  in 
several  State  organizations,  at  first  called  “State 
Temperance  Leagues.”  The  name  was  soon  changed 
to  “Unions”  as  better  emphasizing  the  non-secta- 
rian spirit  of  the  Crusade.  The  first  State  Union 
was  formed  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  Oct.  4,  1874,  with 
Mrs.  H.  C.  McCabe  as  president. 
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In  August,  1874,  many  of  the  leaders  in  the  Cru- 
sade movement  had  attended,  as  delegates,  the  first 
National  Sunday  School  Assembly,  held  at  Chau- 
tauqua Lake,  N.  Y.,  at  which  the  temperance  ques- 
tion assumed  great  importance.  A circular  was  pre- 
pared at  this  meeting  and  sent  to  the  press  and  to 
women  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  urging  the  ne- 
cessity of  organizinga  National  Temperance  League 
to  make  permanent  the  work  of  the  Crusade.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Mattie  McClellan  Brown, 
of  Ohio,  a call  was  sent  out  asking  Woman’s  Tem- 
perance Leagues  to  hold  conventions  and  name  del- 
egates to  attend  a national  convention  to  be  held 
in  Cleveland  in  the  following  November.  This  call 
was  signed  by  Mrs.  Jennie  Fowler  Willing,  chair- 
man, and  Mrs.  Emily  Huntington  Miller,  secretary, 
of  the  Assembly.  Other  members  of  the  committee 
of  organization  were : Mrs.  Dr.  Gause,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ; Mrs.  E.  J.  Knowles,  Newark,  N.  J. ; Mrs. 
Dr.  Steele,  Appleton,  Wis.;  Mrs.  D.  D.  Barnett, 
Hiawatha,  Kans.;  Miss  Auretta  Hoyt,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. ; Mrs.  Ingham  Stanton,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. ; 
Mrs.  Frances  Crooks,  Baltimore,  Md. ; and  Miss 
Emma  Janes,  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  Cleveland  convention  met  on  Nov.  18  in  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  and  it  was  attended 
by  delegates  from  seventeen  States.  Mrs.  Jennie 
Fowler  Willing  was  made  temporary 
The  chairman  and  Mother  Stewart  was 

Cleveland  named  permanent  chairman,  other 

Convention  well-known  Crusaders  taking  a prom- 
inent part  in  the  deliberations.  Miss 
Frances  E.  Willard,  of  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Mattie 
McClellan  Brown,  of  Ohio,  presented  a plan  of  work, 
which  was  adopted,  and  Miss  Willard  offered  the 
following  resolution,  which  became  famous : 

Resolved,  that,  recognizing  the  fact  that  our  cause  is, 
and  will  be  combated  by  mighty,  determined  and  relent- 
less forces,  we  will,  trusting  in  Him  who  is  the  prince 
of  peace,  meet  argument  with  argument,  misjudgment 
with  patience,  denunciation  with  kindness,  and  all  our 
difficulties  and  dangers  with  prayer. 

The  constitution  was  presented  by  a committee 
composed  of  Miss  Willard,  Mrs.  Brown,  and  Mrs. 
J.  Ellen  Foster,  of  Iowa.  The  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples, including  the  pledge  for  total  abstinence  and 
the  promise  to  work  against  the  traffic  in  alcoholic 
liquors,  was  written  by  Miss  Willard,  and  read: 

We  believe  in  the  coming  of  His  Kingdom  whose  ser- 
vice is  perfect  freedom,  because  His  laws,  written  in  our 
members  as  well  as  in  nature  and  in  grace,  are  perfect, 
converting  the  soul. 

We  believe  in  the  gospel  of  the  Golden  Rule,  and  that 
each  man’s  habits  of  life  should  be  an  example  safe  and 
beneficent  for  every  other  man  to  follow. 

We  believe  that  God  created  both  man  and  woman  in 
His  own  image,  and,  therefore,  we  believe  in  one  stan- 
dard of  purity  for  both  men  and  women,  and  in  the  equal 
right  of  all  to  hold  opinions  and  to  express  the  same  with 
equal  freedom. 

We  believe  in  a living  wage;  in  an  eight-hour  day; 
in  courts  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  ; in  justice  as 
opposed  to  greed  of  gain  ; in  “Peace  on  Earth  and  Good 
Will  to  Men.” 

We,  therefore,  formulate  and  for  ourselves  adopt  the 
following  pledge.  . . 

“I  hereby  solemnly  promise,  God  helping  me,  to  ab- 
stain from  all  distilled,  fermented  and  malt  liquors,  in- 
cluding wine,  beer  and  cider,  and  to  employ  all  proper 
means  to  discourage  the  use  of  and  traffic  in  the  same.” 

To  confirm  and  enforce  the  rationale  of  this  pledge,  we 
declare  our  purpose  to  educate  the  young  ; to  form  a bet- 
ter public  sentiment : to  reform,  so  far  as  possible,  by 
religious,  ethical  and  and  scientific  means,  the  drinking 
classes  ; to  seek  the  transforming  power  of  Divine  grace 
for  ourselves  and  for  all  for  whom  we  work,  that  they 
and  we  may  wilfully  transcend  no  law  of  pure  and  whole- 
some living  ; and  finally  we  pledge  ourselves  to  labor  and 
pray  that  all  these  principles,  founded  upon  the  gospel 
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of  Christ,  may  be  worked  out  into  the  customs  of  socie- 
ty and  the  laws  of  the  land. 

The  convention  compiled  and  voted  an  appeal  “to 
the  women  of  all  nations,”  and  a memorial  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  a national  temperance  paper  to  be  edited 
and  published  by  women,  and  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  temperance  work  for  children. 
The  first  ollicers  elected  were : President,  Mrs.  An- 
nie Wittenmyer,  of  Pennsylvania;  corresponding 
secretary,  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  of  Illinois ; re- 
cording secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Johnson,  of  New 
York;  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  W.  A,  Ingham,  of  Ohio. 

Inthefirstyearof  the  work  scores  of  local  Unions 
and  six  State  Unions  were  organized.  A monthly 
organ,  the  Woman's  Tempera/nce  Union,  was  estab- 
lished, with  Mrs.  Wittenmyer  as  publisher  and 
Mrs.  Willing  as  editor,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Mary  Cof- 
fin Johnson  and  Miss  Willard  as  corresponding  ed- 
itors. A deputation  was  sent  to  Congress  to  present 
a memorial  asking  for  an  inquiry  and  legislation 
in  regard  to  the  liquor  traffic.  The  memorial  was 
signed  by  thousands  of  temperance  friends  through 
the  efforts  of  the  local  Unions.  Many  conventions 
and  camp-meetings  were  held,  and  Mrs.  Witten- 
myer or  Miss  Willard  spoke  in  nearly  every  State 
where  Unions  were  organized. 

The  first  annual  convention  was  held  in  Cincin- 
nati Nov.  17-19,  1875,  and  was  attended  by  dele- 
gates from  22  States.  A report  of  the  work  in  these 
States  was  given.  The  noontide  hour  of  prayer  was 
established,  and  the  activities  of  the  Union  were 
divided  into  departments,  such  as  juvenile  work, 
temperance  teaching  in  the  public  schools  and  Sun- 
day-schools, young  ladies’  leagues,  visitation  to 
medical  associations,  promotion  of  peace,  purity, 
etc.  At  first  these  departments  were  in  charge  of 
committees.  The  convention  adopted  a resolution 
in  the  name  of  the  Christian  women  of  the  country 
asking  “that  the  question  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  shall  be  submitted  to  all  adult  citi- 
zens irrespective  of  race,  color  or  sex.” 

In  the  next  few  years  attention  was  turned  to 
the  organization  of  Unions  in  all  the  States.  The 
plan  adoj)ted  was  for  the  National  Union  to  ap- 
[)oint  a provisional  vice-president  for  each  State, 
upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  interesting  the 
women  and  bringing  about  a State  organization. 
As  the  number  of  local  Unions  increased  the  plan 
was  changed  and  State  and  county  officers  were 
elected  at  conventions  of  regularly  elected  dele- 
gates representing  local  Unions. 

Work  among  children  has  been  carried  on  from 
the  beginning.  Following  the  suggestion  of  Miss 
Willard  it  was  started  as  the  department  of  Juve- 
nile Work,  the  name  being  changed  in  1890  to  the 
Loyal  Temperanck  Legion,  and  in  1895  the  depart- 
ment was  made  a branch  of  the  Union. 
Branches  The  first  superintendent  was  Miss  Eliz- 
of  the  abeth  Greenwood.  Its  purpose  is  to  teach 

Work  temperance  to  children  and  to  train 
them  for  Christian  citizenship  and  mor- 
al leadership.  The  Legion  has  a large  membership, 
and  is  working  to  pledge  the  members  of  every  Sun- 
day-school class,  and  Boy  Scout  and  Camp-Fire 
Girls  group.  The  general  secretary  is  (1930)  Mrs. 
I’lora  Kays  Hanson,  1730  Chicago  Ave.,  Evanston, 
111. 

The  Young  People’s  Branch  of  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Tempf:rance  Union  was  formed  to  work 
amongtheolderchildren and  its  .societies  are  found 


in  many  localities.  It  grew  out  of  the  department 
of  Young  Women’s  Unions,  founded  about  1878,  the 
name  being  changed  in  1890  to  Young  Woman’s 
Work,  and  in  1910  to  the  present  title.  Miss  Winona 
R.  Jewell  is  general  secretary  ( 1930) . 

The  department  of  Scientific  Temperance  Instruc- 
tion was  outlined  at  the  convention  of  1874  in  the 
plan  of  work  suggested  by  Miss  Willard,  to  “teach 
children  in  Sabbath  schools  and  public  schools  the 
ethics  of  chemistry  and  hygiene  of  total  abstinence.” 
Temperance  instruction  was  inaugurated  in  juve- 
nile work  with  Miss  Willard  as  chairman,  and  ef- 
forts were  made  to  put  temperance  lessons  into 
school  text-books,  the  movement  being  endorsed  by 
the  National  Association  of  Teachers  in  1879.  Mrs. 
Mary  H.  Hunt  was  made  chairman  of  the  standing 
committee  on  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction. 
She  directed  the  w'ork  until  her  death  in  1906,  and 
it  is  due  to  her  efforts  that  Congress  passed  laws  re- 
quiringtemperance  instruction  in  all  publicschools 
in  Federal  territory,  including  those  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  West  Point  Military  Academy, 
and  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  In  the  en- 
suing years  every  State  enacted  similar  legislation. 
The  director  of  the  Scientific  Temperance  Bureau 
is  (1930)  Miss  Cora  F.  Stoddard,  B.A. 

During  the  administration  of  Mrs.  Wittenmyer 
23  States  were  organized  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Na- 
tional Union,  the  National  president  working  tire- 
lessly and  traveling  hundreds  of  miles  in  this  w'ork. 
One  of  the  notable  acts  of  her  administration  was 
the  sending  of  a letter  of  inquiry  to  the  Interna- 
tional Medical  Association,  which  met  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  summer  of  1876.  This  led  to  a hear- 
ing before  a committee  of  celebrated  physicians  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  resolutions  expressive,  of  the  most  important 
medical  opinion  against  intoxicants  on  record.  Mrs. 
Wittenmyer  also  held  the  first  Woman’s  National 
Camp-Meeting  at  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  at  which  re- 
sort annual  meetings  of  the  Union  are  still  held. 

In  1879  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  was  made  pres- 
ident of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  ably  directed 
its  work  for  nineteen  years.  Among  her  policies 
were  the  appointment  of  a medical  commission  to 
investigate  the  medical  uses  of  alcohol  and  its  ef- 
fect upon  health;  the  establishment  of  a Lyceum 
Bureau  to  furnish  speakers,  organizers,  and  sing- 
ers to  those  wishing  to  form  juvenile  temperance 
societies;  and  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Willard  a commission  of  women  on  Bible 

Supports  wines  to  present  the  cause  to  min- 

Suffrage  isters,  Sunday-seliools,  and  to  ed- 
ucational and  medical  associations. 
Although  great  advance  was  made  in  temperance 
sentiment  in  the  early  j^ears  of  tlie  Union,  Miss 
Willard  recognized  that  women  could  not  deliver 
the  full  strength  of  their  blow  at  the  liquor  traffic 
until  they  were  able  to  vote.  Tliis  led  her  to  throw 
the  w'eight  of  the  National  Union  in  support  of  the 
suffrage  movement.  However,  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  woman-sulfrage  issue  the  Union  had  in 
1884  ])resented  to  the  Republican,  Democratic,  and 
Prohibition  parties  a “memorial  of  the  American 
Home  for  protection  from  the  American  saloon,” 
which  read : 

We  do  hereby  respectfully  and  earnestly  petition  you 
to  advocate  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  are  required, 
to  the  end  that  prohibition  of  the  importation,  exporta- 
tion, manufacture,  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  may 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  national  constitution. 

Only  tlie  Prohibitioti  party  adopted  this  plank. 
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standing:  miss  Esther  pugh  (treasurer),  mrs.  lillian  m.  n.  stevens  (asst,  recording  secrb- 

TARA').  seated:  MRS.  CAROLINE  B.  BUELL  (CORRESPONDING  SECRETARA'),  MISS  FRANCES  E.  WILLARD  (PRES- 
IDENT), MRS.  MARA'  A.  WOODBRIDGE  (RECORDING  SECRETARA’) 
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The  Republicans  received  Miss  Willard  and  the  ac- 
companying committee  respectfully  and  heard  their 
plea,  but  told  them  that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for 
a political  party  to  adopt  such  advanced  views.  The 
Democrats  received  the  petition  through  a member 
and  refused  to  incorporate  it  in  their  platform.  The 
position  of  the  Union  on  this  matter  was  opposed 
by  a small  minority,  which,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster  of  Iowa,  withdrew  in  1890 
and  organized  the  Non-Paetisan  W.  C.  T.  U.  After 
a separate  existence  of  a few  years  the  Non-Parti- 
san Union  merged  with  the  parent  organization. 

The  work  of  the  Union  under  Miss  Willard  was 
that  of  agitation,  education,  and  organization,  and 
the  Union  owes  largely  to  her  the  plans  that  are 
now  being  carried  on  in  every  State  and  in  the  50 
nations  federated  in  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  For 
a number  of  years  Miss  Willard  traveled  over  the 
country  organizing  local  and  State  Unions,  visit- 
ing every  State  and  Territory,  and  every  city  of 
10,000  or  over  population.  From  her  power  of  per- 
ceiving that  every  sociological,  business,  education- 
al, and  legislative  question  had  its  temperance  as- 
pect, Miss  Willard  came  to  adopt  her  famous  “Do 
Everything”  policy,  which  has  proved  invaluable 
to  the  temperance  movement. 

The  alliance  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  with  other  moral 
forces  of  the  country  resulted  in  the  gradual  adop- 
tion of  many  departments  of  work  under  six  gen- 
eral lines:  Preventive,  Educational,  Evangelistic, 
Social,  and  Legislative,  besides  the  department  of 
Organization.  Miss  Willard  iirged  the  necessity  of 
bringing  to  the  home,  the  church,  and  electorate 
the  scientific  and  moral  reasons  for  total  absti- 
nence. The  work  of  the  Union  has  been  aptly  called 
“organized  Mother-love.”  In  the  dissemination  of 
its  principles  it  makes  use  of  temperance  mass- 
meetings,  the  press,  medal  contests,  temperance 
concerts,  posters,  exhibits,  and  the  circulation  of 
great  quantities  of  temperance  literature. 

With  the  expansion  of  the  organization,  the  Na- 
tional Union  paid  increasing  attention  to  depart- 
mental work.  This  covered  every  variety  of  activ- 
ity where  temperance  propaganda  could  be  carried 
on  with  profit  to  the  movement.  The  names  of  many 
of  these  departments  were  changed  as  the  work 
progressed. 

The  national  department  of  Parlor  Meetings  and 
Red  Letter  Days,  of  which  Mrs.  Mary  Davis  Tom- 
linson was  superintendent  for  many  years,  has  been 
discontinued;  but  the  Red-Letter  Days,  commem- 
orating the  birthdays  of  leading  W.  C.  T.  U.  pio- 
neers, are  still  celebrated  by  Unions  throughout 
the  country.  They  are  as  follows : 

Jan.  16.  Birthday  of  National  Constitutional  Prohi- 
bition. Lillian  Stevens  Legislative  Fund  Day. 

Feb.  17.  Frances  E.  Willard  Memorial  Fund  Day. 

March  20.  Union  Signal  Subscription  Day. 

April  14.  Young  People’s  Branch  Day  (Birthday  of 
Frances  J.  Barnes). 

May  12.  Mother’s  Day. 

June  9.  Flower  Mission  Day  (Birthday  of  Jennie  Cas- 
seday) . 

July  4.  National  Independence  Day  (Birthday  of  Mary 

H.  Hunt). 

July  21.  Loyal  Temperance  Legion  Day  (Birthday  of 
Anna  A.  Gordon) . 

July  31.  White  Ribbon  Missionary  Day  (Birthday  of 
Mary  Allen  West). 

Aug.  26.  Soldiers’  Hospital  Day  (Birthday  of  Annie 
Wittenmyer). 

Sept.  28.  Children’s  Harvest  Home  and  Young  Cru- 
sader Day  (Birthday  of  Frances  E.  Willard). 

Nov.  3.  World’s  Temperance  Sunday. 

Dec.  23.  Crusade  Day. 

A list  of  the  departments  of  W.  C.  T.  U.  work. 


with  the  date  of  foundation  and  the  name  of  the 
first  and  the  present  director  of  many  of  them,  is 
as  follows : 

1.  Legislation:  (1874)  Committee:  Mrs.  Annie  Wit- 

tenmyer, Mrs.  Mary  A.  Woodbridge,  and  Mrs.  J.  Eilen 
Foster.  Superintendents  (1880)  : Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster; 
Mrs.  Lenna  Lowe  Yost  (1918-  ). 

2.  Loyal  Temperance  Legion:  (1874,  Juvenile  Work) 
Committees.  (1880)  Superintendents:  Miss  Elizabeth 
W.  Greenwood.  (1890,  Department  changed  to  Loyal 
Temperance  Legion  ; 1895,  changed  to  a branch)  Gen- 
eral Secretaries : Mrs.  Culla  J.  Vayhinger,  Mrs.  Flora 
Kays  Hanson. 

3.  The  Press:  (1874)  Chairman  of  committee,  Mrs. 

L.  M.  N.  Stevens.  (1880)  Superintendents:  Mrs.  Mary 
C.  Bancroft ; (1919,  Publicity). 

4.  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction:  (1874)  Juve- 
nile Work  : Chairman,  Frances  Willard.  (1878)  Mrs.  S. 

J.  Steele,  chairman  of  Committee  on  Colleges,  Semina- 
ries and  Public  Schools.  (1880)  Superintendents:  Mrs. 
Mary  H.  Hunt,  Miss  Cora  Frances  Stoddard,  B.A. 

5.  Sunday  School:  (1874)  Chairman  of  Committee: 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Hackett.  (1880)  Superintendents:  Miss  Lu- 
cia E.  F.  Kimball,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Lindsay. 

6.  Purity:  (1875)  Suppression  of  Social  Evil.  (1880) 
Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg.  (1886)  Social  Purity  : Frances  E.  Wil- 
lard. (1888,  Department  of  White  Cross  and  Shield*?  1890, 
Promotion  of  Social  Purity ; 1892,  Department  of  Puri- 
ty) Dr.  Mary  Wood  Allen.  (1907,  Moral  Education  ; 1908, 
Purity)  Mrs.  Rose  W.  A.  Chapman.  (1908,  Mothers’ Meet- 
ings and  White  Ribbon  Recruits),  Mrs.  Helen  L.  Bul- 
lock. (1911,  Curfew),  Miss  Mary  E.  Brown.  (1912,  Pu- 
rity; 1913,  Curfew  and  Policewomen;  1914,  Mothers’ 
Meetings,  White  Ribbon  Recruits,  and  Purity  ; 1916,  Mor- 
al Education  and  Race  Betterment ; 1917,  Mothers’  Meet- 
ings and  White  Ribbon  Recruits;  1920,  Social  Morali- 
ty) ; Mrs.  Gertrude  S.  Martin,  Mrs.  Mary  Durbon  Ream. 

7.  Literature:  (1877)  Superintendents:  Miss  Julia 
Colman,  Miss  Addle  A.  Austin.  (1915,  Department  dis- 
continued.) 

8.  Penal  and  Reformatory  Work:  (1877)  Committee 
chairman,  Mrs.  W.K.  Denny.  (1878-90)  Superintendent : 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Barney.  (1891)  Department  divided  into  three 
parts:  Prison  and  Jail  Work,  Mrs.  Mary  Teats;  Police 
Station  Work,  Miss  C.  E.  Coffin  ; Almshouse  Work,  Miss 

M.  A.  Morrison.  (1892,  Penal  Work) , Mrs.  Jane  M.  Kin- 
ney, (1915,  Prison  Reform;  Prison  Welfare)  (merged 
with  Evangelistic  and  Flower  Mission  departments). 

9.  Young  Women’s  Unions:  (1877) Committees  : Miss 
Jennie  F.  Duty,  Mrs.  Frances  W.  Letter,  Miss  Fanny  Mc- 
Cartney. (1879)  Superintendents  : Mrs.  Frances  J. Barnes. 
(1883,  Young  Woman’s  Temperance  Work  ; 1890,  Young 
Woman’s  Branch  ; 1910,  Young  People’s  Branch)  Miss 
Winona  R.  Jewell. 

10.  Fairs  and  Open  Air  Meetings:  (1880,  State  and 
County  Pairs)  Superintendents  : Mrs.  G.  A.  Moody.  (1902, 
Pairs  and  Open  Air  Meetings)  Mrs.  Julia  D.  Phelps.  (1920, 
Exhibits  and  Fairs)  Mrs.  Carolyn  P.  Lindsay. 

11.  Social  Meetings  and  RedLetter Days : (1880,  Draw- 
ing Room  Meetings)  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Johnson.  (1900,  So- 
cial Meetings  and  Red  Letter  Days)  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Tom- 
linson (discontinued). 

12.  Work  Among  Colored  People:  (1880)  Mrs.  Jane 
M.  Kinney  (discontinued). 

13.  Work  Among  Foreigners : (1880)  Miss  Sarah  P. 
Morrison.  (1918.  Department  of  Americanization  ; 19 — , 
Racial  Groups)  Mrs.  Katherine  L.  Stevenson,  Miss  Rose 
A.  Davison. 

14.  Franchise:  (1881)  Committee:  Frances  E.  Wil- 
lard, Mary  A.  Livermore,  J,  Ellen  Foster.  Superinten- 
dents : Mrs.  Mary  C.  Leavitt,  Mrs.  Zerelda  Wallace,  Dr. 
Anna  Howard  Shaw.  (1918.  Suffrage;  1920,  Christian 
Citizenship)  Mrs.  Deborah  K.  Livingston,  Mrs.  Stella  C. 
Stimson. 

15.  Health  and  Heredity:  (1881,  Heredity) Dr.  Sarah 
H.  Stevenson.  (1894.  Health  and  Heredity)  Miss  .lulia 
Colman.  (1914,  Health  and  Heredity  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation combined  under  Health)  Mrs.  Frances  W.  Leiter, 
Dr.  P.  S.  Bourdeau-Sisco. 

16.  Temperance  and  Labor:  (1881)  Mrs.  C.  M.  No- 
bles. (1921,  Women  in  Industry)  (discontinued). 

17.  Work  Among  Railroad  Employees : (1881)  Miss 
Jennie  Smith.  (19i6,  transferred  to  Christian  Citizen- 
ship department.) 

18.  Work  Among  Soldiers  and  Sailors:  (1881)  Mrs. 
Sarah  A.  McClees.  Miss  Rebecca  N.  Rhoads. 

19.  Evangelistic:  (1883)Mrs.  Hannah  Whltall  Smith, 
Mrs.  Mary  Harris  Armor. 

20.  Flower  Mission:  (1883)  Miss  Jennie  Casseday. 
(Flower  Mission  and  Relief  Work)  Mrs.  Sadie  A.  Hall. 

21.  Medical  Temperance : (1883)  Miss  Jennie  Duty, 
Mrs.  Pearl  Kendall-Hess. 

22.  Work  Among  LnmbermenandMiners : (1883)  Mrs. 
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R.  G.  Peters  (1916,  transferred  to  Christian  Citizen- 
ship department.) 

23.  Anti-2Vorcotics: (1884) Mrs.MaryB. Reese.  (1886, 
Department  of  Narcotics  ; 1898,  Anti-Narcotics)  Mrs.  Al- 
ta Bohren.  (Narcotics)  Mrs.  Ethelyn  Roberts. 

24.  Kinderyarten : (1884)  Mrs.  E.  G.  Green  (discon- 
tinued) . 

25.  Purity  in  Literature  and  Art:  (1884,  Suppression 
of  Impure  Literature)  Miss  Lucy  J.  Holmes.  (1890, 
transi  erred  to  department  of  Purity)  Mrs.  Harriet  Pritch- 
ard. 

26.  Sabbath  Observance : (1884)Mrs.  JosephineBate- 
ham  (transferred  to  Evangelistic  Department). 

27.  Work  Among  Indians:  (1884) Mrs.  H.  C.  McCabe, 

( 191 6,  transferred  to  Christian  Citizenship  department.) 

28.  Parliamentary  Usage : (1887)  Mrs.  Anna  S.  Ben- 
jamin (1887-1917)  ; Mrs.  Warrena  T.  Steele. 

29.  Peace  and  International  Arbitration : (1888)  Mrs. 
Hannah  .J.  Bailey.  (International  Relations)  Mrs.  Mary 
Bell  Harper. 

30.  Institutes : (1889,  School  of  Methods)  Miss  May 

A.  West.  (1900,  Institutes)  Mrs.  Kate  S.  Wilder. 

31.  School  Savings  Banks : (1891)Mrs.  Sara  L.  Ober- 
holtzer.  (1916,  transferred  to  L.  T.  L.  branch.) 

32.  Christian  Citizenship:  (l896)Mrs.  Anna  F.  Bei- 
ler,  Mrs.  Stella  C.  Stimson. 

33.  Medal  Contests:  (1896)  Mrs.  A.  E.  Carman,  Mrs. 
Myra  Miller  Stauffer. 

34.  Physicals ducation  :Mrs.PrancesW.Leiter(  1903) . 

35.  Vnfermented  Wine  at  Sacrament : Mrs.  H.  E.  Hol- 
lingshead  (1903). 

36.  Proportionate  and  Systematic  Giving : MissEsther 
Pugh  (1903). 

37.  Merci/:  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Lovell  (1903). 

38.  Economics  of  Prohibition  : Miss  Epha  M.  Marshall 
(1927). 

39.  Motion  Pictures : Miss  Maude  M.  Aldrich  (1929). 

40.  Temperance  Teaching  in  Daily  Vacation  Bible 
Schools:  Mrs.  Harriet  Pritchard  Crockett  (1929). 

41.  Child  Welfare : (1907,  Juvenile  Courts,  Industrial 
Education,  and  Anti-Child  Labor)  Mrs.  Minnie  U.  Ruth- 
erford (now  Mrs.  Fuller).  (1917,  Child  Welfare)  Mrs. 
Edith  P.  Lee. 

42.  Temperance  and  Missions:  (1907)  Miss  Ella  G. 
Ives,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Ferguson. 

43.  The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools : (1911)  Mrs.  Jean 

B.  Wylie  (transferred  to  Evangelistic  department). 

44.  Organization : Mrs.  Anna  Marden  DeYo. 

45.  Noji-Alcoholic  Fruit  Products : (1929)  Mrs.  James 
M.  Doran. 

In  1898,  at  the  death  of  Miss  Willard,  Mrs.  Lil- 
lian M.  N.  Stevens  was  elected  president,  and  Miss 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  private  secretary  to  Miss  Wil- 
lard, was  elected  vice-president  at  large.  In  the 
same  year  the  Frances  E.  Willard  Memorial  Fund 
was  created,  to  which  each  Union  in  the  United 
States  contributes  to  aid  in  organizing  work.  A Wil- 
lard Memorial  Day  was  fixed  on  Feb.  17,  which  is 
celebrated  annually  by  Union  meetings.  During  the 
years  up  to  1924  this  Fund,  amounting  to  $206,- 
825,  made  possible  the  organization  of  new  Unions ; 
missionary  work  in  Porto  Rico,  Alaska,  and  the 
Philippines ; work  among  negroes ; the  distribution 
of  free  literature  to  libraries;  and  appropriations 
for  the  campaign  for  Prohibition. 

During  Mrs.  Stevens’s  administration  the  work 
of  the  Union  culminated  in  such  important  mea- 
sures as  the  anti-canteen  law,  the  abolishment  of 
legalized  vice  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  procession  of  State-wide  Prohibition  victo- 
ries. In  1895  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  Legislative 
Headquarters  were  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C,, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  securing  Federal  tem- 
perance legisla  tion.  The  Lillian  Stevens  Legislative 
Fund,  to  which  each  Union  also  contributes,  now 
helps  equip  and  maintain  the  Leg- 

Legislative  islative  Headquarters  in  Hotel 
Headquarters  Driscoll,  near  the  Capitol  build- 
Opened  ing.  From  1914  to  1924  the  Fund 
totaled  $61,040.  Under  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Dye  Ellis,  the  first  legislative  representative 
in  Washington,  a bill  was  put  through  to  prohibit 
liquor  sale  in  the  Capitol  building,  which  was  ac- 


complished through  letters  and  petitions  sent  by 
members  of  local  Unions  to  their  Congressmen 
(1903).  In  1897  the  Union  was  successful  in  stop- 
ping the  sale  of  liquor  by  United  States  consuls  in 
foreign  countries. 

In  1896  the  Demorest  Medal  Contests,  a system 
of  public  oratorical  contests  for  the  spread  of  Pro- 
hibition propaganda,  were  merged  with  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.,  with  Mrs.  Demorest,  widow  of  the  donor  of 
the  medals,  in  charge.  Upon  her  death  the  system 
was  continued  as  the  Medal  Contest  Department. 
Another  great  work  was  the  crusade  against  the 
patent-medicine  evil.  Statistics  of  the  percentage 
of  alcohol  in  patent  medicines  assembled  by  the  de- 
partment of  Non-Alcoholic  Medication  were  used 
by  Collier’s  Weelcly  and  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
in  a campaign  of  publicity,  which  brought  about 
Federal  legislation  against  such  medicines. 

For  a number  of  years  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  at  its  an- 
nual conventions  endorsed  three  affiliated  interests 
over  which  it  had  no  financial  control  but  to  which  it 
gave  sympathetic  cooperation:  the  Woman’s  Tem- 
perance Publishing  Association  of  Illinois,  the 
Frances  E.  Willard  National  Temperance  Hospital 
of  Chicago,  and  the  Temple  Building  Association 
of  Chicago.  The  Woman’s  Temperance  Publishing 
Association  of  Illinois,  a stock  com- 
Affiliated  pany  organized  by  Mrs.  Matilda  B. 
Enterprises  Carse  of  Chicago  in  1880,  owned  and 
published  a large  supply  of  temper- 
ance literature,  including  the  Union  Signal,  the 
official  organ  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  In  1903  the  Pub- 
lishing Association  dissolved  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
purchased  the  Union  Signal  by  means  of  a fund 
raised  by  Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon.  From  1909  the 
Union  conducted  a publishing  house  of  its  own. 

The  Frances  E.  Willard  National  Temperance 
Hospital  was  started  in  1883  at  1619  Diversey  Ave., 
Chicago,  through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Willard,  to  dem- 
onstrate the  principle  that  alcohol  is  not  needed  in 
medicine.  The  venture  proved  very  successful  and 
the  hospital  soon  outgrew  its  later  quarters  at  34 1 1 
Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  being  moved  in  May,  1892,  to 
a larger  building  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  near 
Lincoln  Park.  It  ceased  to  be  an  affiliated  interest 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  1900,  but  individual  members 
of  the  Chicago  Union  continued  to  serve  on  its  board 
of  trustees  and  at  the  present  time  it  successfully 
conducts  a general  hospital  service  without  the  use 
of  alcohol.  The  hospital  is  now  located  in  commo- 
dious quarters  at  645  S.  Central  Ave. 

The  idea  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Temple  was  originated 
by  Mrs.  Matilda  B.  Carse,  who  conducted  a cam- 
paign to  raise  funds  for  its  erection.  The  building 
was  begun  in  1890  on  a site  at  Monroe  and  LaSalle 
Streets  in  Chicago  and  erected  at  a cost  of  $1,200,- 
000. 

In  the  years  that  followed  continued  efforts  were 
made  to  raise  funds  for  the  Temple  and  a great  deal 
of  money  was  received  from  local  Unions  and  in- 
dividuals; yet  all  efforts  proved  unavailing  and  in 
1898,  by  vote  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago,  it  was  decided  to  give  up  the  Tem- 
ple enterprise.  The  Temple  building  reverted  to  its 
original  owners  and  in  1900  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  moved 
its  headquarters  to  Evanston,  111.  For  a short  time 
beginning  January,  1891,  they  had  been  located  in 
Evanston. 

As  victories  were  won,  the  membership  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  increased.  From  1896  to  1906  the  mem- 
bership showed  a net  gain  of  39,000,  and  in  1904, 
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at  the  National  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  a gain 
of  5,000  was  reported,  with  1,346  new  Unions  or- 
ganized duringthe  year.  The  Union  was  represented 
at  six  of  the  large  expositions — BuH'alo  in  1901, 
Charleston  in  1902,  St.  Louis  in  1904,  Portland  in 
1905,  Seattle  in  1909,  and  San  Francisco  in  1915, 
receiving  medals  at  the  four  last  named.  Prohibi- 
tion sentiment  had  advanced  to  isuch  an  extent  that 
in  1911  Mrs.  Stevens  prophesied  its  final  victory  in 
a proclamation  issued  Sept.  10,  as  follows: 

To  America,  the  birthplace  of  the  local,  state.  Nation- 
al, and  World’s  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
we  hereby  proclaim,  amid  the  smoke  of  the  second  great 
battle  of  Maine,  the  home  of  Neal  Dow,  and  in  the  state 
which  longer  than  any  other  has  had  a prohibitory  law, 
that  within  a decade,  prohibition  shall  be  placed  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  ; and  to  this  end  we 
call  to  active  cooperation  ali  temperance,  prohibition, 
religious  and  philanthropic  bodies  ; all  patriotic,  frater- 
nal, civic  associations  and  all  Americans  who  love  their 
country. 

This  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  although  Mrs.  Ste- 
vens did  not  live  to  see  the  triumph  of  Prohibition. 
At  her  death  in  1914  she  was  succeeded  by  Miss 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  who  was  president  of  the  Union 
during  the  campaign  which  brought  about  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  Her  untiring 
devotion  resulted  in  the  presenta- 
Mrs.  Stevens’s  tion  to  Congress  in  1914  of  a jje- 
Prophecy  tition  endorsing  the  Hobson  reso- 

Fulfilled.  lution  for  National  Constitution- 

al Prohibition,  containing  signa- 
tures representing  12,000  organizations  and  assem- 
blies aggregating  5,000,000  people.  This  measure 
lacked  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority  and  was 
defeated.  The  Union  also  sponsored  the  Prohibition 
Amendment  introduced  by  Edwin  Y.  Webb  and 
Morris  Sheppard,  which  was  passed  in  1917.  The 
speech  of  Miss  Gordon  in  favor  of  the  Amendment 
was  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  for  Dec. 
17,  1917,  and  the  pen  with  which  Secretary  Polk 
signed  the  measure  was  given  to  the  Union.  The 
Union  was  equally  active  in  the  campaign  to  secure 
the  ratification  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment.  The 
agitation  of  70  years  in  behalf  of  woman  suffrage 
culminated  intheadoptionof  theNineteenthAmend- 
ment  in  1919,  just  in  time  to  aid  the  enforcement 
of  Prohibition.  This  was  a source  of  gratification 
to  the  Union,  which  had  helped  to  create  sentiment 
for  suffrage  as  a temperance  measure,  under  such 
leaders  as  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Leavitt,  Mrs.  Zerelda  Wal- 
lace, and  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw. 

During  the  World  War  (1914-18)  the  Union  co- 
operated closely  with  the  Government  in  its  plans 
for  women’s  war  service.  Miss  Gordon  represented 
the  Union  as  a member  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Women's  Liberty  Loan  Commit- 
tee, the  United  Committee  on  War  Temperance  Ac- 
tivities in  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  National  Leg- 
islative Conference,  and  the  Commis- 
The  Union  sion  of  Nineteen  on  National  Consti- 
in  the  tutional  Prohibition.  The  War  activ- 
World  War  ities  were  undertaken  by  the  Nation- 
alUnion  War  Work  Committee,  which 
consisted  of  the  national  general  ollicers  and  six 
national  superintendents  whose  departments  were 
closely  related.  The  Union  worked  actively  tos])read 
the  Hoover  conservation  ])ledge  and  to  stop  the 
waste  of  grain  in  making  li{juor.  In  securing  War- 
time Prohibition  a memorial  was  addressed  to  the 
President  as  Coinmander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  endorsed  and  signed  by  6,000,000  women. 


asking  for  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  foodstuffs 
in  the  production  of  malt  and  vinous  liquors. 

The  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  sent  ambulances  to  the 
front,  purchased  Liberty  Bonds,  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  general  welfare  activities  in  each  of 
the  sixteen  cantonments,  by  providing  hostess 
houses,  hospital  mothers,  comfort-kits,  knitted  ar- 
ticles, hospital  delicacies  and  flowers,  motor  field- 
kitchens,  stereomotorgraphs,  and  supplying  tem- 
perance speakers  and  literature  for  the  camps.  The 
Social  Hygiene  Division  helped  to  protect  camp 
zones  from  vice,  and  provided  policewomen  for  the 
protection  of  girls.  French  and  Belgian  War  or- 
phans to  the  number  of  3,000  were  supported  by 
the  Union. 

The  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  National  Union  was 
celebrated  in  1924,  at  which  time  the  membership 
was  500,000.  Preparations  for  the  celebration  were 
continued  over  five  years,  during  which  a drive  was 
made  for  1,000,000  members  and  a fund  of  $1,000,- 
000.  A quota  of  money  was  given  to  each  State  to 
be  raised  and  the  appeal  was  extended  to  each  teach- 
er, mother,  and  church  member.  Nearly  all  the  States 
sent  their  quota,  and  10,000  local  Unions  were  en- 
gaged in  the  campaign. 

In  1925  Miss  Gordon,  then  president  of  the  World’s 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  relinquished  the  office  of  president  of 
the  National  Union  and  Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Union,  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed her.  Under  Mrs.  Boole’s  administration,  the 
National  Union  in  1927  asked  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  study  the  Briand  proposal  to  outlaw  war, 
and,  after  many  conversations  between  the  United 
States  and  other  nations,  the  proposal,  now  known 
as  the  “General  Pact  for  the  Renunciation  of  War,” 
was  signed  Aiig.  27,  1928.  The  Union  also  worked 
for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  before  the  Senate. 
Under  Mrs.  Boole’s  presidency  the  Union  has  been 
active  in  frustrating  attempts  of  the  wets  to  re- 
peal State  enforcement  laws  by  means  of  referen- 
dum provisions.  At  the  Minneapolis  convention  in 
1927  the  Union  adopted  a resolution  asking  the 
major  political  parties  to  embody  in  their  plat- 
forms declarations  for  law  enforcement,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  and 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

We  pledge  the  active  support  of  our  organization  to 
an  educational  campaign  to  promote  law  observance ; to 
support  enforcement  officials  and  the  nomination  andelec- 
tion  of  officials  who  are  the  undoubted  friends  of  prohi- 
bition and  who  really  care  that  America  shall  receive  full 
benefit  therefrom. 

Under  the  supervision  of  IMrs.  Stella  C.  Stimson, 
director  of  the  Christian  Citizenship  department, 
the  Union  is  jtusliing  a progressive 

Policies  citizenship  and  law-enforcementpro- 

Since  gram,  whicli  was  adoj)ted  in  cooper- 

Prohibition  ation  with  other  social-welfare  or- 
ganizations. The  Union  is  a vital  fac- 
tor of  the  Woman’s  National  Committee  for  Law 
Enforcement,  through  its  president  and  legislative 
superintendent,  and  is  a member  of  the  National 
and  International  Councils  of  Women,  the  Nation- 
al Committee  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  War,  Wo- 
men’s Foundation  for  Health,  and  the  National 
Conference  of  Organizations  Sui)portingtlie  Eight- 
eenth Amendment. 

The  National  Union  did  not  cease  its  education- 
al work  with  the  adopt  ion  of  the  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  it  has  strengthened  its  de- 
partment of  scientific  temperance  instruction  with 
better  equipment  and  a more  efficient  field  service. 
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In  1928  both  the  Union  and  the  Xational  Educa- 
tional Association  adopted  resolutions  favoring 
continued  temperance  instruction  in  the  schools. 

The  National  Union  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1928,  in  support  of  Her- 
bert Hoover.  Immediately  after  the  election  the 
Union  instituted  an  educational  campaign  to  make 
the  observance  of  law  voluntary.  One  of  its  meth- 
ods was  the  initiation  of  the  “Youth’s  Roll  Call,” 
a pledge-signing  movement  among  young  people 
from  14  to  30  years  of  age,  promising  total  absti- 
nence and  support  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 
This  roll  call  is  conducted  by  the  Young  People’s 
Branch. 

One  of  the  Union’s  most  practical  contributions 
to  the  cause  of  humanity  was  its  participation  in 
the  deputation  sent  by  organized  women  of  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  France,  and  the  United  States  to 
present  memorials  and  petitions  to  the  London  Na- 
val Conference  of  1930,  asking  for 

Unions  a reduction  of  armaments.  The  idea 
Memorialize  originated  with  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of 
Naval  Japan,  whose  leaders,  appealing  to 
Conference  practically  all  of  the  other  women’s 
organizations  in  Japan,  obtained 
180,000  signatures  to  their  petition.  Miss  Uta  Hy- 
ashi,  vice-president,  and  Mrsi.  Tsune  Gauntlett,  di- 
rector of  the  department  of  Peace  of  the  Japanese 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  were  the  Japanese  representatives  of 
the  deputation  which  presented  the  memorial  to 
the  London  Conference. 

Mrs.  Gaxxntlett  wrote  to  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt,  chairman  of  the  National  Committee  on  the 
Caxxse  and  Cxxre  of  War  in  the  United  States,  ask- 
ing the  organized  women  of  America  to  join  in  the 
pilgrimage  for  World  Peace.  The  National  W.  C. 
T.  U.  joined  the  ten  other  woman’s  organizations 
forming  the  National  Committee  on  the  Cause  and 
Cxxre  of  War  in  approval  of  the  plan,  the  Commit- 
tee voting  to  send  foxxr  delegates  to  the  Conference 
with  a memorial  voicing  the  sentiment  of  its  6,- 
000,000  members.  Aix  appeal  was  also  made  to  the 
women  of  Great  Britain  and  France  and  petitions 
were  prepared  iix  those  countries  by  affiliated  or- 
ganizations woi’king  for  World  Peace.  In  Great 
Britain  the  Womeix’s  Peace  Crxxsade,  with  its  sev- 
enteen affiliated  organizations,  xinder  the  direction 
of  its  chairman.  Lady  Horsley,  also  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Women’s  Total  Abstinence  Union 
and  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  sxxperintendent  of  Medi- 
cal Temperance,  prepared  a petition  and  made  the 
arrangements  for  the  x’eception  of  the  depxxtation. 

The  deputation,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Tsuixe  Gaunt- 
lett and  Miss  Uta  Hyashi,  of  Japan;  Mrs.  Edger- 
ton  Parsons,  Miss  Josephine  Schain,  Mrs.  Penny- 
backer,  and  Dr.  Izora  Scott,  of  United  States ; Lady 
Horsley  and  Mrs.  Corbett- Ashby,  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  Madame  Rudler,  of  France,  was  received  on 
Feb.  6 by  a committee  of  the  Naval  Conference, 
consisting  of  Prime  Minister  MacDonald  of  En- 
gland, Secretary  of  State  Stimson  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Wakatsxxki  of  Japan,  and  Mr.  Fenton 
•of  Australia.  In  reply  both  Premier  MacDonald  and 
Secretary  Stimson  expressed  approval  of  the  me- 
morials and  urged  the  women  to  keep  up  their  work 
for  peace. 

The  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  pxxblishes  two  papers, 
a weekly,  the  Union  Signal,  and  a monthly  maga- 
zine for  children,  the  Young  Crusader.  The  first  or- 
gan of  the  Union  was  the  Woman’s  Temperance 
Union,  a monthly.  In  1874  a committee  consisting 


of  Mrs.  Annie  T.  Wittenmyer  (Pa.),  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Steele  (Wis.),  Mi's.  S.  A.  Gifford  (Mass.),  Mrs.  E. 
E.  Marcy  ( 111. ) , Miss  Emma  J anes  ( Cal. ) , and  Mrs. 

Mary  C.  Johnson  (N.  Y.)  had  been  ap- 
Official  pointed  to  consider  the  establishment  of 
Publi-  a paper,  as  the  organ  of  the  Union.  The 
cations  periodical  was  named  the  W Oman’s  Tem- 
pterance  Union,  and  was  founded  in  June 
of  that  yeai’,  with  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Johnson,  as  pub- 
lisher and  Mrs.  Mary  Towne  Burt,  her  assistant, 
and  Mrs.  Jeixnie  Fowler  Willing  the  first  editor. 
Iix  1875  the  name  was  changed  to  Our  Union  and 
Mrs.  Willing  continued  as  editor  xxntil  1876.  Dur- 
ing the  next  six  years  Miss  Mai-garet  E.  Winslow 
was  editor. 

In  1883  Our  Union  was  consolidated  with  the  Sig- 
nal, a temperance  periodical  which  had  been  pub- 
lished in  Chicago  for  three  years  by  the  Woman’s 
Temperance  PublishingAssociatioix,  under  the  title 
of  the  Union  Signal.  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Willai’d,  editor 
of  the  Signal,  continxxed  to  edit  the  new  paper  un- 
til 1885,  the  first  number  appearing  Jan.  4,  1883. 
For  twenty  years  it  was  owned  and  published  by 
the  Woman’s  Temperance  Publishing  Association, 
but  in  1903  it  was  pxxrchased  outright  by  the  Na- 
tional W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  has  since  been  published  at 
Evanston,  111.  Succeeding  managing  editors  have 
been:  Mrs.  Mai'y  Allen  West,  1885-92;  Miss  Mar- 
garet Sudduth,  1892-95  and  1900-01 ; Mrs.  Susanna 
M.  D.  Fry,  1896-98;  Mrs.  Clara  C.  Chapin,  1899; 
Mrs.  Cornelia  T.  Jewett  (later Mrs. Hatcher ) , 1902- 
10;  and  Miss  Julia  F.  Deane,  1911 — . 

The  Union  Signal  carries  a special  page  of  news 
for  and  from  the  Young  People’s  Branch;  and  in- 
ternational friendliness  is  developed  through  a page 
devoted  to  statements  of  pi'ogress  in  the  51  coun- 
tries federated  in  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  It  has 
a wide  circulation  and  has  been  of  immense  value 
iix  the  propagation  of  Prohibition  principles.  The 
present  editor  is  Miss  Julia  F.  Deane,  assisted  by 
Miss  Vida  I.  Thompson.  The  Young  Crusader  is  an 
illustrated  paper  for  boys  and  girls,  and  has  been 
of  great  importance  in  temperance  work  among 
childx’en.  Its  editor  is  Miss  Edith  G.  Long.  In  1887 
the  Young  Woman’s  Branch  began  the  publication 
of  a periodical  entitled  Oak  axxd/'nx/ Lea/,  with  Miss- 
es Margaret  A.  Sudduth  and  Jennie  A.  Stewart  as 
editors.  In  1892  the  name  was  changed  to  Our 
Young  Women  and  Miss  Stewart  was  made  sole 
editor. 

From  1874  to  1886  the  headquarters  of  the  Na- 
tional W.  C.  T.  U.  were  located  in  New  York  city. 
In  the  latter  year  they  were  moved  to  161  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago,  whex’e  the  work  was  carried  on  until 
1892.  From  1892  to  1900  the  Union  occupied  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  Temple,  erected  for  its  purposes,  at  the 
corner  of  Monroe  and  La  Salle  Streets.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  headqxxarters  were  removed  to  their  pres- 
ent location  at  1730  Chicago  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 
A commodious  bxxilding  hoxxses  the  administrative 
offices,  the  editorial  offices,  and  the  offices  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Yoxxng  People’s  Branch  and  the  Loyal 
Temperance  Legion.  All  department  literature  is 
published  there  axxd  millions  of  pages  are  annually 
sent  out  for  circxxlation  throughout  the  coxxntry  and 
iix  foreign  countries.  Miss  Jeanette  E.  Nichols  is 
business  manager.  A large  stock  of  leaflets,  books, 
pledge-cards,  music,  pictures,  medals,  posters,  bad- 
ges, and  slides  are  carried.  The  National  general 
officers  compose  the  publishing  board,  of  which  Mrs. 
Margaret  C.  Munns  is  chairman. 
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The  present  officers  (1930)  are:  Honorary  Pres- 
ident, Miss  Anna  Adams  Gordon  ( 1925-  ) ; presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole  ( 1925-  ) ; vice-president, 

Mrs.  Ida  B.  Wise  Smith  (1925-  ) ; corresponding 

secretary,  Mrs.  Anna  Maiden  DeYo  ( 1927-  ) ; re- 
cording secretary,  Mrs.  Sara  H.  Hoge  (1926-  ) ; 

assistant  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Nelle  G.  Bur- 
ger (1926-  ) ; and  treasurer,  Mrs.  Margaret  C. 

Munns  (1915-  ). 

The  idea  of  an  international  woman’s  temperance 
union  was  first  proposed  by  Miss  Frances  E.  Wil- 
lard in  1876  in  an  article  in  the  Woman’s  Temper- 
ance Union,  and  the  proposal  was  approved  by  the 
delegates  attending  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  Con- 
vention at  Philadelphia  in  that  year.  The  Conven- 
tion was  attended  by  a number  of 
Miss  Willard  British  women,  who  joined  in  the 

Founds  tentative  organization  of  an  inter- 
World  Union  national  union,  with  Mrs.  Marga- 
ret E.  Parker,  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  British  Women’s  Temperance  Associa- 
tion, as  first  president.  Nothing  further  was  ac- 
complished, however,  until  1883,  when  the  World’s 
W.  C.  T.  U.  was  founded  by  Miss  Willard  as  an 
outgrowth  of  a visit  to  San  Francisco,  where  she 
saw  the  misery  and  degradation  of  Chinatown.  Her 
impressions  on  that  visit  led  her  to  inaugurate  tem- 
perance work  among  the  women  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  her  reasons  were  stated  as  follows: 

The  Mission  of  the  white  ribbon  women  is  to  organize 
the  motherhood  of  the  world  for  peace  and  purity ; the 
protection  and  exaltation  of  its  homes.  We  must  send 
forth  a clear  call  to  our  sisters  across  the  sea,  and  to  our 
brothers  none  the  less.  We  must  be  no  longer  hedged 
about  by  the  artificial  boundaries  of  State  and  nation. 

At  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  Convention  at  De- 
troit in  1883  Miss  Willard  urged  the  appointment 
of  a commission  on  a plan  of  organization  of  a 
World’s  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and 
subsequently  the  organization  was  completed.  The 
first  officers  were : President,  Mrs.  Margaret  Bright 
Lucas,  sister  of  John  Bright,  of  England,  and  also 
president  of  the  British  Women’s  Temperance  As- 
sociation ; vice-president.  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard, 
president  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U. ; correspond- 
ing secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Leavitt;  and  trea- 
surer, Miss  Esther  Pugh.  A summary  of  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  the  World’s  Union  was  embodied 
in  the  preamble  of  the  constitution,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

In  the  love  of  God  and  humanity,  we,  representing  the 
Christian  women  of  the  world  without  distinction  of  race 
or  colour,  band  ourselves  together  with  the  solemn  con- 
viction that  our  united  faith  and  work  will,  with  God’s 
blessing,  prove  healthful  in  creating  a strong  public  sen- 
timent in  favour  of  personal  purity  of  life,  including  to- 
tal abstinence  from  the  use  of  all  narcotic  poisons  ; the 
protection  of  the  home  by  outlawing  the  traffic  in  alco- 
holic liquors,  opium,  tobacco,  and  Impurity;  the  sup- 
pression by  law  of  gambling  and  Sunday  desecration  ; 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  all  nations ; and 
the  establishments  of  courts  of  national  and  internation- 
al arbitration  which  shall  banish  war  from  the  world. 

The  pledge  of  the  World’s  Union  reads: 

I hereby  solemnly  promise,  God  helping  me,  to  abstain 
from  all  Alcoholic  Liquors  as  beverages,  whether  dis- 
tilled, fermented,  or  malted  ; from  opium  in  all  its  forms, 
and  to  employ  all  proper  means  to  discourage  the  use 
of  and  traffic  in  the  same. 

In  1883  Mrs.  Mary  Clement  Leavitt  became  the 
first  organizer  for  the  World’s  Union  and  traveled 
round  the  world,  visiting43  countries,  holding  more 
than  1,600  meetings,  and  forming  160  temperance 
societies  during  an  absence  of  seven  years.  In  the 
same  year  Miss  Willard  sent  out  the  first  interna- 


tional call  for  Prohibition,  peace,  purity,  and  free- 
dom from  the  opium  traffic,  in  the  form  of  a peti- 
tion addressed  to  all  the  governments  of  the  world, 
to  be  signed  by  the  people  of  the  world.  This  Poly- 
glot Petition  has  received  signatures  and  attes- 
tations to  the  number  of  7,000,- 
Mrs.  Leavitt’s  000.  Mrs.  Leavitt  carried  it  with 
Missionary  her  on  her  world  tour,  securing 
Tour  thousands  of  signatures  in  many 

lands.  It  was  first  presented  to 
the  International  Temperance  Congress  at  Ant- 
werp, Belgium,  in  1885,  by  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Willard; 
and  in  1895  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  presented  it 
to  President  Cleveland,  who  received  it  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Government. 

On  her  world  tour  Mrs.  Leavitt  first  visited  the 
Sandwich  (Hawaiian)  Islands,  where  she  formed 
three  local  Unions  and  appointed  Mrs.  Mary  S. 
Whitnej'’  as  national  president.  In  1885  she  visited 
New  Zealand,  where  she  formed  10  Unions,  and 
Australia,  where  she  formed  5 Unions  in  Queens- 
land, 1 each  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and 
South  Australia,  and  2 in  Tasmania.  Subsequent- 
ly she  formed  10  Unions  in  Japan  and  5 in  China 
( 1886-87  ) ; and  1 each  in  Siam  and  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements, 4 in  Burma,  and  15  in  Hindustan  ( 1887- 
88).  In  1889  she  visited  Africa,  forming  organiza- 
tions in  Natal,  Orange  Free  State,  Cape  Colony,  the 
Kongo,  Old  Calabar,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  Madeira 
Islands.  In  1890  she  visited  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope, with  the  exception  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Turkey,  forming  3 Unions  in  Italy  and  1 in  Nor- 
way, and  in  1891  she  organized  societies  in  Egj'pt, 
Jerusalem,  Beirut,  Smyrna,  Florence,  London,  and 
Liverpool.  Later  in  the  same  year  she  visited  South 
America,  forming  Unions  in  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
and  Brazil. 

Other  round-the-world  missionaries  followed  Mrs. 
Leavitt  and  continued  the  work  of  organization. 
Miss  Jessie  Ackermann  sailed  in  1889  and  lectured 
i 11  all  the  organizedcountries,  forming  many  Unions. 
In  thefollowingyear,  while  in  Australia, shebrought 
about  the  federation  of  the  State  Unions  and  in 
1891  was  made  president  of  the  Australasian  Union, 
an  office  which  she  held  for  three  years.  Other  ear- 
ly missionaries  included  Dr.  Kate  Bushnell,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Wheeler  Andrew,  Miss  Mary  Allen  West 
(died  in  Japan),  Mrs.  Deborah  Knox  Livingston, 
Mrs.  Katherine  Lent  Stevenson,  Miss  Ellen  M. 
Stone,  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Stoddard,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Wil- 
lard, Mrs.  Mary  A.  Woodbridge,  Mrs.  Kara  G. 
Smart  Root,  Mrs.  Nelle  G.  Burger,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Faxon,  and  Miss  Belle  Kearney. 

Much  organization  work  Avas  also  done  by  local 
residents  in  various  countries.  A Union  was  formed 
in  Paris  in  1888  by  an  American,  but  remained  in- 
active until  revived  by  Mrs.  Hannah  Whitall  Smith 
in  1891-92,  while  a Young  Women’s  Union  was  or- 
ganized in  that  city  by  a Miss  Gib- 
All  son.  During  the  decade  1880-90,  Miss 
Continents  Charlotte  A.  Gray,  Mrs.  Selmer,  and 
Organized  Mrs.  Anderson-Mei  jerhelra  organized 
Unions  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, while  similar  work  was  done  by  IMrs.  Locke 
in  Turkey,  Mrs.  Olinger  in  Korea,  Mrs.  Peters  in 
Newfoundland,  !Mrs.  Alice  Gordon  Gulick  in  Spain, 
Mrs.  NovikofT  in  Russia,  Mrs.  Kalopothakes  in 
Greece,  and  Mrs.  Dale  in  Syria. 

Women  missionaries  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions in  many  countries  have  been  able  rational 
and  local  officers  of  the  Unions,  cooperating  with 
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the  program  of  tlie  World’s  Union.  They  are  tlie 
mainstay  of  the  foreign  auxiliaries  that  assist  the 
native  Unions.  Each  of  the  well-organized  countries 
publishes  its  own  national  paper  and  there  are  al- 
so many  State  ollicial  papers,  including  several  for 
children.  The  Honorary  Secretary’s  office  in  En- 
gland issues  a special  white  ribbon  Bulletin  every 
six  or  eight  weeks.  The  Union  Signal  and  World’s 
White  Bibhon  was  the  official  organ  of  both  the 
World’s  and  National  Unions  from  1883  until  De- 
cember, 1903. 

The  British  Women’s  Temperance  Association, 
which  was  formed  in  1876  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
by  Mrs.  Margaret  Parker,  was  instituted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Woman’s  Temperance  Crusade  in 
America  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Eliza  D. 
(“Mother”)  Stewart.  It  is  now  affiliated  with  the 
World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  In  Canada  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  had 
its  inception  in  the  Woman’s  Prohibition  League, 
formed  in  Owen  Sound,  Ontario,  in  1874  by  Mrs. 
R.  J.  Doyle.  Upon  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt 
to  On  tario  many  meetings  were  addressed,  the  name 
of  the  Owen  Sound  organization  was  changed  to 
the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  the 
movement  spread  through  the  eastern  provinces  un- 
til the  Dominion  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  organized  at  Mon- 
treal in  October,  1883,  with  Mrs.  Letitia  Youmans 
as  first  president.  The  Dominion  Union  is  affiliated 
with  the  World’s  Union. 

The  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  the  first  organiza- 
tion of  Christian  women  to  make  an  international 
appeal  for  the  establishment  of  total  abstinence, 
scientific  temperance  training  in  the  schools,  courts 
of  international  arbitration,  the  promotion  of  equal 
moral  standards,  the  enfranchisement  of  women, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
beverage  alcohol.  The  badge  of  the  society  is  a bow 
of  white  ribbon,  and  its  motto  is:  “For  God  and 
Home  and  Every  Land.” 

The  first  World  Convention  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
was  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  November,  1891,  and 
was  attended  by  delegates  from  many  countries. 

At  that  time  it  was  reported  that 
Membership  the  Union  was  organized  in  more 
of  the  than  40  countries,  with  a member- 
World’s  ship  of  more  than  200,000,  and  that 
W.  C.  T.  U.  the  number  of  pledged  children  in 
Loyal  Temperance  Legions  and  oth- 
er juvenile  societies  was  more  than  500,000.  In  1929 
the  number  of  World’s  Unions  was  51,  and  the  to- 
tal paid  membership  was  685,113.  A list  of  Unions 
in  existence  at  that  time,  with  the  date  of  affiliation 
with  the  World’s  Union,  officers,  and  present  mem- 
bership, is  as  follows: 

1892.  Argentina:  Senora  Julieta  Meyans  de  Pueyrre- 
don,  Buenos  Aires  ; .3,000. 

1891.  Australia  : Mrs.  Walter  Strang,  Wahroonga,  Syd- 
ney, New  South  Wales  ; 14,432. 

Austria  : Frau  Sporri-Seidlmann,  Graz,  Wleland- 
gasse ; 300. 

1896.  Belgium  : Mrs.  Puttemans,  36  Ave.  de  Tercoigne, 
Watermael,  Brussels ; 208. 

1899.  Bermuda  : Mrs.  Charles  Rankin,  Kingston  House, 
St.  Georges  ; 260. 

1892.  Brazil : Dona  Jeronyma  Mesquita,  Rua  Senador 
Verguero  239,  Rio  de  Janeiro  ; 1,000. 

1899.  British  Honduras  : Mrs.  Louise  A.  Watrous,  Pun- 
ta  Gorda. 

1886.  Bulgaria  : Madame  Konowa,  Rue  Vitoche  66,  So- 
fia. 

1887.  Burma : Miss  Araburn,  1 Lancaster  Road,  Ran- 
goon : 600. 

1883.  Canada  : Mrs.  Sara  R.  Wright,  “Restholme,”  S. 
London,  Ontario  ; 20,293. 

1898.  Ceylon  : Mrs.  H.  M.  Peries,  Heshcot,  de  Saxam 
Place,  Maradena,  Colombo  ; 899. 


1889.  Chile  : Mrs.  W.  D.  Carhart,  Sweet  Memorial,  Sar- 
jento  Aldea,  1035,  Santiago  ; 200. 

1886.  China  : Mrs.  Herman  C.  E.  Liu,  500  Mission  Build- 
ing, Yuen  Ming  Yuen  Road,  Shanghai ; 2,000. 

1920.  Costa  Rica  : Mrs.  Fiske,  Escuela  Methodista,  San 
Jose,  Box  1169. 

1921.  Cuba  : Miss  Hortensia  Lamar,  Cuba  31,  Havana  ; 
310. 

1888.  Denmark : Mrs.  A.  Bonnichsen,  Aalekeste  vei 
Yanlese,  Copenhagen  ; 1,604. 

1891.  Egypt : Mrs.  A.  Goubran,  American  Mission,  Cai- 
ro : 500. 

1876.  England  and  Wales  : Mrs.  Randolph  Clarkson, 
Black  Root,  Hartopp  Road,  Pour  Oaks,  Birming- 
ham ; 157,238. 

1923,  Esthonia ; Mrs.  Peeter  Pold,  Munga  2,  Dorpat ; 
3,000. 

1922.  Fiji : Mrs.  Johnson,  c/o  Mrs.  Anderson,  Victoria 
Parade,  Suva  ; 213. 

1895.  Finland  : Miss  Fannie  von  Hertzen,  27  Liisan- 
katu,  Helsingfors  ; 1,000. 

1888.  France  ; Mme.  Perrelet,  7 Rue  Jonet-Lucot,  Ville 
d’Avray,  S.  et  Oise,  Paris  ; 221. 

1896.  Germany:  Fraulein  Gustel  von  Blucher,  Liebig- 
strasse  12,  Dresden  ; 3,075. 

1891.  Greece:  Madame  Perren,  Rue  Epire  14,  Athens. 

1896.  Iceland  : Mrs.  Ingveldar-Gudmundsdottir,  Rey- 
kjavik ; 5'00. 

1887.  India:  Miss  Mary  J.  Campbell,  3 Commissioner 
Lane,  Delhi ; 5,050. 

1896.  Ireland  (South)  : Mrs.  Cooke,  13  Eaton  Square, 
Terenure,  County  Dublin  ; 5,215. 

1922.  Ireland  (Ulster)  : Mrs.  Emily  Moffatt  Clow,  Fed- 
dal  House,  Portadown,  County  Down,  4.570. 

1891.  Italy:  Signora  Cosetta  Lazzari  Errara  (M.D.), 
Milan. 

1886.  Japan  : Mme.  Chiya  Kozaki,  360  Hyakuninmac- 
li,  Okubo,  Tokyo;  6,207. 

1911.  Korea  : Mrs.  Helen  J.  Billings,  Chosen  College, 
Seoul ; 1,100. 

1923.  Latvia  : Mrs.  Milda  Kempels,  Gertrudes  iela  23, 
Riga  ; 180. 

1923.  Lithuania : 

1888.  Madagascar: 

1891.  Madeira  : Mrs.  E.  R.  Smart,  Funchal. 

1887.  Malaya  : Miss  Sophia  Blackmore,  Mount  Sophia, 
Singapore  ; 894. 

1894.  Mexico  : 

1890.  Newfoundland  : Mrs.  E.  G.  Hunter,  67  Springdale 
St.,  St.  John’s  : 75. 

1885.  New  Zealand  : Mrs  T.  E.  Taylor,  Cashmere  Hills, 
Christchurch  ; 7,711. 

1892.  Norway  : Fru  Inga  Zapffe,  Nottero  ; 4,018. 

1917.  Panama  : Miss  Elsie  J.  Keyser,  Box  108,  Ancon, 

Canal  Zone. 

Palestine:  Miss  M.  P.  Davies,  P.  O.  Box  73,  Je- 
rusalem : 438. 

Peru  : Senorlta  Maria  J.  Alvarado  Rivera,  Lima. 

1929.  Poland : 

1876.  Scotland:  Hon.Mrs.Forrester-Paton,  Alloa  ; 47,- 
723. 

1911.  South  Africa : Mrs.  J.  E.  Ennals,  Bompas  Road, 
Dunkeld,  Johannesburg;  4,572  ; native  members, 
874. 

1896.  Sweden  : Miss  Maria  Sandstrom,  Sm&landsgatan 
42,  Stockholm  ; 9,225. 

1921.  Switzerland  : Mme.Katherine  Jomini,Nyol,Vaud. 

1897.  Syria:  Mrs.  Alexander  Bey-Baroody,  Beirut ; 300. 

1896.  Turkey  : Mme.  Hussein  Bey  ; 12. 

1892.  Uruguay : Dona  Manuela  Herrera  de  Salterain, 
Calle  Canelones  1276,  Montevideo  ; 1,000. 

1874.  United  States:  Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole,  3’77  Parkslde 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 401,49'7. 

1906.  West  Africa : Mrs.  Rachel  R.  Williams,  Monro- 
via, Liberia. 

The  work  of  tlie  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  carried 
on  in  many  departments.  A list  of  the  departments, 
with  their  directors  in  1929,  is  as  follows: 

I.  Organization:  Is  under  the  care  of  the  general  of- 
ficers and  organizers. 

Young  Woman’s  Branch : Mrs.  Oswald  Carver,  Cra- 
nage Hall,  Holmes  Chapel,  Cheshire,  England. 

Loyal  Temperance  Legion  Branch:  Miss  Mary  B. 
Ervin,  252  N.  King  St.,  Xenia,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

II.  Preventive  and  Educational. 

Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  in  Schools  and 
Colleges:  Miss  Cora  F.  Stoddard,  400  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Sunday  School  Work:  Mrs.  Wallace,  The  Orchard, 
Regent  St.,  Paisley,  Scotland. 

Moral  Education : Mrs.  Emily  Moffatt  Clow,  Ped- 
dal  House.  Portadown,  Ulster,  Ireland. 
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Little  White  Ribboners : Mrs.  Houlton,  1868  Dou- 
gall  Aye.,  Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Anti-Gambling : Mrs.  Ware  Copeland,  Canterbury, 
Victoria,  Australia. 

1 School  of  Methods:  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Gordon,  Au- 
burndale,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Publicity:  Miss  Julia  F.  Deane,  1730  Chicago  Ave., 
Evanston,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 

T emperance  Literature : Mrs.  Cameron,  U.P. Manse, 
Hopeman,  Banffshire,  Scotland. 

Medal  Contests:  Mrs.  Will  Pugsley,  126  Yorkvllle 
Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Humane  Education : Mrs.  Mary  F.  Lovell,  215  Sum- 
mit Ave.,  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

School  Sainngs  and  Thrift : 

Medical  Temperance : Lady  Horsley,  10  York  House, 
Kensington,  London,  W.  England. 

Food  Reform:  Miss  May  Yates,  182  Regent’s  Park 
Road,  London,  N.W.,  England. 

N on- Alcoholic  Fruit  Products : Madame  Jom ini, Ny- 
ol,  Vaud,  Switzerland. 

III.  Evangelistic. 

Evangelistic  Worlo:  Lady  Holder,  155  Payneham 
Road,  St.  Peter’s,  E.  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Prisons,  Charitable  and  Reformatory  Work:  Miss 
Dagmar  Prior,  Kronprincesse  Gade  4,  Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

Work  Among  Soldiers  and  Sailors:  Mrs.  Ella  Hoo- 
ver Thacher,  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Systematic  Giving  and  Bequests : Mrs.  0.  C.  Whit- 
man, Canso,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada. 

Cooperation  ivith  Missionary  Societies : Mrs.  Car- 
oline McDowell,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

IV.  Social. 

Parlour  Meetings:  Mrs.  John  McLeod,  13  Dixon 
St.,  Malvern,  Melbourne,Victoria,  Australia. 

Counter-attraction  to  Licensed  Houses:  Mrs.  Asa 
Gordon,  Highland  Park,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

W.  C.  T.  U.  Exhibits:  Miss  Poster  Newton,  Mid- 
hurst, Richmond,  Surrey,  England. 

Flower  Mission  : Mrs.  Annie  Carvosso,  North  Quay, 
Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia. 

V.  Legal. 

Petitions  and  Legislative  Work:  Mrs.  Lenna  Lowe 
Yost,  Hotel  Driscoll,  Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Protection  of  Native  Races  : The  Lady  Cecilia 
Roberts,  Boothby,  Brampton,  Cumberland,  England. 

Peace  and  International  Arbitration:  Miss  Izora 
Scott,  2605  Valley  Blvd.,  Alhambra,  Calif.,  U.  S.  A. 

Citizenship:  Mrs.  Ida  B.  Wise  Smith,  2416  King- 
man  Boulevard,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 

Traveller’s  Aid:  Dr.  Sara  Detwiler,  50  Ahrens  St., 
W.  Kitchener,  Ontario,  Canada. 

The  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  held  thirteen  con- 
ventions, as  follows ; Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  1891 ; 
Chicago,  111., U.  S.  A.,  1893 ; London,  England,  1895 ; 
Toronto,  Canada,  1 897 ; Edinburgh,  Scotland,  1 900 ; 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  1903;  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S. 
A.,  1906;  Glasgow,  Scotland,  1910;  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  U.  S.  A.,  1913;  London,  England,  1920;  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  U.  S.  A.,  1922;  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
1925;  and  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  1928.  It  has  had 
five  presidents : Mrs.  Margaret  Bright  Lucas,  1884- 
88 ; Miss  Frances  E.  W illard,  1888-98 ; Lady  Henry 
Somerset,  England,  1900-06;  the  Countess  of  Car- 
lisle, England,  1906-21;  and  Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon, 
U.  S.  A.,  1922-  . 

In  1920  Miss  Gordon,  then  president  of  the  Na- 
tional W.  C.  T.  U.,  was  commissioned  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  World’s  Union,  and,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Julia  F,  Deane,  visited  many  European  and 
South  American  countries,  encouragingUnions  and 
addressing  meetings.  As  superintendent  of  the  Ju- 
venile Division  of  the  World’s  Union,  Miss  Gordon 
has  also  arranged  demonstrations  of 
Juvenile  children  at  temperance  meetings,  a to- 
Division  tal  of  350,000  children  having  signed 
the  juvenile  pledge.  Miss  Hardynia  K. 
Norville  has  been  for  many  years  World’s  Union 
representative  in  Argentina,  South  America,  or- 
ganizing the  women  of  that  country  for  temper- 
ance, and  Miss  Flora  Strout  is  World’s  organizer  for 
Brazil.  Tn  recent  years  Miss  Agnes  E.  Slack,  hon- 
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orary  secretary  of  the  World’s  Union,  has  organ- 
ized white  ribbon  groups  on  the  Continent. 

The  headquarters  of  the  World’s  Union  are  at 
Rest  Cottage,  Evanston,  111.,  U.  S.  A.  The  present 
ollicers  are : President,Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon,  Evans- 
ton, 111. ; vice-presidents,  Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.,  Miss  Emilie  J.  Solomon,  Alex- 
andra Club,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  and  Miss 
Maria  Sandstrom,  Smalandsgatan  42,  Stockholm, 
Sweden ; honorary  secretaries,  Miss  Agnes  E.  Slack, 
32  The  Ridgeway,  Golder’s  Green,  London,  England, 
and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Brown,  181  Williams  St.,  Kingston, 
Ontario,  Canada;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Margaret  C. 
Munns,  Evanston,  111. 

Bibliogeaphy. — Anna  A.  Gordon,  The  Beautiful  Life 
of  Frances  E.  Willard,  Chicago,  1898  ; Elizabeth  P.  Gor- 
don, Women  Torch-bearers,  Evanston,  111.,  1924  ; files 
of  the  Union  Signal,  1887-1930  ; Frances  E.  Willard, 
Woman  and  Temperance,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1883,  and 
Glimpses  of  Fifty  Years,  Chicago,  1889. 

WOMAN’S  CRUSADE.  See  Woman’s  Temper- 
ance Crusade. 

WOMAN’S  KEELEY  LEAGUE.  See  Keelet 
League. 

WOMAN’S  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT.  An  American  federation 
of  women’s  societies,  formed  in  1922  for  cooj>erative 
encouragement  of  law  enforcement  in  the  United 
States,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Act.  The  following 
organizations  are  affiliated  with  the  National  Com- 
mittee: General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  (2,- 
000,000  members)  ; Young  Women’s  Christian  As- 
sociation (609,739  members)  ;National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  ( 1,382,741  members)  ; Lend- 
A-Hand  Society;  International  Order  of  King’s 
Daughters ; Federation  of  Women’s  Boards  of  For- 
eign Missions  of  North  America;  Council  of  Wo- 
men for  Home  Missions;  Woman’s  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  (401,497  members)  ; and  National 
Woman’s  Democratic  Law  Enforcement  League. 

Through  the  participation  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  tem- 
perance women  have  played  an  important  part  in 
the  activities  of  the  Committee.  In  addition  to  these 
affiliated  groups,  having  a membership  of  12,000,- 
000  women,  above  the  average  in  character,  intel- 
lect, and  patriotism,  several  other  organizations 
have  taken  strongstandson  law  enforcement,  which 
aline  them  with  the  Woman’s  National  Committee. 
Among  these  unaffiliated  groups  are  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  American  Association  of  University  Wo- 
men, the  women  of  the  Granges,  and  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

The  National  Committee  for  Law  Enforcement 
has  no  salaried  officials.  In  1 928  it  had  sixteen  State 
organizations,  with  offices  in  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  Ohio.  Its  work,  mainly  educational,  is 
carried  on  through  conventions,  committees,  text- 
books, literature,  posters,  and  a monthly  paper,  the 
Spotlight,  published  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Henry  W. 
Peabody,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  has  been  general  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  from  the  time  of  its  incep- 
tion. 

The  first  important  convention  of  the  National 
Committee  was  held  in  Washington,  D.C. , April  10- 
11,  1924.  President  Coolidge  and  two  members  of 
his  Cabinet  addressed  the  delegates.  More  than  1,- 
300  women  registered  from  35  States.  In  January, 
1926,  on  the  sixth  anniversary  of  National  Prohi- 
bition, a memorial  signed  by  many  of  the  most  in- 
fluential women  of  the  United  States  was  sent  to 
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President  Coolidge,  all  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
various  members  of  the  Senate  and  House.  “Put  Pro- 
hibition Enforcement  in  the  hands  of  its  friends,” 
was  the  keynote  of  this  memorial,  which  offered 
fullest  cooperation  with  the  Government  in  a vig- 
orous campaign  for  Prohibition  enforcement. 

The  leaders  of  the  Committee  were  active  in  the 
National  Conference  on  Prohibition  Enforcement 
Planks  and  Dry  Candidates,  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Feb.  28,  1928,  and  were  members  of  the  Con- 
tinuation Committee  of  the  31  dry  organizations 
of  the  United  States  organized  to  oppose  the  wet 
candidacy  of  Alfred  E.  Smith  for  the  Presidency. 
During  the  hearing  on  Prohibition  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  in  Washington, D.C.,inMarch, 
1930,  Mrs.  Peabody  was  accorded  the  honor  of  mar- 
shaling more  than  a score  of  representative  women 
advocates  of  the  Prohibition  law  to  testify  in  its 
behalf  before  the  House  Committee. 

In  1929  the  otiicers  of  the  Committee  were : Gen- 
eral chairman,  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Peabody,  Beverly, 
Mass. ; first  vice-chairmen,  Mrs. RoswellMiller, New 
York  city,  Mrs.  William  Tilton,  Cambridge,  Mass. ; 
second  vice-chairman,  Miss  Mary  Garrett  Hay,  New 
York  city ; secretary,  Mrs.  Frank  Shuler,  New  York 
city;  and  treasurer,  MissHildaL.  Olson, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

WOMAN’S  PROHIBITION  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA.  An  association,  originally  organized 
Dec.  10,  1910,  as  the  Woman’s  Temperance  League 
of  America  at  15  S.  3rd  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
The  change  in  name  was  made  probably  a year  or 
two  later.  The  first  officers  were : Mrs.  Georgia  May 
Jobson,  president  ;Mrs.  Mary  E.  Strother,  vice-pres- 
ident; Miss  Sydney  Brooks,  treasurer;  Miss  Wil- 
lie Lewis  Wingfield,  secretary;  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Per- 
due, recording  secretary.  MissPearlYoung  was  lat- 
er elected  field  secretary,  and  the  headquarters  were 
located  at  115  N.  5th  Street.  The  League  was  or- 
ganized when  Mrs.  Jobson  and  a large  contingent 
of  the  Richmond  members  of  the  Virginia  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  withdrew  from  the 
State  organization,  after  Mrs.  Jobson’s  defeat  for 
the  State  presidency  of  the  Union. 

The  object  of  the  League,  as  stated  in  its  Con- 
stitution, was : “To  educate  the  children  in  regard 
to  the  harmful  effect  of  alcohol,  thus  training  them 
to  render  a valuable  service  to  God  and  their  coun- 
try by  fighting  the  liquor  traffic.”  Later  there  was 
educational  work  against  cigarets,  for  better  con- 
ditions among  working  women,  rescue  work  in  “red- 
light”  districts,  prison  visitation,  and  general  so- 
cial service.  At  one  time  the  League  reported  7,000 
members  in  Virginia  and  adjacent  States. 

Mrs.  Jobson  remained  president  of  the  League 
until  it  disbanded,  about  the  time  of  her  death  ( Dec. 
24,  1924).  Beginning  with  November,  1914,  there 
was  published  monthly  for  several  years  a sixteen- 
page  paper,  the  Voice  of  the  V Oman's  Prohibition 
League  of  America.  On  Jan.  27,  1914,  the  League 
prepared  the  material  for  a special  edition  of  the 
Richmond  Virginian  and  distributed  10,000  copies, 
in  addition  to  those  on  the  regular  mailing-list. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Jobson  the  League 
took  a very  active  part  in  the  State  Prohibition 
campaign  of  1914,  when  (Sept.  22)  the  State  voted 
dry  by  a majority  of  30,365.  Its  mass-meetings,  held 
on  the  old  “Ford  Hotel”  lot  in  Richmond,  were  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  campaign,  the  attendance 
ranging  from  3,000  to  5,000. 
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WOMAN’S  TEMPERANCE  CRUSADE.  A 

temperance  movement  originating  at  Hillsboro, 
Ohio,  U.  S.  A.,  in  December,  1873.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  possibly  one  or  two 
others,  there  were  no  outstanding  women  in  the 
United  States  interested  in  the  question  of  temper- 
ance reform  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Wo- 
man’s Temperance  Crusade.  Before  the  Civil  War 
the  temperance  fraternal  societies  did  not  admit 
women  to  full  membership,  their  auxiliary  socie- 
ties for  women  being  formed  largely  for  social  pur- 
poses. But  with  the  amendment  of  the  old  Adair 
liquor  law,  which  permitted  women  to  sue  saloon- 
keepers for  damages  arising  from  the  sale  of  liquor 
to  inebriate  husbands,  a perceptible  change  took 
place  with  reference  to  the  attitude  assumed  by  wo- 
men toward  the  intolerable  conditions  caused  by  the 
liquor  traflSc. 

According  to  “A  brief  History  of  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,”  about  1830  Mrs.  De- 
lecta  Barbour  Lewis,  mother  of  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  led 
a band  of  women  in  protest  against  a saloon  at  Au- 
burn, N.  Y.  This  was  followed  by  similar  occur- 
rences at  Dixon,  111.  (1858),  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

( 1858) ,EastWeymouth, Mass.  ( 1864) , Clyde, Ohio 
( 1868)  ,Mattoon,  111.  (1871 ),  and  elsewhere.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1872,  following  a temperance  lecture  deliv- 
ered at  Springfield,  Ohio,  by  Mother  Stewart  (see 
Stewart,  Eliza  Daniel)  , the  women  of  that  city 
pledged  themselves  to  urge  the  wives  of  drunkards 
to  sue  saloon-keepers  under  the  amended  Adair  law. 
Later  Mother  Stewart  became  one  of  the  national 
organizers  and  lecturers  of  the  Crusade  movement, 
thrilling:  hugre  audiences  both  in  the  South  and  in 
the  North,  awakening  public  sentiment  for  total 
abstinence  and  the  closing  of  the  saloons  by  law, 
and  even  carrying  the  Crusade  impulse  across  the 
sea,  where  her  enthusiasm  greatly  helped  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  British  Women’s  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  above-mentioned  isolated  events  all  prepared 
the  way  for  the  greater  movement  which  was  to  fol- 
low. The  direct  cause  of  the  Crusade  was  a temper- 
ance lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  at  theiHills- 
boro  Music  Hall  on  Dec.  23, 1873.  In  his  address  Dr. 
Lewis  argued  that  temperance-reform  work  might 
be  successfully  carried  on  by  women,  provided  they 
set  about  it  by  going  to  the  saloon-keepers  in  per- 
son and  persuading  them  for  the  sake  of  humanity 
and  their  own  welfare  to  renounce  their  business. 
At  the  close  of  the  lecture  scores  of  women  declared 
that  his  plan  was  feasible  and  pledged  themselves 
to  undertake  such  a movement. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  the  wo- 
men gathered  at  the  Hillsboro  Presbyterian  Church, 
and,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Mc- 
Surely,  a])pointed  a committee  to  prepare  an  appeal 
to  be  presented  to  local  liquor-sellers,  druggists, 
and  dealers.  The  following  officers  were  then  elect- 
ed: Mrs.  Eliza  Jane  Thompson,  president;  Mrs. 
Sally  McDowell,  vice-president;  and  Mrs.  Mary  B. 
Fenner,  secretary. 

The  Hillsboro  women  then  determined  to  induce 
the  liquor-sellers  of  the  town  by  prayer  and  hymns 
to  abandon  their  traffic  in  intoxicants,  to  sign  a 
pledge  foregoing  Ihereafter  any  sale  of  ardent  spir- 
its, and  to  give  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  change 
of  spirit  by  destroying  the  contents  of  their  saloons. 

There  was  work  for  every  one  to  do.  Some  felt  a 
special  call  to  Gospel  work,  and  others  to  bringing 
about  better  law  enforcement;  some  pledged  their 
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lime  and  attention  to  the  organization  of  local  Cru- 
sade bands ; some  agreed  to  canvass  for  subscrip- 
tions with  which  to  carry  on  the  work ; some  wished 
to  work  among  the  children ; while  still  others  elect- 
ed to  work  directly  with  drunkards  and  saloon- 
keepers. 

Following  the  meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
Mrs.  Eliza  Thompson  led  70  women,  two  by  two, 
to  a local  saloon,  much  to  the  dismay  of  the  Ger- 
man proprietor.  It  was  then  decided  to  visit  the 
druggists,  in  order  that  the  saloon-keepers  might 
not  plead  their  example  as  an  excuse  for  themselves. 
All  of  the  local  druggists  with  but  a single  excep- 
tion signed  the  Crusaders’  pledge,  and,  commenc- 
ing Dec.  2(5,  1873,  the  hotels  and  saloons  were  vis- 


WOMAN’S  TEMPERANCE  CRUSADE 

The  movement  spread  rapidly  to  the  central  and 
southern  counties  of  Ohio.  At  Waynesburg,  where 
there  had  been  open  saloons  for  76  years,  every  one 
was  closed,  and  25  of  the  47  saloons  at  Xenia  went 
out  of  business  in  fourteen  days.  Visiting  of  saloons 
was  more  difficult  in  the  larger  cities.  Although  Co- 
lumbus was  the  center  of  much  temperance  activ- 
ity, and  great  progi'ess  was  reported  there,  the  press 
in  general  was  opposed  to  the  Crusade.  In  Cleve- 
land the  mayor  forbade  praying  or  singing  in  the 
streets  as  a violation  of  the  sidewalk  ordinance  and 
as  an  incitement  to  disorder ; but  after  three  months 
over  5,000  Cleveland  women  signed  a pledge  neith- 
er to  use  intoxicants  nor  offer  them  as  a beverage, 
and  over  10,000  signatures  were  obtained  to  other 


woman’s  temperance  CRUSADE:  MOTHER  STEWART  AND  HER  STAFF 

(LEFT  TO  RIGHT)  MRS.  S.  W.  CATHCART,  MRS.  ELIZA  D.  (‘’'MOTHER'’'’)  STEWART,  MRS.  PHILLIPS,  MRS. 
J.  A.  S.  GUY,  MRS.  JOHN  FOOS 


ited  almost  daily  until  the  middle  of  the  following 
June.  The  druggist  who  refused  to  sign  the  pledge 
later  procured  an  injunction  against  the  women, 
suing  them  for  damages  to  the  amount  of  $10,000. 
This  suit  benefited  the  movement  as  it  served  to 
attract  to  it  the  attention  of  the  entire  country. 

Following  another  temperance  address  at  Wash- 
ington Court  House,  Dr.  Lewis  inaugurated  a Cru- 
sade band  there.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Ma- 
tilda G.  Carpenter,  the  local  women  succeeded  in 
persuading  a liquor-dealer  to  surrender  his  stock 
of  liquors  after  a three-day  campaign.  This  was  the 
first  victory,  and  nearly  1,000  persons  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  his  stock.  The  climax  w'as  reached 
the  following  day  and  the  town  was  filled  with  vis- 
itors from  miles  around.  In  eight  days  all  of  the 
eleven  saloons  had  been  closed  and  the  three  drug- 
stores pledged  to  sell  only  on  prescription.  At  the 
request  of  the  local  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Mrs.  Carpenter 
later  compiled  “The  Crusade : Its  Origin,  Develop- 
ment, and  Results  at  Washington  C.  H.” 


pledges.  Throughout  the  State,  w'omen,  unmindful 
of  snow,  rain,  cold,  and  heat,  gave  their  time  and 
attention  to  the  Crusade,  with  no  thought  of  praise 
nor  reward,  with  the  single  aim  of  doing  away  with 
the  liquor  traffic. 

The  endeavors  of  the  Crusaders  centered  upon  pas- 
sage by  local  conucils  of  the  McConnellsville  Ordi- 
nance, which  gave  towns  the  right  of  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  wine  and  beer.  A petition  bearing  5,000 
signatures  was  presented  to  the  Zanesville  city  coun- 
cil by  the  Crusaders,  and  similar  action  was  taken 
at  Akron.  An  attempt  to  change  the  license  clause 
in  the  new  State  Constitution  was  defeated  by  the 
women — one  of  the  direct  results  of  the  movement 
in  Ohio. 

Other  States  caught  the  inspiration  in  the  mean- 
time. Shelbyville  was  the  first  to  enter  the  move- 
ment in  Indiana,  and  excellent  work  was  accom- 
plished at  Richmond,  New  Albany,  Marion,  and 
scores  of  other  towns.  Two  pledges  were  circulated 
— one  asking  those  who  had  sponsored  dealers’  ap- 
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WOMAN’S  TEMPERANCE  CRUSADE 

plications  to  remove  their  names,  and  another  ask- 
ing them  never  to  sign  another  petition  for  a li- 
cense. In  Indianapolis  the  women  met  with  a large 
measure  of  success  in  preventing  the  granting  of 
licenses,  and  the  surrender  of  quantities  of  liquor 
throughout  the  State  was  celebrated  with  the  fir- 
ing of  cannon  and  the  ringing  of  bells. 

Illinois  was  next  in  line.  Chicago  women  secured 
65,000  signatures  to  a petition  for  Sunday-closing 
and  presented  it  to  the  city  council.  Miss  Frances 
E.  Willard  was  the  outstanding  figure  in  the  Illi- 
nois campaign. 

Adrian  was  the  first  Michigan  city  to  enter  the 
Crusade,  and  others  rapidly  followed  her  example. 
Two  of  the  State  leaders  there  were  Elizabeth  Com- 
stock and  Mary  Torrans  Lathrap.  The  Wisconsin 
campaign  was  inauguratedat  Janesville  under  Mrs. 
D.  A.  Beale  ( secretary  of  the  State  Temperance  Al- 
liance) and  Miss  Lavinia  Goodell. 

The  undeniable  sincerity  of  the  Crusaders  won 
universal  approval,  and  in  a few  months  the  move- 
ment had  become  almost  national  in  character.  The 
prayer  wave  spread  until  there  were  bands  of  Cru- 
saders in  nearly  every  large  town  and  in  some  of 
the  larger  cities.  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Califor- 
nia, and  Oregon  of  the  western  States  all  entered 
heartily  into  the  movement.  In  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania there  was  a lively  revival  of  interest  in 
the  Prohibition  party,  established  only  two  years 
before.  Earnest  mass-meetings  w’ere  held  in  Phila- 
delphia for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  the  common 
council  for  the  closing  of  saloons  on  Sunday,  and 
the  petition  was  granted.  Mrs.  Annie  W.  Witten- 
MYER  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  New  York  the  work  was  aggres- 
sively carried  on  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Na- 
tional Temperance  Publication  Society.  In  one  year 
2,500  visits  were  made  to  saloons  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  and  more  than  1,000  saloons  were  closed 
there  in  fourteen  months.  Throughout  the  State 
bands  of  praying  women  visited  excise  boards  and 
urged  them  not  to  grant  licenses.  In  hundreds  of 
these  attempts  the  New  York  Crusaders  were  suc- 
cessful. 

In  Maryland  a band  of  Baltimore  Crusaders,  led 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Whitall  Thomas,  a minister  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  issued  a call  for  the  formation  of 
a Maryland  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union 
in  1875. 

The  Christian  women  of  Rhode  Island  inaugu- 
rated the  Crusade  in  their  State  in  March,  1874, 
and,  although  the  rum  traffic  in  the  State  was  le- 
galized to  a formidable  extent,  a determined  at- 
tempt was  made  to  better  conditions  there.  In  May, 
1874, thenamesof  10,000 Rhode  Island  women  were 
affixed  to  a petition  asking  for  a restriction  to  be 
placed  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the 
State,  and  23  women  of  Providence  presented  it  to 
the  Legislature.  More  than  23,000  adults  of  Rhode 
Island,  in  addition  to  a large  number  of  children, 
signed  the  Crusaders’  pledge. 

Twelve  Crusade  bands  were  organized  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  March  and  April  of  1874.  A number  of 
signal  victories  were  won  throughout  the  State,  par- 
ticularly in  the  city  of  Boston,  where  the  temper- 
ance women  succeeded  in  closing  the  saloons  on  the 
day  of  the  Centennial  celebration  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  and  also  were  successful  in  having  wine 
barred  at  a number  of  important  banquets  for  pub- 
lic officials.  In  1877  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
was  petitioned  by  the  Boston  Crusaders. 


WOMEN’S  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  UNION 

Unlike  the  later  Carry  A.  Nation  movement, 
there  were  no  hammers  and  hatchets,  no  rocks  and 
mallets,  and  no  violent  trespass  in  the  Woman’s 
Temperance  Crusade  of  1874.  The  Crusaders,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  persuading  8,000  newspapers  to 
devote  one  column  weekly  to  the  temperance  cause. 
By  prayer  and  hymns,  by  argument  and  entreaty, 
by  appeal  and  admonition,  the  assaults  against  liq- 
uor-selling were  carried  on  by  the  earnest  women 
who  took  up  the  movement. 

The  duration  of  the  Crusade  proper  did  not  ex- 
ceed six  months,  but  it  had  a lasting  and  far-reach- 
ing influence.  Its  after-effects  extended  not  only 
throughout  America,  but  to  England,  Scotland,  In- 
dia, Japan,  and  China.  Its  beneficial  results  could 
not  even  be  estimated.  What  was  perhaps  the  great- 
est good  which  resulted  from  the  movement  was  the 
awakening  of  the  w'omanhood  of  America  and  the 
world  to  a realization  of  the  enormity  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  its  wide-spread  ramifications  and  to  a con- 
sciousness of  their  own  power  in  working  for  the 
overthrow  and  complete  abolishment  of  that  traffic. 
The  Crusade  taught  the  women  to  some  extent  their 
power  to  transact  business  for  themselves,  to  mold 
current  opinion  by  public  utterance,  to  influence 
the  decisions  of  voters,  and  opened  the  eyes  of  thou- 
sands of  women  to  the  urgent  need  of  the  Republic 
for  women  suffrage.  The  most  noteworthy  immedi- 
ate outcome  of  the  Crusade  was  the  organization 
of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

In  the  spring  of  1874  the  Crusaders  had  called  con- 
ventions in  various  States,  and  these  meetings  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  several  State  organiza- 
tions, at  first  called  “State  Temperance  Leagues.” 
In  a short  time,  however,  the  name  was  changed 
to  “Unions.”  The  Crusade  also  holds  an  enduring 
place  in  temperance  history  as  the  first  powerful 
factor  in  the  elevation  of  the  Prohibition  question 
to  the  importance  it  holds  among  the  internation- 
al problems  of  to-day. 

WOMAN’S  TEMPERANCE  LEAGUE.  Any 

one  of  several  temperance  associations  formed  in 
the  spring  of  1874  as  the  result  of  the  Woman’s 
Temperance  Crusade.  See,  also.  Woman’s  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union. 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE.  See  Equal  Suffrage; 
Woman  Suffrage  and  Prohibition,  under  Pro- 
hibition, vol.  V,  p.  2208. 

WOMEN’S  NEW  YORK  STATE  TEMPER- 
ANCE SOCIETY.  See  New  York  Women’s  State 
Temperance  Society. 

WOMEN’S  PHILANTHROPIC  UNION.  The 

new  name  adopted  on  Sept.  27,  1926,  by  the  Cleve- 
land Non-partisan  Woman’s  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union. 

WOMEN’S  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  UNION. 

An  organization  of  British  women,  founded  in  Lon- 
don May  9, 1 893,  by  some  of  the  branches  and  friends 
of  the  British  Women’s  Temperance  Association  in 
sympathy  with  those  who  had  constituted  the  ma- 
jority of  its  executive  committee,  but  who  left  it 
when,  at  the  council  meeting  of  that  year,  its  char- 
acter was  somewhat  changed.  The  W.  T.  A.  U.  was 
accordingly  constituted  on  the  original  lines  of  the 
B.  W.  T.  A.  as  a purely  temperance  organization 
working  for  the  double  purpose  of  extending  total 
abstinence  to  the  individual  and  ultimately  total- 
ly suppressing  the  liquor  traffic.  According  to  the 
constitution  of  the  W.  T.  A.  U.,  the  aim  of  the  or- 
ganization was : 
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To  form  a union  or  federation  of  Women’s  Temper- 
ance Societies,  and  to  promote  the  formation  of  others  ; 
in  the  belief  that  by  combined  effort,  and  united  forces 
and  funds,  much  greater  work  can,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  be  effected  in  the  extension  of  the  cause  of  Temper- 
ance, in  the  control  and  ultimate  suppression  of  the  liq- 
uor traffic,  and  thus  in  the  moral  and  religious  elevation 
of  the  people. 

Before  being  admitted  to  membership  into  the 
Union,  all  prospective  members  were  required  to 
make  the  following  pledge : 

I promise,  by  Divine  assistance,  to  abstain  from  all 
Intoxicating  Drinks,  and  to  try  to  induce  others  to  do  the 
same. 

Memljership  in  the  organization  was  divided  in- 
to three  general  classes,  as  follows : 

( 1 ) Any  women’s  temperance  society,  possessing 
a minimum  of  ten  memljcrs,  and  adopting  a pledge 
of  total  abstinence,  might  become  federated  with 
the  W.  T.  A.  U.  upon  the  annual  payment  to  the 
general  fund  of  a certain  specified  sum.  Societies 
meeting  these  requirements  were  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  the  legislative  council  of  the  Union. 

(2)  Six  or  more  such  societies  might  unite  to 
form  a union,  the  area  of  said  union  to  be  first  ap- 
proved by  the  executive  committee  of  the  W.  T.  A. 
U.  This  union  might  then  be  admitted  to  member- 
ship in  the  federation  upon  the  payment  of  £1 
( $5 ) per  annum. 

(3)  Any  woman  who  agreed  to  sign,  or  who  had 
already  signed,  a pledge  of  total  abstinence,  and 
who  also  agreed  to  subscribe  annually  to  the  gener- 
al fund  of  the  Union,  was  eligible  to  membership 
in  the  central  society  of  scattered  members  of  the 
organization. 

The  government  and  management  of  the  Union 
were  in  the  hands  of  a Legislative  Council,  a Gen- 
eral Committee,  and  an  Executive  Committee. 

Affiliated  with  the  W.  T.  A.  U.  were  a number  of 
national  temperance  organizations,  including  sev- 
en national  total-abstinence  leagues,  namely,  tbe 
Nurses’,  Deaconesses’,  Teachers’,  Certified  Mid- 
wives’, Laundresses’,  Girls’,  and  Babies’.  There  were 
approximately  350  federated  metropolitan  and  pro- 
vincial women’s  temperance  societies,  and  about  50 
juvenile  organizations,  called  “Junior  W.  T.  A.  U. 
Societies,”  the  government  of  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  a Junior  Committee.  There  were  also  six 
Unions  composed  of  six  or  more  societies  (in  ac- 
cordance with  the  membership  requirement ) , as  fol- 
lows: North  Durham,  South  Durham,  Northumber- 
land District,  Bristol  and  District,  South  Devon, 
and  Mansfield  District. 

The  Girls’  Own  League,  which  aimed  to  unite 
working  girls  and  others  as  total  abstainers,  and  the 
Babies’  League,  which  taught  the  dangerousness  of 
alcohol  and  other  intoxicating  liquors  to  little  chil- 
dren, constituted  two  very  important  phases  of  the 
work  carried  on  by  the  W.  T.  A.  U.  Special  meet- 
ings, with  addressesbyspeakersfrom  theheadquar- 
ters  of  the  Union,  were  held  throughout  the  coun- 
try, at  which  attempts  were  made  to  educate  the 
women  in  the  use  of  their  vote  at  parliamentary 
and  municipal  elections  on  behalf  of  temperance 
legislation  and  reform. 

Educational  work  was  carried  on  by  means  of  sci- 
entific temperance  lectures,  classes  in  connection 
with  temperance  examinations,  and  talks  at  child- 
welfare  centers,  and  through  temperance  address- 
es delivered  in  canteens,  laundries,  mothers’  meet- 
ings. and  sisterhoods.  During  the  World  War  a con- 
siderable numl)er  of  temperance-pledge  campaigns 
were  waged  among  the  wives  of  sailors  and  soldiers. 


WOOD 

Health-insurance  societies  and  thrift  clubs  were  in- 
augurated in  certain  localities  for  the  benefit  of 
Junior  Society  members.  Other  federated  societies 
specialized  in  reform  and  rescue  work,  supporting 
police-court  missionaries  and  sendingtrained  work- 
ers to  visit  the  women  in  their  homes.  Coffee-carts, 
temperance  public  houses,  social  clubs,  and  women’s 
hostels  were  among  other  means  employed  by  va- 
rious sections  of  the  W.  T.  A.  U.  in  their  efforts  to 
win  to  lives  of  total  abstinence  the  unfortunate  wo- 
men of  England.  Deputations  to  high  public  offi- 
cials and  Prohibition  demonstrations  were  engaged 
in  at  various  times,  and  the  work  of  the  Union  was 
repeatedly  brought  before  the  public  by  parades 
and  resolutions. 

The  W.  T.  A.  U.  cooperated  with  the  other  lead- 
ing temperance  organizations,  and  representatives 
of  the  Union  always  attended  the  annual  national 
and  international  temperance  conventions.  Mrs. 
Henry  J.  Wilson,  a promoter  of  women’s  temper- 
ance associations  and  a pioneer  advocate  of  total 
abstinence  in  England,  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Union,  serving  from  1894  to  1896.  Succeeding 
presidents  were : Lady  Biddulph,  of  Ledbury  ( 1896- 
98)  ; Miss  M.  E.  Doewra  (1898-1900)  ; the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Eliot  Yorke  (1900-03;  1915-19)  ; Mrs.  E.  W. 
Brooks  (1903-05)  ; Miss  A.  W.  Ricliardson,  B.A. 
(1905-08)  ; Mrs.  Servante  (1908-11)  ; Lady  Whit- 
taker ( 1911-12)  ; Mrs.  W.  S.  Caine  ( 1912-15)  ; and 
Miss  H.  S.  Pollock,  of  Twickenham  ( 1919-26) . An- 
other officer  who  deserves  special  mention  was  Miss 
Sarah  Letitta  Boyd,  of  London,  who  was  general 
secretary  of  the  Union  for  nineteen  years  (1900- 
18).  She  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Ada  A.  Rose,  for- 
merly of  the  Western  Temperance  League.  Succeed- 
ing secretaries  were:  Mrs.  Herbert  Rhodes,  Miss 
F.  E.  Relf,  Miss  Lillian  E.  Boswell,  and  Mrs.  Scott. 

The  official  organ  of  the  Union  was  Wings,  a 
monthly  publication  edited  by  Miss  Forsaith,  of 
Harrow.  The  headquarters  of  the  Union  were  located 
at  4 Ludgate  Hill,  London. 

From  a conference  arranged  by  the  Temperance 
Council  of  the  Christian  Churches  in  1924,  a sug- 
gestioncameto  the  Women’sTotalAbstinenceUnion 
that  additional  strength  to  the  temperance  cause 
would  be  given  were  all  the  women’s  temperance 
efforts  united  to  make  a solid  front.  On  Feb.  17, 
1925,  the  Women’s  Total  Abstinence  Union  ap- 
proached the  National  British  Women’s  Tem- 
perance Association,  with  an  invitation  to  amal- 
gamate, and  the  proposal  was  accepted  by  their 
council  in  April,  1925.  At  the  Jubilee  Council  of 
the  National  British  Women’s  Temperance  Associ- 
ation, held  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  May,  1926,  res- 
olutions were  adopted,  formally  ratifyingthe  amal- 
gamation of  that  body  with  the  Women’s  Total  Ab- 
stinence Union.  Tbe  name  of  the  combined  organi- 
zations is  the  National  British  Women’s  Total 
Arstinence  Union. 

WOOD,  ANDREW  BIDDLE.  American  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  clergyman  and  Prohibition  work- 
er; l)orn  at  Frederica,  Delaware,  Nov.  15, 1878;  ed- 
ucated in  the  Dover  (Del.)  public  schools,  at  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Conference  Academy,  and  at 
Dickinson  (Pa.)  College  (A.B.  1901).  On  April  1, 
1906,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church,  and  has  since  served  pas- 
torates at  Baltimore.  Md.  ( 1 901-09 ) and  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  (1921-24).  On  June  29,  1915.  he  married  El- 
sie Rosalind  Miller,  of  Baltimore. 
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Wood  V)ecame  interested  in  the  work  of  the  An- 
ti-Saloon League  of  America,  and  in  1909  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  of  the  Maryland 
League,  remaining  until  1915,  when  he  became  dis- 
trict superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
New  York.  In  1917  he  was  promoted  to  the  office 
of  assistant  State  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
organization.  From  1925  to  1928  he  was  State  su- 
perintendent of  the  Tennessee  League. 

o 

WOOD,  HERVEY.  An  Anglo-American  Baptist 
clergyman  and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  Sad- 
dleworth,  Yorkshire,  England,  May  8,  1842;  edu- 
cated privately  and  in  local  public  schools.  He  be- 
came a total  abstainer  in  1864  and  began  lecturing 
in  the  north  of  England  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars.  In  1867,  at 
Sunderland,  Durham,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Little. 

Emigratingto  America  in  1871, he  locatedin  New 
York,  where  he  lectured  for  the  American  Temper- 
ance Union.  In  1878  he  became  New  England  agent 
for  the  National  Temperance  Society  and  Publica- 
tion House.  Three  years  later  he  entered  the  min- 
istry, holding  pastorates  in  Boston  and  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  Leadville,  Colo.,  New  York  city,  and 
Paterson,  N.  ,T.  He  remained  thirteen  years  in  Pater- 
son, where  he  was  particularly  active  against  the 
saloons  and  where  he  was  sued  for  slander  by  sev- 
eral saloon-keepers,  who  also  sought  to  have  him 
indicted  by  the  grand  jury.  The  charges,  however, 
resulted  in  four  of  his  accusers  being  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  the  penitentiary. 

In  1900  he  became  field  secretary  for  the  Nation- 
al Temperance  Society,  serving  for  seven  years. 
From  1908  to  1916  he  was  superintendent  and  sec- 
retary of  the  General  Convention  of  Baptists  of 
North  America.  In  1916  he  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  Native  Races  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  United 
Committee. 

WOOD,  THOMAS  McKINNON.  British  states- 
man, Privy  Councilor,  and  temperance  advocate; 
born  in  London  Jan.  26, 1855;  died  March  26,  1927. 
He  was  educated  at  Mill  Hill  School  and  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London  (A.B.).  He  was  married 
to  Miss  Isabelle  Sandison  in  1883.  From  1892  to 
1897  he  served  as  London  County  Councilor  for 
Central  Hackney,  becoming  chairman  of  that  body 
in  1898-99  and  alderman  in  1907.  In  1906  he  was 
elected  to  Parliament  as  a representative  of  St. 
Rollox  Division,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  was  suc- 
cessively reelected  from  that  constituency  until 
1918.  He  rapidly  received  promotion,  becoming 
Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  1908;  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  1908-11;  Financial  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  191 1-12 ; Secretary  for  Scotland,  1912- 
16;  and  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  1916.  He  was 
also  made  a member  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1911. 

As  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Progressive  par- 
ty, Wood  was  a foremost  advocate  of  the  party’s 
temperance  principles.  On  entering  the  Cabinet  in 
1912  as  Secretary  for  Scotland,  the  fortunes  *of  the 
Temperance  (Scotland)  bill  came  into  his  hands 
and  remained  his  main  legislative  task  for  almost 
two  years.  The  chief  object  of  the  bill  was  to  estab- 
lish the  principle  of  local  option  in  Scotland.  It  was 
a campaign  for  democracy  as  well  as  for  temper- 
ance, and  in  all  the  shifting  phases  of  that  memo- 
rable conflict  the  Secretary  stood  for  the  right  of 


the  common  people  to  determine  this  most  vital 
matter  for  themselves.  At  the  Parliamentary  crisis 
at  the  end  of  the  1912  session,  when  there  was  dan- 
ger of  a compromise  resulting  from  the  Lords’ 
amendments  to  the  bill,  he  displayed  a firm  states- 
manship in  rejecting  the  amendments  and  secur- 
ing the  final  passage  of  the  measure  in  1913. 

WOOD,  WILLIAM  ROBERTSON.  Scotch-Ca- 
nadian  Presbyterian  clergyman.  Member  of  Par- 
liament, and  Prohibitionist;  born  at  Veira,  Kirk- 
wall, Orkney  Islands,  June  6,  1874;  educated  at  a 
public  school  in  the  Orkneys,  at  the  Port  Elgin 
( Ont. ) High  School,  at  Knox  College,  and  Toron- 
to University.  He  left  the  Orkneys  in  June,  1887, 
and  as  a boy  of  thirteen  settled  in  Grey  County, 
Ontario,  where  at  seventeen  he  began  to  teach  in 
the  rural  schools.  On  June  22,  1904,  he  married 
Miss  Margaret  Workman,  of  Rothesay,  Ont. 

Wood  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  June  15,  1904,  following  which 
he  held  pastorates  at  Dunbarton,  Ont.  (1904-08), 
Claremont,  Ont.  (1908-13),  and  Franklin,  Mani- 
toba ( 1913-15 ).  For  five  years  (1915-20)  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Manitoba  Legislature,  representing 
the  constituency  of  Beautiful  Plains.  In  1917-23 
he  was  secretary  of  the  United  Farmers  of  Mani- 
toba. Since  1925  he  has  been  a minister  of  the  United 
Church  of  Canada.  When  the  province  of  Manitoba 
was  facing  a campaign  against  Government  con- 
trol in  1923,  the  United  Farmers  “loaned”  Wood 
to  the  temperance  forces  as  provincial  organizer  of 
their  campaign,  and  in  that  year  he  became  secre- 
tary of  the  newly  organized  Manitoba  Prohibition 
Alliance,  serving  until  1927. 

WOOD-ALCOHOL.  Methyl  alcohol.  See  Alco- 
hol. 

WOODBRIDGE,  MARY  ANN  (BRAYTON). 

An  American  temperance  reformer ; born  on  Nan- 


MRS.  MARY  ANN  WOODBRH)GE 


tucket  Island,  Mass.,  April  21,  1830;  died  in  Chi- 
cago.  111.,  Oct.  25,  1894.  When  but  nine  years  of 
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age,  she  removed  with  her  family  to  Ravenna,  Ohio. 
She  was  educated  by  private  instructors  and  at  a 
private  seminary  at  Hudson,  O.  In  1847  Miss  Bray- 
ton  married  Frederick  Wells  Woodbridge,  of  Ra- 
venna. 

Upon  the  spread  of  the  Temperance  Crusade  move- 
ment and  the  formation  of  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  Mrs.  Woodbridge  became  one 
of  its  leaders  and  filled  many  important  offices  in 
that  organization.  She  commenced  her  temperance 
career  as  president  of  the  Ravenna  local  Union, 
and  was  then  elected  president  of  the  Ohio  W.  C. 
T.  U.,  in  which  capacity  she  served  for  six  years. 
During  her  leadership  of  the  Ohio  organization, 
she  participated  in  a campaign  for  State  constitu- 
tional Prohibition,  publishing  and  editing  a cam- 
paign organ,  the  Amendment  Herald,  and  also  di- 
recting speaking-tours,  and  conducting  correspon- 
dence. Mrs.  W oodbridge  was  subsequently  called  up- 
on to  assist  in  similar  campaigns  in  other  States. 

In  1877  she  was  elected  assistant  recording  sec- 
retary of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  became  recording  secretary,  in  which 
capacity  she  served  for  fifteen  years.  Upon  the  res- 
ignation of  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster  at  the  St.  Louis 
National  W.  C.  T.  U.  convention  in  October,  1884, 
she  was  unanimously  chosen  national  superinten- 
dent of  the  departmentof  Legislation  and  Petitions. 
She  was  appointed  America’s  secretary  for  the 
World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  1889;  two  years  later  was 
made  corresponding  secretary  of  theWorld’sUnion ; 
and  in  1893  became  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Nf^tional  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Her  reputation  as  a platform  speaker  extended 
to  Great  Britain,  where  she  went  in  1891  as  a fra- 
ternal delegate  to  the  convention  of  the  British 
Women’s  Temperance  Association  and  to  the  In- 
ternational Congregational  Council.  Prior  to  the 
year  1876  she  had  been  a Republican,  but  there- 
after was  an  ardent  Prohibitionist.  For  some  time 
she  edited  weekly  several  columns  of  the  Common- 
wealth, a temperance  publication. 

WOODBURY,  NATHAN  FRANKLIN.  Amer- 
ican business  man  and  Prohibition  advocate;  born 
at  Sturbridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  20,  1850;  educated  in 
the  public  schools  at  Auburn,  Maine,  and  at  a com- 
mercial college,  from  which  he  gradiiatedat  the  age 
of  seventeen.  Entering  the  shoe  industry  at  Lewis- 
ton, Me.,  he  was  for  four  years  agent  and  for  four- 
teen years  paymaster,  of  the  Lewiston  Mills.  He 
married  in  1874  and  continued  in  the  industry,  in 
1890  becoming  treasurer  and  manager  of  the  W. 
R.  Lynn  Shoe  Co.,  of  Auburn,  Me.  Since  1915  he 
h a s bee  n t r ea  su  r e r a n d m a n a ge  r o f a p a r t men  t-  h 0 u se 
enterprises. 

At  an  early  age  Woodbury  became  interested  in 
temperance  and  joined  the  Independent  Order  of 
Good  Templars.  He  also  affiliated  with  the  Prohi- 
bition party  and  in  1888,  1890,  and  1896  served  as 
the  party’s  State  chairman.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Prohibition  National  Committee,  1 882- 191 6, and 
has  been  a frequent  delegate  to  the  ])arty’s  nation- 
al conventions.  His  address  on  “Prohibition  in 
Maine,”  delivered  before  the  Lake  Bluff,  Illinois, 
Conference  in  1883,  was  juinted  in  j)amphlet  form 
and  widely  quoted  (see  Maink,  vol  iv,  p.  1660). 

WOODHEAD,  Sir  GERMAN  SIMS.  English 
pathologistand  temperance  reformer ; born  at  Hud- 
dersfield, Yorkshire,  Aj)ril  29,  1855;  died  at  Scamp- 
ton,  Lincolnshire,  Dec.  29,  1921.  He  was  educated 


at  Huddersfield  College,  Edinburgh  University 
(M.D.  1881),  and  the  universities  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna.  In  1881  he  married  Harriet  E.  Yates,  of 
Edinburgh. 

After  completing  his  education  abroad  he  was 
appointed  demonstrator  of  pathology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  which  position  he  held  for 
several  years.  From  1887  to  1890  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  Edinburgh;  from  1890  to  1899  he  was 
director  of  the  laboratories  of  the  Colleges  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  London;  and  from  1899  un- 
til his  death  he  was  professor  of  pathology  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  His  research  work  cov- 
ered a wide  range  of  pathology,  being  especially 
valuable  in  connection  with  bacteriology  and  tu- 
berculosis. During  the  World  War  ( 1914-18 ) he  in- 
vented a process  for  the  chlorination  of  water,  which 
was  of  invaluable  sanitai’y  aid  to  the  Allied  troops. 
In  recognition  of  this  service  he  was  knighted  in 
1919. 

Interested  in  every  aspect  of  medical  research, 
Woodhead  carried  on  special  investigations  of  the 
action  of  alcohol  upon  the  human  organism,  and, 
convinced  of  its  danger,  even  when  taken  in  small 
quantities  as  a beverage,  he  became  a teetotaler. 
Believing  that  education  was  the  best  method  of 
promoting  abstinence,  he  established  classes  and 
conducted  examinations  to  provide  trained  teach- 
ers of  the  subject  of  temperance.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Band  of  Hope  for  many  years,  and  served  as 
president  of  the  Cambridge  Band  of  Hope  Union 
for  over  twenty  years.  He  was,  also,  president  of 
the  British  Temperance  League  (1912-21)  and  of 
the  British  Medical  Temperance  Association  ( 1896- 
1921 ) , and  a vice-president  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance. 

His  publications  relating  to  alcohol  include  ; “Re- 
cent Researches  on  the  Action  of  Alcohol  in  Health 
and  Sickness”  (1903),  “Alcohol  in  Relation  to  the 
Public  Health”  (1906),  “The  Medical  and  Social 
Aspect  of  Alcohol”  (1908),  “The  Action  of  Alco- 
hol on  Body  Temperature  and  the  Heart”  ( 1911 ) , 
“Alcohol  and  Tuberculosis”  (1912),  “The  Pathol- 
ogy of  Alcoholism”  ( 1916  ) , and  “The  Effect  of  Al- 
cohol upon  the  Human  Brain”  ( 1900,  revised  1920) . 
He  was  also  founder  and  for  many  years  editor  of 
the  J ownal  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology.  On  Nov. 
16,  1903,  in  the  Guildhall  at  Cambridge,  he  deliv- 
ered the  fourth  Lees  and  Raper  Memorial  Lecture, 
on  “Recent  Researches  on  the  Action  of  Alcohol  in 
Health  and  in  Sickness.” 

Woodhead  was  president  of  the  Temperance  Col- 
legiate Institute,  which,  at  his  death,  dedicated  a 
memorial  to  him  in  the  form  of  a fund  to  promote 
education  in  temperance  principles  and  in  the  hy- 
giene of  food  and  drink  by  providing  a series  of 
graded  text-books  and  holding  competitive  exami- 
nations, for  which  prizes  are  given.  In  1923  a fund 
of  £1,080  ($5,400)  was  raised  for  the  Sims  Wood- 
head  JMemorial  Lectureship,  to  commemorate  the 
character  and  work  of  the  deceased  physician. 

WOODS,  JAMES  JABEZ.  British  ship  owner 
and  temperance  official ; born  at  Great  Yarmouth, 
Norfolk,  in  1845;  died  in  Birmingham  Sept.  30, 
1915.  He  was  reared  at  Hartlepool  and  was  married 
there.  Woods  was  long  chief  clerk  in  a shipping  firm 
and  later  became  managing  partner  of  Herskind  and 
Woods,  Shipowners,  Hartlepool.  He  was  interested 
in  civic  affairs  and  had  been  repeatedly  elected  to 
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the  town  council  of  Hartlepool,  when  ill  health  com- 
pelled him  to  dissolve  his  partnership.  He  subse- 
quently removed  to  Birmingham. 

Woods  early  became  interested  in  the  temperance 
movement  and  finally  became  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  North  of  England  Tem- 
perance League,  but  his  larger  work  was  in  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Good  Templars.  He  joined  the 
Good  Templars  at  Hartlepool  in  1871  and  later  be- 
came a charter  member  and  Lodge  Deputy  of  the 
“J ames  Rewcastle”  Lodge,  serving  in  that  capacity 
for  many  years.  At  the  Preston  session  in  1872,  he 
was  made  a member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England. 
Upon  the  creation  of  the  District  Lodge  of  South 
Durham  in  1873,  he  was  elected  its  District  Finan- 
cial Secretary.  This  post  was  merged  into  that  of 
District  Secretary,  which  office  Woods  held  for  a 
series  of  years..  He  later  served  as  District  Chief 
Templar.  He  was  also  interested  in  Juvenile  Tem- 
plary. 

After  1872  Woods  was  a regular  attendant  at  the 
Grand  Lodge  sessions.  At  Southampton  in  1881  he 
was  elected  Grand  Secretary,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  for  four  years.  He  was  then  elected  Grand 
Counselor.  Upon  his  settlement  in  Birmingham,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Grand  Lodge  engaged 
him  as  Administrative  Secretary,  and  later  as  Gen- 
eral Manager  at  the  Grand  Lodge  office.  In  the  lat- 
ter capacity  he  devised  and  carried  through  the  ex- 
tensive enlargement  of  the  premises.  He  remained 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Grand  Lodge  office  even 
after  a breakdown  in  health  had  compelled  his  res- 
ignation. Joseph  Malins  delivered  the  address  at 
his  graveside. 

WOOD-SPIRIT.  See  Ai.coiiol. 

WOOLLEY,  JOHN  GRANVILLE.  An  Ameri- 
can law'yer  and  Prohibition  leader ; born  at  Collins- 
ville, Ohio,  Feb.  15,  1850;  died  at  Granada,  Spain, 
Aug.  13, 1922.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  (A.B.  1871;  A.M. 
1873),  and  at  the  University  of  Michigan  (B.L. 
1873).Inl906  the  Un  iversity  of  Michigan  conferred 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  in 
1873,  and  to  that  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1886.  On  June  26,  1873,  he  married  Mary 
Veronica  Gerhardt,  of  Delaware,  O. 

During  1876-77  Woolley  was  city  attorney  of  Par- 
is, 111.,  removing  in  the  latter  year  to  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  where  he  entered  upon  Supreme  Court  prac- 
tise. In  1881  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney 
of  Minneapolis.  In  that  city  he  became  a victim  to 
the  drink  habit,  which  temporarily  overcame  him. 
Removing  to  New  York  city,  he  resumed  his  prac- 
tise in  1886,  relinquishing  it,  at  his  conversion  two 
years  later,  to  take  up  Prohibition  work. 

In  1888  Woolley  “became  a Christian  and  a par- 
ty Prohibitionist  at  the  same  instant,”  to  use  his 
own  words,  and  he  at  once  joined  the  Church  of  the 
Strangers  in  New  York  city  and  embarked  on  active 
Christian  service,  making  a specialty  of  Prohibi- 
tion. From  that  time  he  lived  a strenuous  life,  trav- 
eling throughout  the  United  States  and  in  many 
foreign  countries,  passing  from  one  campaign  to  an- 
other, delivering  hundreds  of  addresses  on  Prohi- 
bition, and  with  his  pen  sending  messages  to  the 
thousands  beyond  the  reach  of  his  voice.  In  1889  he 
returned  to  Minneapolis,  to  hold  temperance  meet- 
ings at  the  invitation  of  the  temperance  societies 
of  the  city,  his  addresses arousinggreat  enthusiasm 


and  winning  large  numbers  of  converts.  His  abil- 
ity as  an  orator  brought  him  into  great  demand, 
and  he  was  called  upon  to  take  part  in  temperance 
campaigns  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1892,  at  the  invitation  of  Lady  Henry  Som- 
erset, he  went  to  England  to  conduct  a temperance 
campaign  along  American  lines;  and  during  seven 
months  he  spoke  almost  every  day  to  audiences  that 
crowded  the  largest  halls  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales. 

Woolley’s  success  as  a temperance  lecturer  was 
due  in  great  part  to  his  insistence  on  the  religious 
basis  of  Prohibition.  He  continually  denounced  the 
liquor  traffic,  but  preached  the  gospel  of  Christi- 
anity for  the  drunkard.  He  considered  the  saloon 
the  chief  enemy  of  the  church  and  he  continually 
called  on  Christian  voters  to  join  the  Prohibition 
movement  “for  the  Honor  of  the  Church.” 

In  1898  Woolley  joined  Samuel  Dickie  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Chicago  Lever  as  a Prohibition  par- 
ty organ,  which  proved  a successful  venture,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  ~New  York  Voice  was  pur- 
chased and  combined  with  the  Lenerunder  the  name 
of  the  Neic  Voice,  of  which  Woolley  became  editor. 
Under  his  direction  the  New  Voice  became  the  lead- 
ing Prohibition  organ  and  rendered  valuable  assis- 
tance to  the  cause. 

Woolley  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  with  Henry  B.  Metcalf  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  at  the  Prohibition  National  Conven- 
tion held  in  Chicago  in  June,  1900,  although  he  had 
declined  the  nomination  in  1896.  He  made  a stren- 
uous campaign,  traveling  about  the  country  in  a 
“Prohibition  Special”  train  and  addressing  gatli- 
erings  in  the  cities  and  towns  visited,  as  a result 
of  which  he  gained  a greater  following  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  In  the  election  he  received  a to- 
tal vote  of  205,287. 

In  1901  Woolley  wasengaged  by  thelllinoisYoung 
People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  to  lecture 
for  30  successive  nights  on  “Inalienable  Rights,” 
and  later  he  was  invited  to  lecture  in  England.  Dur- 
ing his  tour  of  that  country  a great  reception  Avas 
tendered  him  by  the  British  temperance  societies, 
which  was  attended  by  many  celebrities  of  the  tem- 
perance Avorld.  In  reporting  this  reception  the  Al- 
liance News,  in  its  number  of  Dec.  5,  1901,  said  of 
Woolley : 

He  is  a born  orator,  and  this  means  more  than  being 
a polished  speaker,  although  he  is  that  too,  for  he  pos- 
sesses the  God-given  power  to  stir  the  hearts,  awaken 
the  consciences,  and  compel  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
his  hearers.  . . 

In  1901  and  again  in  1905  Woolley  made  world 
tours,  speaking  in  many  countries.  In  the  former 
3^ear  he  spent  six  Aveeks  in  NeAv  Zealand,  delivering 
33  addresses.  Later  he  AA'ent  to  HaAvaii  for  a rest, 
and  Avhile  in  the  Islands  Avas  commissioned  by  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  to  organize  a branch  of  the  Avork 
there,  ofAA'hich  he  AA'as  made  superintendent  in  1907. 
During  1911-12  Woolley  and  W.  D.  Cox  serA^ed  as 
cosuperintendents  of  the  Wisconsin  League. 

Woolley  Avas  constantly  engaged  in  preparing  ar- 
ticles for  temperance  periodicals.  He  also  published 
a number  of  volumes  of  addresses  as  Avell  as  sev- 
eral books  called  forth  by  his  editorial  and  cam- 
paign Avork.  Among  his  more  familiar  Avorks  are : 
“Seed,”  “The  SoAver,”  “The  Christian  Citizen,” 
“South  Sea  Letters,”  “Civic  Sermons,”  “The  Call 
of  an  Epoch,”  and,  in  collaboration  Avith  William 
E.  (“Pussyfoot”)  Johnson,  “Temperance  Progress 
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in  the  Nineteenth  Century.”  Also,  in  conjunction 
with  Johnson,  he  jjrojected  a temjierance  encyclo- 
jjedia. 

Owing  to  ill  health  Woolley  retired  from  public 
life  in  1921  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  111. 
A short  time  later  his  wife  died,  and,  unable  to  en- 
dure the  loneliness  which  followed,  he  plunged  once 
more  into  the  temperance  conflict.  He  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  World  League  Against  Alcoholism  to 
study  the  alcohol  problem  in  European  countries, 
and  it  was  while  on  this  mission  in  Spain  that  his 
death  occurred,  a fulfilment  of  his  oft-expressed 
wish  to  die  in  active  service  for  the  cause  of  sobri- 
ety. He  was  buried  in  Paris,  111. 

WORKERS’  ANTI-LIQUOR  LEAGUE.  A New 
Zealand  temperance  organization,  formed  at  Wel- 
lington, in  June,  1928,  by  men  and  women  associ- 
ated in  the  Labour  and  Trade  Union  movements 
who  were  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traf- 
fic. Its  main  object  is  “to  disclose  facts  regarding 
the  l)everage  use  of  alcohol  on  the  individual,  on 
the  home,  and  on  the  State,”  and  its  method  is  “an 
educational  appeal  on  social  and  economic  lines  to 
the  large  working  class  section  of  the  community.” 
The  organization  is  non-partisan  and  non-politi- 
cal. It  has  a centralized  executive,  an  office,  and  a 
])ernnnu‘nt  secretary  at  the  headquarters,  114  The 
Tenace,  Wellington,  and  grou])s  for  advisory  and 
consultative  purposes  in  the  principal  centers  of 
industrial  ])opulation.  In  1929  the  officers  were: 
President,  James  McCombe,  M.  P.,  Sumner,  Christ- 
church; and  secretary,  H.  Dyson,  Wellington.  The 
official  organ  of  the  League  is  Common  Sense. 

WORLD  LEAGUE  AGAINST  ALCOHOLISM. 
An  international  body,  launched  at  Washington, 
1).  C.,  June  7,  1919,  and  composed  of  national  tem- 
perance  organizations.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
inauguration  of  a joint  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  the  Canadian  Tem- 
j)crance  Alliance,  and  temperance  groups  in  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries.  In  November,  1913, 
more  than  four  years  before  the  submission,  by 
the  United  States  Congress,  to  the  States  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, a world  movement  against  alcoholism  was 
forecast  by  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  then  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  Publishing  Interests  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  America  and  edito)’  of  the  Amer- 
ican Issue.  This  address,  delivered  at  the  Fifteenth 
National  Convention  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America,  in  November,  1913,  was  the  first  compre- 
hensive world  Prohibition  review,  under  the  title 
“The  World  Fight  Against  Alcohol.”  In  it  a sur- 
vey was  made  of  the  struggles  of  the  people  of  many 
lands  over  a period  of  several  thousand  years  to 
overcome  the  evils  of  drink.  The  methods  for  the 
solution  of  the  liquor  problem  were  discussed,  and 
the  general  outlook  portrayed.  However,  no  action 
was  then  taken. 

In  June,  1916,  more  than  a year  previous  to 
the  submission  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  Mr. 
Cherrington  delivered  his  second  world  Prohil)i- 
tion  address  before  the  Seventeenth  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  under  the  title 
“Tlie  W'orld  Movement  Toward  Prohil)ition  of  the 
Licpior  'I'raflic,”  in  which  lie  urged  that  action  he 
taken  looking  toward  a cooperative  world  move- 
ment agaiiist  the  liijuor  trallic. 

After  the  address  the  Rev.  Father  J.  J.  Curran, 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  one  of  the  viee-])residenta  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  rose  in  the 
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Convention  and  presented  the  followingresolution : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that 
the  Executive  Committee  _of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America  be  requested  to  take  such  action  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  to  bring  representatives  of  the  nations  of  the 
civilized  world  to  confer  simultaneously  in  the  same  city 
with  the  peace  envoys  of  the  countries  now  at  war,  at 
the  close  of  hostilities,  with  a view  of  bringing  about 
world-wide  and  universal  sobriety  among  the  peoples  of 
the  earth. 

Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  America,  spoke  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Convention. 

The  next  step  toward  world-wide  sobriety  was 
the  calling  of  a special  conference  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America 
for  the  purpose  of  launching  a movement  in  the 
interest  of  world-wide  Prohibition.  This  confer- 
ence, which  marked  a new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  Prohibition  movement  by  the  inauguration  of 
a great  campaign  in  the  intez’est  of  world  sobriety, 
was  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Nov.  19-22,  1918,  and 
was  attended  by  delegates  representing  the  Prohi- 
bition forces  of  Canada,  England,  Scotland,  Mex- 
ico, the  United  States  of  America,  and  other  coun- 
tries. In  addition,  scores  of  temperance  organiza- 
tions in  nearly  every  civilized  country  of  the  world 
wrote  pledging  their  cooperation  and  support  to 
the  movement  for  a dry  world.  Hundreds  of  Chris- 
tian missionaries  from  most  of  the  mission-fields 
of  the  world  wrote  letters  urging  the  imperative 
need  for  antiliquor  education  in  the  several  coun- 
tries which  they  represented,  and  pledging  the  full- 
est possible  cooperation  to  the  League’s  proposed 
world-wide  program. 

Five  addresses  on  the  world  Prohibition  situa- 
tion were  delivered  as  follows:  “A  Survey  of  the 
World  Problem,  with  Proposed  Program  for  Uni- 
versal Prohibition”  by  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  in 
which  was  discussed  “Why  a World-wide  Prob- 
lem?” “Evolution  of  Anti-Saloon  League  Move- 
ment,” “Conditions  in  Other  Countries,”  “Immedi- 
ate and  Imperative  Demands,”  “Precedents  for  In- 
ternational Action,”  “Proposed  Plan  for  Universal 
Prohibition,”  “The  Psychological  Time  to  Strike,” 
and  the  “Conclusion”  that  an 

unparalleled  opportunity  is  presented  by  existing  world 
conditions  such  as  has  never  been  presented  in  the  Chris- 
tian era.  For  the  moral  forces  to  fail  to  grasp  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  opportunity  thus  presented  would  be  a po- 
litical, social,  economic,  moral  and  religious  crime.  The 
organized  temperance  forces  of  America  cannot  avoid  re- 
sponsibility. They  dare  not  fail. 

Other  addresses  were  by  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  LL.D., 
General  Counsel  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Amer- 
ica, giving  his  review  of  the  “Laws  of  Foreign  Coun- 
tries Relating  to  Intoxicating  Liquors” ; by  Dr.  Ed- 
win C.  Dinwiddle,  legislative  superintendent  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  on  “Legislative 
Methods  for  Foreign  Countries”;  and  the  fourth 
by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  assistant  general 
superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Amer- 
ica,on  “Financingthe  World- wide  ProhibitionMove- 
ment.”  The  Rev.  P.  A.  Baker,  D.D.,  General  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  in 
an  address,  “A  Backward  and  a Forward  Glance,” 
declared : “The  time  is  opportune  for  a great,  ag- 
gressive, world  wide  movement  against  the  alco- 
holic drink  trallic.  . . We  seek  a saloonless  and 
drunkless  world.” 

Before  the  close  of  the  conference  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors (the  national  governing  body ) of  the  Anti-Sa- 
loon T.eague  of  America  (Nov.  22,  1918)  : 
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Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  formation  of  an  International  League  for 
the  extermination  of  the  beverage  liquor  traffic  through- 
out the  world. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  America  is  authorized  to  formulate 
and  carry  into  effect  plans  and  methods  for  the  efficient 
cooperation  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  with  temperance 
and  Prohibition  workers  in  the  different  countries  in  the 
formation  of  such  an  International  League.  The  com- 
mittee is  further  authorized  to  render  such  immediate 
assistance,  financial  and  otherwise,  as  it  may  deem  prop- 
er and  advisable  in  promoting  Prohibition  organization 
and  work  in  other  countries. 

Resolved,  That  before  the  Anti-Saloon  League  shall 
officially  join  in  any  call  for  the  organization  of  such  a 
League,  the  plan  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors for  its  approval. 

In  harmony  with  these  resolutions  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America 
on  Nov.  22,  1918,  authorized  the  organization  of  a 
Department  of  Foreign  Work,  elaborated  a plan 
to  secure  international  cooperation  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  beverage  liquor  traffic  throughout 
the  world,  and,  among  other  things,  resolved 

That  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  place  where  the  Peace  Conference  is 
to  be  held  and  that  this  League  request  similar  organi- 
zations in  other  countries  to  do  the  same  in  order  that 
all  proper  and  wise  efforts  may  be  put  forth  for  the  pro- 
tection of  native  races  from  the  international  liquor  trade, 
in  harmony  with  the  standard  set  by  the  great  powers  in 
the  Brussels  Conference  for  the  protection  of  these  races 
from  intoxicating  liquors  ; and  in  order  that  the  Prohi- 
bition laws  of  all  countries  now  in  operation  or  that  may 
be  adopted  in  future  years  may  be  protected  from  in- 
terference by  international  trade  agreements. 

That  the  Committee  on  Financial  Management  imme- 
diately get  in  touch  withjhe  temperance  and  Prohibi- 
tion organizations  in  other  countries  which  are  work- 
ing along  similar  lines  to  that  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
of  America,  with  a view  to  joining  in  a call  for  an  In- 
ternational Conference  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
World  League  for  the  extermination  of  the  beverage  liq- 
uor traffic,  such  International  League  to  become  effective 
when  two  or  more  national  organizations  representing 
different  countries  shall  have  ratified  the  constitution  or 
general  plan  recommended  by  such  conference. 

That  the  Committee  on  Financial  Management  be  giv- 
en authoritj'  to  carry  forward  any  other  form  of  work 
along  international  lines  which  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary and  which  is  included  in  the  scope  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  League  refer- 
ring plans  and  methods  in  connection  with  the  interna- 
tional work  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  to  call  an  “In- 
ternational Conference  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing a World  League  for  the  extermination  of  the 
beverage  liquor  traffic,”  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
of  America  and  the  Dominion  Temperance  Alliance 
of  Canada  issued  a call  for  a world-wide  Prohibi- 
tion conference  to  be  held  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. A series  of  preliminaryeonferences  washeldin 
New  York,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Detroit,  and  Chicago, 
May  19-25,  1919.  At  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  con- 
ferences of  international  delegates  were  resumed, 
with  the  result  that,  on  Thursday  evening,  June  5, 
a constitution  was  agreed  upon,  and  on  Satfirday, 
June  7,  at  noon,  in  the  presence  of  a large  number 
of  friends  of  the  cause,  authorized  members  of  the 
International  Committee  signed  the  constitution 
on  behalf  of  their  respective  organizations.  Official 
representatives  of  16  leading  organizations  from 
12  countries  ■ (Australia,  Canada,  Denmark,  En- 
gland, France,  Ireland,  Japan,  Mexico,  New  Zea- 
land, Scotland,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States ) 
took  part  in  the  Conference  and  signed  the  consti- 
tution, which  will  be  found  printed  in  vol.  i,  pp. 
185-186,  of  the  Standard  Encyclopedia. 

The  following  changes  have  since  been  made  in 
the  constitution  as  there  given; 
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Article  3.  From  line  14,  in  place  of  “or  of  the 
Permanent  International  Committee”  etc.,  the  fol- 
lowing has  been  substituted:  “The  Council  sha,ll 
have  power  to  extend  an  invitation  to  membeiship 
of  the  League,  to  such  organizations  eligible  under 
the  provisions  of  this  constitution. 

The  Council  shall  have  the  right  to  admit  indi- 
viduals as  associate  members  of  the  League,  but 
such  associate  members  shall  not  be  represented  in 
the  Council.” 

Article  4.  The  number  of  joint  presidents  has 
been  increased  to  five,  and  the  words  “Permanent 
International  Committee”  have  lieen  changed  to 
“Executive  Committee.” 

Article  6.  This  has  been  changed  to  read:  “Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee  consisting  of  the  Presidents,  Treasurer, 
and  General  Secretary,  and  not  fewer  than  12  nor 
more  than  50  memliers  elected  by  the  Council.^ 
Authority  is  vested  in  the  Executive  Committee 
to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Council  in  the  interim  be- 
tw'een  the  meetings  of  the  Council.” 

Article  7.  This  now  reads;  “International  Ad- 
visors. International  Advisors  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Council,  each  national  organization  in  the 
League  being  empowered  to  nominate  one.” 

Article  8.  The  words  “Permanent  Internation- 
al Committee”  have  been  changed  to  “Executive 
Committee.” 

Article  9.  A change  similar  to  that  in  Article 
8 has  been  made. 

Article  11.  In  the  same  manner,  “Permanent 
International  Committee”  has  been  changed  to  “Ex- 
ecutive Committee.” 

The  first  12  countries  represented  in  the  World 
League  have  been  increased  to  34,  and  the  16  na- 
tional temperance  organizations  to  61.  The  roster 
of  officers,  advisors,  Executive  Committee,  and  Gen- 
eral Council  of  the  World  League  is  as  follows: 
presidents 

Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon,  Evanston,  Illinois 
Dr.  Robert  Hercod.  Lausanne.  Switzerland 
Right  Hon.  Leif  Jones,  IG  Bryanton  St.,  London,  Eng. 
Rev.  H.  H.  Russell.  D.D.,  Westerville,  Ohio 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

Argentina  : Miss  Hardynia  K.  Norville,  Calle  BogotA, 
237G,  Buenos  Aires. 

Aitstralia : Rev.  R.  B.  S.  Hammond,  Box  390F,  G.  P.  0., 
Sydney. 

Belgium:  Hon.  fimile  Vandervelde,  Brussels. 

Canada : Mrs.  Sara  R.  Wright,  London.  Out.  (deceased). 
Denmark:  Lars  Larsen-Ledet,  Aarhus. 

England:  Right  Hon.  Sir  Donald  Maclean,  6 Southwick 
Place.  Hyde  Park.  London. 

Finland:  Hon.  Santeri  Alkio.  Vasa. 

France:  M.  Frederic  Riemain,  147  Blv’d  St.  Germain, 
Paris. 

Ireland:  Hamilton  McCleery,  J.P.,  Oakhill,  Dunmurry, 
Co.  Antrim. 

Japan:  H.  Nagao,  10  Omote  Sarugaku  Cho.  Kanda,  To- 
kyo. 

Mexico : Prof.  Andres  Osuna,  Director  General  de  In- 
struccion  Publica.  Monterrey  N.  L..  Mexico. 
Netherlands : Dr.  J.  R.  Slotemaker  de  Briiine,  Utrecht. 
Neio  Zealand:  Sir  George  Fowlds.  Auckland. 

No7-way:  Avocat  O.  Solnordal.  Prinsensgat  21,  Oslo. 
Scotland:  Lord  MacLay,  21  Bothwell  Street,  Glasgow. 
Sweden:  Senator  Alexis  Bjdrkman,  Tunnelgatan  19-3, 
Stockholm  (deceased). 

Switzerland : Prof.  Hans  Hunziker,  176  Bruderholzallee, 

So7ith  Africa : William  Chappell,  P.  O.  Box  862,  Cape 
Town. 

United  States : 

Uruguay:  Madame  Manuela  H.  de  Salterain,  Maldona- 
do 1368.  Montevideo. 

GENERAL  SECRETARY 
Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 
Westerville,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

ACTING  TREASURER 
H.  B.  Sowers,  Westerville,  Ohio 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Bishop  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Chairman j 
Rev.  Ben  H.  Spence,  1101  Massachusetts  Ave.,N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  ; Rev.  D.  N.  McLachlan,  D.D.,  299 
Queen  St.,  W.,  Toronto;  Mrs.  Sara  R.  Wright,  Lon- 
don,Ontario;  Rev.  W.W.  Peck  (deceased)  ; Lars  Lar- 
sen-Ledet,  Aarhus,  Denmark  ; C.  W.  Saleeby,  M.D., 
F.R.S.E.,  13  Greville  Place,  London  N.  W.  6 ; George 

B.  Wilson,  B.A.,  1 Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  S.W., 
Loudon  ; Rev.  Henry  Carter,  1 Central  Bldgs.,  West- 
minster, Loudon  ; William  Bingham,  32  Moorgate  St., 
London  ; Miss  Agnes  Slack,  32  The  Ridgeway,  Gold- 
er’s  Green,  London  ; Jean  Meteil,  147  Blvd.  St.  Ger- 
main, Paris;  Dr.  P.  H.  Otto  Melle,  Frankfort  a.M., 
Germany  ; Mrs.  Emily  Moffat  Clow,  Belfast.  Ireland  ; 
Prof.  Andres  Osuna,  Monterey,  N.  L.,  Mexico  ; Lars 
O.  Jensen,  Bergen,  Norway;  W.  J.  Allison,  226  W. 
George  St.,  Glasgow  ; R.  A.  Munro,  140  W.  George 
St.,  Glasgow  ; Mrs.  George  Milne,  90  Hammerflield 
Ave.,  Aberdeen  ; Senator  Alexis  Bjorkman,  Stock- 
holm (deceased)  ; Rev.  F.  S.  McBride,  D.  D.,  30  Bliss 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Arthur  J.  Davis,  345 
Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. ; Miss  Cora  F.  Stod- 
dard, B.A.,  400  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. ; Mrs. 
Lenna  Lowe  Yost,  Driscoll  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. ; 
Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole,  377  Parkside  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. ; Harry  S.  Warner,  Driscoll  Hotel,  Washington,  D. 

C.  ; Rev.  E.  C.  Dinwiddle,  D.D.,  644  Transportation 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  ; Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Munns, 
Evanston,  111. ; Mrs.  Ida  B.  Wise  Smith,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

The  Joint  President  and  General  Secretary  are  members 
ex  officio. 

INTERNATIONAL  ADVISORS 

Argentina:  Liga  Nacional  de  Templanza — Miss  Har- 
dynia  K.  Norville,  Calle  Bogota  2376,  Buenos  Aires 

Australia:  Australian  Prohibition  Council — Rev.  R.  B. 
S.  Hammond,  Sydney. 

Brasil:  Uniao  Brasiliera  pro  Temperancia — Dona  Je- 
ronyma  Mesquita,  Rua  S.  Salvador  45,  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro. 

Bulgaria:  Bulgarian  Evangelical  Temperance  Union — 
Rev.  M.  N.  Popoff,  Sofia.  Bulgarian  Temperance  Fed- 
eration— D.  Penoff,  Douhovna  Akademia,  Sofia. 

Canada:  Canadian  Prohibition  Union — Rev.  Ben  H. 
Spence,  1101  Massachusetts  Ave.  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D .C.  Canadian  Temperance  Federation — Rev. 
W.  W.  Peck  (deceased).  Royal  Templars  of  Temper- 
ance— F.  M.  Kay,  2012  Queen  St.  E.,  Toronto.  United 
Church  of  Canada,  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social 
Service — Rev.  T.  Albert  Moore,  D.D.,  299  Queen  St. 
W.,  Toronto.  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Canada — Mrs.  W.  T.  G. 
Brown,  181  William  St.,  Kingston,  Ontario. 

Denmark : I.  O.  G.  T.,  Grand  Lodge  of  Denmark — Lars 
Larsen-Ledet,  Aarhus.  Federated  Danish  Total  Ab- 
stinence Organizations — Lars  Larsen-Ledet,  Aarhus, 
W.  C.  T.  U. — Miss  Dagmar  Prior,  25  Kastlesvej.,  Co- 
penhagen. 

Egypt:  Egyptian  Temperance  Association — A.  Ahmed 
Galwash,  Mohammed  All  Square,  Alexandria. 

England:  United  Kingdom  Alliance — George  B.  Wilson, 
B.A.,  1 Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  London.  Temper- 
ance and  Social  Welfare  Dept.,  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church — Rev.  Henry  Carter,  1 Central  Bldgs.,  West- 
minster, London,  S.  W.  1.  National  Commercial  Tem- 
perance League — S.  Dowell,  Manor  Chambers,  Manor 
Row,  Bradford.  National  British  Women’s  Temper- 
ance Association — Miss  Agnes  Slack,  32  The  Ridge- 
way, Golder’s  Green,  London.  I.  O.  G.  T.,  Grand  Lodge 
of  England — J.RewcastleWoods,67  TressillianRoad, 
London. 

Estlwnia:  Central  Temperance  Committee — Prof.  Vil- 
lem  Emits,  Jacobi  T.  8,  Tartu. 

Fiji : Fiji  League  Against  Alcoholism — Rev.  James  Jack- 
son,  V.D.,  Suva. 

Finland:  National  Prohibition  League — Hon.  Niilo  Li- 
akka,  Helsingfors. 

France:  Ligue  National  contre  L’Alcoolisme — M.  Fre- 
deric Ridmain,  147  Blv’d  St.  Germain,  Paris.  Blue 
Cross  Society — Mr.  Emmanuel  Chastand,  53  bis,  Rue 
Saint-Lazare,  Paris  (9e). 

Germany:  I.  O.  G.  T..  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany — Dr. 
Reinihard  Strecker,  Kronenstrasse  8-9,  Berlin  W.  8. 
Deutscher  Verein  gegen  den  Alkoholismus — Dr.  Im- 
manuel Gonser,  Werderstr.  16,  Berlin-Dahlem.  Zen- 
tralverband  Deutscher  Enthaltsamkeitsvereinigung- 
en,E.  V. — Dr.  Reinhard  Strecker,  Kronenstr.8-9,  Ber- 
lin W.  8.  Deutscher  Bund  Ev.  Kirchl.  Blaukreuz-Ver- 
bande — Rev.  Otto  Wohrmann,  Munsterkirchplatz  5, 
Herford.  „ , 

Iceland : I.  0.  G.  T.,  Grand  Lodge  of  Iceland — Peter  Hal- 
dorsen,  Reykjavik. 

Ireland:  Irish  Temperance  Alliance — Mrs.  Emily  Mof- 
fat Clow,  Feddal  House,  Portadown.  W.  C.  T.  U.  of 


North  Ireland — Mrs.  Wakefield  Richardson,  Moyal- 
lon  House,  Co.  Down. 

Jamaica:  Jamaica  League  Against  Alcoholism — Rev  .J. 

J.  Kilpin  Fletcher,  Falmouth. 

Japan:  National  Temperance  League  of  Japan — Dr.  M. 
Yamaguchi,  70  Seaman  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  Awoki 
Mutual  Foundation — Mr.  S.  Awoki,  777  Nishi-Su- 
gamo,  Tokyo. 

Latvia:  Latvian  Anti-Alcohol  Society — Gustav  Kempels, 
Gertrudes  iela  23-1,  Riga. 

Lithuania:  Lithuanian  Temperance  Association — Dr. 
Antonas  Gylys,  Kaunas. 

Mexico:  Association  Nacional  de  Temperancia — Rev.  E. 
B.  Vargas,  Apartado  236,  Chihuahua,  Chihuahua. 

Netherlands : Local  Option  League — Dr.  D.  van  Kreve- 
lin,  Lichtenvoorde. 

Neio  Zealand:  New  Zealand  Alliance — Charles  R.  Ed- 
mond, Box  1079,  Wellington. 

Norway : Federation  of  Norwegian  Total  Abstinence  Or- 
ganizations— Inspector  Johan  Hvidsten,  Ullevoldsv. 
97,  Oslo. 

Peru:  National  Temperance  Society — Rev.  Ruperto  Al- 
gorta,  Apartado  408,  Lima. 

Portugal:  Liga  Anti-Alcoholica  Portugueza — Luciano 
Silva,  Rua  Moreis  Sorares  56-1,  Lisbon. 

Scotland:  Scottish  Temperance  Alliance — Mr.  Duncan 
Maclennan,  79  Princess  St.,  Edinburgh.  British  Wo- 
men's Temperance  Association  (Scottish  Christian 
Union) — Hon.  Mrs.  Forrester-Paton,  Edinburgh. 

Serhia : I.  O.  G.  T.,  Grand  Lodge  of  Serbia — Prof.  Georges 

K.  Staitch,  Ul.  Karadjordjeva  87,  Belgrade. 

South  Africa : South  African  Temperance  Alliance — Rev. 
A.  J.  Cook,  Box  1443,  Cape  Town.  W.  C.T.  U. — Mrs. 
Ennals,  Bompas  Road,  Dunkeld,  Johannesburg. 

Sweden:  Federated  Swedish  Total  Abstinence  Organi- 
zations— Ernst  Strandman,  Karlstad.  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  Sweden — N.  P.  Ollen,  Ed.  Svenska  Mor- 
genbladet,  Stockholm. 

Switzerland : Consultative  Commission  of  the  Swiss  Tem- 
perance Bureau — Dr.  M.  Oettli,  Ave.  Ed.  Dapples  5, 
Lausanne. 

Turkey : GreenCrescent — Dr.FahreddinKerim,RueSub- 
lime  Porte  57,  Stamboul. 

United  States  of  America:  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Amer- 
ica— Arthur  .1.  Davis,  370  7th  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  Intercollegiate  Prohibition  Association — Rev. 
Ira  Landrith,  D.D.,  17  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111.  1.  O.  G.  T.,  National  Grand  Lodge — Rev.  E.  C. 
Dinwiddie.  D.D.,  644  Transportation  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
Commission  on  Social  Service — Bishop  James  Can- 
non, Jr. ^ Box  605,  Richmond,  Va.  Scientific  Temper- 
ance Federation — Miss  Cora  F.  Stoddard,  B.A.,  400 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Sons  of  Temperance,  Na- 
tional Division  of  North  America — Mrs.  Anna  R.  Bae- 
dor,  169  N.  Whitney  St.,  Hartford,  Conn.  W.  C.  T.  U. 
— Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole,  377  Parkside  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Uruguay:  Liga  Nacional  contra  el  Alcoholismo — Mme. 
Carrie  van  Domselaar,  Av.  Sarmiento,  2641,  Poci- 
tas,  Montevideo. 

Wales:  National  Temperance  Council — Leonard  Page, 
35  Windsor  Place,  Cardiff. 

GENERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  WORLD  LEAGUE  AGAINST 
ALCOHOLISM 

Argentina : Liga  Nacional  de  Templanza — Mme.  Nice 
de  Egosene,  Mme.  Marie  M.  Moreno,  Calle  Bogota 
2376,  Buenos  Aires. 

Australia:  Australian  Alliance  Prohibition  Council — 
Rev.  R.  B.  S.  Hammond,  Box  390F,  G.P.O.,  Sydney, 

Brazil : Uniao  Brasileira  pro  Temperancia — Miss  Eve- 
lina Perrier,  Rua  S.  Salvador  45,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Bulgaria : Bulgarian  Evangelical  Temperance  Union — 
Rev.  M.  N.  Popoff,  Ulltza  Soloan  40,  Sofia.  Bulga- 
rian Temperance  Federation — D.  Penoff,  Douhovna 
Akademia,  Sofia. 

Canada:  Canadian  Prohibition  Union — Rev.  Ben  H. 
Spence,  Washington,  D.C.  Canadian  Temperance  Fed- 
eration— Rev.  W.  W.  Peck  (deceased)  ; Rev.  D N 
McLachlan,  D.D.,  299  Queen  St.  W.,  Toronto.  Roy- 
al Templars  of  Temperance — John  Buchanan,  2 Rose- 
mont  Avenue,  Toronto.  J.  A.  Austin,  1482  Queen  St., 
W.,  Toronto.  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service’ 
United  Church  of  Canada — Rev.  John  Coburn  299 
Queen  St.  W.,  Toronto  ; Rev.  H.  Dobson,  D.D.,  Vancou- 
ver, B.C.  W.  C.  T.  U.— Mrs.  Sara  R.  Wright,  “Rest- 
holme,”  London,  Ontario  (deceased)  ; Mrs  F C 
Ward,  Willard  Hall,  Toronto. 

Denmark:  I.  O.  G.  T.,  Grand  Lodge  of  Denmark — Lars 
Larsen-Ledet,  Aarhus ; C.  C.  Heilesen,  M.P.,  Vester 
Volgade  21,  Copenhagen.  Federated  Danish  Total  Ab- 
stinence Organizations — Lars  Larsen-Ledet,  Aarhus 
W.  C.  T.  U. — Miss  Dagmar  Prior,  25  Kastelsvej’ 
Copenhagen. 
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Egypt:  Egyptian  Temperance  Association — A.  Ahmed 
Galwash,  Mohammed  Ali  Square,  Alexandria. 

England:  United  Kingdom  Alliance — George  B.  Wilson, 
B.A.,  1 Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  London;  Wm. 
Bingham,  J.P.,  32  Moorgate  St.,  London,  E.  C.  Tem- 
perance and  Social  Welfare  Dept.,  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Church — Rev.  Henry  Carter,  1 Central  Build- 
ings, Westminster,  London.  National  Commercial 
Temperance  League — C.  W.  Saleeby,  M.D.,  P.R.S.E., 
13  Greville  Place,  London,  N.  W.  6.  National  Brit- 
ish Women’s  Temperance  Association — Miss  Agnes 
Slack,  32  The  Ridgeway,  Golder’s  Green,  London. 

I.  O.  G.  T.,  Grand  Lodge  of  England — J.  Rewcastle 
Woods,  G.S.,  67  Tressillian  Road,  London. 

Esthonia:  Central  Temperance  Committee — Prof.  Vil- 
lem  Emits,  Jakobi  T.  8,  Tartu. 

Fiji:  Fiji  League  Against  Alcoholism — Rev.  G.  H.  Find- 
lay, Suva. 

Finland:  National  Prohibition  League — Prof.  V.  Voion- 
maa,  Helsingfors. 

France : Ligue  Nationale  contre  L’Alcoolisme — Jean  Le- 
tort,  11  rue  Bridaine,  17  e.,  Paris  ; Jean  Meteil,  F. 
Riemain,  both  of  147  Blvd.  St.  Germain,  Paris.  Blue 
Cross  Society — Etienne  Matter,  55  rue  de  Vaurigard 
6e.,  Paris  ; Rev.  Georges  Gallienne,  1 rue  de  la  Croix 
du  Val,  Meudon  (S.  et  O.) . 

Germany : I.O.G.T.,  Grand  Lodge — Dr.  Reinhard  Streck- 
er,  Kronenstr.  8-9,  Berlin  W.  8.  Deutscher  Verein 
gegen  den  Alkoholismus — Dr.  I.  Gonser,  Werderstr. 
16,  Berlin-Dahlem.  Zentralverband  Deutscher  Ent- 
haltsamkeitsvereinigungen  E.  V.  — Dr.  Reinhard 
Strecker,  Kronenstr.  8-9,  Berlin  W.  8.  Deutscher 
Bund  Ev.  Kirchl.  Blaukreuz-Verbande — Rev.  Otto 
Wohrmann,  Munsterkirchplatz  5,  Herford. 

Iceland:  I.  O.  G.  T.,  Grand  Lodge — Einar  H.  Kvaran, 
Reykjavik. 

Ireland:  Irish  Temperance  Alliance — Rev.  John  Gailey, 
The  Manse,  Boyle,  Co.  Roscommon  ; Rev.  John  Mac- 
Millan, 20  Lombard  Street,  Belfast.  W.  C.  T.  U.  of 
North  Ireland — Mrs.  Wakefield  Richardson,  Moyal- 
lon  House,  County  Down. 

Jamaica:  Jamaica  League  Against  Alcoholism — Rev.  J. 

J.  Kilpin  Fletcher,  Falmouth,  Jamaica. 

Japan:  National  Temperance  League  of  Japan — M.Kan- 
ji  Koshio,  Mr.  H.  Nagao,  both  of  10  Omote  Saruga- 
ku  Cho,  Kanda,  Tokyo.  Awoki  Mutual  Foundation 
— S.  Awoki,  777  Nishi-Sugamo,  Tokyo. 

Latvia : Latvian  Anti-Alcohol  Society — Gustav  Kempels, 
Gertrudes  lela  23,  Riga. 

Lithuania:  Lithuanian  Temperance  Association — D-ras 
luozas  Bretas,  Blaivybes  Vicepiriminikas  Laisves 
Aleja  29,  Kaunas. 

Mexico : Association  Nacional  de  Temperancia — Dr.  W. 
A.  Ross,  Neuva  Mexico  110,  Mexico  D.  F. ; Prof.  An- 
dres Osuna,  Director  General  de  Instruccion  Publi- 
ca,  Monterrey,  N.  L. 

Netherlands : Local  Option  League— Dr.  D.  van  Kreve- 
len,  Lichtenvoorde. 

New  Zealand:  New  Zealand  Alliance — Charles  R.  Ed- 
mond, Box  1079,  Wellington ; Mrs.  T.  B.  Taylor, 
Cashmere  Hills,  Christchurch. 

Norway:  Federation  of  Norwegian  Total  Abstinence  Or- 
ganizations— Avocat  O.  Solnordal,  Prinsensgat  21, 
Oslo;  Johan  Hvidsten^^Oslo. 

Peru:  National  Temperance  Society — Rev.  Ruperto  Al- 
gorta,  Apartado  408,  Lima. 

Portugal : Liga  Anti-Alcoholica  Portugueza — Luciano 
Silva,  Rua  Morels  Sorares  56-1,  Lisbon. 

Scotland:  Scottish  Temperance  Alliance — W.  J.  Allison, 
James  Gillies,  Mrs.  Jane  Gemmell,  226  West  George 
St.,  Glasgow;  Peter  Chalmers  (rep.  I.O.G.T.),  “Al- 
burne,”  Bearsden,  Glasgow.  British  Women’s  Tem- 
perance Association  (Scottish  Christian  Union)  — 
Mrs.  George  C.  Milne,  90  Hammerfield  Ave.,  Aber- 
deen ; Mrs.  Helen  Barton,  Prestwick,  Ayrshire. 

Serbia : I.O.G.T.,  Grand  Lodge — Prof.  Georges  K.  Staitch, 
Ul.  Karadjordjeva  87,  Belgrade. 

South  Africa : South  African  Temperance  Alliance — Rev. 
A.  J.  Cook,  Box  1443,  Capetown.  W.  C.  T.  U. — Miss 
Emilie  Solomon,  Alexandra  Club,  Cape  Town. 

Sioeden : Federated  Swedish  Total  Abstinence  Organi- 
zations— Senator  Alexis  Bjorkman  (deceased)  ; Ed- 
vard Wavrinsky  (deceased).  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
Sweden — Dr.  Gustav  Mossesson,  Svenska  Missions- 
forbundet,Barnhusgatan, Stockholm  ; Rev.DavidOst- 
lund.  Box  284,  Stockholm. 

Switzerland:  Consultative  Commission  of  theSwlss  Tem- 
perance Bureau — Dr.  Robert  Hercod,  Lausanne  ; Dr. 
Max  Oettli,  Ave.  Dapples  5,  Lausanne. 

Turkey:  Green  Crescent — Dr.  Fahreddin  Kerim,  Rue 
Sublime  Porte,  Stamboul. 

United  States  of  America : Anti-Saloon  League  of  Amer- 
ica— Rev.  P.  A.  Bqker,  D.  D.  (deceased)  ; Bishop 
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James  Cannon,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Prof. 
H.  B.  Carre, Ph.  D.  (deceased)  ; Ernest  H.  Cherring- 
ton,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Westerville,  Ohio  ; Arthur  J.  Da- 
vis, 370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  city  ; Rev.  F.  Scott 
McBride,  D.D.,  Washington,  D.  C.  ; Rev.  Howard  H. 
Russell,  D.  D.,  Westerville,  Ohio;  Hon.  Wayne  B. 
Wheeler  (deceased).  Intercollegiate  Prohibition  As- 
sociation— Rev.  Ira  Landrith,  D.D.,  Room  411,  17 
N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  ; Harry  S.  Warner,  Dris- 
coll Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  1.  O.  G.  T.,  National 
Grand  Lodge — Rev.  Edwin  C.  Dinwiddie,  D.D.,  644 
Transportation  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  Commission  on  Social  Ser- 
vice— Bishop  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Scientific  TemperanceFederation — MissCoraF.  Stod- 
dard, B.A.,  400  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. ; Prof. 
Irving  Fisher,  Ph.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance, National  Division  of  North  America — Jesse 
M. Walton, P.M.W.P.,  Aurora, Ont. ; William B. Frank- 
lin, P.G.W.A.,  Sutersville,  Pa.  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention, Commission  on  Temperance  and  Social  Ser- 
vice— Rev.  A.  J.  Barton,  D.D.,  804  Wynne-Claugh- 
ton  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  W.  C.  T.  U. — Miss  Anna  A. 
Gordon,  Evanston,  111. ; Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole,  377  Park- 
side  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York  ; Mrs.  Margaret  C. 
Munns,  Evanston,  111. 

Uruguay:  Liga  Nacional  contra  el  Alcoholismo — Mme. 
M.  de  Salterain,  Maldonado  1368,  Montevideo  ; Mrs. 
Carrie  van  Domselaar,  Ave.  Sarmiento  2641,  Poci- 
tas,  Montevideo. 

Wales:  National  Temperance  Council — The  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Clwyd,  32  Queen’s  Gate  Gardens,  Kensing- 
ton, London  ; Leonard  Page,  35  Windsor  Place,  Car- 
diff. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  are  members  ex 
officio  of  the  General  Council. 

Since  the  date  of  organization  the  World  League 
has  held  two  international  conventions,  the  first 
at  Toronto,  Canada,  Nov.  24-29,  1922.  The  great 
significance  of  that  convention  lay  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  attended  by  1,111  delegates  representing  6G 
different  countries,  gathered  to  consider  the  prob- 
lem of  the  suppression  of  alcoholism. 

The  Congress  of  the  World  League  Against  Al- 
coholism held  at  Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  Aug.  17- 
23,  1927,  was  the  second  gathering  of  the  World 
League  representatives.  There  were  present  1,152 
delegates  from  58  different  countries.  The  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  this  Congress  reaffirmed  the  pol- 
icy of  the  World  League  as  set  forth  in  the  second 
Article  of  its  constitution,  and  emphasized  the  sci- 
entific and  educational  basis  of  the  future  temper- 
ance work  of  the  World  League  in  the  following 
terms : 

The  hope  of  ending  the  world  liquor  problem  lies  in 
education,  especially  of  youth,  in  the  truth  about  alco- 
hol and  the  waste  entailed  by  the  liquor  traffic.  To  this 
end,  the  Council  of  the  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
ism re-emphasizes  the  necessity  that  the  work  of  the 
temperance  organizations  in  all  countries  be  based  on 
modern  scientific  knowledge  concerning  the  nature  and 
effects  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  resolutions  then  recognized  that  the  scien- 
tific basis  for  temperance  reform  had  been  well  and 
truly  laid  and  called  upon  all  religious  and  moral 
forces  irrespective  of  creed,  party,  or  race,  to  unite 
in  unremitting  endeavor  to  secure  the  complete 
eradication  of  the  drink  evil  in  all  countries  of  the 
world;  commended  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the  prod- 
uct of  statesmanship  and  courage  in  prohibiting 
the  whole  traflic  in  alcoholic  beverages  and  the 
blessings  that  have  come  from  its  operation ; con- 
demned thejiiisrepresentation  of  the  American  Pro- 
hibition situation  and  licpior  smuggling;  defended 
the  right  of  national  self-determination  in  the  adop- 
tion and  perfection  of  national  Prohibition  policies ; 
called  for  the  j)rotection  of  native  [)eoples  and  noted 
with  pleasure  the  proposal  shortly  to  be  considered 
in  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  the 
setting  up  of  a Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Al- 
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cohol  Question,  and  expressed  the  earnest  hope  that 
the  Assembly  would  determine  forthwith  to  appoint 
such  a Commission. 

The  principal  executive  offices  of  the  WorldLeague 
Against  Alcoholism  are  located  at  Westerville,  Ohio, 
where  are  also  maintained  its  International  Ser- 
vice Department,  Legal  Department,  and  Publicity 
Department.  Branch  executive  offices  are  maintain- 
ed at  Washington,  D.  C.  A Research  Department 
is  maintained  in  New  York  city,  while  the  Inter- 
collegiateProhibitionAssociation,  located  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  functions  as  the  Student  Depart- 
ment of  the  World  League  Against  Alcoholism,  and 
through  its  educational  activities  reaches  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  United  States  and,  to 
some  extent,  the  college  and  university  groups  in 
other  countries.  The  Scientific  Temperance  Feder- 
ation is  the  American  Scientific  Temperance  De- 
partment of  the  World  League,  which  not  only  has 
collected  and  maintains  an  extensive  library  of  the 
later  books,  manuscripts,  reports,  and  data  of  every 
kind  on  the  scientific  phases  of  the  question,  but 
acts  as  a clearing-house  for  information  along  sci- 
entific and  other  statistical  lines  to  many  groups 
and  temperance  organizations. 

International  offices  of  the  World  League  are 
maintained  at  69  Fleet  Street,  London,  England,  a 
Scandinavian  office,  at  Oslo,  Norway ; and  the  Inter- 
national Temperance  Bureau,  at  Lausanne,  Swit- 
zerland, is  the  European  Scientific  and  Information 
Department  of  the  W or  Id  League.  At  various  times 
the  World  League  has  maintained  representatives 
in  Japan,  Mexico,  Esthonia,  Canada,  and  other  parts 
of  the  globe. 

The  activities  of  the  World  League  have  been  ex- 
tended throughout  the  world.  Special  representa- 
tives have  visited  every  continent,  speaking,  sur- 
veying, organizing,  and  conferring  with  officials  of 
the  temperance  movement  in  more  than  50  coun- 
tries. 

One  of  the  first  missionaries  of  the  World  League 
movement  was  Dr.  D.  M.  Gaudier,  who  went  to  Chi- 
na, Japan,  and  the  Philippines  to  investigate  con- 
ditions there  and  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  the 
temperance  movement. 

Others  who  have  done  valiant  service  for  the  W orld 
League  in  other  countries  include  Dr.  Anna  A.  Gor- 
don and  Mrs.  Deborah  Knox  Livingston,  both  of  the 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,one  in  South 
America  and  the  other  in  South  Africa;  John  G. 
Woolley,  that  great  Prohibition  leader  of  the  cen- 
tury who  spent  the  last  months  of  his  life  doing 
service  for  the  World  League  Against  Alcoholism 
in  European  countries;  Prof.  J.  C.  Granberry  who 
undertook  a World  League  survey  covering  the 
countries  of  northern  Africa,  the  Balkans,  and  Po- 
land ; Dr.  Howard  H.  Russell,  Dr.  Wayne  B.  Wheel- 
er, Miss  Cora  Frances  Stoddard,  B.A.,  Dr.  Edwin 
C.  Dinwiddie,  Mr.  Harry  S.  Warner,  Mr.  Mark  R. 
Shaw,  Rev.  Edward  J.  Richardson,  Mr.  Boyd  P. 
Doty,  Rev.  George  W.  Shelton,  Rev.  Ben  H.  Spence, 
Rev.  John  Dawson,  and  many  others,  who  have  rep- 
resented the  League  in  speaking  campaigns  and  sur- 
vey trips  in  Europe,  Latin- America,  the  Near  East, 
Africa,  and  other  sections  of  the  world.  Dr.  S.  G. 
Inman,  of  New  York,  secretary  of  the  Committee 
on  Cooperation  in  Latin-America,  represented  the 
World  League  at  the  Pan-American  Congress  held 
in  the  spring  of  1 923  at  Santiago  de  Chile,  at  which 
all  the  republics  of  North  and  South  America  were 
officially  represented ; while  Dr.  Robert  Hercod  of 


Switzerland,  Prof.  Villein  Emits  of  Esthonia,  Rev. 
David  Ostlund  of  Sweden,  Lars  Larsen-Ledet  of 
Denmark,  and  other  members  of  the  World  League 
Council  have  represented  the  interests  of  the  World 
League  in  numerous  conferences  and  gatherings  in 
the  different  countries  of  Europe.  Visits  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
ism have  been  made  for  campaign,  survey,  or  con- 
ference purposes  to  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Fiji, 
Peru,  Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Panama,  Cuba, 
different  sections  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America,  Canada,  Mexico,  South  Africa,  Rhodesia, 
the  Belgian  Congo,  Zanzibar,  Cameroon,  Angola, 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  French  Equatorial  Africa, 
Aby-ssinia,  Egypt,  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Turkey, 
Arabia,  Palestine,  Greece,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Yu- 
goslavia, Albania,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Hungary, 
Russia,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  Ukrainia,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Es- 
thonia, Finland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Iceland,  Den- 
mark, the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
England,  Wales,  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  In- 
dia, and  Ceylon.  In  short,  the  League,  through  its 
direct  representatives,  has  visited,  survej^ed,  con- 
ducted speaking  campaigns  or  held  conferences  with 
the  representatives  of  temperance  societies  and  mor- 
al reform  organizations  in  most  of  the  important 
countries  of  the  world. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  activities 
of  Mr.  William  E.  ( “Pussyfoot” ) Johnson  who  from 
the  beginning  has  been  a special  messenger  and  en- 
voy plenipotentiary  of  the  World  League  Against 
Alcoholism.  Mr.  Johnson’s  visits  cover  the  conti- 
nents of  Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  North  America,  and 
Australasia.  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  “international  messenger  of  the  World  League 
Against  Alcoholism”  and  his  journeys  and  activi- 
ties have  covered  conventions,  conferences,  and  lec- 
ture series  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland, 
France,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland, 
Denmark,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  Roumania,  Aus- 
tria, Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, Turkey,  Egypt,  Zan- 
zibar, Ceylon,  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Can- 
ada, South  Africa,  Palestine,  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Bishop  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  is  another  interna- 
tional representative  who  has  traveled  in  several 
countries  meeting  numerous  boards,  committees, 
conventions,  congresses,  and  other  bodies,  bearing 
the  greetings  of  the  World  League  Against  Alco- 
holism, telling  the  story  of  Prohibition  in  America, 
organizing  movements  and  agencies  for  the  sup- 
pression of  alcoholism  in  the  many  parts  of  the 
world,  in  which  he  has  traveled  and  labored.  His 
activities  cover  Europe,  the  Near  East,  Northern 
Africa,  Central  Africa,  South  Africa,  Cuba,  Mex- 
ico, South  America,  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the  promo- 
tion, discussion,  and  proper  understanding  of  the 
alcohol  problem  among  college  groups  and  classes 
( see  Intercollegiate  Prohibition  Association)  . 

In  this  special  educational  task  of  the  World 
League  effort  has  been  made  to  meet  the  needs  of 
foreign  groups,  especially  among  the  students  of 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United 
States. 

Moreover,  continuous  correspondence  has  been 
maintained  between  the  World  League  headquar- 
ters and  the  offices  of  national  temperance  organ- 
izations in  many  countries.  To  these  officers  were 
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also  supplied  bulletins,  magazine  articles,  reviews, 
and  literature  giving  the  status  of  Prohibition 
conditions  in  the  United  States. 

The  World  League  especially  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  its  international  work  to  the  world 
missionary  program,  international  peace,  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization,  the  raising  of  the  stand- 
ards of  living  among  all  classes,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  definite  assistance  which  will  be  given 
to  the  permanent  establishment  of  ell'ective  Prohi- 
bition in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  mission  of  the  World  League  is  to  ascertain 
and  give  to  the  public  the  truth  about  alcoholism, 
the  liquor  problem,  and  methods  of  suppression. 
In  this  work  it  cooperates  with  existing  temper- 
ance organizations  in  all  lands  where  such  organ- 
izations exist  and  with  other  welfare  agencies  in 
those  countries  where  temperance  sentiment  is  not 
expressed  by  organized  temperance  movements.  The 
legal,  legislative,  and  political  work  of  the  move- 
ment against  alcoholism  is  left  to  the  national  tem- 
perance organizations  of  each  country  and  the  lo- 
cal national  forces  in  those  countries  which  do  not 
have  well-organized  temperance  movements. 

WORLD  PROHIBITION  AND  REFORM  FED- 
ERATION. See  Intebnational  Reform  Federa- 
tion’, Inc. 

WORLD  PROHIBITION  FEDERATION.  The 

new  name  adopted  by  the  International  Prohi- 
bition Confederation  at  a conference  held  in  Lon- 
don, England,  Feb.  27,  1919.  The  change  was  said 
to  be  made  “in  the  interest  of  brevity,  comprehen- 
siveness, and  clarity.”  According  to  the  constitu- 
tion, the  objects  of  the  Federation  are : 

(a)  To  amalgamate  the  forces  in  various  countries 
working  along  their  respective  lines  toward  the  one  com- 
mon aim  of  the  total  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intox- 
icants. 

(b)  To  obtain  notes  of  progress,  information,  andnews 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  send  such  informa- 
tion to  all  organisations  joining  the  Federation  and  oth- 
er applicants. 

The  membership  consists  of  representatives  of  tem- 
perance organizations  and  individuals  in  all  coun- 
tries approving  of  the  objects,  together  with  such 
officers  as  may  be  elected  by  the  Federation.  The 
first  officers  were : President,  Guy  Hayler,  London ; 
secretary,  E.  Page  Gaston,  London ; and  treasurer, 
Dr.  Charles  Scanlon,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  activities  of  the  Federationhave  included  the 
circulation  of  great  quantities  of  Prohibition  lit- 
erature in  English,  French,  German,  and  other  lan- 
guages; memorials  to  various  legislative  and  judi- 
cial bodies;  appeals  for  international  cooperation 
in  dealing  with  the  world  drink  problem ; and  Pro- 
hibition work  among  students  in  universities  and 
colleges.  At  the  International  Prohibition  Confer- 
ence, held  in  Paris  in  July,  1921,  the  question  of 
combining  national  efforts  to  secure  a dry  Europe 
was  taken  up ; and  to  this  end  the  European  Com- 
mittee of  the  Federation  appointed  as  commission- 
ers Dr.  P.  M.  Legrain  (France),  Lars  Larsen-Le- 
det  ( Denmark ) , and  Mr.  Van  der  Meulen  ( Holland ) , 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Andr6  Monod,  sec- 
retary of  the  Federation  Prohibition  Committee, 
were  authorized  to  visit  and  report  on  the  Prohibi- 
tion situation  in  every  country  of  Europe.  At  this 
time  the  Federation  adopted  the  slogan  of  a “dry 
Europe  by  1930.” 

In  1921  the  Federation  addressed  a memorial  to 
the  British  representative  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
urging  that  all  territory  in  Central  Africa  under 
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the  mandates  of  the  League  be  brought  under  total 
Prohibition.  A memorial  was  also  presented  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  League  in  1925,  request- 
ing that  the  League  make  an  investigation  of  the 
alcohol  problem,  and,  “If  the  ascertained  facts  be 
such  as  to  warrant  the  expressed  opinion  of  this 
Federation,  that  prompt  and  effective  recommenda- 
tions be  adopted  by  the  League  of  Nations  looking 
to  the  suppressionof  the  manufacture,  importation, 
exportation  and  sale  of  all  intoxicants  and  habit- 
forming drugs  throughout  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.”  The  League  discussed  the  Federation’s  pro- 
posals; but  action  was  delayed  by  protests  of  the 
representatives  of  Canada  and  Australia. 

International  Conferences  of  the  Federation  have 
been  held  at  Copenhagen  ( 1 920 ) , Washington,  D.  C. 
(1920),  Lausanne  (1921),  Paris  (1921),  Amster- 
dam (1922),  London  (1923),  Copenhagen  (1923), 
Dorpat,  Esthonia  ( 1926) , Geneva  ( 1927 ), Philadel- 
phia (1927),  and  Antwerp  (1928).  The  next  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  in  1931. 
The  Federation  Conferences  are  held  simultaneous- 
ly with  the  International  Congresses  Against  Alco- 
holism, but  special  gatherings  are  also  called  as  oc- 
casion demands. 

From  its  organization  the  Federation  has  pub- 
lished the  International  Record,  a quarterly  jour- 
nal, giving  the  latest  information  on  world  temper- 
ance progress.  This  journal  is  sent  to  all  leading 
politicians,  churchmen,  brewers,  newspapers,  etc. 
In  1928  the  headquarters  of  the  Federation  were 
moved  to  new  and  larger  offices  at  Lawson  House, 
190  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.  W.  1.  The 
presentofficers  ( 1929)  are : Honorary  president,Guy 
Hayler,  England ; honorary  treasurer,  the  Rev.  J. 
W.  Claudy,  D.D.,  director  of  the  Department  of  Mor- 
al Welfare  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States ; honorary  secretary,  Capt.  E.  Page  Gaston, 
F.  R.  G.  S.,  England ; and  executive  secretary,  Mark 
H.  C.  Hayler,  England.  There  is  an  International 
Committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  about 
25  countries. 

The  American  branch  of  the  World  Prohibition 
Federation  is  incorporated  in  the  International 
Reform  Federation,  Inc. 

WORLD  ’ S POLYGLOT  PETITION.  See  Poly- 
glot Petition. 

WORLD’S  TEMPERANCE  CONVENTIONS 
AND  CONGRESSES.  Assemblies  of  persons  from 
different  countries  for  the  discussion  of  temper- 
ance. The  first  World’s  Temperance  Convention 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance Society  of  England  in  the  Literary  Insti- 
tute, Aldersgate  Street,  London,  England,  Aug. 
4-7,  1846.  It  was  attended  by  304  delegates  from 
the  various  temperance  organizations  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  all  but  33  being 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  presiding  officers 
of  the  Convention  were  the  temperance  pioneers 
Samuel  Bowly,  of  Gloucester,  and  William  Cash, 
of  London. 

AccordingtoWinskill,  in  “The  Temperance  Move- 
ment,” the  introductory  address  was  made  by  Thom- 
as Beggs,  secretary  of  the  National  Temperance 
Society,  and  papers  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Benja- 
min Parsons  of  Eblcy,  author  of  “Anti-Bacchus,” 
on  “The  Evils  of  Moderate  Drinking” ; Mrs.  Clara 
Lucas  Balfour,  on  “The  Duty  of  Mothers”;  Wil- 
liam Logan  of  Glasgow,  on  “Intemperance  the 
Cause  of  Crime”;  John  F.  Fothergill,  surgeon  of 
Darlington,  on  “'The  Duty  of  Nursing  Mothers”; 
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and  John  Dunlop,  of  Greenock,  on  “The  Artificial 
and  Compulsory  Drinking  Usages  of  the  British” 
and  “Certain  Medical  Certificates.”  Able  address- 
es were  also  given  by  the  prominent  American  di- 
vines, the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  the  Rev.  John 
Marsh,  and  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  and  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Patton,  Dr.  Reuben  D.  Mussey,  American  sur- 
geon, the  Rev.  John  Campbell,  Dr.  Ralph  B.  Grind- 
rod,  author  of  the  prize  essay  “Bacchus,”  and  Hen- 
ry Mudge,  surgeon  of  Bodmin,  Cornwall,  and  sev- 
eral others,  in  support  of  various  resolutions  in- 
troduced. 

Other  prominent  British  public  men  who  were  in 
attendance,  in  addition  to  those  already  named,  were 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  Joseph  Sturge,  Joseph 
Eaton,  Richard  Barrett,  Edward  Neave,  Dr,  Thom- 
as Beaumont,  G.  S.  Kenrick,  H.  F.  Coterill,  James 
Silk  Buckingham,  M.P.,  and  the  famous  Richard 
(“Dickey”) Turner  of  Preston,  author  of  the  word 
“teetotal.” 

. In  connection  with  this  convention  a great  pub- 
lic meeting  was  held  in  the  Covent  Garden  Thea- 
tre, over  which  G.  W.  Alexander  presided.  The 
whole  of  the  proceedings  were  published  in  a small 
volume,  with  a preface  by  ElihuBurritt,the  learned 
blacksmith  from  America,  author  of  “Sparks  from 
the  Anvil,”  etc. 

The  second  world  temperance  gathering  was  the 
International  Temperance  Convention  held  June 
13-14,1876,  in  the  Arch  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.,  in  commemoration  of 
the  semi-centennial  of  temperance  reform  and  the 
first  centennial  of  the  American  nation.  The  Con- 
vention was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Temperance  Society,  and  in  the  same  church 
in  which  the  first  National  Temperance  Conven- 
tion had  been  held.  It  was  attended  by  about  420 
delegates,  representing  28  States  of  the  United 
States  and  England,  Scotland,  Sweden,  New  Zea- 
land, New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  and 
Quebec.  All  the  leading  temperance  organizations 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
a large  number  of  State  and  local  organizations 
and  many  churches  and  religious  bodies  were  rep- 
resented in  the  Convention.  The  Hon.  William  E. 
Dodge,  president  of  the  National  Temperance  So- 
ciety, was  made  chairman  to  preside  at  the  open- 
ing session,  and  the  secretaries  selected  were:  J. 
N.  Stearns,  New  York;  Rev.  Thomas  Gales,  Can- 
ada; Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  Illinois;  Isaac  Lit- 
ton, Tennessee;  and  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Gilbert,  Mary- 
land. Addresses  were  given  on  the  condition  of  the 
temperance  movement  in  various  countries,  and  all 
phases  of  the  temperance  problem  were  discussed. 

A number  of  other  gatherings  were  also  held  in 
connection  with  the  Convention.  Among  these  was 
the  Woman’s  International  Temperance  Conven- 
tion, held  June  10  in  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
Philadelphia,  with  101  delegates  in  attendance 
from  Scotland,  England,  Japan,  Canada,  and  from 
21  States  of  the  United  States.  The  Convention 
was  called  to  order  by  Mrs.  Annie  Wittenmyer, 
of  Pennsylvania,  president  of  the  National  Wo- 
man’s Christian  Temperance  Union.  The  officers 
of  the  Convention  were:  President,  Mrs.  Annie 
Wittenmyer;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  Margaret  E. 
Parker,  Dundee,  Scotland;  Mrs.  Jennie  F.  Will- 
ing, of  Illinois;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Wellstood,  Edinburgh; 
Mrs.  Letitia  Youmans,  of  Canada;  Mrs.  J.C.  John- 
son, of  Tennessee;  Mrs.  Judith  E.  Foster,  of  Iowa; 
Mrs.  Mary  Pruyn,  of  Japan;  and  Mother  Stew- 
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art,  of  Ohio,  who  represented  England;  secreta- 
ries, Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Burt, 
of  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  John  Harvie,  of  Canada;  and 
treasurer,  Mrs.  S.  K.  Leavitt,  of  Ohio. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  first  moved  to  organize 
a WMman’s  International  Temperance  Union,  and 
a committee  was  appointed  to  report  upon  its  fea- 
sibility. The  committee  reported  favorably  and 
presented  a constitution  for  the  organization  of 
such  a society,  and  accordingly  an  organization 
was  eft’ected  and  officers  elected,  Mrs.  Margaret 
E.  Parker,  of  Scotland,  being  named  first  presi- 
dent. 

In  connection  with  the  Convention  mass-meet- 
ings were  held  in  many  of  the  churches  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  the  Academy  of  Music. 

A W orld’s  Temperance  Congress  was  held  in  Lon- 
don, England,  June  9-17,  1900,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Temperance  League.  Preparations 
for  the  Congress  were  started  by  F.  Cantuar,  pres- 
ident of  the  League,  in  1898,  the  League  realizing 
that  the  holding  of  the  International  Exhibition 
in  Paris  in  1900  would  present  a favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  temperance  people  to  Europe 
in  that  year.  The  conveners  were  the  Committee 
of  the  League,  whose  officers  were : Chairman, 
Hon.  Conrad  Dillon ; consulting  secretary,  Robert 
Rae;  and  secretary,  John  Rae.  The  Congress  was 
attended  by  more  than  500  delegates,  among  whom 
were  several  who  had  attended  the  Convention  of 
1846.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Congress  and  delivered  the  introduc- 
tory address.  The  opening  session  was  in  honor 
of  the  “Veterans  of  ’46,”  those  delegates  present 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  Convention  of  1846, 
and  the  presiding  officer  was  the  Hon.  Conrad  Dil- 
lon. An  address  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  New- 
man Hall  ( aged  84 ) , one  of  the  veterans,  who  al- 
so read  letters  from  others.  Among  the  veterans 
present  was  Dr.  Dawson  Burns,  author  of  “The 
Temperance  Movement.”  During  the  various  ses- 
sions of  the  Congress  addresses  were  given  on  the 
history  and  condition  of  the  temperance  movement 
in  many  countries.  On  Sunday  temperance  sermons 
were  preached  in  many  of  the  London  churches  by 
visiting  delegates,  and  on  Friday  night  a recep- 
tion was  tendered  the  delegates  by  the  Lord  May- 
or of  London  at  the  Mansion  House,  which  was  at- 
tended by  750. 

The  World’s  Temperance  Centennial  Congress 
was  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  June 
14-23,  1908,  to  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  first  temperance  society,  the 
Union  Temperate  Society  of  Moreau  and  North- 
umberland, at  Saratoga  Springs  in  1808  by  Dr. 
Billy  J.  Clark.  The  Congress  was  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives from  all  the  temperance  organizations 
in  the  United  States,  official  representatives  being 
appointed  by  the  governors  of  29  States,  and  from 
England,  Scotland,  Iceland,  Sweden,  Germany,  In- 
dia, New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Canada.  The  at- 
tendance, while  not  large  numerically,  Avas  remark- 
able both  in  its  personnel  and  in  the  great  breadth 
of  territory  represented.  The  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gress was  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Durkee.  During  the  cele- 
bration a service  was  held  at  Glens  Falls  at  the 
grave  of  Dr.  Billy  J.  Clark,  and  a memorial  tablet 
was  unveiled  at  Clark’s  Corners,  near  the  spot 
where  the  first  society  had  been  formed. 

At  one  session  of  the  Congress  a “Temperance 
Veterans’  Reunion”  program  was  given,  at  which 
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the  presiding  officer  was  the  Hon.  Joshua  Lever- 
ing, of  Baltimore,  Md.  Letters  of  greeting  were 
read  from  Ephraim  Osborne  (Third),  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  whose  grandfather  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  first  temperance  society; 
and  from  the  Rev.  John  Russell,  New  Haven,  Mich., 
founder  of  the  Prohibition  party;  J.  A.  Van  Fleet, 
Folsom,  N.  J.,  founder  of  the  Lever,  a temperance 
journal;  and  Prof.  A.  A.  Hopkins,  of  Hornell, 
temperance  speaker  and  writer. 

During  the  various  sessions  of  the  Congress  a 
review  of  temperance  conditions  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  was  given  and  addresses  were 
made  on  all  phases  of  the  temperance  reform,  in- 
cluding a discussion  of  the  alcohol  problem  by 
leading  physicians  and  surgeons.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  were:  Dr. 
D.  Leigh  Colvin,  New  York;  Edvard  Wavrinsky, 
M.P.,  Stockholm,  Sweden ; Hon.  E.  W.  Chafin,  Chi- 
cago; Prof.  Charles  Scanlon,  Pittsburgh;  the  Rev. 
Ben  II.  Spence,  Toronto;  tlie  Rev.  P.  A.  Baker, 
D.D.,  Westerville,  Ohio;  Hon.  Samuel  Dickie,  Al- 
bion, Mich.;  Tom  Honeyman,  Glasgow;  Dr.  Eg- 
gers,  Bremen,  Germany;  Dr.  Philip  Stein^  Buda- 
pest; Wilbur  F.  Crafts;  H.  N.  Pringle;  Alfred  L. 
Manierre;  and  Miss  Cora  F.  Stoddard,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Many  other  World’s  Temperance  Conventions  and 
Congresses  have  been  held,  an  account  of  which 
is  given  under  International  Temperance  Con- 
gresses (vol.  iii,  p.  1343), 

WORLD’S  TEMPERANCE  SUNDAY.  See 
Temperance  Sunday. 

WORLD  STUDENT  FEDERATION  AGAINST 
ALCOHOLISM.  An  organization  formed  at  Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland,  Aug.  28, 1 92 1,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Sixteenth  International  Congress  Against  Al- 
coholism. It  embraces  the  student  anti-alcohol  soci- 
eties of  21  countries,  and  has  held  international  stu- 
dent congresses  as  follows : 1923,  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark; 192fi,  Tartu  (Dorpat),  Esthonia;  and  1928, 
Antwerp,  Belgium. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Federation  are  at  Kra- 
kow, Poland,  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  A. ; and 
the  officers  are : President,  Dr.  Courtenay  C.  Weeks, 
l/ondon,  England;  international  secretary,  Harry 
S.  Warner,  Washington,  D.  C. ; European  secretary, 
Tadensq  Alpinski,  Krakow. 

WORLD  ’ S WOMAN’S  CHRISTIAN  TEM- 
PERANCE UNION.  See  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union. 

WORM.  See  Distillation,  vol.  ii,  p.  818;  Still. 

WORSNOP,  THOMAS.  British  temperance  mis- 
sionary; born  on  a farm  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire, 
Dec.  10,  1799;  died  at  Eccleshill,  near  Leeds,  April 
2.'),  18(19.  He  received  tlie  rudiments  of  an  education 
at  a dame’s  school  in  the  vicinity,  and  learned  the 
business  of  wool-coml)ing.  His  occupation  brought 
him  into  contact  with  a class  of  men  among  whom 
drunkenness  was  extremely  prevalent,  and  he  not 
only  became  addicted  to  the  vice,  but  attained  a 
low  sort  of  distinction  as  a public  house  wag  and 
a heckler  of  temperance  speakers. 

Not  only  was  he  an  advocate  for  the  publican  and  his 
traffic  [says  his  biographer,  Francis  Butterfield],  but 
he  was  so  far  degraded  by  drink  as  to  become  “a  cat’s 
paw”  to  the  publican,  and  . . . played  the  merry-an- 
drew amidst  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  the  thoughtless 
and  the  young.  . . 

He  mounted  upon  an  ass  with  his  face  toward  the  tail, 
and  in  this  guise  rode  through  the  village,  bellowing 
through  a funnel.  He  was  followed  by  twenty  lads  whom 
he  had  trained  for  the  occasion,  and  who  acted  as  a 
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musical  band,  their  instruments  being  kettles,  pens,  fry- 
ing pans,  tongs,  or  anything  that  would  make  a discord- 
ant noise ; by  this  means  he  drew  a great  rabble  to  the 
public  house,  thus  bringing  grist  to  the  landlord’s  mill. 

He  married,  but  continued  his  career  of  dissipa- 
tion until  he  sank  to  the  lowest  depths.  One  Sun- 
day morning,  in  a drunken  stupor,  he  wandered  un- 
observed into  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Underclifie, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Eccleshill.  Almost  naked, 
save  for  an  old  rug  which  he  had  gathered  about 
him,  he  was  discovered  by  the  sexton  crouching  in 
a corner  shortly  before  the  time  for  the  morning 
service.  After  ignoring  many  entreaties  to  leave  the 
edifice,  he  was  finally  led  away  by  a friend. 

Soon  after  this  humiliating  episode  Worsnop  was 
induced  to  read  a tract  entitled  “The  Great  Delu- 
sion of  Malt  Liquors,”  given  him  by  a Mr.  Benja- 
min Holmes,  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
with  the  kindly  advice  to  “read,  think  and  act.” 
This  was  the  beginning  of  Worsnop’s  reformation. 
On  Aug.  13,  1830,  he  signed  the  teetotal  pledge  at 
a temperance  meeting  in  the  schoolroom  at  Under- 
cliffe.  Subsequently  he  became  a member  of  the 
Wesleyan  Society  and  frequently  preached  in  Un- 
dercliffe  Chapel,  the  scene  of  his  former  disgrace. 

His  first  public  appearance  in  behalf  of  total  ab- 
stinence was  at  a meeting  in  Bradford  conducted 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Beaumont.  His  emotions  swayed  by 
the  remarks  of  the  speaker,  he  went  forward  and 
testified  in  a stirring  manner  to  the  benefits  of  to- 
tal abstinence.  “I  have  been  a fool  to  myself,”  he 
said,  “a  call-bird  for  the  landlord,  and  a rogue  to 
my  wife  and  children  but  I will  have  no  more  tid- 
dley  vnnlc  or  rue  water.” 

His  earnest  efforts  in  the  cause  of  sobriety  brought 
him  under  the  notice  of  William  Wilson,  an  emi- 
nent Yorkshire  philanthropist,  who  engaged  him  as 
a temperance  missionary  and  tract-distributor  in 
Bradford.  Subsequently,  through  the  cooperation 
of  various  temperance  societies,  he  extended  his  ac- 
tivities to  neighboring  towns,  delivering  temperance 
lectures,  visiting  drunkards’  homes,  and  eventually 
becoming  famous  throughout  the  north  of  England 
as  the  “Flag  and  Rattle  Man”  or  the  “Navvy  Par- 
son.” 

Worsnop  shrewdly  recognized  the  power  of  an  ap- 
peal to  the  grotesque  in  gathering  a crowd.  Thus 
he  is  pictured  making  his  advent  into  a town,  clad 
in  the  half-holiday  suit  of  a mechanic,  “a  red  scarf 
about  his  waist,  a beard  hanging  down  to  his  breast, 
a watchman’s  rattle  in  his  hand,  a pair  of  clogs 
upon  his  feet,  and  a carpet-bag  flung  over  his  shoul- 
ders.” 

The  village  was  taken  by  surprise  when  Thomas  sprung 
his  rattle  and  unfurled  his  flag.  Old  men  and  young 
maidens  turned  out  in  scores  to  see  this  comical  fellow 
vociferating  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  “I  am  to  give 
notice,  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  picturesque  village, 
to  joiners,  masons,  blacksmiths,  cobblers,  tailors,  tink- 
ers, farmers,  delvers,  married  and  single  women,  and 
bonny  lasses  who  want  good  husbands;  if  yo  want  t’ 
knaw  hoo  t’  choose  em,  come  tot’  Temperance  Hall  this 
this  evening  an’  we’ll  gie  ya  a wrinkle.” 

His  mission  was  mainly  among  the  working  class- 
es; and  the  story  of  his  own  life  as  a laborer  and 
his  struggle  with  poverty  and  drink  inspired  many 
to  emulate  his  exam])le  by  giving  up  liquor  and  be- 
coming abstainers.  His  attacks  were  directed  not 
only  against  liquor,  but  against  its  “twin  devil,  to- 
bacco.” In  his  famous  sermon  to  young  women  on 
“How  to  Choose  a Husband,”  he  always  included 
the  advice;  “If  he  smokes,  this  should  stagger  your 
hope;  if  he  drinks,  confidence  should  falter,  fall, 
and  flee  from  your  mind.” 
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During  Worsnop’s  career  of  31  years  as  a tem- 
perance advocate  he  was  at  one  time  or  another  in 
the  service  of  nearly  every  temperance  society  in 
the  north  of  England.  It  is  noteworthy  that  he  never 
made  a collection  or  asked  for  a penny  in  the  way 
of  remuneration,  his  support  being  derived  entire- 
ly from  voluntary  contributions  and  from  the  sale 
of  tracts  and  songs.  At  the  age  of  70  he  came  to  the 
end  of  his  life  work,  poor  in  purse,  but  rich  in  friend- 
ships and  serene  in  the  knowledge  of  having  done 
his  duty  by  his  fellow  men. 

Biblioguaphy. — Frances  Butterflelcl,  The  Life  and 
Sayings  of  Thomas  Worsnop,  Bingley,  England,  1870. 

WORT,  The  infusion  of  malt  which  when  boiled 
and  fermented  produces  beer.  The  first  infusion  is 
called  hop  wort ; the  second  and  third  worts  are 
called  “blues.”  See  Brewing,  vol.  i,  p.  409. 

WOWSER.  A slang  term,  common  in  parts  of 
Australia,  for  a temperance  speaker  or  teacher. 

WRETLIND,  EMMA  KRISTINA  (LEN- 
STROM).  A Swedish  temperance  leader;  born  at 
Wester-Lofsta,  Sweden,  May  28,  1852;  educated  at 
home  and  in  the  High  School  for  Girls  at  Upsala. 
Miss  Lenstrom  was  a teacher  from  1871  to  1878, 
when  she  was  married  to  Dr.  Erik  Vilhelm  Wret- 
I.IND,  of  Stockholm. 

Mrs.  Wretlind  was  an  active  temperance  worker 
for  many  years,  delivering  temperance  lectures  and 
taking  an  important  part  in  the  activities  of  the 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Sweden, 
of  which  she  served  as  president  from  1902  to  1912. 
In  1904  she  establishecl  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  paper.  Vita 
Bandet  (“The  White  Ribbon”),  which  she  edited 
during  1904-05.  She  was  president,  also,  of  the  Ha- 
kanstorp  home  for  women  inebriates  ( 1911-17 ) , and 
organized  a home  for  girls  over  school  age,  of  which 
she  is  now  the  director. 

WRETLIND,  ERIK  VILHELM.  Swedish  phy- 
sician, Member  of  Parliament,  and  temperance  ad- 
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vocate;  born  at  Nykoping,  Sweden,  Dec.  17,  1838; 
died  near  Stockholm  July  31,1 905.  He  was  educated 


at  the  University  of  Upsala  (Licentiate  in  Medi- 
cine, 180G),  where  he  received  the  silver  medal  of 
the  Swedish  Medical  Society.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried: (1)  To  Berta  Amalia  Gren;  and  (2)  in  1878, 
to  Emma  Kristina  Lenstrom,  of  Wester-Lofsta  ( see 
Wretlind,  Emma  Kristina)  . He  resided  in  Gote- 
borg  (1866-85),  served  as  Member  of  Parliament 
(1885-90),  and  practised  medicine  in  Stockholm 
(1887-1905). 

Wretlind  was  active  for  many  years  in  temper- 
ance work  in  Sweden,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Swedish  Physicians’  Temperance  Unioiif^/Sven- 
ska  LukarnasNyJcerhetsfarening),  servingthat  or- 
ganization as  treasurer  and  a member  of  its  board. 
He  was  also  prominent  as  a temperance  lecturer 
throughout  Sweden,  and  the  author  of  numerous 
books  and  pamphlets,  many  of  which  dealt  with  the 
alcohol  question.  He  established  the  popular  mag- 
azine theild?sot’dn?7en(  “Friend  of  Health”) , which 
was  always  a strong  advocate  of  temperance  and 
Prohibition,  and  he  was  its  editor  and  publisher 
from  1886  until  his  death. 

WRIGHT,  BEN  D.  American  insurance  execu- 
tive and  Good  Templar  official ; born  at  Royalton, 
Niagara  County,  New  York,  Sept.  14,  1866;  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  place.  On 
Oct.  23, 1889,  he  married  Edna  Kohler,  of  West  Shel- 
by, N.  Y.  After  teaching  school  for  a year,  Wright 
spent  three  years  in  the  meat  business  at  Royalton 
and  Akron,  N.  Y.  He  became  a book  agent  in  1889 
and  for  the  next  four  years  was  connected  with  a 
Lockport  (N.  Y. ) book  and  stationery  store.  In  1896 
he  entered  the  insurance  business  in  Lockport  and, 
with  William  C.  Shapleigh,  incorporated  in  1901 
the  Shapleigh-Wright  insurance  agency,  of  which 
he  is  now  treasurer.  Wright  is  also  president  of  the 
Lincoln  Square  Company,  a real-estate  corporation 
of  Lockport. 

Wright  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Good 
Templar  order  in  America  for  many  years.  His  con- 
nection with  the  movement  began  in  1879,  when  he 
joined  Star  Lodge  No.  415  of  Royalton.  Wright  has 
been  a member  of  this  lodge  for  more  than  40  years. 
After  holding  many  offices  in  the  subordinate  lodge, 
he  was  for  four  years  District  Chief  Templar  and 
then  served  for  ten  years  as  District  Deputy  of  the 
Niagara  Lodge.  He  took  the  Grand  Lodge  degree  in 
1891  and  the  International  Supreme  Lodge  degree 
in  1905.  In  1906  he  became  Grand  Counsellor  of 
New  York  and  as  such  was  a delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Supreme  Lodge  session  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  1907.  The  following  year  he  was  a member 
of  the  Board  of  managers.  In  1909-11  he  was  Grand 
Chief  Templar  of  New  York  and  in  1910-12  was  Na- 
tional Councellor.  Wright  wasNationalGrandChief 
Templar  in  1913-20.  In  1927  he  again  became  Grand 
Councellor  of  the  New  York  Lodge,  an  office  which 
he  still  (1930)  holds. 

Wright  is  treasurer  of  the  Association  in  Sup- 
port of  National  Prohibition,  and  chairman  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  National  Temperance  Bu- 
reau. He  is  a member  of  the  Prohibition  party  and 
was  nominated  by  the  Prohibitionists  of  New  York 
for  Secretary  of  State  in  1912.  A frequent  lecturer 
on  temperance  and  related  themes,  he  has  rendered 
efficient  service  to  the  Prohibition  cause  in  the  vari- 
ous campaigns  in  New  York  and  neighboring  States. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  “Plan  of  Work”  officially 
adopted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  and  the 
National  Grand  Lodge.  In  1929  he  completed  a half 
century  of  Templary. 
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WRIGHT,  CLARA  MONTGOMERY  PAR- 
RISH. A Round-the- World  missionary  of  the  Wo- 
man’s Christian  TemperanceUnion ; bornonafarm 
near  Raris,  111.,  Dec.  3,  1861;  educated  in  the  Illi- 
nois public  schools.  Entering  the  teaching  profes- 
sion in  1887,  Miss  Parrish  remained  in  that  work 
for  ten  years.  In  1889  she  became  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  was  elected  a district 
organizer  for  the  Illinois  Union.  She  was  highly 
successful  in  this  capacity,  founding  many  local 
branches  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  throughout  her  district 
(the  Fifteenth) . So  enthusiastic  and  loyal  was  the 
support  of  these  new  local  Unions  that  the  district 
conventions  in  her  section  of  the  State  were  almost 
as  large  and  as  well  attended  as  were  those  of  the 
State  W.  C.  T.  U.  Her  success  as  a district  organ- 
izer brought  about  her  appointment  in  1891  as  a 
State  organizer  for  the  Illinois  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  in 
1893  she  was  further  promoted  to  the  position  of 
national  organizer. 

In  1895  Miss  Parrish  was  appointed  the  seventh 
Round-the- World  missionary  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
She  left  San  Francisco  in  August,  1896,  and  after 
four  years  returned  to  America,  reaching  New  York 
city  in  1900.  On  her  missionary  journey  Miss  Par- 
rish visited  Hawaii,  Japan,  China,  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements, Burma,  India,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Conti- 
nental Europe,  and  the  British  Isles.  She  concen- 
trated most  of  her  efforts  on  Japan  and  Burma, 
where  she  was  instrumental  in  founding  many  lo- 
cal branches  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  a men’s  nation- 
al temperance  society.  Her  zealous  and  untiring  ef- 
forts gave  great  impetus  to  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance in  Japan ; and  the  insistent  appeals  from  Bur- 
ma for  a White  Ribbon  missionary  in  the  decade 
following  her  visit  there  were  due  to  the  sentiment 
created  by  Miss  Parrish  during  her  brief  sojourn 
in  the  country.  In  1898  she  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  formation  of  the  J apanese  Tem- 
perance League  (Nihon  Ninshu  Domcikwai) , She 
also  gave  a considerable  amount  of  her  time  to 
purity  work,  helping  to  establish  rescue  homes  in 
both  Japan  and  Burma.  She  took  thousands  of  tem- 
perance pledges  in  those  countries,  besides  doing 
considerable  anticigaret  work. 

In  1899,  while  in  India,  Miss  Parrish  was  ap- 
pointed general  secretary  of  the  Young  Woman’s 
Branch  of  the  National  (U.  S.A.)  W.  C.  T.  U.  Upon 
her  return  to  the  United  States  she  made  her  head- 
quarters at  Paris,  111.,  and  fervently  entered  upon 
her  new  duties,  which  included  the  conducting  of  a 
bimonthly  departmental  page  in  the  Union  Signal. 

On  Oct.  30,  1901,  Miss  Parrish  married  the  Hon. 
Noah  Jackson  Wright,  of  Hundred,  West  Virginia. 
One  of  the  founders  of  the  Prohibition  party  of 
Illinois,  Wright  was  in  the  Prohibition  lecture-field 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage. 

Mrs.  Wright  was  reelected  to  the  secretaryship 
of  the  National  Y.  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  October,  1902, 
receiving  359  out  of  398  possible  votes,  an  indica- 
tion of  her  popularity  in  the  work.  In  June,  1903, 
she  was  appointed  general  secretary  of  the  Young 
Woman’s  Branch  of  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.,  suc- 
ceeding Mrs.  Frances  J.  Barnes.  She  resigned  this 
position  in  1 906,  to  devote  herself  to  the  care  of  her 
two  young  sons,  and  has  since  not  been  engaged 
actively  in  the  work  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  She  now 
resides  in  Hollywood,  Cal. 

WRIGHT,  SARA  ALECE  (ROWELL).  Cana- 
dian Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  offi- 


cial; lx)rn  in  London,  Ontario,  Oct.  4,  1862;  edu- 
cated in  the  local  schools  and  at  a ladies’  boarding- 
school.  Miss  Rowell  married  Gordon  H.  Wright,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1884.  Unitingwith  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  Mrs.  Wright  became 
active  in  the  work  and,  after  efficient  service  in  va- 
rious local  positions,  was  elected  recording  secre- 
tary of  the  Ontario  Union  in  1899  and  correspond- 
ing secretary  in  1900.  Later  she  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Canadian  Union  and  in  1905  she 
was  made  president,  being  successively  reelected 
to-that  office  until  the  present  time  ( 1930) . In  the 
latter  capacity  she  has  led  the  fight  for  temperance 
reform  in  Canada,  the  Union  having  been  influen- 
tial in  securing  War-time  Prohibition.  Her  broth- 
er, the  Hon.  Newton  W.  Rowell,  then  president  of 
the  Privy  Council  and  acting  president  of  the  Do- 
minion War  Cabinet,  also  had  a leading  part  in  se- 
curing War  Prohibition. 


MRS.  SARA  (ROWELL)  WRIGHT 


Mrs.  Wright  is  editor  of  the  Canadian  White  Rib- 
bon Tidings,  official  organ  of  the  Dominion  Union. 
She  is  a member  of  the  Advisory  Administrative 
Committee  of  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  in  1929 
visited  Bermuda  in  the  interest  of  that  body,  or- 
ganizing one  Union  and  three  young  people’s  so- 
cieties. 

She  has  been  a very  active  leader  in  the  fight 
for  woman  suffrage,  and  serv’ed  for  many  years  as 
vice-presidentoftheNational  Suffrage  Association. 
She  has  also  been  vice-president  of  the  Canadian 
Social  Service  Council,  and,  during  the  World  War, 
an  officer  of  the  Ontario  Red  Cross. 

At  the  time  of  printing,  it  is  learned  that  Mrs. 
Wright  died  in  London,  Out.,  June  26,  1930. 

WRIGHT,  SEABORN.  American  legislator  and 
Prohibitionist;  born  at  Rome,  Georgia,  Nov.  30, 
1 857 ; educated  at  Mercer  ( Ga. ) University.  On  Feb. 
23,  1883,  he  married  Anna  E.  Moore,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Wright  has  been  described  as  “the  man  of  all 
others  to  whom  Georgia  owes  most  for  obtaining 
her  Prohibition  law.”  When  only  23  years  of  age 
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he  was  elected  to  the  Georgia  Legislature  as  a Pro- 
hibitionist ( 1880) , and  he  was  reelected  in  1882.  In 
1884  he  led  the  successful  fight  for  Prohibition  in 
Floyd  County.  In  1896  he  ran  for  governor,  on  the 
Prohibition  ticket,  against  the  Democratic  candi- 
date who  favored  local  option.  Although  polling 
96,000  votes,  he  was  defeated  by  the  heaviest  negro 
registration  ever  known  in  Georgia.*  In  1900  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature  on  the  platform  of 
“a  local  dispensary  for  Rome,”  and  was  champion 
in  that  body  of  the  General  Dispensary  Act,  which 
was  vetoed  by  the  governor. 

For  many  years  Wright  was  associated  with  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  of  Georgia.  In  1907,  while  chair- 
man of  the  Temperance  Committee  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, he  led  the  fight  for  State-wide  Prohibition. 
Georgia  was  the  first  southern  State  to  adopt  stat- 
utory Prohibition.  For  five  years  after  this  Wright 
worked  for  the  League  in  various  States. 

WRIGHT,  THOMAS  LEE.  American  physician 
and  writer  on  inebriety;  born  at  Windham,  Por- 
tage County,  Ohio,  Aug.  7,  1825;  died  at  Belle- 
fontaine,  0.,  June  21,  1893.  He  was  educated  at 
Miami  (0.)  University  and  at  Ohio  Medical  Col- 
lege (1846).  He  was  physician  on  the  Govern- 
ment Indian  Reservation  at  Wyandotte,  Kansas, 
1852-54;  lecturer  on  the  theory  and  practise  of 
medicine  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1855-56; 
professor  of  medicine  in  Keokuk  (la.)  Medical 
College,  1856-57;  and  later  a practising  physician 
in  Bellefontaine,  O. 

Dr.  Wright  was  one  of  the  first  American  spe- 
cialists on  the  pathological  aspects  of  inebriety. 
He  belonged  to  sevei-al  medical  societies  and  read 
numerous  authoritative  papers  on  the  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  human  organism.  He  contributed  to 
medical  journals,  and  in  1885  published  his  ‘Tn- 
ebriism,  a Pathological  and  Psychological  Study,” 
which  was  widely  quoted  and  translated  into  sev- 
eral languages.  He  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  medico-legal  phases  of  the  temperance  ques- 
tion, and  in  1879  became  a member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Study  and  Cure  of  Inebri- 
ety. 

WTJRTTEMBERG.  A free  State  and  territory 
of  the  new  German  Republic;  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Bavaria  and  on  the  other  three  sides  by  Ba- 
den, with  the  exception  of  a short  distance  on  the 
south,  where  it  touches  Hohenzollern  and  Lake 
Constance;  area,  7,534  sq.  mi.;  population  (June 
16,  1925)  2,580,235;  capital,  Stuttgart  (341,967). 

A former  duchy  and  electorate,  Wurttemberg 
was  erected  into  a kingdom  in  December,  1805.  The 
elector  had  taken  up  arms  on  the  side  of  France, 
and  by  the  peace  of  Pressburg  had  been  rewarded 
with  various  Austrian  possessions  in  Swabia.  On 
Jan.  1,  1806,  Frederick  II  assumed  the  title  of 
king,  abrogated  the  constitution,  and  united  old 
and  new  Wurttemberg.  In  1815  he  joined  the  Ger- 
manic .Confederation,  but  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
made  no  change  in  the  extent  of  his  territory. 
King  William  I granted  his  people  a new  consti- 
tution in  September,  1819.  Precisely  100  years  lat- 
er the  present  constitution  was  adopted.  It  pro- 
vides for  a Landtag  of  80  Members,  elected  by  uni- 
versal suffrage  for  four  years,  which  appoints  a 
State  Ministry,  the  president  of  which  is  known  as 
“State  President.”  Wurttemberg  is  represented  in 
the  State  Council  (Reichsrat)  of  the  German  Re- 
public by  four  Members. 

Xearly  one  half  of  the  population  is  engaged  in 


agriculture,  about  64  per  cent  of  the  State  being 
agricultural  land  and  gardens.  The  hills  are  cov- 
ered with  vines,  and  hops  are  one  of  the  chief  ag- 
ricultural products.  In  1927,  26,410  acres  of  vine- 
yards yielded  1,964,006  gals,  of  wine.  In  1926, 
53,323,798  gals  of  beer  were  produced.  P.  Morton 
Shand,  in  “A  Book  of  Other  Wines  than  French” 
(New  York,  1929),  discusses  the  wine  output  as 
follows : 

In  Wurttemberg  more  than  twice  as  much  red  wine 
as  white  is  grown,  but  rather  more  ScliiUenoein  is 
made  than  both  put  together.  In  1917  the  10,965  hec- 
tares of  vineyards  in  Wurttemberg  produced  249,805 
hectolitres.  This  Schiller,  of  a pale  red  colour,  the 
product  of  the  mixed  pressing  of  red  and  white  grapes 
to  save  trouble,  is  quite  a feature  of  peasant  life  in 
Wurttemberg  and  Baden.  Regarded  simply  as  a Land- 
•wein,  a petit  vin  du  pays,  it  is  often  a refreshing  and 
pleasant-flavored  beverage.  In  Silesia,  where  a little 
wine  is  still  made,  this  Schiller  is  called  Bleichert.  It 
used  to  be  made  particularly  in  the  town  of  Griinherg, 
whence  is  derived  the  expression  "Griinherger  Wein,” 
the  German  equivalent  for  “vin  de  Suresnes”  for  very 
thin,  acid,  or  nasty  wine.  The  wines  of  Wurttemberg 
are  no  longer  of  more  than  local  importance,  in  spite 
of  the  encouragement  of  several  admirably  managed 
model  State  vineyards  at  Cannstadt,  Stuttgart,  and  else- 
where, and  the  fact  that  the  ex-kingdom  remains  in  area 
the  second  largest  wine-growing  state  of  the  Reich. 

There  has  been  considerable  temperance  activ- 
ity in  Wurttemberg  at  various  times.  About  1900 
the  German  Antialcoholic  League  ( Deutscher  Al- 
koholgegnerhund)  was  active  in  Stuttgart.  The 
Workmen’s  Abstinence  Union  f Arheiter-Ahstinen- 
fen-Bund)  also  had  a branch  in  the  same  city  dur- 
ing this  period. 

The  most  important  temperance  organization  in 
the  State  at  the  present  time  is  the  Wurttemberg 
State  Committee  Against  Alcoholism  (Wilrttem- 
bergischer  Landesavsschuss  gegen  den  Alkoholis- 
mus),  which  was  founded  at  Stuttgart  May  22, 
1921.  It  is  a federation  of  fifteen  local  temperance 
societies,  scattered  throughout  the  State,  with 
headquarters  at  26  Boeblinger  Strasse,  Stuttgart. 
The  activities  of  the  federation  include : The  care 
of  drunkards ; the  publication  and  distribution  of 
temperance  literature;  the  non-alcoholic  utiliza- 
tion of  fruit  juices;  scientific  temperance  instruc- 
tion for  the  young;  cooperation  with  temperance 
leaders  and  other  similar  organizations;  and  the 
holding  of  antialcoholic  meetings.  The  federation 
has  no  official  organ,  but  occasionally  contribu- 
tions are  made  to  various  German  temperance 
publications.  Dr.  Kamerer,  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  Stuttgart,  is  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  Herr  Bihler.  of  Stuttgart,  is  the  present 
secretary. 

. WUTZDORFF,  EDGAR  ALBERT  THEODOR. 

German  government  official ; born  at  Darkehmen, 
East  Prussia,  March  IS.  1855;  educated  at  Lieg- 
nitz,  Silesia,  and  at  the  University  of  Berlin  (M. 
D.  1876).  After  serving  for  a year  in  the  Prus- 
sian army,  he  was  appointed  in  1877  to  a post  in 
the  Royal  Charite  Hospital  in  Berlin.  He  later  was 
staff  physician  in  the  garrisons  of  Kiistrin,  Alten- 
burg,  Weissenfels,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Be- 
coming an  assistant  in  the  German  Imperial  Health 
Department  in  1892,  he  entered  the  Imperial  Health 
Office  in  1894,  receiving  the  title  of  Government 
Counselor.  Later  in  that  year  he  became  director 
of  the  medical  department  and  in  1902  became  di- 
rector of  the  entire  department,  with  the  title  of 
Privy  Counselor  of  State.  He  became  a member  of 
the  Imperial  Board  of  Health  in  1901. 

Dr.  Wutzdorff  wrote  several  scientific  works  on 
cholera,  influenza,  smallpox,  and  vaccination,  and 
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outlined  various  factory  protection  measures.  He 
also  prepared  laws  and  regulations  concerning  in- 
fectious diseases.  Together  with  Dr.  Carl  Kohler, 
president  of  the  Health  Board,  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  printing  and  distributing  of  detailed 
data  against  the  abuse  of  alcohol  in  a pamphlet 
entitled  “Alcohol  Leaflet.”  This  pamphlet  depre- 
cated the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks  from  a hygienic 
and  scientific  point  of  view  and  its  simple  and 
convincing  language  conveyed  to  the  masses  of 
the  German  people  a powerful  argument  against 
indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors. 

WYLIE,  WILLARD  OTIS.  An  American  editor 
and  Prohibition  advocate;  born  at  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  Dec.  25,  1862 ; educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Beverly,  Mass.  While  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits  in  Boston,  Wylie  became  interested  in  a 
philatelic  newspaper  known  as  MeheeVs  Weekly 
Stamp  News,  and  he  later  became  its  managing  ed- 
itor. On  Oct.  29,  1887,  he  married  Elizabeth  B. 
Burnham,  of  Essex,  Mass. 

Forsomeyears  Wylie  was  affiliated  with  the  Pro- 
hibition party  in  Massachusetts,  and  he  was  twice 
chosen  the  gubernatorial  candidate  of  that  party 
(1895  and  1897).  In  1924-27  he  was  a member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 

He  joined  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Tem- 
plars on  Sept.  12,  1882.  After  holding  various  sub- 
ordinate oflices,  he  entered  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts  and  took  a prominent  part  in  its 
activities.  He  was  elected  Grand  Counsellor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1890  and  served  as  Grand  Chief  Tem- 
plar in  1894-95.  After  two  years  on  the  executive 
committee  as  Past  Grand  Chief  Templar  he  was 
Grand  Electoral  Superintendent  in  1898-99. 

In  1893  Wylie  joined  the  International  Supreme 
Lodge  of  the  I.  0.  G.  T.  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  liarge- 
ly  through  his  efforts  Boston  was  chosen  for  the 
1895  session.  He  attended  I.  S.  L.  sessions  in  Bos- 
ton (1895),  Zurich  (1897),  Toronto  (1899),  Bel- 
fast (1905),  Hamburg  (1911),  and  Christiania 
( 1914) . At  the  last-named  session  he  was  installed 
as  International  Assistant  Secretary.  He  was  Na- 
tional Secretary  of  the  National  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  United  States  from  1907  to  1922. 

Wylie  is  a member  of  the  State  headquarters  com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Saloon  League 
and  is  chairman  of  the  Allied  Temperance  Organ- 
izations of  Massachusetts. 

WYOMING.  A central-western  State  of  the 
United  States;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Montana, 
on  the  east  by  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  on  the 
south  by  Colorado  and  Utah,  and  on  the  west  by 
Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana;  area,  97,914  sq.  mi.; 
l)opulation  (est.  1928)  ,247,000.  The  capital  is  Chey- 
enne ( pop.,  State  census  1 925,  1 3,202 ) , and  the  larg- 
est city  is  Casj)er  (23,288).  The  principal  indus- 
tries are  stock-raising,  agriculture,  and  mining,  and 
the  chief  products  are  cereals,  hay,  wool,  coal,  pe- 
troleum, and  copper. 

Historical  Summary.  The  first  white  men  to  visit 
Wyoming  were  the  Frenchmen  Sieur  de  la  Veren- 
drye  and  his  sons,  who  traveled  through  the  region 
during  1743-44  from  Canada  in  the  interests  of  the 
fur  trade.  In  1807  .lohii  Colter,  a discharged  mem- 
ber of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  ex])edition,  discovered 
the  Yellowstone  Park  region  and  crossed  the  Rocky 
^Mountains  to  the  head  of  Green  River.  During  the 
next  decade  trappers  for  the  Pacific  and  Rocky 
Mountain  fur  companies  gradually  explored  the 


country,  and  Fort  Laramie  was  established  in  1834 
to  control  the  fur  trade  of  the  Araphoes,  Cheyenne, 
and  Sioux.  The  Government  route  to  the  Pacific, 
traversed  by  John  Charles  Fremont  in  1842,  led 
through  Wyoming,  but  few  settlers  remained  per- 
manently in  the  region  because  of  aridity  of  the 
land  and  the  hostility  of  the  Indians.  For  protection 
of  the  immigrant  trains  Congress  authorized  the 
construction  of  Fort  Kearney  in  1848  and  the  pur- 
chase of  Fort  Laramie  in  1849.  In  1853  a band  of 
55  Mormons  settled  at  Fort  Supply  on  Green  River, 
but  with  the  approach  of  United  States  troops  un- 
der Albert  Sidney  Johnston  in  1857  they  abandoned 
the  Fort  and  retired  to  Salt  Lake  City,  leaving  Wy- 
oming again  without  permanent  inhabitants. 

With  the  movement  of  so  many  whites  through 
their  hunting-grounds  the  Indians  became  increas- 
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ingly  hostile,  and  in  1854  Fort  Laramie  was  at- 
tacked and  many  of  the  garrison  killed.  During  the 
Civil  War  this  warfare  was  renewed,  as  Govern- 
ment garrisons  were  removed  for  service  elsewhere. 
The  Indian  uprisings  continued  intermittently  un- 
til 1868. 

A great  influx  of  population  followed  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  on  the  Sweetwater  River  in  1867  and 
the  opening  up  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in 
the  same  year.  A bill  to  organize  the  territory  had 
been  introduced  in  Congress  in  1865;  but  action 
was  delayed  until  July  25,  1868,  when  Congress  es- 
tablished the  Territory  within  Wy- 
A Territory  oming’s  present  limits.  Cheyenne  was 
from  1868  laid  out  in  July,  1867,  and  Laramie 

to  1890  in  April,  1868.  The  first  governor 
was  John  A.  Campbell,  appointed  in 
April,  1869.  The  first  rush  of  jmpulation  brought 
to  Wyoming  many  desperate  characters  who  were 
held  in  check  only  by  the  stern,  swift  measures  of 
frontier  justice.  After  the  organization  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, except  for  the  appearance  of  organized  bands 
of  highwaymen,  there  was  little  turbulence,  in  con- 
trast to  conditions  in  the  neighboring  territories. 
The  settlers  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture  and 
stock-raising;  and  the  Territory  increased  in  pop- 
ulation and  wealth,  owing  to  the  large  profits  in 
cattle-raising.  Agitation  for  Statehood  began,  and 
on  Sept.  30,  1889,  a constitution  was  formed,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  people  in  the  following  Novem- 
ber. Wyoming  was  admitted  to  the  Union  July  10, 
1890.  it  was  the  first  State  to  grant  full  suffrage 
to  women . 

Drink  in  the  Early  Days.  Liquor  was  introduced 
into  Wyoming  by  the  traders,  and  whisky  formed 
one  of  the  important  commodities  of  the  early  trad- 
ing-posts.  The  susceptibility  of  the  Indian  to  alco- 
hol was  used  as  a means  of  driving  better  bargains 
with  him  for  his  furs.  The  garrison  troops  also  were 
susceptible  to  the  blandishments  of  rum.  It  was  a 
j)art  of  their  ration  and  was  frequently  supple- 
mented by  whisky  from  local  sources.  Brevet  Brig.- 
Gen.  Guy  V.  Henry,  who  was  stationed  at  Medicine 
Bow,  in  writing  of  a holiday  celeluation  at  that 
post  said,  “The  Fourth  of  July  orgies  that  night, 
the  yelling  of  drunken  men,  anvil  and  gun  firing 
. . . made  me  feel  as  if  Indians  were  to  be  pre- 
ferred.” Liquor  invaded  the  ])ioneer  railroad  towns 
and  mining-camps  and  was  the  chief  cause  of  law- 
less conditions,  which  vigilance  committees  were 
frequently  organized  to  suppress.  In  his  “History 
of  Nevada,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming,”  Hubert  Howe 
Bancroft  writes  regarding  conditions  in  the  early 
days : 
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Shootings  were  frequent,  and  every  manner  of  vice 
abounded.  Finding  that  Cheyenne  was  to  be  the  termi- 
nus of  the  railroad  for  that  winter,  all  the  scum  of  so- 
ciety which  had  drifted  along  with  the  pay  car  of  the 
railroad  company  as  far  as  Julesburg  took  up  a tempo- 
rary residence  here.  Six  thousand  people  wintered  in 
Cheyenne,  the  accommodations  for  the  shelter  of  a large 
part  of  them  being  tents  and  sod  houses,  or  “dug-outs.” 
A canvas  saloon  would  answer  as  well  as  another  for 
gambling,  drinking,  and  the  practices  of  the  dives.  Va- 
rious men  and  women  made  the  place  In- 
Cheyenne’s  tolerable.  The  city  authorities  were  pow- 
Vigllance  erless.  Robberies  and  assaults  with  dead- 
Committee  ly  weapons  were  of  daily  and  nightly  oc- 
currence. Then  the  patience  of  the  people 
failed,  and  the  vigilance  committee  came  to  the  front. 
Its  first  act  was  on  the  11th  of  January,  when  it  seized 
three  men  who  had  been  arrested  for  robbery  and  placed 
under  bonds  to  appear  before  the  court  on  the  14th.  These 
men  were  bound  together  abreast,  and  a large  canvas 
attached  to  them  bearing  this  legend  : $900  stole  ; $500 
returned  ; thieves,  P.  St.  Clair,  W.  Grier,  E.  D.  Brown- 
ville.  City  authorities  please  not  interfere  until  TO  o’clock 

M.  Next  case  goes  up  a tree.  Beware  of  vigilance  com- 
mittee.” During  the  next  six  months  a dozen  men  were 
hanged  and  shot  by  the  vigilantes,  after  which  law  be- 
•lame  operative  in  Cheyenne,  and  the  plague  passed  on 
westward  to  Laramie  City  and  other  towns  which  defended 
themselves  in  a similar  manner. 

Later,  after  grazins:  became  an  important  indus- 
try, the  cowboys,  while  sober  enortgh  on  the  ranges, 
paid  periodic  visits  to  the  settlements  where  they 
drank,  gambled,  visited  the  dance-halls,  and,  when 
intoxicated,  “shot  up”  the  town.  In  self-defense 
many  tomis  passed  ordinances  requiring  cow-hands 
to  take  off  their  side-arms  before  enteringthe  town 
limits.  Despite  precautions,  shooting  affrays  were 
frequent  and  often  fatal. 

Liquor  Legislation.  Liquor  legislation  in  Wyo- 
ming began  with  the  first  session  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature,  which  in  1S69  imposed  a license  fee  of 
$100,  or  $50  for  a saloon  stationed  at  any  point 
ten  miles  from  a city,  town,  or  railway  station.  For 
selling  withoiit  a license  a fine  was  imposed  double 
the  amount  of  the  license,  with  three  months’  im- 
prisonment. Half  the  fine  went  to  the  informer.  Any 
saloon-keeper  permitting  disorder  on  his  premises 
forfeited  his  license  for  three  months  (chap.  18). 
In  1882  the  urban  license  was  raised  to  $300  and 
the  suburban  license  to  $100.  The  penalty  for  sell- 
ing without  a license  was  fixed  at  a fine  of  up  to 
$1,000,  with  the  alternative  of  imprisonment  up  to 
six  months,  or  both.  It  was  made  unlawful  to  sell 
between  the  hours  of  10  A.  M.  and  2 P.  M.  on  Sun- 
days within  any  tovm  with  more  than  500  inhabi- 
tants, or  to  sell  or  give  away  liquor  on  election 
days  ( chap.  05) . In  1873  it  was  made  an  offense  to 
sefl  to  Indians,  and  in  1884,  to  sell  to  minors  or 
habitual  drunkards.  Two  years  later  it  was  enacted 
that  saloons  should  be  closed  Sundays  and  election 
days. 

Liquor  legislation  in  force  when  Wyoming  be- 
came a State  is  summarized  in  the  “Cyclopaedia  of 
Temperance  and  Prohibition”  (N.  Y.,  1891 ) , as  fol- 
lows : 

Licenses  shall  be  furnished  and  the  moneys  for  the 
same  collected  by  the  Sheriff,  who  shall  not  knowingly 
permit  any  one  to  transact  any  business  requiring  li- 
cense without  one.  (R.S.,  1887,  sec.  1433.) 

No  one  shall  sell  spirituous,  malt  or  fermented  liq- 
uors, or  wines  in  less  quantities  than  five  gallons  with- 
out license,  upon  penalty  of  $150  (half 
Iiicense  Laws  to  the  informer) . All  persons  engaged 
in  1890  in  selling  liquor  by  the  barrel,  case  or 

original  package,  and  selling  in  quan- 
tities not  less  than  five  gallons,  shall  pay  a license  fee 
of  $1  75.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  ale 
and  beer  or  to  the  sale  at  the  manufactory  in  quanti- 
ties of  one  keg  or  upwards.  (Id.,  sec.  1442.)  Such  li- 
cense shall  not  authorize  sales  in  more  than  one  place, 
except  upon  license  for  all  such  places.  (Id.,  sec.  1443) . 

Whenever  any  person  with  a retail  liquor  license  per- 


mits any  disorder,  drunkenness  or  unlawful  games  or 
violations  of  law  in  his  place,  he  shall  forfeit  his  li- 
cense, which  cannot  be  renewed  for  three  months.  (Id., 
sec.  1444.) 

Retail  liquor  licenses  shall  pay,  at  or  within  five  miles 
of  any  railway  station,  or  town,  city,  yillage  or  place 
within  five  miles  of  a railway,  $300  ; in  other  places, 
$100.  (Id.,  sec.  1453.) 

Any  person  selling  liquor  without  license  shall  be  fined 
not  exceeding  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  both.  (Id.,  sec.  1455.) 

Keeping  a liquor  place  open  or  selling  liquor  on  Sun- 
day or  election  day  shall  be  punished  by  fine  of  $25  to 
$100,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months,  or 
both.  (Id.,  sec.  1034  ; amended  by  Laws  of  1888,  c.  86.) 

Liquors  shall  not  be  sold  in  any  jail,  or  conveyed  to 
any  person  confined  therein,  or  furnished  to  any  pris- 
oner, except  upon  prescription  of  a physician.  (R.  S., 
1887,  sec.  1373.) 

With  a few  changes  in  license  provisions,  these 
statutes  remained  practically  unchanged  for  a dec- 
ade. Then  the  next  important  step  toward  future 
Prohibition  was  taken  when  county  commissioners 
were  given  the  right  to  refuse  licenses  outside  in- 
corporated towns.  In  1908  all  licenses  outside  incor- 
porated towns  were  withdrawn,  as  an  economic  aid 
to  the  stock-raising  industiy.  By  Federal  legisla- 
tion Yellowstone  Park  and  the  Shoshone  Indian 
Reservation  were  placed  under  Prohibition. 

In  1 9 1 7 the  Legislature  passed  a resolution,  signed 
by  Governor  Kendrick  on  January  21,  to  submit  a 
Prohibition  amendment  to  the  State  constitution 
to  the  people  at  the  general  election  of  1918.  In  that 
election,  held  Nov.  5,  1919,  the  Prohibition  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  a majority  of 

State  and  15,000.  The  1919  Legislature  en- 

National  acted  a bone-dry  prohibitory  stat- 
Prohibitory  ute,  which  went  into  eff ect  on  June 
Amendments  30,  the  same  date  that  National 
War-time  Prohibition  became  op- 
erative. During  1919,  also,  the  Federal  Prohibition 
Amendment  was  submitted  to  the  Wyoming  Leg- 
islature. The  resolution  for  ratification  was  passed 
by  a vote  of  26  to  0 in  the  Senate  on  January  16, 
and  by  a vote  of  52  to  0 in  the  House  on  the  same 
day.  Wyoming  was  the  thirty-eighth  State  to  rat- 
ify. National  Prohibition  went  into  operation  on 
Jan.  16,  1920,  sixteen  days  after  State  constitu- 
tional Prohibition  became  effective. 

In  the  October  term  of  the  State  Supreme  Court 
two  cases  involving  the  Search  and  Seizure  provi- 
sions of  the  Prohibition  code  were  argued  and  this 
clause  was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional. 

In  1921  the  Legislature  strengthened  the  Prohi- 
bition law  very  materially.  A new  measure  was  en- 
acted, known  as  Senate  File  No.  102,  which  close- 
ly follows  the  Volstead  Law  and  increases  the  pen- 
alties for  violation.  For  the  first  offense,  the  mini- 
mum fine  is  $200  and  the  maximum,  as  in  the  Vol- 
stead Law,  $1,000 ; the  Wyoming  law  also  provides 
a jail  sentence  not  exceeding  90  days,  or  a fine  and 
jail  sentence  both,  the  fine  for  sec- 
Law  ond  and  subsequent  offenses  being 
Enforcement  the  same  as  in  the  Volstead  code. 
Commission  For  the  violation  of  the  provisions 

Created  of  any  permit  the  penalties  are 
greatly  increased.  The  Federal  code 
has  as  penalty  for  the  first  offense  a fine  not  to  ex- 
ceed $500;  the  Wyoming  law  provides  a fine  of  not 
less  than  $200  or  more  than  $1,000,  or  imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  90  days,  or  both.  For  the  second 
offense  the  Federal  code  provides  a penalty  of  a fine 
of  not  less  than  $100  or  imprisonment  not  more 
than  90  days,  while  the  Wyoming  law  provides  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $350  or  more  than  $2,500,  or 
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imprisonment  not  more  than  1 80  days.  F or  any  sub- 
sequent offense  the  penalty  remains  the  same  as  in 
the  Federal  code.  In  the  same  year  the  Legislature 
abolished  the  office  of  State  Prohibition  Commis- 
sioner and  enacted  a new  law — Senate  File  No.  46 
— which  created  a department  of  Law  Enforcement, 
consisting  of  a Law  Enforcement  Commissioner,  one 
deputy,  an  office  clerk,  and  not  to  exceed  seven 
agents.  This  commission  was  made  responsible  for 
the  enforcement  of  all  laws  of  the  State. 

The  Legislature  of  1922  enacted  a law  which  de- 
clares that  where  a continued  condition  of  law  vio- 
lation exists  in  any  county,  it  is  prirna  facie  evi- 
dence of  malfeasance  in  office  and  subjects  the  coun- 
ty officials  to  removal  from  office;  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  a law  was  passed  in  1923 
authorizing  the  Governor  to  remove  from  office  any 
county  attorney  or  sheriff’  in  the  State  who  “shall 
fail,  neglect,  or  refuse  to  perform  any  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him  by  this  act,  or  shall  be  guilty  of 
intoxication  or  drunkenness.”  It  was  also  made 
unlawful  to  solicit  or  receive  information  as  to  how 
liquor  may  be  obtained,  and  to  advertise  apparatus 
or  ingredients  for  the  manufacture  of  home  brew. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  confiscation  and  sale 
of  vehicles  illegally  transporting  liquor,  and  a pen- 
itentiary sentence  was  made  compulsory  for  a third 
violation  of  the  law. 

The  prohibitory  laws  were  further  strengthened 
in  1927  by  the  enactment  of  statutes  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  minors  and  making  the 
possession  and  operation  of  a still  a felony  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  not 
more  than  three  years. 

The  Temperance  Movement.  The  first  temperance 
organization  introduced  into  Wyoming  was  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Good  Templars,  the  first  lodge 
having  been  organized  at  Laramie  in  1869.  The 
movement  was  not  successful,  however,  and  after 
three  or  four  years  it  died  out.  It  was  reorganized 
in  1881  but  without  permanent  success.  While  a 
few  subordinate  lodges  were  in  existence  in  1883, 
there  was  no  Grand  Lodge  and  by  1904  no  Good 
Templar  lodges  were  functioning  in  the  State.  Soon 
after  the  reorganization  of  the  Good  Templars  a 
Red  Cross  temperance  organization  was  formed, 
but  it,  also,  was  of  short  duration. 

The  first  permanent  temperance  organization  was 
the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union.  Regard- 
ing the  formation  of  the  Wyoming  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the 
Union  Signal  of  Jan.  15,  1891,  gives  the  following 
report : 

In  the  year  of  1880,  Mrs.  Judith  Ellen  Foster  came  to 
Cheyenne,  to  tell  us  of  a grand  new  organization.  She 
spoke  at  the  Methodist  Church,  and  out  of  curiosity 
many  went  to  hear  her.  The  members  of  the  bar  turned 
out,  and  a large  audience  listened  to  the  brilliant  ad- 
dress. A union  was  organized  ; Mrs.  E.  B.  Graham,  a 
noble  woman  who  had  worked  in  the  Crusade  in  Michi- 
gan, was  appointed  [president.  We  subscribed  for  a pa- 
per termed  The  Temperance  Union. 

Through  many  difficulties  this  one  union  lived  two 
years,  and  died,  Mrs.  Mary  Graham,  whose  devoted  spir- 
it kept  it  up,  having  gone  East  for  a time. 

August  7,  1883,  Frances  E.  Willard  and  Anna  Gordon 
came  to  Cheyenne,  through  Laramie  City,  where  Miss 
Willard  appointed  Mrs.  M.  C.  Brown,  territorial  presi- 
dent. I believe  Mrs.  Governor  Hoyt  had  been  appointed 
the  year  before. 

At  Cheyenne  Sunday  afternoon,  a meeting  of  ladles 
was  called  at  the  Congregational  Church.  After  a fine 
address  by  Miss  Willard  and  words  by  Miss 
W.  C.  T.  XT.  Gordon  on  juvenile  work,  the  pastors  pres- 
Organized  ent  were  asked  to  name  a committee  of  sev- 
en ladies  to  remain.  Mrs.  Therese  A.  Jen- 
kins was  appointed  president  for  six  months,  or  until 
Mrs.  Graham  could  resume  the  work.  On  August  14  the 


ladies  met,  elected  officers  and  organized  a union,  the 
“first  union,”  which,  while  many  times  disheartened,  has 
never  lost  its  charter. 

The  first  annual  convention  was  held  in  Laramie  City, 
November  27,  1883.  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Shields,  of  Colorado, 
called  the  meeting,  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Jenkins  of  the  Chey- 
enne union  was  the  only  delegate,  with  Mrs.  M.  C.  Brown, 
territorial  president.  We  made  it  a mass  convention, 
and  everybody  was  invited  to  participate.  We  were  well 
organized.  Anyone  who  has  ever  listened  to  that  grand 
pioneer  woman,  Mary  F.  Shields,  knows  the  power  of 
conviction  that  her  sweet  voice  called  into  life.  We,  the 
women  of  Wyoming,  were  proud  to  respond.  Our  first 
territorial  officers  were  as  follows : Mrs.  M.  C.  Brown, 
president,  Laramie  City  ; Mrs.  Therese  A.  Jenkins,  cor- 
responding secretary,  Cheyenne  ; Mrs.  E.  S.  Boyd,  record- 
ing secretary,  Laramie  City  ; Mrs.  A.  E.  Tuttle,  treasur- 
er, Cheyenne,  with  several  vice-presidents. 

Theeveningof  thefourth  annual  convention,  MissMary 
Lathrop  organized  a young  woman’s  union,  at  Evans- 
ton, our  first  Y.  I think  I can  give  the  date  as  Septem- 
ber 29,  1887.  Mrs.  B.  S.  Boyd  was  the  territorial  pres- 
ident, and  under  her  most  of  this  work  had  been  accom- 
plished— a strong,  faithful,  efficient  officer,  who  for  the 
second  time  had  been  territorial  president.  Mrs.  Jose- 
phine Hicks  who  had  just  moved  into  Wyoming  from 
Colorado,  was  elected  president,  and  a salary  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  voted  her. 

The  Union  Signal  thus  describes  the  early  work 
of  the  Wyoming  Union : 

At  the  sixth  territorial  convention  held  at  Rock  Springs, 
Miss  L.  A.  Northup  was  elected  president  and  state  or- 
ganizer, and  our  grand  heroic  worker,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Boyd, 
took  the  treasureship.  Miss  Northup  worked  heroically 
the  year  she  was  president,  and  organized  four  unions 
in  the  north  of  the  territory,  with  her  expenses  kindly 
paid  by  the  National. 

The  seventh  annual  convention  met  at  Evanston.  Mrs. 
A.  V.  Quinn,  an  active,  wide-awake,  talented  W.  C.  T.  U. 
woman,  who  had  been  identified  from  the  second  year 
with  the  work,  prepared  for,  and  entertained  the  con- 
vention. Miss  Northup  felt  the  western  part  of  the  state 
should  have  the  presidency  and  it  was  tendered  to  Mrs. 
Quinn,  but  declined  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Fisher, 
of  Evanston.  The  work  of  the  year  was  interrupted  by 
the  removal  of  Mrs.  Fisher  from  the  territory,  but  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Jones,  corresponding  secretary,  proved  a host  in 
herself. 

The  work  accomplished  in  this  time,  from  1883  to  our 
eighth  annual  meeting,  1890,  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  any  section  of  our  vast  country,  and  when,  as 
Miss  Willard  says,  “this  country  of  magnificent  distan- 
ces,” sparsely  populated,  with  churches.  Sabbath-schools, 
reforms  of  all  kinds,  appealing  to  our  time  and  means, 
with  the  Western  disposition  to  get  rich  immediately  and 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  workers  in  regard  to  perma- 
nency of  settlement,  it  is  a wonder  that  we  have  made 
the  gains  we  have. 

The  legislative  work  that  we  have  been  successful  in, 
is  a strong  “scientific  temperance  instruction  law”  that 
passed  both  houses  with  only  one  dissenting  vote,  and 
that  scarcely  heard,  “a  victory  unparalleled  in  all  the  an- 
nals of  temperance  work,”  so  wrote  Miss  Willard.  Our 
influence  has  been  felt  in  a strong  Sun- 
Early  Work  day  closing  law  which,  while  not  strict- 
of  ly  enforced  as  yet,  could  not  be  repealed 

the  Union  at  the  next  session  after  its  passage,  and 
a cigarette  and  tobacco  law  prohibiting 
the  sale  or  giving  to  minors.  This  law  was  largely  [due 
to]  the  effect  left  upon  the  people  by  the  grand,  woman- 
ly addresses  given  by  Mrs.  Bullock.  National  lecturer. 

During  the  statehood  strife,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  individ- 
ually did  much  toward  the  obtaining  of  the  equal  suf- 
frage clause  in  the  constitution,  and  when  T tell  you  our 
friends  were  Judge  M.  C.  Brown,  husband  of  our  first 
territorial  president,  and  Gov.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  whose  noble 
wife  belongs  to  the  white  ribbon  army,  and  many  oth- 
ers of  our  kith  and  kin,  do  you  wonder  that  we  obtained 
our  wishes? 

Tlio  Union  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the 
Wyomin<r  Prohibition  Alliance,  organized  in  1891, 
rofrardint;  which  IMrs.  Therese  A.  Jenkins  writes  as 
follows  {Union  Signal,  June  11,  18911  ; 

The  temperance  workers  of  Wyoming  met  at  Lara- 
mie City  on  May  13.  and  organized  a league  to  be  known 
as  the  “Wyoming  Prohibition  Alliance.” 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in  this  new  departure, 
and  a strong  constitution  and  by-laws  were  drawn  up. 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Boyd,  president  of  the  Laramie  W.  C.  T.  U., 
and  Miss  L.  A.  Northup,  president  of  the  state  W.  C.  't! 
U,  were  two  of  the  committee  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. 
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The  gentlemen  ot  the  convention  seemed  to  look  to 
the  ladies  to  do  their  share,  and  in  all  committees  and 
matters  relating  to  the  management  of  the  league,  they 
were  given  generous  recognition. 

Hon.  John  Hipp,  a strong  temperance  worker  from 
Denver,  Col.,  made  a stirring  address  upon  “The  Needs 
of  the  Hour.”  . . . 

From  its  organization  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  taken 
a prominent  part  in  securing  all  temperance  leg- 
islation enacted  in  the  State.  It  has  circulated  pe- 
titions, worked  for  the  election  of  dry  candidates 
for  office,  and  cooperated  with  the  other  temper- 
ance bodies  in  the  State  in  the  fight  for  local  op- 
tion, State  and  National  Prohibition,  and  law  en- 
forcement. The  Union  helped  to  secure  the  retention 
of  the  State  Law  Enforcement  Department,  which 
was  threatened  by  liquor  interests  in  the  1925  Leg- 
islature. At  the  same  session  action  on  a number 
of  bills  unfavorable  to  Prohibition  was  indefinitely 
postponed,  while  a law  requiring  the  teaching  of 
the  constitution  in  the  schools  was  enacted. 

The  present  ( 1929)  membership  of  the  Wyoming 
W.  C.  T.  U.  is  836.  The  officers  are:  President,  Mrs. 
Minnie  Fenwick,  Cheyenne;  vice-president  at  large, 
Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Bailej^,  Casper;  corresponding  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  S.  Darlene  Ingraham,  Cody;  record- 
ing secretary,  Mrs.  Pearl  Ferguson,  Casper ; trea- 
surer, Mrs.  Meroa  E.  Thomas,  Cheyenne;  Y.  P.  B. 
secretary,  Mrs.  Alice  R.  Hastings,  Lovell ; and  L.  T. 

L.  secretary,  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Minnis,  Greybull.  The 
official  organ  of  the  Union  is  the  Wyoming  Watch- 
word, edited  by  Mrs.  Minnie  Fenwick. 

A State  organization  of  the  Prohibition  party  was 
formed  in  Wyoming  in  1 892  by  the  Rev.  J ames  Pink- 
ham,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Mr.  Pinkham  spent  sev- 
eral days  in  Laramie  and  later  a Prohibition  party 
convention  was  held  in  Cheyenne  at  which  delegates 
from  several  counties  were  present.  Among  the  lead- 
ers in  the  movement  were  John  Hipp  and  the  Rev. 

M.  Wagge,  Lutheran  pastor  at  Laramie.  William 
Brown  was  the  party’s  first  candidate  for  governor 
(1892).  The  Prohibitionist  vote  remained  small, 
however,  and  between  1896  and  1904  the  State  had 
no  representative  on  the  National  Committee.  The 
party  was  reorganizedin  1906 and GeorgeW. Blaine 
put  in  the  field  as  candidate  for  governor.  In  1926 
the  Rev.  Orem  C.  King  was  State  chairman. 

A Prohibition  Union  was  formed  in  Laramie  in 
1899  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  C.  T.  Sawyer  and 
Oscar  S.  Jackson.  In  December,  1900,  the  name  of 
the  organization  was  changed  to  “Prohibition  Al- 
liance,” but  little  information  is  obtainable  regard- 
ingitsactivities.In  1903,  Alliance  workers  were  ac- 
tive in  the  formation  of  an  Anti-Saloon  League, 
and  three  of  the  Alliance  officials  were  given  the 
important  offices  in  the  new  organization.  Up  to 
1904  one  large  meeting  had  been  held,  at  which  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  leading  workers  in  the 
temperance  cause  and  audiences  were  instructed 
on  three  lines  of  enforcement,  better  laws,  and  the 
election  of  good  men  to  office. 

Early  in  1907  Superintendent  Purley  A.  Baker 
of  the  National  Anti-Saloon  League  sent  the  Rev. 

Louis  E.  Fuller,  of  Ohio,  to  organ- 

State  ize  branches  of  the  League  in  Utah, 
Anti-Saloon  Idaho,  and  Wyoming.  Rev.  Fuller 

League  spent  much  of  his  time  for  the  next 

Organized  three  years  in  Wyoming,  and  suc- 

ceeded in  effecting  a State  organi- 
zation, with  headquarters  in  Cheyenne  (about June, 

1 907 ) , and  also  formed  strong  temperance  commit- 
tees in  various  counties  of  the  State.  The  Rev.  J ohn 


C.  Bickel,  superintendent  of  the  Wyoming  Metho- 
dist Mission,  was  made  first  president  of  the  League. 
Mr.  Fuller  was  the  first  State  superintendent,  serv- 
inguntil  September,  1910. His successorshave been  : 

1910- Aug.,  1911 

1911- Sept.,  1912 

1912- Oct., 

1913- May, 


Rev.  Rollin  H.  Ayers, 
Rev.  C.  R.  Garver, 

Rev.  N.  H.  Lee, 

Rev.  John  Pearson, 
Rev.  J.  F.  Clearwaters, 
Mr.  Fred  L.  Crabbe, 
Rev.  W.  L.  Wade, 

Rev.  Edward  Bowling, 
Mr.  Will  L.  King, 

Rev.  Hubert  Webster, 
Mr.  S.  A.  Propst, 

Rev.  W.  T.  Dumm, 


Sept., 

Aug., 

Nov., 

Oct., 

May, 

June, 


1913 

1915 

1916 


1915- June, 

1916- Sept.,  1919 
Sept.,  1919-June,  1924 
June,  1924-Sept.,  1924 
Oct.,  1924-Sept.,  1925 
Sept.,  1925-Sept.,  1926 
Nov.,  1926— Jan.,  1928 
Jan.,  1928- 


At  the  time  of  the  League’s  introduction  into  Wy- 
oming the  State  law  provided  for  the  license  of  sa- 
loons in  all  incorporated  towns  and  cities  and  left 
to  the  county  commissioners  the  discretion  of  grant- 
ing licenses  in  unincorporated  places.  As  a result 
the  saloon  flourished  in  every  city,  town,  village, 
and  road-house  in  the  State.  The  laws  against  gam- 
bling and  Sunday  sale  were  disregarded  not  only 
by  officials  but  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people. 
Gambling  and  prostitution,  the  accompanying  evils 
of  the  saloon,  were  permitted  as  a part  of  the  life 
of  the  larger  and  even  smaller  towns.  As  late  as 
1910  the  saloon  was  recognized  as  a dominant  po- 
litical, financial,  and  social  power  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  real  cause  back  of  it  all  was  the  legalized 
sale  of  liquor. 

Superintendent  Fuller’s  attack  on  the  saloon  evil 
was  two-fold : To  make  use  of  existing  laws  and  to 
use  every  honorable  means  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  further  favorable  legislation.  The  League’s  first 
show-down  came  in  connection  with  the  Sunday- 
closing law.  A certain  district  judge  had  rendered 
a decision  that  the  Sunday-closing  law  was  uncon- 
stitutional and  this  had  a serious  effect  in  various 
counties.  Whenever  a field  day  was  held  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  State  superintendent  to  make  an 
investigation  in  the  city  where  the  meeting  took 
place  as  to  how  the  saloons  were  obeying  the  law. 
When  a field  day  was  held  in  the  home  town  of  the 
judge  who  had  made  the  unfavorable  decision.  Su- 
perintendent Rollin  H.  Ayers,  accompanied  by  lo- 
cal ministers,  made  the  rounds  of  the  saloons  on 
Sunday  afternoon  and  found  them  all  operating. 

Accordingly  a case  was  brought  before 
League  the  county  commissioners  on  the  follow- 
Fights  ing  day  to  force  the  saloons  to  obey  the 
Sunday  law  or  to  revoke  their  licenses.  As  two 

Sale  or  three  of  the  commissioners  were  wet, 
this  plan  failed.  The  next  alternative  was 
to  file  the  information  before  the  district  court, 
and  though  the  judge  was  unfavorable,  he  gave  as- 
surance that  he  would  certify  the  case  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  for  final  decision.  By  ir- 
regular manipulation  on  the  part  of  the  defense, 
it  took  three  and  one  half  years  for  the  case  to  reach 
the  higher  court;  but  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  were  unanimous  in  their  decision  that  the 
Sunday-closing  law  was  constitutional.  Thereafter 
the  temperance  forces  were  freed  from  this  handi- 
cap. 

The  League  succeeded  in  injecting  Prohibition 
as  an  issue  into  every  political  campaigTi,  thus  grad- 
ually paving  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  tem- 
perance legislation.  The  first  bill  introduced  was 
for  limited  local  option.  Some  difficulty  was  met  in 
securing  a man  in  each  house  to  introduce  the  mea- 
sure. Several  were  willing  to  introduce  it  but  would 
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not  promise  support.  The  temperance  forces  had 
little  hope  of  a more  fortunate  result  than  educa- 
tion of  the  popular  mind  on  the  subject  of  Prohi- 
bition. To  their  surprize  the  measure  passed  both 
houses  and  became  a law,  resulting  in  making  three 
fourths  of  the  State  dry.  The  bill  was  to  many  a 
joke  when  it  was  being  considered  in  the  Senate, 
a prominent  member  of  the  steering  committee  mov- 
ing that  it  be  relegated  to  the  Committee  on  Irri- 
gation, a witticism,  which,  at  the 
Local-option  next  election,  cost  him  the  seat  he 
Legislation  had  held  for  eighteen  years.  How- 
ever, before  he  left  the  Senate  he 
to  some  extent  redeemed  himself  as  spokesman  of 
a group  of  Senators,  who  induced  a leading  lawyer 
of  Cheyenne  to  draft  a bill  to  eliminate  saloons  from 
unincorporated  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  stabiliz- 
ing the  stock  industry,  in  which  most  of  them  were 
interested.  This  move  was  largely  selfish  and  for 
economic  reasons,  and  it  had  a two-fold  influence: 
To  protect  the  stockman  and  the  city  saloon-keep- 
er. The  testimony  of  the  stockmen  after  the  bill  had 
gone  into  operation  was  that  it  had  proved  the  great- 
est boon  to  the  stock  industi’y  of  any  law  on  the 
statute  books.  It  aroused  the  ire  of  the  country  sa- 
loon-keeper, however,  and  its  final  effect  was  to  con- 
tril)ute  materially  to  the  elimination  of  the  saloons 
in  the  entire  State. 

Another  factor  favoring  Prohibition  was  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway,  which  not  only  rigidly  en- 
forced Rule  G,  prohibiting  drinking  by  employees, 
but  declared:  “We  are  having  serious  difficulty  all 
of  the  time  to  find  sober  men  to  make  up  crews  to 
run  our  trains  and  on  that  account  we  are  losing 
thousands  of  dollars  every  month.”  The  law  re- 
quired the  railway  to  pay  the  men  every  two  weeks. 
Many  of  them  spent  their  semimonthly  pay-checks 
at  the  saloons,  and  the  railway  was  deprived  of  their 
services  for  two  or  three  days  after  pay-day  on  ac- 
count of  drunkenness. 

Cooperation  among  the  various  agencies  seeking 
temperance  reform  enabled  the  League  in  1915  to 
petition  the  Legislature  for  the  submission  of  an 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution.  A bill  was 
prej)ared  and  introduced  into  the  lower  house  by 
the  Rev.  David  E.  Kendall,  a Methodist  minister ; 
a similar  measure  was  sponsored  in  the  Senate  by 
the  Hon.  Clarence  Gardner,  a dry 
Legislature  member  of  the  Mormon  church. 
Unexpectedly  These  bills  were  unanimously  ap- 
Supports  Dry  proved  by  both  houses,  even  saloon- 

Measures  keepers  who  were  members  of  the 
Legislature  voting  for  them.  In  the 
election  which  followed  that  session,  on  Nov.  5, 1918, 
the  people  of  the  State  voted  .3  to  1 in  favor  of 
Prohibition,  the  dry  majority  being  15,000.  With 
l)ut  negligible  opposition,  the  Federal  Prohibition 
Amendment  was  ratified  on  Jan.  Ifi,  1919;  and  the 
Legislature  passed  a “l)one-dry”  Prohibition  law, 
effective  on  June  30,  1 920. 

Since  the  adoption  of  Prohibition  in  Wyoming 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  has  been  active  in  securing 
efficient  enforcement  laws  and  adequate  appropri- 
ations. The  statutes  have  been  materially  strength- 
ened and  no  backward  step  regarding  Prohibition 
has  been  taken  by  the  Legislature.  The  State  is  nor- 
mally Republican  with  a majority  of  5,000,  which 
was  increased  to  23,499  for  Herbert  Hoover  in  the 
Presidential  election  of  1928.  In  no  instance  since 
Prohibition  has  either  political  j)arty  selected  a 
wet  candidate  for  governor. 


The  act  providing  for  the  removal  of  county  of- 
ficials who  fail  to  enforce  the  laws  has  several  times 
been  exercised  with  salutary  effect.  The  first  officer 
to  feel  its  force  was  Sheriff  Toy 
Law  Remov-  of  Sheridan  County.  After  notice 
ing  Lax  was  served  upon  him  by  the  gov- 

Officials  Upheld  ernor  to  appear  before  him  in 
answer  to  the  charge  of  failure 
to  support  the  laws,  the  sheriff  engaged  an  able  at- 
torney and  prepared  to  fight.  However,  before  the 
case  came  to  a hearing  he  changed  his  mind  and  re- 
signed. Theremovallaw  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Prosecuting  Attorney  Wycoff, 
of  Hot  Springs  County,  who  was  removed  for  fail- 
ure to  enforce  the  Prohibition  law. 

En  f orcement  conditions  in  Wyoming  for  the  years 
1920,  1921,  and  1922,  are  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing table,  as  given  in  the  report  of  the  Federal  Pro- 
hibition Director. 


1920 

1921 

1922 

Arrests  

102 

200 

782 

Prosecutions  (fed- 
al  and  State)  . . 

96 

761 

704 

Fines  imposed: 
Federal  

.$15,200 

$6,000 

$55,847 

State  

$1,375 

$21,875 

$47,312 

Time  served  under 
sentences  imposed 
Federal  

11  mos. 

None 

3 years  3 days 

State  

13  mos. 

in  Pen. ; 

33  mos.  in  jail 
31  mos. 

Taxes  and  penalties 
assessed  

$257,993 

$486,480 

$1,135,500.25 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June30, 1923,there- 
port  of  the  Federal  Prohibition  Department  showed 
480  arrests  for  violation  of  the  Prohibition  law,  10 
automobiles  confiscated,  10  stills  and  95  distiller- 
ies seized,  together  with  1,357  gals,  of  spirits,  99 
gals,  of  beer,  422  gals,  of  wine,  and  21,657  gals,  of 
mash.  Property  seized  but  not  destroyed  amounted 
to  $4,670. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Department,  in  1927  and  1928  the  fines  and  penal- 
ties assessed  by  the  courts  against  law  violators 
convicted  through  this  branch  of  the  State  govern- 
ment amounted  to  considerable  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  Department.  Increasing  efficiency  and  the  num- 
ber of  arrests  and  convictions  during  these  years 
exceeded  those  made  in  any  like  period  since  the  De- 
partment was  created. 

To  promote  law  observance  the  Wyoming  Anti- 
Saloon  League  has  adopted  a program  of  special 
educational  work.  During  1928  it  held  22  meetings 
in  churches  and  five  otlier  meetings,  and  sent  out 
9,000  letters  and  distrilmted  9,500  pieces  of  Prohi- 
l)ition  literature,  in  addition  to  800  copies  of  the 
American  Issue.  Prohibition  literature  was  sent  to 
many  of  the  churches  in  the  State,  with  the  request 
tliat  the  pastor  devote  at  least  apart  of  the  service 
to  this  subject.  The  League  also  cooperated  with 
teachers  in  tlie  ])ublic  schools,  fiirnishing  material 
for  scientific  temperance  instruction,  a subject 
whieli  in  recent  years  has  not  been  especially  em- 
phasized in  the  curriculum. 

Ribi.iography. — Anti-Saloon  League  YearBook,  1909- 
29  : Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  History  of  Nevada,  Colo- 
rado, and  Wyominp,  San  Francisco|l890  ; Encyclopae- 
dia liritannica.  lltb  eel.,  s.  v.  ; Robert  G.  Morris,  Collec- 
tions of  the  Wyominp  Historical  Society,  vol.  1,  Chey- 
enne, 1897  : Francis  Parkman,  The  Orepon  Trail,  Bos- 
ton, 1849  : Julian  Ralph,  Our  Great  West,  N.  Y.,  1893  ; 
files  of  the  Union  Sipnal.  Material  regarding  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  has  been  courteously  supplied  by  the 
State  superintendent,  the  Rev.  Wiiliain  T.  Dumm. 
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YAHE.  A fermented  beverage  made  from  macer- 
ated bark  by  the  Indians  of  the  upper  Yapura  Riv- 
er, a tributary  of  the  Amazon. 

YAJIMA,  KAJI.  A Japanese  educator  and  Wo- 
man’s Christian  Temperance  Union  official ; born  in 
Kumamoto  province,  Kyushu  Island,  Japan,  April 
24,  1833;  died  in  Tokyo  June  15,  1925.  There  were 
no  public  schools  in  Japan  at  that  early  day  and 
Miss  Yajima  was  taught  at  home  by  her  father.  At 
the  age  of  21  she  married  a member  of  the  Hyashi 
family,  who  proved  to  be  intemperate.  After  ten 
years  she  was  legally  separated  from  him  and  re- 
sumed her  family  name.  Removing  to  Tokyo,  she 
graduated  from  the  Teachers’  Training  School  and 


MADAME  KAJI  YAJIMA 

became  a teacher  in  a primary  school  in  Azabue 
and  later  in  a girls’  school  of  the  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion at  Tokyo.  While  in  the  latter  school  she  was 
baptized  in  the  Christian  faith  and  at  length  be- 
came president  of  the  institution,  now  a part  of 
Joshi  Gakuin,  remaining  in  that  position  for  40 
vears. 

In  1885,  in  cooperation  with  a few  other  women, 
Madame  Yajima  founded  the  first  W.  C.  T.  U.  in 
Japan  and  was  elected  its  president.  She  toured  the 
country  from  coast  to  coast,  lecturing  and  organiz- 
ing temperance  societies.  In  1906  she  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  to  attend 
its  convention  at  Boston,  Massachusetts.  During 
her  stay  in  America  she  also  visited  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  she  extended  the  thanks  of  Japanese 


women  to  President  Roosevelt  for  his  services  as 
mediator  between  Japan  and  Russia.  In  1921  she 
again  visited  America  as  a delegate  to  the  Disarm- 
ament Congress  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  she 
presented  a petition  signed  by  10,223  women  of 
Japan  asking  for  the  limitation  of  arms. 

Madame  Yajima  was  active  in  suffrage  and  so- 
cial reform.  In  1915  when  the  vice  district  of  Osaka 
burned  and  the  authorities  voted  to  rebuild  it,  she 
headed  a procession  of  women  through  the  streets 
to  protest  this  decision.  She  founded,  and  was  for 
many  years  president  of,  the  Fujin  Kyokai,  a soci- 
ety of  Japanese  women  with  a nation-wide  mem- 
bership, which  was  instrumental  in  promoting  many 
reform  movements  in  Japan.  In  an  endeavor  to 
amend  the  marriage  laws  of  her  country  she  ap- 
peared annually  for  many  years  before  the  Diet  Com- 
mittee to  advocate  the  passage  of  a monogamy  bill. 

Madame  Ya  jima  was  offered  court  honors  on  sev- 
eral occasions  but  refused  on  the  ground  that  her 
work  for  the  mass  of  J apanese  women  might  be  im- 
paired by  the  acceptance  of  such  honors.  However, 
on  the  morning  following  her  death  and  at  the  time 
of  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor,  the  latter  con- 
ferred upon  her  the  posthumous  honor  of  the  Junior 
Grade  of  the  Fifth  Court  Rank,  a distinction  never 
before  conferred  upon  a commoner  in  Japan.  Ma- 
dame Yajima  was  known  throughout  Europe  and 
America  as  the  woman  leader  of  her  country  and 
was  frequently  referred  to  as  the  “Frances  Willard 
of  Japan.” 

YAMAGUCHI,  MASAJI.  A Japanese  legislator 
and  temperance  leader;  born  in  Saitama  Prefec- 
ture, Japan,  in  August,  1887 ; died  in  Tokyo  Feb. 
23,  1927.  He  ivas  educated  in  Tokyo  Imperial  Uni- 
versity (LL.  B.  1914).  He  married  Ayako  Saitoh, 
of  Tokyo.  He  was  successively  secretary  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Chosen  and  of  Tsingtao,  and  in  1924 
was  elected  a member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Imperial  Diet. 

Yamaguchi  was  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  young 
temperance  leaders  in  the  Diet,  and  at  every  op- 
portunity brought  Prohibition  to  the  fore.  On  Feb. 
22,  1927,  he  introduced  a bill  for  the  revision  of 
the  Juvenile  Temperance  Law.  At  the  close  of  his 
address  he  fainted,  and  died  shortly  afterward. 

Yamaguchi’s  death  was  a severe  loss  to  the  tem- 
perance cause  in  Japan. 

YAMAGUCHI,  MINOSUKE.  Japanese  physi- 
cian and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  Kurume, 
Japan,  March  9,  1871 ; received  his  secondary  edu- 
cation at  Kurume  and  Tokyo  in  J apan,  and  attended 
the  followingeducational  institutions  in  the  United 
States  : De  Pauw  ( Ind. ) University,  Lombard  ( 111. ) 
College  (A.B.  1897) , Clark  (Mass.)  University,  Yale 
(Conn.)  University  (M.A.  1900),  and  Cleveland 
(0.)  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (M.D. 
1910).  On  Sept.  18,  1902,  he  married  Yuki  Sasagi 
of  Kurume. 
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In  1901-03  Yamaguchi  was  engaged  in  evangeli- 
cal work  in  connection  with  the  Central  Tabernacle, 
Tokyo,  and  from  1902  to  1905  he  did  psychothera- 
peutic work  in  the  Imperial  Institute  of  Psycho- 
therapy, Tokyo.  During  1900-27  he  pursued  medi- 
cal studies  and  research  in  psychotherapy,  having 
a mail-order  business  as  a side-line.  Since  1927  he 
has  been  in  medical  practise  in  New  York. 

Yamaguchi  has  been  active  in  temperance  work 
since  he  joined  the  Japan  Temperance  League  in 
Tokyo  in  1889.  Probably  his  most  active  work  was 
done  during  1901-05  as  a lecturer  and  writer.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  in  the  United  States  since  1906  he  has 
continued  to  do  a limited  amount  of  work  in  these 
fields.  He  has  also  energetically  sought  to  help'  cure 
the  drink  habit  by  the  application  of  psychother- 
apy. In  his  medical  practise  he  has  consistently 
propagated  scientific  truths  concerning  temperance. 
Y^'amaguchi’s  address  is  70  Seaman  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

YAMAMOTO,  RINYU.  Japanese  merchant  and 
Prohibition  advocate;  born  at  Yamashina,  Kyoto, 
Japan,  April  27,  1890;  educated  in  the  Kwanshu 
Public  School,  Yamashina,  Keihoku  Middle  School, 
Tokyo,  William  Jewell  College,  Tokyo  (A.  B.  1917 ) , 
and  Brown  (B.  1.)  University,  U.  S.  A.  (A.  M. 
1918).  After  completing  his  education  in  America 
he  returned  to  Japan,  where  he  married  Shinko 
Nishimura,  of  Kyoto,  Oct.  15,  1918.  He  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Taiyo  Shoko  Kaisha,  Ltd.,  at  Kobe, 
in  the  same  year,  becoming  manager  in  1919,  and 
serving  in  that  capacity  until  1921,  when  he  re- 
signed to  organize  his  own  company.  He  then  es- 
tablished the  firm  of  Eyusho  Yoko,  Inc.,  for  im- 
porting and  exporting,  and  is  now  president  of  that 
(inn  in  Osaka. 

Yamamoto  became  interested  in  temperance  re- 
form during  his  stay  in  America.  Upon  his  return 
to  J apan  he  recognized  the  need  for  a similar  move- 
ment in  his  own  country  and  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Kyoto  Temperance  Society,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1918.  He  served  as  secretary  of  the  Socie- 
ty, 1918-20.  In  1919  the  Kyoto  Society  joined  with 
temperance  societies  in  Osaka,  Kobe,  and  other 
cities,  in  forming  a national  non-sectarian  temper- 
ance league.  On  Nov.  6,  1920,  this  league  amalga- 
mated with  the  Japanese  Temperance  League  to 
form  the  National  Temperance  League  of  Japan 
(Nihon  Kolcnmin  Kinshu  Domei),  of  which  Yama- 
moto became  one  of  the  trustees.  From  1920  to  1925 
he  was  secretary  of  the  Kobe  Anti-Saloon  League, 
for  wliich  organization  he  has  been  councilor  since 
1925. 

YAQONA.  The  Fijian  name  of  the  kava  root, 
from  which  a non-alcoholic,  intoxicating  beverage 
of  the  same  name  is  made.  The  mode  of  prepara- 
tion is  thus  described  in  a letter  to  the  Standard 
Encyclopedia  from^Mr.  C.  H.  Knowles,  former  Su- 
perintendent of  Agriculture,  Fiji : 

The  rootfyaqona]  is  sundried,  scraped  clean,  and  then 
pounded,  ground  or  scraped  to  a powder.  In  the  old  days 
the  root  was  masticated,  but  this  process  is  now  illegal. 

A portion  of  this  powder  is  macerated  in  cold  water 
for  about  half  an  hour,  strained,  and  used  as  a bever- 
age. It  is  said  by  the  natives  that,  if  hot  or  boiling  wa- 
ter is  used,  the  effects  are  dangerous  to  the  health. 

The  primary  effect  is  stimulating,  but,  when  indulged 
in  to  excess,  it  impairs  the  functio.ns  of  locomotion,  and, 
although  the  subject  may  have  his  intellect  perfectly 
unclouded,  he  may  be  incapable  of  controlling  his  low- 
er limbs. 

It  is  certainly  a refreshing  beverage  when  one  be- 
comes accustomed  to  its  ijeculiar  taste,  and  isof  usemedic- 
inally,  being  a powerful  diuretic. 


The  London  'Times  (weekly  ed.,  April  30,  1920, 
p.  351 ) had  the  following  account  of  the  ceremonial 
drinking  of  yaqona  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Fiji: 

In  the  afternoon  the  Prince  was  initiated  as  high  Fi- 
jian chief  at  a great  native  ceremony  in  which  the  Fi- 
jians appeared  in  full  war  paint,  looking  as  savage  as 
their  cannibal  fathers.  The  Prince  was  presented  with 
roots  of  the  Yaqona  plant,  whale  teeth,  and  an  ebony 
stick.  Then  a section  of  the  assembled  warriors,  with 
strange  chanting  and  wavings  of  their  arms  and  trunks, 
made  the  Yaqona,  which  with  due  ceremony  the  Prince 
drank  amid  chants  of  reverence  and  fear.  Four  hun- 
dred other  warriors  then  appeared,  bringing  gifts  of  na- 
tive mats  and  a fine  model  of  a war  canoe. 

The  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica”  (11th  ed.,  x. 
336 ) gives  the  name  of  the  root  as  yanggona,  which. 
Superintendent  Knowles  says,  “appears  to  be  an 
attempt  at  phonetic  spelling,  but  not  with  entire 
success.” 

Compare  Kava. 

YARD  OF  ALE.  An  early  English  term  used  to 
designate  either  the  contents  of  a long  drinking- 
glass  known  as  an  Aleyard  or  any  heavy  draft  of 
ale. 

YARD  OF  FLANNEL.  See  Egg-flip. 

YATES,  MARY  ANNE  (MAY  YATES).  An 

English  artist  and  advocate  of  food  and  temperance 
reform;  born  in  Manchester  May  18,  1850;  edu- 
cated at  a private  school  in  Brighton  and  the  School 
of  Art,  Manchester.  As  a young  girl  she  traveled 
extensively  and  spent  much  time  in  Italy,  where 
many  of  her  pictures  were  painted.  She  has  exliib- 
ited  in  the  Royal  Academy  and  elsewhere.  During 
a sojourn  in  Italy  and  in  Egypt  she  became  im- 
pressed with  the  benefits  derived  by  the  peasants 
from  the  use  of  whole-wheat  meal ; and  on  her  re- 
turn to  England  she  organized  a campaign  to  intro- 
duce the  use  of  whole-wheat  meal  in  place  of  white 
meal.  In  1880  she  founded  the  Bread  Reform  League, 
which  in  1886  was  organized  on  a broader  basis  as 
the  Bread  and  Food  Reform  League.  She  has  worked 
for  over  40  years  with  this  League,  which  has  the 
support  of  the  Royal  Family  and  the  most  eminent 
scientists. 

Miss  Yates  visited  the  World’s  Fair,  held  at  Chi- 
cago in  1893,  as  commissioner  of  the  Vegetarian 
Federal  Union,  and  organized  a Vegetarian  Con- 
gress. She  also  attended  the  General  Congress  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  held  at  that  time  in  Chicago,  and 
addressed  that  body  on  the  effect  of  pure,  non-stim- 
ulating food  as  a preventive  of  intemperance.  In 

1 894,  while  lecturing  in  New  Zealand,  she  was  made 
a member  of  the  New  Zealand  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  which  sent  a resolution  to  the 
World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  Convention,  held  at  London  in 

1895,  urging  that  a World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  Food  Re- 
form Departmentbe  established.  Miss  Frances  Wil- 
lard showed  much  interest  in  this  subject,  and  Sir 
Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  drafted  at  her  re- 
(juest  the  following  resolution  : 

As  it  is  now  recognized  that  inebriety  is  continually 
the  result  of  diseased  conditions,  produced  in  a large 
measure  by  injudicious  diet,  it  is  resolved  that  a World’s 
Food  Reform  Department  be  established  to  deal  with 
all  questions  relating  to  food,  and  to  diffuse  a scientific 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  food. 

When  the  new  Food  Reform  Department  was  es- 
tablished Miss  Y'ates  was  appointed  superintendent, 
and  she  has  conducted  it  for  35  years.  She  has  lec- 
tured in  various  parts  of  England  and  (frequent- 
ly in  French ) on  the  Continent,  has  organized  cook- 
ing-classes, and  has  brought  tlie  subject  of  diet  and 
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temperance  before  various  congresses  and  Govern- 
ment departments.  She  addressed  the  World’s  W. 
C.  T.  U.  Convention,  held  at  London  in  1920,  on 
“The  Discovery  of  Vitamines  in  Food.  Their  As- 
sistance in  the  Struggle  Against  Alcoholism,”  show- 
ing that  beneficial  results  have  been  obtained  in  the 
treatment  of  inebriates  by  the  use  of  a diet  rich  in 
vitamins. 

Miss  Yates  is  tlie  author  of  a l)ooklet  entitled 
“Bread  of  Olden  Days  and  Fifty  Years  of  Bread 
Reform”  (Norwich,  n.d. ),  and  of  a pamphlet  on 
“Diet  and  Alcoholism.” 

YAUPON,  YAPON,  YOU  PON,  or  YUPON. 

The  Ilex  vomitoria,  a bushy  evergreen  shrub  of  the 
southeastern  United  States,  from  which  the  Mus- 
kogees  and  other  Indian  tribes  made  their  famous 
Asse,  or  Black  Drink.  See  Aborigines  of  North 
America,  vol.  i,  p.  31. 

YAYIN.  See  Wine  in  the  bibi.e,  under  Wine, 
vol.  vi,  p.  2873. 

YE  AMES,  J AMES.  Anglo-American  clergyman, 
editor,  and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  Dover, 
England,  Jan.  7, 1843 ; educated  in  the  English  pub- 


REV.  JAMES  YEAMES 


lie  schools  and  under  private  tutors,  his  general 
education  being  followed  by  a course  in  theology. 
After  some  years  spent  in  teaching,  he  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  England  in  1863.  In  1868 
he  married  Amy  Lucas  Camburn,  of  Folkestone, 
England. 

Yeames’s  connection  with  temperance  organiza- 
tions began  when  he  was  a boy  of  thirteen ; and  his 
interest  has  not  flagged  in  the  more  than  60  years 
that  he  served  the  cause  in  various  responsible  po- 
sitions. He  has  been  a voluminous  writer.  In  1871, 
in  conjunction  with  Edward  Curtice,  Grand  Trea- 
surer of  the  I.  O.  G.  T.,  he  started  the  Templar,  the 
first  illustrated  temperance  weekly  ever  published. 
Under  his  editorship  the  paper,  as  the  organ  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England,  reached  a weekly  circu- 
lation of  30,000  copies.  He  also  originated  the  Ju- 


venile Templar  Sind  Sunrise.  From  1874  to  1878  he 
was  Grand  Superintendent  of  Juvenile  Templars 
in  England,  and  in  connection  with  this  work  he 
published  the  Juvenile  Templar  Jievieto,  besides 
the  ritual,  constitution,  methods  of  work,  etc. 

In  1883  Yeames  removed  to  the  United  States, 
and  has  since  been  located  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
vicinity.  After  serving  two  parishes  in  that  city 
he  became  rector  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church, 
Arlington  ( 1897 ) , continuing  to  serve  that  congre- 
gation until  1912,  when  he  retired  from  the  active 
ministry  and  resumed  his  literary  labors.  Besides 
his  various  prose  writings,  his  verses  and  songs 
have  met  with  decided  success.  In  1 869  he  published 
“The  Book  of  Temperance  Song,”  of  which  250,000 
copies  were  sold.  The  Opening  Ode  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  is  one  of  his  many  compositions. 

In  1873  Yeames  was  instrumental  in  raising  a 
fund  to  build,  equip,  and  house  a Good  Templar 
life-boat,  which,  on  its  maiden  trip,  rescued  the 
entire  crew  of  the  German  steamship  “Altona”  ( see 
illustration  in  vol.  iii,  p.  1341,  of  the  Standard 
Encyclopedia  ) . 

YEAST.  A cellular  growth  developed  during  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  of  saccharin  fluids.  The  cells 
collect  together,  forming  a yellow,  frothy,  viscous 
substance  that  increases  by  germination,  causing 
alcoholic  fermentation  by  means  of  enzyms.  In  the 
brewing  of  beer  the  yeast  acts  upon  a wort  obtained 
from  barley  or  other  grains,  the  process  of  fermen- 
tation producing  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxid.  For 
accounts  of  the  action  of  yeast  in  making  beer,  see 
Brewing,  vol.  i,  p.  410,  et  seq.,  and  Fermentation, 
vol.  iii,  p.  981,  et  seq.  Compare  Barm. 

YEISER,  NOAH  EMANUEL.  American  clergy- 
man, missionary,  and  temperance  worker;  born  at 
Union  Mills,  Maryland,  March  12,  1866;  educated 
in  the  public  schools  and  at  Pennsylvania  College, 
Gettysburg  (A.B.  1890;  A.M.  1893).  He  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Central  (Ind. ) 
University  in  1918.  He  married  Grace  B.  Spangler, 
of  Arendtsville,  Pa.,  June  9, 1892.  Later  in  the  same 
year  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  and  went  to  India  as  a missionary  of 
that  denomination,  remaining  in  the  field  eight 
years.  On  his  return  to  America  he  traveled  through- 
out the  country  in  behalf  of  Indian  Mission  work. 
During  1900-04  he  served  as  pastor,  and  in  1904  he 
was  sent  to  the  Island  of  Cyprus  to  establish  an 
orphanage  for  Armenian  sufferers.  During  1905-17 
he  served  pastorates  at  Tarentum  and  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  and  Murphysboro,  111.  In  1918  he  became 
temperance  secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  District  of 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  al- 
so became  associated  with  the  work  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  Pennsylvania,  as  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  the  Pittsburgh  district,  1918-19, 
and  as  field  secretary,  1920-22.  In  1922  he  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  Altoona  district,  and  he  is  at 
present  (1930)  superintendent  of  the  Erie  district. 

YEKEB.  ( 1 ) A wine-vat  of  the  ancient  Hebrews ; 
the  receptable  into  which  the  new  wine  flowed  from 
the  wine-press  (Joel  ii,  24) . It  was  often  excavated 
in  the  earth  or  even  in  rock.  ( Compare  Doliijm.  ) 

( 2 ) A Hebrew  wine-press  or  gath  ( J ob  xxiv.  II ) . 

YONKERS  PLAN.  See  Anderson,  William 
Hamilton. 

YORKE,  ANNIE  HENRIETTA  (HON.  MRS. 
ELIOT  YORKE).  English  philanthropist  andtem- 
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perance  reformer;  born  in  London  Dec.  9,  1844; 
died  at  Netley,  Southampton,  Nov.  21,  1926.  The 
daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  and  Lady  de  Rothschild, 
of  Aston  Clinton,  Buckinghamshire,  she  was  edu- 
cated at  home  by  private  tutors.  On  Feb.  14,  1873, 
she  married  the  Hon.  Eliot  Constantine  Yorke,  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  and  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Cambridgeshii-e.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband  (Dec.  21,  1878)  Mrs.  Yorke  inherited  the 
property  of  Hanible  Clili',  Netley,  from  her  father- 
in-law  and  resided  there  for  the  greater  part  of 
each  year  until  her  death. 

Mrs.  Yorke  was  much  interested  in  politics  and 
education,  and  in  various  philanthropic  causes.  She 
commenced  her  temperance  activities  in  1877,  when 
she  and  her  husband  took  the  pledge  of  total  absti- 
nence. Her  popularity  in  the  temperance  field  was 
enhanced  by  her  willingness  to  serve  on  the  com- 
mittees of  small  societies  as  well  as  those  of  greater 
prominence.  For  many  years  she  was  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  numerous  temperance  conferences 
and  bazaars  held  in  various  parts  of  the  United 


THE  HON.  MRS.  ELIOT  YORKE 

Kingdom.  Many  of  these  gatherings  she  attended 
in  her  palatial  yacht,  which  was  often  the  scene  of 
temperance  teas  and  committee  meetings. 

Mrs.  Yorke  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Hamp- 
shire County  Band  of  Hope  Union  in  1 894.  She  con- 
tributed generously  to  the  support  of  the  Travel- 
lers’ Aid  Society  and  the  British  Sailors’  Society, 
and  for  several  years  was  president  of  the  Novem- 
ber Mission,  Southampton,  originally  started  by 
Canon  Basil  Wilberforce.  With  her  sister  Constance 
(Lady  Battersea),  also  a noted  temperance  ad- 
vocate, she  wrote  “The  History  and  Literature  of 
the  Israelites.” 

Prominent  among  the  offices  she  held  were  the 
following:  President  of  the  Women’s  Total  Absti- 
nence Union  (1900-03  and  1913-19)  ; president  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union  (1907- 
25)  ; president  of  the  Southampton  Temperance 
Council ; president  of  the  Nurses’  National  Total 


Abstinence  League;  vice-president  of  the  National 
andLondonUnited  Temperance  Councilsfrom  1899 ; 
vice-president  of  the  National  Temperance  League, 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  and  the  National  Brit- 
ish Women’s  Total  Abstinence  Union.  She  was  al- 
so president  of  many  smaller  affiliated  temperance 
societies.  An  honorary  member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Eechabites,  she  was  also  affiliated  with 
the  International  Order  of  Good  Templars,  holding 
official  positions  in  both  organizations. 

YOST,  LENNAIiOWE.  An  American  suffragist 
and  temperance  reformer;  born  at  Basnettsville, 
West  Virginia,  Jan.  25,  1878;  educated  at  West 
Virginia  Wesleyan  College  and  at  Ohio  Northern 
University.  In  1922  she  received  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  L.H.D.  from  West  Virginia  Wesleyan.  On 
Sept.  26,  1899,  Miss  Lowe  married  Ellis  A.  Yost, 
of  Fairview,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  Yost  was  an  early  leader  in  the  woman  suf- 
frage movement  in  West  Virginia.  In  1913-16  she 
served  as  chairman  of  the  State  committee  which 
directed  the  West  Virginia  campaign  for  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment,  and  in  1916- 
17  she  was  president  of  the  West  Virginia  Equal 
Sufl’rage  Association.  In  recent  years  she  has  been 
])rominently  identified  with  the  Republican  party. 
She  was  the  first  woman  teller  at  a Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  (1920),  was  the  first  woman  to 
jjreside  over  the  West  Virginia  Republican  State 
Convention  (Wheeling,  1920),  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  West  Virginia  Republican  Woman’s  State 
executive  committee  (1920-22),  and  is  a member 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee  from  West 
Virginia.  In  1924  she  was  appointed  a member  of 
the  Platform  and  Politics  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Republican  party.  Mrs.  Yost  is  also  promi- 
nent in  the  educational  field.  Since  1921  she  has 
been  a memlier  of  the  West  Virginia  State  Board 
of  Education.  She  is  a member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College. 

Mrs.  Yost  has  long  been  a leader  in  temperance 
reform.  In  1900  she  became  State  secretary  of  the 
West  Virginia  Loyal  Temperance  Legion,  in  which 
capacity  she  served  for  eight  years.  From  1908  to 
1919  she  was  president  of  the  West  Virginia  Wo- 
man’s Christian  Temperance  Union.  When  the  Pro- 
hibition Amendment  Federation  was  organized  in 
1911  she  became  a member  of  its  executive  com- 
mittee. This  organization  formedRatification  Clubs 
and  County  Amendment  Associations  throughout 
West  Virginia,  and  Mrs.  Yost  delivered  many  ad- 
dresses in  the  interest  of  State-wide  Prohibition. 
During  the  campaign  which  secured  Constitution- 
al Prohibition  for  the  State  in  1912,  she  had  full 
direction  of  the  press  and  literature  bureau  of  the 
federated  State  temperance  agencies.  In  her  honor, 
the  dry  act  of  West  Virginia  has  been  termed  the 
“Yost  Prohibition  Law.” 

]\Irs.  Yost  has  been  an  official  delegate  represen- 
ting the  United  States  at  three  sessions  of  the  In- 
ternational Congress  Against  Alcoholism.  The  Fif- 
teenth, held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1920;  the  Six- 
teenth, held  at  Lausanne  in  1921;  and  the  Seven- 
teenth, held  at  Copenhagen  in  1923.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the  World  League 
Against  Alcoholism  at  the  time  of  the  holding  of 
its  International  Convention  at  Toronto,  Canada, 
in  November,  1922. 

Since  1920  Mrs.  Yost  has  been  the  representative 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  of  the  Bureau  of  Legislation 
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of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  in  which  capacity  she 
“has  the  reputation  with  both  wets  and  drys  in  Con- 
gress of  knowing  more  about  the  matter  than  any- 
body else  in  Washington,”  according  to  Charles  A. 
Selden  in  the  'New  York  Times  (March  4,  1928) . 


MRS.  LENNA  LOWE  YOST 

Mrs.  Yost  has  held  various  other  official  temper- 
ance positions.  In  1914  she  was  a member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Council  of  One 
Hundred.  For  several  years  she  was  a member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Temper- 
ance Council.  Since  1926  she  has  been  a member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Intercollegiate  Pro- 
hibition Association.  In  December,  1928,  she  became 
a member  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Organizations  Supporting  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.  She  is  also  a vice-chair- 
man of  the  Woman’s  National  Committee  for  Law 
Enforcement,  representing  the  National  W.  C.  T. 
U.  in  that  body. 

YOUMANS,  LETITIA  CREIGHTON.  A Cana- 
dian temperance  pioneer  and  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  official;  born  near  Coburg,  On- 
tario, in  1827 ; died  in  Toronto  July  18,  1896.  She 
was  educated  at  a ladies’  academy  in  Coburg  and 
at  Burlington  Academy,  Hamilton,  subsequently 
teaching  in  a ladies’  academy  at  Pictou.  In  1850 
Miss  Creighton  married  Arthur  Youmans  of  Cherry 
Valley,  Ont.  In  1868  she  removed  with  her  husband 
to  Pictou,  where  she  began  her  temperance  work. 

She  first  engaged  in  work  for  children,  organiz- 
ing a Band  of  Hope  in  her  own  neighborhood  and 
becoming  superintendent  of  juvenile  work  for  the 
Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars.  Her  zeal 
for  temperance  reform  was  further  aroused  by  a 
speech  made  by  Neal  Dow  in  her  home  in  Pictou. 
On  her  own  initiative,  she  journeyed  to  the  United 
States  and  attended  the  Chautauqua  temperance 
meetings  and  the  first  convention  of  the  newly 
formed  W.  C.  T.  U.  Returning  to  Ontario,  she  or- 
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ganized  at  Pictou  the  second  Union  formed  in  Can- 
ada. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  Temperance  Reforma- 
tion Society  she  visited  Toronto  and  on  Oct.  25, 
1875,  in  Shaftesbury  Hall,  organized  the  Central 
Union,  the  mother  Union  of  Toronto’s  40  societies. 
In  the  years  immediately  following,  she  served  as 
president  of  the  Ontario  Union  and  helped  to  ex- 
pand the  movement  throughout  Prince  Edward 
County,  Ontario,  and  Montreal.  In  1883  she  trav- 
eled west  as  far  as  Alberta,  forming  many  Unions 
along  the  way.  In  May,  1882,  she  was  sent  as  a 
delegate  to  the  London  convention  of  the  British 
Women’s  Temperance  Association.  With  the  for- 
mation of  the  Dominion  W.  C.  T.  U.  at  Montreal 
in  October,  1883,  she  was  made  first  president,  serv- 
ing until  1889. 

Until  her  health  failed,  about  1890,  Mrs.  You- 
mans was  tireless  in  her  leadership  of  the  temper- 
ance cause.  She  lectured  throughout  the  Dominion, 
addressed  the  Members  of  Parliament,  and  partici- 
i^ated  in  numerous  Dunkin  and  Scott  Act  cam- 
paigns. She  was  for  a time  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Teynperance  Union,  and  during  the  years  of 
her  invalidism  published  a volume  of  her  temper- 
ance experiences,  entitled  “Campaign  Echoes.” 

YOUNG,  GEORGE  WELLINGTON.  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  minister  andProhibition  work- 
er; born  at  Mountain  Cove,  Fayette  County,  Vir- 
ginia (now  West  Virginia) , Nov.  29, 1844 ; educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  West  Virginia.  He  was 
granted  an  honorary  D.D.  by  Morris  Harvey  (W. 
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Va.)  College  in  1925.  On  Dec.  7,  1871,  he  married 
Belle  Groves,  of  Kissler’s  Cross  Lanes,  W.  Va.  In 
1868  he  became  a member  of  the  West  Virginia 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
in  1880  was  transferred  to  the  Kentucky  Confer- 
ence, where  he  filled  charges  until  the  fall  of  1898, 
at  Newport,  Cynthiana,  Millersburg,  and  Rich- 
mond, Ky.  Dr.  Young  served  for  some  years  under 
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the  Interdenominational  Local  Option  Committee 
of  Kentucky.  He  attended  the  first  State  conven- 
tion of  the  Ohio  Anti-Salooji  League  in  1894,  and 
was  secretary  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Ken- 
tucky (1898-1904).  He  was  for  eight  years  (1904- 
12)  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  America,  and  in  1912-14  was  su- 
perintendent of  the  Georgia  League.  From  1914  he 
was  for  a number  of  years  a member  of  the  Na- 
tional Speakers’  Bureau. 

YOUNG  ABSTAINERS’  UNION,  THE.  A 
British  temperance  organization  founded  in  Lon- 
don in  1879  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  total  ab- 
stinence from  intoxicating  liquors  among  young 
people  and  children.  The  work  was  planned  in  such 
a way  as  to  avoid  conflict  with  Bands  of  Hope  and 
was  originally  undertaken  by  means  of  drawing- 
room meetings  for  adolescents  of  the  upper  and 
upper  middle  classes.  The  membership  was  divided 
into  three  sections:  (A)  Those  from  sixteen  years 
of  age  upwards ; ( B ) tliose  between  twelve  and  six- 
teen ; and  ( C ) children  under  twelve. 

The  movement  spread  rapidly  through  England 
and  Scotland  and  in  the  eighties  several  branches 
were  established  in  Australia.  In  1889  the  organi- 
zation had  over  7,000  members.  It  has  since  ex- 
tended throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  even  to 
West  Africa.  The  work  includes  general  temper- 
ance, educational,  and  charitable  phases.  A Month- 
ly Magazine  was  issued,  which  has  since  developed 
into  the  Young  Abstainer. 

In  1927  the  Union  amalgamated  with  the  Tem- 
perance Collegiate  Association,  which  also  took 
over  the  publication  of  the  Young  Abstainer.  The 
last  officers  of  the  Union  as  a separate  organiza- 
tion were  ( 1920)  : President,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Don- 
ald Maclean ; secretary.  Miss  Edith  Skelt.  In  Scot- 
land the  Union  merged  in  1927  with  the  Scottish 
Temperance  Alliance.  Its  work  has  since  been  car- 
ried forward  by  a Young  Abstainers’  Committee, 
assisted  by  Miss  Janet  D.  Alston  as  organizer.  In 
1929  there  were  sixteen  branches  in  Scotland  with 
a membership  of  1,220.  Especial  appeal  has  been 
made  to  youths  of  sixteen  years  and  over,  and  the 
movement  is  in  active  touch  with  Boys’  Brigades, 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Guides,  and  other  juvenile  organ- 
izations. 

YOUNG  AUSTRALIA  TEMPERANCE 
LEAGUE.  See  Victorian  Anti-Liquor  League. 

YOUNG  MEN  ’ S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 
A social  and  religious  organization  for  young  men, 
founded  in  London,  England,  June  6,  1844,  by  Sir 
George  Williams,  a London  merchant.  The  Associ- 
ation grew  out  of  meetings  held  among  dry-goods 
employees.  Similar  organizations  had  previously 
existed  in  Scotland,  David  Naismith  having  formed 
the  Glasgow  Young  Men’s  Society  for  Religious  Im- 
provement in  1824.  This  society  later  became  the 
Glasgow  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  aim  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  to  provide,  in  the  larg- 
er towns  and  cities,  lodgings  and  assembly  rooms 
and  educational  and  athletic  facilities  for  young 
men  who  live  away  from  home.  Its  members  must 
be  of  good  moral  character  and  must  adhere  to  the 
Evangelical  Christian  faith. 

The  movement  is  seen  at  its  best  in  the  United 
States,  to  which  country  it  spread  in  1851,  organ- 
izations being  formed  in  Boston  and  New  York.  A 
branch  was  started  in  Montreal,  Canada,  the  same 
year.  A convention  of  the  American  Associations 


was  called  at  Bullalo  June  7,  1854,  at  which  gath- 
erings an  alliance  of  the  Associations  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  was  formed.  Meanwhile  Asso- 
ciations had  been  established  in  Paris  and  other 
places  in  France  and  at  Geneva  in  Switzerland.  A 
German  organization,  the  Junglingsverein,  found- 
ed in  1834  among  young  working  men,  united  with 
the  movement  about  the  same  time.  The  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  is  now  an  international  organization,  with  ac- 
tive Associations  in  Switzerland,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Netherlands,  China,  Japan,  Korea,  and  many 
other  countries. 

In  the  United  States  matters  of  Association  pro- 
gram and  policy  are  in  the  hands  of  a National 
Council,  which  on  Jan.  1,  1925,  formally  took  over 
the  functions  of  the  International  Committee  re- 
lating to  the  supervision  and  promotion  of  State 
and  local  activities  and  service  in  32  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  International  Committee  being  continued 
as  a holding  organization  because  of  trustee  obli- 
gations. 

David  W.  Teachout,  of  Cleveland,  is  president  of 
the  National  Council,  and  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  is  gen- 
eral secretary.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s  of  the  United 
States,  numbering  1,500,  have  on  their  official  ros- 
ters 5,222  employed  officers;  957,827  members,  of 
whom  522,774  are  boys  from  12  to  17 ; and  $220,- 
603,900  in  property  and  funds.  The  operating  ex- 
penditures are  approximately  $57,069,600  annu- 
ally. The  National  Council  publishes  Association 
Men,  a monthly. 

The  National  Council  of  Canada  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Toronto,  Ontario.  There  are  76  Associ- 
tions  on  the  official  roster,  with  a membership  of 
49,292.  Net  property  and  funds  total  $6,274,000, 
and  operating  expenses  are  $2,207,200. 

As  early  as  1864  the  International  Convention 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  of  North 
America  passed  a resolution  endorsing  temperance 
and  requesting  the  various  Associations  “to  make 
use  of  such  agencies  as  may  seem  proper  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  end.”  A similar  res- 
olution was  passed  at  the  Portland  Convention  of 
1867,  and  a resolution  passed  in  1872  substituted 
“total  abstinence”  for  “temperance.”  In  1916  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  protested  against  the  use  of  liquor  ad- 
vertisements in  periodicals  appearing  in  its  read- 
ing-rooms. In  1922  it  called  upon  its  entire  mem- 
bership to  stand  solidly  behind  the  enforcement  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  At  its  Washington  Con- 
vention in  1925,  it  resolved: 

Whereas,  an  impartial  survey  of  the  situation  follow- 
ing the  adoption  of  Prohibition  in  the  United  States 
shows  conclusively  Immense  and  astonishing  benefits  to 
the  home,  to  general  morals,  and  to  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  majority  of  our  people. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  (1)  that  this  Convention  con- 
demn and  deplore  the  widespread  violation  of  our  laws 
by  a comparatively  small  minority  of  our  citizens  and 
also  condemn  the  campaign  of  misrepresentation  and 
propaganda  being  circulated  by  the  liquor  and  allied  in- 
terests for  their  selfish  profits  regardless  of  the  welfare 
of  our  people ; and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  (2)  that  we  issue  a clarion 
call  to  all  loyal  citizens  to  support  our  Constitution  and 
the  Laws  of  the  United  States  against  all  attacks,  and 
to  our  local  Associations  and  all  churches  vigorously 
to  oppose  these  attacks  by  a campaign  of  education  as 
to  the  real  truth  of  the  benefits  derived. 

The  National  Council  is  exclusively  concerned 
with  the  intramural  policies  of  the  Association  and 
has  taken  no  action  on  the  alcohol  problem.  The 
Association  in  Europe  has  been  actively  interested 
in  temperance  work  on  the  Continent  ( see  the  Stan- 
DARn  Encyclopedia,  vol.  vi,  p.  2582) . 
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Among  Y.  M.  C.  A.  leaders  who  have  been  active 
in  support  of  Prohibition  are  such  men  as : Bish- 
op Thomas  Nicholson,  a member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Y.  M.  C.  A.  Committee  and  president  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  of  America;  Dr.  Samuel  Pal- 
mer Brooks,  president  Texas  State  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
vice-president  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Amer- 
ica; Foster  Copeland,  trustee  Columbus  (Ohio)  Y. 
M.C.  A.  and  national  treasurer  Anti-Saloon  League ; 
and  Dr.  J ohn  Knox  Montgomery,  president  of  Mus- 
kingum College,  Ohio  Anti-Saloon  League,  and 
member  of  the  Ohio  State  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Student 
Committee. 

YOUNG  MEN’S  TEMPERANCE  UNION.  The 

original  name  of  the  National  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  BRANCH  OF  THE  WO- 
MAN’S CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION. 

A branch  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  formed  about  1878  to 
interest  young  men  and  women  in  temperance  and 
enrol  young  women  in  a training-school  for  W.  C. 
T.  U.  membership.  Emphasis  is  also  laid  on  the 
single  standard  of  purity,  Christian  citizenship, 
and  Prohibition  observance.  The  society  covers  the 
United  States  and  several  other  countries. 

In  1874  a Committee  for  young  women’s  work 
had  been  appointed,  with  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard 
a member.  In  1875  Mrs.  Frances  J.  Barnes  joined 
the  Committee,  and  almost  immediately  began  or- 
ganizing Young  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Unions  in  New  York  and  Illinois,  the  first  one  be- 
ing formed  at  Amboy,  111.  In  1880  the  Committee 
became  a department  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U., 
with  Mrs.  Banies  as  superintendent,  and  in  1883 
the  name  was  changed  to  “Young  Woman’s  Tem- 
perance Work,”  and  in  1890  to  “Young  Woman’s 
Work.”  Mrs.  Barnes  visted  England  in  1890  and 
persuaded  the  British  Women’s  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation to  adopt  the  work.  Lady  Henry  Somerset 
became  its  head  and  sixteen  branches  were  organ- 
ized in  England  within  a year.  “Y’s”  organized  in 
schools  and  colleges,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  later  took  the  name  of  “Somerset 
Y’s”  in  honor  of  Lady  Somerset. 

In  1891  Mrs.  Barnes  became  World’s  superinten- 
dent. She  reported  in  that  year  that  “Y’s”  had  been 
organized  in  Canada,NewZealand,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  Italy,  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  next  year  the 
name  was  changed  to  “Young  Woman’s  Branch.” 
At  that  time  there  were  759  “Y’s,”  with  15,363 
members.  In  1893  the  work  spread  to  India,  China, 
France,  and  Spain.  The  “Y”  leader  in  England  in 
the  early  nineties  was  Miss  Alys  Pearsall  Smith 
(later  Mrs.  Bertrand  Russell) . 

At  the  36th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  held  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  Oct.  22-27,  1909, 
the  Young  Woman’s  Branch  and  the  Senior  L.  T. 
L.  united  as  the  “Young  People’s  Branch  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.,”  with  Miss  Rhena  E.  G.  Mosher  as  gen- 
eral secretary.  Active  in  this  union  were  Mesdames 
Vayhinger,  Hungerford,  Boole,  Beauchamp,  Platt, 
and  Kells.  Secretaries  succeeding  Miss  Mosher  have 
been : Mrs.  Ross  Hayes  Schachner,  Mrs.  Mary  An- 
derson Crawford,  Mrs.  Maude  B.  Perkins  (later 
Mrs.  Slaton),  and  Miss  Winona  R.  Jewell. 

The  Oah  and  Ivy  Leaf,  organ  of  the  “Y’s,”  was 
founded  in  1889,  with  Margaret  A.  Sudduth  and 
Jennie  A.  Stewart  as  editors.  In  1892  the  name 
was  changed  toOwrY oung  W omen,  with  Miss  Stew- 
art as  sole  editor.  The  Union  Signal  now  devotes 
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one  page  each  week  to  the  Young  People’s  Branch. 

General  secretaries  of  the  World’s  Y.  P.  B.  have 
been:  Mrs.  Frances  J.  Barnes  (United  States); 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Griswold  Waycott( Canada)  ; Miss 
Amy  A.  Swankie-Cameron  ( England ) ; Mrs.  Mary 
Anderson  Crawford  (United  States)  ; and  Mrs.  Os- 
wald Carver  ( England ) . 

Since  1920  the  Y.  P.  B.  has  worked  for  law  ob- 
servance and  has  secured  61,500  signatures  of  young 
people  to  pledges  of  total  abstinence  and  law  ob- 
servance, which  were  presented  at  the  convention 
of  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  at  Lausanne,  Switzer- 
land, in  July,  1928.  The  society  is  now  attempting 
to  secure  1,000,000  signatures  to  the  Youth’s  Roll 
Call,  which  is  a pledge  of  personal  abstinence  and 
support  of  Prohibition. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPER- 
ANCE UNION.  A temperance  organization,  foun- 
ded in  Chicago,  111.,  in  1897,  by  Miss  Eva  Mar- 
shall Shonts.  In  1909  the  name  was  changed  to 
Young  People’s  Civic  League. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CIVIC  LEAGUE.  The 
name  adopted  in  1909  by  the  Young  People’s  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union,  a reform  organization  foun- 
ded in  Chicago,  111.,  in  1897  by  Miss  Eva  Marshall 
Shonts.  The  Civic  League  has  served  as  a clearing- 
house of  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  Chicago’s 
young  people  to  oppose  the  corrupting  influences  of 
city  life,  such  as  the  liquor  traffic,  gambling,  un- 
wholesome amusements,  the  social  evil,  and  the 
spoils  system  in  politics. 

The  activities  of  the  League  have  included  the 
holding  of  public  mass  meetings.  In  one  series  of 
six  months’  meetings  over  50,000  persons  were 
reached.  In  1911  the  League  registered  about  9,- 
000,000  columns  of  protest  against  the  lawlessness 
and  debauchery  of  New  Year’s  Eve  in  the  daily 
newspapers,  and  in  1913  it  promoted  the  idea  of  a 
sane  celebration  of  that  holiday.  The  organization 
fostered  a movement  to  place  the  American  Flag 
before  all  voting  booths  on  election  day;  designed 
and  published  a reform  cartoon,  “The  Real  Issue,” 
of  which  more  than  one  million  copies  were  repro- 
duced; secured  25,000  signatures  for  the  first  lo- 
cal-option petition  filed  in  Chicago;  led  successful 
campaigns  in  1913  and  1915  against  a boxing  bill 
in  the  State  Legislature ; and  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing factors  in  the  agitation  which  resulted  in  the 
closing  of  the  red-light  district  in  Chicago.  Its  pres- 
ident was  the  leader  in  the  fight  which  finally  ended 
in  the  closing  of  the  saloons  on  Sunday.  For  many 
years  Miss  Mary  Florence  Balcomb  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  League. 

The  League  in  1912  published  “The  Vice  Bond- 
age of  a Great  City,”  an  expose  of  Chicago  condi- 
tions. Civic  study  classes  have  been  held,  and  in 
1914  a successful  temperance  institute  of  five  eve- 
ning sessions  was  held  at  Civic  League  headquar- 
ters, using  a series  of  lectures  especially  prepared 
for  that  purpose,  entitled  “Our  Municipal  Govern- 
ment in  Its  Relation  to  the  Liquor  Traffic.” 

YOUNGPEOPLE’SPROHIBITIONLEAGUE. 

An  American  temperance  organization,  founded  in 
New  York  city  in  July,  1897.  The  members  of  the 
League  stated  the  aims  of  their  society  as  follows : 

We  are  a league  of  young  people  banded  together  to 
wage  an  aggressive,  uncompromising  warfare  against 
intemperance  and  the  liquor  power  by  promoting  the 
principles  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liq- 
uors for  beverage  purposes,  and  the  entire  prohibition 
of  their  manufacture  and  sale. 
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According  to  Dr.  D.  Leigh  Colvin,  in  his  “Pro- 
hibition in  the  United  States,”  the  League  rendered 
valuable  service  to  the  Prohibition  cause.  The  files 
of  the  Neio  York  Voice  for  1897  and  the  years  im- 
mediately following  contain  numerous  references 
to  the  activities  of  the  parent  group,  the  Manhat- 
tan Young  People’s  Prohibition  League.  One  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  Manhattan  group,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Henry  Mead,  was  at  various  times  president  of  the 
American  Temperance  Union,  field  secretary  of  the 
National  Temperance  Society,  and  State  organizer 
of  the  Prohibition  party  in  New  York.  Due  to  his 
infiuence,  the  Young  People’s  League  worked  in 
closest  harmony  with  these  national  organizations. 

The  Manhattan  League  was  so  successful  that  in 
October,  1897,  a similar  organization  was  founded 
in  Brooklyn,  known  as  the  “Brooklyn  Young  Peo- 
ple’s Prohibition  League.”  Edward  A.  Sweezy,  later 
treasurer  of  the  national  League,  was  made  first 
president  of  the  Brooklyn  organization,  while  Emil 
G.  Kiesweyer  was  electedrecordingsecretary.  About 
the  same  time  the  Young  People’s  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  and  the  Junior  Prohibition  League 
( see  Rockwood,  Burton  Lewis  ) were  founded,  un- 
doubtedly parts  of  the  same  national  movement. 

The  League  not  only  took  an  active  part  in  the 
temperance  movement  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
but  sent  delegates  to  numerous  State  and  national 
temperance  gatherings,  being  represented  at  the 
great  temperance  convention  of  1897  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  at  other  conventions  at  Saratoga  Springs 
(N.  Y. ) and  Prohibition  Park  on  Staten  Island. 

The  officers  for  1910  (the  last  year  the  League 
was  mentioned  in  the  “American  Prohibition  Year 
Book”)  were:  President,  James  F.  Gillespie,  New 
York  city;  vice-president,  Harold  B.  Martin,  Pa- 
vonia,  N.  Y. ; secretary,  Mrs.  Altha  Heath,  South 
GlensFalls,N.  Y.;  treasurer, Mrs. Sarah  J.  Loomis, 
New  York  city;  and  organizer,  George  H.  Warwick, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  SOCIETY  OF  CHRIS- 
TIAN ENDEAVOR,  See  United  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor. 

YOUNG  WOMEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCI- 
ATION. An  international  religious  and  social  or- 
ganization for  young  women,  founded  in  England 
in  18.')5  by  Miss  Robarts  and  Lady  Kinnaird.  The 
pi’esent  title  was  chosen  in  1877.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
seeks  to  j>romote  the  welfare  of  young  women  in 
business  through  the  establishment  of  residential 
homes,  clubrooms,  restaurants,  and  classrooms,  and 
the  holding  of  religious  and  social  gatherings. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  the  United  States  grew  out 
the  Ladies’  Prayer  Union,  which  was  organized  in 
New  York  city  in  1858,  following  a great  religious 
revival.  Later,  at  a meeting  held  in  the  chapel  of 
New  York  University,  this  group  became  the  La- 
dies’ Christian  Association,  with  Mrs.  Marshall  0. 
Roberts  as  president.  The  first  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Union  in  the  United  States  was  formed 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1800.  In  1871  the  Women’s 
Christian  Association  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  invited 
twenty  Associations  to  discuss  like  problems,  and 
biennial  conferences  have  been  held  ever  since  that 
date.  In  1 873  six  students  of  Normal  University  in 
Illinois  started  a Student  Association.  The  organ- 
ization which  followed  there  and  in  other  colleges 
was  called  the  “Young  Women’s  Christian  Associ- 
ation.” In  1884  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Iowa  Student 
Associations  formed  State  Associations.  Other  mid- 


dle western  States  organized  later.  In  1886  dele- 
gates from  five  State  organizations  formed  a na- 
tional organization.  This  was  followed  in  1893  by 
the  formation  of  the  International  Board  of  Wo- 
men’s and  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations. 
In  1894  the  World’s  Young  Women’s  Christian  As- 
sociation was  organized,  and  in  1899  there  was 
formed  the  American  Committee  of  the  World’s 
Association.  It  established  summer  conferences,  a 
training  institute  for  secretaries,  and  an  official 
organ,  the  Evangel. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  developed  a specialized  ser- 
vice for  women  and  girls,  of  which  the  Blue  Tri- 
angle is  now  the  world  insignia.  There  are  branches 
in  60  countries.  In  1928  the  Associations  in  the 
United  States  had  more  than  600,000  members. 
There  are  now  more  than  1,100  Associations  in  the 
United  States,  in  addition  to  more  than  900  branch- 
es and  centers  and  more  than  400  Girl  Reserve 
Clubs.  The  president  of  the  National  Board  in  the 
United  States  in  1929  was  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  of 
New  York  city,  and  the  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  was  Mrs.  John  French,  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.  At  the  eleventh  biennial  convention  of  the 
national  Association,  held  at  Detroit  in  April,  1930, 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Gilkej’  of  Chicago  was  elected 
president. 

In  recent  years  the  Association  has  shown  an  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  political  aspects  of  the  liq- 
uor problem.  At  its  national  convention  at  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  in  April,  1926,  the  following  resolution 
was  passed : 

Inasmuch  as  woman’s  highest  responsibility  of  citi- 
zenship demands  the  safeguarding  of  human  welfare, 
and 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  to  legalize  the  sale  of  light 
wines  and  beers  would  not  only  bring  back  the  saloon 
in  some  form,  but  would  tend  to  nullify  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  U.  S.  of  Amer- 
ica, in  convention  assembled,  go  on  record  against  any 
law  which  would  weaken  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
and  further  pledge  our  hearty  cooperation  not  only  for 
the  enforcement  of  law  but  for  the  building  of  intelli- 
gent public  sentiment  for  law  observance. 

Since  1922  the  Association  has  been  one  of  the  ten 
organizations  afiiliated  with  the  Woman’s  Nation- 
al Committee  for  Law  Enforcement.  At  its  national 
convention  at  Detroit  in  1930  it  reaffirmed  its  sup- 
port of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

The  English  division  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  formed 
a Total  Abstinence  Department  prior  to  1900,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Miss  Lucy  Moore. 

YOUNG  WOMAN’S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPER- 
ANCE UNION.  See  Young  People’s  Branch  of 
THE  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

YOWRT.  A Turkish  beverage  resembling  kumiss 
and  made  from  fermented  milk. 

YPOCRASE.  See  Hippocras. 

YUCATAN.  A peninsula  forming  the  southeast- 
ern extremity  of  the  republic  of  Mexico  and  includ- 
ing as  its  most  important  political  division  the  Mex- 
ican State  of  Yucatan,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  east  and  south  by  the 
Territory  of  Quintana  Roo,  and  on  the  south  and 
west  by  the  State  of  Campeche;  area,  15,939  sq. 
mi.;  population  (1921),  358,221.  The  capital  is 
M(5rida  (poj).  79,225).  The  growing  of  sisal  hemp 
(henequen)  and  the  manufacture  of  hemp  products 
are  the  chief  industries.  Maize,  sugar-cane,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  cofl’ee  are  also  grown.  The  aboriginal 
inhabitants  were  Mayas,  of  whose  civilization  many 
interesting  remains  are  being  uncovered  by  arche- 
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ologists.  The  modern  population  consists  largely 
of  impoverished  and  peonized  Indians  and  of  mes- 
tizos ( persons  of  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  blood ) . 

The  first  white  man  to  visit  Yucatan  was  Fran- 
cisco Hernandez  de  Cordova,  a Spanish  adventurer 
from  Cuba,  who  discovered  the  east  coast  in  1517, 
while  on  a slave-hunting  expedition.  Later  in  the 
sixteenth  century  succeeding  Spanish  expeditions 
subjugated  the  natives  and  for  three  centuries  the 
country  was  governed  by  Spain.  Early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  during  the  period  of  Mexico’s  re- 
volt, the  Indians  of  the  peninsula  became  practi- 
cally independent.  With  the  ascendency  of  Port- 
firio  Diaz  to  the  presidency  of  the  Mexican  repub- 
lic ( 1867),  they  were  again  subdued. 

The  ancient  Mayas  w^ere  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  intoxicants  and  held  many  festivals  in  which  liq- 
uor played  a part.  For  an  account  of  their  drink- 
ing customs,  see  the  article  on  Aborigines  of  North 
America,  vol.  i,  p.  12.  The  Mayas  used  several  drinks 
made  from  maize;  but  the  art  of  concocting  these 
was  apparently  lost  by  their  descendants  and  when 
the  Spaniards  entered  Yucatan  they  found  only  a 
fermented  beverage  made  from  honey  water  and 
bark  and  called  halche.  It  was  similar  to  the  pulque 
of  the  Aztecs.  The  conquerors  introduced  distilled 
liquors:  a spirit  flavored  with  anise  (ants),  and 
estahentun,  distilled  from  the  aromatic  flowers  of 
a wild  plant  ( xtabentun ) of  the  peninsula.  To  these, 
somewhat  later,  was  added  the  modern  aguardi- 
ente, a spirit  extracted  from  molasses  and  the  ref- 
use of  sugar-cane  mills.  Hahaneros,  made  from  im- 
ported alcohol  and  fruit  or  other  aromatic  extracts, 
are  popular  to-day. 

Throughout  the  more  populous  portions  of  Yu- 
catan there  are  many  saloons  ( cantinas ) and  tav- 
erns (tahemas).  Drinking  is  excessive  among  the 
native  Indians,  the  peon  laborers,  and  even  among 
women.  Long  continued  inebriety  and  unsanitary 
living  conditions  have  so  enervated  the  population 
as  to  render  it  peculiarly  susceptible  to  pellagra 
and  other  diseases.  The  death  rate  is  very  high.  On 
plantations  the  practise  of  rationing  liquor  to  la- 
borers has  increased  intoxication. 

Intermittent  legislative  attempts  have  been  made 
to  regulate  and  restrict  the  sale  of  intoxicants,  and 
the  State  has  had  several  governors  who  favored 
temperance  reform,  notably  Dr.  Nicolfls  Camara 
Vales,  Olegario  Molina  Solis,  Gonzalo  Cflmara,  and 
Gen.  Salvador  Alvarado.  Under  Solis  laws  were  in- 
itiated to  suppress  vice  and  close  the  saloons  on 
Sundays  and  feast  days.  During  1913  the  Govern- 
ment then  in  power  succeeded  in  closing  the  can- 
tinas during  the  labor  strike  in  Progreso.  The  Ma- 
derist  revolution  of  1914  brought  laxity  in  the  en- 
forcement of  all  laws  and  the  Sunday-closing  stat- 
ute was  openly  violated.  In  1915  Military  Gover- 
nor Alvarado  issued  a series  of  stringent  regula- 
tions governing  the  sale  and  use  of  alcoholic  liq- 
uors. The  manufacture  of  all  liquors  having  anise 
for  a base  was  interdicted ; sale  to  minors,  women, 
or  drunken  persons,  was  prohibited;  the  closing 
hour  for  liquor-shops  was  fixed  at  10  p.  M.y  provi- 
sion was  made  for  warehouse  inspection;  retail 
liquor  taxes  were  increased;  and  penalties  were 
provided  for  violation.  These  decrees  were  adopted 
as  revolutionary  measures  and  many  friends  of 
temperance  believed  that  they  were  a permanent 
step  toward  the  total  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liq- 
uor in  Yucatan.  In  practise,  however,  little  lasting 


good  was  accomplished.  The  revolutionary  govern- 
ment was  overthrown  and  during  subsequent  po- 
litical upheavals  little  attention  was  paid  to  social 
reform.  In  a letter  to  the  Standard  Encyclopedia, 
dated  Nov.  6,  1928,  a prominent  temperance  advo- 
cate of  Yucatan  descrilies  conditions  in  the  State 
as  follows : 

An  immense  wave  of  the  lamentable  vice  of  drunken- 
ness has  invaded  the  State  of  Yucatan,  after  some  years 
of  trial  of  a dry  State,  owing  to  the  complacency  of  the 
authorities  who  favor  unrestricted  sale  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  believing  thetaxes  necessary  to  thefinances.  with- 
out considering  the  enormous  sums  which  are  spent  and 
the  lives  lost  through  this  poison. 

Despite  the  handicap  of  unstable  legislation,  there 
has  been  considerable  organized  temperance  effort 
in  Yucatan,  directed  mainly  toward  Sunday  clos- 
ing, improvement  of  sanitary  conditions,  restric- 
tion of  liquor  selling  on  festival  occasions,  and  ed- 
ucation of  teachers  along  lines  of  scientific  temper- 
ance preparatory  to  a similar  education  for  pupils. 

A Medical  Temperance  Union  (Union  Mcdica  de 
Temperancia)  was  founded  at  Merida  in  August, 
1903,  by  Dr.  Maximiliano  Medina  Samada,  who 
served  as  its  secretary.  Its  purpose  was  to  proclaim 
the  advantages  of  abstinence  by  means  of  the  press, 
by  holding  public  meetings,  and  by  the  distribution 
of  antialcoholic  literature.  Its  first  vice-president 
was  Dr.  Nicolas  Camara  Vales,  governor  of  the 
State.  The  society  performed  a useful  service  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  languished  during  its  foun- 
der’s absence  in  Europe. 

At  about  the  same  time  (Nov.  22,  1903)  a tem- 
perance society  was  founded  at  Alotulby  Dr.  Pedro 
P6rez  Miranda,  who  was  chosen  as  its  first  presi- 
dent. Its  board  of  directors  was  made  up  of  the 
most  prominent  residents  of  the  community.  For  a 
time  the  society  was  active  and  kept  in  touch  with 
temperance  organizations  in  other  States.  An  ac- 
tive society  was  founded  also  at  Muna  de  Maldona 
by  Liborio  Blanco,  who  became  its  president.  It 
succeeded  in  closing  various  liquor-shops  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Ticul. 

The  agitation  begun  by  the  Medical  Temperance 
Union  resulted  in  the  formation  at  Merida  in  1905 
of  the  Yucatan  Temperance  Society  (Sociedad  Yu- 
cateca  de  Temperancia) , an  organization  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  combating  all  social  vices,  and 
especially  alcoholism.  Dr.  Samada  was  prominent 
in  its  institution  and  acted  as  first  president.  The 
Society  operated  along  the  lines  of  its  predecessor 
and  was  successful  in  securing  Sunday  closing  and 
in  inaugurating  an  agitation  which  eventually 
(1918)  resulted  in  an  alteration  of  the  penal  code 
whereby  drunkenness  was  made  a crime  per  se.  The 
Society  published  a monthly  organ.  Regeneration 
Social,  edited  by  Dr.  Samada,  which  for  a time  was 
partially  subsidized  by  the  Government.  Lack  of 
funds,  however,  compelled  its  discontinuance  in  1 9 1 5. 

About  1912  there  was  a revival  of  temperance 
activity.  A League  of  Social  Action  on  behalf  of  so- 
briety for  rural  laborers  was  formed.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1912,  this  League  joined  with  the  Yucatan 
Temperance  Society  in  petitioning  the  legislative 
body  to  restrict  saloons.  At  about  the  same  time 
the  Yucatan  Clerks’  Union  conducted  a campaign 
to  secure  Sunday  rest  and  Sunday  closing  for  work- 
ers. On  May  23,  1912,  a branch  of  the  Students’ 
Temperance  Society  of  Mexico  was  formed  at  the 
school  Eligio  Ancona,  in  a suburb  of  Santiago,  by 
Prof.  Jos6  J.  Peniche.  It  was  called  the  “Rudolfo 
Menendez”  in  honor  of  the  famous  teacher  and  tem- 
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perance  pioneer,  and  other  branches  were  formed 
in  various  schools  in  tlie  State.  The  Society’s  pur- 
pose was  to  impart  antialcoholic  training  to  young 
people. 

At  the  present  time  Yucatan’s  greatest  temper- 
ance need  is  for  elementary  scientific  temperance 
literature  in  the  Spanish  language,  adapted  to 
teachers  and  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

Bibliography. — The  above  article  is  based  mainly 
upon  material  courteously  furnished  by  Dr.  M.  Medina 
Samada  of  M§rida,  Yucatan. 

YUGOSLAVIA.  Same  as  Jugoslavia.  See  Serbs, 
Croats,  and  Slovenes,  Kingdom  of  the. 

YUKON  TERRITORY.  The  most  northwester- 
ly political  division  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada; 
bounded  on  the  south  by  British  Columbia,  on  the 
west  by  Alaska,  and  on  the  northeast  by  the  series 
of  mountain  ranges  separating  the  Yukon  and  Mac- 
kenzie river  basins;  area,  207,076  sq.  mi.;  popula- 
tion (1929)  3,000;  capital,  Dawson.  Gold-mining 
has  long  been  the  leading  industry  of  the  Territory. 
Coal,  silver,  and  copper  are  also  mined.  Although 
the  region  is  scarcely  adapted  to  agriculture,  oats 
and  barley  and  garden  vegetables  are  raised. 

Yukon  Territory  is  drained  by  the  Yukon  River, 
the  fourth  largest  river  on  the  North  American 
continent.  The  history  of  the  Territory  dates  back  to 
1840,  when  Robert  Campbell  discovered  and  named 
the  Rellj’^,  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Yukon. 
In  1843  he  explored  the  upper  Yukon.  Fur  traders 
first  entered  the  region  and  Fort  Yukon  was  built  in 
1847.  Fort  Selkirk,  established  in  1849,  was  raided 
and  burned  by  Coast  Indians  in  1852.  In  1869  it 
was  discovered  that  Fort  Yukon  was  in  Alaska  and 
it  was  abandoned. 

The  first  gold  seekers  arrived  in  1873,  and  in  1881 
mining  was  started  on  the  Big  Salmon  River;  but 
it  was  not  until  1896  that  rich  gravel  was  discov- 
ered on  Bonanza  Creek,  starting  the  wild  rush  to 
this  almost  inaccessible  region  which  within  three 
or  four  years  brought  in  a population  of  30,000. 
The  gold  output  rapidly  increased  until  in  1900  it 
was  $22,000,000.  Yukon  sprang  into  the  limelight 
over  night.  Dawson  City  was  founded  in  1896  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Yukon  in  the  middle  of  the 
Klondike  region.  A typical  mining  town,  at  the 
height  of  the  gold  rush  its  population  reached  20,- 
000.  By  1921  it  had  dropped  to  975,  and  by  1928 
the  gold  output  had  dwindled  to  $568,231. 

Yukon  Territory  was  constituted  a separate  po- 
litical unit  in  1898.  It  is  governed  by  a Commis- 
sioner and  a Territorial  Council  of  three  elected 
members.  The  first  Commissioner,  appointed  July 
4,  1898,  was  William  Ogilvie.  The  present  Com- 
missioner is  G.  I.  MacLean. 

The  history  of  alcohol  in  the  Yukon  has  paral- 
leled that  of  other  pioneer  regions  of  western  Amer- 
ica. Saloons  were  numerous  and  drunkenness,  with 
attendant  disorders,  was  common.  As  late  as  1916, 
long  after  the  gold  rush  had  subsided,  there  were 
70  bars  for  less  than  7,000  inhabitants.  In  the  ear- 
ly days  of  the  Territory  there  were  individual  ab- 
stainers, a “Golden”  Lodge  of  the  Independent  Or- 
der of  Good  Templars  was  instituted  at  Dawson 
City  on  July  20,  1898,  and  some  temperance  work 
was  done  by  the  churches  and  the  Woman’s  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union ; but  little  success  was  at- 
tained until  the  period  of  the  World  War  (1914- 
18),  when  the  first  organized  campaign  for  Prohi- 
bition was  undertaken. 


The  situation  with  regard  to  the  liquor  traffic  was 
peculiar.  While  the  Territorial  Council  controlled 
licensing  and  regulation,  it  could  not  prohibit  the 
sale  of  liquor.  It  could,  however,  petition  the  Do- 
minion Government  for  such  Prohil)ition.  This  was 
attempted  in  1916,  when  the  British  Empire  Club 
of  Dawson  recommended  immediate  suppression  of 
the  liquor  traffic  in  view  of  the  war  situation,  fol- 
lowing which  a mass-meeting  was  held,  committees 
formed,  and  dry  petitions  circulated.  A People’s 
Prohibition  Movement  was  organized  with  Henry 
Dook  president  and  J.  T.  Patton  treasurer.  White 
Ribboners  and  others  canvassed  Dawson  and  peti- 
tions were  circulated  throughout  Yukon.  The  Do- 
minion Alliance  sent  Ben  H.  Spence  to  assist  in  the 
campaign.  Signatures  of  a majority  of  the  electors 
were  secured.  Alarmed,  liquor-dealers  urged  reduc- 
tion of  licenses,  increasing  fees,  and  law  enforce- 
ment. Prohibitionists  demanded  immediate  action, 
but  the  Council  decided  to  hold  a plebiscite  (Aug. 
30)  on  the  following  proposition  : 

Are  you  in  favor  of  prohibiting  the  sale,  importation, 
and  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquor  for  beverage 
purposes  in  the  Yukon  Territory? 

The  voting  resulted  as  follows:  871  for  Prohi- 
bition and  874  against  it.  A recount  made  no  change 
in  the  results.  Temperance  leaders  were  dissatis- 
fied with  this  decision  and  the  monster  petition 
originally  prepared  was  forwarded  to  Ottawa  with 
an  explanation  of  the  facts.  An  order-in-council  re- 
specting Yukon  (dated  March  11,  1918)  read  as 
follows : 

After  the  first  of  May,  1918,  the  Yukon  Territory  shall 
be  a prohibited  area  within  the  meaning  of  these  regu- 
lations, provided  that  any  intoxicating  liquor  actually 
shipped  before  the  first  day  of  May,  1918,  may  be  deliv- 
ered in  the  Yukon  Territory  by  a common  carrier  with- 
in such  period  of  time  as  is  required  for  such  delivery 
under  the  ordinary  and  usual  conditions  governing  the 
business  of  such  common  carrier,  but  not  later  than  the 
first  day  of  June,  1918  ; provided,  further,  that  nothing 
in  these  regulations  shall  prevent  the  sale  or  other  dis- 
posal within  the  Yukon  Territory  of  intoxicating  liquor 
by  any  person  under  a license  issued  under  the  author- 
ity of  any  ordinance  of  the  Governor  in  Council  relat- 
ing to  the  Yukon  Territory. 

This  was  amended  by  a further  order-in-council 
April  8,  1918,  by  which  liquor  actually  shipped  be- 
fore May  1 might  be  delivered  in  the  Yukon  not 
later  than  June  1. 

On  Aug.  30,  1919,  this  order  went  into  effect, 
abolishing  the  saloons,  which  were  replaced  by  Gov- 
ernment control.  Under  jurisdiction  of  Commission- 
er McKenzie,  Government  dispensaries  were  opened 
at  Dawson  and  White  Horse,  at  which  liquor  was 
sold  only  by  tbe  bottle  and  during  limited  hours. 
On  Feb.  25,  1290,  the  question  was  again  submitted 
to  the  people  of  the  Territory  and  Prohibition  was 
restored.  But  it  was  of  short  duration,  for  the  pleb- 
iscite of  1921  reestablished  Government  control; 
and  a rush  was  made  to  ship  in  consignments  of 
liquor  before  navigation  closed.  This  seesaw  policy 
has  permitted  Prohibition  to  bo  of  relatively  slight 
benefit  to  the  Territory,  which  has  experienced  the 
general  reaction  against  temperance  reform  prev- 
alent in  the  Dominion  since  the  War. 

Y-WER-A.  a spirit  distilled  by  the  natives  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  from  the  root  of  the  tee-plant 
(Dracaena).  Morewood  (“Hist.,”  p.  255)  says  it  is 
“not  unlike  whiskey,  only  not  so  strong.”  He  adds 
that  the  spirit  “is  called  by  the  natives  Y-wer-a, 
which  signifies  warm  water,  or  luma,  in  the  imita- 
tation  of  the  word  rum.” 
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ZAGREUS.  Same  as  Dionysos. 

ZANAHAEY.  The  supreme  being  of  the  Mala- 
gasy, to  wliom  planting  and  harvest  oblations  of 
rum  are  offered.  See  Madagascar. 

ZANARDELLI,  GIUSEPPE.  An  Italian  states- 
man and  temperance  advocate;  born  at  Brescia, 
Lombardy,  Oct.  29,  1826;  died  Dec.  21,  1903.  He 
took  his  degree  in  jurisprudence  at  the  University 
of  Padua  in  Lombardy  and  in  1848  shared  in  the 
war  for  Italian  independence.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Italians  by  the  Austrians  at  Novara  (1849), 
he  returned  to  Lombardy  and  taught  law  at  Bres- 
cia until  he  was  haltedby  the  Austrian  police.  After 
the  Austrians  had  withdrawn  in  1859,  Zanardelli 
was  elected  to  the  Sardinian  Parliament  as  deputy 
from  Brescia ; and  when  the  Italian  union  was  ef- 
fected in  1870  he  held  the  same  office  in  the  Par- 
liament of  the  Kingdom.  He  became  minister  of 
public  works  in  the  first  Depretis  cabinet  of  1876, 
minister  of  the  interior  in  the  Cairoli  cabinet  of 
1878,  minister  of  justice  in  the  Depretis  cabinet  of 
1881  and  1887  and  in  the  Crispi  ministry  until  1891. 
He  was  president  of  the  Chamber  in  1894  and  1896 
and  again  minister  of  justice  in  the  Rudini  cabi- 
net in  1897.  Upon  the  fall  of  the  Saracco  cabinet 
in  February,  1901,  he  became  prime  minister  and 
held  that  office  until  November,  1903. 

Zanardelli  will  be  especially  remembered  for  the 
revised  penal  code  which  is  known  by  his  name. 
(See  Italy,  vol.  iii,  p.  1365.)  It  contains  the  first 
act  of  legislation  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  on  the 
subject  of  inebriety.  One  clause  deals  with  public 
drunkenness  and  another  treats  of  the  giving  of  in- 
toxicants to  persons  already  drunk  or  to  minors. 
Zanardelli  was  a patron  of  a temperance  society  in 
Milan  in  1883. 

ZANZIBAR  PROTECTORATE.  A British  pro- 
tectorate comprising  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and 
Pemba,  lying  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  and 
forming  a part  of  British  East  Africa;  population 
( 1924),  216,790.  Zanzibar,  the  larger  island,  is  53 
miles  long  and  24  miles  wide,  and  has  an  area  of 
640  sq.  mi.;  the  population  is  128,099.  Pemba  is 
42  miles  long  and  14  miles  wide,  and  has  an  area 
of  380  sq.  mi.;  population,  88,691.  Zanzibar,  the 
chief  port  (pop.  38,700),  is  the  capital.  The  popu- 
lation consists  of  Arabs,  Swahili,  and  other  black 
tribes,  and  Europeans.  The  most  important  indus- 
try is  the  production  of  cloves,  the  islands  yielding 
the  bulk  of  the  world’s  supply.  Other  products  are 
copra,  coconut  oil,  jewelry,  and  mats. 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba  were  originally  under  Arab 
dominance.  During  the  middle  ages  the  country  was 
conquered  by  Persian  and  Arabian  Mohammedans, 
who  fled  to  East  Africa  because  of  religious  differ- 
ences and  built  up  the  Zenj  empire,  which  was  con- 
quered by  the  Portuguese  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 


During  the  seventeenth  century  the  Imams  of 
Muscat  intervened  in  behalf  of  the  native  popula- 
tion and  in  1832  the  towm  of  Zanzibar  became  the 
capital  of  Sultan  Sayid  Said  of  Muscat.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  European  interests  entered  East 
Africa  and  in  1890  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  were  rec- 
ognized by  France  and  Germany  as  British  spheres 
of  influence  and  were  declared  a British  Protector- 
ate. In  1891  a regular  government  was  established, 
which  at  the  present  time  is  administered  by  a Brit- 
ish Resident,  whose  countersignature  is  required 
to  the  Sultan’s  decrees.  The  present  Resident  is  Sir 
Claud  Hollis;  the  Sultan  is  Sayid  Khalifa  bin  Ha- 
rub. 

There  is  not  much  drunkenness  in  the  islands  of 
Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  as  the  inhabitants  are  large- 
ly Mohammedans,  wdiose  religion  forbids  alcoholic 
beverages.  Among  the  non-Mussulman  population 
the  chief  drink  is  temho.  It  is  the  sap  of  the  coco- 
nut-palm, taken  from  the  top  of  the  tree  and  al- 
lowed to  ferment.  It  is  collected  in  a cup  hung  from 
the  end  of  a fruit  stem  from  which  the  nuts  have 
been  cut.  The  temho  (palm-juice) , which  is  quite 
innocuous  when  fresh,  becomes  temho  kali  (strong 
palm-juice)  after  fermentation,  wdien  its  public 
sale  is  forbidden.  In  the  districts  wdiere  monkeys 
abound,  many  are  taken  w’hile  lying  in  a drunken 
condition  upon  the  ground  after  having  stolen  tem- 
ho kali  from  the  drinking-l)owls.  A kind  of  beer 
knowm  as  pom5e  or  pomhie  is  also  made,  either  from 
kafir-corn,  bananas,  or  sugar-cane. 

The  Sultan  of  Zanziliar  was  one  of  the  signatories 
to  the  Brussels  Convention  of  1890,  and  the  first 
regulation  governing  the  importation  of  alcohol 
and  prohibiting  its  sale  to  natives  in  Zanzibar  was 
issued  June  1,  1892.  On  Nov.  10,  1902,  new  regu- 
lations were  issued,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  important: 

1.  From  and  after  the  date  hereof  no  fermented,  dis- 
tilled or  alcoholic  liquors  shall  be  imported  into  the  is- 
lands of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  otherwise  than  in  accor- 
dance with  the  following  regulations. 

2.  Such  liquor  may  be  imported  for  the  use  of  the 
non-native  population  only. 

3.  No  person  shall  import  any  such  liquor  without 
a license. 

4.  The  fee  for  such  a license  shall  be  100  rupees 
(about  $22)  per  annum,  and  such  license  cannot  be  de- 
manded as  a right. 

5.  Importation  may  be  made  for  personal  consump- 
tion, but  the  onus  of  proof  that  it  is  not  for  sale  rests 
with  the  importer. 

6.  The  duty  is  placed  at  two  rupees  the  gallon  at  50 
degrees  of  the  Gay-Lussac  alcoholmeter  at  the  temper- 
ature of  15  degrees  centigrade. 

7.  The  duty  on  wine,  beer,  and  other  fermented  liq- 
uors shall  continue  to  be  5 per  cent  ad  valorem. 

8.  The  penalty  for  any  breach  of  these  regulations 
is  placed  at  a fine  not  exceeding  1,000  rupees,  or  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  two  months,  or  both,  with 
forfeiture  of  license  and  confiscation  of  liquor  and  the 
vessels. 

9.  A native  is  defined  as  any  person  of  African  ex- 
traction not  being  an  immigrant  from  any  place  where 
the  sale  of  distilled  liquor  to  such  immigrant  is  per- 
mitted. 
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10.  These  regulations  do  not  apply  to  temho  or  oth- 
er liquors  habitually  drawn  or  manufactured  by  natives. 

To  prevent  the  sale  of  alcohol  to  natives  under 
the  guise  of  eau  de  cologne  it  was  found  necessary 
in  1903  to  issue  a regulation  forbidding  the  sup- 
ply to  any  native  of  any  drug  or  medicine  contain- 
ing alcohol,  unless  the  purchaser  should  have  been 
duly  licensed  by  the  first  minister  of  the  Sultan. 
No  perfume,  essence,  or  scent  containing  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  alcohol  was  to  be  sold  to  a native. 
In  the  same  year  the  manufacture  of  distilled  liq- 
uor within  the  islands  was  totally  prohibited. 

In  1922  the  liquor-licensing  laws  were  amended 
by  the  imposition  of  the  obligation  upon  import- 
ers to  obtain  a permit  and  upon  licensees  to  keep 
a register  of  purchases  and  sales.  This  has  proved 
to  be  a far-reaching  measure  and  has  resulted  in 
a considerable  diminution  of  liquor  imports,  ac- 
cording to  the  “Zanzibar  Colonial  Report”  for  1922. 
The  sale  or  possession  of  liquor  by  any  but  “ex- 
empted persons”  (a  carefully  defined  category)  was 
also  prohibited  in  place  of  former  unsatisfactory 
prohibitions. 

ZAPFFE,  INGA  (BROGELMANN).  A Norwe- 
gian teacher  and  temperance  advocate ; born  at  Ber- 
gen, Norway,  Jan.  8,  1862;  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  other  institutions  of  her  native  city, 
specializing  in  music.  From  1878  to  1888  she  was 
engaged  in  school-teaching.  From  1889  to  1899  Miss 
Brogelmann  resided  in  the  United  States,  where 
she  taught  music  and  served  as  organist  in  a Nor- 
wegian church.  In  1895  she  joined  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
She  married  Mr.  Charles  Zapffe  on  Feb.  5,  1898 
(d.  Oct.  30,  1898).  Returning  to  Norway  in  1899, 
Mrs.  Zapffe  connected  herself  with  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
in  her  own  country,  in  1916  becoming  president  of 
the  Norwegian  W.  C.  T.  U.,  a position  which  she 
still  (1930)  retains.  She  has  been  most  successful 
in  expanding  the  organization  and  in  inducing  the 
women  of  the  country  to  vote  only  for  men  opposed 
to  the  liquor  traffic. 

ZEILITHOID.  An  extract  of  barley  with  the  ad- 
dition of  hops,  introduced  into  Austria  by  Rietsch 
in  1852,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  beer  without 
heat.  It  is  a hard,  tough,  yellow  mass,  which  does 
not  spoil  by  keeping,  but,  when  required  for  use, 
may  be  dissolved  in  water  and  fermented  by  yeast. 
This  beer  may  be  made  on  sea  voyages  and  in  hot 
climates  for  immediate  use.  Zeilithoid  is  some- 
times termed  “beer-generator.” 

ZELCHENKO,  JULIAN.  A Russian-American 
teacher  and  prohibition  advocate;  born  at  Gomel, 
Russia,  May  13,  1891.  Removing  with  his  family 
to  America  in  early  childhood,  he  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey  and  in  the  s])ecial 
classes  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
in  which  organization  he  became  a teacher.  He  mar- 
ried Jane  C.  Earl,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  In  1914  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  New  Jersey  Anti-Saloon 
League  as  superintendent  of  the  Northern  District 
and  for  several  years  he  was  engaged  in  alining 
the  counties  in  his  District  for  local  option.  Later 
he  helped  the  League  to  elect  State  legislators  who 
would  vote  for  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  He  is  at 
j)resent  1930)  a life-insurance  counsellor. 

ZENTRALVERBAND  OESTERREICHISCH- 
ER  ALKOHOLGEGNERVEREINE  (Central 
Federation  of  Austrian  Antialcohol  Societies) . An 
Austrian  federation  of  tern  [)crance  societies,  formed 


at  Vienna  in  1908.  In  1926  its  president  was  Dr. 
Franz  Haberler,  Kinderspitalgasse  15,  Vienna  9. 

ZERBOGLIO,  ADOLPHUS.  Italian  professor 
and  statesman;  born  in  Turin  Nov.  2,  1866;  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Turin.  He  was  a pupil 
of  Cesare  Lombroso.  On  Feb.  23,  1895,  he  married 
Maria  Badoglio,  of  Pisa.  In  1888  he  became  an  ad- 
vocate, in  1893  free  docent,  and  in  1905  professor 
of  penal  law.  From  1904  to  1912  he  practised  law 
in  Turin  and  during  the  same  period  was  associ- 
ated with  the  Socialist  party.  From  1919  to  1921 
he  was  active  in  the  Renewal  party  (Partito  Pin- 
noramente) . He  served  as  a Deputy  in  Parliament, 
1919-21.  On  Sept.  20,  1924,  he  became  a Senator. 

For  about  fifteen  years  Zerboglio  devoted  close 
attention  to  the  alcohol  problem.  At  different  pe- 
riods he  delivered  numerous  lectures  against  alco- 
holism in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy  and  in  1892 
published  (in  Biblioteca  Antropologica)  a volume 
of  327  pages  on  “Alcoholism”  ( U AlcooUsmo ) , a 
sociological  and  juridical  study.  In  1893  he  ad- 
dressed the  International  Congress  Against  Alco- 
holism, held  at  The  Hague,  on  the  same  siibject. 

Of  his  personal  attitude  toward  the  alcohol  ques- 
tion he  writes ; “While  not  approving  absolute  Pro- 
hibition, which  I believe  so  difficult  to  secure,  I 
am  personally  almost  an  alistainer,  feeling  better 
if  I do  not  drink  wine.  I never  use  liquors.” 

ZIGLEVIC,  ELZA.  See  Latvia. 

ZINC  SULFATE  (ZnSOJH^O).  A colorless, 
crystalline  compound  obtained  by  the  action  of  sul- 
furic acid  on  zinc ; an  astringent  and  emetic.  It  is 
sometimes  present  in  German  wines  as  a conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  a substance  containing  it  in 
fining  ( see  Adulteration,  vol.  i,  p.  62 ) . 

ZOLA,  EMILE  EDOUARD  CHARLES  AN- 
TOINE. French  novelist;  born  in  Paris  April  2, 
1840;  died  there  Sept.  29,  1902.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  received  at  Aix.  Later  he  studied  at  the 
Lycee  St.  Louis  in  Paris,  but  did  not  take  a degree. 
His  early  manhood  was  passed  in  great  poverty. 
In  1861  he  obtained  a position  as  a packing-clerk 
with  a publishing  firm  in  Paris.  He  devoted  his 
spare  time  to  writing,  and  a year  after  the  publi- 
cation of  “Contes  a Ninon”  ( 1864)  he  was  able  to 
abandon  clerking  for  literature.  He  was  an  uncom- 
promising realist  and  many  of  his  novels  aroused 
the  antipathy  of  the  critics.  Among  his  most  im- 
jiortant  works  are : “Th6r&se  Raquin”  ( 1 867 ) , “L’- 
Assommoir”  (1878),  “Nana”  (1880),  “La  D6bA- 
cle”  (1892),  the  “Rougon-Macquart”  series  of  20 
novels  (1871-93),  and  the  trilogy  of  the  three 
cities,  “Lourdes,”  “Rome,”  and  “Paris”  ( 1894-98) . 
The  latter  period  of  Zola’s  life  was  embittered  by 
the  Dreyfus  controversy,  which  his  “J’accuse” 
(1898)  served  to  reopen.  This  disinterested  cham- 
j)ionship  caused  Zola  to  be  twice  brought  to  trial 
and  was  ultimately  instrumental  in  securing  the 
vindication  of  Dreyfus. 

Zola  made  an  important  contribution  tothe  study 
of  the  alcohol  problem  in  his  “L’Assommoir.”  Im- 
mediately upon  publication  it  went  into  edition 
after  edition,  was  dramatized  by  the  author  with 
the  aid  of  M.  Busnach  in  1879,  and  was  published 
by  Charles  Reade  in  English  under  the  title  “Drink,” 
in  the  same  year.  For  a decade  it  was  read  and  acted 
throughout  the  world.  In  the  novel  Zola  pictures 
the  downfall  of  a family  of  working  people  in  the 
pestilential  surroundings  of  their  neighborhood, 
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purpose  being  to  place  before  the  public  the 
fearful  consequences  of  drunkenness  and  indolence. 
In  the  preface  he  expresses  the  hope  that  “think- 
ing men  will  strive  to  spread  among  the  poorer 
classes  a knowledge  of  the  evils  accruing  from  in- 
dulgence in  alcohol,  and  point  out  the  baneful  in- 
fluence^of  indolence.”  “After  idleness  and  drunk- 
enness, he  says,  “come  the  loosening  of  family 
ties,  the  filth  engendered  by  progressive  forgetful- 
ness of  all  decent  sentiments,  and  then,  as  outcome, 
shame  and  death.” 

Later,  in  referring  to  “L’Assommoir,”  Zola  said ; 

The  writing  of  this  book  was  a torture  to  me.  It  was 
the  most  troublesome ; for  I had  much  difficulty  in  col- 
lecting and  putting  together  the  small  details  upon  which 
it  rests.  At  the  outset  I intended  to  write  a novel  on  al- 
cohol ; I knew  nothing  further.  I had  collected  a num- 
ber of  notes  on  the  effects  of  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  I 
went  to  the  Hospital  of  Sainte  Anne,  and  there  studied 
sickness  and  death  as  a physician. 

To  familiarize  himself  with  the  facts  around 
which  he  created  his  story,  Zola  was  in  the  habit 
of  frequenting  the  districts  in  which  he  intended 
to  place  his  plots.  In  such  a way  he  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Belleville  a tavern  which  was  derisive- 
ly called  “L’Assommoir.”  The  proprietor  of  the 
place,  anticipating  a boom  in  his  business,  imme- 
diately adopted  the  name,  which  ultimately  became 
the  slang  term  for  a dive  of  the  lowest  type  where 
adulterated  spirits  are  served  to  the  frequenters. 
The  term  assommoir  means  literally  a “bludgeon, 
sandbag,  or  anything  used  to  knock  out  or  stun 
one”;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  by  selecting  this 
name  Zola’s  purpose  was  to  describe  also  the  evil 
effects  of  the  noxious  drugs  served  in  this  low  type 
of  tavern.  Having  been  assailed  on  all  sides  while 
the  story  was  run  as  a serial,  the  author  in  his 
preface  to  the  book  said: 

I wrote  it  as  I shall  write  others,  without  deviating 
pne  inch  from  the  straight  course.  That  is  what  consti- 
tutes my  strength.  . . I do  not  seek  to  defend  myself ; 
my  work  will  defend  me.  It  is  a work  of  truth,  the  first 
novel  of  the  people  which  does  not  lie,  and  which  pos- 
sesses the  flavor  of  the  people.  But,  one  must  not  con- 
clude thereform  that  all  the  lower  classes  are  bad  : my 
characters  are  not  all  bad,  they  are  only  ignorant  and 
spoiled  by  the  surroundings  of  rough  work  and  misery 
amidst  which  they  live.  . . 

The  characters  of  Coupeau,  Gervaise,  and  Lantier, 
while  minutely  studied,  are  thus  ranked  by  the  au- 
thor as  secondary  to  his  theme,  the  curse  of  drink. 

ZOPHONIASSON,  PETUR.  Icelandic  genealo- 
gist, author,  and  temperance  advocate ; born  at  G6d- 
dalir,  Iceland,  May  31,  1879;  educated  at  schools 
in  Iceland  and  Denmark.  Developing  a talent  for 
statistical  research,  he  was  appointed  head  clerk 
in  the  Statistical  Office  of  Iceland.  On  Nov.  18, 
1907,  he  married  Gudrun  Jonsdottir. 

Early  enlisted  in  temperance  work,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Tem- 
plars, Zophoniasson  served  successively  as  District 
Chief  Templar  in  Reykjavik  (1902-11 ) , Grand  Su- 
perintendent for  Iceland  (1905-11;  1913-15),  and 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Templar,  the  Grand 
Lodge  journal  ( 1904-10)  .Besides  several  pamphlets 
dealing  with  temperance  subjects,  he  has  published 
“Prjdtiu  ara  strldid”  (Copenhagen,  1915),  a his- 
tory of  the  I.  0.  G.  T.  in  Iceland  from  1884  to  1914. 
He  also  edited  several  Jubilee  books  published  by 
the  Order  in  1909.  His  genealogical  writings  in- 
clude the  important  work  “Attri  Skagfindinger,” 
1910.  His  home  is  in  Reykjavik. 

ZOROASTRIANISM.  The  religious  system  of 
the  ancient  Persians  and  the  modern  Parsees  (Par- 
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sis) . It  was  founded  by  Zoroaster  (Iranian,  Zara- 
tliustra;  new  Persian,  Zardusht) , the  great  teach- 
er of  the  East,  who  flourished  alDout  600  b.  c.,  and 
it  was  rooted  in  the  old  Iranian  (Aryan)  folk-re- 
ligion. Its  doctrines  were  accepted  by  King  Darius 
I.  It  recognizes  the  dual  principle  of  good,  or  light, 
and  evil,  or  darkness,  and  its  theology  is  bound  up 
with  the  eternal  conflict  between  the  good  and  evil 
principles.  Ormuzd  is  the  cause  of  all  good  things 
and  Ahriman,  who  dwells  in  darkness,  of  all  evil. 
The  tenets  of  Zoroastrianism  are  found  in  the  Zend- 
Avesta — the  sacred  books  and  their  commentaries 
— parts  of  which  were  written  by  Zoroaster.  Its 
early  deities  included  personifications  of  ethical 
ideas  and  its  cult  embraced  the  worship  of  natural 
forces. 

Prominent  among  its  modern  doctrines  is  the 
rejection  of  human  burial  in  the  earth.  It  has  also 
become  monotheistic.  Although  modern  Zoroastri- 
ans  use  fire  as  a sacrificial  element,  they  object  to 
tlie  term  “fire-worshipers”  by  which  they  have  fre- 
quently been  designated. 

The  teachings  of  Zoroaster  were  followed  by  the 
Persians  from  the  time  of  the  Achaemenidae  to  the 
close  of  the  Sassanian  period.  After  the  Moham- 
medan conquest  of  Persia  the  followers  of  Zoroaster 
emigrated  to  India  to  escape  persecution,  and  now 
form  the  sect  known  as  “Parsees.”  The  Parsees  are 
a community  of  about  100,000  who  live  in  Indian 
cities,  chiefly  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  and  about  10,- 
000  in  the  Yasd  district  of  Persia.  As  the  modern 
Parsees  do  not  receive  proselytes,  their  numbers 
can  only  be  increased  by  the  natural  growth  of  pop- 
ulation. 

There  are  two  distinct  classes  among  the  Par- 
sees, the  priests  and  the  people.  The  priests  are  the 
privileged  keepers  and  teachers  of  religion,  and 
the  priestly  office  is  hereditary.  Priestly  ceremoni- 
als include  a drink  sacrifice  very  similar  to  that  in 
use  among  the  Brahmans.  The  plant  used  for  this 
purpose  in  ancient  times  was  the  homa  (Brahman, 
soma),  and  the  liquor  expressed  from  it  was  known 
as  parahaoma.  A similar  drink  is  used  by  the  Par- 
see  priests  during  their  religious  ceremonies  at  the 
present  time,  and  as  soma  becomes  homa,  so  the 
Brahman  intoxicant  sitro.  becomes  hura,  and  hotar, 
or  high  priest,  becomes  zootar  among  the  Parsees. 
In  one  respect  they  differ,  however,  for  intoxication 
was  formerly  an  important  feature  of  the  Brahman 
ceremonies,  while  the  Zoroastrians,  although  they 
admit  and  even  prescribe  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drink  in  their  ceremonies,  strictly  forbid  the  prac- 
tise of  drunkenness.  It  was  even  considered  to  be 
the  work  of  Ahriman,  the  spirit  of  evil,  and  there- 
fore was  forbidden  by  Ormuzd. 

The  instructions  concerning  the  use  of  homa  in 
the  sacred  books  would  indicate  that  the  offerings 
of  the  beverage  were  made  to  the  good  god  and  his 
assistants.  According  to  Plutarch,  however,  the  of- 
ferings were  made  to  the  evil  god  and  the  demons, 
for  the  purpose  of  averting  their  wrath.  But  what- 
ever the  intent  with  which  the  homa  was  sacrifici- 
ally  used,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  priests  or  the  laity  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  their  intoxication ; it  was  wholly  for 
the  gods. 

Besides  the  homa  the  Zend-Avesta  mentions  a 
very  deleterious  drink  called  hamga,  which  is  per- 
sonified as  an  evil  spirit  and  is  named,  with  two 
others,  as  the  demon  of  intoxication.  It  is  probably 
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the  same  as  the  modern  bluing,  an  extract  from  the 
hemp  plant,  and  similar  to  the  Asiatic  hashish. 

The  ancient  Persians  were  much  addicted  to  drink. 
The  Parsees  have  retained  many  of  the  customs  of 
their  Persian  ancestors  and  a great  deal  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  is  consumed  among  them,  although 
they  are  not  a drunken  race.  According  to  Dosab- 
hoy  Framjee  (“The  Parsees”) , a modern  historian 
of  his  race,  the  Parsees  are  a highly  sober  commu- 
nity. He  states  that  “although  wines  are  then  ( at 
supper ) consumed  in  large  quantities  by  those  who 
can  alTord  them,  it  is  a fact  creditable  to  the  Par- 
sees generally  that  they  drink  no  intoxicating  liq- 
uor during  the  day.”  A tat,  or  parting  drink  for 
the  night,  is  a time-honored  custom  among  them, 
however,  and  wine  plays  a part  in  wedding  ban- 
quets and  in  the  feast  held  eight  days  after  the  nup- 
tial ceremony.  See  Brahmanism;  Persia;  Soma. 

ZULULAND.  See  Natal. 

ZUNI  INDIANS.  See  Aborigines  of  North 
America,  vol.  i,  p.  37. 

ZURCHER,  GEORGE.  French-American  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  and  temperance  advocate  ;born 
in  the  province  of  Alsace,  France,  Dec.  12,  1852; 
educated  in  the  Seminary  of  La  Chapelle,  Alsace, 
and  in  America,  whither  he  removed  in  1873,  at 
Niagara  (N.  Y. ) University,  where  he  studied  for 
the  priesthood.  He  was  ordained  in  1877  and  has 
filled  the  following  New  York  State  pastorates: 
Boston  (1877-78)  ; Limestone  ( 1878-81 ) ; Wayland 
1881-82);  Cohocton  (1882-85);  Buffalo  (1885-99, 
1906-07)  ; La  Salle ( 1907-09)  ; EastAurora(1909- 
13)  ; North  Evans  (1914-  ). 

Father  Zurcher’s  warfare  against  the  drink  evil 
began  during  his  parochial  work  in  Erie  County, 
where,  as  chaplain  of  the  county  poorhouse,  he  saw 
much  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  drink.  His  efforts 
were  directed  toward  both  church  and  civic  tem- 
perance reform.  In  1892  he  organized  in  Buffalo  the 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Society.  He  secured  the 
cooperation  of  the  press,  addressed  public  meetings, 
promoted  the  union  of  all  temperance  forces  in  Buf- 
falo, and  in  1895  organized  a Citizens’  Committee 
which  successfully  combated  the  efforts  of  the  Lib- 
eral League  to  secure  the  return  of  the  Sunday  sa- 
loon. He  allied  himself  with  the  Prohibition  party 
and  was  a candidate  for  alderman  of  Buffalo  on  the 
Prohibition  ticket.  He  was  a delegate  to  several 
National  Prohibition  conventions.  His  activities 
on  behalf  of  temperance  within  his  own  denomina- 
tion caused  his  suspension  from  priestly  functions 
by  Bishop  James  E.  Quigley  in  1900;  he  was  rein- 
stated by  Bishop  Colton  in  1 900. 

In  October,  1908,  Fatlier  Zurcher  founded  Cath- 
olics and  Prohibition,  a bimonthly  periodical,  of 
which  he  has  since  been  editor;  for  a number  of 
years  he  also  edited  the  Father  Mathew  Man.  In 
1909,  in  association  with  Elbert  Hubbard,  he  led 
a campaign  which  resulted  in  closing  all  saloons 
in  East  Aurora.  In  1914  he  arranged  a Conference 
of  Catholics  Favoring  Prohibition,  hold  at  Niagara 
Falls,  August  4-5.  He  lectured  widely  on  temper- 
ance and  in  1918  helj)od  to  oiganize  the  National 
Dry  Federation,  of  which  William  Jennings  Bryan 
became  president.  He  was  also  an  officer  in  the 
Catholic  Prohibition  League  of  America,  and  in 
1919,  at  South  Bend,  Indiana,  he  founded  the  Cath- 
olic Clergy  Prohibition  Li:.\gue  of  America,  of 
which  he  became  first  president.  In  191 4,  at  his  own 


request,  he  was  assigned  to  the  small  parish  of  St. 
Vincent’s,  North  Evans,  in  order  thathemight  have 
more  time  to  devote  to  his  temperance  work. 

ZURCHER  FRAUENVEREIN  FUR  ALKO- 
HOLFREIE  WIRTSCHAFTEN  ( Zurich  Women’s 
League  for  Temperance  Restaurants).  A Swiss  or- 
ganization, founded  at  Zurich  in  1894,  by  a group 
of  women  under  the  leadership  of  Mine.  Suzanne 
Orelli.  Its  original  name  was  Frauenverein  fiir 
Mdssiglceit  und  Vollcswohl  in  Zurich  (Zurich  Wo- 
men’s Association  for  Temperance  and  Public  Wel- 
fare), which  was  changed  to  its  present  title  in 
1909.  The  aim  of  the  League,  as  set  forth  in  its 
statutes,  is  to  combat  the  evil  effects  of  the  public 
house  on  the  moral  and  material  well-being  of  the 
people.  The  first  eating-place  opened  by  the  Asso- 
ciation (1894)  was  merely  a cheerfully  furnished 
coffee-room.  This  proved  so  successful  that  addi- 
tional temperance  restaurants  were  established 
until  in  1919  there  were  thirteen  in  all,  five  of  which 
catered  daily  to  2,000  to  3,000  persons,  the  total 
number  of  customers  exceeding  20,000.  Two  res- 
taurants have  since  been  added  and  two  temper- 
ance hotels,  the  “Zurichberg”  and  the  “Rigiblick,” 
both  beautifully  situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  Zu- 
richberg, are  operated  by  the  League,  which  has 
also  taken  over  the  refreshment  rooms  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Zurich.  The  League  permits  its  work  to 
speak  for  itself  and  does  not  sponsor  temperance 
pi  opaganda.  Its  members  do  not  share  in  the  profits, 
all  of  which  are  applied  to  the  extension  of  the 
work.  The  success  of  tlie  temperance  restaurants 
has  been  largely  due  to  careful  bookkeeping  and  the 
elimination  of  waste.  In  this  connection  the  secre- 
tary of  the  League  in  1919  wrote : 

Being  convinced  that  public-house  reform  can  only  be 
carried  through  when  based  on  a solid  business  founda- 
tion, the  League  wishes  it  clearly  to  be  understood  that 
it  repudiates  the  idea  of  being  placed  on  a level  with 
charitable  institutions  such  as  soup-kitchens  and  the 
like.  During  the  twenty-five  years  of  its  existence  it  has 
succeeded  in  running  a frankly  philanthropic  under- 
taking on  sound  business  lines. 

In  1909  the  League  opened  its  first  school  for 
manageresses,  and  it  offered  a prize  for  the  best 
essay  on  “The  Temperance  Movement  and  its  In- 
fluence on  Agriculture.”  Object-lessons  in  temper- 
ance, given  in  restaurants,  clubs,  people’s  palaces, 
and  hotels,  have  had  a beneficial  influence. 

In  1917  the  League,  which  is  non-political  and 
non-sectarian,  instituted  a system  of  Temperance 
Parish  Houses,  as  social  centers  for  both  young 
people  and  adults.  The  following  year  it  cooper- 
ated with  the  Swiss  Society  of  Public  Utility  in 
forming  the  Fondation  Suisse  pour  le  D6vel- 
oppement  de  Salles  et  peMaisons  Communales. 

In  1926  the  headquarters  of  the  League  were  at 
Gotthardstrasse  21,  Zurich,  and  its  president  was 
Miss  Marie  Hirzel. 

ZYTHOS,  ZYTHUM,  or  ZYTHUS.  A generic 
term  for  beer  in  use  among  the  ancients,  the  for- 
mer spellingbeingGreek,  tholatter  spellings  Latin. 
The  Greek  writer,  Diodorus  Siculus  (1st  century 
B.  c. ) refers  (i.  20,  34)  to  barley-wine  made  by  the 
Egyptians  and  called  zyihos,  which,  he  says,  was 
as  strong  and  intoxicating  as  ordinary  wine.  The 
Roman  Pliny,  in  his  “Naturalis  Historia”  (xxii. 
25)  also  refers  to  “zythum  is  Aegyjito.”  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  it  was  known  to  the  Lusitanians 
(Portuguese).  Other  historians  report  its  use  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Spain.  Compare  Cervisi.v. 
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